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▲   PAINTER   IN   PERSIA. 


The  position  of  Persia,  relatively  to 
other  powers,  and  especially  in  pre- 
sence of  the  complicated  and  warliice 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East,  gives  to 
that  fallen  country  a  degree  of  interest 
it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  The 
onco  renowned  empire,  so  long  sunk 
into  degradation  and  decrepitude,  has 
acquired,  in  recent  times,  a  factitious 
or  reflected  importance  from  the 
changes  that  liave  occurred  in  other 
states.  Two  centuries  ago,  all  that 
Persia  knew  of  Europe  w&  from  the 
Jesuits  and  other  missionaries  who 
wandered  thither  in  the  vain  hope  of 
making  converts  to  Christianity,  and 
who,  protected  and  well-treated  by 
Sliah  Abbas  and  his  successors,  but 
wholly  unheeded  by  their  subjects, 
were  frightened  out  of  the  country  by 
the  usurpation  of  the  fierce  Mahmoud 
Afghan.  The  rise  and  consolidation 
of  British  power  in  India,  and  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  Englishmen, 
naturally  led  to  intercourse  between 
England  and  Persia.  By  France  no 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  either 
diplomatic  or  trading  relations  with 
the  Shah  and  his  subjects  until  early 
in  the  i^iesent  century,  when  Napo- 
leon's boundless  ambition  and  invete- 
rate animosity  to  England  led  him  to 


project  an  alliance  with  Persia,  as  the 
means  of  an  attack  upon  British  India. 
The  idea  was,  perhaps,  suggested  by 
a  request  lor  assistance  agaiost  Eng- 
land, made  by  tiie  Shah  to  tiie  French 
emperor  in  1806.  Desirous  to  ascer- 
tain the  military  and  other  resouroes 
of  the  country,  Napoleon  sent  the 
orientalist  Jaubert  to  procure  infor- 
mation. Simultaneously  with  hun, 
but  not  in  his  company,  General  Ro- 
mieu  was  sent  on  a  similar  errand. 
The  French  Caesar  was  a  man  of  fore- 
sight; he  despatched  his  emissaries  in 
duplicate,  as  merchants  write  letters 
to  the  antipodes.  In  this  instance 
the  precaution  proved  wise:  General 
Romieu  had  hanlly  reached  his  desti- 
nation when  he  perished — ^by  poison, 
as  his  countrymen  affirm,  but  possibly 
by  one  of  the  malignant  maladies 
common  at  Teheran,  and  due  to  its 
unhealthy  site.  Jaubert  was  less  un- 
fortunate: he  escaped  Avith  three 
months'  captivity  in  a  well  sunk  in 
the  rock,  into  which  he  was  let  down 
with  ropes,  by  order  of  Mahmoud 
Pasha,  governor  of  Bayazid.  From 
this  damp  and  dismal  cell  he  was  re- 
leased by  the  death  of  the  rapacious 
Kourd  chief,  whom  the  plague  carried 
off.    The  information  M.  Jaubert  sent 
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to  Napoleon  was  doubtless  favour- 
able ;  for  in  1807  General  Gardanne 
went  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Teheran.  In  diplomacy,  the  General 
was  no  match  for  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
whose  arguments  were  doubtless 
powerfully  backed  by  the  strong  posi- 
tion GrcAt  Britain  had  assumed  in 
India,  and  by  the  naval  supremacy 
which  gave  her  undisputed  command 
of  the  Persian  Gulf;  whilst  France, 
then  all-conquering  on  the  European 
continent,  had  had  her  maritime  pin- 
ions clipped  close  by  Nelson,  and  was 
far  too  distant  to  lend  efficacious  aid 
to  the  Shah.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  last  members  of  the  French  em- 
bassy left  Persia  in  1809,  their  mis- 
sion having  totally  failed,  and  thirty 
years  elapsed  before  diplomatic  rela^ 
tions  were  renewed.  In  the  interim 
occurred  many  changes.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  peace  allowed  the  two 
great  powers  whose  position  and  pos- 
sessions place  them  amongst  Persia's 
nearest  neighbours,  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  approach,  and,  in  the  case 
of  one  of  them,  to  overstep  her  fron- 
tier. Russia,  forcing  her  way  through 
the  Caucasian  tribes,  for  whose  defi- 
nitive subjection  she  still  strives  in 
vain,  had  advanced  to  within  less 
than  a  week's  march  of  Teheran,  and, 
when  she  retired,  had  kept  Georgia, 
thus  planting  a  foot  in  Persia.  In 
India,  England  had  pushed  north  and 
west;  the  Punjaub  was  soon  to  be 
hers,  in  Affghanistan  her  influence 
was  powerfully  felt.  The  trade  with 
Persia  was  almost  wholly  in  her  hands, 
and  thl's  the  French  government,  ever 
jealous  of  our  maritime  and  commer- 
cial superiority,  beheld  with  some 
envy  and  displeasure.  The  ingenious 
and  tasteful  manufactures  of  France 
might,  it  was  thought,  find  a  market 
in  Persia,  as  well  as  the  more  solid 
products  of  British  industry.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  siege  of 
Herat  by  the  Persians,  in  1839,  hav- 
ing led  to  the  withdrawal  of  our 
ambassador  at  Teheran,  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  deemed  the 
moment  favourable  for  resuming  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  Persia,  and 
negotiating  a  treaty.  And  as,  in  the 
thirty  years  during  which  France  had 
lost  sight  of  Persia,  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  changes  had  taken 
place,  diminishing  the   value  of  the 


information  procured  for  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  the  mission  was  composed 
not  only  of  diplomatists,  but  of  mili- 
tar3r  and  scientific  men.  It  comprised, 
besides  its  chief  and  his  exp>erienced 
secretaries,  two  military  officers,  a 
geologist,  two  interpreters,  a  physi- 
cian, and  two  artists,  who  were  also 
skilled  archaeologists.  It  is  to  these 
last,  the  painter  and  architect  attached 
to  the  embassy,  but  who  remained  in 
Persia  long  after  its  departure,  that 
we  owe— and  exclusively  to  the  for- 
mer, as  far  as  relates  to  the  literary 
execution  of  the  work — ^the  interest- 
ing volumes  that  suggest  the  present 
paper.  For  reasons  unas»gned,  the 
abundant  notes  taken  during  rambles 
that  terminated  at  the  end  of  1841, 
were  not  cast  into  the  form  of  a  con- 
nected narrative  until  1850 ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  following  year  that,  upon 
the  highly  ftnttenn^  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  French  Academy,  at  whose 
request  the  artists  had  been  attached 
to  the  embassy,  the  work  was  publish- 
ed, under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
government. 

Visitors  to  the  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures by  living  artists,  held  at  Paris 
in  the  spring  of  1863,  will  remember 
two  paintings,  interesting  in  subject 
and  meritorious  in  execution — a  View 
of  the  Turkish  Quarter  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Entrance  of  the  Great 
Mosque  in  the  Square  of  Shah  Abbas 
at  Ispahan — ^by  M.  Flandin,  one  of  the 
two  gentlemen  who  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  recommended  by  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  deputed 
by  their  government  to  explore  the 
whole  of  Persia,  note  their  observa- 
tions, and  sketch  antiquities  and  re- 
markable objects.  Count  de  Sercey's 
mission  met  little  more  success  than 
that  of  General  Gardanne ;  its  stay  in 
Persia  was  brief;  but^  after  it  left, 
Messieurs  Flandin  and  Coste  remained 
nearly  two  years  in  the  country,  ful- 
filling, often  with  great  risk  and  suf- 
fering, the  task  allotted  to  them. 
With  the  exception  of  the  province 
of  Khuzistan  (the  south-western  cor- 
ner of  Persia),  into  which  extraordi- 
nary difficulties,  and  the  exhaustion 
of  their  funds,  prevented  their  pene- 
trating, they  visited  every  part  of  the 
Shah's  dominions,  and  allowed  no  in- 
teresting locality  to  escape  their  in- 
vestigations.   The  book  in  which  they 
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gire  ftD  acconnt  of  their  wanderings 
and  adventures  is  one  of  the  most 
amasing  we  remember  to  have  read 
reUdng  to  Persia.  Its  thousand  close 
pages  comprise  an  agreeable  medley 
of  antiquarian  researches,  sketches  of 
society  and  customs,  glances  at  Per- 
sian history,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
characteristic  trsuts,  and  personal  in- 
cidental. The  time  that  has  since 
elapsed  may  diminish  the  interest  of 
some  of  the  notices  of  political  events, 
and  of  the  sketches  of  persons  now 
dead,  or  forgotten,  scattered  through 
the  book;  but  these  portions  derive 
attraction  from  M.  Flandin's  pleasant 
style,  and  from  the  novel  detaOs  ho 
has  collected  on  the  spot  Thus,  on 
his  way  through  Turkey  in  Asia,  he 
made  acquaintance  at  Erzroum  with 
Hafiz  Pacha,  the  general  whom  Ibra- 
him Pacha  defeated  with  such  griev- 
ous loss  at  that  celebrated  battle  of 
Nezib,  which  gave  Syria  to  Egypt, 
until  British  arms  and  diplomacy  dis- 
possessed Mehemet  All  of  it  in  1840. 
At  half  an  hour's  march  from  the 
gates  of  Erzroum,  a  company  of  in- 
ikntry  and  a  crowd  of  officers  of  all 
ranks  met  the  French  embassy,  and 
with  them  came,  as  an  offering  to  the 
ambassador  from  Hafiz  Pacha,  a  fine 
grey  Arabian  horse — the  same,  it  was 
said,  which,  by  its  floetness,  saved  his 
life  when  he  was  overcome  by  the 
Egyptian.  Three  or  four  days  passed 
at  Erzroum  gave  the  members  of  the 
embassy  opportunities  of  appreciat- 
ing the  fine  qualities  of  the  Pacha, 
whose  misfortune  at  Nezib  was  owing 
to  the  badness  of  his  troops — Turkish 
recruits,  hastily  raised  and  wholly  in- 
experienced. Hafiz  himself,  a  Cir- 
cassian by  birth,  displayed  the  utmost 
bravery,  and  left  the  field  only  when 
all  was  manifestly  and  irretrievably 
lost,  and  when  his  cavalry's  flank  was 
turned  by  the  enemy,  to  whom  his 
infantry  went  over.  Then  ho  fled, 
escorted  by  five  or  six  faithful  officers, 
and  throw  himself  into  the  mountains 
of  Kourdisjan.  Attacked  by  a  numer- 
ous bond  of  Kourds,  ho  and  his  little 
escort  defended  themselves  valiantly, 
f^ping  at  last  with  life,  but  with  the 
loss  of  all  besides.  The  Pacha's  tent, 
gorgeous  with  gold  and  silk,  full  of 
nch  carpets  and  objects  of  great  value, 


and  containing  treasures  of  various 
kinds,  was  spoiled  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  his  military  reputation  was  gone. 
He  related  his  misfortunes  with  great 
philosophy,  except  when  he  spoke  of 
his  disgrace  as  a  soldier;  then  his 
brow  ^kened,  and  the  old  Circas- 
sian spirit  flashed  in  his  eye.  In  the 
East,  men  in  power  quickly  retrieve, 
not  always  by  the  most  equitable 
means,  loss  of  fortune ;  and  judging 
by  the  splendid  hospitality  of  Hafiz 
Pacha,  he  had  abundant  means  at  his 
command.  The  bill  of  fare  he  drew 
up  for  the  embassy,  which  proposed 
passing  four  or  five  days  at  Erzroum, 
was  curious  by  its  prodigality.  It 
consisted  of  six  oxen,  a  dozen  sheep, 
a  thousand  eggs,  «xty  fowls,  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  coffee,  sundry  jars  of 
wine;  fruit,  butter,  honey,  and  to-> 
bflcco  in  a  like  lavish  measure.  And 
on  their  departure  he  presented  the 
members  of  the  mission  with  sixteen 
horses  and  sixteen  Damascus  sabres, 
and  sent  twenty  thousand  piastres 
(£200)  to  be  distributed  amongst  their 
attendants.  The  money  was  posi- 
tively refused;  the  horses  and  arms 
they  could  not  decline  without  offend- 
ing the  generous  and  warm-hearted 
donor. 

Having  explored,  at  a  recent  date, 
in  company  with  a  German  traveller, 
tiie  road  from  Trebizond  to  Tabriz,* 
we  will  not  linger  upon  that  line  of 
country,  but  plunge  at  once  into  the 
heart  of  JPersia,  merely  noting  an  ob- 
servation made  by  M.  Flandin  upon 
several  occasions  during  his  passage 
through  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  to  which 
recent  discussions  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  give  interest  The  travellers 
were  struck  by  the  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  the  aspect  of  the  Mussulman 
and  the  Christian  villages — ^the  former 
miserable  and  dirty,  the  latter  clean 
and  apparently  prosperous.  At  Mol- 
lah-Suleiman,  a  village  peopled  en- 
tirely by  Armenian  Catholics,  the 
party  of  Frenchmen  were  received 
with  joyful  hospitality,  and  regaled 
with  the  best  the  place  afforded ;  with 
cream,  honey,  and  coffee,  and  the  in- 
evitable tchibouk.  Whilst  thus  fos- 
tering their  guests,  the  villagers  con- 
fided to  them  their  troubles  and  griev- 
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ances,  complained  of  the  Turks,  of 
their  avariee,  and  of  the  veications 
they  had  to  endure  from  them,  and 
implored  the  ambassador's  protection. 
"  Nevertheless,"  M.  Flandin  observes, 
**and  notwithstanding  all  our  good- 
will to  compassionate  their  sufferings, 
we  could  not  help  remarking  the  evi- 
dence of  easy  circumstances  every- 
where to  be  observed  in  this  village. 
The  houses  were  well  built,  clean,  and 
80  divided  that  men  and  beasts  did 
not,  as  with  the  Kourds,  herd  together 
in  conunon.  The  inference  we  drew 
was,  that  if  the  Catholics  are  unhappy 
under  the  Turkish  yoke,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  more  so  than  the  Mussul- 
mans themselves." 

M.  Flandin,  who  had  been  in 
Algeria,  was  reminded  of  the  Arab 
fanlauas  by  the  Persian  "  istakbals.*' 
This  word,  which  signifies  to  go  and 
meety  has  been  made  into  a  substan- 
tive, expressing  the  customary  cere- 
mony of  sending  a  body  of  horsemen 
to  meet  persons  of  distinction  on  their 
arrival  at  a  town.  When  the  embassy 
reached  Tabriz,  five  or  six  hundred 
officers  and  public  functionaries,  foreign 
consuls  and  others,  rode  out  to  receive 
them,  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
place  was  in  the  streets  to  stare  at  the 
strangers.  After  a  vast  deal  of  dis- 
cussion on  points  of  etiquette,  whether 
boots  were  or  were  not  to  be  left  at 
the  door,  and  whether  secretaries  were 
to  sit  or  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  the  ambassador 
and  his  suite  were  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  Karaman  Mirza.  the 
Shah's  brother  and  governor  of  the 
province.  The  audience  was  post- 
poned longer  than  it  otherwise  would 
nave  been,  oy  reason  of  a  fall  of  snow. 
To  have  arrived  wet  at  the  prince's 
seraglio  would  have  been  offensive  to 
Persian  notions.  A  good  Mussul- 
man considers  his  dwelling  defiled  by' 
moisture  proceeding  from  the  dress  of 
a  Christian.  A  Persian  grandee  in 
charge  of  the  embassy,'  too  polite  to 
state  this  reason  plainly,  merely  said 
that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  wait, 
for  fine  weather.  Extremely  ill  at 
ease  upon  the  Persian  saddles  of  the 
horses,  which,  according  to  etiquette, 
the  prince  had  sent  &om  his  own 
stables,  the  members  of  the  embassy 
reached  the  palace,  where  they  had 
small  reason  to  be  gratified  with  their 


reception.  The  Shahzadeh  (son  of  a 
shah)  was  seated  at  the  farther  end  of 
a  magnificent  apartment,  whose  walls 
were  entirely  covered  with  mirrors, 
arabesque  paintings,  with  pictures  of 
Persian  victories,  and  with  portraits 
of  Ghengfais  Khan,  Nadir  Shah,  and 
other  Persian  heroes.  He  took  no 
notice  of  the  entrance  of  the  foreigners, 
and  looked  extremely  sulky — perhaps 
on  account  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  ambassador  had  protested  against 
separating  himself  from  his  boots.  The 
prince,  who  was  gorgeously  dressed, 
with  great  gold  epaulets  on  his  shoul- 
ders, the  Lion  and  Sun  unon  hia 
breast,  a  ^old  girdle  with  diamond 
clasp  round  his  wsdst,  and  Cashmere 
socks  upon  his  feet,  '*  seemed  to  be  of 
the  middle  height,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  dark  complexion  and  long  black 
mustaches,  he  was  of  very  effeminate 
aspect.  He  doubtless  thou^t  it  be- 
fitted his  dignity  to  carry  etiquette  to 
the  most  complete  immobility  when 
the  ambassador  presented  himself,  for 
he  did  not  rise,  and  made  no  gesture 
until  the  customary  salutations  had 
been  gone  through.  Then  he  deigned 
to  make  signs  to  us  to  be  seated.  Ho 
received  with  remarkable  coldness  the 
customary  compliments  addressed  to 
him.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
flowers  with  which  the  interpreter 
embellished  his  discourse,  their  per- 
fume seemed  little  to  the  prince's 
taste.  He  could  not  avoid  saying  a 
few  words  to  the  ambassador  on  the 
subject  of  his  journey  and  arrival, 
but  they  were  as  dry  as  they  were 
laconic.  The  interview  was  very 
brief,  and  we  took  away  a  highly 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Karaman 
Mirza."  Fortunately  for  M.  Flan- 
din, not  all  the  princes  of  the  blood 
were  equally  unamiable,  and  he  soon 
became  on  intimate  terms  with  Malek- 
Khassem-Mirza,  an  uncle  of  the  un- 
civil Karaman,  a  man  remarkable  for 
his  extensive  acquirements,  for  his 
interest  in  European  affairs,  and  for 
his  knowledge  of  six  languages,  in- 
cluding French.  As  to  Karaman,  he 
continued  to  sulk.  M.  de  Sercey  had 
brought  a  host  of  presents  with  him 
from  France — ^watches  and  cloaks, 
arms  and  jewels,  rich  stuffs,  illus- 
trated works,  and  Sdvres  china.  Bat 
on  the  long  journey  accidents  had 
happened;  mules  had  rolled  into  ra- 
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Tines,  precious  packages  bad  been 
rudely  handled,  and  some  slight 
damage  had  been  done.  This  was 
the  case  with  a  costly  Sevres  tea-ser- 
vice, intended  for  Ajiraman  Mirza. 
Th^  injury  could  not  be  repaired ;  and 
doubtless  it  was  trifling,  for  the  am- 
bassador decided  to  send  the  china  as 
it  was.  It  was  refused.  **A  rose- 
leaf,''  replied  the  prince,  whose  meta- 
phors were  decidedly  superior  to  his 
manners,  "sent  by  a  friend,  had  in 
his  eye  the  value  of  the  revenue  of  the 
uiiverse;  but  the  leaf  must  not  be 
laded."  There  was  nothing  to  be 
made  oat  of  so  captious  a  personage, 
whose  uncle  did  all  in  his  power  to 
atone  for  his  ungraciousness,  getting 
up  hunting  and  hawking  parties  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  strangers, 
and  showing  them  much  hospitality. 
And  M.  Flandin  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  most  signal  and  rarest  favour 
a  Mussulman  can  confer  upon  a  Chris- 
tian— ^that,  namely,  of  admission  into 
the  recesses  of  his  harem — a  favour 
which,  had  it  become  known,  would 
have  entailed  upon  Prince  Malek- 
Ehassem  disgrace  at  court,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  population  of  Ta- 
briz. But  the  pnnce .  was  remark- 
ably free  from  Oriental  prejudices, 
and  a  great  lover  of  art,  and  had 
conceived  a  friendship  for  the  French 
painter,  to  whom  he  allotted  as  a 
studio  the  <^van  in  which  he  gave 
his  dafly  audiences.  M.  Flandin  had 
been  but  a  short  time  amongst  the 
Persians  before  observing  their  de- 
cided taste  for  the  arts,  and  especially 
for  paintmg,  contrasting  strongly 
vsdth  Turkish  contempt  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil.  Not  only  in 
tiie  palaces  of  the  we;Uthy  but  in 
ordinary  private  houses  ho  constantly 
met  with  ptetures,  and  he  declares 
the  Persians  to  have  a  strong  feeling 
for  art,  and  the  capacity  of  becoming- 
excellent  painters.      liieir  colouring 


has  singular  vigour,  but  in  their  per- 
spective they  completely  break  dovm. 
Small  paintmgs  of  flowers  or  orna- 
ments they  execute  admirably,  but  as 
soon  as  they  attempt  subjects  on  a 
large  scale,  their  want  of  study  and 
science  becomes  manifest,  and  they 
produce  effects  at  wluch  a  European 
cannot  but  smile.*  Prince  Khassem 
gave  M.  Flandin  every  facility  for 
studying  the  various  costumes  of  the 
country,  and  took  great  pleasure  in 
being  with  him  when  he  painted.  In 
the  conversations  they  then  held,  he  dis- 
played such  enlightened  ideas,  and  such 
tolerance  in  religious  matters,  and  in 
all  that  concerned  Intercourse  between 
Christians  and  Mussulmans,  that  the 
artist  was  one  day  emboldened  to 
ask  him  for  an  opportunity  of  paint- 
ing a  woman  in  the  dress  of  the 
harem.  The  prince  smiled  at  the 
eagerness  and  confidence  with  which 
he  made  so  unheard-of  a  request,  but 
after  a  moment's  reflection  he  pro- 
mised to  comply  with  it  Two  or 
three  days  passed  without  M.  Flan- 
din's  hearing  anything  more  of  the 
matter,  or  (&ring  to  repeat  his  peti- 
tion. 

'^Qne  night  I  received  a  message 
from  the  prince,  who  invited  me  to 
go  and  sup  with  him.  His  physician, 
an  old  white-bearded  Frank,  whose 
origin  and  science  were  alike  unknown 
to  us,  but  who  was  a  good  sort  of 
man,  and  the  Shahzadeh's  intimate 
confidant,  came  to  conduct  me  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  The  night  was 
very  dark;  we  were  preceded  by  a 
ferrashj  carrying  a  white  linen  lan- 
tern, in  which  burned  an  enormous 
bougie,  whose  light  denounced  us  from 
afar  to  the  fury  of  the  wandering 
dogs,  but  enabled  us  pretty  well  to 
avoid  Ihe  heaps  of  snow,  swept  off 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  that  encum- 
bered the  street  Thus  we  threaded 
a  number  of  dark  and  deserted  lanes, 


*  The  late  Persian  ambassador  in  London,  Shafi  Khan,  brought  with  him  a  por- 
trait of  the  present  Shah,  the  size  of  life^  representing  a  handsome  young  man, 
excessively  bearded,  but  having  much  of  that  effeminate  oast  of  countenance  which 
appears  a  characteristic  of  many  Persians.  In  this  picture  the  faulty  perspective 
referred  to  by  M.  Flandin  was  extremely  glaring.  In  the  execution  of  the  portrait 
itself  there  was  considerable  merit  It  was  highly  finished,  and  conveyed  the  idea 
of  a  good  likeness.  But  in  the  background  the  artist  had  dbplayed  a  line  of 
teDopl^  intended  evidently  to  be  far  m  the  rear  of  the  Shah,  but  which  appa- 
rently were  but  a  few  yards  from  him,  and  looked  like  a  j:^  of  uniformed  LuU- 
putians  under  eonunand  of  an  Oriental  Gullirer. 
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and  walked  round  the  walls  of  the 
Ark,  that  part  of  the  town  which 
contains  the  seraglios  of  the  princes 
and  the  barracks  of  the  troops.  Then, 
instead  of  going  to  the  great  gate  of 
the  palace,  wo  stooped  and  passed 
tiirough  a  postern  opening  upon  a 
little  back  court,  dark  and  silent. 
Our  guide  extinguished  his  lantern, 
and  the  doctor,  making  sign  to  me  to 
follow,  knocked  gently  at  a  small 
door,  which  was  cautiously  opened. 
Here  was  mystery  enough,  and  per- 
haps some  danger ;  but  the  originality 
of  the  adventure  delighted  me,  and  I 
did  as  I  was  bid,  at  risk  of  whatever 
might  happen.  We  passed  through 
a  dark  apartment  and  a  long  wind- 
ing corridor,  ascended  a  few  steps, 
crossed  a  second  apartment,  imper- 
fectly lighted,  but  in  which  I  was  able 
to  discern  a  great  number  of  pictures 
representing  women  dancing  or  play- 
ing, subjects  I  had  as  yet  nowhere 
seen.  I  concluded  I  was  in  the  part 
of  the  house  which  is  never  opened  to 
foreigners — that  is  to  say,  in  the  ze- 
nanah  or  women's  apartments.  I 
continued  to  follow  the  hakim,  who 
seemed  perfectly  to  know  his  way, 
and  soon  we  reached  one  of  those 
great  door-curtains  called  ferdehs, 
which  -rose  suddenly  before  me.  I 
was  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  licht 
that  filled  a  spacious  saloon,  all  glit- 
tering with  gold,  pwntings,  and  mir- 
rors. In  the  centre  of  the  room  a 
score  of  women,  surprised  by  my  ap- 
parition, shrieked  with  terror  and 
sought  to  hide  their  faces.  Prince 
Malek-Ehassem,  whom  I  did  not  at 
first  distingush,  was  lying  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  apartment  on  car- 
pets and  cushions,  and  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh  at  my  stupefaction, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not  less 
than  that  of  the  ladies.  The  Shah- 
zadeh  invited  me  to  approach  him, 
and  said  that,  desbous  of  gratifying 
the  wish  I  had  expressed,  but  unable 
to  dispose  of  other  persons'  property, 
the  only  thin^  he  could  do  was  to  re- 
ceive me  m  his  own  Anderoiin.^ 

The  houris  of  this  terrestrial  para- 
dise soon  recovered  'from  their  alarm, 
which  waa  replaced  by  curioaty. 
Whilst  M.  Flandin,  his  amiable  en- 
tertainer, another  member  of  the  Per- 
sian royal  family,  and  the  Frank 
doctor,  partook  of  an  elegant  supper, 


the    music    and    dancing    continued. 
The   dancers  had    little  cymbals  like 
castanets,  but  made  of  ringing  metal, 
fastened  to  their    fingers,    and    with 
them    marked    the    time.       They    at 
first  appeared  to  dance    out  of  com- 
plaisance for  their    lord    and   master, 
but    soon  they  became    heated    and 
animated,  their  movements    increased 
in  \ivacity,  and  the   orchestra,  which 
consisted  of  two  tambourines,  a  man- 
doline, and  of  a  sort  of  three-stringed 
violin  played  by  a  blind  man,  played 
fast  T  and  more  vigorously,  until  ex- 
citement   and    exhaustion    threw  the 
dancers  into  a  singular  sort  of  nervous 
paroxysm.      M.     Flandin,     however, 
was  iKJst  pleased  when   they  remained 
in  a  state  of  indolent  repose,  in  which 
he  had  better  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing their  dress  and  appeanmcc,  wilh 
a  view  to  future  artistic  delineations. 
Such  opportunities  are  rare  in  a  coun- 
try where  women  walk   abroad  but 
little,  and  when  they  do,   are  closely 
veiled  and  muffled.      It   is   probable 
that  during  his  whole  residence  and 
wanderings  in  Persia,  he  never  saw  so 
many  women's  faces  as  were  upon  that 
evening  assembled    before    him,    and 
submitted  to  his  inquisitive  gaze.     Ho 
made  the  most  of  his  good  fortune, 
and  gives  a  minute  account   of  the 
costume  and    attractions    of   the  in- 
mates of  the  complaisant  Shahzadeh's 
harem.     The  cosmetic  appliances  of 
the    fair    Persians    appear,  from    tlie 
following  passage,  to  oe  both  nume- 
rous and  curious : — 

"The  Persian  ladies,  judging  from 
those  of  the  anderoitn  in  which  I 
found  myself,  have  very  small  mouths, 
beautiful  teeth,  features  generally  soft 
and  delicate,  and  large  well-cut  eyes. 
They  are  accustomed  to  paint  the  in- 
ternal edge  of  the  eyelids  black,  and 
to  prolong  in  the  corners  the  black 
line  which  they  draw,  with  a  very 
fine  brush,  along  the  root  of  the  lashes. 
The  most  elegant  and  refined  amongst 
them  wear  patches  and  use  rouge. 
They  all  dye  their  hands  orange 
colour  with  henna,  a  dye  brouglit 
on  purpose  from  India,  making  them- 
selves thus  a  sort  of  glove,  reaching 
to  the  wrist.  The  soles  of  the  feet 
are  singularly  tinted,  imitating  a  shoe, 
and  the  nails  are  painted  with  car- 
mine. Their  hair  is  naturally  very 
fine,  and  of  a  blue  black ;  but  in  order 
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to  render  it  yet  blacker,  as  well  as  to 
piTe  it  gloss,  to  soften  and  preserve 
it,  they  dye  it  from  time  to  time  with 
a  preparation  combining  all  those 
fifiects* 

The  luxarions  practices  of  the  harem 
are  not  confined  to  the  Persian  women, 
hot  are  adopted  to  a  large  and  degrad- 
ing extent  by  the  men  of  that  country. 
Of  this  we  glean,  from  the  works  of 
various    English    travellers,    evidence 
which  Mr.  Flandin  fully  confirms.    The 
Persians  pass  much  time  and  endure 
some  suffering  in   the  adornment  of 
their  persons.     Like  the  women,  they 
stain  their  hands  and  feet,  and  paint 
their  nails;   but  it  is  the  beard,  and 
particularly  the  mustache,  that  is  the 
object  of  their  anxious  care.    Old  men 
never  wear  their  beards  white;  the 
lower    classes,  especially  in    country 
places,  dye  it  with  henna,  which  gives 
it  a  disagreeable    orange    tint.    But 
most    Persians,    even    though    their 
beard  be  naturally  black,  submit  them- 
selves every  fortnight    to    a    painful 
process,   performed    at   the    bath,  in 
which  henna,  pomatum,  and  indigo- 
leaf  pasto    successively    figure,    and 
daring  which  the  beard  passes  through 
as  many  tints  as  did  the  beard  of  the 
unfortunate  and  too  confiding  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse.    First  the  henna  produces  a 
fine  red;  this  the  application  of  the 
indigo  turns  to  a  dark  green,  wliich 
becomes,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,   the  much-desired  blue   olack. 
During  two   hours  that    the  patient 
lies    motionless   upon    his    back,  his 
beard   anointed   with  the  indigo  ex- 
tract, the  corrosive  acting  of  the  dye 
is  severely  felt  by  the  skin ;  but  a 
Persian's  dandyism  and  vanity  brave 
the  small  martyrdom.    Then  away  he 
goes  to    enjoy  his    kief   (far-niente) 
under  his  tent  if  the  weather  be  fine ; 
for  the  Persian,  like  most  Easterns, 
dearly  loves  the  tent.     At  Teheran, 
for  six  months  in  the  year,  the  heat  is 
intolerable,  spring  water  there  is  none, 
and  stagnant  pools  fill  the  air  with 
pestilential  miasma,  engendering  fever 
and  other  maladies.     So,  when  comes 
the  month  of  May,  all  the  Teheranese 
whose  daily  occupations  do  not  im- 
peratively retain    them    in    the    city, 
betake  themselves  to  the  valleys  and 
dopes  of  the  neighbouring  mountain 
of  Chimran,  where,  in  delightful  gar- 
dens, they  get  under  canvass  for  the 


summer.  There  they  do  a  great  deal 
of  kieft  dabble  their  hands  in  water, 
smoke,  and  eat  innumerable  water- 
melons, and  kriars — small  cucumbers, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and 
which  constitute  their  chief  food  in 
summer.  No  unpleasant  life  for  in- 
dolent Orientals,  in  a  delightful  climate 
and  in  gardens  full  of  tho  most  exqui- 
site fruits,  and  enlivened  by  the  song 
of  countless  birds.  In  a  land  where 
people  can  live  upon  cucumbers  and 
fruit  —  rendered  by  the  great  heat 
more  grateful  than  any  other  nourish- 
ment— a  bare  subsistence  cannot  bo 
hard  to  obtain.  Mr.  Flandin  vaunts 
the  glorious  bright-red  pomegranates 
of  Persia,  twelve  and  fifteen  inches 
in  circumference,  whose  juice  afforded 
him  so  delightful  a  beverage;  and 
tells  us  of  his  encampments  in  apricot 
orchards,  where,  on  pajrment  of  a  shil- 
ling, his  whole  caravan  was  allowed 
an  unlimited  consumption  of  the  fra- 
grant fruit.  But  it  is  not  to  be  infer- 
red from  the  Persian's  addiction  to 
rural  life  and  vegetable  diet,  that  his 
character  is  marked  by  pastoral  sim- 
plicity. He  is  the  very  incarnation 
of  falsehood  and  duplicity,  and  the 
most  skilfal  of  mankind  in  disguising 
his  thoughts.  Xenophon  might  still 
say  of  him  that  he  rides  well  and  is 
dexterous  with  the  bow,  for  he  is  a  fine 
horseman,  managing  his  steed  adroitly, 
and  using  his  arms  with  ease  in  his 
saddlo — a  kind  of  address  he  is  fond 
of  displaying  at  istakhals — and  the 
men  of  Khorasan  still  go  to  battlo 
armed  with  the  weapons  that  so  great>- 
ly  excited  the  risibility  of  Major 
Dalgetty;  but  as  regards  speakmg 
the  truth,  the  leader  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand would  have  to  retract  his  good 
opinion,  for  the  Persian  of  the  present 
day  is  the  greatest  liar  under  the  sun. 
The  innate  projpensity  to  falsehood  is 
fostered  by  education  and  example, 
until  it  becomes  so  strong  that  he 
would  rather  lie  than  speak  the  tmth, 
even  though  nothing  were  to  be  gained 
by  it.  Engaging  in  his  manners  and 
profuse  of  promises,  he  is  full  of  deceit, 
and  morally  corrupt  to  the  core.  In- 
tercourse with  him  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous, because  his  suavity  and  cour- 
tesy render  it  agreeable,  and  put  the 
stranger  off  his  guard.  He  has  a 
proverb  which  says  that  *  Politeness 
18  a  coin  destined  to  enrich  not  him 
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who  receives,  bat  him  who  expends 
it"  Upon  this  proverb  all  classes  of 
Persians  act,  and  never  smfle  more 
amiably  than  when  planning  a  rob- 
berv  or  fraud.  Bad  faith  is  the  role 
with  them,  honesty  a  very  rare  ex- 
ception. Nothing  in  Persia  is  ever 
paid  when  due,  or  in  full.  M.  de  Sercev 
soon  discovered  this.  At  the  Shah  s 
request,  the  French  government  had 
sent  a  dozen  non-commissioned  officers 
to  drill  his  army.  The  embas6y_found 
them  at  Tabriz,  in  a  state  of  penury 
and  destitution.  Various  causes  had 
concurred  to  prevent  their  employ- 
ment The  Russians  had  no  wish 
to  see  Persia  acquire  a  really  effective 
army.  England,  too,  according  to 
M.  Flandin,  who  has  a  strong  touch 
of  Anglophobia,  and  everywhere  de- 
tects the  perfidious  finger  of  British 
influence,  secretly  set  its  face  against 
the  improvement  of  Persian  troops. 
But  the  main  cause  was  the  jealousy 
of  the  native  officers,  who  feared  a 
diminution  of  their  importance  by  the 
introduction  of  men  really  acquainted 
with  the  profession  of  which  they  were 
totally  ignorant  Theur  whole  idea  of 
s(ridiering  consisted  m  strutting  about 
in  uniforms  of  Russian  fashion,  cover- 
ed with  ridiculous  decorations.  The 
embassy  had  been  received  at  the 
frontier  by  two  officers  of  cavalry,  one 
of  whom  had  the  rank  of  colonel,  al- 
though neither  appeared  to  be  much 
more  than  fourteen  years  old.  Thev 
were  loaded  with  long  sabres  and  with 
huge  epaulets,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  diminutive  stature;  and  their 
Utile  logs  were  lost  in  wide  trousers 
and  Hessian  boots.  Infant  militaires 
of  this  kind  might  naturally  fear  a 
contrast  with  the  experiencea  French 
sergeants,  who,  had  knowledge  been 
the  rule  for  advancement,  ought  doubt- 
less to  have  been  forthwith  made  into 
Persian  generals,  but  who,  instead  of 
that,  were  left  unemploved,  and  of 
course  unpaid.  The  ambassador  ex- 
erted  himself  to  obtain  them  their 
arrears,  and  received— unlimited  pro- 
mises, but  no  cash.  He  had  yet  to 
learn  the  msolvent  practbes  of  the 
country,  and  how  readily  Persians 
promise  that  which  they  never  mean 
to  perform.  As  for  paying  anything, 
they  appear  never  to  dream  of  such  a 
thing ;  they  are  greedy  takers,  but  the 
w«r8t  possible  givers.    Their  avidity 


for  fichkeck  (gifts)  is  at  once  disgnsU 
ing  and  laughable.  At  Teheran,  the 
visits  of  the  governor  and  of  the  Turk* 
ish  and  Russian  ambassadors  w^« 
followed  by  those  of  a  crowd  of  more 
or  less  important  persons,  who  all 
came  in  hopes  of  a  share  in  the  pre- 
sents which  it  was  presumed  M.  de 
Sercey  could  not  fail  to  make.  Skil- 
fully as  they  veiled  their  mercenary 
aim,  tbey  yet  could  not  wholly  con- 
ceal it  By  the  most  ingenious  and 
circuitous  paths  they  all  at  last  came 
to  the  same  conclusion — ^namely,  an 
assertion  of  pretended  services  ren- 
dered to  the  French  padishah,  and  to 
his  ambassador  in  particular,  and  an 
expression  of  Uieir  conviction  that  ihe 
said  ambassador  would  not  fail  to 
testify  his  gratitude:  no;  his  king 
and  his  country  were  too  firreat  ana 
munificent  for  that  The  frenchmen 
were  too  much  amused  to  dwell  upon 
the  shameless  cuiMdity  thus  displayed. 
"The  whole  of  their  manoeu^Tes," 
says  M.  Flandin, "  were  so  garnished 
with  compliments,  and  mingled  with 
adroit  flattery  and  subtle  insmuationa, 
that,  althouo:h  penetrating  their  ob- 
ject, we  coiud  not  help  mtding  them 
ver^  amiable.  They  did  not  all  lose 
their  time;  some  received  silk  stuf&, 
pieces  of  cloth,  watches ;  others,  aims, 
porcelain,  or  jewellery.  These  pre- 
sents may  be  said  to  have  been  utterly 
thrown  away,  but  it  is  customary  in 
Persia  thus  to  purchase  one's  wel- 
come. One  is  bound  to  arrive  .  there 
with  his  hands  full,  and  nothing  is 
changed  since  the  time  when  Chardin 
said,  that  to  sell  one  diamond  he  ffave 
away  two.  Nor  is  there  likelihood  of 
change,  so  rooted  in  the  Persian  cha^ 
racter  is  the  passion  for  the  pichkech — 
a  passion  which  the  increasing  poverty 
of  all  classes  cannot  but  stimiSate.^ 

The  stay  of  the  French  embassy  at 
Teheran  lasted  but  three  weeks,  the 
Shah  having  gone  to  Ispahan,  whither 
de  Sercey  followed  him.  Teheran, 
although  the  habitual  residence  of  the 
sovereign,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
capital,  is  of  less  real  importance  than 
Ispahan  and  Tabriz.  The  only  inte- 
resting part  of  the  city  is  the  Ark, 
central  in  position,  and  surrounded  by 
a  fortified  wall,  and  by  a  ditch  crossed 
by  drawbridges.  It  comprises  the 
Shah's  palace,  the  dwellings  of  some 
princes   of  the  blood  and  great  per- 
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souges  of  tlM  eomt,  nd  qiMrten  for 
pvt  of  the  royal  guard.  Within  it  is 
abo  a  large  sqnazet  called  the  Meidan- 
i-Shah  or  Ro3fal  Square,  and  dosed 
on  all  sides  by  walls,  flanked  by  towers 
provided  with  artillery.  ^In  the 
midst  of  this  square  ia  a  platform 
about  a  yard  in  height,  upon  whieh  is 
an  enormous  cannon,  whose  utility 
in  tiiat  place  it  is  difficult  to  under* 
sla&d.  Beneath  its  broken  carriage. 
I  one  day  saw  a  man  who  begged  and 
iuToked  AIL  I  was  told  he  was  a 
muiderer,  who  had  taken  refu^  there 
as  in  a  sanctuary.  The  fugitive  who 
reaches  its  shelter  cannot  m  touched, 
however  heinous  his  crime.  He  there 
awaits  the  passage  of  the  king,  who 
cannot  refuse  his  pardon.  Thus  the 
impunity  of  a  criminal  depends  upon 
his  agility.  There  are  other  places  of 
afl^lum,  notably  the  royal  mosque." 
Right  of  sanctuary,  long  since  abo- 
lished in  highly-civiliscA  countries 
as  an  inconvenient  and  irrational  in- 
terference with  the  proper  course  of 
justice,  may  be  indulgently  looked 
upon  in  a  land  where,  as  m  Persia, 
the  penal  code  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
most  barbarous  tortures  man  can  in- 
fliet  upon  man.  Persian  perfidy  and 
eoiTuplion  are  only  to  be  equalled  by 
Persian  cruelty.  To  ^is  very  day 
the  most  atrocious  punishments  are 
of  common  occurrence.  It  is  not  two 
years  since  the  blood  of  the  European 
pubUc  ran  cold  at  the  recital  contain- 
ed in  every  newspaper  of  that  inflicted 
upon  some  wretched  fanatics  charged 
with  high  treason.  But  ofiences  far 
leas  grave  are  almost  as  severely  visit- 
ed, and  of  this  M.  Flandin  witnessed 
numerous  examples — as,  for  instance, 
a  baker  thrown  into  his  own  oven  for 
dishonest  practices  with  liis  bread ;  a 
batcher  nailed  by  the  ear  to  his  own 
doorpost  for  a  similar  ofience.  Cutting 
off  ears  and  noses  is  considered  quite 
a  trifling  penalty,  and  in  numerous  in- 
stances  the  Frenchmen  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  preventing  its  applica- 
tion to  persons  of  whose  misconduct 
thev  had  found  it  necessary  to  com- 
plam  to  the  authorities.  But  it  was 
at  Ispahan  that  these  horrors  reached 
their  height  The  motive  of  the 
Shah's  journey  thither,  or  rather  of 
his  inarch  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  troops,  was  to  suppress  a  great  in- 
surrection, headed  by  the  chief  of  the 


MoUafaa,  the  Mahometan  Primate  of 
Persia,  whose  amlntion,  importance, 
and  immense  wealth,  had  inspired 
him  with  the  idea  of  emancipating 
himself  from  the  royal  authority.  He 
had  enlisted  under  his  banner  a  legion 
of  robbers,  assassins,  scamps,  and 
Uzzaroni,  known  in  Persia  under  the 
generic  name  of  UnUis,  These  ban- 
ditti had  driven  out  the  feeble  garri- 
son of  Ispahan,  and  had  since  lived 
there  at  free  quarters,  dail^  commit- 
ting every  unaginable  cnme.  On 
the  ^>proach  of  the  Shah*s  army,  the 
greater  part  of  them  fled.  Some, 
however,  either  tardy  to  escape  or 
bolder  than  the  rest,  remained  con- 
cealed in  the  city.  Search  was  made 
for  them,  they  were  discovered,  and 
thousands  of  their  victims  flocked 
eagerly  to  bear  witness  against  them. 
The  women,  especially,  who  had  en- 
dured outrage  at  their  hands,  came 
m  crowds,  imploring,  with  tears  in 
then-  eyes,  permission  to  cut  off  the 
hands  and  heads  of  their  ravishers. 
This  would  have  been  a  mild  punish- 
ment compared  to  others  that  were- 
inflicted  on  these  miserable  wretches. 
Some  were  thrown  upon  bayonets, 
others  were  buried  to  the  waist,  their 
heads  downwards,  in  a  row,  their  k  gs 
in  the  air,  and  tied  to  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  what  the    Persians    call 

fardens  of  vines.  Details  still  more 
orrible  are  given  by  M.  Flandin, 
who  reverts  to  the  subject  at  a  much 
later  period  of  his  travels,  when  visit- 
ing the  curiosities  of  Shiraz.  -Man- 
outcher  Khan,  a  Georgian  eunuch, 
remarkable  for  his  energy  and  cruelty, 
and  who  was  then  governor  of  Ispa- 
han, had  been  sent,  some  years  ago, 
to  head  an  expedition  against  the 
robber  Mamacenis^  whoso  haunts 
were  in  the  mountains  between 
Shiraz  and  Shuster.  Having  taken 
a  certain  number  of  them  prisoners, 
he  hit  upon  a  plan  for  striking  terror 
into  their  comrades  still  at  large.  In 
the  plain  of  Shiraz,  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  town,  he  built  a  tower^ 
in  whose  walls  he  left  as  many 
niches  ns  there  were  captives.  These 
were  then  placed  in  the  recesses  and 
walled  up,  an  opening  being  left  op- 
posite to  their  faces,  that  Uie  suffer^ 
ings  they  endured  might  be  visible 
to  all  who  passed.  M.  Flandin  found 
some  remains  of  skulls  and  rags  of 
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some,  disposed  to  play  tridca^  and, 
when  detected,  showed  fight.  Thus, 
ivhen  exploring  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
polis,  the  ketkhodah  of  a  small  ham- 
let refused  lodgings  to  the  travel- 
ers, charged  tSsm  extravagantlj  for 
provisions,  heat  their  servants  he^ 
cause  they  purchased  them  elsewhere, 
endeavourea  to  expel  them  from  the 
garden  where  they  had  camped,  and 
was  neariy  shot  in  a  conffict  vnth  one 
of  then*  couriers.  Fortunately  a  supe- 
rior functionary  happened  to  vidt  the 
yijiaee  the  next  day,  and  on  hearmg 
of  his  conduct,  bad  him  at  once 
seized  and  hastfnadoed.  Whereupon, 
the  following  morning— and  this  is  a 
characteristic  Persian  trait — ^the  ket- 
khodah came  humbly  to  the  FVench 
tent  to  imgore  pardon.  They  drove 
him  away  Eke  a  dog,  and  ever  after- 
wards he  was  gentle,  polite,  and  eager 
to  render  them  services.  The  same 
treatment  had  an  equally  good  effect 
on  a  different  class  of  public  ser- 
vants-^e  customhouse  officersw  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Pyra- 
zan — whidi  name  signifies  the  old 
woman — upon  the  way  from  Shiraz 
to  Bender-bonchir,  the  travellers  en- 
countered a  party  of  these  rahdars  or 
guardians  of  the^  road,  who  demanded 
a  duty  customarily  paid  by  caravans. 
On  M.  Flandin's  refusal,  the  chief 
seized  his  horse's  hndh,  a  liberty 
promptly  repaid  by  a  cut  of  a  whip, 
which  made  the  maB  let  go.  Up 
came  Ressoulbek,  the  principu  courier, 
at  a  gallop^  dashed  into  the  midst  of 
^e  rahdars,  loading  them  with  abuse, 
and  exhibited  hismman.  The  paper, 
the  volley  of  epithets^  and  the  vigor- 
ous lash,  which  might  have  been  do- 
Kvered  by  the  hand  of  the  first  noble 
in  Persia,  produced  their  efiect,  and 
the  soldiers  humbly  apologised. 

Ressoulbek,  who  was  not  a  bad 
fellow  for  a  Persian,  was  in  his  own 
person  an  example  of  the  habitual  in- 
justice  and  insolvency  of  Persian  ad- 
ministration. He  had  an  order  on  the 
treasury,  payable  in  Shiraz;  and  M, 
Flandin,  who  was  on  familiar  and 
friendly  terms  with  the  Shahzadeh 
there  commanding,  did  his  utmost  to 
get  it  paid,  but  without  success.  The 
prince  interested  himself  in  the  matter, 
but  in  vain.  Neither  liis  influence, 
nor  the  authority  of  the  Shah's  seal, 
attached  to  the  document,  could  prevail 


over  the  innumerable  tricks  snd  doTiecs 
resorted  to  by  those  who  sboidd  have 
paid.    The  prince  got  quite  ashamed, 
"To-morrow,"  was  his  constant  an- 
swer, but  ft  never  came.     At  last  a 
date    oi     payment    was      positively 
fixed;  it  was  subsequent  to  that    of 
M.  Flandin's  departure.    When  Res- 
soulbek overtook  him  on  the  road,  it 
was  easy  to  see  by  his  face  that  there 
had     l>een     further     postponement* 
Notwithstanding   the    promises  made 
and  the  word  pledged  by  the    Shah* 
zadeh,  the  treasurer  of  the  province 
had  again  put  him  off.    He  had  beeu 
to  the  prince,  who  had  taken  his  order, 
and  promised  to  hare  it  paid  to  his 
cousin,  who  was  at  Shiraz.     "  Poor 
Ressoulbek  was  quite  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  I  saw  that  he  blushed  for 
the  bad  faith  of  the  authorities  of  his 
country.     He  was    ashamed    of    the 
inexactness  or  penury  of  the   pablic 
exchequer;   and  finding  himself    un- 
able to  palliate  the  one  or  coneeal  the 
other,  he    said,  bitterly,    ^If   I    had 
neither  wife  nor   chiliireiH    Se^by  I 
would  ask  you  to  take  me  mih  you  to 
France.'    The    general   consequences 
of  this  state  of  things  are  deplorable ; 
it  is  thus  that  all  declines  and  perishes 
in  Persia.      Patriotism  is  dead;  and 
if  a  spark  of  religious  fanaticism  still 
burns  beneath  the  ashes  that  corer 
this    unhappy  country,  it  no    longer 
suffices  to  warm  the  heart  of  the  Per- 
sian.    A   few    plundering  khans  re- 
mam  about  the  throne  so  long  as  they 
see  a  little  gold  to  be  gathered  in  its 
vicinity ;  but  amongst  the  people  there 
are    many  who,  regarding    4e  king 
and  his  vizier  with  contempt,  hesitatOr 
and  turn  towards  the  foreigner.  Theirs 
are  the  tmeasy  and  anxious  glances 
for  which  the  Russians  watch  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  to  which,  in 
those  of  the  south,  the  English  ahready 
actively  respond." 

It  ia  to  be  ol^erved,  and  will  hardly 
escape  any  intelligent  reader  of  his 
book,  that  M.  Flandin,  a  clever  . 
painter,  an  industrious  antiquarian, 
an  agreeable  and  lively  narrator,  and, 
as  fM*  as  hb  volumes  enable  us  to 
judge,  a  generous  and  kind-hearted 
man,  has  but  crude  and  romantic 
notions  on  certain '  political  subjects. 
In  observation  he  is  shrewd  enough ; 
what  he  sees  he  describes  well,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cor- 
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reetness  of  lus   sppreemtioii  of  Per- 
sians  condition,    corruption,   and   de- 
dioe— cenfinned,  moreover,  by  many 
eontemporary   writers.      Bat,   as   we 
before  remarked,  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the    East  he  is  an   Anglopho- 
bist  (to  coin  a  word  for  llie  ooeasion), 
and    chnishes   a    sincere    convictioii 
that  Great  Britain  is  eternally,  excln- 
fively,  and    enscrapaloQAly  bent    on 
extending    her    territory  and  finding 
new  markets  for  her    manufactures. 
He  belongs  to  that  division  of  his 
nation  who  hold  or  profess  a  settled 
and  irrational  conviction  of  the  habi- 
toal  perfidy  of  this  country— a  convic- 
tion they  would  be  extremely  puzzled 
to  justify  by  the  adduction  of  facts. 
The  Ekiglish,  according  to  him,  have 
ne^ected  no  means,  during  the  last 
forty  years,  of  weakening  and  killing 
Persia,  and  impoverishing  its  people. 
All  the  influentnl  men  in  the  country 
sre  in  English  pay — ^rather  a  heavy 
pull  upon  the  secret-service  money; 
every  Englishnian  he  meets  is  taken 
for  •*  one  of  those  agents  without  any 
oflkial  character,  but  as  enterprising 
as  they  are  persevering,  whom  Eng- 
land sends    forth  wfaitiiersoever    she 
has  oljects  to   gain  and  interests  to 
preserve."     We    feel    quite    grateful 
.  when  we  find  him,  however   rarely, 
departing  from  his   usual  strain,  and 
b^iowing  a  word  or  two  of  commen- 
dation on  one  of  onr  countrymen — as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Layard,  whom  he 
fell  in  with  during  his  rambles,  and  of 
whom  (althongli  far  from  acquitting 
fahn  of  nefarious  designs  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  Persia)  he  speaks  as 
''tiie  ingenious  and  learned  interpre- 
ter of  the  antiquities  of  Asia."     At 
PersepoUs,  too,  be  is  so  generous  as 
to    eulogise    the    man  who    out-di- 
plomatised    Napoleon^s    ambassador. 
**  Amongst    the     names,"     he    says, 
''that  travellers   have   not   fcareS  to 
engrave  upon  the   palace  of  Xerxes, 
very  few  are  those  of  celebrated  men. 
We  read,  however,  those  of  two  di- 
plomatists who  have  left  more  hon- 
ourable   evidence    of    their    passage 
through  Persia  than  this  singular  visa 
inscribed  between  the  legs  or  on  the 
breast  of  the  colossus  of  Persepolis. 
One  is  that  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  am- 
bassador   to  Fcth-Ali-Shah   in   1807, 
who  has  written  an  excellent  history 
of  the  country.    The  other  is  that  of 


tiie  charming  author  of  the  Persian 
Gil  Bhis,  of  Ha^i  Bo&a— Morier, 
who  to  his  literary  talent  added  that 
of  an  observer  and  painter  of  man- 
ners." We  may  content  ourselves 
with  these  two  brief  paragraphs  of 
praise,  and  ransack  the  volumes  im 
vain  for  further  laudation  of  English- 
men. In  doing  so  we  stumble  upon 
a  passage  exemplifying  the  amusing 
ingenuity  with  which  M.  Flandia 
eveiTwhere  detects  the  mischievous 
hand  of  English  influence.  He  is 
speaiiing  of  tiie  narcotic  drug  Jiaschis^ 
extracted  from  hemp,  and  principally 
used  in  Egypt  ^It  was  imported 
into  Persia;  but  the  accidents  that 
occurred  from  its  use  determined 
the  Shah  to  prohibit  it  under  the 
severest  penalties— amounting,  I  was 
assured,  to  sentence  of  death— on  any 
who  brought  it  into  the  country. 
This  solicitude  of  the  king  of  Persia 
for  his  subjects  singularly  astonished 
me;  but  as  haschis  is  a  dangerous 
rival  to  opium,  I  asked  myself  if  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  recognise 
the  finger  of  England  in  this  veto. 
The  supposition  appeared  to  me  much 
more  natural  and  probable  than  the 
Shah*s  capricious  tenderness  for  his 
people." 

In  the  course  of  his  protracted  pere- 
grinations it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
tiiat  M«  Flandin  had  not  numerous 
encounters  with  persons  more  inter- 
esting and  agreeable  to  meet  than 
covert  English  emissaries,  truculent 
village  mayors^ '  refractory  custom, 
house  officers,  and  Kouli  assassins. 
He  came  across  all  sorts  of  strange 
characters,  such  as  one  scarcely  ex- 
pects to  fall  in  with  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  although  to  experienced  wan- 
derers in  the  far  East  they  are  doubt- 
less familiar  enough.  The  following 
is  a  striking  account  of  one  of  these 
meetings : — 

"  My  researches  in  the  hypogea  of 
Persepolis  were  interrupted  by  an 
incident  that  merits  narrating.  I 
perceived,  ascending  the  path,  two 
individuals  whose  costumes  appeared 
to  me  from  afar  to  differ  from  that  of 
the  Persians.  They  were  old  men,  of 
low  stature,  but  robust  and  quick- 
eyed.  Instead  of  the  pointed  cap  of 
lambskin,  their  heads  were  covered 
with  large  turbans,  whose  points 
hung    down    upon    theur    shoulders. 
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Their  beards,  instead  of  bein^  care- 
fully dyed  of  a  fme  black,  accoraing  to 
Persian  custom,  were  perfectly  white. 
They  exchanged  a  few  woras  in  a 
tongue  I  had  not  yet  heard  spoken  in 
those  regions;  then  they  addressed 
me  in  Persian.  In  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions, they  told  me  they  were  mer- 
chants from  Yezd,  whither  they  were 
returning  after  a  long  journey  in  the 
north  of  Persia.  They  added  that, 
like  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Yezd, 
they  were  Ghebers ;  and  that,  in  their 
quality  of  fire-worshippers,  like  Djcm- 
e&id,  the  great  king  who  had  built  the 
palaces  of  Pcrsepolis,  they  had  been 
unwilling  to  pass  near  those  ruins 
without  turning  aside  to  offer  up  a 
pious  prayer.  They  had  scarcely 
spoken,  when  they  set  to  gathering 
small  wood  and  dry  plants,  formed  a 
sort  of  little  pile  on  tJie  edge  of  the 
rock  on  which  we  w^ere,  and  lighted 
it,  murmuring  prayers  in  the  same 
language  I  had  heard  them  speak 
upon  their  arrival,  and  which  must 
have  been  Zend,  the  language  of  Zoro- 
aster and  of  the  Zmdaxesta,  that 
whose  characters  were  engraven  on 
the  walls  of  Persepolis.  Whilst  the 
two  Ghebers  thus  prayed  before  their 
fire,  I  raised'  my  eye  to  the  upper 
bas-relief  of  the  facade  of  the  funeral 
vault  before  which  we  were.  The 
scene  it  represented  was  exactly  simi- 
lar. This  worship  still  had,  after 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  vota- 
ries whose  faith  had  been  preserved 
notwithstanding  the  -  persecutions  of 
the  sectaries  of  Mahomet  and  of  All. 
Lon^  after  the  departure  of  the  two 
Ghebers,  the  little  pile  still  smoked, 
and  its  light  smoke  ascended  towards 
heaven  in  a  thin  grey  column.  I  felt 
the  influence  of  a  religious  impression 
on  finding  myself  alone  beside  these 
ashes  which  nad  received  the  homage 
of  the  two  prostrate  old  men;  the 
vapour  of  the  sacrifice  slowly  rising 
above  the  wild  rocks  that  commanded 
the  silent  plain,  covered  with  ruins, 
amidst  which  are  still  to  be  found  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  altars  of  fire." 
During  the  two  months  M.  Flan- 
din's  little  party  passed  amonsst  these 
interesting  remains  of  Persii^s  former 
greatness,  few  visitors  disturbed  their 
solitude.  Now  and  then  a  traveller 
deviated  from  his  road  to  take  a  cur- 
sory but    wondering   sun'ey  of  the 


strange   bas-relief  of   Takht-ir-Jemshid 
(the  throne  or  palace  of  Gemschid), 
and    wondered    even    more    to    find 
Franks  camped  amidst  the  ruins,   at 
great    inconvenience   and   some    risk. 
These  visitors  generally  explained  tho 
presence  of  the  strangers  in  the  way 
most  flattering  to  their  national  pride. 
Doubtless  they  went  tliither  because 
in  their  own  country  they  had  nothing 
so    great  and    magnificent    as    those 
monuments.     Some,  however,  took  a 
different  view  of  the  matter.     In  Per- 
sia and  other  parts  of  the  East,  the 
idea  prevails  that  all  ancient  monu- 
ments, particularly  those  bearing  in- 
scriptions, indicate  the  place  of  hidden 
treasures.     The  men  from  an  adjacent 
village,  whom    Messrs.    Flandin  and 
Coste  employed  for  their  archasologi- 
cal  diggings,  were,  like  most  Persians, 
too  intelligent  not  to  take  an  interest 
in  the   excavations  which  brought  to 
light  fine  sculptures,  preWously  almost 
buried  in    the   earth;   but   still    they 
could  not  believe  that  the  mere  love 
of  art  was  the  sole  stimulant  to  these 
researches ;   they  were  fully  persuaded 
that  they  had  to  do  with  treasure- 
seekers,  and  countenanced    a    report 
that  tho  Franks  daily  found  gold  and 
jewels,  and  that  they  had  discovered 
a  vase   containing  sixteen  baUemans, 
or  fifty  pounds'  weight  of  gold  coin, 
part   of  which  they  had  sent  to  the 
Shah.     In  vain  did  M.  Flandin  point  ^ 
out  the  absurdity  of  these  notions,  and  * 
the  impossibility  of  his  finding  trea- 
sures without  the  knowledge  of  the 
men  who  did  all  the  digging.    It  was 
their  belief  that  he  made  them  dig 
just  to  the  depth  at  which  he  knew 
the  treasure  lay,  and  then  took  it  up 
in  the  night.     Nocturnal  alarms  from 
marauders  were  the   consequence  of 
the  reports  thus  spread.     Two  sol- 
diers, sent  by  the  governor  of  Shiraz, 
stood  sentry  oy  turns  the  night  through, 
masking  their  fire  with  a  barricade, 
lest  they  should  be  picked  off  from  afar 
hy  its  light.    Another  ingenious  de- 
vice of  tliese  warriors  was  to  put  caps 
and  cloaks  on  stakes  planted  in  tlio 
ground  round  about  the  fire,  to  make 
tho  robbers  think  the  guard  numerous. 
They  had  great  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy  of  these  scarecrows.     Amongst 
other  odd  visits,  M.  Flandin  one  dlay, 
when  hard  at  work  amongst  tho  ruins, 
impugning  Ker  Porter's  accuracy  con- 
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eermng  tiie  tails  of  ftboloos  monsters, 
and  sketching  bas-relief  combats  be- 
tween old  Persian  divinities,  was  in- 
traded  npon  by  a  gentleman  in  a  tiger- 
ddn  mantle  and  pointed  yellow  cap, 
ids  arms  and  legs  naked,  a  large  talis- 
man   hanmg  down    upon    his   bare 
breast,  and  a  cap  of  Indian  nut-shell 
suspended  by  a  brass  chain  from  his 
ami.    The  cnp  contained  some  small 
coins,  and  a  little  honey,  which  he 
o&red  to  M.   Flandin.    Under  pre- 
tence of  a  gift,  he  thus  asked  an  alms. 
"nds  eorious-lookinfif  stranger,  whose 
skin  was  blackened  by  exposure  to 
tlie  son,  and  whose  long  matted  hair 
feH  down  upon  his  shoulders,  was  a 
dervish  or  fakir,  a  sample  of  one  of 
the    greatest    nuisances    m    Persia. 
These    dervishes    are    generally    de- 
bduiched  reprobates  and  robbers,  but 
are  looked  upon  by  the  pious  as  holy 
men,  for  whom  a  snug  place  is  spe- 
eiaUy  reserved    amongst    the    houris 
of   Mahomet's  paradise.     The    vaga^ 
bonds  stroll  about  the  country,  instel- 
iln^  themselves  wherever  they  please, 
and  remiuning  as  lon^  as  they  list 
None  dare  refuse  them  shelter;  with 
their  cry  of  Fa,  Ali!  incessantly  re- 
peated,   they    obtain    whatever    they 
desire.     They  are  supposed  to  have 
remedies  for  all  ills;   barren  women 
consult  them,  and  men  dread  them  on 
aeeount  of  their  reputed  power  of  cast^ 
ing  spells.     ^  I  knew  one,"  says  M. 
Flandin,    ^wfao    was   called    dervish- 
Siah,  because  he  had  quartered  him- 
sdf  upon  the  king.    He  never  quitted 
the  royal  residence,  but  followed  the 
Shah,  wherever  he  went,  and  had  his 
tent  and  his  mule  or  horse  to  enable 
hbn  to  do  so.     He  was  the  greatest 
possible  scamp;  drunken,  a  gambler,  a 
debauchee,  he  combined  all    imagin- 
able vices  in  his  own  person.    He  was 
nevertheless    esteemed    a    saint,  and 
some    day  perhaps   a    tomb  will  be 
raised  to  him,  bearing  the  name  of 
tnum,  in   token  of  profound  venera^ 
tion."    Their  vow  of  poverty  imposes 
no  privation  upon  these  gentry,  since^ 
they  get  everything  for  the  asking; 
and  sometimes  they  renounce  it,  to 
beeome  miriMS  or  khans,  if  fortune  * 
&vour8  them  so  far.    Some  few  of 
tiiem  really  are  austere  religious  fa^ 
naties,  who  pass  whole  days  m  prayer 
and  fasting,  and  live  apart  from  the 
worki,  plunged  in  a  sort  of  stupid 


eestacy,  which  the  Mussulmans  greatly 
admire.  In  connection  with  the  po- 
pular belief  that  they  possess  myste- 
rious cures  for  the  bites  of  serpents 
and  the  sting  of  scorpions,  M.  Flandin 
relates  a  curious  incident  whifth  oc- 
curred when  he  was  at  Ispahan: 
"-  The  Persian  servant  of  a  European 
had  been  stung  by  a  scorpion,  and  his 
master  wished  to  apply  ammonia, 
the  usual  remedy  in  such  coses,  but 
the  man  refusea  and  ran  off  to  the 
bazaar.  When  he  returned,  ho  said 
he  was  cured,  and  appeared  to  foe  so. 
The  European,  rather  surprised  at  this 
almost  instantaneous  cure,  questioned 
him,  and  found  that  he  had  been  to  a 
dervish  who  enjoyed  great  reputation 
in  such  cases.  This  dervish,  he  said, 
after  examining  the  wound  and  utter- 
ing a  few  words,  had  several  times 
li^tly  touched  it  with  a  little  iron 
bkde.  Still  more  astonished  at  the 
remedy  than  at  the  cure,  the  European 
desired  to  see  the  instrument  by  which 
the  latter  was  said  to  have  been  effect- 
ed. At  the  cost  of  a  small  picHkech 
he  was  allowed  to  have  it  for  a  few 
minutes  in  his  possession.  After  care- 
ful examination,  finding  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  the  instrument,  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  cure  was  a  mere 
trick ;  that  the  dervisfTVvas  an  impos- 
tor, that  the  scor^Hon's  sting  had  not 
penetrated,  and  that  his  servant  had 
been  more  frightened  than  hurt  He 
threw  the  blade  contemptuously  upon 
the  table,  when  to  his  great  sarprise, 
he  beheld  it  attach  itself  strongly  to  a 
knife.  The  quack's  instrument  was 
simply  a  magnet.  But  what  power 
had  the  loadstone's  attraction  over 
venom?  This  discovery  was  very 
odd;  incredulity  was  at  a  nonplus; 
and  yet  the  man  stung  by  the  scorpion 
was  cured,  and  he  who  had  cured  him 
was  in  great  renown  at  Ispahan  for 
the  treatment  of  that  sort  of  wound. 
I  relate  these  facts  without  comment; 
who  knows  if  science  will  not  one  day 
discover  something  a»  yet  unknown  to 
it  bat  practised  by  the  Persians  ?  Have 
not  savages  remedies  composed  of  the 
juice  of  plants,  of  whose  existence  our 
European  science  is  ignorant  ?" 

In  Persia  there  is  a  legend  or  tnu 
dition  for  everything,  and  some  of 
these  are  as  fanciful  as  they  are  ab- 
surd. When  at  Tehenm,  M.  Flandin 
was  told  various  strange  stories  relat- 
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ing  to  the  lofty  peak  of  Demawend — 
that  gigantic  cone,  eternally  ice- 
crowned,  which  in  clear  weather  is 
visible,  through  the  transparent  at- 
mosphere of  Persia,  a  hundred  leagues 
off,  in  the  city  of  Ispahan.  One  of 
^e  most  generally  bolieved  tales  re- 
lating to  fie  mountain  is,  that  a  plant 
grows  upon  its  slopes,  and  there  alone, 
which  produces  gold.  The  origin  of 
this  story  is  to  bo  traced  to  the  golden 
colour  assumed  by  the  teeth  of  ihe 
sheep  that  crop  the  herbage  of  the 
Demawend.  The  phenomenon  is 
easily  explained  by  a  colouring  pro- 
perty of  the  grass ;  but  the  Persians, 
constant  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  pre- 
fer to  behold  in  it  an  indication  of  the 
presence  of  gold.  Some  of  those  whose 
faith  is  strongest  ascend  the  mountain 
with  great  labour,  to  gather  this  gnsA, 
and  extract  its  precious  essence.  There 
are  no  instances  upon  record  of  for- 
tunes having  been  made  in  this  man- 
ner. A  more  poetical  tradition  is  that 
preserved  with  respect  to  a  mauvais 
pas  on  the  mountain  of  Pyrazan  in 
Pars,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  When  descending  the 
mountain,  and  soon  after  quitting  a 
little  caravanserai,  about  half  way 
down,  at  which  they  had  passed  the 
nighty  Messrp*  flandm  and  Coste  came 
to  what  is  called  the  Cotal-Daukhtar, 
or  the  young  girVs  staircase.  A  stu- 
pendous mountain  of  rock,  flanked  by 
a  bottomless  abyss,  has  to  be  descend- 
ed by  a  narrow  track  which  zigzags 
down  its  almost  perpendicular  side. 
Hie  path  is  worn  smooth  and  slippery, 
there  is  no  foothold  for  the  horses  and 
mules,  and  few  caravans  accomplish 
the  dangerous  passage  without  loss  of 
baggage,  and  often  of  beasts.  When 
ascending  the  muleteers  push  and 
support  their  animals ;  when  descend- 
ing, they  hold  them  back  by  the  tail. 
Not  unfrequently  they  are  compelled 
to  unload  them,  and  to  carry  their 
burthens  piecemeal  over  the  worst 
parts  of  the  path.  This  was  formerly 
less  dangerous;  there  were  steps  cut 
in  the  rock;  crevices  were  filled  up 
with  stones.  A  parapet  diminished  at 
least  the  appearance  of  danger ;  but  of 
the  parapet  scarcely  a  vestige  remains, 
and  the  road  is  a  mere  goat-track. 
The  Persians  tell  of  a  young  princess 
who  once  dwelt  upon  the  summit  of 
Pyrazan,  and  whose  lover  daily  went 


to  visit  her.  He  arrived  so  panting 
and  exhausted,  that  she  had  a  stair- 
case cut  in  the  rock  to  facilitate  Us 
visits.  But  the  lovers  are  long  sinoo 
dead,  and  their  stairs  are  broken  up 
and  degraded.  Again,  when  scaling 
some  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  little  town  of  Hanudan,  supposed 
to  stand  upon  the  site  of  Ecbatana, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  the  guides 
pointed  out  to  the  travellers,  in  a  tone 
of  great  veneration,  a  huge  stone  mass 
split  into  two.  Its  division  had  been 
effected,  they  religiously  believed  and 
confidently  affirmed,  by  a  single  blow 
of  the  scimitar  of  their  great  iman,  Alt. 
A  few  days  previously,  a  mark  upon 
a  rock,  having  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
horse-shoe,  mul  been  shown  to  M. 
Flandin  as  having  been  left  there  by 
the  hoof  of  All's  horse.  A  more  mo- 
dem, but  hardly  a  more  credible  mar- 
vel, is  pictorially  represented  amongst 
the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Rhey,  near 
Teheran.  Hard  by  an  abundant 
spring,  known  as  All's  fountain,  and 
on  the  face  of  a  rock  chiselled  smooth 
for  the  purpoitii  amidst  nests  of  eagles 
and  vultures,  a  bas-relief  reprearats 
Feth-Ali-Shah  on  horseback,  striking 
down  a  lion  by  a  single  thrust  of  hn 
lance.  An  old  man,  who  had  belonged 
to  that  prince's  court,  assured  M. 
Flandin  he  had  been  eyewitness  of  the 
feat:  To  which  the  painter  appends 
the  remark,  that  the  Persians  love  the 
marvellous,  and  have  very  small  re- 
gard for  truth. 

On  his  entrance  into  Persia,  by  the 
northern  frontier,  M  Flandin  received 
practical  proof  of  Pereian  dislike  to 
the  Russuins.  Whilst  sketching  his 
first  halting-place,  he  was  assail^  by 
a  shower  of  stones  and  abuse,  with 
which  was  coupled  the  word  Moscov 
(Russian).  The  notion  of  there  being 
other  Franks  than  UtiQ  Czar's  sulijectB 
had  probably  never  entered  diese 
peoide's  heads.  The  ambassador 
made  his  complaint,  and  the  stick, 
that  eternal  resource  in  Persia,  to 
whioh  high  and  low  are  alike  subject, 
was  applied  to  improve  the  googn- 
pliical  knowledge  of  M.  Flandin's  as- 
sailants. The  loss  of  Georgia,  and 
their  defeats  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes,  still  rankle  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Pereians.  Their  antipathy  to  the 
Turks  is  equally  strong,  kept  up  partly 
by  the  recollection  of  former  wars 
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«iMi  antagonkm,  and  portly  by  aect»- 
lun  diSSareiioes  of  creed.    From  the 
latter   cause    arises    a   bitter  hatred. 
•«  Turkey,''  said  the  old  Mollah  then 
prime  minister  of  Hie  Shah,  ^  were  it 
twice  as  large,  would  be  but  a  small 
monthful  for  Persia."    Carried  away 
by  his  fttrioos  zeal,  the  old  fimatic  did 
not  perceive  that  he  talked  nonsense. 
Not  that  snch  ridieulons  rhodomon- 
tade  is  uncommon   in  that  country, 
whose  inhaUtants  are  the  very  Gas- 
cons of  the  East,  with  the  difllerence, 
that  Gascons,  though  they  may  talk 
big«  usually  tight  well;   whereas  the 
Persians,  dispirited   and  demoralised, 
and  having  small  inducement  to  fight 
in  defence  of  a  fallen  nationality,  and 
a   government   alternately   barbarous 
and  pusillanimous,  are  not  likely  to 
dispUy    much    greater   prowess    and 
military  skill,  when  next  taken  into 
tiie  field,  than  they  did  in  their  con- 
test with  the  Russians.    Individually 
^  they    may    be    brave.     M.    Flandin 
somewhere  affirms  that  thev  are,  al- 
though such  is  hardly  ihe  opmion  that 
will  be  formed  from^my  other  pos- 
nges  of  his  book ;  but  it  will  be  hard 
to   make    an  efficient  Persian  army, 
under  the  present  system  by  which 
the  country  is  governed,  with  officers 
who  are  either  boys,  or  enervated  by 
the  excesses  and  shameful  vices  to 
which  Persians  are  prone,  'and  who 
look  upon  the  service   merely  as  a 
means  of  gratifying  their  more  than 
womanish  vanity,  by  wearing    fancy 
uniforms,  monster  epaulets,  and  dia^ 
mond     decorations,    and    have    loss 
knowledge  of  their  duty  than  a  Euro- 
pean corporal.    The  private  soldiers, 
upon  the  other  hand,  have  nothing  to 
fight  for.    Taken,  for  the  most  part, 
by  force,  and  for  perpetual  service — 
unless  the  Shah  thinks  proper  to  re- 
lease them — receiving    a    little  grain 
for  sole  rations,  they  are  most  irregu- 
larly paid,  and  are  often  near  to  star- 
vation.     The   Shah   takes    from    his 
coffers  the    money  requisite  for  the 
payment  of  the  soldier,  and  gives  it 
to   his    prime    minister,  from  whose 
hand  it  passes  through  so  many  others, 
that  the  twelve  tomauns  (about  six 
pounds),  which  each  man  is  entitled 
to  annually,  dwindle  to  five   or  six, 
before,  after  long  delay,  they  reach 
his  hands.    M.  Flandin  saw  a  regi- 
ment that  had  had  no  pay  for  two 
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years.  Sometimes  th«r  misery  drives 
the  poor  wretches  to  mutiny,  by  which 
they  perhaps  obtain  a  small  payment 
on  account;  but  often  it  is  fouaamoro 
convenient  to  disband  them,  and  raise 
a  new  regiment  Promotion  in  Persia 
is  obtained  neither  by  merit  nor  by 
military  knowledge,  hut  solely  by 
birth,  caprice,  or  intrigue.  Princes 
and  khans,  whatever  their  age,  hav- 
ing never  served,  totally  ignorant  of 
military  matters,  obtain  the  most  im* 
portant  nosts,  and  are  intrusted  with 
commands  which  they  are  greatly 
puzzled  how  to  exercise.  The  degree 
of  confidence  thev  inspire  in  their  men 
nuiy  be  imamned ;  and  the  fate  of  an 
army  thus  omcered,  when  opposed  to 
European  troops,  or  even  to  the  more 
warline  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  can 
hardly  be  doubtful.  M.  Flandin  gives 
some  diverting  but  rather  highly- 
coloured  sketches  of  the  siege  of  He- 
rat, and  of  Hadji  Mirza  Agassi's  (the 
same  fanatical  prime  minister  who 
was  for  making  a  meal  of  Turkey) 
celebrated  cannon,  which  he  foundea 
in  the  camp  itself,  and  for  which  he 
had  but  a  very  limited  number  of 
balls.  "The  artillerymen's  practice 
was  so  bad  that  they  all  fiew  over 
the  town,  and  soldiers,  enthusiastio 
admirers  of  the  vizier's  balistic  skill, 
volunteered  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
fortress  to  seek  and  bring  homo  the 
precious  projectiles.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined how  this  formidable  besieging 
artillery  diverted  General  Simonitch, 
the  Russian  ambassador,  an  old  officer 
of  Napoleon.  He  derived  great  amuse- 
ment, it  appeivrs,  from  the  MoIIah- 
gunner  and  his  innovations:  these 
puerilities,  conceived  with  all  the  gra- 
vity of  an  Oriental,  helped  him  to  pass 
the  time  during  that  tedious  siege,  to 
which  the  Persians  had  brought  not 
only  an  army  of  soldiers,  but  another 
of  artisans  and  traders  of  all  kinds. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to 
found  a  colony  in  front  of  the  besieged 
place.  The  royal  camp  had  itself  the 
appearance  of  a  town.  It  comprised 
a  oazaar  and  workshops  of  all  kinds. 
The  Persians,  lacking  confidence,  it 
would  seem,  either  in  their  strength 
or  in  tiieir  strategic  knowledge, 
thought  the  siege  might  be  a  long 
one,  and  carried  foresight  so  far  as  to 
plough  and  sow  the  ffround  around 
theur  camp.    Their    labour   was    not 
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lost;  in  dne  time  they  gathered  in  the 
harvest,** 

Although  Fronch  and  English  offi- 
cers  have  in  turn  instructed  the  Shah*8 
troops,  and,  for  a  time,  with  some 
show  of  success,  the  favourable  results 
they  temporarily  achieved  melted 
away  after  their  departure.  M.  Flan- 
din  gives  a  dismal  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Persian  army  at  the  time 
of  his  residence  in  the  country,  citing, 
as  a  specimen — and  probably  rather 
a  favourable  one— of  the  whole,  the 
six  thousand  men  ho  saw  encamped, 
under  the  Shah's  immediate  command, 
outside  Ispahan.  The  lines  of  white 
tents  were  most  symmetrical;  the 
guns  were  drawn  up  in  good  order, 
and  vigilantly  guarded  by  sentries 
with  bare  sabres;  the  horses  were 
picketed  in  the  rear,  at  mangers 
cleverly  and  cheaply  constructed  of 
clay.  But  on  parade,  and  in  the  field, 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  far  less  mar- 
tial and  imposing.  Ragged  uniforms, 
dirty  belts,  wretched  muskets,  many 
of  them  without  flints,  some  without 
locks,  soldiers  in  a  state  of  misery, 
and  oflicers  who  know  but  just  enough 
to  make  their  men  carry  and  present 
arms — such  were  the  elements  of  the 
regiments  ranged  beneath  the  brilliant 
tmnner  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun.  If 
Hussia,  as  some  believe,  has  designs, 
resolute,  although  not  yet  ripe,  on 
British  India,  and  is  bent  on  discover- 
ing a  south-east  passage  to  our  vast 
Asiatic  possessions,  certainly  Persia's 
regular  troops  would  be  no  serious 
obstacle  to  her  march.  She  would 
"have  infmitely  more  to  fear  from  na- 
tural difficulties,  from  the  immense 
tracts  of  desert  her  armies  must  tra- 
verse— solitudes  where  no  vegetation 
or  water  are  found — ^from  disease  and 
climate,  and  from  the  harassing  at- 
tacks  of  Persia's  irregular  cavalry, 
Kourds,  Arabs,  Turcomans,  variously 
.armed  and  equipped,  fighting  after 
jthe  manner  of  their  different  tribes. 


Partfaian-like    firing   and    flying,  \mt 
individually  brave,  skilful   with   their 
weapons,  and  generally  well-mounted. 
Led  in  a  body  against  a   disci^ined 
Russian  force,  they  would   prooably 
be  scattered  to  the  winds ;  distributed 
along  its  line  of  march,' pressing  on  its 
rear,  cutting  off  its  stragglers,  weary- 
ing it  by  night  alarms,  intercepting 
its  supplies,  they  would  form  a  heavy 
addition  to  the  perils  and   difficulties 
it  must  inevitably  brave,  by  whatever 
route  it  might  attempt  to  reach  our 
Indian    frontier.    We    have     always 
considered  the  apprehensions  express- 
ed by  some  few  persons,  with  respect 
to  Russian  views  on  India,  to  be,  if 
not  chimerical,  at  least  much  exagge- 
rated, and  entirely  premature.     Eng- 
land could  hardly  have  a  better   har- 
rier between  her  Eastern  possessions 
and  Russia's  ambition  than  countries 
constituted  and  inhabited  as  are  Inde- 
pendent Turkey  and  Afghanistan,  or 
than  Persia,  with  its  barren  salt  wastes  • 
and    frequent    malaria.     Until    those 
countries  are  allowed  up,  or  subju- 
gated  by  th(Wncroaching    northern 
colossus,  there    is    little    chance,  we 
think,  of  Cossacks  on  our  Indian  fron- 
tier.    If   Russia  had  Constantinople, 
the    case  would  be  different.     With 
the  Black  Sea  all  her  own,  with  the 
great    naval    power  her  vastly  aug- 
mented   trade    would    speedily    give 
her,  and  with  the   increased  weight 
she  would  acquire  in  Asia,  she  might 
one  day  attempt  a  move  eastwards. 
But  these  are  remote  speculations,  to 
be  realised,  if  ever,  only  in  a  very 
distant  future.    If  Russia  were  allow- 
ed to  get  the  Dardanelles,  which  it  is 
pretty  evident  she  will  not  be,  she 
would  soon  find  herself  in  a  position 
to  push  westwards  as  well  as  east- 
wanls,  and  would  be  more  likely  to 
trench  upon  Austrian  and    Prussian 
provinces  which  lie  at  her  door,  than 
to  traverse  half  Asia  in  quest  of  a  dis- 
tant foe  and  a  doubtful  victory. 
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**  Jsmnr,  Jenny,  canna  ye  open  the 
door— it's  just  me." 

''It's  just  you,  mischief  and  mia- 
efaief-maker  es  ye  are,"  muttered  Jen- 
ny, in  answer  to  Nelly  Ponton's  soft 
appeal ;  '*  and  what  are  you  wanting 
herer 

But  Jenny  could  not  be  so  inhos- 
pitable as  to  shut  out  with  a  closed 
door  the  applicant  for  admission,  espe- 
cially as  a  rapid  April  shower  was 
just  then  flashing  out  of  the  morning 
skies.  Nelly  came  in  breathless,  shak- 
ing some  bright  raindrops  off  her 
dingy  ahawi ;  but  neitlier  the  rain 
upon  her  cheeks,  nor  the  fresh  wind 
that  csoTied  it,  nor  even  the  haste  of 
her  own  errand,  suflSced  to  bring  any 
animating  colour  to  Nelly  Panton^ 
face. 

**'  Ym  no  to  stay  a  flMhute,"  she  said 
breathlessly.  *^  No  a  creature  kens 
Fm  here;  and  youVe  no  to  Ind  me 
stay,  but  just  gie  me  your  advice  and 
let  me  rin — I  maun  be  bame  before  my 
mother  kens." 

"/  have  nae  will  to  keep  ye;  ye 
needna  be  feared,"  retorted  Jenny. 
^  And  what's  your  pleasure  now,  that 
you've  got  so  early  out  to  Bum- 
side  T 

**•  Nane  of  the  ladiea^  111  be  stirring 
yet,"  said  Nelly,  lookinf^  round  cau- 
tiously. ''  It  was  just  a  thing  I  wanted 
to  ask  you,  Jenny — ^I  ken  you're  aye  a 
gnid  friend." 

"  Sorrow  r  muttered  Jenny  be- 
tween her  teeth— but  the  end  of  the 
sentence  died  away;  and  whether 
the  word  was  used  as  an  epithet,  or 
whether  it  was  ** Sorrow  take  you!" 
Jenny's  &vourite  ban,  Nelly,  inno- 
cently confiding,  did  not  pause  to  ni- 
quire. 

''For  I  heard  in  the  Brigend  that 
yon  had  been  kent  to  say  that  you 
wouldna  sang  a'  the  gate  to  London 
if  the  mutress  ga'e  you  triple  your 
wage,"  said  Nelly,  **and  that  yon 
wouki  recommend  bar  to  a  youziger 
ktts.  Mt  auntie,  Marget  Panton, 
even  gaed  the  length  to  say  that  ye 
hid  been  heard  to  mention  my  name ; 


but  I  wouldna  have  the  face  to  believe 
that,  though  mony  thanks  to  ye  for 
the  thought ;  and  I  just  ran  out  when- 
ever I  rose  this  morning  to  say,  do 
ye  think  I  might  put  in  an  a|^lica- 
tion,  Jenny,  aye  counting  on  you  as  a 
guid  friend  r 

**  Wha  ever  gave  ye  warrant  to  be* 
lieve  that  I  was  a  ffuid  friend?"  ex* 
claimed  Jenny.  **Afy  patience  I  yon 
taking  upon  you  to  offer  yonrsel  for 
mv  place.  My  place  (  And  wha  daur- 
ecf  to  say  I  wanted  to  leave  the  nAi^ 
tress?  Do  ye  think  wage,  or  triple 
wage,  counts  with  me?  Do  ye  thmk 
I'm  just  like  yonrsel,  yon  pitiful  self- 
seeking  creature?  Do  ye  think  ony 
mortal  would  ever  be  the  better  of  you 
in  ony  str^t,  frae  a  sair  finger  to  a  fa. 
mily  misfortune?  Gae  way  wi'  ye! 
My  phice,  my  certy  I  Would  naething 
serve  ye  but  that  f' 

^Ye  see  I'm  no  taking  weel  wi' 
hame,"  said  the  undismayed  Nelly. 
''My  mother  and  me  canna  pot  up 
right,  and  me  bemg  sae  lang  away 
before,  she's  got  out  of  the  use  of  my 
attentionpy  and  canna  nnderstaad 
them.  But  I'm  real  attentive  for  a' 
that,  Jenny,  and  handy  in  mony  a 
thing  that  wouldna  be  expected  fhM 
the  like  of  you;  and  I  could  wait 
on  Miss  Menie,  ye  ken,  being  mair 
like  her  ain  years,  and  fleech  up  the 
mistress  ^rand.  I  ken  I  could — be- 
sides greemg  with  the  stranger  ser- 
vants, which  it's  no  to  be  expeeted 
you  would  do,  being  aye  used  to  your 
ain  way.  But  for  my  part,  I'm  raal 
quiet  and  inoffensive — ^foik  never  ken 
me  in  a  house;  and  I  have  my  ain 
reasons  for  wanting  to  gang  to  Lon- 
don, baith  to  look  after  Johnnie,  and 
ither  concerns  of  my  ain — and  I  would 
aye  stand  your  friend  constant,  and 
be  thankful  to  you  for  recommending 
me — and  I'm  sure  afore  tiie  year  was 
done  the  mistress  would  be  thankful 
too  for  a  guid  lass — and  I  could  re- 
commend you  to  a  real  fine  wee  cot- 
tage atween  Kirklands  and  the  Brig^ 
ei»,  with  a  veiy  cheeiy  wuidow  look- 
ing to  the  roaci,  that  would  do  grand 
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for  a  single  woman;  or  my  mother 
would  be  blithe  to  take  yoa  in  for  a 
lodger,  and  she's  guid  company  when 
she's  no  thrown — and  Jenny,  wo- 
man  ^" 

'^Gang  out  of  this  house,"  said 
Jenny,  with  quiet  fury,  holding  the 
door  wide  open  in  her  hand,  and  set- 
ting down  her  right  foot  upon  the 
floor  of  her  own  domam,  with  a  stamp 
of  absolute  supremacy.  "No  anither 
word — gang  out  of  this  door,  and  let 
me  see  your  face  again  if  ye  daurl 
Gang  to  London — fleech  up  the  mia- 
traea-— wait  upon  Miss  Menie!  My 
patience  !—4nd  you'll  ca'  a  decent 
woman  thrown  to  me !  Gang  out  of 
this  house,  ve  shadow!  the  sight  of 
you's  enouffh  to  throw  ony  mortal 
temper,  x  our  mother,  honest  wo- 
man!—-but  I  canna  forgive  her  for 
being  art  or  part  in  bringing  the  like 
of  you  to  this  world.  Are  ye  gaun 
away  peaceably — or  I'll  put  je  out 
by  the  shouthers  with  my  am  twa 
hands!" 

'<  Eh,  sb  a  temper !"  said  Nelly  Pan- 
ton,  vanishmg  from  the  threshold  as 
Jenny  made  one  rapid  step  forward. 
"I'm  sure  I  forgive  vou,  Jenny, 
thoueh  I'm  sure  as  weel,  that  if  the 
rain  hadna  laid  a'  the-  stour,  monv  a 
ane  has  shaken  the  dust  off  their  feet 
for  a  testunony  against  less  ill  usase 
than  you've  gi'en  me;  but  I'm  thankful 
for  my  guid  disposition — Fm  thankful 
that  toere's  nae  crook  in  me,  and  I 
leave  you  to  your  ain  thoughts,  JenxiY 
Durward;  it's  weel  kent  what  a  life 
thae  twa  pnir  ladies  lead  with  ye 
through  a'  the  countryside." 

The  kitchen  door  violently  shut,  bjy 
good  fortune  drowned  for  Jenny  this 
Mat  vindictive  utterance,  and  Nelly 
Panton,  unezcited,  drew  her  shawl 
•gain  close  over  her  elbows,  and  went 
with  her  stealthy  stepa  upon  her  way 
—  a  veritable  shadow  falling  daw 
across  the  sunshine,  and  wittiout  a 
spot  of  brightness  in  her,  within  or 
without,  to  thro\^  back  reflection,  or 
answer  to  the  sunny  morning  light 
which  flashed  upon  all  the  giistening 
way. 

But  no  such  quietness  possessed 
the  soul  of  Jenny  of  Bumside ;  oVer 
the  fresh  sanded  floor  of  her  bright 
kitchen  her  short  vigorous  steps  pat- 
tered like  hail.  C^pa  and  saucers 
came  ringing  down  from  her   hands 


upon  the  tiay,  which  she  was  crowding 
with  breakfast  '*  things."  The  breacU 
basket  quivered  upon  the  table  where 
her  excited  hand  had  set  it  down. 
She  turned  to  iki'^  hearth,  and  the 
poor  little  copper  kettle  rang  upon 
the  grate— the  poker  assaulted  the 
startled  Are— -the  very  chain  quaked 
and  trembled,  hanging  from  the  old^ 
fashioned  crook  far  back  in  the  abyss 
of  the  chimney.  Very  conspicuous  in 
this  state  of  the  mental  atmosphere  be- 
came Jenny's  high  shoulder.  It  seem- 
ed to  develop  and  mcrease  with  every 
additional  fuff,  and  the  most  liberal 
and  kindly  commentator  could  not 
have  denied  this  morning  the  exiatenco 
of  the  "  thraw." 

And  not  without  audible  expres- 
sion, over  and  above  the  hard-drawn 
breath  of  the  ««fuf!;"  was  Jenny's 
indignation.  "  My  place,  my  certy ! 
less  wouldna  serve  her!" — ^^ Handier 
than  could  be  expected  fnie  the  like 
of  me!"— ^* Stand  my  friend  con- 
stant!"— '*A  cothouse  atween  Kirk- 
lands  and  ^'Q  Brigend!"  A  snort  of 
rage  punctuated  and  separated  every 
successive  quotation,  till,  as  Jenny 
cooled  down  a  little,  there  came  to 
her  relief  a  varietv  of  extremely  com- 
plimentary titles,  all  very  eloquent  and 
expressive,  conveying  in  the  clear- 
est language  Jenny's  opinion  of^the 
good  qualities  of  Nelly  Panton,  which 
last,  by-and-by,  however,  softened 
still  further  into  the  milder  chorus 
of  "a  bonnie  ane!"  with  which 
Jenny's  wrath  gradually  wore  itself 
away. 

All  this  time  the  sunshine  lay  silent 
and  unbroken  upon  the  paved  pas- 
sage, with  its  strip  of  matting,  and 
the  light  slione  quiet  in  Mrs.  Laurie's 
parlour.  The  petulant  rain  had  ceased 
to  rinff  upon  the  panes,  though  some 
largo  dropa  hung  there  still,  dinging 
to  the  framewora  of  the  window,  ai2 
gradually  shrinking  and  drying  up 
before  the  light  The  branches  with- 
out made  a  sheen  through  the  air 
almost  as  dazzling  as  if  every  tree 
were  a  Hi^land  dancer  with  a  drawn 
claymore  m  his  right  hand,  and  the 
larch  flung  its  spray  of  rain  upon 
Menie  Laurie's  chamber  window,  bid- 
ding her  down  to  the  new  life  aiMl  the 
new  day  wluch  brightened  all  the 
watching  lulls. 

And  now  comea  Mrs.  Laurie  steadily 
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down  the  stairs  wilh  her  little  sha^  in 
her  hand,  and  traces  of  a  mind  made 
np  and  deftermined  in  her  face;  and 
DOW  comes  Menie,  witii  a  half  song 
on  her  lips,  and  a  little  light  of  amuse- 
ment and  expectation  in  her  eyes,  for 
Henie  has  heard  afar  off  the  sound  of 
Jenny's  excitement  But  Jenny,  too 
decorous  to  invade  the  dimity  of  the 
hieakfast-table,  says  noSiing  when 
she  brings  in  the  kettle,  and  does  not 
even  add  to  its  fuff  the  sound  of  her 
own,  and  Menie  has  thne  to  grow 
eomposed  and  grave,  and  to  hear 
with  a  more  serious  emotion  Mrs. 
Laurie's  decision.  Not  without  a 
sigh  Mrs.  Laurie  intimates  it,  though 
her  daughter  knows  nothuig  of  the 
one  reason  which  has  overweighed  all 
others.  But  the  ruling  mind  of  the 
household,  having  decided,  loses  no 
time  in  secondary  hesitations.  ^We 
will  try  to  let  Bumside  as  it  is, 
Henie,  said  Mrs.  Laurie,  looking 
round  upon  the  fiuniliar  room.  ^Tf 
we  can  get  a  careful  tenant,  it  will  be 
hr  better  not  to  remove  the  furniture. 
If  we  make  it  known  at  once,  the 
house  may  be  taken  before  the  term ; 
and  I  will  write  to  your  aunt  and  say 
that  we  accept  her  offer.  It  is  a  long 
journey  by  land,  and  expensive.  I 
think  we  will  go  to  Edinburgh  first, 
Menie.  The  weather  is  settled,  and 
should  be  fine  at  Whitsunday;  and 
then  to  London  by  sea.** 

Menie  did  not  trust  herself  to  ex- 
press in  words  the  excitement  of  hope 
and  pleasure  with  which  she  heard 
this  great  and  momentous  change 
brought  down  into  a  matter  of  sober 
everyday  arrangement ;  but  it  was  not 
difficult  to  nnderetand  and  translate 
the  vaiying  colour  on  her  cheek,  and 
the  sudden  gleam  of  her  sunny  eyes. 
As  it  happened,  however,  with  a  na- 
tural caprice,  the  one  objection  which 
her  mother's  will  could  not  set  aside 
suddenly  suggested  itself  to  Menie. 
She  looked  up  with  a  slight  alarm— 
"But  Jenny,  mother T  Menie  Laurie 
could  not  realise  the  possibility  of 
leavhig  Jenn^  behind. 

Mrs.  Laurie's  hand  had  not  left  the 
bell.  Jenny,  at  the  door,  caught  the 
words  with  satisfaction.  But  Jenny 
did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  herself 
subject  to  any  influence  exercised  by 
the  ^youngest  of  the  house;"  and 
Jenny,  moreover,  had  come  prepared, 


and  had  no  time  to  lose  in  prelimi- 
naries. 

**  There's  twa  or  three  things  to  be 
done  about  the  house  before  onybody 
can  stir  out  of  this,"  said  Jenny  empha- 
tically, pausing  when  she  had  half 
cleared  the  breakfast^table.  **!  want 
to  ken,  mem,  if  it's  your  pleasure,  what 
time  we're  to  gang  away." 

"I  have  just  been  thinking— about 
the  tenn,  Jenny,"  said  her  mistress,  ac- 
cepting Jennya  adhesion  quietiy  and 
without  remark;  ^*if  we  can  get  a 
tenant  to  Bumside." 

'*I  thought  you  would  be  wanting 
a  tenant  to  Bumside,"  muttered 
Jenny,  **to  make  every  table  and 
chau-  in  the  house  a  shame  to  be  seen, 
and  the  place  no  fit  to  live  in  when 
we  come  back ;  but  it's  nane  o'  Jenny's 
business  if  the  things  maun  be  spoiled. 
I  have  had  a  woman  at  me  this  morn- 
ing with  an  offer  to  gang  in  mv 
place.  I've  nae  business  to  keep  it 
out  of  your  knowledge,  so  ^ou  may 
get  Nelly  Panton  yet,  if  it's  your 
pleasure,  mstead  of  me.  Fm  speaking 
to  your  mother,  Miss  Menie ;  the  like 
of  you  has  nae  call  to  put  m  your 
word.  Am  I  to  tell  Nelly  you  would 
like  to  speak  to  her,  mem — or  what  am 
I  to  say  1" 

And  Jenny  again  planted  her  right 
foot  firmly  before  her,  again  expanded 
her  irasciole  nostril,  and,  with  comic 
perversity  and  defiance,  stood  and 
waited  for  her  mistress's  answer. 

**Away  you  go,  Jenny,  and  put 
your  work  in  order,"  said  Mrs.  Inurie ; 
*^  get  somebody  in  from  the  Brigend  to 
help  you,  and  let  ever3rthing  m  ready 
for  the  flitting — ^you  know  I  don't 
want  Nelly  Panton — no,  you  need  not 
interrupt  me— nor  anybody  else.—* 
We'll  all  go  to  London  together,  and 
we'll  all  come  back  again  some  time 
if  we're  spared.  I  don't  know  how 
you  would  manage  without  u«,  Jenny; 
but  see,  there's  Menie  with  open  eyes 
wondering  what  we  should  do  without 
you." 

**  No,  the  bairn  has  discrimination," 
said  Jenny  steadily ;  "  that's  just 
what  I  say  to  mysel.  Nae  doubt  it's 
a  great  change  to  a  woman  at  my 
time  of  life,  but  I  just  say  what  could 
the  two  ladies  do,  mair  especially  a 
young  lassie  like  Miss  Menie,  and 
that's  enough  to  recondle  ane  to  mony 
a   thmg.    Weei,    m   see   the   wark 
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patten  in  hands ;  but  if  you  take  my 
advice,  mem,  ye*ll  see  b!aith  mistress 
and  maid  afore  ye  let  fremd  folk  into 
Bamside.  It's  no  ilka  hand  that  can 
keep  up  a  room  like  this ;  for  I  ken 
mvsel  the  things  were  nao  mair  like 
what  they  are  now,  when  I  came  first, 
than  fir  wood's  like  oak;  and  what's 
the  matter  of  twa  or  three  pounds,  bv 
the  month,  for  rent,  in  comparison  with 
ruining  a  haill  house  of  furniture? — 
though,  to  be  sure  it's  nae  business  of 
mine;  and  if  folk  winna  take  guid 
counsel  when  it's  offered,  naebody  can 
blame  Jenny." 

So  saying,  Jenny  went  briskly  to 
her  kitchen,  to  set  on  foot  immediate 


preparations  for  the  removal,  leaying' 
her  ^guid  counsol"  for  Mrs.  Laurie's 
consideration.  Mrs.  Laurie  found 
little  time  to  deliberate.  She  had 
few  distant  friends,  and  no  great 
range  of  correspondents  at  any  time, 
and  another  perusal  of  Miss  Annie 
Laurie's  epistle  set  her  down  to  an- 
swer it  with  a  puzzled  face.  A  little 
amusement,  a  little  impatience,  a 
little  annoyance,  drew  together  the 
incipient  curve  on  Mrs.  I^urie's  brow, 
and  Jenny's  advice  got  no  such  jus- 
tice at  her  hands  as  would  have  satis- 
fied Jenny,  and  was  summarily  dis- 
missed when  its  time  of  consideration 


CHAPTER  vn. 


^  Johnnie  LIthgow  exists  no  longer." 
The  words  chased  the  colour  from 
Menie  Laurie's  cheek,  and  drew  a 
pitying  exclamation  from  her  lips. 
Alas,  for  Johnnie  Lithgow's  mourn- 
ing mother  I  But  Menie  read  on  and 
laughed,  and  was  consoled.  *^  There 
is  no  such  person  known  about  the 
oflSce  of  the  great  |»per;  but  Mr. 
I^thgoe,  the  rising  critic,  the  leader 
of  popular  judgments,  and  writer  of 
popular  articles,  is  fast  growing  into 
fame  and  notice.  The  days  of  the 
compositor  are  over,  and  1  fear  the 
author  must  be  a  little  troubled  about 
the  plebeian  family  who  once  rejoiced 
the  poor  youn^  printer's  heart.  Yet 
the  heart  remains  a  very  good  heart, 
my  dear  Menie — ^vain,  perhaps,  and  a 
little  fickle  and  wavering,  not  quite 
laiowinff  its  own  mind,  but  a  very 
simple  kindly  heart  in  the  main,  and 
sure  to  come  back  to  all  the  natural 
duties  and  loves.  I  give  you  full  war- 
rant to  comfort  the  mother.  Johnnie 
,  has  been  somewhat  feted  and  lionised 
of  lato,  and  is  not,  perhaps,  at  present 
exactly  what  our  sober  unexcitable 
friends  call  steady.  His  head  is  turned 
with  the  unusual  attention  he  has 
been  receiving,  and  perhaps  a  little 
salutary  humiliation  may  bo  neces- 
sary  to  bring  him  down  again ;  but  I 
liave  no  fear  of  him  in  the  end.  He 
is  very  clever,  writes  extremely  well, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  wise  ana  sensi- 
ble of  men — ^in  print  I  almost  wonder 
that  I  have  not  mentioned  him  to  you 
sooner,  for  he  and  I  have  seen  a  good 


deal  of  each  other  of  late,  and  Johnnie 
is  a  very  good  fellow,  I  assure  you— 
not  without  natural  refinement,  and 
very  fresh,  and  hearty,  and  genial ; 
moreover,  a  rising  man,  as  the  common 
slang  goes,  and  one  who  has  made  a 
wonde^ul  leap  in  a  very  short  time ; 
so  we  must  pardon  him  in  his  first  ela- 
tion if  he  seems  a  little  negligent  of  his 
friends." 

A  slight  flush  of  colour  ran  waver- 
ing over  Menie's  check  as  "  a  little  sa- 
lutary humiliation  may  be  necessary** 
she  repeated  under  her  breath,  and, 
starting  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice, 
looked  round  guilty,  as  if  in  terror  lest 
she  had  been  overheard.  But  there 
was  no  one  to  overhear — no  one  but 
her  own  heart,  which,  suddenly  startr 
led  out  of  its  quiet,  looks  round  too 
with  a  timid,  troubled  glance,  as  if  a 
ghost  had  crossed  its  line  of  vision,  and 
hears  these  words  echoing  softly 
among  all  the  trees.  Well,  there  is  no 
harm  in  the  words,  but  Menie  feels  as 
if,  in  whispering  them,  she  had  betrayed 
some  secret  of  her  betrothed,  and  with 
an  uneasy  step  and  clouded  face  she 
turns  away. 

Why? — or  what  has  Randall  done 
to  call  this  shadow  up  on  Menie  Lau- 
rie's way?  But  Menie  Laurie  neither 
could  nor  would  tell,  and  only  feels  a 
cloud  of  vague  vexation  and  unex- 
plainable  displeasure  rise  slowly  up 
upon  her  heart. 

Yet  it  is  no  very  long  time  till  Mrs. 
Laurie  hears  the  news,  unshadowed 
by  any  dissatisfaction,  and  very  soon 
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after  Meaie  is  up^edJaag  along  the 
KirUanda  road  restored  to  nS  her 
usual  doodlessness,  though  it  happena 
aomehow,  that,  after  a  second  bold 
phuge  at  it  in  the  stillness  of  her  own 
room,  wfaick  reddened  Menie's  cheek 
acain  with  mvolantary  anger,  she 
skips  this  objectionable  paragraph  in 
Randairs  letter,  and,  asking  herself 
half  aadibly,  what  Johnnie  Lithgow 
is  to  her,  aolaoes  herself  out  of  her 
aneastness  by  Randall's  exultation 
oTer  her  own  laat  letter.  For  Ran- 
dall  is  most  heartily  and  cordially 
rejoiced  to  think  of  having  his  be- 
trothed so  near  him — ^tbere  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that. 

And  here  upon  the  hillside  path, 
almost  like  one  of  those  same  delicate 
beechen  boughs  which  wave  over  its 
summit,  July  Home  comes  fluttering 
down  before  the  wind — ber  soft  un- 
eertain  feet  scarcely  touching  the 
ffround,  as  you  can  think — her  brown 
areas  waving — her  silky  hair  betray- 
ing itself  as  usual,  astray  upon  her 
shoulders.  Down  comes  Jidy,  not 
without  a  stumble  now  and  then, 
over  boulder  or  bramble,  but  look- 
mg  very  much  as  if  she  floated  on 
the  sweet  atmo^ere  which  streams 
down  fresh  and  full  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  the  elastic  ^ning  air 
eouid  bear  her  well  enough  upon  its 
sunny  current  for  all  the  weight  she 
haa.  Very  simple  are  the  girlish  salu- 
tations exchanged  when  the  friends 
meet  ^'Eh,  Menie,  where  are  you 
going?"  and  ^'Is  that  you,  July  ?  you 
can  come  with  me." 

And  now  the  road  has  two  shadows 
upon  it  instead  of  one,  and  a  murmur 
of  low-toned  voices  running  like  a 
hidden  tinkle  of  water  along  the 
hedgerow's  side.  ''Johnnie  lithgow! 
eh,  I*m  glad  he's  turned  ck)ver,"  said 
fittle  July;  ''he  used  to  come  up 
the  hill  at  nights  when  nobody  ever 
played  with  me ;  and  I  think,  Menie — 
you'n  no  be  angry? — ho  had  more 
patience  than  £mdall,  for  I  mind 
him  once  carrying  me,  when  I  was 
just  a  little  thing,  all  the  way  round 
tiie  wood  to  the  Keating  Stane,  to  see 
the  sunset,  and  minding  what  I  said 
too,  though  I  was  so  wee.  Fm  glad, 
Ifenie — ^Im  sure  Pm  very  gbd;  but 
Randall,  being  clever  himself,  might 
have  told  us  about  Johnnie  lithgow 
befoie.'' 


"Yon  never  ean  tUnk  that  Johnnie 
Lithgow  is  aa  clever  as  Randall,"  aald 
Memo,  indignantly.  '*  That's  not 
what  I  mean  either.  RandaJl's  not 
clever,  July.  You  Jieed  not  look  so 
strange  at  me.  Clever]  Jenny's 
clever;  I'm  clever  myself  at  some 
things ;  but  Randall— I  call  Randall 
a  genius,  July." 

And  Menie  raised  loftily  the  face 
which  was  now  glowin?  with  a  flush 
of  affectionate  pride,  with  a  little 
awe  July  assented;  but  July  still  u 
her  inmost  heart  asserted  Randall  to 
be  devor,  and  rather  avoided  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  perplexing  word  genius, 
whk5h  July  did  not  feel  herself  quite 
competent  to  define  or  understand. 

And  now  the  road  begins  to  slope 
upwards,  the  hedgerow  breaks  and 
opens  upon  braes  of  close  grass,  mark* 
cd  here  and  there  by  ban  and  streaks 
of  brown,  like  stationary  shadowy 
and  rich  with  little  nests  of  low- 
growing  heather  and  hillside  flowora. 
An  amphitheatre  of  low  hills  opens 
now  from  the  summit  of  this  one, 
which  the  road  mounts.  Bare  un- 
wooded  slopes,  falling  away  at  their 
base  into  cultivated  holds,  and  rising 
upward  in  stretches  of  close-cropped 
pasture  land;  soft  luxurious  grass, 
sweet  with  iU  thyme  and  heather, 
with  small  eyes  of  flowers  piercing  up 
from  under  its  close-woven  blades- 
soft  as  summer  couch  need  be,  and 
elastic  as  ever  repelled  ihe  foot  of  pass- 
ing herdsman ;  but  looking  somewhat 
bare  in  its  piebald  Hverv,  as  it  breaks 
upon  the  bright  spring  sky  above. 

And  the  road  dives  down— ^lown 
mto  tho  hollows  of  the  circle,  where 
gleams  a  winding  bam,  and  rises  a 
villa^  its  roofs  of  tile  and  thatch 
basking  serenely  in  the  sun.  A  little 
church,  holding  up  a  little  open  belfry 
against  the  hillside,  as  if  entreating 
to  be  lifted  higher,  stands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  vilWo;  and  you  can 
already  see  the  Tittle  span -broad 
bridges  that  cross  the  bum,  and  the 
signboards  which  hang  above  the  doore 
of  the  cottage  shops  in  the  main  street 
Here,  too,  keeping  the  road  ahnost 
Uke  an  oflkial  of  equal  authority,  the 
smith}^  glows  with  its  fiery  eye  upon 
the  kirk;  for  the  kirk,  you  will  per- 
ceive, is  almost  a  new  one,  and  haa 
little  pretensions  to  the  hereditary 
teverenoe    of   its   nnall   dependency^ 
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Btanding  there  bare  and  alone,  with- 
out  a  single  grave  to  keep  watch  upon ; 
whereas  the  smiddy's  antiqae  roof  is 
heavy  with  lichens;  and  ploughs  and 
harrows,  resplendent  in  primitive  red 
and  blue,  obtrude  themselves  a  little 
way  beyond  its  door,  with  the  satis- 
&ction  of  conscious  wealth. 

And  here  is  a  cottage  tummg  its 
back  upon  the  bum,  and  modestly 
Betting  down  its  white  doorstep  upon 
the  rude  causeway :  the  door  is  open, 
and  some  one  sits  at  work  by  the  fire- 
side within ;  but  in  a  comer  stands  a 
sack  of  meal,  and  a  little  humble 
counter  interposes  sideways  between 
the  fire  and  the  threshold.  Some 
humble  goods  lie  on  the  window- 
shelves,  and  the  counter  itself  has  a 
small  miscellany — dim  glasses,  fvXi  of 
*^  sweeties  ;**  dimmer  still  with  balls 
of  cotton,  blue  and  white  with  stiffly 
twisted  sticks  of  sampler  worsted,  and 
red  and  yellow  stalks  of  baxley-sugar, 
•carcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
thread.  Altogether  the  counter,  with 
its  dangling  scales,  the  half-filled 
shelves  that  break  the  light  from  the 
window,  and  the  few  drawers  behind, 
fit  out  the  village  shop  where  Mrs. 
Lithgow  does  a  little  daily  business, 
enough  to  keep  herself,  alone  and  wi- 
dow^, in  daily  bread. 

For  Nelly  Panton,  sitting  behind  at 
the  fire,  is  a  mantua-maker,  and  main- 
tains herself.  By  good  fortune,  this 
maintenance  is  very  cheaply  accom- 
plished; and  Nelly's  "drap  parritch" 
and  cup  of  tea  are  by  much  the  small- 
est  burden  which  her  society  entails 
upon  her  mother.  Decent  lass  as 
Nelly  is,  she  has  come  tlirongh  no 
small  number  of  vicissitudes,  and, 
swayed  between  household  service 
and  this  same  disconsolate  mantua- 
nmking  of  hers,  like  the  discontented 
pendulum — not  to  speak  of  two  or 
three  occasions  past-,  when  Nelly  has 
been  just  on  the  eve  of  being  married, 
a  consummation  which  even  the  de- 
vout desire  of  Mrs.  lithgow  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  bringing  peacefully 
to  pass— for  Nelly  and  her  loVers, 
as  Mrs.  lithgow  laments  pathetically, 
"can  never  ^e  lang  enough,"  and 
some  kind  fauy  always  interposes  in 
time  to  prevent  any  young  man  of 
Kirklands  from  accomplishing  to  him- 
•elf  such  a  fate. 

Mrs.  lithgow's  dress  is  scarcely  leas 


doleful  than  her  daughter :  a  petticoat 
of  some  dark  woollen  stuff,  and  a  dean 
white  shortgown,  are  scarcely  enli- 
vened b^  the  check  apron,  bright  blue 
and  white  as  it  is,  which  gircu  m  the 
upper  garment;  but  the  close  cap 
wluch  marks  her  second  widowhood 
encloses  a  face  ifresh,  though  care- 
worn,  with  lines  of  anxious  thought 
something  too  clearly  defined  about 
the  brow  and  cheeks.  A  little  per- 
idexity  adds  just  now  to  the  care  vpon 
the  widow's  face ;  for  upon  her  coun- 
ter stands  a  square  wooden  box, 
strongly  corded  and  sealed,  over 
which,  with  much  bewilderment,  the 
good  woman  ponders.  Very  true,  H 
is  directed  to  Mrs.  Lithgow,  Kirklands, 
and  Kirklands  knows  no  Mrs.  lithgow 
but  herself;  but  with  a  knife  in  her 
hand  to  cut  the  cord,  and  a  little 
broken  hammer  beside  her  on  the 
counter,  with  which  she  proposes  to 
"prize"  open  the  securely  nailed  lid, 
the  widow  still  hangs  marvelling  over 
the  address,  and  the  broad  red  office* 
seal,  and  wonders  once  agam  who  it 
can  be  that  sends  this  mystery  to  her. 

"Fvo  heard  of  folk  getting  what 
lookit  like  a  grand  present,  and  it 
turning  out  naething  but  a  wi^  o' 
straw,  or  a  weight  of  stanes,"  said  the 
pei]plexed  Mrs.  lithgow,  as  her  young 
visitors  saluted  her;  "but  this  is 
neither  to  ca'  very  heavy  nor  very 
licht;  and  it's  no  directed  in  a  hand 
of  write  that  ane  mi^t  have  kenned, 
but  in  muckle  printed  letters  like  a 
book;  and  I'm  sure  I  canna  divine, 
if  I  was  thinking  on  a'body  I  ever 
kent  a'  my  days,  wha  could  send  such 
a  thing  to  me." 

"But  if  you  open  the  box  you'll 
see,"  cried  July  Home.  "  £h !  I  wish 
you  would  open  it  the  time  we're  here ; 
for  I  think  I  ken  it's  from  Johnnie, 
and  Menio  Laurie  has  grand  news  of 
Johnnie  in  her  letter.  I  was  as  glad 
as  if  it  was  me.  He's  turned  clever, 
Mrs.  Lithgow;  he's  growing  to  be  a 
great  man  like  our  Ran£iII.  Eh! 
Mcnie,  what  ails  her  f 

Something  ailed  her  that  July  did 
not  know; — a  trembling  thrill  of  ap- 
prehensive joy,  an  intense  realisation 
for  the  moment  of  all  her  terrors  and 
sorrows  suddenly  ins]Mred,  and  flood- 
ed over  with  the  light  of  a  new  hope. 
The  colour  fled  from  Mrs.  Lithgow'a 
very  lips;  the  little  broken  hammer 
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feD  with  a  heavy  dang  upon  the  floor 
at  her  feet.  Her  eyes  turned  wistfolly, 
etgeriy,  upon  Menie ;  the  light  swam 
in  them,  and  yet  they  conld  read  bo 
deariy  the  expression  of  this  face. 

And  Mcnie,  conquering  her  blush 
and  hesitation,  took  out  her  letter, 
and  read  bravely  so  much  of  it  as  was 
smtable  for  the  mother's  ear.  The 
mother  forgot  all  about  the  mysterious 
box,  even  though  it  seemed  so  likely 
now  to  come  from  Johnnie.  She  sat 
down  abruptly  on  the  wooden  chair 
behind  the  counter;  she  lifted  up  her 
checked  2q)ron,  and  pressed  it  with 
both  han<b  into  the  corners  of  her 
eyes.  *'My  puir  laddie!  my  puir 
nddie  f — ^i ou  could  almost  have  fan- 
cied it  was  some  misfortune  to  John- 
nie which  caused  this  swelling  of  his 
mother's  heart. 

''And  he's  in  among  grand  folk, 
and  turning  a  muckle  man  himsel," 
said  Mrs.  Lithgow  softly,  after  a  con- 
siderable pause.  ^  Was  that  what  the 
letter  said? — ^was  that  what  the  folk 
telled  me  t — and  he's  my  son  for  a'  that 
— Johnnie  Lithgow,  my  ain  little  young 
bairn." 

<*T  think,  mother,  ye  may  just  as 
wcel  let  me  open  the  box,"  said  Nelly, 
coming  forward  with  her  noiseless 
seep.  "We'll  ken  by  what's  in't  if 
he's  keeping  thought  of  us;  though 
Fm  sure  it's  no  mnckle  like  as  if  he 
was,  keeping  folk  anxious  so  lang, 
and  him  prospering.  I'll  just  open 
the  box.  I  wouldna  be  ane  to  hang 
at  his  tails  if  Johnnie  thought  ahame 
of  his  poor  •  friends ;  but  still  a  consi- 
derate lad  would  mind  that  there's 
mony  a  little  thing  might  be  useful  at 
Kirklands.  Ill  open  the  box  and 
see." 

The  mother  rose  to  thrust  her  away 
angrily.  "Is  it  what  he  sends  Fm 
heedin?  about,  think  ye?"  she  ex- 
elaimea,  with  momentary  passion. 
••I'm  his  mother;  I'm  scekin?  nae- 
tbing  but  his  ain  welfare  and  well- 
domg.  Was't  gifts  I  wanted,  or  pro- 
fit by  my  son  ?  But  ane  needna  speak 
to  you." 

"Eh!  but  there's  maybe  a  letter," 
said  July  Home,  with  a  little  natural 
artifice.  "  Mrs.  lithgow,  I  would  open 
it  and  see." 

And  Mrs.  Dthgow,  with  this  hope, 
cut  the  cords  vigorously,  though  with 
a  trembling  handk-rejecting,  not  with- 


out anger,  the  ofibred  aasSstanee  of 
Nelly,  who  now  crossed  her  hands 
demurely  on  her  apron,  and  stood^ 
virtuous  and  resigned,  lookmg  on. 
Little  July,  very  eager  and  curious, 
could  not  restrain  her  restless  fingers, 
but  helped  to  loose  the  knots  invo- 
luntarily with  a  zealons  aid,  which 
the  widow  did  not  refuse ;  and  Menie, 
not  quite  sure  that  it  was  right  to  in- 
trude upon  the  mother's  joy,  but  very 
certain  that  she  would  greatly  like  to 
see  what  Johnnie  Lithgow  sent  home, 
lingered  with  shyer  and  less  visiUe 
curiosity,  between  the  counter  and  the 
door. 

But  Mrs.  Lithgow's  hands,  trem- 
bling with  anxiety,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  great  joy,  and  the  little  thin 
fingers  of  July,  never  very  nervous 
at  any  time,  made  but  slow  progress 
in  their  work;  and  poor  July  even 
achieved  a  scratch  here  and  there 
from  refractory  nails  before  it  was 
concluded.  When  the  lid  had  been 
fairiy  lifted  off,  a  solemn  pause  en- 
sued. No  letter  appearet^'  but  a  bril- 
liant gown-piece  of  printed  cotton  lay 
uppermpst,  the  cover  and  wrapper  of 
various  grandeurs  below.  Mrs.  lith- 
gow pulled  out  these  hidden  doriea 
hurriedly,  laying  them  aside  with  only 
a  passing  glance ;  a  piece  of  silk,  too 
grand  by  far  for  anybody  within  a 
mile  of  Kirklands ;  ribbons  which  even 
Menie  Laurie  beheld  \^ith  a  flutter  of 
admiration;  and  a  host  of  other  arti- 
cles of  feminine  adornment,  so  indis- 
putably put  together  by  masculine 
hands  that  the  more  indifferent  spec- 
tators were  tempted  to  laughter  at 
last.  But  Mrs.  Dthgow  had  no  leisure 
to  laugh — ^no  time  to  admire  the  some- 
what coarse  shawl  which  she  could 
wear,  nor  the  gay  gowns  which  she 
conld  not.  Down  to  the  very  depths, 
and,  conclusion  of  all,  to  the  white 
paper  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  box ; 
but  not  a  scrap  of  written  paper  bade 
his  mother  receive  all  these  from 
Johnnie.  The  gift  came  unaccompa- 
nied by  a  single  word  to  identify  the 
giver.  Mrs.  Lithgow  sat  down  again 
in  her  chair,  subdued  and  silent,  and 
Menie  had  discernment  enough  to  see 
the  bitter  tears  of  disappointed  hope 
that  gathered  in  the  mother's  eyes; 
but  she  said  nothing,  either  of  com- 
ment or  complamt,  till  the  slow  busi- 
ness-like    examination     with    which 
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Nelly  begui  to  torn  over  these  ano- 
nymous gifts,  startled  into  sudden 
provocation  and  anger  the  excitement 
which,  but  for  pride  and  jealous  re- 
gard that  no  one  should  hayo  a  word 
to  say  against  her  son,  would  fain 
have  found  another  channel. 

'*Eh!  Mrs.  lithgow,  isn't  it  bon- 
niel*'  cried  simple  little  July  Home, 
as  she  smoothed  down  with  her  hand 
the  glistening  folds  of  silk.  Mrs.  Lith- 
gow had  laid  violent  hands  upon  it, 
to  thrust  it  back  into  the  box  out  of 
Nelly's  way;  but  as  July  spoke,  her 
own  womanish  interest  was  roused, 
and  now,  when  the  first  shock  had 
passed,  the  tears  in  the  widow's  eyes 
grew  less  salt  and  bitter;  she  looked 
at  the  beautiful  fabric  glistening  in  the 
light — she  looked  at  Sie  little  pile  of 
bnght  ribbons — at  the  warm  comfort- 
able shawl,  and  her  heart  returned  to 
its  first  flush  of  thankfulness  and  con- 
tent. 

"  It's  far  owre  grand  for  the  like  of 
me,"  she  said  at  last;  ''it  would  bo 
mair  becoming  some  of  you  young 
ladies;  but  a  young  lad's  no  to  be 
expected  to  ken  about  such  things; 
and  he's  bought  it  for  the  finest  he 
eould  get,  and  spent  a  lock  of  siller 
on't  to  pleasure  his  mother.  I'm  no 
surprised  mysel — ^it's  just  like  his  kind 
heart ;  but  there's  few  folk  fit  to  judge 


my  Johnnie ;  he  was  never  like  other 
callants  a'  his  days." 

But  still  Mrs.  Lithgow  could  not 
bear  Nelly's  slow  matter-of-fact  per-P 
usal,  and  comment  on  her  new  trea- 
sures. She  put  them  up,  one  by  one, 
restored  them  to  the  box,  and  carried 
it  away  to  her  own  room  in  her  own 
arms,  to  be  privately  wept  and  re- 
joiced over  there. 

"Randall  never  sent  home  any* 
thing  like  you,"  said  July  softly  to 
herself,  as  they  returned  to  B'urnside, 
^  and  Randall  was  clever  before  John- 
nie Lithgow.  I  wonder  he  never  had 
the  thought" 

''Randall  knows  better,"  said  Me- 
nie.  "When  Randall  sends  things, 
he  sends  becoming  things;  it's  only 
you,  July,  that  have  not  the  thought: 
if  Johnnie  Lithgow  had  been  wise,  he 
would  not  have  sent  such  presents  to 
Eirklands." 

But  just  then  a  line  of  a  certain 
favourite  song  crossed  Menie's  mind 
against  her  will — ^"  Wisdom's  sae 
cauld;"  and  July  looked  down  upon 
her  own  printed  frock,  and  thought  a 
silken  gown,  like  Johnnie  Lithgow'a 
present,  might  be  a  very  becoming 
thing.  At  seventeen— even  at  twenty 
—one  appreciates  a  piece  of  kindly 
folly  fully  better  than  an  act  of  wis- 
dom. 


CHAPTER  vm. 


But  Menie  Laurie  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  even  simple  little  July 
should  make  comparison  so  frequent 
between  Randall,  her  own  hero,  and 
the  altogether  new  and  sudden  eleva- 
tion of  Johnnie  Lithgow.  Johnnie 
lithgow  might  be  very  clever,  might 
be  a  newspaper  conductor,  and  a 
rimng  man  ;  but  Randall — ^Randall, 
in  spite  of  the  little  chillness  of  that 
assumed  superiority  which  could  think 
humiliation  necessary  to  bring  his 
youthful  countryman  down — ^in  spite 
of  Menie's  consciousness  that  there 
lacked  something  of  the  frank  and 
generous  tone  with  which  one  high 
BfHrit  should  acknowledge  the  excel- 
lence of  another — Randall  was  still 
the  ideal  genius,  the  something  so  far 
above  "clever,"  that  Menie  felt  him 
insulted  by  praise  so  mean  aa  this  word 
implied. 


There  was  little  time  for  speculation 
on  the  subject,  yet  many  a  mood  of 
Menie's  was  tinged  by  its  passing 
gleam,  for  Menie  sometimes  thought 
her  betrothed  unappreciated,  and  was 
lofty  and  scornful,  and  disposed  in  his 
behalf  to  defy  all  the  worid.  Some- 
times impatient  of  the  estimation, 
which,  great  though  it  was,  was  not 
great  enough,  Menie  felt  not  without 
a  consoling  self-satisfaction  that  she 
alone  did  Randall  perfect  justice. 
Johnnie  liUigow! — ^what  though  he 
did  write  articles!  Menie  was  very 
glad  to  believe,  condescendingly,  that 
he  might  be  clever,  but  ho  never  could 
be  Randall  Home. 

"You'll  hae  heard  the  news,"  said 
Miss  Janet,  sitting  very  upright  in 
one  of  the  Bumttde  easy-chairs,  with 
her  hands  crossed  on  her  knee ;  "  they 
say  that  you  and  our  Randall,  Miat 
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Meoie,  my  dear,  were  the  first,  be- 
tween you,  to  carry  word  of  it  to  his 
mother,  and  her  breaking  ber  heart 
about  her  eon.  But  Mrs.  lithgow's 
gotten  a  letter  from  Johnnie  noo,  a' 
about  how  grand  he  is — and  I  hear 
be*8  paying  a  haill  guinea  by  the  week 
for  his  twa  rooms,  and  seeing  a'  the 
great  folk  in  the  land — no  to  say  that 
he's  writing  now  the  paper  he  ance 
printed,  and  is  great  friends  with  our 
Randy.  Randy  was  aye  awfu'  parti- 
cular of  his  company.  I  was  saying 
myael  it  was  the  best  sign  I  heard  of 
Johnnie  Lith^ow  that  lUndail  Home 
was  taking  hmi  by  the  hand ;  Fm  no 
meaning  pride,  Mrs.  Lanric.  Fm  sure 
I  ken  so  weel  it's  a'  his  ain  doing,  and 
the  fine  nature  his  Maker  gave  him, 
that  I  aye  say  woVe  nae  right  to  be 
proad ;  but  it  would  be  sinning  folks' 
mercies  no  to  ken — and  I  never  saw  a 
lad  like  Randall  Home  a*  my  days." 

Menie  said  nothing  in  this  presence. 
Shy  at  all  times  to  speak  of  Randall 
— before  her  own  mother  and  his  aunt 
it  was  a  thing  impossible,  but  she 
glanced  up  hastily  with  glowing  eyes, 
and  a  flush  of  sudden  colour,  to  meet 
Miss  Janet's  look.  Miss  Janet's  face 
was  full  of  affectionate  pride  and  ten- 
demess,  but  the  good  simple  features 
had  always  a  little  cloud  of  humility 
and  deprecation  hovering  over  them. 
Miss  Janet  knew  herself  liable  to  at- 
tack on  many  points,  knew  herself 
very  homely,  and  not  at  all  worthy  of 
the  honour  of  being  Randall's  aunt, 
and  had  been  snubbed  and  put  do>vn 
a  great  many  times  in  the  course  of  her 
kindly  life — so  Miss  Janet  was  wont 
to  deliver  her  modest  sentiments  with 
a  little  air  of  half-troubled  propitiatory 
fear. 

Mrs.  Laurie  made  little  response. 
She  was  busy  with  her  work  at  the 
moment,  and,  not  without  little  angles 
of  temper  for  her  own  share,  did  not 
always  quite  join  in  this  devout  ad- 
miration of  Randall  Home.  Menie, 
^thinking  shame,"  said  nothing 
<Hther,  and  in  the  momentary  silence 
which  ensued,  Miss  Janet's  heart  rose 
with  a  flutter  of  apprehension;  she 
feared  she  had  said  something  amiss 
— too  much  or  too  little;  and  Miss 
Janet's  cheeks  grew  red  under  the 
abashed  eyes  which  she  bent  so 
anxiously  over  the  well-known  pat- 
tam  of  Mrs.  Laurie's  carpet. 


**rm  feared  you*re  thinking  it's  a' 
vain  glory  tliat  gars  me  speak,"  s^ikl 
Miss  Janet,  tracing  the  outline  with 
her  hirge  foot;  **and  it's  very  true 
that  ane  deceives  ane's-sel  in  &  thing 
like  this ;  but  it's  no  just  becanse  he's 
our  Randall,  Mrs.  Laurie ;  and  it's  no 
that  I'm  grudging  at  Johnnie  Lithgow 
for  being  clever — ^but  I  canna  think 
he's  like  my  ain  bairn." 

'^  A  mer^  little  white-headed  fellow, 
with  a  wisp  of  curls,"  said  Mrs.  LAurie, 
good-humourcdly — ^'  No,  he's  not  like 
Randal],  Miss  Janet— I  think  I'll 
answer  for  that  as  well  as  you;  but 
well  see  them  both,  very  likely,  when 
we  get  to  London.  Strange  things 
happen  in  this  world,"  continued 
Menie's  mother,  drawing  herself  up 
with  a  little  conscious  pride  and  pique, 
which  the  accompanying  smile  showed 
her  own  half  amusement  with.  ^  There's 
young  Walter  Wellwood  of  Kirkland 
will  never  be  anything  but  a  dull 
country  gentleman,  though  he  comes 
of  a  clever  family,  and  has  had  every 
advantage ;  and  here  is  a  boy  out 
of  KirkTands  parish-school  taking  up 
literature  and  learning  at  his  own 
hand!" 

Miss  Janet  was  slightly  disturbed, 
and  looked  uneasy.  Randall  too  had 
begun  his  career  in  the  parish  school 
of  Kirklands:  there  was  a  suspicion 
in  this  speech  of  something  derogatory 
to  him. 

^^But  the  maister  in  Kirklands  is 
very  clever,  Mrs.  Laurie,"  said  Miss 
Janet  anxiously;  "he  makes  grand 
scholars.  When  our  Randall  gMd  to 
the  grammar-school  m  Dumfries,  the 
gentlemen  a'  made  a  wonder  of  him ; 
and  for  a'  his  natural  parts,  he  could  na 
have  gotten  on  so  fast  without  a  guid 
teacher;  and  it's  no  every  man  could 
maister  Randy.  I  mind  at  the  time 
the  gentlemen  couldna  say  enough  to 
commend  the  Dominie.  I'll  warrant 
they  a'  tliink  weel  of  him  still  on  ac- 
count of  his  guid  success,  and  the 
like  of  him  deserves  to  get  credit  with 
his  laddies.  I'm  sure  Johnnie  lith- 
gow, having  had  nae  other  instruc- 
tion, should  be  very  grateful  to  the 
maister." 

**  The  maister  will  be  very  proud  of 
him,"  said  Menie;  '^Uiough  they  say 
in  Kirklands  that  ever  so  many  mini- 
sters  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
school.      But   never    mind   Johnnie 
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lithgow—- everybody  speaks  of  him 
now;  and,  mother,  you  were  to  tell 
IfisB  Janet  about  when  we  are  going 
away." 

'*l  think  John  will  never  look  out 
of  the  end  window  mair,"  said  Miss 
Janet  **  I  can  see  he's  shifting  his 
diair  already — him  that  used  to  be  so 
fond  of  the  view ;  and  Fm  sure  FIl  be 
very  dreaiy  mysel,  thinkins^  there's 
naoDody  I  ken  in  Bumsido ;  out  what 
if  you  dinna  like  London,  Mrs.  LAurie  ? 
It*s  very  grand,  I  believe,  and  you've 
lived  in  great  towns  before,  and  ken 
the  ways  of  the  world  better  than 
the  like  of  me ;  but  after  a  country 
life,  I  would  think  ane  would  weary  of 
the  toun ;  and  if  you  do,  will  you  come 
hamef 

Mrs.  Laurie  shook  her  head.  **I 
was  very  well  content  in  Bumside," 
she  said.  "  With  my  own  will  I  never 
would  have  left  it,  Miss  Janet ;  but  I 
go  for  good  reasons,  and  not  for  plea- 
sure; and  my  reasons  will  last,  whether 
I  weary  or  no.  There's  Menie  must 
get  masters,  you  know,  and  learn  to  bo 
accomplished — or  Miss  Annie  lAurio 
will  put  her  to  shame." 

^  I  dinna  ken  what  she  could  learn, 
for  my  part,"  said  Miss  Janet  affec- 
tionately, "nor  how  she  could  weel 
be  better  or  bonnier,  for  a'body  can 
see  the  gonty  lady-breeding  Miss 
Menie's  got;  and  there's  naebody 
atwecn  this  and  the  hills  needs  to  be 
telt  of  the  kind  heart  and  the  pleasant 
tongue,  and  the  face  that  every  crea^ 
lure's  blithe  to  see;  and  I'm  sure  I 
never  heard  a  voice  like  her  for  singing ; 
and  a'  the  grand  tunes  she  can  play, 
and  draw  landscapes,  and  work  ony 
kind  of  bonnie  thing  you  like  to  men- 
tion. Dkina  you  £aw  a  likeness  of 
Jenny,  Miss  Menie,  my  dear?  And 
Pm  sure  yon  view  you  took  from  the 
tap  of  our  hill  is  just  the  very  place 
itsel — as  natural  as  can  be;  and,  for 
mv  part,  Mrs.  Laurie,  I  dinna  ken 
what  mortal  could  desire  for  her  mair." 

Mrs.  Laurie  smiled ;  but  the  mother 
was  not  displeased,  though  she  did 
think  it  possible  still  to  add  to  Menie's 
acquirements,  if  not  to  her  excellence ; 
and  Menie  herself  went  off  laughing 
and  blushing,  fully  resolved  in  her  own 
mind  to  destroy  forthwith  that  like- 
ness wherem  poor  Jenny's  "high 
ahouther"  figured  with  an  emphasis 
and  distinetnesa  extremely  annoying 


to  the  baffled  artist,  whose  pendl  ran 
away  with  her  very  often  in  these 
same  much-commended  drawings,  and 
who  was  sadly  puzzled  in  most  cases 
how  to  make  two  sides  of  anything 
alike.  And  Menie  knew  her  tunes 
were  anything  but  grand,  her  land- 
scapes not  at  all  remarkable  for  truth 
— ^yet  Menie  was  by  no  means  dis- 
tressed by  Miss  Janet's  simple-hearted 
praise. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  much  talk 
of  the  departure.  July  Home  had 
followed  her  aunt,  and  sat  in  reveren- 
tial silence  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion, and  making  a  hundred  little  con- 
fidential communications  of  her  own 
opinion  to  Menie,  which  Menie  had 
some  trouble  in  reporting  for  the  gene- 
ra] good.  It  was  nine  o'clock  of  the 
moonlight  April  night  when  the  far- 
mer of  Crofthill  came  to  escort  his 
"womankind"  home.  The  clear  si- 
lent radiance  darkened  the  distant 
hills,  even  while  it  lent  a  silver  out- 
lino  to  their  wakeful  guardian  range, 
and  Menie  came  in  a  little  saddened 
from  the  gate,  whoi-e  the  father  of  her 
betrothed  had  grasped  her  hand  so 
closely  in  his  good-night  "  No  mony 
mair  good-ni^ts  now,"  said  John 
Home.  "  I'll  no  get  up  my  heart  the 
morn,  though  it  is  the  first  day  of 
summer.  You  should  have  slipped  up 
the  hill  the  night  to  gather  the  dew 
in  the  morning.  May ;  but  Fll  learn  to 
think  the  May  mornings  darker  than 
they  used  to  be,  when  your  ain  month 
takes  my  bonnie  lassie  from  Bumside. 
Weel,  wool,  ane's  loss  is  another's 
gain;  but  I  grudge  you  to  London 
smoke,  and  London  crowds.  You 
must  mind,  May,  my  woman,  and  keep 
your  hame  heart" 

Your  home  heart,  Menie— your  heart 
of  simple  trust  and  untried  quiet  Is 
it  a  good  wish,  think  you,  kind  and 
loving  though  the  wisher  be?  But 
Menie  looks  up  at  the  sky,  with  some- 
thing trembling  faintly  in  her  mind, 
like  the  quiver  of  tlus  charmed  air 
under  the  flood  of  liglit — and  has  note 
of  unknown  voices,  faces,  visions, 
coming  in  upon  the  calm  of  her  fair 
youth,  unknown,  unfeared;  and  so 
she  turns  to  the  home  lights  agun, 
with  nothing  but  the  sweet  thrill  of 
innocent  expectation  to  roi^so  her, 
secure  in  the  peace  and  tranquil  se- 
renity of  this  home  heart   of  liera, 
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whieb  goes  away  sofUy,  throngfa  the  into  the  comfoiia  of  tke  mother's  par** 
moonlight  and  the  shadow,  through  the  lour,  singing  its  song  of  conscious  hap- 
&nulisr  gloom  of  the  little  hall,  and    ptness  under  its  breath. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Left  behind!  July  Home  has  dried 
her  eyes  at  last;  and  out  of  many  a 
childish  fit  of  tears  and  sobbinfir,  sud- 
denly becomes  silent  like  a  chilo,  and, 
standing  on  the  road,  looks  wistfully 
after  them,  with  her  lips  apart,  and  her 
breast  now  and  then  trembling  with 
the  swell  of  her  half-subsided  grief. 
The  gentle  May  wind  has  taken  out 
of  its  braid  July's  brown  silky  hair, 
and  toys  with  it  upon  July's  nock  with 
a  half  derisive  sympathy,  as  a  big 
brother  plays  with  the  transitory  sor- 
row of  a  child.  But  the  faint  colour 
has  fled  from  July's  cheek,  except  just 
on  this  one  flushed  spot  where  it  has 
been  resting  on  her  hand ;  and  with 
a  wistfol  longing,  her  young  innocent 
eyes  travel  along  the  vacant  road.  No 
one  is  there  to  catch  this  lingering 
look ;  and  even  the  far-off  sound,  which 
she  bends  forward  to  hear,  has  died 
away  in  the  distance.  Another  sob 
eomes  trembling  up — another  faint 
swell  of  her  breast,  and  quiver  of  her 
lip — and  July  turns  sadly  away  into 
tl^  forsaken  house,  to  which  such  a 
sudden  air  of  emptiness  and  desola^ 
tion  has  come;  and,  sitting  down  on 
the  carpet  by  the  wmdow,  once  more 
bends  down  her  face  into  her  hands, 
and  cries  to  her  heart's  content. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  pariour 
of  Bumside— not  a  little  table,  not  a 
single  chair  has  been  moved  out  of  its 
plsDB ;  yet  it  is  strange  to  see  the  for- 
lorn deserted  look  which  everything 
has  already  learned  to  wear.  Mrs. 
Laurie's  chair  gapes  with  its  open 
empty  arms — ^Menle's  stool  turns 
drearily  towards  the  wall— and  the 
centre  table  stands  out  chill  and  jpro- 
miaent,  cleared  of  all  kindly  litter,  idle 
and  presumptuous,  the  principal  ob- 
ject in  the  room,  no  longer  submitting 
to  be  drawn  about  hero  and  there,  to 
be  covered  or  uncovered  for  any- 
body's pleasure.  And,  seated  close 
into  the  window  which  commands  the 
road,  very  silent  and  upright,  shawled 
and  bonneted,  sits  Miss  ^et  Home, 
who,  perchance,  since  she  neither  ro- 
bokea  nor  comforts  poor  little  weep- 


ing July,  may  possibly  be  crying 
too. 

And  Jenny's  busy  feet  waken  no 
home-like  echoes  now  in  the  bright 
kitchen,  whore  no  scrutiny,  however 
keen,  could  find  speck  or  spot  to  dis- 
credit Jenny.  Instead  of  the  usual 
genius  of  the  place,  a  "  strange  woman" 
rests  with  some  apparent  fatigue  upon 
the  choir  by  the  wall  which  flanks 
Jenny's  oaken  table,  and,  wiping  her 
forehead  as  she  takes  off  her  bonnet, 
eyes  at  a  respectful  distance  the  fire, 
which  is  just  now  making  a  valorous 
attempt  to  keep  up  some  heartiness 
and  spirit  in  the  bereaved  domain 
which  misses  Jenny.  The  strange 
bonnet,  with  its  gay  ribbons,  makes  a 
dull  reflection  in  the  dark  polish  of 
the  oak,  but  the  warm,  moist  hand  of 
its  owner  leaves  such  a  mark  as  no 
one  ever  saw  there  during  the  reign 
of  Jenny;  and  Jenny  would  know 
all  her  forebodmgs  of  destruction  to 
the  furniture  in  a  fair  way  for  accom- 
plishment, could  she  see  how  the  new 
tenant's  maid,  sent  forward  before  her 
mistress  to  take  possession,  spends  her 
first  hour  in  Bumside. 

But  Jenny,  far  off  and  unwitting, 
full  of  a  child's  simplicity  of  wonder 
and  admiration — ^yet  sometimes  re- 
membering,  with  her  natural  impa- 
tience, that  this  delight  and  interest 
does  not  quite  become  her  dignity-— 
travels  away — ^to  Dumfries — to  Edin- 
burgh— ^to  the  new  world,  of  which 
she  Knows  as  little  as  any  c^ild.  And 
Menie  Laurie,  full  of  vigorous  youth- 
ful spirits,  and  natural  excitement,  for- 
gets, in  half  an  hour,  the  heaviness  of 
3ie  leave-taking,  and  manages,  with 
many  a  laugh  uid  wreathed  smile,  to 
veil  much  wonder  and  curiosity  of  her 
own,  under  the  unveilable  exuberance 
of  Jenny's.  Mrs.  Laurie  herself 
clouded  and  careworn  though  she 
looks,  and  dreary  as  are  her  backward 
glances  to  the  familiar  hills  of  her  own 
country,  clears  into  amusement  by- 
and-by;  and  the  fresh  Mayday  has 
done  its  work  upon  them  al(  and 
brightened  the  litue  party  into  univer- 
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sal  Biniles  and  cheerfulness,  before  Ifae 
journey  draws  towards  its  end,  and 
weariness  comes  in  to  restore  the  quiet, 
if  not  to  restore  the  tears  and  sadness, 
with  which  they  took  their  leave  of 
home. 

^*And  this  is  the  mmn  street,  Fll 
warrant^''  said  Jenny,  as  Menie  led 
her  on  the  following  morning  over  the 
bright  pavement  of  Princes  Street; 
"and  I  would  just  like  to  ken.  Miss 
Menie,  what  a'  thae  folks  doing  outr 
by  at  this  time  of  the  day  ?  Business? 
havers!  I'm  no  that  great  a  bairn 
that  I  dinna  ken  the  odds  between  a 
decent  woman  gaun  an  errand,  and 
idle  folk  wandering  about  the  street 
£h !  but  they  are  even-down  tempta^ 
tions  thae  windows !  The  like  of  that 
now  for  aCTand  gown  to  gang  to  parties ! 
And  I  reckon  yell  be  secinfr  big  folk 
yonder-away — and  the  Englishers  are 
awfu'  hands  for  grand  daes.  I  dinna 
think  ye've  onything  noo  ye  could  see 
great  company  in,  but  that  blue  thing 
you  got  a  twelvemonth  since,  and  twa- 
three  bits  of  muslin.  Eh !  Miss  Me- 
nie, bairn,  just  you  look  at  that!" 

And  Menie  paused,  well  pleased  to 
look,  and  admired,  if  no|;  so  loudly, 
at  least  with  admiration  quite  as 
genuine  as  Jenny's  own.  But  as  they 
passed  on,  Jenny's  captivated  eyes 
found  every  shop  more  glorious  than 
the  other,  and  Jenny's  eager  hands 
had  fished  out  of  the  narrow  little 
basket  she  carried,  a  long  narrow  purse 
of  cliamois  leather,  in  which  lay  safe 
a  little  bundle  of  one  pound  notes, 
prisoned  in  the  extreme  corners  at 
either  end.  Jenny's  fingers  grew 
nervous  as  they  fumbled  at  the  strait 
enclosure  wherein  her  humble  treasure 
was  almost  too  secure,  and  Jenny 
was  tremulously  anxious  to  ascertain 
which  of  all  these  splendours  Menie 
liked  best,  a  sublime  purpose  dawning 
upon  her  own  mind  the  while.  And  now 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  Jenny 
up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Calton  Hill, 
and  fix  her  wanderinjg  thoughts  upon 
the  scene  below.  It  is  very  fine,  Jenny 
fancies ;  but  after  al],  Jenny,  who  has 
been  on  terms  of  daily  intmiacy  with 
Criffel,  sees  nothing  startling  about 
Arthur's  Seat — ^which  is  only,  like  its 
southland  brother, ''a  muckle  hill" — 
whereas  not  even  the  High  Street  of 
Dumfries  holds  any  faintest  shadow- 
ing of  the  glory  of  these  Princes  Street 


shops;  and  Jenny's  mind  is  absorbed 
in  elaborate  calculations,  and  her  lips 
move  in  the  deep  abstraction  of  men- 
tal arithmetic,  while  still  her  fingers 
pinch  the  straitened  comers  of  the 
chamois-leather  purse. 

"I'll  can  find  the  liouse  grand 
mysel.  I  ken  the  street,  and  I  ken 
the  stair,  as  weel  as  if  I  had  lived  iu't 
a'  my  days,"  says  Jenny  eagerly. 
"  Touts,  bairn !  canna  ye  let  folk  abee  ? 
I  would  like  to  hear  wha  would  fash 
their  heads  with  Jenny — and  I  saw  a 
thin?  I  liked  grand  m  ane  of  thao 
muckle  shops.  Just  you  gang  your 
ways  hame  to  your  mamma.  Miss  Me- 
nie ;  there's  nae  fears  of  me." 

**  But,  Jenny,  I'll  go  with  you  and 
help  vou  to  buy,"  said  Menie.  "1 
would  like  to  see  into  that  great  shop 
myself." 

"Ye'll  see't  another  time,"  said 
Jenny,  coaxingly.     "Just  you   gan^ 

Jrour  ain  gate,  like  a  good  bairn,  ana 
et  Jenny  gang  hers  ance  in  her  life. 
I'll  let  you  see  what  it  is  after  I've 
bought  it — ^but  I'm  gaun  my  lane 
the  now.  Now,  Miss  Menie,  I'm 
just  as  positive  as  you.  My  patience ! 
— as  if  folk  couldna  be  trusted  to  ware 
their  ain  siller — ^and  the  mistress 
waiting  on  you,  and  mo  kens  the 
house  better  than  yott!  Now  you'll 
just  be  a  good  bairn,  and  I'll  take  my 
ain  time,  and  bo  in  in  half  an  hour." 

Thus  dismissed,  Menie  had  no  re- 
source but  to  betake  herself  with  some 
laughing  wonder  to  the  lodging  where 
Mrs.  LAurie  rested  after  the  journey 
of  yesterday;  while  Jenny,  looking 
jealously  behind  her  to  make  sure  that 
she  was  not  observed,  returned  to  a 
long  and  loving  contemplation  of  the 
brilliant  silk  gown  which  had  caught 
her  fancy  first 

"I  never  bought  her  onything  a' 
her  days,  if  it  wosna  ance  that  bit  wee 
coral  necklace,  that  she  wore  when 
she  was  a  little  bium— «nd  she  aye  has 
it  in  her  drawer  yet,  for  puir  auld 
Jenny's  sake,"  mused  Jenny  at  the 
shop  window,  "and  Fm  no  like  to 
need  muckle  siller  mysel,  unless  there's 
some  sair  downcome  at  hand.  I 
wouldna  say  but  Fll  be  feared  at  the 
price,  wi'  a'  this  grand  shop  to  keep  up 
— ^but  I  think  I  never  saw  onything 
sae  bonnie,  and  III  just  get  up  a  stout 
heart,  and  gang  in  and  try.'* 

But    many   difficulties   beset   this 
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daring  enterprise  of  Jenn/s.  first, 
the  impossibUity  of  having  brought  to 
her  me  one  magnificent  gown  of 
gowns — then  a  fainting  of  horror  at 
the  price — ^then  a  su&en  bewilder- 
ment and  wavering,  consequent  upon 
the  sight  of  a  hunared  others  as  glori- 
ous as  the  first.  While  Jenny  mused 
end  pondered  with  curved  brow  and 
closed  lips,  two  or  three  very  fine 
gentlemen,  looking  on  with  unrestrain- 
ed amusement,  awoke  her  out  of  her 
deliberations,  and  out  of  her  first  awe 
of  themselves,  into  a  very  distinct  and 
emphatic  fufT  of  resentment,  and 
Jenny's  decision  was  made  at  last 
somewhat  abruptly,  in  the  midst  of 
a  smothered  explosion  of  laughter, 
which  sent  her  hasty  short  6te{)s  pat- 
tering out  of  the  shop  in  intense 
wrath.  But  in  spite  of  Jenny*s  ex- 
panded nostrils,  and  scarcely  restrain- 
able  vituperation,  Jenny  carried  off 
triumphantly,  in  her  arms,  the  gown 
of  gowns;  and  Jcnny*s  indi£[nation 
did  not  lessen  the  swell  of  admiring 
pride  with  which  she  contemplatec^ 
pressed  to  her  bosom  tenderly,  the 
white  paper  parcel  in  which  her  gill 
lay  hid. 

"Ye'll  let  mo  ken  how  you  like 
this,  Miss  Menie,"  said  Jenny,  per- 
emptorily thrusting  the  parcel  into 
Menic*s  hand,  at  the  door  of  her  mo- 
ther's room;  "and  see  if  some  of 
your  grand  London  mantua^makers 
canna  make  such  a  gown  out  of  it  as 
you  might  wear  ony  place.  Take  it 
Den — ^I'm  no  wanting  ye  to  look  at  it 
here." 

"  But  what  is  it  V  asked  Menie,  won- 
deringfly. 

**You  have  naething  ado  but  open 
it  and  see,"  was  the  answer ;  "  and  ye 
can  put  it  on  on  your  birthday  if  you 
like — ^that's  the  tenth  of  next  month — 
there's  plenty  of  time  to  get  it  made — 
and  ril  gan^  and  ask  thao  strange  folk 
about  the  dinner  mysel." 

But  neither  message  nor  voice  could 
reach  Jenny  for  a  full  hour  thereafter. 
Jenny  was  a  little  afraid  of  thanks, 
and  could  not  be  discovered  in  parlour 
or  kitchen,  though  the  whole  *'fiat" 
grew  vocal  with  her  name.  Penetrat- 
ing at  last  into  the  depths  of  the  dark 
closet  where  Jenny  slept,  Menie  found 
her  seated  ou  her  trunk,  with  her  fin- 
gers in  her  ears ;  but  this  precaution 
had  evidently  been  quite  ineffectual  so 


fiir  as  Jenny's  shaip  sense  of  hearing 
was  concerned.  Menie  Laurie  put 
her  own  arms  within  the  projected 
arm  of  the  follower  of  the  family,  and 
drew  her  away  to  her  mother's  room. 
Like  a  culprit,  funtly  resisting,  Jenny 
went 

"I'm  sure  if  I  had  kent  ye  would 
have  been  as  pleased,"  said  Jenny, 
when  she  had  in  some  degree  recover- 
ed herself,  **  ye  mifj'^ht  have  gotten  ane 
long  ago ;  but  ye'll  mind  Jenny  w*hen 
you  put  it  on,  and  I'm  sure  it's  my 
heart's  wish  bziith  it  and  you  may  be 
lanff  to  the  fore,  when  Jenny's  gane 
ana  forgotten  out  o'  mind.  'Deed  ay, 
it  is  very  bonnie.  I  kent  I  was  a  gey 
guid  judge  mysel,  and  it  was  the  first 
ane  I  lighted  on,  afore  we  had  been 
out  of  the  house  ten  minutes— it's  been 
rinning  in  my  head  ever  since  then." 

"But,  Jennie,  it  must  have  been 
very  expensive,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie, 
quickly. 

"I  warrant  it  was  nae  cheaper 
than  they  could  help,"  said  Jenny. 
"Eh!  mem,  the  manners  of  them — 
and  a'  dressed  out  like  gentlemen, 
too.  I  thought  the  first  ane  that 
came  to  me  was  a  placed  minister,  at 
the  very  least;  and  to  see  the  breed- 
ing of  them,  nae  better  than  as  many 
hinds!  Na,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
cottar  lad  in  a'  Kirklands  that  would 
have  daurcd  to  make  his  laugh  of 
me!" 

A  few  days'  delay  in  Edinburgh 
gave  Mrs.  Laurie  space  and  opportu- 
nity of  settling  various  little  matters 
of  business,  wMch  were  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  then*  removal;  and 
tlien  the  little  family  embarked  in  the 
new  steamer,  which  had  but  lately  su- 
perseded the  smack,  with  some  such 
feelings  of  forlomness  and  excitement 
as  Australian  emigrants  might  have  in 
these  days.  Jenny  set  herself  down 
firmly  in  a  comer  of  the  deck,  with  her 
back  against  the  bulwark  of  the  ship, 
and  her  eyes  tenaciously  fixed  upon  a 
coil  of  rope  near  at  hand.  Jenny  had 
a  vague  idea  that  this  might  be  some- 
thing serviceable  in  case  of  shipwreck, 
and  vdth  jealous  care  she  watched  it; 
a  boat,  too,  swayed  gently  in  its  plaee 
above  her — ^there  was  a  certain  securi- 
ty in  being  near  it ;  but  Jenny's  soul 
was  troubled  to  see  Menie  wandering 
hither  and  thither  upon  the  sunny  deek, 
and  her  mother  quietly  reading  by  the 
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cabin  door.  Jenny  thought  it  some- 
thing like  a  tempting  of  Providence  to 
read  a  book  securely  in  this  frail  ark, 
which  a  sudden  caprice  of  uncertain 
wind  and  sea  might  throw  in  a  moment 
into  mortal  peril. 

But  calm  and  fair  as  over  May-day 
shone,  this  quiet  roomiog  brightened 
into  noon^  and  their  vessel  rustled 
bravely  through  the  Firth,  skirting  the 
southern  shore.  Past  every  lingering 
suburban  roof — ^past  the  sea-bathing 
houses,  quiet  on  these  sands — ^gliding 
by  the  foot  of  green  North-Berwick 
Law — passing  Uko  a  shadow  across 
the  gloomy  Bass,  where  it  broods  upon 
the  sea,  like  a  cairn  of  memorial  stones 
over  its  martyrs  dead — post  the  mould- 
ering might  of  old  Tantallon,  sending 
a  roll  of  white  foam  up  upon  those 
little  coves  of  Berwickshire,  which 
here  and  there  open  up  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  red-roofed  fisher-houses, 
and  fisher  cobbles  resting  on  the  beach 
under  shelter  pf  the  high  braes  and 
fretted  rocks  of  the  coast  Mcnie 
lAurie,  leaning  over  the  side,  looks 
aknost  wistfully  sometimes  at  those 
rude  little  houses,  lyin&r  serene  among 
tlie  rocks  like  a  sea-bird's  nest.  Many 
a  smuggler's  romance-nmany  a  story 
of  shipwreck  and  daring  bravery  must 
dwell  about  this  shore ;  the  young  tra^ 
veller  only  sees  how  the  tiled  roof 
glows  agamst  the  rock  which  lends  its 
friendly  support  behind  —  how  the 
stony  path  leads  downward  to  the  boat 
— how  the  wife  at  the  cottage  door 
looks  out,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  and  the  fisher  bairns  shout 
along  the  sea  margin  where  only  feet 
amphibious  could  find  footing,  and 
clap  their  hands  in  honour  of  the  new 
wonder,  still  unfamiliar  to  their  coast. 


Somethmg  chiU  eomes  ov^  Menie  as 
her  eye  lingers  on  these  wild  rock^ 
cradled  liamlets,  so  far  apart  from  all 
the  world.  Stronger  waves  of  the 
ocean  are  breaking  here  upon  the 
beach,  and  scarcely  a  house  among 
them  has  not  lost  a  father  or  son  at 
sea ;  yet  there  steals  a  thrill  of  envy 
upon  the  young  voyager  as  one  by 
one  they  disappear  out  of  her  sight 
So  many  homes,  rude  though  taeir 
kind  b,  and  vtrild  their  place — ^but  as 
for  Mcnie  Laurie,  and  Menie  Lanrie^s 
mother,  they  are  leaving  home  be- 
hind. 

And  now  the  wide  sea  sweeps  into 
the  sky  before  them — the  northern 
line  of  hills  receding  far  away  among 
the  clouds,  and  fishmg  boats  and  i^asa- 
ing  vessels  speck  the  great  breadth  of 
water  faintly,  with  long  distances  be- 
tween, and  an  air  of  forlorn  solitude 
upon  the  whole.  And  the  day  wanes, 
and  darkness  steals  apace  over  the  sl^ 
and  sea.  Landward  bom  and  land- 
ward bred,  Jenny  sets  her  back  more 
firmly  against  the  bulwark,  and  will 
not  be  persuaded  to  descend,  though 
the  night  air  is  chill  upon  her  face. 
Jenny  feels  some  security  in  her  own 
vigilant  unwavering  watch  upon  those 
great  folds  of  sea-water — ^those  dark 
cliffs  of  Northumberland — ^those  fierce 
castJes  glooming  here  and  there  out 
from  the  gathering  night  If  sudden 
squall  or  tempest  should  fall  upon  this 
quiet  sea,  Jenny  at  least  will  Imve  the 
earliest  note  of  it,  and  with  an  intense 
concentration  of  watchfulness  she 
maintains  her  outlook;  while  Mrs. 
Laurie  and  Mcnie,  reluctantly  leaving 
her,  lie  down,  not  without  some  kin- 
dred misgivings,  to  their  first  night's 
rest  at  sea. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A  second  night  upon  these  untrust- 
ed  waters  found  the  travellers  a  little 
lesa  nervous  and  timid,  but  the  hearts 
of  all  lightened  when  the  early  sun- 
shine showed  them  the  green  flat  river 
banks  on  either  side  of  their  cabin 
windows.  Menie,  hurrying  on  deck, 
was  the  fijTst  to  see  over  the  flat  mar- 
gin and  glimmering  reach  the  towers 
of  Greenwich  rmng  against  its  ver- 
diuit  hill    The  sun  was  dancing  on 


the  busy  Thames;  wherries,  which 
Menie's  eyes  followed  with  wonder — 
so  slight  and  frail  they  looked — shot 
across  the  river  like  so  many  flying  ar- 
rows; great  h^  barges,  heavy  with 
their  fragrant  freight  and  gay  with 
brilliant  colour,  blundered  up  the 
stream  midway,  like  peasants  on  a 
holiday;  and  high  and  dark,  with 
their  lines  of  little  prison-windows, 
these  great  dismasted  wooden  castles 
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fipowned  upon  the  Bunny  water,  dreary 
ea^«s  of  punishment  and  convict 
crime.  Then  oame  the  houses,  strag- 
^Ixng  to  the  river's  edge — ^then  a  pass- 
mg  glimpse  of  the  great  strong-ribhed 
bony  skeletons  which  by -and* by 
should  breast  the  sea-waves  proudly, 
men-o'-war— then  the  grand  placid 
brettdth  of  the  river  palace,  with  the 
light  lying  quietly  in  its  green  qnnd- 
rankle,  and  glimoses  of  bine  8ky,reiiev. 
ing  its  cloistered  fair  arcade.  Further 
on  and  further,  and  Jenny  rubs  her 
wide  awake  but  very  weary  eyes,  and 
shakes  her  clenched  hand  at  the 
clumsy  colliers  and  enterprising  sloops 
which  begin  to  shoot  across  **  our 
boat's  encumbered  way;  and  now 
we  strike  into  the  very  heart  of  a 
maze  of  ships,  built  m  rank  and  file 
afi[ainst  the  river's  side,  and  straying 
about  here  and  there,  even  in  the  mid 
course  of  the  stream :  almost  impos- 
sible, Menie,  to  catch  anything  but 
an  uncertain  glimpse  of  these  quaint 
little  wharfs,  and  strange  small  old- 
worid  gables,  which  grow  like  so  many 
fungi  at  the  water's  edge ;  but  yonder 
glows  the  golden  ball  and  cross — yon- 
der rises  the  world-famed  dome,  guar- 
dian of  the  world's  chiefest  ci^ — and 
there  it  fumes  and  frets  before  us, 
stretching  upward  far  awaj^ — far  be- 
yond the  baffled  horizon  line,  which 
fades  into  the  distance  all  chafed  and 
broken  with  crowded  spires  and  roofs 
—  London — Bsby Ion — great  battle- 
ground of  vexed  humanity — the  crisis 
scene  of  Menie  Laurie's  fate. 

But  without  a  thought  or  fear  of 
anything  like  fate— ^nly  with  some 
flatterino^  expectations,  tremors,  anch 
hopes,  Menie  Laurie  stood  upon  the 
steamer's  deck  as  it  came  to  anchor 
slowly  and  cumbrously  before  the 
vociferous  pier.  In  presence  of  all 
this  din  and  commotion,  a  silence  of 
abstraction  and  reverie  vrrapt  her, 
and  Menie  looked  up  unconsciously 
upon  the  flitting  panorama  which 
moved  before  her  dreamy  eyes.  Mrs. 
Laurie's  brow  had  grown  into  carves 
of  care  again,  and  Jenny,  jealous  and 
alert,  kept  watch  over  the  mountain 
of  luggage  which  she  had  piled  to- 
gether by  many  a  strenuous  tug  and 
lift — for  Jenny  already  meditated  kilt- 
ing up  her  best  gown  round  her  waist, 
and  throwing  off  her  shawl  to  leave 
her  sturdy  arms  unfettered,  for  the 
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task  of  eanring  some  of  these  trunks 
and  lighter  boxes  to  the  shore. 

**Keep  me,  what's  the  folk  want* 
ing  yonder  V*  said  Jenny  ;  **  they  can* 
na  be  a'  waiting  for  friends  in  the 
boat;  and  I  reckon  the  captain  durst- 
na  break  the  mail-bags  open,  so  it 
canna  be  for  letters.  £b,  &Ilss  Menie, 
iust  you  look  up  there  at  that  open 
in  the  houses — what  an  awfu'  crowd's 
up  in  yon  street!  WhafU  be  ado! 
I've  heard  say  there's  aye  a  great 
fire  somegate  m  London,  and  folk  aye 
troop  to  see  a  fire — ^but  then  they 
never  happen  but  at  night  My 
patience  I  what  can  it  be  ?" 

Whatever  it  is,  Menie's  eye  has 
caught  something  less  distant,  which 
wakes  up  her  dreaming  face  like  a 
spell.  While  Jennv  gazes  and  won- 
ders at  the  throngmg  passengers  of 
the  distant  street,  Menie's  face  floods 
over  with  a  flush  of  ruddy  liffht  like  the 
morning  sky.  Her  shy  eyelids  droop 
a  moment  over  the  worm  glow  which 
sparkles  under  them — ^her  lips  move, 
breaking  into  a  host  of  wavering  smiles 
— her  very  figure,  slight  and  elastic, 
expands  with  this  thrill  of  sudden 
pleasure.  Your  mother  there  looks 
gravely  at  the  shore — ^a  strange,  alien, 
unkindly  place  to  her — and  already 
anticipates,  with  some  care  and  an* 
noy  nee,  the  trouble  of  landing,  and 
the  delay  and  farther  fatigue  to  be  en- 
countered before  her  little  family  can 
reach  their  new  home ;  and  Jenny  is 
uttering  a  child's  wonders  and  sur- 
mises \y  your  side — ^what  is  this, 
Menie  Laune,  that  makes  the  vylgat 
pier  a  charmed  spot  to  you? 

Only  another  eager  face  looking 
down — another  alert  animated  figure 
pressing  to  the  very  edge — impatient 
hands  thrusting  interposing  porters 
and  cabmen  by — ^and  eyes  all  aslow 
with  loving  expectation,  searching 
over  all  the  deck  for  the  little  party 
which  they  have  not  yet  descried. 
Involuntarily  Menie  raises  her  hand, 
her  breath  comes  quick  over  her  part- 
ed lips,  and  in  her  heart  she  calls  to 
him  with  shv  joy.  He  must  have 
heard  the  calK  surely,  by  some  art 
magic,  though  the  common  air  got  no 
note  of  it,  for  see  how  he  bends,  with 
that  sudden  flush  upon  his  face;  and 
Menie  meets  the  welcoming  look,  the 
keen  gaze  of  delight  and  satisfaotion, 
and  lays  her  hand  upon  hor  mother's 
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arm  tinidly,  to  poiot  out  where 
Randall  Home  waits  for  them;  bat 
he  does  something  more  than  wait — 
and  there  is  scarcely  possibility  of 
commnnication  with  the  crowded 
qaar,  as  these  unaccustomed  eyes  are 
inclmed  to  fancy,  when  a  quick  step 
rings  upon  the  deck  beside  them,  and 
he  is  here.  ^^ 

But  Menie  does  not  need  to  blush 
for  her  betrothed— though  those  shy 
bright  eyes  of  hers,  wavering  up  and 
down  with  such  quick  unsteady  glances, 
seem  to  light  into  richer  colour  every 
moment  the  glow  upon  her  cheeks — 
for  Randall  is  a  true  son  of  John 
Home  of  Crofthill,  inheriting  the 
stately  figure— the  high-crested  head, 
with  its  mass  of  rich  curls — the  blue, 
clear,  penetrating  eyes.  And  Ran- 
dall bears  these  natural  honours  with 
a  grace  of  greater  refinement,  thouffh 
a  perfectly  eool  spectator  might  think, 
perchance,  that  even  the  more  con- 
ecious  dignity  of  the  gentleman  son 
did  not  make  up  for  the  kindly  gleam 
which  takes  from  the  farmer  father's 
blue  eyes  all  suspicion  of  coldness. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  suspect  cold- 
ness in  tUndaU's  glance  now— his 
whole  face  sparkles  with  the  glow  of 
true  feeling  and  genuine  joy.  The 
one  of  them  did  not  think  the  other 
beautiful  a  few  days — a  few  hours — 
ago,  even  with  all  the  charm  of  me- 
mory and  absence  to  make  them  fair 
—and  neither  are  beautiful,  nor  near 
it,  to  everyday  eyes;  but  with  this 
warm  light  on  them — happy,  and  true, 
and  pure— they  are  beautiful  to  each 
other  now. 

'*Wee1,  I  wadna  say  there  was 
monylike  him, 'roecially  amang  tbae 
English,  after  a ,  sa  d  Jenny,  under 
her  oreafh. 

•*  What  do  you  say,  Jenny  t"  Mrs. 
Laurie,  who  has  already  had  her  share 
of  Randall's  greetings,  and  been  satis, 
fied  therewith,  thinks  it  is  something 
about  the  luggage— which  luggage,  to 
her  careful  eyes,  comes  quite  in  the 
way  of  Randall  Home. 

•*  1  was  Bimng — well,  'deed  its  nae 
matter,"  said  Jenny,  hastily  recollest- 
ing  that  her  advice  had  not  been  asked 
before  Menie's  engagement,  and  that 
she  had  never  deigned  to  acknowledge 
any  satisfaction  witti  the  same,  **  but 
lut  it's  my  hope  there's  to  be  some 
^ate  gate  ashore  than  yon.    Eh,  my 


patience  1  if  it*s  no  Uke  a  drove  oC 
wild  Irish  a'  pouring  down  on  usT 
But  I  would  scarce  liae  to  croas  the 
bum  on  that  bit  plank,  and  me  a'  the 
boxes  to  cairy.  I  needna  speak — the 
mistress  pays  nae  mair  heed  to  me; 
but,  pity  me !  we're  no  out  of  peril 
yet— they'll  sink  the  boat  I" 

And  Jenny  watched  with  ntter  die- 
may  the  flood  of  invadmg  portera  and 
idle  loungers  from  the  quay,  and 
with  indication  looked  up  to,  and 
apostrophised,  the  careless  captain  on 
the  paddle-box,  who  could  coolly  look 
on  and  tolerate  this  last  chance  of 
**  sinking  the  boat '  From  these  ter- 
rors, however,  Jenny  was  suddenly 
awakened  into  more  active  warfare. 
A  parcel  of  these  same  thronging  mer- 
cenaries assailed  her  own  particular 
pile  of  trunks  and  boxes,  and  Jenny, 
furious  and  alarmed,  flew  to  the  de- 
fence. 

But  by-and-by — a  tedious  time  to 
Mrs.  Laurie,  though  it  flew  like  an 
arrow  over  the  heads  of  Randall  and 
Menie,  and  over  Jenny's  fierce  con- 
tention— ^they  were  all  safely  estab- 
lished at  last  in  a  London  hackney 
coach,  with  so  much  of  the  lighter 
luggage  as  it  could  or  would  convey. 
Ruidall  had  permission  to  oome  to 
see  them  that  very  night,  so  nothing 
farther  was  possible;  he  went  away 
after  he  had  lingered  till  he  could 
linger  no  longer.  Mrs.  lAurie  leaned 
back  in  her  comer  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh — ^Jenny,  on  the  front  seat^  mut- 
tered out  the  concludon  of  her  fuff— 
while  Menie  looked  out  with  dazzled 
eyes,  catching  every  now  and  then 
among  the  stranger  passengers  a  dis- 
tant figure,  quick  and  graceful ;  nor 
till  they  were  miles  away  did  Menie 
recollect  that  now  this  vision  of  her 
fancy  could  not  be  Randall  Home. 

JJiles  away — ^it  was  hard  to  fancy 
that  through  these  throned  and  noisy 
streets  one  could  travel  miles.  Always 
a  long  array  of  shops  and  warehouses 
and  ainffv  houses — always  a  pave- 
ment full  and  crowded— always  a 
stream  of  vehicles  beside  their  own  in 
the  centre  of  the  way — ^now  and  then 
a  break  into  some  wider  space,  a 
square  or  cross,  or  junctioaof  streets 
—-here  and  there  a  great  public  build* 
ins,  or  an  old  characteristic  house, 
which  Menie  feels  sure  must  be  some- 
thing notable,  if  anybody  were  by  to 
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pobt  it  out  JeoBj,  ioterested  and 
eoriooB  at  fii«t»  is  by  this  time  quite 
stmuied  «od  dSzzj^  and  now  and  then 
eao&KisIy  glances  from  the  window, 
wilhastfon^  snsiricion  that  she  has 
been  nzigled  oat  for  a  mysteriona  des- 
toiy,  and  tiiat  the  eab-dnver  has  A)me 
desperate  intention  of  maddening  his 
pissengera,  bj  driving  them  round 
aod  Tonnd  in  a  <urcle  of  doom  through 
these  bewildering  streets.  Nothing 
hot  the  hum  of  other  locomotion,  the 
jolting  din  of  their  own,  the  jar  over 
the  stones  of  the  cansewav,  the  stream 
ofjMasengers  left  behind,  and  honsea 
gfimng  past  them,  give  evidence  of 
prioress,  till,  by-an<]Uby,  the  stream 
slsdcens,  tlie  noises  decrease — ^trees 
break  in  here  and  there  among  the 
hoiaes — dusty  suburban  shrubberieB 
— Tillakins  standing  apar^  planted  in 
Uts  of  garden- groand— ana  then,  at 
last,  the  tired  horse  labours  up  a  steep 
iBoent ;  long  palings,  trees,  and  green 
slopes  of  land,  reveal  themselves  to 
the  eyes  of  the  weary  travellers,  and, 
under  the  fall  forenoon  sun,  pretty 
Hampstead,  eagerly  looked  for,  ap- 
pears  through  the  shabby  cab-win- 
dows, with  London  in  a  veil  of  mist 
IjiDg  far  off  at  its  feet 

Instuictively  Mrs.  Lauiie  puts  up 
her  hands  to*  draw  her  veil  forward, 
and  straighten  the  edge  of  her  tra- 
relling-bonnet  —  instioctively  Menie 
looBea  the  ribbons  of  hers,  to  shed 
back  the  hair  from  her  flushed  cheek. 
Jomy,  not  much  caring  what  the  in- 
habitants of  Heathbank  Cottage  may 
think  of  her,  only  gathers  up  upon  her 
knee  a  full  armful  of  bags  and  baskets, 
and  draws  her  breath  hard — a  note 
of  anticipatory  disdain  and  defiance 
--AS  she  no<u  her  head  backward, 
with  a  toss  of  impatience  upon  the 

SL88  behind  her.  And  now  the 
ver  looks  back  to  point  with  his 
whip  to  a  low  house  on  the  ascent 
before  him,  and  demands  if  he  is  right 
in  thinking  this  *£athbank.  Nobody 
can  answer;  but,  after  a  brief  dia- 
logue with  the  proprietor  of  a  passing 
donkey,  the  caoman  stirs  his  horse 
with  a  chirrup  and  a  touch  of  the 
lash.  It  is  'Eatlibank,  and  they  are 
at  their  journey's  end. 

Home — well,  one  has  seen  places 
that  look  less  like  home.  You  can 
just  see  the  low  roof,  the  little  bits  of 
pointed  gable,  the  small  lattice  win- 


dows of  the  upper  storey,  above  the 
thick  green  hawtnorn  hedfe  that  closes 
round.  A  tali  yew-tree  looks  out  in- 
qaiflitirely  over  the  hawthorns,  ptocli- 
ed,  and  meagre,  and  of  vigilant  aspect, 
not  quite  satisfied,  as  it  would  aeeai» 
with  the  calm  enjoyment  of  the  cows 
upon  this  bank  of  grass  without;  but 
Jenny's  heart  warma  to  the  familiar 
kye,  which  might  be  in  Dumfriesshire 
— they  look  BO  home>like.  Jenny's  lips 
form  into  the  involuntary  ^^proh." 
Jenny's  senses  are  refreslied  by  tlie 
balmy  breath  of  the  milky  mothers— 
and  Menie'a  eyes  rejoice  over  a  glo- 
rious promise  of  roses  and  jasmine  oo 
yon  sunny  wall,  and  a  whole  world 
of  clear  unclouded  sky  and  sunny  sir 
embracing  yonder  group  of  elm-trees. 
Even  Mrs.  Laurie's  curved  brow 
smoothes  and  softens— there  is  good 
pomise  in  the  first  glance  of  Heath- 
bank. 

At  the  little  ^te  in  the  hedge, 
Miss  Annie  Laurie's  favourite  serv- 
ing-maiden, in  a  little  smart  cap,  col- 
lar, and  embroidered  apron,  which 
completely  overpower  and  bewilder 
Jenny,  stands  waiting  to  receive  them. 
Everything  looks  so  neat,  so  fresh,  so 
unsullied,  that  the  travellers  grow 
flushed  and  heated  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  contrast,  and  remember  their 
own  travel-soiled  garments  and  fa- 
tigued faces  painfully ;  but  Menie  has 
only  cast  one  pleased  look  upon  the 
smooth  green  lawn  which  shnnes  the 
yew-tree — ^made  one  step  upon  the 
we'1-kept  gravel  path,  and  stUl  has 
her  hand  upon  the  oarriaffc-door,  half 
turning  round  to  assist  her  mother, 
when  a  sudden  voice  comes  round  the 
projecting  bow  window  of  Heathbank 
Cottage  —  a  footstep  rings  on  the 
walk,  an  appearance  reveals  itself  in 
the  bright  air.  Do  you  think  it  Is 
some  young  companion  whom  your 
good  aunt's  kindness  has  providea  for 
you,  Menie — some  one  light  of  heart 
and  young  of  life,  like  your  own  May- 
time?  I^ok  again, as  it  comes  trip- 
ping  alonff  the  path  in  its  flowing 
muslin  and  streaming  rinffleta.  Look 
and  cast  down  your  head,  shy  Menie^ 
abashed  you  know  not  why—for  what 
is  this? 

Something  in  a  very  pretty  muslis 
gown,  with  very  delicate  lace  about 
its  throat  and  hands,  and  eurls  wav- 
ing out  from  its  cheeks     Look«  too*. 
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what  a  thin  slipper — ^what  a  dainty 
ailken  stocking  reveals  itself  under 
the  half-transparent  drapery!  Look 
at  these  ringing  metallic  toys  sns- 

emded  from  its  slender  waisti  at  the 
ced  kerchief  in  its  hand,  at  its  jubi- 
lant pace — anywhere — anywhere  but 
at  the  smile  that  fain  would  make 
sunshine  on  you — ^the  features  which 
wear  their  most  cordial  look  of  wel- 
come. Menie  Laurie's  eyes  seek  the 
P^yel  path  once  more,  abashed  and 
irresponsive.  Menie  Laurie's  youth- 
ful cheek  reddens  with  a  brighter  co- 
lour; her  hand  is  slow  to  detach  itself 
from  the  carriage  door— though  Menie 
Laurie's  grand-^iunt  flutters  before 
her  with  out-stretched  arms  of  gra- 
cious hospitality,  inviting  her  embrace. 
'*  My  pretty  little  darling,  welcome 
to  Heathbank,"  says  the  voice;  and 
the  voice  is  not  unpleasant,  though  it 


is  pitched  somewhat  too  high.  **  Kiaa 
me,  love— don't  let  us  be  strangers. 
I  expect  you  to  make  yourself  quite 
at  home." 

And  Menie  passively  and  with  hu- 
mility submits  to  be  kissed — a  process 
of  wnich  she  has  had  little  experience 
hitherto — and  stands  aside,  suddenly 
very  much  subdued  and  silent^  while 
the  stranger  flutters  into  the  carriage 
virindow  to  tender  the  same  sign  of 
regard  to  Menie's  mother.  Menie'c 
mother,  better  prepared,  maintains  a 
tolerable  equanimity ;  but  Menie  her- 
self has  been  struck  dumb,  and  can- 
not find  a  word  to  say,  as  she  follows 
with  a  subdued  step  into  the  sacred 
fastnesses  of  Heathbank.  The  mnsiin 
floats,  the  ringlets  wave,  before  the 
fascinated  eyes  of  Menie,  and  Menie 
listens  to  the  voice  as  if  were  all  a 
dream. 


D  ly  £8. 

The  Autumn  winds  are  moaning  drear 

About  the  Hall, 
The  Autumn  leaves  are  falling  sere 

Beneath  the  wall 
The  rain  is  stayed,  but  one  dull  cloud 

Hangs  like  a  pali. 
The  branches  groan,  now  low,  now  loud, 

Around  the  Hall. 

The  Earth  is  very  sad  without, 

The  Heart  within; 
The  cloud  is  meetly  matched  with  doubt — 

The  cloud  of  sin — 
Lons  like  the  leaves  that  fall  about 

Thy  hopes  have  been. 

The  trees'  green  hopes  may  grow  again— 

What  Spring  is  thine  I 
Thine  cannot  be  like  Nature's  pain, 

Though  now  she  pine. 
'Tis  thine  own  choice  thou  hast  enjoyed, 

**  Earth  be  thou  mine  T 
Earth  cries  in  answer,  waste  and  void, 

"No  longer  thine!" 

At  length  the  belt  of  cloud  is  riven. 

And  drowns  the  fen ; 
Stretch  forth  thine  hand,  take  what  is  given- 
The  tears  of  Enrth,  the  frown  of  Heaven, 

The  hate  of  Men. 


H.  G,  VL 
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Steam  is  woikmg  well  and  working 
wondere.    Greater  marvels  even  than 
nulw&ys  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and 
six-day  trips  across  the  Atlantic,  are 
acluewed  by  its  agency.    It  is  teach- 
mf  Frenchmen  to  appreciate  and  ad- 
mire England,  and  to  view  their  near 
Dcigfabonrs  otherwise  than  throngh  a 
nuBi  of  pregadiee  as  dense  as  the  fog 
in  which  they  have  long  believed  us 
to    live  eternally  enveloped.     They 
sctoally  admit  that  the  son  occasion- 
ally shmes  on  Albion's  capital — on 
Snndayst  when  the  iactoiy  chimneys 
fame  not»  snd,  Anglicans  eat  cold  dio- 
Bers  out  of  respect  for  the  Sabbath. 
These  new  convictions  are  the  triumph 
of  steam.    Vapour  has  dispelled  fog. 
Other   facts   besides  journeys   in 
twelve  hours  from  Paris  to  London 
have  concurred  to  enlighten  the  French. 
With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  ec- 
centric Col.  Sibtboqi,  nobody  m  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  presume,  will 
d<my  that  the  Exhibition  of  1851  had 
an  important  effect  in  doing  away  with 
lingering  national  antipathies,  and  in 
ndsmg  Uiis  country  ana  its  people  in 
the  estimation  of  the  whole  Continent. 
With  this  fact  is  linked,  as  regards 
France,  one  still  more  important  and 
mfluential.    The  French  have  lately 
been  afflicted   in  a  manner  to  them 
very  unusual :  they  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  shame.    The  national  amour 
froprr^  the  easy,  harmless,  self-suffi- 
ciency which  has  carried  them  self- 
approvingly  through  so  many  frying 
and  disastrous  circumstances,  has  given 
way  within  the  last  haUUlozen  years. 
They  have  felt  themselves  sunk  as  a 
nation  in  the  opinion  of  Europe.    They 
are  ashamed  of  that  paltry  juggle 
known  as  the  February  Revolution, 
when  a  few  greedy  and  corrupt  dema^ 
gogues,  backed  bv  the  scum  of  Paris, 
ana  favoured  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
anthorities  and  the  inertness  of  the 
National  Guard,   ejected  a   dynasty, 
subverted  the  institi^ions  of  France, 
and  commenced,  by  their  impure  rule, 
a  period   of    anarehy,   misery,  and 


bloodshed,  terminating  in  despot- 
ism. They  are  ashamed  of  the  sa- 
turnalia of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  men  they  then  al- 
lowed to  lead  them ;  they  are  bitterly 
mindful  of  the  bloody  massacres  of 
June,  whose  extent  none  know  or 
dare  attempt  to  compute ;  they  blush 
for  the  bear-gsrden  parliaments  of  the 
Presidency,  snd  they  bow  their  heads 
with  a  feeling  of  merited  humiiiatioA 
under  the  present  absolute  re^me. 
After  thus  jMssing  from  one  evil  to 
another,  tbeur  latter  state  even  worse 
than  their  first,  until  they  at  last  find 
themselves  stripped  of  even  the  sha- 
dow of  the  liberty  for  which  they  have 
so  struggled  and  suffered,  and  com- 
pelled to  admit  that,  for  the  time  at 
least,  despotism  is  their  only  salvation, 
they  could  hardly,  in  the  respite  af- 
foraed  them  from  the  cares  of  self- 
government,  help  being  struck  by  their 
own  contrast,  with  the  neighbouring 
nation  which  had  never  enjoyed 
greater  prosperity  and  internal  peace 
than  dunng  the  period  of  tiieir  lament- 
able depression.  They  have  had  in- 
numerable opportunities  of  peraonall^ 
noting  the  difference.  ExUe  for  poli- 
tical causes,  visits  to  persons  so  situ- 
ated, and  the  attractions  of  the  year 
1851,  have  brought  the  French  to*our  ' 
shores  by  tens  ot  thousands.  Amongst 
the  multitude  there  could  not  fail  to 
be  intelligent  and  candid  men,  who, 
casting  away  stereotyped  prejudices, 
and  makingr  use  of  their  own  powere 
of  observation,  recognised  |^ooa  where 
it  really  existed,  and  admired,  above 
all,  the  spectacle,  almost  unknown  in 
their  own  country,  of  a  free  people, 
fiourishing  under  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, obedient  to  the  law,  and 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  order. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  take 
up  French  books  about  England  with 
much  the  same  expectation  with  which 
we  open  a  portfolio  of  caricatures 
and  pictorial  extravaganzas — ^looking 
more  for  amusement  than  for  truth,  for 
impertinence   than   for    information. 


LtM  Jnglaii  dux  eux;  Esqui$$et  dt  Mceun  et  dt  Voyage.    Par  Fbahcxs  Wet. 
Paris,  1854. 
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The  day  will  probably  come  when 
Frenchmen  will  be  able  to  form  and 
write  as  sensible  an  appreciation  of 
Ensland  and  the  English  as  Mr.  Max 
Schleringer  or  any  other  soberljr- 
judgtng  intelligent  Grerman.  Until 
that  time  arrives  we  are  onito  willing 
to  accept  good-humouredly,  and  to 
criticise  leniently,  aa  a  step  in  the 
riffht  direction,  such  volumes  as  that 
wnich  has  jast  reached  ns  from  Mr. 
Francia  Wey,  a  French  man  of  letters 
and  a  feuUUtoniiiei  author  of  various 
philological  works,  narratives  of  travel, 
novels  and  tales.  Indulgence  should 
never  be  withheld  from  the  man  who 
writes  frankly  and  kindly  of  a  country 
where  he  lias  been  kindly  receivea, 
who  seems  glad  to  praise  when  his 
oonscience  permits  bim,  and  who, 
when  he  censures  or  ridicules,  does  it 
wittilv  and  without  malignity. 

Unlike  many  of  his  countrymen, 
who,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  visit 
London  in  its  worst  season,  the  au- 
tumn, Mr.  Wey  came  to  us  in  summer, 
when  the  town  was  full,  the  opera 
open,  the  clubs  like  beehives,  the  park 
brilliant  Ho  came  with  an  excur- 
sion tram — with  it,  but  not  of  it. 
His  forty  travelling- companions  were 
to  see  London  in  a  week ;  he  proposed 
devoting  seven  timea  seven  days  to 
the  same  occupation.  The  time  was 
short  enough,  he  thought,  to  form 
anything  like  a  settled  opinion  upon 
BO  great  a  country  and  a  people,  ant 
who  shall  assign  limits  to  human  pre- 
sumption 1  <*  I  oare  little  about 
monuments,"  said  one  of  the  hebdo- 
madal  tourists  to  him  as  they  steamed 
up  the  Thames  (the  route  that  every 
foreigner  coming  to  London  for  the 
irst  time  shonlqtake),  **  one  can  see 
them  everywhere.  M^  aim,  during 
our  week's  excursion,  is  thoroughly 
to  investigate  the  manners  (Us  moturs) 
of  the  English,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
make  up  my  mind  concerning  them." 
Mr.  Wey  was  struck  dumb  by  this 
astounding  announcement  The  pre- 
tension of  acquiring  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  EDglish  usages  and  society 
during  a  week  passed  in  a  Leicester 
Square  hotel,  seemed  to  him,  as  well 
it  mififht,  ludicrously  monstrous.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  companion,  whilst 
miscalculating  possibilities,  unques- 
tionably started  from  a  just  idea ;  the 
best  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with 


England  was  to  study  the  private 
life  of  the  various  cbuses  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  the  internal  mechan- 
ism of  their  civilisation.  But  how 
could  the  daring  adventurer  expect 
to  complete  such  a  study  in  a  week, 
especially  when  he  formed  part  of  a 
sight- seeing  expedition,  organised  for 
a  gallop  through  all  manner  of  curiosi- 
ties, exhibitions,  and  public  build- 
ings? As  if  ho  read  Mr.  Wey's 
thoughts,  the  excursionist  replied  to 
them.  ^  The  time  is  short,"  ho  said ; 
''the  opportunities  are  few,  but  the 
object  of  study  is  everywhere.  To 
ohiserve,  sir,  one  needs  neither  leianre, 
a  guide,  nor  a  guide-book.  There 
are  persons  who  would  pass  twenty 
years  in  London,  and  see  lese  than 
others  in  twenty  days.  To  observe 
requires  an  observer ;  just  as  to  paint, 
you  must  have  a  painter;  and  time 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business. 
Besides,  for  him  who  can  nndcratand, 
everything  narrates  and  describes; 
edifices  explain  institutions;  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  streets,  the  gait  of 
the  passengers,  are  like  certain  efiects 
whose  causes  one  connects:  evezj- 
where  symbols  meet  the  eye,  and  the 
stones  themselves  have  a  language.'' 
These  were  old  sentiments,  but  in 
rather  a  novel  form,  and  hardly  ex- 
pected from  the  lips  of  a  Parisian 
cockney,  nbroad  for  a  week^s  holiday. 
They  set  Mr.  Wey  a- thinking,  and 
helped  him  to  a  plan.  His  fel!ow-voy- 
ager*8  confidence  gave  him  courage,  and 
emboldened  him  to  hope  that  fortv- 
nine  days,  judiciously  employed,  might 
enable  him  to  form  sound  notions  of 
men  and  things  English,  and  to  avoid 
the  errors  ana  exaggerations  so  com- 
mon amongst  his  conntrymen.  He 
resolved  to  profit,  durinff  the^  first 
week,  by  the  rapidity  and  facilities  of 
the  organised  excursion,  to  see  sights 
and  buildings;  then  to  take  up  his 
(quarters  in  an  English  family ;  de- 
hver  his  letters  of  recommendation  to 
persons  of  various  cUisses  and  pro- 
fessions,^ and  study  the  people  he 
dwelt  amongst  He  carried  out  his 
plan,  and  aequi)»d,  he  tells  us,  the 
conviction  that  England  is  very  ill- 
appreciated,  and  very  little  known  in 
France ;  a  state  of  things  which  we 
are  glad  to  think  that  every  day  is 
altcrmg  for  the  better.  Such  altera- 
tiona  cannot  fail  to  be  promoted  by 
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books  so  well  mtended«  and  upon  the 
whole  so  sensible  as  the  one  before  us. 
It  were  flatteiv  to  assure  Mr.  Wey 
tittt  be  has  uniformly  escaped  errors 
nhilst  writing  about   a   country  in 
which  he  has  made  but  one    orief 
Bojonm.    But,  although  some  of  his 
blunders  are  laughable  enough,  not 
many  of  them  are  of  the  vulgar  kind 
common   to    most   Frenchmen    who 
sketch  England,  and  they  are  never 
of   the  wiuhl   and  ill-natured   class 
tiiat  have  their  origin  in  Uliberality 
and  prejudice.    The  mistakes  he  falls 
into  are  such  as  a  little  readmg  and 
inquiry  would  have  enabled    him  to 
avoid,  and    some   are    explained   by 
his  sUght  knowled^  of  the  Englisn 
Isnguaee.      On  social  matters,  where 
he  had    opportunitv  of  judging  for 
himself,  his   remarks   are   generally 
extremely  just    At  some  of  his  blun- 
ders it  is  impossible  to  help  laughing, 
whilst  wondering  how  he  can  have 
committed  them,  and  suspecUng  that 
he  must  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
hoax.     Thus,  for  instance,  when  in 
the  city  of  London,  after  describing 
corporate    magnificence,    the    splen- 
dours of   the   aldermen  and  sheriffs, 
tile  Gothic  and  venerable  privileges 
of  the  lord  mayor,  the  liveries  sur- 
passing  in  fforgeousncss  those  of  the 
Marquis    of    Carabas,   the  gilt  car- 
riages and  other   antiquated  pomps, 
now  menaced  by  ruthless  foes  with 
speedy  abolition,  he    gravely  winds 
up  with    the    following   astounding 
piece  of  information  :—^' The  power 
of  the  lord  mayor  is  very  extensive, 
and,  when  the  throne  is  vacant,  it  is 
be  who  presides  over  the  council  of 
state  until  the   proclamation  of  the 
new  sovereign."    Openmg  the  book 
at  Rundom,   and  chancing  up6n  this 
huge   absurdity,  one's  first  impulse 
would  be  either  to  pitch  it  into  the 
fire,  or  to  put  it  carefully  by  as  an 
antidote  to   the  blue   devils,  and  a 
source  of  unextinguishable  laughter. 
It  would  be  YSrong  to  judge  it  by 
such  passages,  which    are    of    rare 
occurrence,   and    which    the    author 
might  easily  have  avoided   by  refe- 
rence to  one  of  his  English  friends. 
Neither    do    we    quarrel    with    the 
burlesque   exaggerations  of   EngHsh 
foibles,  which  are  more  frequent  than 
nnintentional  misstatements;  for  Mr. 
Wey  is  a  decided  humourist,  unable 


always  to  resist  letting  fly  the  shafts 
of  his  wit;  and,  moreover,  his  French 
readers  would  set  Mm  down  as  par- 
tial  and  unworthy  of  credit,  did  he 
not  occasionally  help  them  to  a  smile 
at  Britannic  peculiarities.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  he  does  not  spare  his 
own  countrymen,  to  whom,  at  first 
starting,  he  gives  a  pretty  smart 
lesson,  reproachmg  them  with  their 
stay-at-home  propensities,  and  with 
the  disadvantages  resulting  from 
them.  Thence,  he  says,  proceeds 
their  sole  inferiority  to  other  northern 
races;  thence  their  numerous  preju- 
dices, the  difficulties  of  their  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  their  in- 
expertness  as  colonists,  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  historical  erudition, 
and  most  of  the  mistakes  that  em- 
barrass their  foreign  policy.  **  Eng- 
lish statesmen,"  he  continues,  ^  know 
the  habitable  world  as  well  as  our 
police  agents  know  the  quarters  of 
Paris.  If  there  be  an  example  suited 
to  inspire  us  with  more  adventurous 
tastes  it  is  that  of  the  people  which, 
almost  superstitiously  national,  has 
yet  taken  the  entire  globe  for  its 
country.  Our  nation,,  routed,  bjr  the 
railroad  invasion,  out  of  its  habituai 
indiffercneo  to  foreign  countries,  has 
invented  a  means  of  looking  at  every- 
thing and  seeing  nothing.  Thanks 
to  excursion  trams,  everybody  will 
soon  be  able  to  boast  of  having  been 
everywhere,  and  of  knowing  all  that 
can  be  learned  from  valets  de  places 
ignorant  guides,  incapable  demon- 
strators, ever  repeating  the  same 
tale,  takine^  all  persons  to  the  same 
places,  ana  regulating  with  absolute 
authority  what  ia  or  is  not  to  be 
^een."  In  England,  Mr.  Wey  justiy 
midntains,  this  system  is  more  dis- 
advantageous ana  objectionable  than 
in  any  other  country  for  persons 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
its  true  physiognomy  and  charac- 
teristics. The  study  of  a  nation  that 
lives  principally  at  home,  whose 
tastes  are  domestic,  that  prefers  com- 
fort to  pleasure,  and  the  cheerful 
fireside  circle  to  the  glare  and  excite- 
ment of  theatres  and  coiTeehouses,  is 
necessarily  more  difficult  than  that  of 
a  people  who  are  never  so  little  at 
home  as  in  their  own  houses,  and 
whose  favourite  existence  is  out  of 
doors  and  in  public  places. 
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Hu  exordium  concluded,  Mr.  Wey 
presents  himself  to  us  offRamscate — 
a  town  surrounded,  lie  poeticsTly  in- 
forms ua,  by  ^*  villas  thrown  like  low- 
ers amidst  tufts  of  trees.  These  cot- 
tages are  called  tea^house$,^  It  is  twi- 
lignt,  and  sunrise  is  at  hand  when  he 
reaches  "  Hemehy,  a  bathing  town, 
completely  reflected  in  the  blue  water, 
like  an  oriental  city."  Why,  Mr.  Wey, 
did  younot  iust  now  tell  us  that*^  on 
this  classic  land  of  the  positive  and 
the  real,  truth  is  incompatible  with 
poetical  exaggerations  and  the  arti- 
nces  of  composition  "  ?  Poor  Heme 
Bay,  the  rejected  of  Cockneys,  the 
Dssturo  of  Punch,  an  oriental  city  ! 
You  will  next  compare  Gravesend 
to  Venice.  Avoid  comparisons,  we 
pray  of  you,  and  ^et  us  speedily  into 
London  streets.  Your  definition  of 
the  Thames  is  happier,  and  nearer  to 
the  truth.  **  From  London  to  Graves- 
end  the  Thames  is  a  port,  in  which 
the  ships  of  all  countries  ore  drawn 
up  by  hundreds  together.  Below 
Gravesend  it  is  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
From  its  source  to  London  it  is  an 
arcadian  stream,  winding  through 
meadown,  and  giving  grace  and  fresh- 
ness to  parks.  In  I^ndon  it  is  a  quay 
serving  as  a  warehouse,  for  the  houses 
on  the  bank  rise  out  of  the  mud,  and 
communicate  directly  with  the  ship- 
ping. Between  those  quays  of  mud 
and  water,  there  is  a  large  street  full 
of  omnibusses  and  people ;  the  omni- 
buses are  steamboats,  and  the  street 
is  still  the  Thames."  Enraptured 
with  the  throng  of  vessels,  masses  of 
warehouses,  spacious  docl^s,  and  won- 
derful activity  he  on  all  sides  beholds, 
our  intelligent  traveller  approaches 
the  end  of  his  voyafi^e.  **  It  is  nearly 
noon,"  he  says,  **  the  sun  silvers  the 
coaly  vapours  that  tarnish  the  azure 
of  the  sky."  This  ambitious  kind  of 
metaphor  is  perilous,  and  apt  to  lead  its 
perpetrator  into  incongruities.  The 
balmy  exhalations  of  the  Pool  have 
evidently  an  intoxicating  effect  upon 
his  brain,  and  inspire  him  with  prepos- 
terous comparisons.  B  ut  that  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  quiet  passage,  we  should 
suspect  him  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  cold  *' brandies-and- waters,"  pre- 
scribed by  the  considerate  steward  of 
the  **  Citv  of  Boulogne*'  as  remedial 
to  French  stomachs  under  difficulties. 
He  is   obstinate  in   his   orientalism. 


Before  coming  to  the  Tower  he  dis- 
covers that  London  has  "  a  sort  of 
look  of  the  East  or  of  India.  One 
thinks  vaguely  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  the 
banks  of  ue  Ganges,  the  Dutch  towns 
of  the  old  Flemish  painters,  of  mer- 
cantile America,  of  the  fantastical  and 
vaguely-seen  cities  of  the  country  of 
the  Chinese."  What  a  jumble  of  in- 
apt similles.  He  will  frequently  take 
a  Newcastle  collier  for  a  Maltese  gal- 
ley, or  a  Scotch  steamer  for  a  Spanish 
gallon.  We  are  quite  glad  when  we 
get  him  on  terra  firman  cursing  the 
customhouse,  and  beg  to  chime  in 
with  his  maledictions.  "If  ever  it 
enters  the  head  of  some  patient  and 
benevolent  tourist  to  celebrate  the 
charms  of  the  French  customhouse, 
let  him  seek  his  inspiration  in  that  of 
London ;  he  could  not  do  better.  In 
France  that  institution  is  armed 
with  the  claws  of  the  cat ;  to  these 
the  English  customhouse  adds  tho 
slowness  of  the  boa  digesting  a  meal. 
The  little  ceremony  hists  but  five  or 
six  hours,  unless  one  lands  on  a  Sun- 
day, in  which  case  one  must  wait  for 
one's  baggage  unUl  the  following  day." 
It  is  some  years  since  we  lanaed  at 
London  from  the  Continent,  and  then 
Mr.  Wey's  complaint  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified  by  the  tedious  and 
unaccommodating  arrangements  of  the 
customhouse ;  but  there  has  been  we 
believe,  a  recent  change,  and  luggage 
is  now  examined  on  board  the  Doats 
as  they  ascend  the  river.  At  the 
ports  upon  the  coast,  the  ^Mssing  of 
oaggage  is  usually  as  rapid  as  in 
France.  In  all  other  respects  there 
can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
customhouses  of  the  two  countries. 
Mr.  Wey  is  far  too  indulgent  to  his 
green -coated  douarners,  when  he 
ascribes  to  them  the  claws  of  the  cat, 
whereas  they  are  a  compound  of  tho 
lynx,  the  hyena,  and  t^e  jackal.  For 
incivility,  rapacity,  and  wilful  inflic- 
tion of  annoyance,  we  will  back  the 
French  customhouses  against  any  in 
the  world  Complaints  of  them  are 
so  universal  that  it  is  surprising  tho 
superior  authorities  do  not  interfere 
to  modify  a  system  which  must  tend 
to  make  travellers  to  Germany  and 
Switzerland  prefer  any  route  to  those 
through  France.  Hie  wretched  sum 
annually  raised  by  taxing  tourists* 
travelling. rugs  and  half-pounds  of 
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eigais  is  certainly  not  for  an  instant  to 
be  weighed  against  the  amount  of  dl»- 
gost  and  annoyance  occanoned  by  the 
inqoisitoria]  insolence  of  tbe  harpies  of 
Calais  and  Boulogne.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  and  not  to  blink  our  own  faults 
whilst  dwelling  upon  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours, nothing  can  be  more  barbarous 
than  to  condemn  trayellers  arriving 
in  London  on  a  Sunday,  after  a  rough 
pasvige  from  the  French  or  Flemish, 
Dutch  or  German  coast,  to  pass  four- 
and-twenty  hours  deprived  of  their 
^^^gg^t^*  and,  as  often  happens  in  the 
case  of  foreigners  in  England  for  the 
first  time,  without  even  the  change  of 
linen,  brush,  and  razor,  which  they 
would  be  suffered  to  take  ashore  in  a 


To  return,  however,  to  Mr.  Wey. 
On  airiving  at  the  Leicester  Square 
caravanserai,  where  foreigners  are 
accustomed  to  take  refuge  from  the 
extravagant  charges  of  native  hotels, 
the  excurnonists  were  for  sallying 
forth  at  once.  They  took  possession 
of  the  guides,  and  rushed  into  the 
street  in  a  body,  gesticulating,  talk- 
ing loudy  and  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  passers-by.  Deserting  for  a 
while  their  noisy  society,  Mr.  Wey 
proceeded  alone  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery. He  is  very  severe,  but  not  un- 
justly so,  upon  Trafalgar  Square,  its 
DoUdings,  arrangements,  and  monu- 
ments. VVhil  :t  praiung  the  architec- 
ture of  London's  streets  and  souares, 
he  Is  pitiless  with  respect  to  that  of 
its  public  edifices.  **The  Englisli- 
man,"  he  says,  vnth  much  show  of 
reason,  ^  thoroughly  understands  only 
the  comfort  of  his  interior.  Certain 
splendid  quarters,  such  as  Portland 
Place  and  Belgrave  Square,  inhabited 
by  private  persons,  are  assemblages 
of  palaces.  Public  buildings  are  in 
general  less  appropriate.  Nothing 
can  be  more  marked  than  this  insu£ 
ciency  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Gallery — a  meagre,  cramped  edifice, 
oat  of  proDortion,  badly  lighted,  and 
surmounted  by  a  little  dome,  which 
looks  like  a  jockey-cap  forgotten  on  a 
platform.  It  wants  entirely  rebuild- 
ing; it  is  not  even  large  enouffh  to  ao- 
eommodate  the  sculpture — and  the  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  pictures  it  con- 
tuns  are  crowded  and  badly  hung." 
He  blames  the  building  and  its  ar- 
rangements,  but    greatly  lauds   the 


pictures,  many  of  which  he  names 
and  criticises.  Of  the  English  pfdnt- 
ers  whose  works  are  there  exhibited^ 
he  sets  down  Angelica  Kauffmann. 
Lawrence,  Wilkie,  Reynolds,  ana 
Wilson,  as  artists  of  merit  and  talent ; 
but  in  Hogarth  he  recognizes  and  ad- 
mires a  great  genius,  and  speaks  of 
him  with  enUiusiasm.  '*  William 
Hogarth,"  he  says,  "is  too  little 
known  in  France.  He  is  a  great 
artist,  having  a  style  of  his  own,  and 
an  incomparable  art  of  eomposition< 
His  touch  is  bold,  significant,  and  free 
— ^his  colouring  vivid — and  his  brush 
as  pliant  as  his  wit  is  subtle  and  acute. 
Hogarth  is  the  first  of  thoughtful  and 
moralising  painters.  He  has  no  mas- 
ter but  Shalespeare.  WiMt  isbutthB 
moonliglUofWiUiamHt^arth.^.  The 
words  we  have  italidsea  are  a  happv 
touch  of  criticism.  When  Borrow^ 
Spanish  adventures  were  published,  a 
critic  spoke  of  the  book  as  a  Gil  Bias 
in  tcater  -  colours*  The  figures  of 
speech  are  of  the  same  family.  Here- 
abouts  Mr.  Wey  was  rejoined  by  the 
excursionists — ^an  end,  ior  that  day. 
to  quiet'  examination.  They  had 
scarcely  entered,  when  they  wished 
to  depart.  "We  have  not  come  to 
London  to  see  pictures,"  quoth  one, 
''we  have  plenty  of  those  at  the 
Louvre."  And,  whilst  tumultuously 
departing  they  said  to  each  other-— 
"  These  JSnffhsh  know  nothinffof  art ; 
it  is  a  pityl— 4io  w  diflferent  fromJPrancet 
There  is  not  a  picture  worth  sixpence 
in  the  whole  gallery."  Mr.  Wey 
amends  his  countrymen's  ignorant 
verdict:  "The  National  Gallery  of 
London,"  he  says,  "  is  a  precious 
jewel  set  in  copper."  A  true  enough 
definition,  whose  giver,  faithful  to  his 
plan  of  passing  his  first  week  with  his 
countrymen,  and  rattling  throus^h 
London's  sights,  allows  himself  to  do 
dragged,  full  speed,  to  an  endless  va- 
riety of  places,  observing,  however, 
upon  the  way,  various  things  worth 
noting  which  escape  his  bustling  and 
impatient  companions.  The  beef- 
eaters at  the  Tower  greatly  divert 
him.  "Do  you  recollect,"  he  says, 
"  the  dress  of  Tyrrel,  in  Les  Enfant 
d'Edouardl  It  is  that  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  Tower  of  London:  a 
square  hat,  adorned  with  a  feather; 
dagger  on  hip;  scarlet  petticoat  and 
jacket,  clasping  behind,  with  the  anna 
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of  England  and  Henry  VIII.'s  device 
wrought  in  gold,  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast.  The^  carry  the  Gothic  hal- 
bert — and  their  false  collars  are  their 
only  link  with  the  present  century. 
It  is  Bluebeard  turned  porter."  Pro- 
ceeding through  Wapping,  when 
visiting  the  docSs  and  the  Tunnel,  he 
is  particularly  shocked  by  the  rags  and 
wretchedness  he  beholds.  ••  After 
seeing  the  rags  of  London,  Callot  ap- 
pears to  be  the  draughtsman  of  a 
laahion-book.  A  man  thrusts  himself 
head  foremost  into  a  network  of  tat- 
ters, seeks  an  issue  for  his  four  limbs, 
and  considers  himself  dressed.  There 
sometimes  remains,  of  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers, nothing  biU  a  buttonhole ;  he 
philosophically  puts  it  on."  Pursuing 
this  stram  of  humorous  exaggeration, 
he  returns  to  Leicester  Square,  and 
exhibits  the  excursionists  preparing 
fbr  the  opera.  It  was  a  Great  extra 
nighi^—«o  said  the  four-foot-long  pla- 
cards. A  certain  number  of  tickets 
had  been  taken ;  the  Frenchmen  dined 
early,  and  were  requested  to  dress 
themselves  for  the  solemnity.  Of 
what  then'  took  place,  Mr.  Wey  gives 
the  following  lu£crous  account : — 

"When  the  moment  for  departure 
arrived,  most  of  our  countirmen,  hav- 
ing brushed  their  left  sleeve  With 
their  right,  and  their  right  with  their 
left,  declared  themselves  satisfied  with 
their  toilets  They  uttered  loud  cries 
when  informed  that  a  morning  cos- 
tume was  inadmissible,  and  that  dress- 
coats  were  indispensable.  Many  Pa- 
risians are  persuaded  that,  outside  of 
Paris,  the  whole  universe  is  the  coun- 
try. These  artless  persons  had  come 
dressed  in  a  light  paletot,  with  a 
fmie^wdke  beaver  for  a  head-dress. 
A- fowling-piece  or  a  fishing-rod  was 
alone  wanting  to  complete  their  cos- 
tume. 

**  There  was  a  prodigious  demand 
for  black  trousers.  Dark  frocks  had 
their  skirts  doubled  and  sewn  back, 
80  as  to  imitate  dress-coats.  The 
hotel  was  converted  into  a  dressing- 
room. 

"*Is  it  possible,'  a  prudent  gentle- 
man said  to  me,  'that  people  can 
thus  come  to  London  in  their  (Lressing- 
gowns !  For  my  part,  I  have  always 
wherewith  to  maJce  myself  smart; 
one  never  knows  what  may  happen.' 

'^A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he 


made  his  appearance  shaved,  gloved, 
and  superbly  attired  in  a  magnificent 
blue  silk  waistcoat  and  a  splendid 
scarf  sprinkled  with  nasturtium- 
coloured  spots. 

"M^mon  J!>ictt/'  cried  the  guide, 
*  this  gentleman  will  never  be  ad- 
mitted.   .    .    .' 

***  Really,  unless  I  put  on  a  low 
dress,  .  .  V  replied  the  well-dressed 
man  with  much  dignity. 

"•Sir,  only  black  and  white  are 
admitted.  Your  waistcoat  is  blue, 
your  cravat  is  shocking.' 

"  So  the  waistcoat  had  to  be  taken 
off,  and  the  elegant  scarf  replaced 
by  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  folded 
cravat- wise. 

"*I  must  look  hideous,'  cried  the 
patient. 

"*You  look  like  somebody  who 
*has  had  leeches  on  his  neck ;  but  yoa 
are  properly  dressed.' 

"When  the  caravan  had  satisfied 
etiquette,  it  was  found  that  it  had  by 
no  means  sacrificed  to  the  Graces: 
its  appearance  was  simply  burlesque." 

The  excursionists  fagged  through 
their  week  of  laborious  pleasure,  and 
took  their  departure  for  that  city 
whence  no  Frenchman,  had  he  his  free 
choice,  would  ever  be  long  absent. 
Mr.  Wey  found  himself  alone  in  the 
World  of  London,  and  set  about  deli- 
vering his  credentials.  A  friend  had 
given  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  an  English  merchant,  Sir  William 
P — ^  esquire  (like  most  of  his  eountry- 
men,  Mr.  Wey  finds  an  unaccountable 
difiioultv  in  mastering  the  distinctions 
of  English  style  and  title),  whose  ad- 
dress was  at  the  Reform  Club.  Two 
hours  after  he  had  left  his  card  in 
Pall  Mall  his  visit  was  returned,  with 
an  invitation  to  dine  upon  the  mor- 
row. Mr.  Wey  renders  full  justice  to 
English  cordiality  and  hospitality, 
"mthing  can  be  more  courteous, 
obliging,  and  safe,  than  the  social  in- 
tercourse of  the  English.  Their  man- 
ner is  simple,  frank,  obliging  without 
obsequiousness,  serviceable  without 
pomp,  and  friendly  without  protesta- 
tions.*' To  meet  his  French  guest, 
Sir  William  had  an  officer  of  the 
Guards  and  a  literary  man.  "  In 
England,"  says  Mr.  Wev,  "  one  recog- 
nises military  men  by  their  gentleness 
of  voice  and  manner,  bv  a  certain 
graeefut  bearing,  and  by  the  care  they 
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teke  to  al>atain  from  any  ronflbneas  or 
blimtBeaa  that  might  remiod  one  of 
the  hanack-room.  Moreover,  aa  theee 
oflfieera  pass  Hieir  leaves  of  absence 
traveUing,  and  do  daty  m  all  the  five 
divisions  of  the  globe,  they  can  talk 
ol  other  things  besides  equipments, 
nromofioB,  a^  forsge."  The  side- 
uow  k  evidently  for  Mr.  Wey's  mili- 
tary countrymen,  who,  however  gal- 
lant and  emcient  in  the  field,  do  not 
shine  either  by  the  elegance  of  their 
manners,  the  gentleness  of  their  tone, 
or  their  general  accomplishments  and 
information.  A  graceral  guardsman, 
siio  had  made  uie  tour  of  Europe, 
awore  not  at  all,  and  smelt  of  mUk' 
JteuTh  must  have  stmck  Mr.  Wey  as 
the  most  extraordmarv  contrast  to  the 
usoal  run  of  French  officers,  loud 
voiced,  untravelled,  and  usually  redo* 
lent  of  the  execrable  weed  dispensed 
to  them  by  their  nstional  regie  de  (abac. 
The  litenuy  guest,  happening  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  Hungary,  had 
been  deputed  thither,  although  not  a 
professional  journalist,  by  an  import- 
ant English  newspaper,  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  campaign  and  report 
upon  it.  His  letters  were,  of  course, 
to  contain  his  own  impressions,  and 
the  truth — as  far  as  he  could  ascer- 
tain it — and  they  would  regulate  the 
opinions  c^  the  journal  to  which  they 
were  addressed.  In  this  instance,  as 
hk  many  others,  Mr.  Wey  is  struck  bv 
the  vast  chasm  that  separates  English 
snd  French  ideas  and  usages.  ''  If,** 
he  says,  **a  French  newspaper  were 
rich  enough  to  incur  sucK  an  expense 
as  this,  it  would  say  to  its  correspon- 
dent: /Go,  examine,  and  cut  up  the 
Hungarians;*  or,  'Observe  every 
thing,  and  celebrate  tiie  heroism  of 
Hungary.*  But  aa  for  travelling  four 
or  five  hundred  leagues  to  form  an 
Of»nion  independent  of  and  superior 
to  party  feeling--euch  a  thing  will 
never  be  witnessed  in  France.  And 
why?  Because  if  the  opinion  were 
contrary  to  that  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  paper,  they  would  cease  to  take  it 
rather  than  modify  their  ideas.  The 
£^lishman  seeks  knowledge,  we  pre- 
fer discussion ;  truth  serves  him,  pas- 
sion flatters  us."  During  the  dinner, 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  old 
animositv  between  Fiance  and  £ng-> 
land,  which  the  Encliah  present  spoke 
of  as  an  antiquated  prejudice,  eimnct 


amongst  all  claaaes.  On  this  aide  the 
Channel  we  believe  it  reallv  is  ex* 
tinct;  we  are  more  than  doubtful  of 
its  bemg  equally  so  upon  the  other-* 
at  least  amongst  certain  classes. 
Mingled  in  society,  individuals  of  the 
two  nations  harmonise  well;  they 
smile  St  each  other's  peculiarities,  but 
the  smile  is  good-humoured,  and,  like 
many  other  oppoaites,  they  blend  cor- 
dially enough.  But  the  French  have 
not  completely  got  rid  of  their  dislike 
to  the  English  as  a  nation:  in  the 
first  place,  the  majoritv  have  a  nn- 
cere  conviction,  for  wnich  thev  ars 
utterlv  unable  to  assign  a  founaation, 
of  Bntish  perfidy ;  and  then  there  are 
certain  sore  places  that  time  as  vet 
hss  but  thinly  skinned  over,  sna  a 
touch  upon  wluch  stirs  a  Frenchman's 
bile  as  surely  as  a  red  rag  irritates  a 
fierce  bull.  Mont  St  Jean  and  St 
Helena  are  still  ill-sounduig  names  in 
their  ears,  notwithstanding  England's 
generous  efforts  to  obliterate  their 
memory  by  the  restoration  of  the 
hero's  aahes,  and  by  the  little  promi- 
nence she  gives  to  her  own  glorious 
remioiacences.  The  French  console 
themselves  aa  beat  they  may  by  ex^ 
oration  of  Sire  Hoodson  Loffe^  and 
by  the  repetition  of  the  two  eternal 
hypotheses— •i/*  Grouchy  had  hutoomb 
op — ^  the  Prussians  had  not  come 
up,  the  day  was  theirs.  The  greatest 
victories  ever  won  might  be  turned 
into  defeats  by  a  single  if.  In  the 
case  of  Waterloo  the  French  have 
two,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to 
reckon  the  battle  as  a  double  triumph. 
Mr.  Wey  ia  not  a  hero-worshipper, 
and  his  patriotism  sits  lightlv  enough 
upon  him,  aa  becomes  his  sligbtly  scol^ 
ing  temper ;  but  even  he  bristles  up  al 
the  name  of  Wellmgton,  upon  whose 
statues  he  revenges  himself  and  his 
country,  bringing  to  the  taak  his  ut- 
most critical  abUity— for  whose  exeiu 
cise,  we  regretfully  confess,  our  sculp, 
tors  and  artists  have  given  hun  but 
too  good  an  opening.  **  Not  to  apeak," 
he  says,  "of  the  quantitv  of  streets 
that  bear  the  name>^of  Waterioo  or 
that  of  Wellington,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  hero's  bust  is  in  every  mu^ 
seum,  in  every  library — I  found  it 
even  in  the  venerable  and  Gothic  balle 
of  the  Bibliolheca  Bodleiana  at  Oxford. 
In  firont  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Wel- 
lington ia  represented  on  horseback 
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neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sovereign. 
But'  this  is  nothing.  At  the  entrance 
of  Hyde  Park)  at  the  extremity  of  a 
verdant  lawn  opposite  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington's windows,  Lord  Wellington 
is  represented  naked,  as  Achilles,  of 
colossal  proportions.  Achilles'  legs  are 
apart;  with  his  left  arm  he  presents 
a  round  buckler;  about  to  hurl  the 
dart,  his  formidable  glance  gives  a 
terrible  expression  to  his  Anglo- Lace- 
demonian head.  ...  All  this  flattery 
appeared  insufficient.  An  equestrian 
statue  at  the  bank,  an  allegorical  sta- 
tue in  Hyde  Park — busts  everywhere 
— ^it  was  pretty  well  I  The  victor  of 
Waterloo  could  see  himself  from  his 
bedroom  as  Achilles,  but  he  could  not 
behold  himself  from  the  windows 
looking  upon  the  street  Struck  by 
this  ffreat  inconvenience,  some  influ- 
ential persons,  patrons  of  ^  statuary 
in  quest  of  a  job,  opened  a  subecrip* 
tion  for  a  new  monument  to  the  old 
duke.  A  shower  of  gold  was  the  re- 
ply to  their  appeal,  and  an  equestrian 
Btatue  was  perched  upon  the  triumphal 
arch  in  front  of  Apsley  House  (the 
Wellington  hotel.).  .  .  This  statue  is 
•o  ridiculous,  that  the  English  them- 
selves cannot  look  at  it  without  laugh- 
ing. The  worst  statue  that  has  been 
Men  in  France  in  our  time,  that  of  the 
late  duke  of  Orleans  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Lfouvre,  was  a  masterpiece  com- 
pared to  this  indecent  caricature  of  the 
buke  of  Wellington.  An  old  French 
officer,  who  went  with  me  to  Hyde 
Park,  examined  the  monument  with 
ffloom  upon  his  brow;  he  cannot 
forget  Waterloo.  *  We  are  revenged,' 
he  at  last  murmured,  with  a  satis- 
fied air.  .  .  .  In  spite  of  the  exag- 
ffented  honours  thus  clumsily  ren- 
dered to  a  living  man,  ridicule  never 
attained  that  sacred  headL  How  dif- 
ferent from  France.  .  .  .  The  Water- 
loo flourish  of  trumpets,  sounded  in 
London,  everywhere,  unremittingly 
and  in  every  key,  for  thurty-eiffht  years, 
dimiuishes  the  greatness  or  the  En- 
glish nation.  This  intoxication  would 
seem  more  appropriate  in  the  case 
of  a  people  who,  having  never 
gained  but  one  battle,  could  not  reco- 
ver from  its  surprise,  or  patiently 
wear  a  glory  of  which  it  had  de- 
spaired." 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Wey's  im- 
plied opinion  that  in  his  country  such 


hero-worship  as  was  offered  to  WeU 
lington  would  have  ended  in  the  de- 
gradation of  its  deity.  Raishig  sta*. 
tues  to  living  men,  however  great 
their  merits,  is  a  hazardous  experts 
ment,  apt  to  be  attributed  to  adula* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  projectors,  and 
to  cast  ridicule  on  the  person  so  hon- 
oured. And  It  is  doubly  hazardous 
in  a  country  where  such  a  strange  fa- 
talitv  attaches  to  monuments  of  that 
kina,  where  some  are  perched  upon 
the 'tops  of  columns,  too  high  to  be 
seen,  and  with  lightning-conductors 
running  up  their  backs;  and  where 
others,  of  which  a  nearer  view  is  per- 
mitted us,  are  of  such  deplorable  exe- 
cution that  we  wish  them  further. 
To  say  nothine  of  minor  failures  and 
shortcomings,  it  may  be  safely  aver- 
red that  no  city  in  the  world,  out  of 
China,  possesses  three  such  specimens 
of  bad  taste  in  art  as  the  Nelson 
column,  the  equestrian  statue  on 
Hyde  Park  arch,  and  that  of  George 
IV.  in  Trafalgar  Square.  They  are 
almost  enough  to  make  us  bow  to  the 
opinion  somewhere  expressed  by  Mr. 
Wey,  that  the  English  are  a  people 
to  whom  art  is  foreign.  If  we  re- 
member that  designs  for  such  monu- 
ments are  usually  submitted  to  com- 
mittees or  bodies  of  men  supposed  to 
be  eminent  for  artistic  taste  and  know- 
ledge, we  certainly  obtain  a  very  low 
standard  for  the  national  feelmg  and 
judgment  in  matters  of  art  /Si  op- 
portunity now  occurs,  in  the  monu- 
ment to  be  raised  to  the  memory  of 
the  defunct  Exhibition,  of  partly  re- 
deeming past  blunders.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  profit  will  be  made  of 
it  The  safest  plan,  unquestionably, 
would  have  been  to  have  accepted  a 
piece  of  sculpture  which  has  already 
gone  through  the  ordeal  of  publio 
opinion,  and  eome  out  triumphimtly. 
Nothing  could  be  more  sultaole,  as  a 
record  of  the  crystal  glories  of  1851, 
than  a  statue  which  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  admired  ob- 
jects then  exhibited.  Coeur-de-Lion 
would  have  been  a  noble  and  appro- 
priate memento  of  a  remarkable  event 
and  year.  It  has  been  objected  to,  we 
believe,  on  account  of  its  militant 
character,  which  elaahes,  it  is  said, 
with  the  eminently  pacific  nature  of 
the  gathering  of  nations  intended  to 
be  recorded.    The  objection  is  trivial 
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Strength  and  bcaoty,  combined  in  the 
image  of  a  king  of  Norman  blood,  it 
is  true,  but  of  thoroughly  English 
heart  and  fame,  would  constitute  no 
inappr^nate  emblem  of  an  event  of 
wfakh  England's  power  and  the  beau- 
ties of  art  were  the  two  most  promi- 
nent features.  That  sort  of  zeal  for 
the  iitoeas  of  things  may  be  exagger- 
ated, and  we  greatly  doubt  wheuier 
the  projectors  of  the  new  monument 
—headed,  we  believe,  by  that  distin- 
ffuiahed  civic  functionary  whom  Mr. 
Wey  has  permitted  to  the  occasional 
presideney  of  the  Privy  Council — ^will 
mend  Marochetti,  or  get  up  anything 
half  as  fine  as  his  statue  of  Richard. 
We  sincerely  wish  they  may,  for  we 
have  plenty  of  sculptural  monstrosi- 
ties and  ^commonplace  statues  disfigur- 
ing our  streets  and  squares,  and  need 
not  see  another  thrust  into  Hyde 
Park. 

To  retam,however,  to  the  Welling- 
ton worship.  Cannot  Mr.  Wey,  whom 
we  do  not  proclaim  a  genius,  but  who 
is  certainly,  although  sometimes  more 
witty  than  wise,  no  fool,  read  the 
riddle  for  himself?  We  dare  say  not, 
His  FVench  vision  needs  the  aid  of 
English  glasses.  Ours  are  at  his  ser- 
vice, if  he  wiireondescend  to  avail  him- 
self of  them.  '  But  those  of  almost  any 
Englishman  would  do  as  well,  and 
we  are  quite  aure  that  his  friend  ^  Sir 
William  P — ,  Esquire,"  or  the  fragrant 
guardsman,  or  the  Hungarian  corre- 
spondent, would  have  eiplained  the 
matter  to  him,  over  the  sherry  cup  he 
BO  warmly  admires,  just  as  we  shall. 
**  In  France,"  he  observes, "  where  the 
fear  of  ridicule  is  carried  to  an  excess, 
no  glory  could  have  withstood  such  a 
regimen,  or  have  passed  with  impunity 
through  such  deplorable  manifests^ 
tions."  That  we  fully  believe ;  and  it 
is  precisely  because  glory,  as  a  French- 
man understands  the  word,  was  far 
from  being  the  sole  origin  of  the  hom- 
age paid  to  Wellington,  that  the  ridi- 
cule attaching  to  certain  exaggerated 
manifes&itions  did  not  touch  him,  and 
that  he  escaped  unscathed  even  from 
his  own  statues.  The  hero-worship 
of  which  he  was  the  object,  was  the 
expression  of  two  feelings  profoundly 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen — 
feelinirs  t'lat,  in  no  small  degree  have, 
contributed  to  Knglaod^s  ^re<itness. 
It  was  the  expression  of  grat.tude  for 


services  rendered,  and  of  admiration  of 
the  steady  and  unswerving  perfor- 
mance of  duty.  By  no  adroit  flattery 
or  personal  fascinattons  did  Wellington 
win  the  esteem,  respect,  and  love 
which  his  countrymen  took  every 
means  of  testifying  during  his  life,  and 
which,  upon  his  death,  burst  out  in  a 
demonstration  such  as  was  never  be- 
fore witnessed  in  this  country.  The 
Duke  was  unskilled  in  those  arts  by 
which  Napoleon  so  well  knew  how  to 
fetter  a  fnend  or  win  over  an  enemy. 
His  nature  did  not  lend  itself  to  them. 
He  was  stem,  severe,  abrupt,  laconic ; 
although  far  from  incapable  of  kind 
acts,  there  was  no  q>ont8neona  flow 
of  generosity  in  his  character,  which 
was  essentially  hard  and  rigid.  But 
though  he  had  possessed  even  fewer 
of  the  qualities  which  in  most  countries 
are  almost  indispensable  to  great  po- 
pularity, he  would  have  still  attained 
this  in  England;  for  the  two  excel- 
lent reasons  that  no  difficulties,  how- 
ever complicated,  ever  prevented  his 
discriminating  the  path  of  honour  and 
duty,  and  that  no  dangers,  however 
great,  ever  deterred  him  from  follow- 
ing it  More  than  **  empty  honours 
and  loud  huzzas,**  more  than  victories 
won  and  cities  captured,  are  such 
qualities  prized  by  the  nation  which 
you,  Mr.  Wey,  flatteringly  describe  as 
"a  large  class  of  old  scholars  com- 
peting for  the  prize  of  good  con- 
duct.^ 

After  staring  at  the  statues  of  his 
country's  former  antagonist,  Mr.  Wey 
felt  desirous  to  see  something  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  done  such  great 
deeds  under  his  command;  ana  one 
mcming,  before  going  to  visit  West- 
minster Abbey,  he  walked  down  to 
Si  James's  Park  with  two  or  three 
friends,  to  see  the  guard  relieved.' 
He  gives  a  humorous  account  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  him  by  the 
sight 

"It  is  difiicult  to  believe  how  differ- 
ent everything  is  from  France,  as  soon 
as  one  as  crossed  the  Channel.  In 
London,  which  is  reached  in  a  few 
hours,  one  feels  at  an  enormous  dir* 
tance  from  Paris.  The  English  reg- 
mcnts  are  so  dissimilar  to  ours,  th:  t 
the  difference  strikes  you  even  before 
you  see  them.  The  battalion  was 
still  concealed  from  us  by  the  treer, 
when  our  astonishment  wu»  excltea 
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hand,  the  EDgliahman's  inooiiTeiiiail 
dependence  upon  his  *'prog^  is  aft 
least  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  thai 
the  French  soldier,  brilliant  in  the  ad- 
vance^  when  once  baffled,  is  dishoari- 
ened  and  sorely  defeated,  whilat  of 
British  troops  it  has  been  said,  by 
the  highest  hostile  authority,  thaft 
''they  know  not  when  they  are 
beaten."  As  to  the  stature  of  the 
Guards  (whose  thews  and  sinewa* 
bone  and  muscle,  Mr.  Wey  nnderratea 
if  he  supposes  thej  are  not  in  fiill 
proportion  to  their  inches),  we  attach 
no  more  importance  to  it  than  to  the 
additional  height  given  to  them  by  the 
bearskin  that  biudens  their  brows, 
and  which  however  picturesque  it 
may  be  considered  to  look  in  Birdcage 
Walk  or  St.  Jameses  Palace.  Yard,  we 
sincerely  trust  will  be  exchanged  for 
some  more  rational  head-dress  when- 
ever the  Households  are  again  sent 
upon  foreign  service.  «  C^est  k  ccntr 
qui  fait  U  grenadier^  Napoleon  said, 
and  the  little  voUigeurs  whom  be 
formed  and  favours,  proved,  upon 
many  a  bloody  field  the  truth  of  tho 
woras.  Upon  this  principle  Mr.  Wey 
is  perfectly  justified,  as  a  Frenchman, 
in  preferring  the  brisk  little  Vincennes 
chasseur^  as  explosive  as  his  own  car- 
tridges, and  with  two  or  three  Bedou- 
ins spitted  on  his  sabre-bajonet,  to 
the  long-legged,  sedate-lookmg,  care- 
fully pipeclayed  soldier  of  the  British 
guards.  And  we  are  sure  he  will  not 
feel  annoyed  at  our  expressing,  as 
Englishmen,  our  perfect  conviction 
that  no  infantry  in  Europe,  whether 
its  device  be  the  imperial  eagle  of 
France,  the  double  eagle  of  Kuasiis 
or  any  other  variety  of  that  military 
bird,  would  have  the  remotest  chanoe 
of  standing  their  ground,  in  equal 
numbers,  and  on  a  fair  field,  against 
her  Majesty's  household  brigade. 
Long  may  it  be,  say  we,  ere  ihe  ex- 
periment be  tried. 

Alt  Westminster  Abbey,  two  thmge 
g^reatly  shocked  Mr.  Wey— the  exclu- 
sion of  Byron,  and  the  system  of 
intra-mural  interments.  He  was  hor- 
rified to  find  the  gravedigger  at  work 
in  a  frequented  thorougl^e,  and  al- 
most amongst  the  legs  of  the  cab- 
horses.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  ''on 
approaching,"  he  says, "  the  side  door 
of  the  Abbey,  which  was  not  yet  open, 
I  saw  a  labourer  digging  a  trench,  such 


by  the  singular  noise  that  announced 
its  approach.  Imagine  a  sort  of  bear's 
dance,  monotonous  and  frisking,  plaved 
by  a  score  of  shrill  fifes,  the'  while 
that,  upon  the  big  drum,  a  man  beats 
the  time  with  tiie  right  hand,  and, 
with  his  left,  again  decomposes  it  by 
whipping  the  sheepskin  with  a  little 
broom.  These  harsh  sounds  mark 
the  step  for  companies  of  infantry, 
whose  scarlet  coats,  too  short  in  the 
waist,  are  surmounted  by  enormous 
white  epaulets. 

"  In  ranks  remarkably  serried,  these 
slender  and  extremely  tall  foot-soldiers 
advance,  joggmg  their  shoulders,  with 
an  undulation  of  the  body  which 
periodically  follows  the  sound  of  the 
Droom  upon  the  drum.  The  chain  of 
their  schako  rests  between  their  lower 
lip  and  their  chin,  whush  inconveni- 
ences them,  renders  them  motionless, 
and  appears  as  odd  as  if  they  marched 
with  a  spoon  balanced  on  their  nose. 
Around  the  platoons  are  the  officers 
and  sergeantis  ftH  adorned  with  epau- 
lets of  heavy  bullion,  and  carrying 
long  canes  with  ivory  knobs.  The 
musket  is  carried  conveniently,  rest- 
ing against  the  left  breast,  and  slanted 
outtle  backwards.  And  so  they  pass 
us  by,  soldiers  balancing  their  bodies, 
fifes  squealing,  and  big  drum  playing 
rub-a-dub,  with  ^  accompaniment  of 
little  broom." 

Their  first  surprise  over,  the  French- 
men began  to  laugh  and  to  talk  of  the 
African  light  infantry ;  and  an  English 
friend  who  accompanied  them,  and 
who  took  their  mirtti  good-humour- 
edlv,  admitted  that  he  thought  the 
little  French  infuntrymen  better  for 
service,  capable  of  enduring  greater 
fatigue,  and  of  putting  up  with  worse 
rations.  There  is  some  truth  in  this : 
the  English  soldier  is  too  much  of  a 
belly-god — too  dependent  upon  his 
beer  and  beer,  and  apt  to  sink  in 
spirits  if  long  deprived  of  them; 
whereas  the  Mo  and  natural  vivncity 
of  the  Frenchman  support  him  under 
much  privation.  That  the  Duke  was 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  feeding  his  army  well,  is 
manifest  from  the  tight  hand  he  kept 
over  the  commissariat  in  the  Penin- 
sular War.  His  deapatchcs  show  that 
there  wcs  no  branch  of  the  service 
upon  which  he  more  severely  visited 
any  dereliction  of  duty.    On  the  other 
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\  dag  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
to  seek  an  escape  of  gas,  and  I  felt 
ratber  surprised  at  sneh  repairs  being 
carried  on  upon  a  Sunday.    The  dig- 
ging waa  in  a  most  frequented  place, 
ana  people  passed  eonstantly  to  and 
fro,  trampfing  down  the  fresh  earth 
as  &at  as  it  was  throMm  out  of  the 
bole.    Three  or  four  persons  looked 
on ;  the  rest  went  their  way.    One  of 
the  bystandejv  stepped  aside  as  I  ap- 
proaened,  and  I  beneld,  with  stupefac- 
tion, upon  the    brink  of  the  hole,  a 
eoffin,  half  enveloped  with  a  mortuary 
doth,  and  placed   there  like  a  chest 
waiting  for  a  porter.    The  labourer— 
the  only  one  who  works  upon  a  Sun- 
day—was the  sexton.     The  relatives 
of  the  deceased  were   elbowed   by 
the  passengers ;    smiling  young  girls 
stepped  a  mtle  aside  to  avoid  stum- 
bling over    the    dead;    for  my  part 
I  stumbled  on  a  fragment  of  an  an- 
cestral tibia,  wandering  amongst  the 
legs   of    posterity.     Children   were 
pUjing   and    shouting  hard  by,  and, 
in  the  heart  of  the  holiday-city,  with- 
out pomp  or    solemnity,  in   a  piece 
of  ground  strolled  over  by  idlers,  and 
vibrating  from  the  passage  of  omni- 
buses, who&e  conductors  were  bawl- 
ing for  passengers,  a  dead  man  was 
bmg  buried,  just  as  we  might  ditch 
up  a  dog  on  the  open   space  of  the 
Carrousel,   did  the  police  tolerate  in 
P^ris,  upon  the  public  highway,  such 
outrageous  uncleanness.'*    Slight  ex- 
a^eration     subtracted,     and     vivid 
colonring  washed  off,  there    still  re- 
mains enough  truth  in  this  sketch,  in 
French  chaJk,  of  a  Sabbath  scene  in 
London,  to  make  us  ashamed  of  our 
barbarous    system    of    burying    the 
dead  in  crowded  thoroughfares,  under 
the  very  feet  of  the  living.    Fortu- 
nately steps  are  taking  towards  the 
abolition  of  so  vile  a  practice,  and  we 
trast  they  will  be  energetically  fol- 
lowed up,  until  a  burial  in    London 
shall  seem    as   strange  a  sight  as  it 
now  would  in  Paris.     As  yet,  how- 
ever, strangers    have  us   here    upon 
the  hip,  and  any  foreign  itinerant  of 
literary  turn  is  perfectly  justified  in 
fillioff    a   chapter,  by  inveighing   at 
our  foul  paactice  in  matters  of  inter- 
ment   Mr.  Wey,  who  is  by  no  means 
fond  of  fuult-iiading,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  kindly  disposed  and  de- 
sirous to  be  pleased,  lets  us  off  in  a 


pa^  or  two,  and  soon  aflerwaids 
writes  down  the  most  indulgent  esti- 
mate of  a  Sunday  in  London  we  ever 
met  with  from  a  Frenchman's  pen. 
As  usual,  his  sensible  observations 
are  mixed  up  w'.th  slight  exaggerations 
and  errors  of  detail:— 

^  After  a  whole  week  of  nneeacang 
toil,  of  sleeplessness,  activity,  plea- 
sure, and  fatigue,  London  sinks  ex- 
hausted, and  &ls  the  want  of  four- 
and-tweniy  hours'  profound  repose. 
From  midnight  on  Saturday,  (he 
town  assumes  quite  another  aspect; 
movement  ceases,  and  the  next  day 
the  sun  rises  without  awakening  the 
city  whose  usually  crowded  streets 
are  as  solitary  as  those  of  Brufl[es, 
Pisa,  or  Aix  in  Provence.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  preceding  days  renaers 
this  complete  idleness  necessary  to 
all.  It  IS  the  only  concession  made 
to  nature  in  a  country  where  life  is 
factitious  and  harassing.  For  some  it 
is  the  time  for  sleep,  for  others  the 
sole  opportunity  of  freely  enjoying 
the  fresh  air.  The  logical  and  salu- 
tary nde  of  the  English  Sunday  is 
generally  ill  appreciated,  and,  whilst 
restricting  ourselves  to  the  external 
physiognomy  of  the  insitution,  we 
forget  to  point  out  its  opportuneness. 
To  be  alone  wakeful,  amidst  a  sleeping 
world,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
m  which  one  is  sure  to  ennuyer  one's- 
self ;  it  is  that  of  a  Frenchman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  And, 
as  ill-humour  has  got  mixed  up  in 
the  matter,  they  have  exaggerated 
the  religious  severity,  presidmg  over 
that  day  of  compulsory  recreation. 
Many  persons  believe  absurd  stories, 
that  they  would  be  fined  did  they 
play  in  their  own  houses,  upon  the  Sab- 
batli,  on  the  piano,  flute,  or  comet- &• 
piston.  Nothing  of  tho  sort;  the 
laws  of  the  country  are  not  so  be- 
nevolent Everyboov  has  heard 
that  one  is  compellea  to  fkst,  if  he 
has  not  laid  in  his  provisions  the 
night  before.  The  truth  is,  thtft 
bakers,  pork-shops,  pastrycooks,  &c. 
&c.,  are  open  morning  and  afternoon 
Public  establishments, 
museums,  galleries,  theatres,  are 
closed;  it  is  not  customary  to  pay 
visits  on  the  day  which  is  devoted  to 
God  and  to' one's  family.  Accordingly 
the  English  go  out  very  little  on  Sun- 
day ;  carriages  desert  the  parka;  most 
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rich  people  go  into  the  cointry,  or  to 
the  sea.  side,  on  Saturday  night  The 
origin  of  all  this  is  equality.  Must 
not  servants,  guardians  of  public 
places,  actors,  musicians,  be  allowed 
to  repose  themselves,  as  well  as  mas* 
ters,  idlers,  spectators,  and  lovers  of 
music  ?  There  are  houses  where  the 
cloth  is  laid  the  evening  before,  to 
diminish  the  work  of  the  .servants;  if 
shops  are  closed  by  a  general  onii- 
nance,  it  is  that  some  may  not  take 
advantage  of  the  religious  scruples  of 
others,  to  injure  these  by  Sunday 
competition.  Contrary  to  our  country- 
men, I  enjoy  Sunday  very  much. 
Weary  of  running  about  and  remain- 
ing awake  (during  six  weeks  I  never 
slept  more  than  four  hours  out  of  the 
twcnty.four),  I  was  delighted  to  have 
time  to  lose,  and  to  be   exonerated 

^  from  all  duty,  pleasure  and  study." 
There  are  certain  things  to  which, 
from  the  force  of  habit,  we  pay  no 
attention,  but  which  reallv,  when  we 
reflect  upon  them,  go  utr  towards 
justifying  the  received  opinion  in 
France,  that  the  English  are  a  nation 
of  eccentrics — des  originaux^  as  the 
French  used  to  say,  des  humaristes^ 
as  they  now  begin  to  call  us,  adopting 
the  woi'd  in  the  sence  we  least  fre- 
(||uently  give  to  it — ^that  of  a  whim- 
sical odd  person.  The  sort  of  bird- 
cage grating  enclosing  the  top  of  the 
Monument  strikes  Sir.  Wey  with 
astonishment.  *'  This  precaution," 
be  says,  **  was  rendered  necessary  by 

^  the  eccentricity  of  the  citizens,  who 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  throwing  them- 
selves from  the  summit  of  these 
glorious  columns.  We  Frenchmen 
pass  in  England  for  crack-brained 
and  fantastical;  but,  thank  God!  it 
has  not  yet  been  found  necessary  to 
fasten  ndlinga  (gardefous)  above 
our  heads."  Then  he  pauses  for  a 
reply,  which  we  regret  to  say  we 
have  not  in  readiness,  and  fear  that, 
in  this  instance,  he  has  us  at  an 
advantage.  He  is  prodigiously  amused 
at  the  style  of  entertainment  found  at 
one  of  the  taverns,  to  a  round  of  which 
he  devoted  an  evening.  "  At  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  room,  on  n  platform, 
was  a  sort  of  bureau,  furnished  with 
three  gentlemen,  as  serious  as  money- 
c'langers,  solemnly  attired  in  black 
coats,  their  necks  c?remonion*»1y  sur- 
rounded  with   white  cr  ivuts.      Sud- 


denly  one  of  them  knocked  the  table 
with  a  little  hammer;  there  was 
silence;  a  piano  preluded,  and  the 
three  gentlemen,  grave  as  Anglican 
ministers,  sans^  in  turn,  smiling 
blandly  at  each  other,  indigenous 
ballads,  Anglo  -  Italian  pasticcios, 
whose  words,  I  suppose,  were  piquant, 
judgmg  from  the  mirth  and  applause 
they  excited.  As  the  English  are 
capable  of  amusing  themselves  for  a 
long  time  with  the  same  thing,  these 
songs  follow  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  last  for  several  hours.'' 
Mr.  Wey*s  soeial  sketches  are  not  all 
equally  life-like.  Now  and  then, 
presuming  on  the  supposed  ignorance 
or  credulity  of  his  French  readers, 
careless  of  the  verdict  of  his  English 
ones,  and  anxious  to  give  pungency 
to  his  book,  he  draws  upon  his  ima^ 

fination  for  a  comical  sketch.  One 
ay  he  got  upon  a  Pimlico  omnibus. 
Before  recording  what  he  saw  from 
his  elevated  station,  we  must  observe 
that  nothing  he  met  with  in  England 
excited  his  disgust  more  strongly 
than  those  abominable  vehicles.  Some 
gay  deceiver  had  vaunted  them  to 
him  as  magnificent  carriages,  lined 
with  mahogany  and  cushioned  with 
velvet  Such  mahogany  1 — and  such 
velvet!  He  was  confounded  to  find 
himself  in  a  narrow,  badly  closed, 
dusty,  dirty  vehicle,  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  the  roomy,  cleanly,  wall- 
organised  Dili^erUeSf  Faroriles^  and 
HirondeUes  of  his  native  Paris,  whose 
seats  are  well-brushed,  albeit  not  of 
velvet,  and  divided  by  little  rails, 
seourinff  to  every  passenger  a  due  and 
ample  share  of  room,  whose  access  is 
easy  and  floor  roomy,  and  whose 
conductors  (greatest  of  all  diflercnces) 
are  clean,  obligiBg,  honest,  and  re- 
spectable—not the  compound  of  pick- 
pocket, prize-fighter,  and  dog- stealer, 
so  often  found  doin^  duty  as  **  cad " 
upon  the  uncomfortable  perch  in  rear 
of  a  London  'bus.  The  public  vehicles 
of  London,  whether  cabs  or  omnibuses, 
are  in  most  respects  immeasurably 
inferior  to  those  of  Paris.  Foreigners 
soon  make  that  discovery,  ana  Mr. 
Wey  was  not  an  exception.  Disliking 
to  sit  with  his  knees  jammed  agninst 
those  of  his  opposite  neighbour,  to  be 
squeezed  flat  between  corpulent  wo- 
men, and  to  have  his  toes  trodden  on 
at  every  entrance   or  exit  of  a  p.^s- 
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senger,  he  usually  performed  bis 
otDDibus  journeys  side  by  aide  with 
the  driver.  Id  his  ascent  of  the 
"Pimlico**  aforesaid,  he  was  assisted 
b¥  an  obliging  gentleman  who  spoke 
French,  ^d  showed  him  much  at- 
testion  without  any  intmsiYenoss. 
'*  When  he  saw  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  able  to  find  my 
way  about,  be  appeared  satisfied,  not 
bemg  of  those  omcious  persons  who 
would  gladly  see  you  pummelled,  that 
they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  de- 
fending you.  We  c€»sed  to  speak; 
discretion  is  a  quality  all  the  English 
possess,  and  because  they  are  neither 
inquisitive  nor  obsequious,  we  con- 
clude that  they  have  little  obliging- 
ness. No  conclusion  can  be  more 
unfounded.^  In  another  part  of  his 
volume,  ]Mr.  Wey  says  that  all  the 
English  he  met  appeared  to  take  an 
interest  in  knowing  the  impression 
made  upon  him  by  London  and  its 
people.  **They  attach  importance 
to  the  opinion  of  France,"  he  says; 
"and  the  impartiality  with  which 
they  judge  themselves  is  all  the  more 
meritorious,  that  they  are  evidently 
pleased  at  any  judgment  that  is  flat* 
tering  to  them."  u  this  be  true  (and 
we  are  unprepared  to  deny  it)  grat- 
itude for  the  many  civil  things  said  of 
England  and  the  English  by  Mr.  Wey, 
should  make  us  restrict  ourselves  to 
exhibiting  the  best  passages  of  his 
amusing  little  octavo,  and  abstain 
from  showing  him  up  when  he  ro- 
mances and  deals  in  inventions,  re- 
minding us  a  little  of  some  of  those 
perpetrated  by  our  old  and  interest- 
ing friend  VVhalcr  Melville,  when 
he  told  of  his  first  voyage  to  London, 
and  of  his  visits  to  imaginary  gam- 
bling-houses, and  visions  of  enchant- 
uig  beauties  and  fantastical  patricians 
—a  sort  of  compound  of  Tom  and 
Jerry,  and  Talcs  oy  Hoffmann.  We 
must,  however,  relate  the  strange 
sight  Mr.  Wey  beheld  from  the  impe- 
riale  of  the  "Pimlico  Blue."  "In 
about  five  minutes,  deeming  it  proper 
to  return  my  neighbour's  colloquial 
visit,  I  addressed  a  few  words  to  him 
concerning  a  carriage  which  just  then 
drove  by.  It  was  too  fine  to  be 
elegant,  and  was  drawn  by  two  mag- 
nificent bay  horses.  On  the  box, 
adorned  with  beautiful  fringe,  sat  a 
black-coated    coachman;    there   was 
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not  a  wrinkle  in  his  white  cravat,  his 
snoi^'y  gloves  were  spotlesH.  In  the 
vehicle,  on  downy  cushions,  carelessly 
lounged  a  man  without  a  coat,  his 
arms  bare,  his  sleeves  turned  up  to 
the  shoulder;  an  apron,  with  the 
comers  turned  up,  served  him  as  a 
girdle.  So  that  the  coachman  looked 
Rke  a  gentleman  driving  a  mechanic 
in  his  working-dress."  Mr.  Wey 
asked  his  neighbour  who  and  what 
was  the  strange-lookJng  occupant  of 
the  dashing  carriage.  *'The  richest 
butcher  in  London,"  was  the  reply. 
"  He  is  returning  in  his  own  carriage, 
from  the  slaughter-house  to  his  resi- 
dence. His  forefathers  were  in  the 
same  business;  his  father  left  Lim 
a  fortune  of  more  than  two  millions, 
and  he,  out  of  modesty,  follows  his 
father's  profession — a  very  honour- 
able old  custom.  This  gentleman 
butcher  possesses  four  millions." 

"In  your  country,"  continued  the 
EngliHhman,  **  such  patriarchal  usages 
are  unknown,  and  children  aspire  to 
raise  themselves  above  iheir  parents' 
station  in  life." 

Our  acquaintance  ^nth  London  does 
not  include  that  of  the  millionaire 
vender  of  steaks  and  briskets,  who 
could  not  find  time  to  put  on  his  coat 
before  entering  his  chariot,  a  precipita- 
tion which  must  have  been  detrimental 
to  the  purity  of  the  cushions,  and  have 
horribly  scandalized  the  corrcctly- 
got-up  coachman.  Neither  do  we 
remember  to  have  heard  of  certain 
^  great  bankers,  who  out  of  an  affec- 
tation of  plainness,  go  every  morning 
to  the  butcher's  to  buy  chops,  which 
they  themselves  carry  to  some  tavern 
in  Cheapside  or  Fleet  Street,  where 
they  have  them  broiled  in  l^ieir  pre- 
sence. Then  they  purchase  three 
pennyworth  of  rye-bread,  and  munch 
their  Spartan  breakfast  in  public, 
giving  at  the  same  time  their  first 
audiences.  And  the  good  shop- 
keepers admire  in  them  the  simplicity 
of  old  times.  What  worthy  people  r 
These  apocryphal  traits  of  British 
butchers  and  merchants  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
doubtless  bo  bolted  by  Mr.  Wey's 
countrymen  with  the  same  avidity 
and  ease  with  wluuh  a  guilder  would, 
gulp  an  oyster,  were  that  agreeable 
bivalve  presented  to  his  bill.  French^ 
men  who  have  not  been  in  England 
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are  at  all  times  ready  to  credit  Bri- 
tish originality  to  any  extent  **  The 
Seatest  contrast  to  an  Englishman  in 
s  own  country,*'  says  Mr.  Wey,  "  is 
an  Englishman  abroad.  From  this 
contrast  have  arisen  prejudices  which 
one  gets  rid  of  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel."  Unquestionably 
Englishmen  show  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  their  own  country,  at  least 
until  such  time  as  they  have  travelled 
sufficiently  to  be  naturalised  cosmo- 
polites, a  sort  of  citizenship  to  which 
they  are  long  in  acquiri^  a  right. 
Abroad  they  exhibit  stiffness  and 
angularity  of  character,  slowness  to 
assimilate  with  the  people  they  live 
amongst,  and  frequent  taciturnity. 
They  are  set  down  as  proud,  surly,  or 
mad,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
their  peculiarity  of  disposition  shows 
itself,  and  they  neither  inspire  sym- 
pathy nor  win  friendly  attentions. 
Mr.  Wey  believes  he  has  found  out 
the  reason  of  their  habitual  silence 
and  apparent  hauteur  when  amongst 
foreigners.  An  Englishman  masked 
him  why  Shakespeare  (of  whom  Mr. 
Wey  has  the  good  taste  to  be  a  great 
admirer — an  admiration  much  less 
universal  in  France  than  in  England 
and  Germany)  is  so  badly  translated 
into  French.  "Because  our  transla- 
tors know  no  language  but  English," 
was  the  witty  reply,  less  paradoxical 
than  it  at  first  sight  appears. 

"  *  French  is  difficult,'  said  the  Eng- 
lishman, *and  when  one  speaks  it 
badly,  one  is  ridiculous.  Such  is  our 
opinion  here,  and  that  is  why  we  dare 
not  talk  to  you  in  your  language, 
and  make  believe  not  to  understand 
you,  in  brder  not  to  have  to  answer. 
We  are  thought  proud;  we  are  only 
intimidated !' 

"  This  explanation  of  a  fact  which 
had  struck  me  as  it  strikes  everybody, 
was  extremely  satisfactory  to  me. 
To  risk  making  one's-self  laughed  at  is 
an  idea  repugnant  to  Britannic  dig- 
nity. Let  us  add  the  admission,  that 
when  we  Frenchmen  murder  their 
language,  not  a  symptom  of  raillery  is 
ever  to  be  detected  upon  the  lips  of 
Englishmen." 

Altogether,  and  in  spite  of  his  un- 
deniable tendency  to  oxao^geration 
and  slight  burlesque,  Mr.  Wey  is  a 
sort  of  traveller  in  whose  company 
it  is  not  unpleasant  to  ramble,  and 


we  willingly  set  out  with  him  for 
Windsor  on  his  wav  to  Ascot.  like 
all  foreigners,  he  is  delighted  with 
Windsor  Castle,  the  only  truly  royal 
residence  this  country  possesses,  and 
bewildered  by  the  scene  upon  the 
Heath.  There  is  no  such  striting 
and  novel  sight  in  England  for  a 
Frenchman  as  one  of  our  great  race- 
courses on  a  Cup  or  Derby  day.  it 
is  true  that  there  are  races  in  France — 
at  Chantilly,  in  the  Champ  De  Mare, 
and  elsewhere — but  who  that  has  seen 
them  would  think  of  naming  them 
in  the  same  day  with  Ascot  or  Epsom  ? 
It  is  a  puddle  to  the  Pacific  The 
difference  in  the  running  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  in  the  whole 
scene,  in  the  numbers  assembled,  in 
the  enthusiasm  displayed.  This  last 
point  excited  Mr.  Wev's  unbounded 
astonishment.  He  had  no  notion  the 
phlegmatic  English  were  capable  of 
Deing  so  roused.  But,  to  proceed 
in  due  order — as  he  himself  says,  when 
he  finds  himself,  to  his  no  small  be- 
wilderment, in  the  midst  of  the  multi- 
tude thronging  the  Heath — we  will 
take  his  first  general  impression  of 
the  scene. 

"Ascot  is  an  uneven  heath,  hilly, 
arid,  in  a  desert  which  is  picturesqae 
by  reason  of  its  extreme  desolation. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  badly- 
levelled  plateau  stands  a  hpuse,  with 
benches,  galleries,  and  platforms  up 
to  the  very  top  of  the  roof.  This 
hive,  full  of  the  heads  of  spectators 
and  of  women  dressed  in  a  thousand 
bright  tints,  had  from  a&r  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gigantic  pyramid  of 
animated  flowers.  At  the  foot  of  this 
human  cascade,  on  both  sides  of  the 
course,  was  a  throng  of  fifteen,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  thousand  people:  it 
is  impossible,  without  long  habit,  to 
estimate  such  multitudes.  On  quit- 
ting the  carriage,  we  walked  through 
a  loose  sand  sprinkled  here  and  there 
with  stunted  broom  and  tawny  weeds. 
Beyond  was  a  camp  of  two  or  three 
hundred  tents  —  taverns,  kitchens, 
d-mcing-rooms,  and  especially  stables 
for  the  horses  of  the  vehicles  assem- 
bled there  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands. 

"  Perfectly  arranged,  these  canvass 
stables,  in  which  sixty  to  a  hundred 
horses  are  drawn  up  in  line,  give 
a    military  air    to    the    festival.     It 
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derivca  somewhat  of  a  FlemtBh  aspeet 
from  the  multiiade  of  drioking  booths, 
tipsy  ineD,  kitchens  in  the  open  air, 
and  girls  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the 
hnrdygnrdy,  sometimes  even  of  the 
bagpipe.  A  few  steps  farther  off,  the 
ineeting  assnmes  an  aristocratic  phy- 
siognc^my :  crowded  together,  four 
deep,  landaus,  calashes,  carriages  of 
every  bind,  emblazoned,  elegant,  and 
open,  serve  as  platforms  for  familiea, 
and  sustain  swarms  of  pretty  women. 
At  certaio  moments  of  the  day,  every 
vehicle  becomes  a  dining-room,  and 
peeresses  ap  their  champagne  in  the 
open  air,  at  a  few  paces  distance 
from  mechanics,  who  pour  down 
foaming  ale,  and  gorge  themselves 
with  fried  fish  and  grilled  beef.  .... 
Suddenly  a  bell  rings;  there  is  a 
great  and  general  movement;  the 
crowded  course  is  rapidly  cleared ; 
everyone  takes  up  a  position,  all  throng 
to  the  barriers ;  some  fight,  others  are 
stifled ;  the  occupants  of  the  carriages 
are  on  tiptoe ;  people  climb  upon  each 
other,  and  those  on  foot  cling  in  clus- 
ters to  every  object  that  gives  them  a 
little  additional  elevation.  A  race  is 
at  hand.  ...  As  soon  as  the  con- 
fased  murmur  of  distant  voices  an- 
nounces the  approach  of  the  horses, 
the  crowd  bends  forward  and  hangs 
over  the  solid  railings  that  enclose  the 
eooFse.  I  saw  persons  throw  them- 
selves forward  as  if  they  were  swim- 
miDg,  and  remain  in  equilibrium,  their 
feet  off  the  ground,  their  bodies  poised 
upon  the  rail,  wltilst  their  neighbours 
climbed  upon  their  backs.  The  im- 
perturbable policemen  er.si]y  keep 
br^ck  the  heaving  crowd ;  a  gesture,  a 
woxd  suffices ;  if  it  does  not,  you  re- 
ceive upon  your  head  a  rough  tap 
from  a  smart  black  stick,  thick  and 
short,  upon  which  are  painted  in 
yellow  and  scarlet  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  old  device,  Honi  Boii 
qui  mal  y  pense.  This  misfortune  was 
Dear  happening  to  me ;  the  policeman, 
with  the  blandest  possible  air,  was 
already  rziising  his  staff,  when  a  volley 
of  fisticuffa  received  in  rear  made  me 
abruptly  turn  about  It  was  an 
elderly  lady,  with  teeth  as  long  as 
those  of  the  fairy  Urgele,  who  favour- 
ed me  with  tliese  marks  of  attention. 
Her  appearance  was  that  of  an  en- 
raged monkey,  and  she  pinched  my 
arm    blue.      *Get   out  of  that,'  she 


cried :  *  go  away,  yon  have  no  businest 
here;  yon  are  not  an  Englishman.' 
The  mob  pushed  her  forward  and 
weighed  upon  her  shoulders ;  in  f^ont 
I  opposed  resistance;  she  bent:  I 
saw  her  fingers,  crooked  like  a  lob- 
ster's claw,  again  approaching  my 
arm,  which  I  raised,  and  brought 
down  upon  her  shoulder,  pressing  upon 
it  a  little;  she  disappeared,  and  I 
temporarily  imprisoned  her  head  ba» 
tween  my  knees,  where  she  stretched 
herself  out  like  a  snake.  She  remain- 
ed quiet  upon  her  four  paws,  and,  turn* 
ing  towards  me  a  delighted  counte-e 
nance  from  the  depths  of  a  damaged 
bonnet,  she  thanked  me.  For  she 
could  see  the  race !" 

Nothing  he  saw  in  England  sur- 
prised Mr.  Wey  so  much  as  the  en- 
thusiasm shown  by  all  classes  for 
horse-racing.  English  phlegm  is  gene- 
rally exaggerated  by  foreigners,  and 
he  little  expected  such  noisy  demon- 
strations, and  so  outrageous  a  depar- 
ture from  the  habitual  staid  reserve  of 
Britons.  He  expresses  his  astonish- 
ment, when  describing  the  dose  of 
the  race. 

"  Suddenly  the  clamour  and  fever  of 
excitement  redoubles;  eleven  horses, 
their  necks  and  legs  stretched  out, 
their  bellies  near  the  ground,  pass 
before  us  like  a  flight  of  arrows,  thehr 
jockeys'  thin  jackets  converted  into 
balloons  by  the  wind.  As  they  dis- 
appear, the  crowd  again  invades  the 
course.  In  a  few  seconds,  ten  thou- 
sand madmen  throng  the  space  so 
lately  bare;  it  is  a  Babel  of  words,  a 
confusion  of  questions  ;  English  re* 
serve  hns  disappeared,  the  enthusiasm 
is  at  its  height ;  and  when,  two 
minutes  later,  the  proclaimed  victor 
walks  through  the  crowd,  he  is  sur- 
rounded, admired,  caressed,  almost 
carried  in  triumph.  That  moment,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  race,  is  one  of 
delirium,  intoxication^  frenzy.  Hats 
are  tossed  into  the  air,  clamours 
ascend  to  the  clouds ;  the  electrified 
multitude  abandons  itself  to  an  insane 
joy ;  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  hurras, 
contribute  to  the  wild  and  terrifying 
uproar.  A  strange  snectsele  is  that 
of  this  people  run  maa.  Such  is  the 
sole  ana  powerful  element  of  publi<r 
passions  in  this  flourishing  country. 
At  last,  I  beheld  them  excited  by 
something,  and  surpassing  in  the/urw 
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of  their  demoDBtrations  the  most  hot- 
blooded  races  of  the  South.  .  .  . 
Pagan  antiquity  had  its  public  tri- 
umphs and  mythological  solemnities ; 
the  Middle  Ages  had  their  religious 
pomps  and  popular  festivals.  England 
has  nothing  left  but  its  horse- racing ; 
France  is  reduced  to  revolutionary 
KermensesP 

Certainly  the  worst  lot  is  that  of 
Mr.  Wej^'s  native  ladd.  His  last  com- 
parison 18  not  inapt  A  Flemish  wake 
or  fair  is  to  the  full  as  dignified  and 
elevatiog  a  spectacle  as  manv  of  the 
political  ceremonies  witnessed  within 
the  last  few  years  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  We  need  but  refer  back  to 
1848,  with  its  countless,  meaningless 
trees  of  liberty,  its  ranting  ignorant 
dabs,  the  obscene  buffoonery  of  its 
press,  its  republican  orgies,  and  its 
patriotic  song,  extracted  from  an  ex- 
travagant drama  by  Dumas — fit  hymn 
for  the  occasion.  We  should  regret 
to  exchange  our  hippo  mania  for 
Buch  costlv  and  perilous  excitements, 
and  woula  rather  impress  upon  Mr. 
Wey's  countrymen  the  proprietjr  of 
cultivating  some  harmless  enthusiasm 
as  a  safety-valve  for  the  national 
steam,  and  a  preservative  from  burst 
boilers  and  broken  heads.  Notwith- 
standing the  meritorious  efibrts  of  the 
Jokai-Clubbe  and  the  very  tolerable 
attendance  at  the  various  races  round 
Paris,  the  Turf  evidently  takes  little 
hold  of  the  French.  They  go  to  f| 
race  as  to  a  review,  an  imperial  mar- 
riage, a  birthday  illumination,  or  any 
other  sight  that  pleases  the  eye,  passes 
the  time,  and  is  a  pretext  for  a  holiday, 
but  they  do  not  in  the  least  enter  into 
it  in  the  English  sporting  style.  The 
Chase  is  equally  unsuccessful  in  fasci- 
nating Frenchmen,  and  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  revived  in  France  even  by  the 
brilliant  displays  in  Fontainebleau's 
glades,  where  the  third  Napoleon,  in 
cocked  hat  d  la  Louis  XV.,  displays 
his  dexterous  horsemanship  and  winds 
the  sylvan  horn.  Bull-fighting,  now 
that  the  French  have  a  Spanish  em- 
press, would,  it  was  at  one  time 
thought,  be  introduced — thrown  as  a 
tub  to  the^urbulent  whale,  to  prevent 
his  attacking  the  ship  of  tliu  Sute ; 
but  although  one  looks  leniently  upon 
the  practice  in  the  case  of  those  Euro- 
pean Arabs,  the  Spaniarda-«-an  un- 
tiender  race  in  matters  of  blood-lotting 


— ^it  would  be  a  scandal  to  introduce 
such  barbarous  diversions  into  polish- 
ed Paris,  the  civilised  centre  of  Europe, 
and  to  have  sored  horses  and  crashed 
picadors  displaying  their  entrails  and 
agonies  in  a  modern  imperial  arena, 
under  the  bright  eyes  of  Lutetia'a 
tender  daughters.  If,  however,  the 
introduction  of  buU-fights  could  be 
taken  as  an  insurance  against  the 
erection  of  barricades,  the  balance 
would  be  so  largely  on  the  side  of 
humanity  that  it  would  be  inexcnsable 
to  neglect  sending  immediately  for  the 
Chiclanero  and  a  few  other  renowned 
toreros,  for  a  drove  of  the  fiercest 
Murcians  that  ever  lifted  luckless 
Rosinante  on  point  of  horn,  for  a  due 
garnishing  of  chuhs,  banderUlas,  slash- 
ed jackets,  antique  spurs,  silk  stock- 
ings, and  straight  swords,  and  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  paraphemsdia  indispen- 
sable in  the  bull-ring,  and  which  nave 
been  minutely  and  pictorially  dis- 
played by  Richard  Ford,  Lake  Price, 
and.  other  distinguished  aficionados. 
But  we  fear  it  would  all  be  of  no  use. 
The  French  despise  foreign  innova- 
tions, and  cling  to  the  sort  of  excite- 
ment they-have  long  been  accustomed 
to,  derived  from  the  unwholesome 
practice  of  subverting  governments 
and  fighting  in  the  streets.  For  our 
part,  we  much  prefer  a  day  at  Ascot 
to  a  day  behind  the  barricades ;  and 
so,  we  suspect,  does  Mr.  Wcy,  who 
admits  that  he  was  astonished  oy  the 
first  race,  interested  by  the  second, 
subjugated  by  the  third ;  and  that  he 
and  his  two  companions,  carried  away 
by  the  torrent  of  enthusiasm,  found 
themselves  shoutmg  and  yelling  with 
the  rest,  joyous  without  any  assign- 
able cause,  and  radiant  with  exalta- 
tion at  Lord  Eglinton's  victory.  The 
absurdity  of  their  excitement  and 
vociferations  suddenly  striking  them, 
they  looked  at  each  other,  burst  out 
laughing,  and  set  oflT  upon  their  plea- 
sant walk  back  to  Windsor. 

We  have  nearly  done  with  Mr.  Wey, 
who  ends  his  book  as  amusingly  as  he 
began  it,  with  anecdotes  illustrative 
of^  English  prudery,  which  he  main- 
tains to  exist  in  words  rather  than  in 
deeds.  Suuie  of  these  anecdotes  art 
not  very  credible,  others  may  be  true ; 
all  are  evidently  embroidered  in  the 
style  habituiU  to  this  vivacious  French- 
man, who   declares  that   he   cannot 
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better  roMtk  the  moral  dutance  be- 
tveen  Fr&nce  and  England  than  by 
njJBS  that  an  English  writer  would 
KrapTe  to  relate  them,  for  fear  of  beinff 
shodang^hnt  that  French  ladies  would 
nerer  have    supplied   their   subject 
The  only  parts  of  the  stories  in  ques- 
tion that  can  reasonably  be  considered 
shocking  (a  word  that  Mr.  Wey  evi- 
dently takes  to  be  the  root  of  the 
English  language)  are  the  mischievous 
touches  for  which  we  are  manifestly 
mdebted  to  the  narrator's  pen,   but 
which  may   be  readily  pardoned  in 
consideration  of  the  sense  he  displays 
of  the    humorous — not   a   common 
quality    in    Frenchmen.    Instead   of 
dwelling  upon  his  bathing  embarrass- 
ments at  Brighton,  we  revert  by  way 
of  finale,  to  a  laughable  story  in  one 
of  his  earlier  chapters,  which  struck 
us  as  doubly  ludicrous  by  reason  of 
ill  extreme  probability.    A  Frvnoh- 
man,  newly  arrived  m  London,  Im- 
patient  to  see  the  town,  but  fearful  of 
not  finding  his  way  back  to  his  hotel, 
carefully  copied  upon  a  card  the  name 
painted  on  the  wall  at  the  comer  of 
the  street  in  which  he  was  situated. 
This  done,  he  felt  himself  safe,  and 
set  out  for  a  ramble,  much  upon  the 
principle  vnlgularly  known  as  <^  follow- 
ing one's  nose."    The  whole  day  long 
he  stroll^  and  stai^  to  his  hearths 
content:  wearied  at  last,  he  jumped 
into  a  cab,  and  with  the  easy   con- 
fident air  of  a  man  who  feels  per- 
fectly at  home,  he  read  from  the  card 
be  had  prudently  preserved  the  name 
of  the  street  he  owelt  in.    Tiie  cab- 
man grinned  horribly.     ''This  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  is  sadly  difficult," 
said  the  Frenchman  to  himself;  ''he 
does  not  understand  me."    And  he 
placed  the  card  before  the  man's  eye. 
Cabby  grinned  more  than  ever,  gazed 
in  his  fare's  astonished  face, and  ended 
by  sticking  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  roaring  with  laughter.    Indigna^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  foreigner ;  he 
appealed    to    the    pnssers-by,    who 
gravely  listened  to  him  at  first,  but, 
upon  beholding  his  card,  joined  one 
and  all,  in  chorus  with  the  coachman. 
The    Frenchman    now   got   furious, 
swore,  stamped,  gesticulated,  like  a 
candidate  for  Bedlam.      He  went  so 
far  as  to   threaten  the   laughers;  a 
crowd    asseinbled,    everybody    sym- 
pathised with  him  till  they  learned 


the  droumstances  of  the  case,  when 
they  forthwith  joined  in  the  infectious 
hilarity.  Up  came  the  police,  those 
guardum  angels  of  bewildered  foreign- 
ers in  London's  labyrinth.  The  ag- 
grieved Gaul  felt  sure  of  sympathy, 
succour,  and  revenge.  He  was  never 
more  mistaken.  The  gentlemen  in 
blue  roared  like  the  rest.  They  evi- 
dently could  not  help  it  Compunc- 
tion mingled  with  their  mirth,  but 
they  nevertheless  gufTawed  exceed- 
ingly. To  what  extremities  the 
desperate  Frenchman  might  have  pro- 
ceeded, it  is  impossible  to  sav,  had 
not  a  gentleman  acquainted  with  his 
language  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
He  too  laughed  violently  on  behold- 
ing the  card,  and  when  he  had  spoken 
a  few  words  to  the  Frenchman,  the 
Frenchman  laughed  likewise,  which 
was  a  signal  for  a  recommencement 
of  the  general  hilarity.  The  address 
so  carefully  copied  by  the  foreigner  at 
the  comer  of  his  street  was  the  fol- 
lowing: "  Commit  no  nuisance."  We 
write  the  words  in  our  minutest  crow- 
quill  characters,  out  of  consideration 
for  the  national  prudery  upon  which 
Mr.  Wey  so  strondy  insists. 

The  last  few  days  of  Mr.  Wey's 
residence  in  England  were  devoted  to 
solitary  rambles  out  of  town.  He 
desired  to  compare  London  with  the 
provinces,  expecting  contrasts,  which 
he  did  not  find.  So  after  journeying 
north  and  west,  to  Yorkshire  and  to 
Wales,  and  making  up  his  mind  that 
the  Englishman  is  everywhere  the 
same,  and  that  all  vestiges  of  old 
customs  are  rapidly  wearing  out,  he 
turned  his  face  towards  France,  pre* 
viously  passing  a  couple  of  days  at 
Brighton,  where,  he  says,  "one 
breathes  money  and  ennui,"  and  visit- 
ing Hastings,  where  he  met  an  old 
acquaintance,  then  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death.  "There  came  along 
the  shore  a  little  carriage  drawn  by 
hand,  such  as  is  used  for  children  and 
invalids.  It  contained  an  aged  man, 
deplorably  emaciated,  dressed  in  a 
blue  greatcoat,  buttoned  across  the 
breast,  and  in  a  black  oravat,  whose 
tie  surmounted  a  little  faded  shirt- 
frill,  and  wearing  a  grey  hat,  from 
beneath  which  a  few  very  white  hairs 
straggled  down  his  temples.  The 
countenance  was  lonff-and  drawn, 
pallid  and  composed ;  but  the  austere 
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tspect  of  those  hollow  cheeks,  of  that 
pide  brow,  of  that  pinched,  aquiline 
nose,  of  that  dim  ana  hollow  eye,  re- 
called no  one  to  my  recollection.  If 
M.  de  M.,  with  whom  I  was,  had  not 
said  in  a  low  voice,  '  It  is  Ae '  .  .  . 
I  never  should  have  recognised  that 
spectre  of  royalty,  in  the  livery  ot 
death.  .  .  .  A  few  days  previous! v, 
I  had  dined  in  an  obttoure  haunt,  sioe 
by  side  with  the  ephemeral  powers 
who  sent  the  dynasty  of  Jaiv  into 
exile,  and  so  soon  followed  it  thither. 
A  fortnight  later,  the  London  new»- 
papers  informed  France  of  the  death 
of  that  king  who  had  cherished  the 
ehimera  of  perpetuating  a  dynasty, 
and  who,  violating  in  his  own  family 
the  hereditary  principle,  had  pro- 
claimed, upon  the  very  steps  of  the 
throne,  the  downfall  of  his  race." 

We  shall  not  allow  Mr.  Wey  to 
tempt  us  into  politics,  a  topic  on 
which  he  barely  touches.  He  returned 
to  London,  found  most  of  his  friends 
departed,  and  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  feeling  of  solitude  amongst  mil- 
lions,  and  by  a  craving   for  Paris. 


Home-sickness  assailed  him,  and  be 
pined  after  the  boulevards.  He  was 
overjoyed  at  sight  of  the  little  blue 
soldiers  on  Calais  pier,  and  the 
sweetest  notes  he  had  heard  during 
his  memorable  visit  to  the  opera 
(where  he  discovered,  by  the  by,  Uiat 
the  Haymarket  opera-house  has  an 
echo)  were  harsh  to  his  ears  as  the 
music  of  her  Majesty's  guard,  com- 
pared with  the  antiquated  air  of 
"^OenliUe  ArmeUe^  whom  the  Calais 
church-bells  tenderly  reproached  with 
neglecting  to  repair  "^sous  la  coud- 
retteJ'*  Next  day,  strolling  about 
Paris,  he  ^cied  himself  in  a  quiet 
provincial  town.  Compared  with  St 
Paurs,  the  Pantheon  looked  to  him 
like  ''a  disagreeable  hanbonniire^ 
and  the  Seine  dwindled  into  a  rivulet. 
But  such  comparisons  hav^  nothing 
humiliating  to  the  Frenchman,  who 
far  prefers  his  yellow  streamlet  to  our 
turbid  estuary,  and  who,  whatever  jus- 
tice he  may  render  to  the  wonders  and 
attractions  of  London,  reserves  his 
highest  praise  and  tenderest  affection 
for  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  Paris. 


THE   PAST  AKD  FUTURE  OF  CHINA. 


Bt  this  time,  for  ought  we  know, 
Peking  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgent  Chinese  —  the  Emperor 
and  his  Tartars  in  full  flight  fur 
their  native  wilds  of  Mantchooria-^ 
and  a  new  leaf  turned  over  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Celestial  Empire.  But 
whether  this  climax  of  the  struggle 
have  arrived  or  not,  we  know  that 
there  is  at  present  a  national  move- 
ment on  foot  in  China  which  is  ex- 
citing the  interest,  and  well  merits 
the  attention,  of  the  public  of  Europe. 
That  movement  unites  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  all  the  purest  changes  that 
stand  out  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  at  once  a  political  revo'ut'on,  a 
struggle  of  races,  and  a  revival  of  re- 
ligion. Somnolent  China  clamours 
for,  and  demands  by  force  of  arms, 
a  reform  of  the  present  abus3s  of  her 
adminiatrative  system;  she  is  carry- 
ing on  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Mantchoo  race,  who,  for  two  cen- 
turies have  domineered  over  and  given 
a  dynasty  to  the  Flowery  Land,  while 
her  rivers  are  floating  down  her  for- 


mer idols  to  the  sea,  and  scattered 
l^leams  of  Christianity  are  breaking 
hke  an  unexpected  dawn  through  the 
long  night  of  Paganism. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  interest 
which  this  revolution  has  excited  in 
this  country  has  fallen  short  of  its  due 
amount— for  we  never  recollect  a  sub- 
ject on- which  people's  minds  have- 
been  more  curious  and  agog.  Un- 
fortunately their  anxiety  to  know 
has  been  very  much  greater  than  the 
actual  amount  of  knowledge  which  has 
been  placed  within  their  reach.  Of 
the  makmg  of  books  on  China,  indeed 
— 'Bs  on  other  subjects — there  has  been 
no  end ;  but  how  little  genuine  know- 
lijdge  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  ma- 
jority of  the  works!  They  are  either 
sketches  of  individual  life  and  per- 
sonal adventure  at  some  one  of  the 
five  sea-ports  recently  opened  to  us 
— ^books  meant  to  be  readable,  and 
nothing  more ;  or  if  the^eneral  cha- 
racter of  the  people  and  their  history 
be  attempted  to  be  drawn,  it  is  done 
in  such  a  narrow  spirit,  and  witii  such 
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n  bold  defianee  of  facts,  as  serioasly 
to  mislead  the  unwary,  and  wholly 
dissatisfy  the  reflecting. 

The  poLots  affected  by  the  present 
revolution  are  precisely  those  of  which 
the  European  public  has  least  correct 
notions.  And  so  little  is  really  known 
of  the  political  state  and  religious  be^ 
liefs  of  the  Chinese,  that  the  best- 
informed  of  our  journals  hardly  ever 
diverge  from  the  routine  of  retailiog 
news  without  stumbling  into  mis- 
statements or  erroneous  theories, 
which  show  how  imperfeetly  our 
many  book- writers  on  Chios  have  as 
yet  done  their  work.  One  of  the 
most  common  of  these  errors  of  the 
day  is,  that  the  rebellion  is  something 
unique  and  unparalleled  in  the  historv 
of  China.  A  rebellion  in  China !  Such 
an  event  seems  to  our  press  and  pub- 
lic the  most  extraordinary  thing  in 
the  world.  And  they  stand  in  natu- 
nd  amazement  at  the  supposed  spec- 
tacle of  the  'immobile"  empire  of 
China  now,  for  the  first  time  for  four 
thousand  years,  starting  from  its  fan- 
cied quiescence,  and  inaugurating  all 
at  once  so  stapendous  a  change.  It 
takes  a  little  of  the  couleur  de  rose  off 
the  affair,  however,  to  learn,  what  is 
the  fact,  that  a  score  of  such  dynastic 
revplutiona  have  already  taken  place 
in  China,  and  that  some  of  these  pre- 
sent features  in  essence  the  same  as 
those  displayed  in  the  rebellion  which 
now  seems  to  us  so  extraordinary.  The 
Chinese  Empire,  in  fact,  existing 
throughout  four  thousand  years,  has 
pur^fed  and  repurged  itself  again  and 
agam ;  dynasty  after  dynasty  has 
pown  effete  and  fallen ;  and  both  in 
its  religion  and  in  its  general  history, 
the  empire  presents  a  more  remark, 
able  (because  more  long-continued) 
series  of  changes  than  is  anywhere 
else  to  be  met  witli  in  the  world. 

Let  us  glance,  then,  at  the  grand 
leading  features  of  this  empire  and  its 
people.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  its  his- 
tory, its  politics,  its  religion,  and  its 
remarkable  system  of  national  educa- 
tion— doing  this  not  superficially,  but 
searching  out  the  true  spirit  of  each. 
And  then,  casting  the  eye  forward, 
let  us  endeavour  to  discern  the  issue 
of  the  present  struggle,  and  its  bear- 
ings upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
sluill,  as  in  duty  bound,  'Lbegin  at 
the  beginning ;  ^   but  -  we    may  ap- 


prise  our  readers  that  we  shall  soon 
be  into  the  thick  of  events,  as  we 
have  no  intention  of  wasting  time 
upon  those  fabulous  tales  and  cosmog- 
onies which  some  European  writers 
so  carefully  commence  with,  but  which 
are  utterly  repudiated  by  the  mjyority 
of  the  Chinese  themselves. 

The  limits  of  China  Proper  are 
nearly  as  marked  as  those  of  India, 
and  the  country  seems  to  have  been 
destined  by  nature  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  isolated  and  continuous 
civilisation.  Bounded  on  the  south 
and  east  by  a  tempestuous  sea,  on  th« 
north  by  vast  and  herbless  deserts,  on 
the  west  by  lofty  mountain-ehains, 
this  empire  forms  a  nearly  circular 
area  of  from  five  to  six  hundred 
leagues  in  diameter,  shut  in  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Rising  in  terraces 
as  it  recedes  from  the  sea,  watered 
from  west  to  east  by  two  great  navi- 
gable rivers,  traversed  longitudinally 
by  their  tributaries,  dotted  with  lakes, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  ^loun- 
tain-ranges,  this  immense  region  em- 
braces the  climates  and  pr^uctions 
of  nearly  all  latitudes,  as  .well  as  the 
inestimable  riches  of  the  mineral  king, 
dom.  Hence  this  old  empire  of  China, 
as  large  as  all  Europe  exclusive  of 
Turkey,  has  always  sufficed  for  itself, 
and  developed  its  power  in  itself  and 
by  itself.  It  is  true  that  since  the 
European  nations  became  great  con- 
sumers of  tea,  tliey  have  imported 
into  it  in  return  foreign  products  un- 
known to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and 
which  have  become  ^  necessary  lux- 
uries" to  the  present  population ;  yet^ 
notwithstondmg,  the  interchange  of 
products  between  its  different  pro- 
vinces (some  of  them  as  large  as 
kingdoms  of  Europe)  might  suffice  for 
the  industrial  and  commercial  wants 
of  the  people, — and  hence,  among 
other  reasons,  the  great  Indifference 
shown  by  the  Chinese  Government 
of  the  country  for  foreign  commerce. 

The  Mongolian  tribe,  who  in  remote 
ages  wandered  into  this  country,  differ 
now  from  the  rest  of  their  race  in 
having  countenances  less  flattened 
and  more  expressive,  and  in  general 
are  as  superior  in  physical  as  in  in- 
tellectual qualities  to  the  population 
of  the  adjoining  regions ; — a  proof,  on 
the  largest  scale,  of  the  elevating  in-  . 
fluences  of  civilisation  upon  both  ths 
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body  and  mind  of  man.  They  have 
btack,  strong,  lank  hair,— that  of  the 
females  being  often  very  beautiful ;  a 
flat  nose,  small  oblique  eyes  and  thin 
eyelids,  round  and  prominent  cheeks, 
a  pointed  chin,  and  little  beard.  Their 
constitution  is  of  a  coarse  grain ;  con- 
sequently they  are  much  less  sensitive 
than  Europeans,  and  also  less  subject 
to  diseases.  At  what  period  they  first 
broke  off  from  the  great  central  mass 
of  mankind,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  accuracy;  but,  entering  their 
future  empire  from  the  north-west. 
their  earliest  seat  was  the  provinces 
now  called  Shensv  (anciently  Tain) 
and  Honan,  which  constituted  the 
realm  of  their  first  king,  Fohi.  At 
this  early  period  they  seem  to  have 
been  a  pastoral  people,  living  on  the 
produce  of  their  nocks  and  herds ;  but 
rohi's  successor  taught  them  the  art 
of  agriculture,  and  mduced  them  to 
cultivate  and  settle  upon  the  land. 
Spreading  southwards,  they  next  occu- 
pied all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Vang-tse-keang,  but  suffered  dread- 
fully, and  for  many  years,  from  a  great 
inundation;  and  thence  gradually 
penetrated  to  the  full  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent empire, — ^the  southern  provinces 
not  being*wholly  subdued  and  civilised 
until  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era. 
Everywhere — Egypt  perhaps  excepted 
— we  find  that  vast  forests  have  pre- 
ceded the  reign  of  civilised  man  on 
earth.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
ancient  forests  of  Europe  and  of  the 
New  World;  the  old  Umdoo  poems 
are  full  of  descriptions  of  the  primeval 
woods  which  overspread  the  Indian 
Peninsula ;  and  in  the  early  history  of 
China,  also,  we  find  that  the  new- 
comers  from  the  north-west  were 
forced  to  level  before  them  vast  forests, 
in  order  to  reclaim  the  soil  from  the 
dominion  of  nature.  Still  more  re- 
markable, we  find  that  before  the 
Chmese  (as  in  India  before  the  Hin- 
doos) there  existed  an  aboriginal 
race,  which  the  •*  sons  of  Han  "  *  had 
to  drive  before  them  in  their  progress 
southwards.  These  the  new>comers 
styled  "  Sons  of  the  Wilderness  "  and 
"Bearers  of  great  bows;"  and  under 
the  first  of  these  titles  (in  Chinese, 
Meaotse)  they  still  exint-,  in  an  almost 
savage  state,  in  the  high  and  inaccessi- 


ble  mountains  of  Western  China ;  hav- 
ing thus  lived  for  four  thousand  years 
in  contact  with  Chinese  civilisation, 
yet  refusing  all  amalgamation;  and 
illustrating  the  extraordinary  historical 
fact,  that  •  there  are  certain  tribes  of 
men  against  whom  the  waves  of  civi- 
lisation break  for  ever  in  vain,  and 
whose  destiny  it  seems  to  be  only  to 
tenant  the  earth  till  a  superior  race 
arrive  to  dispossess  them. 

Nothing  is  more  perplexing  to  the 
historian,  or  more  monstrous  to  the 
eye  of  modern  science,  than  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Hindoos,  with  its  kalpas, 
its  mvine  ages,  its  reigns  of  Menou« 
and  its  nights  of  Brahma,  and,  finally, 
its  astounding  assertion  that  this  pre- 
sent world  has  existed  for  five  and 
a  half  millions  of  years,  and  has  ^et  to 
exist  for  upwards  of  four  billiona 
more.  In  Chinese  history  this  diffi- 
culty is  little  felt  Some  otherwise 
very  sensible  native  historians,  in- 
deed, think  they  can  trace  back  the 
course  of  events  for  six  thousand 
years  before  our  era :  but  the  "  Men 
of  Letters,"  comprising  the  great  bulk 
of  the  educated  classes  of  the  nation, 
either  reject  these  traditions  or  refuse 
to  pronounce  upon  them.  Like  their 
great  master,  Confucius,  they  abstain 
from  all  speculative  qcstions,  and 
content  themselves  with  rigorously 
establishing  the  authentic  history  of 
their  nation,  which,  they  are  agreed, 
goes  back  with  perfect  certainty  to 
the  sixty-first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Hoang-te,  2637  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  We  have  not  space  to  de- 
tail the  chronological  elements  which 
serve  as  a  base  for  Chinese  history ; 
but  all  writers  concur  with  M.  Pan- 
thier  in  asserting  that  **  no  nation 
possesses,  or  ever  possessed,  a  body 
of  history  so  complete  and  authentic 
as  the  people  of  China."  And  this 
will  not  appear  surprising  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  intelligent  regis- 
tration of  events  has  in  all  ages  been 
honoured  and  favoured  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  since  the  reign  of 
Hoang-te  there  has  existed  in  the 
capital  of  the  empire  a  Tribunal  for 
the  writing  of  History,  whose  mem- 
bers, chosen  from  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Men  of  Letters,  enjoy 
several  prerogatives,  as  well  as  im- 
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movabflity  from  office,  and  other  wise 
preeantioDs  against  the  menaces  or 
seductions  of  power.      In  most   of 
the  provincial  capitals  there  are  kept 
Epkemerides,  which  go  hack   to  up- 
wards of  two  centuries  before  oarers 
(at  which    time,  as   we  shall  after- 
wards see,  the  existing  records  were 
destroyed),  and  which  offer,  says  M. 
Paathier,    "the    same   exactness   in 
regard  to  the  observations  then  pos- 
sible as  those  of  our  Barean  of  Lon- 
gitudes."    In  cities  even  of  the  third 
order,  a  daily  register  is  kept  of  all 
meteorological  events,  as  well  as  a 
separate  one  for  the  tronbles,  eieges, 
revolts,     fires,    and    other  calamities 
•  which  fiesh  is  heir  to."    In  fine,  to 
quote   the  words  of  Father  Amiot, 
one  of  the  most  laborious  and  most 
learned  of  the  French  missionaries, — 
"The  Chinese  annals  are  preferable 
to  the   historical  monuments  of  all 
other  nations,  because  they  are  the 
most  free  from  fables,  the  most  an- 
cient, the  moat   generally   received, 
the  most  abundunt  in  facts.    They 
are  worthy  of  all  confidence,  for  they 
have  epochs  fixed  by  astronomical  ob- 
servations," and  every  other  means  of 
insuring  accu racy.    And  lastly,  **  these 
annals  aro  themselves  the  most  au- 
thentic literary  work  in  the  world, 
because  there  is  not  in  the  world  one 
which  has  been   worked  at  for  the 
space  of  eighteen  centuries, — which 
has  been  revised,  corrected,  augment- 
ed, in  proportion  as  new  discoveries 
were  made,  by  so  great  a  number  of 
learned  men,   acUng  in  concert,  au- 
thorised   by    royalty,   and   provided 
with  every  possiole  assistance."    The 
whole  period  embraced  by  theae  annals 
ia  upwards  of  four  thousand  years^-^ 
an  immense  time  for  the  life  of  an 
enipsre,  during  which  there  has  been 
a  succession  of  twenty-two  dynasties, 
and  consequently  as  many  great  revo- 
lutions. 

The  prejudices  of  country  are  often 
serious  impediments  to  the  right  per- 
ception of  the  truths  of  history ;  kind 
we  are  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
ftfe-eminence  of  Europe  in  civilisa- 
tion, that,  like  the  Greeks,  we  are 
prone,  in  our  comprehensive  contempt, 
to  characterise  all  extra>Enropean  na- 
tions  as  "barbarians,"  In  all  things 
rslating  to  political  government,  espe- 
cially, we  have  been  tauglit  to  regard 


Asia  as  essentialy  despotic,  and  the 
centralised  government  of  China  as 
synonymous  with  the  most  grinding 
oppresriion.  But  the  fact  is  not  so; 
and  however  the  opinions  of  most 
writers  support  this  notion,  the  facts 
which  they  publish  are  quite  incon- 
sistent with  it  When  the  full  light 
of  history  first  breaks  upon  the  Chinese 
empire,  we  find  the  form  of  govern- 
ment not  hereditary,  but  elective. 
The  sovereign  aided  by  the  advice  of 
his  grandees,  nominated  a  successor  to 
the  throne;  and  no  humbleness  of 
parentage  or  occupation  was  allowed 
to  hinder  the  choice  from  fallmg  on 
the  person  most  distinguished  for  his 
wisdom  and  goodness.  Thus  the  Em- 
peror Yao  rejects  his  own  son,  because 
**  deficient  in  rectitude,  and  fond  of 
disputing,"  and,  after  consulting  with 
his  ministers,  selects  Shun,  **  bom  of 
an  obscnre  family,"  but  who,  under 
trying  domestic  circumstances,  had 
comported  himself  with  uniform  ex- 
cellence,— gives  him  his  two  daughtem 
in  marriage,  and  after  a  season  of 
probation  m  this  elevated  station,  ap- 
points him  his  associate  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  ^empire.  Shun  also,  in 
like  manner,  selects  Yu,  a  man  of 
humble  station,  to  be  his  prime  minis- 
ter, and  afterwards  raises  him  to  the 
throne  as  a  reward  for  his  great  ability 
and  energy  in  draining  ofi*,  by  means 
of  canals  and  other  works,  the  waters 
of  an  immense  inundation. 

In  default  of  those  institutions  which 
we  call  comiiiutional  to  limit  the  im- 
perial authority  in  China,  there  exist 
in  the  canonical  books  of  that  ancient 
monarchy, — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the 
revered  writings  of  its  sages,  which 
have  had  the  lorce  of  laws  since  the 
earliest  times, — a  vast  number  of  pa^ 
sages  thoroughly  popular  in  spirit  and 
most  menacing  to  tyrants.  Thus, 
after  the  empire  became  hereditary, — 
which  change  was  affected,  not  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  ambition  of  any  sove- 
reign, but  by  the  grandees,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  practical  inconveniences  of 
the  system  of  election, — we  read  of 
several  monarcha  being  deposed  on 
account  of  their  crimes,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  a  change 
of  dynasty.  Such  exaoiplea  have 
received  the  express  sanction  of  the 
sages  of  China;  the  people  of  old 
were  imbued  with  tho  same  apurit: 
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and  in  the  *<  Book  of  Verses  **  we  find 
Bome  oiost  patriotic  invectives  pg  linat 
the  tyrant  Li-wang,  written  before  the 
sentence  of  deposition  ultimetely  over- 
took him.  This  id  cs  it  ought  to  be. 
Disorraceful  excess  of  power  may  occur 
under  any  system, — it  is  the  deport- 
ment of  the  people  in  the  circum- 
stances which  reflects  credit  or  dis- 
credit on  a  country.  When  Nero 
set  fire  to  Rome,  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, his  conduct  was  indeed  odious 
and  contemptible ;  but  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  people  of  the  Eternal 
City,  who  allowed  the  tyrant  to  put 
the  torch  to  their  dwellings  with  im- 
punity 1  The  tyranny  of  Nero  was 
an  accidental  phenomenon  of  the  im- 
perial regime  of  Rome,  but  this  in- 
stance of  his  subjects'  servility  was  a 
type,  a  proof  for  all  time,  of  the  na- 
tional degradation.  All  history,  when 
read  aright,  shows  that  there  is  an 
intimate  relation  between  the  conduct 
of  governments  and  that  of  their 
people;  that  if  the  latter  discharge 
their  duty,  the  former  seldom  trans- 
gress theirs;  and,  in  fine,  that  there 
are  no  tyrants  where  there  are  no 
slaves. 

Under  their  early  monarchs  the 
Chinese  were  a  united  people,  living 
quietly  oipon  the  patriarchal  principle 
of  filial  obedience  to  the  sovereign. 
As  population  increased,  however, 
and  the  limits  of  the  empire  extended, 
the  more  distant  or  more  vigorous  of 
the  provincial  rulers  became  virtually 
independent  As  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, the  feudal  regime  came  to  sup- 
I^ant  the  patriarchal;  and  under  the 
three  dynasties  that  followed  the 
inreat  Yu  (for  after  him  the  crown  be- 
came hereditary)  the  extent  of  the 
imperial  dominions  depended  upon 
the  talent  of  individual  rulers  and  the 
fortune  of  war.  The  last  monarch  of 
each  of  the  two  first  dynasties  was 
dethroned  by  the  people,  whom  their 
crimes  or  oppression  had  roused  into 
rebellion  —  one  of  them  perishing, 
like  Sardanapalus,  amidst  the  flames 
of  his  palace.  In  the  days  of  Con- 
fucius— who  lived  during  the  third 
of  these  dynasties  (that  of  Chow), 
between  five  and  six  hundred  years 
before  our  era^— -China  was  divided  into 
a  number  of  little  kingdoms  or  feudal 
states  dependent,  or  which  ought  to 
have  been  dependent,  upon  a  sove- 


reign kingdom  situeUed  in  ihe  ndddk 
of  them ;  and  hence  the  title  Kingdom 
of  the  Middle  has  continued  to  be 
given  to  the  empire  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  China  at  this  tinr.e  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  permanently 
split  up  into  a  number  of  small  king- 
doms,  which,  instead  of  pouring  down 
its  civilisation  in  one  grand  stream, 
would  have  scattered  it  into  puny  rilla, 
liable  to  be  arrested  or  turned  aside 
by  the  least  obstacle.  Instead  of  a 
Mongolian  giant,  remaining  immov- 
able acainst  all  attack,  there  would 
have  been  a  series  of  active  dwarfs, 
more  potent  to  harass  one  another 
than  to  preserve  themselves.  In  short, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had 
China  then  (or  even  five  centuries 
afterwards,  when  again  threatened 
with  a  similar,  calamity)  ssparated 
into  a  number  of  independent  states, 
the  country  would  have  been  wholly 
overrun  and  subdued  by  the  roving 
hordes  of  Central  Asia,  and,  like  the 
Empires  of  the  West,  have  had  its 
ancient  civilisation  submerged  by  a 
flood  of  barbarism. 

From  this  danger  China  was  saved 
by  one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
whom  Providence  raises  up  at  dis- 
tant intervals  to  accomplish  its  de- 
signs. During  the  last  reigns  of  the 
Chow  dynasty,  the  Tsin  state  had 
been  gradually  overshadowing  its 
neighbours;  and  at  length,  having 
defeated  the  hereditary  monarch,  its 
prince  assumed  the  imperial  title  in 
249  KG.  He  seems  te  have  survived 
his  triumph  only  a  few  months,  bat 
his  exploits  were  speedily  eclipsed  by 
those  of  his  son,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Tsin-Che-Hoang-te,  or  *^  tha 
first  grand  Emperor  of  the  Tsin  dy- 
nasty."  Inspired  by  the  loftiest  dar- 
ing and  ambition,  he  resolved  to  sub- 
jugate all  the  other  states ;  and  after 
astute  preparation  and  a  series  of  as 
bloody  wars  as  ever  deluged  Europe, 
this  Napoleon  of  China  at  length 
ruled  supreme  ever  the  whole  empire. 
But  his  designs  were  as  vast  as  his 
ambition  was  boundless;  and  no 
sooner  had  he  restored  to  his  nation 
its  grand  and  puissant  unity,  and  sub- 
dued with  frightful  slaughter  the  no- 
made  tribes  of  the  north  and  south, 
than  he  resolved  to  give  full  employ- 
ment to  the  millions  of  men  whom 
the  cessation  of  warfare  had  thrown 
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idle  on  tiie  country.  It  was  with 
this  object,  not  less  than  as  a  defeiee 
a^st  the  Tartars,  ttiat  he  set  four 
or  five  miUions  of  men  (a  third  of  the 
able-bodied  population)  to  work  in 
coostructing  the  Great  Wall,  and  shot 
up  five  hundred  thousand  sgldiers  in 
fortresses,  where  they  were  employed 
ia  works  of  utility.  He  visited  all 
parts  of  the  empire  —  eaused  great 
roads  to  be  made  through  the  most 
impassable  distriets — ordered  a  uni- 
veraal  disamament  of  the  people-^ 
drew  up  a  statistical  account  of  all 
the  provinces— again  and  again  went 
-  to  war,  each  time  extending  the  limits 
of  the  empire,  and  devoted  large  sums 
to  the  embellishment  of  his  capital. 
We  question  if  Eurofe,  or  the  whole 
rest  of  the  world,  can  show  a  Grand 
Mcnargue  like  this.  Strong  in  the  con- 
seiousness  of  his  own  genius,  he  con- 
temned the  precepts  of  antiquity 
which  have  always  been  so  highly 
venerated  by  the  Chinese ;  and  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  men  of  letters 
replied,  that  tlie  old  precedents  were 
inapplicable  to  the  new  times.  Un- 
questionably he  was  ri^rht  in  the  main, 
— ^nothing  but  an  unflinching  hand 
and  indomitable  will  could  then  have 
rescued  the  empire  from  falling  to 
pieces;  but,  incensed  by  his  tyranny 
no  leas  than  by  his  innovations,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Men  of  Letters 
ranged  themselves  in  opposition  to 
him.  For  long  the  Emperor  tempor- 
ised with  them ;  but  at  length,  feeling 
his  power  fairly  establishet^  &nd  fear- 
ing lest  his  opponents  should  by^^nd- 
by  inoculate  the  people  with  their 
sentiments,  he  resolved  to  cut  up  their 
power  by  the  roots,  by  commanding, 
under  the  penalty  of  death,  that  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  the  whole  books  in  the 
empire  should  be  burnt  The  con- 
duct of  the  Men  of  Letters,  through- 
out this  trying  struggle,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  patriotic,  and  several 
hundreds  suffered  death  rather  than 
acquiesce  in  the  tyranny  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  destruction  of  the  books, 
and  moat  of  the  other  monuments  of 
the  past,  shows  the  imminence  of  the 
conflict  in  which  Che-Hoang-te  found 
himself  involved.  He  triumphed  for 
the  time ;  but  it  is  always  vain  for  a 
nngle  man  to  contend  with  the  na- 
tural predilections  of  a  whole  nation, 
and  in   sixty  years   afterwards   the 


interdict  against  the  books  was  re* 
moved,  and  the  people  engaged  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  task  of  recovering 
their  old  literature,  by  carefully  search- 
ing out  all  the  fragments  which  had 
escaped  the  flames,  as  well  as  the 
many  volnmes,  vases,  etc.,  buried  in 
tombs.  The  dynasty  of  the  First 
Great  Emperor  was  even  shorter- 
lived  than  his  political  system  :  his 
son  was  dethroned  while  still  a  youth, 
and  his  crown,  contended  for  by  his 

Caerals,  at  length  fell  to  the  lot  of 
ou-pang,  who  founded  the  cele- 
brated dynasty  of  Han.  In  the  ease 
of  this  great  Chinese  monarch,  as  in 
the  case  of  Alexander,  Charlemagne, 
and  Napoleon,  we  see  how  difficult  it 
is  for  a  great  conqueror  to  transmit 
his  sword-won  empire  to  his  descend- 
ants— and  how  expedient  it  may  be 
in  autocratic  states,  where  the  em- 
pire  rests  wholly  on  the  shoulders  of 
one  person,  that  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture (so  beneficial  in  its  operation 
in  constitntional  states)  should  be 
dispensed  with  in  order  to  secure  a 
succession  of  able  sovereigns. 

The  system  of  standing  armies, 
which  had  been  introdaced  by  Che- 
Hoang-te,  was  continued  by  the  new 
dynasty,  asserting  the  supremacy  of 
the  throne,  and  extending  its  sway 
over  the  Mongolian  tribes  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian.  As  early  as  this  dy- 
nasty, political  and  commercial  rela- 
tions existed  with  Western  Asia;  and 
the  emperors  having  discovered  the 
channel  by  which  silks  were  exported, 
it  was  resolved  to  send  an  ambassa- 
dor to  Rome.  But  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  Chinese  general  to  whom  this 
mission  was  intrusted,  marred  the 
whole  plan;  and  thus  the  mightiest 
empires  of  the  East  and  West  existed 
simultaneously  without  becoming  ac- 
quainted. Marcus  Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus, indeed,  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
country  from  which  the  silks  oamei 
and  these  envoys  reached  their  desti- 
nation, A.D.  166,  but  returned  with- 
out having  effected  anything.  This 
IS  not  surprising;  for  the  celebrated 
entrepot  where  the  Chinese  and  West- 
em  merchants  met,  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  narrow  pass  of  Belortag, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gihon 
and  Yerghien ;  and  the  deserts  on  the 
frontiers  of  China,  with  their  roving 
robber-tribes,  presented  almost  insnr* 
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mountable  obstacles  to  an  embassy 
ftdvancing  from  the  West 

The  marriage-rite  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  among  the  Chinese 
by  their  first  king,  Fohi,  and  poly- 
gamy with  its  dangerous  seductions 
was  adopted  so  early  as  by  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  Hoang-te.  The 
evils  of  polygamy,  however,  were 
aggravated  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
Han  dynasty  raising  eunuchs  of  the 
Court  to  important  offices  in  the  State. 
In  China,  as  elsewhere,  these  men, 
emasculated  in  everything  save  crafti- 
ness and  ambition,  came  to  exercise  a 
pernicious  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  forming  an  association  for 
mutual  aid  among  themselves,  they 
were  the  means  of  ruining  many  suc- 
cessive dynasties  without  themselves 
being  displaced.  This  happened  with 
the  line  of  Han.  Feudality  lifted 
up  its  head  again  as  the  government 
became  weak ;  the  empire  was  sun- 
dered into  three  principalities ;  and 
at  length  the  prince  of  one  of  them 
obtained  the  sovereignty,  commenc- 
ing the  dynasty  called  Twn*— a.  d. 
260-416;  on  the  extinction  of  which 
China  once  more  became  divided 
into  two  kingdoms,  separated  by  the 
broad  stream  of  the  xang-tse-keang. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards, 
five  families  rapidly  followed  each 
other  on  the  throne :  and,  the  salu- 
tary rule  of  hereditary  succession 
being  constantly  violated  by  the 
strongest,  the  whole  history  of  the 
period  is  a  mere  record  of  contests 
and  crimes.  At  length,  in  a.d.  686,  the 
north  and  so  ith  were  reunited  in  one 
empire;  and  soon  after,  Ly-yuen, a 
celebrated  general  and  statesman, 
usurped  the  throne,  and  founded  the 
martial  dynasty  of  Tang. 

Those  who  open  their  eyes  in  won- 
derment at  the  idea  of  a  rebellion  in 
China  will  do  well  to  consider  this 
period.  The  whole  history  of  the 
country,  from  ▲.  d.  262  to  906,  is  one 
of  anarchy  and  internal  convulsions, 
while  the  empire  narrowly  escaped 
dismemberment  or  extinction  from 
the  countless  hordc/i  of  Central  Asia, 
who  pressed  upon  the  woe-stricken 
country  much  about  the  same  time  as 
they  began    to    hurtle    against    the 


Roman  frontiers  in  the  West  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  misery,  when 
almost  everv  man  had  to  lay  down 
the  plonghshare,  and  take  up  the 
sword,  the  money-making  spirit  of 
the  people  still  urged  on  the  enter- 
prises of  foreign  commerce.  When 
the  wars  between  Persia  and  Rome 
rendered  impracticable  the  commer- 
cial road  by  Samarkand  and  Bokhara, 
the  Chinese  merchants  travelled  over 
Tibet  and  tlio  Himalaya  mountuns. 
and,  dropping  down  the  Indus  or 
Ganges,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
Red  Sea  fleet,  which  annually  re^ 
paired  to  >  Guzerai  By-and-by,  how- 
ever, finding  a  sea-voyage  more  ad- 
vantageous, they  journeyed  in  their 
huge  junks  rodbd  the  Malayan  Penin- 
sula to  Ceylon,  which  then  became 
the  principal  emporium  between  the 
East  and  West.  Such  were  the  com- 
mercial relations,  when  a  monk,  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  (ctrc  660),  pene- 
trated into  China,  carried  away  the 
eggs  of  the  silkworm  in  a  hollow  cane, 
with  the  seeds  of  the  mulbeny-tree, 
and  thus  transferred  the  manu&cture 
of  silk  to  the  Western  world.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Arabs,  animated  by  a 
proselytising  spirit,  and  fond  of  ad- 
venture,  sent  in  708  an  embassy  with 
valuable  presents  to  China  by  way  of 
Kashgar.  Moreover,  following  in  the 
wake  cf  the  junks,  the  Arabian  navi- 
gators reached  the  Chinese  seas ;  but 
Rttle  success  at  first  attended  them, 
and  the  exactions  upon  them  became 
80  heavy  that  most  of  the  Arabs  re- 
turned to  their  own  country.  In 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  however,  the 
trade  lingered  on,  till  their  fellow- 
Mahommedans,  the  Mongols,  seized 
upon  China ;  and  thenceforward  it 
was  carried  on  with  tolerable  brisk- 
ness, till  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  1616,  and  of  the  Dutch  and 
Enghiih  about  a  century  later,  threw 
the  commerce  into  more  enterprising 
hands. 

After  five  ephemeral  dynasties, 
whose  unfortunate  reigns  occupied 
the  half-century  following  the  fall  of 
the  Tangs,  the  celebrated  Soong  dy- 
nasty mounted  the  throne.  Print- 
ing, or  rather  xylography,  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  aboi^t  the  begin- 


*  Although  the  name  of  this  dynasty  is  pronounced    in  the  same  way  as  that 
founded  by  Che-hoang-te,  it  is  expressed  by  a  totally  different  Chinese  character. 
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niog  of  the  tenth  century;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  brought  into 
much  use  until   this  period.    litera- 
tore,  which  had  been  greatly  neglect- 
ed daring  the  five  or  aiz  centuries 
preceding,     flourished    again    abnn- 
Offitly^— eyen   as  the  Augustan  and 
EJizabethan    ages   of  literature  fol- 
lowed similar   periods  of  conyulsiou 
in  tiie  history  of  Rome  and  England ; 
■—and    the    national    philosophy   as- 
sumed that  materialistic  form  which 
it   still  retains.    But    China,    which 
bsd  flourished  in  its  own  might  for 
neariy  four  thousand  years,  was  now 
about  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  conqueror.    The  incursions  of 
the    Nomades   of  the    Steppes  had 
been  growing  moro'and  more  for- 
midable ;  and  at  length  seeiuff  a  child 
on  the  Chinese  throne,  the  Mongols 
under    KuUai    Khanr-one    of    the 
wisest  as  well  as  moat  warlike  princes 
that  ever  awayed  an  Eastern  sceptre, 
—dashed  into  the   empire,  took  the 
capital,  and  sent  the  young  emperor 
a  prisoner  into   the    Shamo   desert 
(A.D.  1 276).    Groat  patriotism  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  vanquished,  great  se- 
verity  by  the  conquerors,  and  it  is 
recorded    that   ''the   blood   of    the 
people  flowied  in  sounding  torrents." 
The  institutions  of  the  empire  were 
maintained,    and    Chinese    manners 
adopted  by  the  Mongols— a  thing  un- 
paralleled in  tlie  annals  of  conquest, 
and  showing  at  onee  the  excellence  of 
those  institutions,  and  the  firm  hold 
which  they  had  on  the  afl*ections  of 
the  people.    In  order  to  remedy  the 
infertility  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
Peking,  Kublai  completed  the  stupen- 
dous undertaking  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  had  been    commenced    under 
the    preceding   dynasty;   and   under 
him  and  his  successors  the  Arab  mer- 
chants enjoyed  many  privileges,  be- 
cause holding  the  same  creed  as  the 
Mongols.      But  the  race  of   Kublai 
rapidly  degenerated,  and  before  they 
had  reigned  in  China  for  a  century, 
the  people,  under  the  ancestor  of  the 
Miu^  dynasty,  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
expelled  the  Mongols,  just  as  they  are 
now  doing  the  Mantchoos.    For  nearly 
three  centuries  afterwards,  the  Chinese 
enjoyed  peace  under  a  native  dynas- 
ty ;  toleration  was  proclaimed  for  all 
sects  alike,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Por- 
tuguese introduced  some  knowledge 


of  the  religion  and  sciences  of  Europe. 
The  nation,  however — like  most  long- 
established  and  highly-civilised  states, 
seems  to  have  been  gradually  de- 
clining in  military  spirit;  so  that  in 
1643  the  Mantehoo  Tartars,  though 
a  mere  handful  compared  to  the 
myriads  of  China,  overran  the  empire 
and  seized  upon  the  throne.  In  order 
to  conceal  this  disparity  of  numbers, 
the  conquered  people  were  command- 
ed to  shave  the  thick  hair,  which  they 
had  been  wont  to  wear  from  the  ear- 
liest times  (and  which  they  are  now, 
thanks  to  the  Rebellion,  resuming) 
and  to  betake  themselves  to  the  Tai^ 
tar  fashion  of  a  long  plaited  tress  or 
tail.  In  other  respects,  also,  they 
were  compelled  to  adopt  the  Tartar 
habit,  but  so  great  was  the  aversion 
of  the  Chinese,  that  a  general  revolt 
broke  out,  and  many  preferred  death 
to  submission.  From  that  time  until 
now,  the  government  has  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mantchoos. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  do 
more  than  trace  the  bare  outlines  (^ 
the  history  of  China ;  but  an  adequate 
survey  of  it  would  amply  refute  the 
common  but  preposterous  notion,  that 
this  most  ancient  of  empires  has 
undergone  no  changes  since  its  first 
establishment.  It  has  beheld  its 
monarchy  pass  from  elective  to  here- 
ditary— ^its  government  from  patriar- 
chal to  feudal,  from  feudal  to  imperial, 
finally  settling  into  the  immovable 
form  of  a  centralised  bureaucracy. 
It  has  beheld  the  unity  of  the  empire 
broken  again  and  again,— two  con- 
quests of  the  country, — and  alto- 
gether two  -  and  -  twenty  •  dynastic 
changes,  involving,  of  course,  as 
many  warlike  revolutions.  It  has 
beheld  its  religion  change  from  an 
earnest  acknowledgment  of  the  Most 
High  to  Indifferentism,  and  finally 
to  Materialism.  In  all  these  respects 
time  has  done  its  work  of  change, 
and  Chinese  civilisation  will  never 
be  properly  understood  unless  these 
changes  are  borne  in  mind.  But  after 
all.  Time,  the  destroyer,  has  been 
lenient  in  his  dealings  with  China, 
and  all  those  revolutions  which  she 
has  witnessed  it  re  nothing  to  the 
stupendous  overthrows  and  regenera- 
tions of  the  kmgdoms  of  the  West, 
What  has  become  of  the  old  ''universal 
empires'*  of  Egypt  and   Assyria,  of 
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Persia  and  Greece,  and  Rome, — 
not  one  of  which  ever  exceeded  in 
extent  that  of  China  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago?  Have  they  not 
perished  utterly?  and  are  not  even 
the  very  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
now  totally  different  in  blood  from 
those  of  the  elder  time?  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  Balbek  and  Palmyra, 
'  Susa  and  Persepolis,  the  Hundred- 
gated  Thebes,  and  Memphis,  and 
retra,  once  the  seats  of  unrivalled 
opulence  and  populonsness,  have 
vanished,  hardly  leaving  ruins.  The 
wide  plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia are  strewn  with  crumbling 
but  gigantic  mounds,  attesting  their 
former  greatness,  and  the  old  cities 
of  the  Levant  have  shared  in  the 
overwhelming  ruin.  Tyre  is  a 
wretched  village;  Famia,  once  the 
royal  nursery  of  the  Seleucidian 
cavalry,  and  rearing  on  its  marshes 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  horses 
and  elephants,  now  barely  supports 
a  few  sheep  and  buffaloes ;  and  not  a 
wall  remains  of  republican  Aradns, — 
of  all  that  multitude  of  houses,  which, 
says  Strnbo,  had  more  storeys  than 
those  of  Rome.  They  perished  nil, — 
and  why  ?  Because  they  were  unable 
to  stem  the  invasions  of  the  Northern 
hordes.  And  tbev  perished  utterly, — 
because  they  could  not  protect  Civi- 
lisation against  the  assaults  of  the 
Desert. 

Now,  the  trials  which  those  empires 
sank  under,  China  withstood.  The 
same  assaults  were  mude  upon  her 
as  upon  them;  the  same  hordes  of 
Central  Asia  which  overran  the  em- 
pires of  the  West  and  Soutli,  had 
previously  been  repelled  from  her 
frontiers.  This  may  be  a  humiliating 
fact  for  the  Caucnsian  race,  but  it  is 
not  the  less  a  true  one  ;  and  the  ex- 
planation of  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance is  perhaps  more  humiliating 
still.  VVe  say  truly  that  the  king* 
doms  of  Western  Asia  and  Southern 
Europe  fell  in  consequence  of  the 
corruption  natural  to  long-established 
civilisition, — but  was  not  the  civilisa- 
tion of  China  of  a  still  older  date  1 
The  real  and  startling  explanation  is, 
that  freedom  and  social  vitality  then 
existed  in  China  to  a  greater  extent 
'  than  eUewhre  in  the  world.  The  bold 
and  brilliant  freemen  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were    counted    by    tens,    but 


their  slaves  by  hundreds.  Freedom 
and  energy  did  not  penetrate  below 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  all 
below  was  slavery  and  stagnation  ; 
and  instead  of  the  evil  diminishing 
as  time  rolled  on,  the  reverse  waa 
the  case, — the  bondmen  multiplying 
while  the  freemen  diminished.  Thus 
there  was  no  strength  or  vitality  left 
in  the  people  to  withstand  the  rude 
energy  of  the  Northern  hordes,  and 
the  invading  tribes  which  they  used 
at  one  time  to  repel  with  immense 
slaughter,  triumphed  at  last,  because 
no  soldiers  could  be  raised  to  oppose 
them.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
classic  empires  —  but  it  was  not  so 
in  China.  There  freedom  was  equally 
difllused.  There  were  no  castes,  and 
no  class-privileges ;  the  whole  people 
stood  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law; 
slavery  was  almost  unknown,  and 
each  man  plied  the  loom  or  tilled 
the  ground,  not  for  a  liege-lord  but 
for  himself.  The  consequence  of  this 
happy  condition  of  affairs  was,  that 
industry  and  patriotism  were  devel- 
oped to  some  extent  in  all  classes  of 
the  community ;  and  every  man, 
having  a  stake  in  the  country,  wss 
proportionally  willing  to  sacritiee 
something  for  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire. 

We  naturally  regard  with  contempt 
the  military  power  of  the  modem 
Chinese,  but  we  would  commit  a 
most  grievous  mistake  were  we  to 
suppose  that  this  inaptitude  for  war 
characterised  all  periods  of  their  his* 
tory.  There  is  a  period,  or  periods, 
in  the  history  of  all  States  at  which 
the  military  spirit  declines,  and  this 
declension  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  China  some  six  or  seven  centuries 
ago.  Consequently,  while  other  na- 
tions have  been  goin^  on  inventing 
new  engines  and  modes  of  war,  the 
Chinese  have  not  only  remained 
content  with  their  old  weapons  and 
methods,  but  have  forgotten  much 
of  their  former  knowledge  of  the  art, 
and  neglected  still  more  of  it  Their 
ancient  books  on  war  and  strategy, 
as  well  as  their  old  songs  of  the 
country,  attest  a  most  martial  spirit 
in  the  people  of  former  times,  as  well 
as  great  proficiency  in  the  militiry 
art.  Their  very  history,  indeed, 
presents  indubitable  evidence  on  this 
point ;  for,  on  any  other  supposition, 
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it  18  Btterly  Impossible  to  eccnunt  for 
their  eontmnea  and   remarkable  suc- 
eesses    against    the    ever-aggressive 
hordes  of  the  Steppes.    In  fact,  it  is 
all  but  established  that  the  Mongolian 
people  who  overthrew  the  old  Per- 
sian empire  and  established  that  of 
the    redoubtable     Parthians,  was    a 
tribe  "which   the    Chinese    had    pre- 
viously expelled   from  their  own  fron- 
tiers; and  Gibbon  assigns  to  a  similar 
cause  the  first   heave  of  the  mighty 
wave  of  invasion  which,  rolling  west- 
wards  from  the   borders  of  China, 
finally  submerged  with  its  flood  the 
mighty  empire   of   Rome.    One   by 
one  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia  dashed 
agHiDst  the  frontiers  of  the  tempting 
"Flowery  Land,"  but  one    by  one 
they  were  routed ;  and,  driven  before 
the  triumphant  armies  and  increasing 
population  of  China,  horde  was  rolled 
rack  upon   horde   in  dire  confusion 
till  at  length  the  East,  in  successive 
swarms  threw   itself  en  masse  upon 
the  West.      So  far  from  the  Chinese 
having  been  at  all  times  an  unwarlikc 
race,  we    believe    that  the  military 
spirit  flourished   for  a  longer  period 
among    thena    than    perhaps  among 
any  other  n  ation.      Besides  the  neces- 
sity  for  its  exercise,  occasioned  by 
the  constant  assaults  from   without, 
the  numerous  petty  strifes  between 
the  feudal  princes  before  our  era,  and 
the  far  more  dreadful  civil  contests 
which  ensued  during  the    centuries 
when  the   country  was  severed  into 
rival  kingdoms,  infused  or  revived  a 
warlike  temper  in  the  people.     These 
intestine   conflicts  were,  on  a  grand 
aeale  to  China  what  the  w*ars  of  the 
Heptarchy,  of  the  Roses,  of  the  Re- 
bellion,    &c.     were    to    England, — 
namely  a  means  devised  by  Provi- 
dence   for    the  regeneration   of   the 
people  without   the    interference    of 
any    foreign    element,  which     latter 
would   have  done  its  work  rather  by 
destroying  than  by  purifying.    They 
constituted  an     antiseptic — an    anti- 
dote to  lethargy  and  corruption ;  and 
without  some  such  process  as  this, 
kingdoms  cannot  long  exibt  in  their 
integrity  and  strength.    The  purifying 
fires  of  affliction  are  as  needful  for 
nations  as  for  individunls;     and    if 
Wnr    is  a  desolator,    it    is    also    a 
purifier;    and  it  la  a  n^rrov   mind 
indeed   which  can  see  in  this  agent 


of  Providence,  which  has  been  at 
work  upon  the  <*aTth  from  the  first 
birth  of  the  nations,  nothing  but  a 
child  of  Chaos  and  avatsr  of  bar- 
barism. 

Many    changes  as  we  have  seen, 
have  come  over  the  external  aspect 
of  the    Chinese    government,    but, 
strange  to  say,  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment and  the  social  civilisation  of  the 
people  have  continued  unaltered  since 
the  earliest  times.      Twenty. four  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  since  the  princi- 
Eles  upon  which    these  are    based 
ecame  stereotyped   in  the  works  of 
Confucius  (which  for  the  most  part 
were  compilations  from  works  still 
more  ancient),  but  they  had    been 
taught  and  practically  acknowledged 
for  long  centuries  before  that  period. 
The  remarkable  permanence  of  these 
principles  in  the  national  mind  is  to  bo 
accounted  for,  first  of  all,  by  their  ab- 
stract   excellence, — secondly,  by  their 
being  in  unison    with    the   peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  -of    the    people, — and, 
thirdly,  by  their  forming  the  staple  of 
an  education  which  was  most  widely 
diflfused  throughout  the  empire.  From 
the   earliest  times, — remarkable    and 
instructive    circumstance! — the    edu- 
cation of   the  people  wr.s  under  the 
special  care  of  the  state ;   and  a  work 
written  before  the  Christian   era,  snys 
Mr.  Davis,  speaks  of     "  the   ancient 
system  of  instruction,"  which  required 
that  every  town  and  village,  down  to 
only  a  few  families,  should  have  a 
common  school.     Education  is  not 
only  inculcated  by  positive  precepts, 
but,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  is  en- 
couraged by  a  competition   for  the 
highest    honours;    and    among  the 
countless  millions  of  the  empire  there 
are    very    few    indeed   who    cannot 
read  ana  write  sufficiently  for  the  or- 
dinary purpose  of   life.      The  great 
regard  which  the  Chinese  entertain 
for  age,  is  even  secondary  to  their  re- 
spect for    learning.     **Jn  learning,** 
says  one  of  their  maxims,    *•  age  and 
youth  go  for  nothing:    the  best-in- 
fornied  takes  the  precedence."    And 
wealth    itself     (though    abundantly 
coveted  by  the  Chinese  for  the  grati- 
fications it  supplies)   is  looked  upon 
with  perhaps  less  respect  than  in  any 
other  country,  in  consequence  of  rank 
and  distinction  arising  almost  exclu- 
sively from  educated  til  en  t. 
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On    this    all-important    matter    of 
Education,  the  Chinese  have  followed 
a  course  different  from  all  other  na- 
tions,— (and    this    is    another  point 
which  we,  will)  our  Education  Bills 
may  do  well  to  consider.)     We  need 
hardly  say  how  little  the  Chinese  sym- 
pathised with  the  spirit  of  mystical 
speculation,  so  prevalent  in  the  west 
of  Asia,  and  which  peculiarly  charac- 
terised the  intellectual    development 
of  the  old  empires  of  the  Orient, — ^but 
they  would  even  hold  in  contempfThe 
comparatively    practical    systems    of 
Europe.      From  the  classic  a^es  to 
the  present  time,  the  great  aim    of 
education  in  Europe,  and  now  also  in 
America,  has  been  to  enlarge  the  in- 
teUeci  of  man, — to  impart  to  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  physical  and  meta*^ 
physical     worlds, — and,    as     he  ad- 
vances, to  enable  him  to  to  peer  into 
"all    mysteries,"  and    scrutinise    the 
workings  of  nature  without  and  of  his 
spirit    within.       Froni  the  days   of 
Thales,  and  Pythagoras  to  those  of 
Spinosaand  Lamarck,  tlie  crowning 
point  of  science  and  philosophy  has 
been  the  formation  of  s^^stems  more  or 
less  speculative,  concerning  the  worlds 
of  matter  or  of  spirit, — and  the  effect 
chiefly    aimed  at  was  to  exalt   the 
human    intellect   by  developing    its 
varied  powers.    No  such  educational 
system  found  favor  with  the  practi- 
cal mind  of  China.   The  system  which 
has  there  existed,  has  been  eminently 
utilitarian,  but  it  is   utilitarianism  in 
its  best  form.      It  is  not  of  that  sort 
which  exhibits  itself  in  those  schools 
among  ourselves  which  style  them- 
selves **  commercial,"  whose  object  is 
to  impart  merely  those   branches  of 
knowledge  wliich  are  calculated  to 
advance  one's  material  interests,  and 
which  may  be  used  against  one's  fol- 
lows as  much  as  for  them.      On  the 
contrary,  Chinese  education  contem- 
plates man  even  less  as  an  individual 
than  as  a  member  of  society,  and  en- 
joins upon  him,  by  line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept,  the    manifold 
duties  of  humanity  and  courtesy  which 
he  owes  to  his  fellow- men.  The  object 
of  all  European  systems  is  to  enlarge 
man's  intellect,  but  that  of  the  Chinese 
is  to  mould  his  hubits  and  affections. 
"To  investigate    the    principles    of 
things  which  are  hidden  from  human 
intelligence,"  says  Confucius^—"  to  do 


extraordinary  actions  which  appear 
above  the  nature  of  man,— in  fine,  to 
work  prodigies  in  order  to  procnra 
admirers  and  followers  in  the  ages  to 
come,  that  is  what  I  would  not  do." 
lie  reserved  all  his  time  and  talents 
for  the  discovery  of  moral  truth, 
and  spent  his  life  in  teaching  it  to 
others.  In  brief,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  his  disciples,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  his  doctrine  is,  *'  to  possess  recti- 
tude of  heart,  and  kn-'C  cnui's  neigh- 
bour as  (me^s-sdf.^ 

A  volume  of  such  like  excellent 
doctrines  and  precepts  might  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Chinese,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Shoo-king  (or  Book  of  Books),  and 
the  Four  Classics  composed  by  Con- 
fucius and  his  disciples.  These  works, 
which  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese 
with  almost  as  much  reverence  as  the 
Bible  is  by  Christians,  and  which 
have  received  the  sanction  of  genera- 
tions of  an  immense  population,  form 
the  basis  of  the  public  law;  they 
have  been  explained  and  commented 
on  by  the  most  celebrated  moralists 
and  philosophers;  and  they  are  con- 
tinually in  the  hands  of  all  those  who, 
whUe  they  wish  to  cultivate  their  in- 
tellect, desire  also  to  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  those  grand  moral  truths 
which  make  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  human  societies.  No  one  can 
peruse  those  monuments  of  Clrinese 
antiquitv  without  being  profoundly  as- 
tonished at  the  lofty  reason  and  emi- 
nently  pure  morality  which  breathe 
throughout  them ;  aud  if  we  turn 
from  the  rules  of  social  to  the  precepts 
of  political  morality  therein  enshrined, 
we  will  find  equal  cause  for  admiration. 
The  exercise  of  sovereignty  is  re- 
garded solely  as  the  religious  fulfil- 
ment of  a  heavenly  mission  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Moral  limits  are  set  to 
this  power;  and  should  the  sovereign 
transCTess  them,  then  (as  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  Tshoo-hee,  who 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century  of  our 
era,  says  in  his  commentary,  which  is 
taught  in  all  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  empire)  tlie  people  would  be 
disengaged  from  their  allegiance,  would 
overturn  his  power,  and  replace  him 
by  one  who  would  rule  legiiimatelyr^ 
that  is  to  say,  solely  for  the  good  of 
all. 
Its  ekborate  enforcement  of  eti- 
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qnette  is  another  point,  aUo,  in  which 
UM  educational  system  of  the  Chinese 
presents  a  pecaliarity  well  worthy  of 
attention.  From  the  earliest  times, 
the  great  aim  of  their  rulers  and  sages 
WIS,  to  govern  the  mind  thronsfh  the 
hody, — to  regulate  the  internal  emo- 
tions of  the  people  by  the  gentle  in- 
fluence of  external  habits.  They  ob- 
served that  the  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions of  all  being  different,  something 
was  requisite  to  harmonise  such  oppo- 
site characters,  and  with  this  view 
they  instituted  the  Zie,or  rules  of  pro- 
prie^  in  relation  to  external  conduct. 
Contucius,  a  perfect  sublimation  of 
the  national  character,  perfected  the 
srstem  thus  commenced;  and  the 
Book  of  Rites,  compiled  by  him,  is 
commonly  said  to  prescribe  about 
three  thousand  ceremonial  usages, 
and  furnishes  a  most  complete  and 
rigid  manual  of  national  etiquette. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  people 
and  statesmen  of  China  are  trained 
on  a  plan  unlike  any  pursued  in  Eu- 
rope. With  us,  the  great  subject  of 
educadon  is  knowledge,  with  the  Chi- 
nese  it  is  morality.  The  moral  and 
social  lessons,  which,  with  us,  are  l«>ft 
to  be  taught  in  priv;!te,  or  to  be  ac- 
quired by  experience  of  actual  life, 
are  made  the  first  step,  and  funda- 
mental principle  of  training  in  China. 
Thev  prepare  the  youth  for  being  a 
good  man  and  good  member  of  socie- 
ty, and  pLice  science  only  in  a  seconda- 
ry rank.  So  also  in  regard  to  states- 
men. Those  of  China  are  doubtless 
very  much  behind  the  better  class  of 
European  statesmen  in  general  know- 
ledge, but  wo  question  if  they  are  not 
Bnperior  to  most  of  them  in  the  practi- 
cal management  of  men;  and  certainly 
no  officials  in  the  world  arc  better 
trained  in  the  principles,  though  not  in 
the  forms,  of  what  we  call  constitution- 
al government.  There  is  an  engjiging 
simplicity  in  the  Chinese  theory  of 
government  Still  adherincr  to  the 
patriarchal  principle  (which  has  so 
long  ago  given  way  to  the  feudal,  mo- 
narchical, or  republican  in  other  quar- 
ters), they  regard  the  whole  nation 
as  one  family,  of  which  the  sovereign 
is  the  responsible  head.  If  the  people 
are  happy,  it  is  attributed  to  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness, — if  they  are  dis- 
contented  or  in  want,  it  is  held  owing 
to  his  incapacity  or  oppression;  and 
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the  same  principles  apply  to  every 
subordinate  ruler  in  regara  to  tlie  po« 
pulation  over  which  he  is  placed.  In 
accordance  with  that  thoroughly  prao- 
tical  cast  of  mind  which  characterises 
the  natives  of  China,  their  govern* 
ment  judges  of  the  merit  of  its  officials 
by  the  success  which  attends  their 
aaministration.  It  knows  that  a  man 
of  ability  can  almost  always  put 
things  to  rights  in  hia  district,  ana  a 
sentence  of  removal  or  degradation  of 
the  governor  is  certain  to  follow  con- 
tinued discontent  or  disaster  in  any 
part  of  the  empire. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what 
was  the  religious  system  which  gave 
birth  to  a  morality  so  pure? — and  this 
brin£[s  us  at  once  to  the  knottiest  point 
of  all  connected  with  Chinese  civilisa- 
tion, and  one  of  peculiar  interest  at 
the  present  moment,  in  consequence 
of  the  r  ligious  innovations  promul- 
gated by  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion. 
Some  writers  deny  that  China  has  a 
religion  of  its  own  at  all, — others 
assert  that  it  is  a  mere  political  fiction, 
invented  for  the  better  government  of 
the  people.  Some  affirm  the  Chinese 
to  be  Deists,  others  Atheists, — some 
Materialists,  others  Idolaters  and  su- 
perstitious. These  extraordinarily 
diverse  statements  are  susceptible  of 
a  much  more  perfect  fusion  than  it  is 
possible  at  first  to  imagine;  and 
their  diversity  is  very  much  owing  to 
inaccurate  information  and  inadequate 
reflection.  In  order  to  fully  appre- 
hend the  religious  system  of  China, 
we  must  ascend  the  stream  to  its 
source, — scan  carefully  the  moral  as- 
pect of  the  nation, — and  then,  retrac- 
ing our  steps,  watch  the  various 
modifications  which  have,  more  or 
less  perceptibly,  supervened.  Unless 
we  do  this,  we  shall  not  only  fail  in 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  view  of  our 
subject,  but  shall  probably  find  our- 
selves committing  as  great  a  mistake 
as  if  we  were  to  judgeof  the  religion 
of  France  m  the  days  of  Clovis  by 
what  it  had  become  in  the  middle  of 
last  century. 

Turning  back,  then,  to  the  re^s 
of  Yao  and  Shun,  by  which  time  Chi* 
nese  history  had  assumed  an  authen- 
tic form,  we  find  the  people  acknow- 
ledging and  reverencing  the  true  God 
under  the  title  of  the  "Supreme 
Ruler."    According  to  the  patriarchal 
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principle,  the  worship  of  this  exalted 
BeiDg  waa  confined  to  the  Emperor, 
aa  the  head  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
high  aacrificea  were  performed  on  the 
anmmits  of  certain  mountains,  such 
placea  being  probably  selected  as  the 
natural  altars  of  the  earth.  The  offer- 
ings seem  to  have  been,  not  expiatory, 
but  of  the  thankagiving  kind,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  whole  worship  resembled  in 
many  points,  and  especially  in  its 
absence  of  idols,  that  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  aa  described  by  Herodotus. 
Their  ideas  of  God  did  not  poss&ss 
that  individualism  and  personality 
which  so  remarkably  characterised 
those  of  the  Hebrews;  yet  their 
**  Supreme  Ruler  "  was  no  mere  ab- 
straction like  the  Deity  of  Buddhism, 
■eated  on  his  passionless  throne  of  the 
Void,  and  far  above  all  interest  in 
sublunary  things.  On  the  contrary, 
the  early  Chinese  most  properly  re- 
garded £fod  as  regulating  by  his  Pro- 
vidence all  the  afiairs  of  earth  and 
men, — raising  up  and  nulling  down 
dynasties,  and  sending  nlessings  and 
calamities  upon  individuals  according 
to  th.e  rectitude  or  viciousness  of  their 
lives  *<  Although  the  Shoo  faniilv," 
says  the  Ta-Hio,  **]otis  possessed  a 
royal  principality,  it  obtained  from 
Heaven  a  new  investiture.  .  .  .  The 
mandate  of  Heaven  which  gives  the 
soverei^ty  to  a  man,  does  notnlvvays 
confer  it  on  him  for  life.  .  .  .  Before 
the  princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Chang 
lost  the  affection  of  the  people,  they 
might  have  been  comp&red  to  the 
Moat  High;  and  we  may  consider, 
from  their  case,  that  the  mandate  of 
Heaven  is  not  easy  to  preserve.''  The 
Book  of  Verses  says,—**  Respect  the 
majesty  of  Heaven,  and  you  will  con- 
serve tno  mandate  it  has  delegated  to 
you."  The  Shoo-kin^  says, — "Hea- 
ven, in  creating  mankind,  has  set  over 
them  princes,  and  given  them  institu- 
tions." Confucius  says, — "  There  are 
three  things  which  the  superior  man 
reveres, — 8ie  decrees  of  Heaven,  great 
men,  and  the  words  of  saints.  Com- 
mon men  do  not  know  the  decrees  of 
Heaven,  and  consequently  do  not  re- 
vere them."  "  If  I  have  acted  wrong," 
said  the  same  sage  on  one  occasion, 
«may  Heaven  reject  mo."  **The 
superior  man,"  says  Mencius,  ''does 
not  mursar  at  Heaven,  nor  complain 


of  men.  ...  If  a  prince  abandon  his 
time  to  vicious  pleasures,  he  ^ill  ine- 
vitably draw  down  upon  himself  great 
calamities ;  but,  as  the  Book  of  Verses 
says,  '  If  the  prince  thinks  constantly 
of  conforming  himself  to  the  mandate 
he  has  received  from  Heaven,  he 
will  obtain  for  himself  many  happi- 
nesses.' "  No  unprejudiced  reader  can 
peruse  such  prssiiges  (and  hundreds 
more  might  be  given)  without  acknow- 
ledging that  they  contain  a  distinct 
recognition  of  a  Supreme  Ruler  and  a 
Divine  Providence. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul,  how- 
ever  denied  at  times  by  the  Men  of 
Letters,  is  a  principle  in  all  ages  prfi&. 
tically  recognised  by  the  Chinese  na- 
tion; and  along  with  the  Supremo 
Ruler  they  have  always  worshipped 
genii  of  the  elements  and  the  spirits 
of  departed  men.  With  these  spirits 
it  was  anciently  believed  that  a  com- 
munication  could  be  kept  up ;  and  in 
the  dawn  of  their  history,  the  son  of 
the  Emperor  Hoang-to  is  said  to  have 
founded  a  system  of  magic.  Amone 
the  earliest  written  characters  invented 
by  the  Chinese,  for  this  purpose,  is  one 
representing,  not  a  priest,  but  a  magi- 
cian, whose  self-assumed  office  it  pro. 
bably  was  to  carry  on  this  spiritual 
intercourse,  and  by  incantations  and 
suchlike  processes  to  bend  these  genii 
to  his  service ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  there  used  to  be  persons  who 
lived  apart  in  mountains,  in  order  that, 
by  means  of  undisturbed  contempla- 
tion, they  might  attain  to  the  power 
of  holding  free  converse  with  these 
shadowy  beings.  We  make  a  pre- 
sent of  these  facts  to  our  "spirit- 
rapping  "  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic, — and  briefly  commend 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  general  pub- 
lic as  a  curious  instance  of  how  epochs 
the  most  apart,  and  civilisations  the 
most  dissimilar,  often  concur  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  remarkable  pheno- 
mena. In  truth,  alike  in  science, 
politics,  and  philosophy,  the  deep 
student  of  history  ever  finds  more 
and  more  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
the  saying  of  the  Hebrew  Sage, — 
that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun." 

Mysticism,  in  fact,  has  prevailed  even 
among  the  unimaginative  Chinese, 
and  from  its  ranks  proceeded  the 
lesser  of  the  two  great  master-spirits 
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whom  tbe  nation  has  produced.  This 
is  Lao-keun,  —  called  also  Lao-tse, 
or,  the  **old  infant,"  from  a  le|j^nd 
whieh  says  he  was  bom  with  white 
hair^ — ^who  in  the  character  of  his  in- 
tellect, belongs  rather  to  the  mysti- 
cism of  India  than  to  the  rationalistic 
spirit  of  the  race  of  Han.  The  God 
invoked  by  the  ancient  Chinese  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Supreme  Rnler 
(Shang-te)  or  Heaven  (Tien);  but 
the  Deity  described  by  Lao-tse  is  the 
Supreme  nnlversrd  Reason  (Tao),  asd 
tbe  attributes  he  assigns  to  Him  are 
identical  with  those  assigned  to  the 
Supreme  Reing  by  all  the  spiritualist 
doctrinaires  of  the  East,  as  well  as 
in  many  respects  by  Spinoza  and  the 
Pantheists.  His  doctrines,  however, 
never  took  hold  of  the  mind  of  the 
n'ltion,  and  have  now  degenerated 
into  a  system  of  raa^c  professed  by 
the  Taouists,  or  "  disciples  of  Reason. 
Very  dUTerent  from  the  mystical  ab- 
stractions of  this  sage  were  the  emi- 
nently prtictical  ethics  of  his  well- 
known  rival  Confucina.^born  about 
550  B.C.,  fifty  years  later  than  Lao* 
keun,  and  nearly  contemporary  with 
Pytliagoras.  His  doctrines  constitute 
a  system  of  morals  and  politics  rather 
than  any  particular  religious  creed. 
He  said  little  about  the  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  as  he  found 
reason  a  very  inadequate  guide  on  this 
subject ;  and  although  some  expres- 
sions in  his  sayings  show  that  he  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  genii  and 
manes,  he  may  be  rather  said  not  to 
Imve  interfered  with  the  common  belief 
and  worship  than  to  have  expressly 
adopted  them.  However  interesting  it 
might  be  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the 
teaching  of  this  eminent  sage,  whose 
writing  we  have  most  carefully 
studied,  our  limits  will  not  permit  of 
the  attempt  We  must  content  our- 
selves wit!i  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  remarkable  fact, 
tliat  unlike  any  other  civilised  people 
in  the  world,  the  religion  (or  r.ither  the 
moral  system)  of  the  Chinese  is  not 
based  upon  a  real  or  feigned  Divine 
Revelation,  but  deduced  trom  humnn 
reason  itself.  No  Divine  Revelation 
was  ever  granted  to  them,  and  no  fa- 
natic or  impostor  ever  arose  to  feign 
one.  Bat  if  God  did  not  speak  from 
without,  he  spoke  from  within ;  they 
took  close  counsel  witli  his  vicegerent 


Conscience  in  the  human  soul,  and  to 
the  deep  attention  with  which  they 
listened  to  its  warning  whispers,  is  to 
be  attributed  the  marvellous  purity  of 
their  moral  code,  which  approaches 
far  more  nearly  than  that  of  other 
nations  the  Divine  precepts  of  the 
New  Testament  The  Revelation 
from  without  is  only  meant  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Revelation  which  God 
has  given  of  himself  within,  and  to 
all  mankind,  in  the  soul ;  and  of  fhia 
latter  guide  the  Chinese  have  pro* 
bably  made  as  ffood  use  as  frail  human 
nature  is  capable  of  doing. 

Thus  no  distinct  form  of  religion 
was  indigenous  to  China ;  but  a  foreign 
faith,  In  the  shape  of  Buddhism,  m^e 
its  way  into  the  country  about  sixty 
years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
In  consequence  of  a  dream  of  the 
Emperor  Ming-te  that  the  Holy  One 
was  bom  in  the  West,  ambassadors 
were  dispatched  in  that  direction ; 
and  these  envoys  having  encountered 
the  priests  of  Buddhism  coming  from 
India,  and  proclaiming  an  incarnate 
God,  took  them  to  be  the  disciples  of 
the  true  Christ,  and  presented  them 
as  such  to  their  countrymen.  Al- 
though the  mnjority  of  the  Chmese 
profess  no  religion — never  say,  **  I  am 
a  Buddhist,  or  Taouist,"  and  mark 
their  predilections  by  dono1|ions  only, 
it  is  evident  that  Buddhism  has  proved 
a  greater  favoiite  with  the  nation 
than  the  doctrines  of  Lao-keun,  luid 
is  almost  as  prevalent  among  the 
lower  orders  as  Confucianism  among 
the  higher.  Its  leading  features  are, 
a  total  subjection  of  all  passions  by 
means  of  a  contemplative  life — and 
the  metempsychosis,  of  which  the 
wished  for  end  is  absorption  into  or 
reunion  with  the  Divine  Essence.  But 
in  China  the  creed  lost  some  of  its 
stupendous  absurdities,  and  had  to 
accommodate  itself  in  many  things 
to  the  business-like  character  of  the 
people.  It  seems  to  have  adopted 
some  things  from  the  Nestorian 
Christinns,  who  at  an  early  period 
gained  a  transient  footing  in  China, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  easily  lent 
itself  to  encourage  the  popular  super- 
stitions which  seem  in  all  ages  to  have 
abounded  an  ong  the  inhabitants.  In 
truth,  of  all  pagans  the  Buddhists  are 
the  least  bigoted,  —  neither  among 
their  myriad  idols  are  there  any  oh 
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Bcene  representatioDS,  nor  do  they 
celebrate  any  kind  of  orgiea.  In  al- 
lowing Chinese  Buddhism  these  nega- 
tive merits,  we  have  pronounced  all 
the  praise  that  is  due  to  it  The 
generality  of  the  priests  wear  an  ex- 
preBsion  approaching  to  idiotcy,  and 
their  indolence  (they  do  little  but 
beg)  and  their  celibacy  are  totally 
opposed  to  the  industrious  spirit  and 
philoprogenitive  tendencies  of  the 
Chinese,  An  endless  repetition  of 
prayers  in  the  Fan  or  Pali  language  (for 
the  most  part  unintelligible  even  to  the 
priests)  is  accounted  their  most  power- 
fid  talisman  in  life,  and  their  best  pre- 
paration for  Aiturity;  and  so  indis- 
tanct  are  their  ideas  of  divine  things, 
and  so  little  care  they  what  their  fol- 
lowers worship,  that  on  one  occasion, 
says  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  **  Napoleon's  marble 
bust  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being 
placed  as  an  idol"  in  one  of  their 
temples. 

In  the  reign  of  Che  hoang-te,  Con- 
fucianism, as  we  have  seen,  received 
a  check  which  threatened  at  the  time 
to  prove  fatal.  The  ambitious  and 
gigantic  schemes  of  the  *' first  grand 
£mperor,"  as  well  as  the  exigencies 
of  his  times,  rendered  him  inflexibly 
hostile  to  so  influential  a  rival  power 
in  the  State  as  the  Men  of  Letters, 
and  to  so  unaccommodating  and  con- 
stitutional a  system  of  government  as 
that  which  they  inculcated;  and  on 
this  account,  more  than  from  any  one 
individual  predilection,  he  proscribed 
Confucianism,  and  set  up  Taouism  in 
its  place.  In  the  following  century, 
however,  the  old  State-creed  regained 
its  influence;  but  in  the  long  intestine 
wars  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  and  the  sundering  of 
the  Empire  into  rival  States,  its  hu- 
mane and  patriotic  precepts  were 
but  little  attended  to.  At  the  close 
of  this  long  period  of  tumult  and  re- 
trogression, the  Soong  dynasty  mount- 
ed the  throne,  in  somewhat  similar 
circumstances  to  the  Tudor  family  in 
England;  and  under  them  as  in  the 
Elizabethan  epoch,  literature  attained 
its  golden  age  in  China.  The  old 
educational  institutions  of  the  empire 
were  revived,  knowledge  once  more 
became  the  sole  pathway  to  eminence 
and  power ;  and  the  national  philoso- 
phy, 80  far  as  China  can  be  said  to 
liava  one,  became  fixed  in  that  ma- 


terialistic form  which  it  has  evor  unoe 
retained.  All  thincs  in  the  universe, 
said  these  philoso^ers,  have  one  and 
the  same  kmd  of  existence.  The  dod 
of  the  valley,  and  the  ox  and  man 
who  till  it,  arc  in  being  and  essence 
the  same.  An  object  exhibiting  ex- 
tension, colour,  and  form,  is  in  com- 
mon parlance  called  body  or  matter; 
when  we  perceive  it  in  a  power  of 
motion,  we  call  it  an  animal  or  living 
being ;  and  when  we  think  we  see  in  it 
feeling,  will,  thought,  and  percep- 
tion, we  call  it  man,  and  ascribe  to  it 
a  soul  or  spirit.  But  between  these, 
said  they,  there  is  no  real  and  essential 
difierence :  they  all  participate  equally 
in  one  and  the  same  existence.  And 
this  existence,  they  add,  is  infinite 
and  unchangeable.  Everything  is 
eternal.  What  we  call  production 
and  destruction  is  nothing  more  than 
the  change  which  happens  to  an  ob- 
ject when  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  it* 
or  look  away :  in  the  former  case  it 
certainly  produces  a  new  impresaion 
on  our  mind,  but  no  real  change  takes 
place  in  the  object  itself^— only  from 
being  unperceived,  it  becomes  per- 
ceived. Some  of  these  philosophers 
likened  the  relation  between  man  and 
universal  matter  to  that  existing  be- 
tween statues  and  the  metal  out  of 
which  they  are  cast  These  statues, 
they  said,  so  lifelike,  and  so  unlike 
that  shapeless  mass  of  ore,  are  yet 
portions  of  it,  were  made  out  of  it, 
and  will  be  melted  into  it  again. 
Even  so  is  it,  they  add,  with  Man. 
He  is  just  a  certain  form  of  matter, 
differing  from  it  in  nothing,  and  re- 
turning to  the  universal  mass  again. 

These  doctrines  exactly  correspond 
with  the  pernicious  system  of  mate- 
rialism so  beautifully  developed  a 
century  ago  by  Helvetius  in  his  Sys- 
Ume  <k  la  Nature.  Both  deny  the 
existence  of  spirit,  and  consequently 
deny  that  there  either  is  or  can  be  a 
Goa,  and  impute  the  formation  of  the 
universe  and  all  that  it  contains,  from 
a  sun  to  a  grain  of  sand,  from  inani- 
mate dust  to  breathing  man,  to  the 
wonderfully  workinff  powers  of  self- 
existent  matter:  Indeed  the  new 
school  of  philosophy  which  sprang  in- 
to existence  during  the  Soong  dynasty 
corresponds  most  closely  with  the 
infidel  school  of  the  Encyclopedists  in 
France;  and  it  would  doubtlesa  have 
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wonnded  the  Diderots  and  IFAlem- 
berte  in  their  tenderest  put — ^namely, 
in  theff  vain  pride  of  intelleet— to 
have  known  that  their  boaated  scep- 
tieiam  and  peendo  -  diacoveries  in 
philosophy  had  been  all  anticipated 
tight  centaries  before  by  the  despised 
Chinese !  It  is  also  remarkable  that 
as,  in  both  these  countries,  the  pro- 
mnlgation  of  such  doctrines  was  too 
sore  an  indication  of  a  lamentable 
"fidlhi^away  "in  respect  to  religions 
ikith  and  moral  practice,  so  in  both  a 
terrible  retribution  followed, — China 
being  bathed  in  blood  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Mongol  invaders,  and  France 
bv  the  furious  excesses  of  her  own 
children. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  this  atheistic  materialism  ever 
took  root  among  the  lower  orders, 
who  in  China  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  its  people.  It  is  only  the  se- 
ductions of  a  vain  knowledge  that 
can  thos  blind  men  to  the  existence 
of  other  powers  superior  to  himself. 
Ignorance  errs  less  grievously  be- 
cause it  leaves  the  natural  instincts  of 
the  sonl  in  darkness  indeed,  but  not 
ertdicated.  A  nation  must  worship 
something ;  and  so  the  great  mass  of 
the  Chinese  went  on  sacrificing  as  be- 
fore to  the  genii  and  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  But,  although  perfect  be- 
lievers in  the  immortality  of  the 
Bonl,  they  neither  pray  to  the  spi- 
rits of  the  departed  for  aid  like  the 
Roman  Catholics,  nor  stand  in  awe 
of  their-  maleficent  powers,  like  the 
Hindoos.  Their  ideas  of  the  state  of 
the  departed  resemble  more  nearly 
those  of  the  ancient  Grreeks.  They 
look  upon  Hades  as  a  joyless  worla, 
and  they  talk  of  a  man  ''going 
to  wander  among  the  genii "  (i  e., 
dying)  in  the  same  desponding  way  as 
a  Greek  would  have  done  of  some 
nnaepultnred  one,  who  had  departed  to 
join  the  troop  of  shivering  ghosts  on 
the  hanks  of  Styx.  They  believe  that 
the  ghosts  are  still  subject,  or  fancy 
themselves  so,  to  the  feelings  of  want 
and  hunger,  and  the  friends  or  relatives 
of  the  departed  are  in  the  habit  of 
burning  pieces  of  gilt  paper  in  the 
shape  of  coin,  with  a  view  of  trans- 
mitting money  to  supply  their  wants 
in  the  world  of  shadows.  They  make 
sacrifices  to  the  genii,  but  they  do  not 
venerate  them  very  highly^ — ^for  cases 


are  said  to  be  not  unfrequent  where  the 
statues  of  the  genii  have  been  "pub- 
licly whipped,  and  their  names  erased 
from  the  list  **  of  those  to  be  wor- 
shipped, when  they  did  not  feithfullv 
and  loyaliv  fulfil  the  duties  of  thefar 
station !  Nevertheless  the  poor  genii 
have  at  times  their  reward ;  and  during 
a  recent  war  with  the  Borderers  in  the 
south,  the  Emperor,  upon  the  report 
of  the  general  m  command,  decreed  a 
votive  tablet  of  brass  to  two  genii 
who,  it  was  supposed,  had  made  them- 
selves of  service  to  the  imperial 
troops. 

A  monarchical  «fmi  has  from  the 
earliest  times  pervaded  the  Goveni- 
ment  of  China ;  but  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  feudal  princes  and  noblee 
in  the  long  civil  wars  that  intervened 
between  the  fall  of  the  Han  djnasty 
and  the  rise  of  the  Soongs,  a  nirther 
development  of  the.  Executive  took 
place,  and  a  centralised  bureaucracy 
established  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  all 
local  authority.  The  Emperor  is 
styled  the  *<  Son  of  Heaven,^  and  is 
worshipped  with  dirine  honours,  in 
rirtue  of  his  office.  By  immemorial 
custom,  he  has  absolute  control  over 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  can 
select  an  heir,  if  he  pleases,  from  be- 
yond the  circle  of  his  own  family. 
As  the  **  father  of  the  nation,"  he  is 
sole  proprietor  of  the  soil.  He  has  a 
Privy  Council,  composed  of  two 
Chinese  and  two  Tartars,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Boards. preside  over  the  various 
branches  of  aaministration,  and  con- 
sult with  him  on  all  points  of  diffi- 
culty or  importance.  A  remarkable 
feature  in  the  Government  is  the 
Office  of  Censors,  the  members  of 
which  ar^  despatched  to  various  parts 
of  the  empire  as  Imperial  inspectors. 
By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  country, 
these  censors  are  privileged  to  present 
any  adrice  or  remonstrance  to  the 
sovereign  without  losmg  their  lives ; 
nevertheless,  they  are  sometimes  de- 
graded and  punished  when  their  ad- 
dresses are  more  than  usually  un- 
palatable. From  the  Emperor  down- 
wards, a  strictly  -  defined  gradation 
of  offices  extends,  passing  through 
ministers  of  state,  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, of  dbtricts,  of  towns,  down 
to  tlie  head  of  a  family,  who  ia  the 
absolute  and  irresponsible  ruler  of  his 
own  household,  and  who  is  in  some 
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degree  liable  to  puniehment  for  their 
Crimea,  at  any  period  of  their  live?,  as 
well  As  to  reward  for  their  merits. 
The  Mandarins  are  never  permitted 
to  gather  around  them  the  affections 
of  their  districts.  They  are  never 
allowed  to  hold  office  in  their  native 
locality ;  and  the  short  time  they  re- 
main in  any  one  place  sufficiently 
guards  the  Emperor  against  the  growth 
of  any  rival  power. 

The  system  of  Centralisation  is  the 
only  form  of  Government  possible  in 
a  country  where  no  municipal  institu- 
tions exist,  and  where  the  people  are 
ignorant  or  apathetic  in  political 
matters, — where,  in  short,  they  have 
not  attained  that  crowning  point  of 
social  life,  the  art  of  managing  them- 
selves ;  and  (as  in  every  other  form  of 
Government)  its  evils  are  aggravated 
when  it  is  applied  to  a  vast  extent 
of  territorjr,  and  when  no  landed 
nobility  exists  to  form  a  check  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  offi- 
cials. The  latter  of  these  evils  m  felt 
in  France,  the  former  in  the  vast 
territories  of  Russia,  but  both  are 
experienced  in  the  still  larger  do- 
minions of  China.  There  the  mul- 
titude of  officials,  and  the  distance 
at  which  many  of  them  are  placed 
from  the  central  power,  renders 
anythin£f  like  adequate  supervision 
impossible.  The  power  of  the  officials 
is  practically  almost  unlimited  over 
those  below  them ;  and  fraud,  tyranny, 
and  extortion  find  vent  despite  the 
highly  just  and  constitutional  princi- 
ples of  Chinese  government  These 
are  not  so  much  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem as  of  the  individuals  who  work  it; 
and  this  truth  is  by  no  means  over- 
looked by  the  people.  Loq^l  emeuies 
^^st  the  authorities  are  not  unfre- 
quent  in  China ;  but  it  b  the  abuses 
of  power  only  against  which  the 
people  protest  on  such  occasions,  not 
its  form.  They  admire  and  venerate 
with  their  whole  heart  the  govern- 
mental system  of  their  country,  which 
is  not  onl^  an  elaborate  mschine  as- 
sociated with  their  entire  past  histoiy, 
but  which  adapts  itself  admirably  to 
the   national    spirits      It  is  no  mere 


theoretical  constitution,  struck  off  at 
a -blow,  such  as  have  lately  been  so 
much  in  vogue  in  Europe ;  it  is  a  per- 
fect embodiment  of  the  Chinese  pre- 
dilections in  government,  and  baa 
grown  with  the  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  the  strengtli  of  the  people. 
"A  revolution,"  says  Mr.  Wade, 
**  would  but  transfer  the  present  form 
of  government  to  other  hands,  as  the 
Chinese  are  unacquainted  with  the 
nnture  and  merits  of  any  other,  and 
complain  neither  of  the  present  mode 
of  government,  nor  of  the  laws,  in 
which  they  are  not  stated  to  discern 
any  defects,  but  simply  of  the  abuse 
of  them." 

Eighteen  months  ago,*  we  exposed 
in  detail  tiie  then  state  of  the  Chinese 
Empire — ^the  decaying  vigour  of  the 
reigning  jMantchoo  dynasty — ^the  enor- 
mous corruption  existing  in  the  ad- 
ministration— the  consequent  falling 
off  in  the  revenue,  and  the  suioidu 
attempt  to  repair  this  deficiency  by 
sales  of  rank — the  recent  appalling 
inundations,  which  had  reduced  seve- 
ral millions  of  the  population  to  abso- 
lute starvation  —  the  extraordinary 
emigration  which  had  begun  to  flow 
from  the  country,  and  its  probable 
results  upon  the  labour-market  of  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Pacific — the 
rise  of  discontent  and  a  turbulent  de- 
mocratic spirit^-^nd  the  effects  of  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain  in  shak- 
ing the  prestige  of  the  Tartar  govern- 
ment. More  recently,!  we  gave  a 
narrative  of  the  events  of  the  present 
rebellion,  and  glanced  at  the  quasi 
Christian  character  of  the  insurgents* 
creed.  What  we  have  to  do  now  is 
to  extend  our  views  to  the  future,  and 
from  the  events  therein  discernible 
to  gather  a  few  hints  for  the  guidance 
of  our  present  policy. 

But  first  let  the  character  of  the 
present  rebellion  be  distinctly  undef- 
stood;  and  after  what  we  have  al- 
ready said,  a  few  words  should  suf- 
fice. Be  it  understood,  then,  that 
there  'are  no  hereditary  nobles  or 
privileged  classes  in  China.  All  are 
equal.  1'he  path  to  distinction  is 
open  to  all,  and  is  often  trode  by  the 


*  The  Cdettiala  at  Home  and  Abroad.     July,  1852. 
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hnmbleBt  cottar^  son.  Rank  can 
only  be  attained  m  the  service  of  the 
State;  and  the  whole  employes  of 
GoTernment  are  selected  from  the 
State>endowed  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  Empire — ^from  those  who,  whe- 
ther poor  or  rich,  diatingnish  them- 
seiTcs  most  at  the  triennial  and  other 
examinations.  Sach  are  the  class  of 
Lettresy  or  men  of  letters,  from  whose 
ranks  the  myriad  government  ap- 
pointments are  filled;  and  these  offices, 
as  we  have  said,  form  one  vast  sys- 
tem of  centralised  bnreancracy,  ex- 
tending from  Peking  to  furthest  Cash- 
gar  and  Thibet.  ••  Every  one  of  my 
prefects,"  said  Napoleon  T.,  "is  a 
little  Emperor;"  and  even  in  France 
at  the  present  day,  with  all  oar  appli- 
ances of  railroaas  and  telegraphs,  the 
central  Bxecntive  finds  it  impossible 
to  prevent  many  abuses  of  power  on 
the  part  of  its  proviocial  representa- 
tives. Bat  France  is  little  bigger 
than  a  single  province  ol  China — 
whieh  latter  empire  embraces  an  ex- 
tent of  territory  nearly  eqoal  to  the 
whole  of  Enrope,  and  includes  no  less 
than  36<H00O,00O  souls,  or  more  than 
a  third  of  tlie  whole  human  race! 
Imagine,  then,  the  difficulty  of  govern- 
ing such  a  country,  and  supervising 
so  many  myriads  of  mandarins  (as 
the  officials  are  called),  many  of  whom 
are  distant  from  the  seat  of  govera- 
nent  by  thousands  of  miles. 

To  rule  such  an  empire,  of  course, 
requires  a  singularly  able  and  ener- 
getic man.  And  the  first  Emperors 
of  each  dynasty  are  generally  men  of 
this  kind.  Prowess  and  worth  have 
raised  them  to  the  throne,  and  they 
put  forth  their  whole  abilities  in  a 
resolute  discharge  of  their  office. 
Dynasties,  however,  grow  old,  as 
well  as  individuals,  and  become  effete 
nnder  the  enervating  influences  of 
wealth  and  power.  Long  experience 
has  shown,  in  China  as  in  other 
empires,  that  the  energetic  founders 
of  a  dynasty  are  by-and-by  suc- 
ceeded by  men  who  give  themselves 
up  to  pleasure— betak in 0  themselves 
to  the  harem,  and  resignmg  the  reins 
of  government  in  many  cases  to 
crafty  and  ambitious  eunuchs  —  a 
class  of  men  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  proved  the  bane  of  almost 
every  dynasty  for  the  last  sixteen 
centuries.    No  sooper  does  incompet- 


ency or  corruption  be^n  at  Court, 
than  its  efifects  are  immediately  ap- 
parent in  a  general  dissolution  of 
government  throughout  the  Empire. 
Once  remove  the  firm  check  of  des- 
potic supervision  from  a  Chinese 
official,  and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  he  instantly  commences  a 
system  of  extortion.  He  wrings  fines 
and  takes  bribes  from  all  and  sundry, 
and,  to  prevent  appeal,  he  bribes  also 
the  mandains  immediately  above 
him  (just  AS  is  done  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Czar.)  In  this  way  the  minds 
of  the  people  (who  are  never  to  be 
compared  with  the  unreflecting  mufiks 
of  Russia)  become  wholly  estranged 
from  the  Government  Industry  n 
checked,  and  corruption  embezzles 
the  revenue.  The  imperial  exchequer 
becomes  empty;  and  in  order  to  re- 
plenish it,  instead  of  coring  the  evil 
by  reforming  the  abuses,  the  easier 
plan  is  generally  had  recourse  to  of 
instituting  sales  of  rank — ^which  is 
synonymous,  also,  with  sales  of  office. 
This  only  agravates  the  evil.  First 
of  |dl,  the  people  are  justly  incensed 
by  scetn|r  what  ought  to  oe  the  re- 
vrards  of  worth  and  learning  only, 
taken  from  open  competition  and 
given  to  mere  wealth ;  and  secondly, 
the  men  thus  unjustly  placed  in  rank 
and  office  are  in  general  incompetent 
to  the  dtschargo  of  their  duties ; 
and  moreover,  having  paid  for  their 
appointments,  they  naturally  seek  to 
get  a  good  return  for  their  moneVy 
and  look  upon  those  under  them  rarefy 
in  any  other  light  than  as  so  mnnj 
sheep  to  be  fleeced.  Thus  the  evil 
goes  from  bad  to  worse.  Industry  is 
checked.  Government  paralysed,  the 
executive  powerless.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  misery  of  the 
country,  bands  of  robbers  arise  in  the 
provinces,  which  the  imperialist  forces 
are  unable  to  put  down.  By-and-l^ 
these  robber-bands  attain  consistency: 
some  able  chief  puts  himself  at  their 
head,  and,  encouraged  by  the  feeble- 
ness and  contempt  into  which  the 
Government  has  fallen^  hoists  the 
standard  of  rebellion — ^issues  procla- 
mations denouncing  the  Emperor  as 
having  violated  the  ^  decrees  of  Hea» 
yen,"  and  inflicted  misery  upon  the 
people,  and  declaring  him  unfit  any 
longer  to  reign.  A  reform  of  the  ex- 
isting abuses  is  at  the  same  time  made 
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by  the  rebel  chief,  and  the  neceaaity 
k  inculcated  of  a  retoni  to  the  ancient 
morals  and  principles  of  Government, 
as  laid  down  in  the  canonical  books, 
and  exemplified  in  the  reigns  of  many' 
of  their  earlier  sovereigns. 

The  present  rebellion  is  following 
the  same  course.  The  eifeteness  of 
this  Mantchoo  dynasty  is  rendered 
more  than  usually  intolerable  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion, and  everything  conspires  to  show 
that  they  will  be  ejected  from  the 
throne,  and  their  whole  race  expelled 
from  the  country,  precisely  as  their 
Tartar  predecessors  were  by  the  re- 
bellion four  centuries  a^o,  headed  by 
the  founder  of  the  native  dynasty  of 
Minffy — of  which  the  present  aspirant 
to  the  throne  claims  to  be  a  lineal 
descendant.  Whether  the  country  is 
to  emerge  from  the  struggle  a  still 
united  empire^— or  to  resolve  itself 
into  two  great  kingdoms,  as  it  did 
for  several  centuries  once  before,  with 
the  broad  stream  of  the  Yangtsekeang 
for  their  boundary,  and  with  Nanking 
(the  old  and  natural  capital  of  the 
empire,  from  whence  the  seat  of  pfo- 
vemment  was  transferred  to  Peking 
by  Kublai  Khan,  in  order  to  be  nearer 
to  his  Tartar  allies)  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  southern  kingdom,-- or  finally, 
whether  it  is  to  be  for  a  time  split  up 
into  a  number  of  separate  states,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Confucius,  only  with 
municipal  and  democratic  institutions 
in  place  of  the  now  wholly  obsolete  ones 
of  feudalism, — will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  power  possessed  by 
the  chief  of  the  insurgents.  But  whether 
the  empire  continue  united  or  not, 
the  Chinese  are  so  thorougly  homo- 
geneous and  clannish  a  race  that  they 
will  ever  hold  together  in  bonds  of 
the  strongest  national  sympathy. 

The  exultation  that  will  ensue 
amonc  this  strange  people  on  once 
more  becoming  the  lords  of  their  own 
soil,  is  likelv,  in  conjunction  with  the 
mfluence  of  new  ideas  preasing  upon 
them  from  without,  to  inaugurate  a 
atirring  and  revival  of  the  national 
intellect,  and  the  development  of  prsc- 
tic<i]  abilities  amongst  them  which  will 
astonish  the  self-complacent  critics  of 
the  West.  A  new  religion  and  civili- 
sation now  stand  at  tlie  door  and 
knock.  And,  be  it  said,  we  know  no 
country  in  the  world  where  the  peo- 


ple are  so  well  fitted  by  their  o^n 
native  truning  to  appreciate  them. 
Religion,  like  everythmg  else,  must 
to  some  extent  be  coloured  by  the 
peculiar  temperament  and  associations 
of  the  people  who  adopt  it ;  and  hence 
the  sanguine  hope  that  the  Chinese 
will  forthwith  become  Christians  in 
all  respects  like  unto  ourselves,  is 
hardly  destined  to  be  realised.  Never- 
theless, Christianity  never  had  a 
fiiirer  field.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  the  human  race  here  lie 
open  to  its  influence, — ^whose  moral 
doctrines  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  New  Testament^ — ^who 
are  singularly  tolerant,  inquisitive, 
and  anxious  to  learn,  —  and  who 
(greatest  and  most  remarkable  help  of 
aU)  have  no  definite  creed  of  tndr 
own,  no  positive  form  of  religious 
belief,  in  fact,  no  counter  revelation 
with  which  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  a 
purer  faith.  f\>r  four  thousand  jean 
they  have  been  waiting  for  a  divmely- 
sent  religion— -wisely  making  the  most, 
in  the  interim,  of  that  natural  religion 
of  the  soul  which  God  gives  to  all 
mankind  alike.  Now,  at  length,  thai 
religion  comes  unto  them,  and  finds 
them  better  prepared  for  its  reception 
than  any  other  pagan  nation  whom 
the  blessed  light  from  on  high  has 
visited.  Let,  then,  our  missionaries 
take  courage,  and  our  Bible  societies 
redouble  their  efll>rt8;  for  the  good 
work  has  already  received  a  begin- 
ning, and  the  results  will  amply  re- 
pay their  most  generous  efforts. 

But  Christianity  does  not  come 
alone.  The  stores  pf  European  know- 
ledge come  along  with  it,  and  (al- 
though a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
Chinese  will  »how  that  we  have  much 
to  learn  ae  well  as  to  impart)  will 
confer  upon  them  inestimable  advan- 
tages, 01  which  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  avail  themselves.  The  late  war, 
and  iscreased  communication  with  Uie 
^  Barbarians,"  is  fast  converting  their 
old  contempt  for  us  into  an  undis- 
guised acknowledgment  of  our  supe- 
riority;— the  accession  of  -  a  native 
dyuEsty  will  throw  down  the  barriers 
behind  which  China  has  for  long  se- 
cluded herself  from  the  world ; — a  third 
part  of  the  species  ivill  be  brought  into 
the  comity  of  nations,  and  China  at 
last  will  be  opened. 

It  is  impossible  but  that  this  result 
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most  come.  .  For  the  first  time  in  ite 
ludtory,  while  a  migfaty  revelation  ib 
Btining  and  shaking  the  empire  with- 
in, foreign  powers  stand  at  its  gates, 
watching  the  progress  of  events,  deeply 
interest^  in  the  issue,  and  ready,  if 
neoeaaafy,  to  take  a  decisive  part  in 
the  Ktmggle.  Of  these  powers,  three 
stand  fortii  as  the  leading  empires  of 
the  world.  Russia,  the  great  nascent 
power  of  the  Old  World,  already 
stietches  her  giant  arms  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  the  distant  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  and  despite  the  deserts 
■od  moantain-chains  of  Oentral  Asia, 
is  steadily  working  her  way  sonth- 
wacdB.  As  if  at  once  to  invite  and 
£ieilitate  her  advance,  settled  habits, 
the  first  forerunners  of  civilisation,  are 
Bpreadiog  among  the  Nomades  of  the 
Steppes;  and  accoi-ding  to  Gutzlaff, 
they  were  never  so  easily  ruled  as  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing yet  future  can  be,  that  the  sway 
over  the  greater  paii  of  these  tribes  will 
soon  pass  from  the  Chinese  Emperor 
to  the  Russian  Czar, — ^and  by  means 
of  them  he  will  act  directly  and  poWer- 
fiiUy  upon  China.  This  much  he  will 
assareoly  succeed  in;  but  there  is  a 
further  and  definite  enterprise  which 
he  will  attempt,  of  which  the  success 
is  much  more  doubtfiiL  Siberia  is  not 
all  iee  and  wilderness.  One  half  of 
it  lies  south  of  the  ktitude  of  St 
Petersburg,  and  its  southern  limits 
reach  the  latitude  of  Paris.  In  its 
southern  portion — as,  for  instance, 
sroond  Lake  Baikal — exist  tracts  at 
once  fertile  and  beautiful ;  and  in  the 
mountaxupranges  which  separate  it 
from  the  Chinese  territory,  gold  and 
other  nunerals  have  of  late  years  been 
discovered,  and  woiked  with  great 
profit  It  is  a  region,  therefore,  whose 
resources  are  worth  developing;  but 
at  present  it  is  only  by  a  temous  land 
journey  to  Europe  that  its  products 
can  find  an  outlet  In  Asia  theifNs 
none.  Southwards,  the  way  is  barred 
bj  immense  monntain-ehains,  and  the 
deserts  of  Central  Asia ;  on  the  north 
stretches  the  Frozen  Ocean,  into 
vhich  all  its  great  rivers  hopelessly 
fi^I<— save  one,  the  Amour  or  Sag- 
Alieo,  which  flows  westwards  into 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  This  is  the  only 
proper  outlet  for  Siberia ;  but  at  pre- 
sent, the  whole  lower  part  of  its 
eonrae  lies  within  the  dominions  of 


China.  We  know  that  the  possession 
of  the  mouths  of  this  great  river  is  al- 
ready a  coveted  object  of  Russian  po- 
licy ;  and,  at  this  moment,  there  is  a 
capita]  move  on  the  cards  by  which 
the  enterprisuDg  Czar  may  reasonably 
calculate  to  win  his  point  The  part 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  traversed  by 
the  Amour  is  Mantehooria,— *in  other 
words,  that  northern  portion  of  the 
empire,  which  is  the  native  province 
of  the  dynasty  and  race  whose  su- 
premacy is  at  present  on  the  point  of 
Doing  overthrown  by  the  Chinese.  Is 
it  not  very  probal>Ie,  tiierefore,  that 
the  Czar  will  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
unpopular  Mantchoos,  on  the  simple 
condition,  thus  placed  in  extremis 
rwhich  they  will  be  ready  to  grant), 
that,  if  he  succeed  in  keeping  them 
on  the  throne,  they  shall  cede  to 
him  the  lower  course  of  the  coveted 
river; — or  foreseemg  that,  even  in 
thft  event  of  their  expulsion,  he  shall 
be  able  with  their  help  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Mantchoorian  provmcesi 
Nor  are  the  movements  of  Russia, 
carefully  shrouded  as  they  ever  are,  in 
discordance  with  this  supposition. 
For,  in  autumn  last,  two  ships  of  war 
sailed  from  Cronstadt  to  Canton,  rais- 
ing the  Russian  naval  force  in  the 
Chinese  seas  to  ^ve  vessels ;  during 
summer,  a  force  of  six  or  seven  thou^ 
sand  regulars  was  despatched  to 
Irkutsk,  dose  to  the  Chinese  frontiers, 
and  the  entrep6t  of  Russian  commerce 
with  China  by  Kiachta;  while,  re- 
cently, (xeneral  de  Brankberg,  after 
being  summoned  to  St  Petersburg  to 
receive  instructions,  was  despatched 
to  take  command  of  the  Russian 
troops,  regular  and  irregular,  along 
the  Chinese  frontiers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  designs  of  the 
Czar  in  that  quarter,  however,  he  is 
likely  to  encounter  an  antagonist  of 
superior  strength  in  the  rival  power 
of  the  Anj^o-Saxons.  Russia  is  ever 
for  despotism  and  exduaion, — BritaiB 
and  America  for  freedom  and  tolera- 
tion ;  and  the  latter  powers  will  carry 
^eir  point  so  far  as  China  is  concern- 
ed. America  is  approaching  in  great 
strength  direct  from  California;  and 
another  twelvemonth  will  probablv 
witness  the  annexation  of  the  Sana- 
wich  Islands,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  settlement  in  Japan,  as 
firm    stepping-stones  by    which  the 
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Paci/ic  may  be  crossed,  and  the  en- 
terprising Anglo* Aniericans  brought 
into  direct  cuotact  with  the  now 
awakened  hind  of  the  Celestials. 
Not  less  steadily  are  we  advancing 
overland  through  the  territories  of  fiur- 
mah ;  and  the  new  strngfrle  eommen- 
eing  there  will  probably^  soon  extend 
our  dominioD  still  farther  up  the  noble 
ottream  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Ava  is  with- 
in a  hundred  ond  ninety  miles  of  the 
Chinese  frontier,  and  from  Bliamo — 
the  entrepot  between  the  two  nations 
— a  highway  leads  north-eastwards 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  along  which  a  com- 
merce is  conducted  by  each  nation  to  the 
value  of  more  than  half-a-roiliion  ster- 
ling. But  it  is  by  sea  that,  whether 
peacefully  or  otherwise,  the  enterprise 
of  England  will  most  seriously  infringe 
upon  the  scdasion  of  China;  and,  if 
we  are  wise,  wo  will  direct  our  advanc- 


ing steps  not  by  Hong-Kong  and 
Canton  into  the  mountainous  pro- 
vinces of  the  south-eastern  coast,  but 
by  Chusan  and  Sbang-hae,  up  the 
magnificent  artery  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Keung,  into  the  great  valley-regfion  of 
Chin.%  fortile  beyond  measure,  con- 
taining Nanking  and  some  of  the 
wealthiest  cities  of  the  empire,  inter- 
sected by  a  network  of  canals,  and  so 
vast  and  populous  that  a  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  of  inhabitants  are  sup- 
ported on  its  surface.  Six  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea  this  immense  river 
is  nearly  a  league  in  width,  and  of 
depth  sufficient  to  bear  junks  of  con- 
siderable tonnage ;  and  up  its  broad 
stream  and  countless  tributaries,  and 
along  the  canals  communicsting  with 
all  parts  of  the  interior,  the  powers  of 
steam-navigation  will  ere  long  convey 
the  religion  and  science,  the  arts,  pro- 
duce, and  arms  of  the  Christian  world. 


THE  LAST  FRUIT  OFF   AN  OLD   TBEB. 


This  title,  "  The  Last  Fruit  off  an 
Old  Tree,"  cannot  be  read  hero  with 
indifference— cannot  cerbiinly  be  read 
by  us  without  grateful  retrospect  of 
the  ampler  store  of  still  riper  fruit  we 
have  gathered  from  the  same  branches. 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  in  botany  as 
a  cedar  bearing  fruit,  or  if  it  is  per- 
missible to  imagine  such  a  creation 
in  the  vegetable  world,  it  is  under 
some  such  tree  that  we  remember  to 
have  reclined  of  old—less  majestic 
tlian  the  oak,  more  graceful,  and 
dropping  ripest  dates  from  branches 
of  cool,  impenetrable  shade. 

The  reputation,  we  belieye,  of  Mr. 
Lander's  writings  has  been  of  slow 
ffrowth.  The  form  of  dialogue  which 
he  chiefly  affected  had  lost  its  popu- 
larity amongst  us,  and  from  this  and 
other  causes,  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  divine,  there  was  a  less  hearty  and 
general  recognition  of  his  merits  than 
ef  any  of  the  distiagu'ished  contempo- 
raries amongst  whom  he  lived  and 
wrote.  This,  we  believe,  is  matter  of 
literary  history.  But,  speaking  per- 
sonally, and  from  our  own  experience, 
we  look  back  upon  thp  Imaginary  Con- 
versalions  as  amongst  the  earliest  of 


our '  favourites  and  of  our  treasures. 
The  English  language  appeared  to 
us  never  to  have  assumed  its  com- 
plete and  most  classical  type  till  the 
nappy  idea  occurred  to  Landor  of  so 
renning  without  impoverishing,  so 
harmonising  and  modulating  without 
inflating  or  enfeebling,  as  to  give  it 
an  almost  ideal  grace  and  strength, 
and  thus  fit  it  for  the  dialect  of  those 
Greek  orators  and  poets  to  whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  ascribe  a  quite 
imaginary  perfection  of  speech.  .  Lan- 
der succeeded  in  his  enterprise.  He 
formed  a  style  of  that  almost  ideal 
purity  which  takes  it  from  the  acci- 
dents of  time  and  of  county,  and 
adapts  it  to  all  ages  and  all  thinkers; 
and  we  feel  that  every  roan  of  ffenius, 
whether  Greek  or  Roman,  English 
o^Italian,  is  speaking  in  his  own 
language,  because  he  speaks  in  what 
is  not  unworthy  to  be  the  universal 
language  of  men  of  genius,  of  power, 
and  of  reflection.  It  follows,  as  an 
understood  corollary,  that  he  who 
framed  such  a  style  had  answerable 
thoughts  to  express  in  it ;  for  a  style 
grows  from  within,  and  forms  only 
round  a  nucleus  of  thought    It  is 
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oot,  however,  in  the  writiDgs  of  Mr. 
Laodor  (aod  this  may  have  occasion- 
ed disappointment  to  some)  that  the 
student  ever  arrives  at  the  first 
elements  of  the  sabject  treated  of, 
whether  moral  or  political  philosophy, 
or  whatever  that  subject  may  be. 
Ilts  writings  bear  much  the  same 
relation  to  severe  didactic  exposition, 
as  a  beautiful  stiitue  to  an  anatomical 
drawing.  Those  who  would  see  or 
f<;el  tlie  kuth  of  the  anatomy  in  the 
marble,  must  bring  their  knowledge 
with  them. 

We  must  confess,  for  our  own  part, 
that  special  studies,  and  a  ruder  in- 
quest into  truth,  have  withdrawn 
us  much  from  books  in  which  the 
esthetic  element  may  be  said  to 
{ffevail:  we  bavo  become  chiefly  soU- 
dtoos  for  some  contribution  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge  and  of  ideas,  let 
the  matter  be  rough-hewn  as  it  may ; 
aod  we  must  conjure  up  the  feelings 
of  the  past  if  we  would  do  full  justice 
to  the  author  before  us.  We  must 
recall  the  days  when  we  read  for  the 
fifth  time  the  dialogue  of  Epicurus, 
I^ontinej  and  Pemissa  —  when  we 
lived  under  the  roof  of  Pericles,  and 
is  correspondence  with  Aspasia  and 
Cleooe  and  Anazagoraa^when  we 
listened  to  the  genial  talk  of  Boccaccio 
and  Petrarch,  and,  though  we  had 
known  the  one  in  his  hundred  tales, 
snd  the  other  in  his  more  than  hun- 
dred sonnets,  confessed  that  we  liked 
them  both  far  better  speaking  English 
in  the  Pentameron. 

Most  men  of  original  genius  'are 
liable  to  sink  at  times  even  below 
mediocrity.  It  is  not  the  highest 
path  that  preserves  the  truest  level. 
Perhaps  this  is  owin^  to  the  nmple 
reason  tiiat  self-conhdeoee  survives 
though  the  bour  and  the  theme  be 
Qot  propitious  ;  or  it  may  be  that 
exuberance  is  one  quality  of  genius, 
—and  it  lies  not  in  the  Fates  them- 
aelves  to  grant  that  a  tropical  luza- 
rianee  of  vegetation,  where  every 
•lender  plant  and  every  towering 
tree  are  climbing  into  the  air  toge- 
ther, should  be  combined  with  Sie 
aelectness  of  the  trim  garden  or  the 
plot  of  orchard-ground.  Chaucer  and 
Spencer  and  Shakespeare,  amongst 
our  own  ancients,  show  the  greatest 
inequality  in  their  production ;  and  it 
would    not     be    difficulty    amongst 


modern  autliors,  to  point  to  soms 
who  have  had  failures  almost  as 
signal  as  their  successes.  This  ine- 
quality is  conspicuous  in  Lander. 
He  who  wrote  JSschines  and  Phodon 
wrote  the  Citalicn  af  William  £Aaft»> 
speare.  Unhappily  in  the  last,  as  in 
some  few  other  dialogues,  he  has 
attempted  the  humorous.  Now,  Idr. 
Lander  has  wit  and  sarcasm  at  com* 
maud,  and  of  tlie  severest  and  the 
keenest  order,  but  to  be  humorous  the 
gods  havo  positively  denied.  Not  his 
the  wit  that  raises  mirtli  or  laughter. 
When  he  tliitiks  to  pelt  us  with  snow* 
balls,  he  is  throwing  things  about 
him  heavy  as  lead.  There  is  nothinjg 
comic  in  his  genias.  Punchinello  is 
the  last  character  for  whom  he  eonUl 
find  fitting  speech.  He  should  hav« 
had  nothing  to  do  with  such  people 
as  Sir  Silas.  The  folds  of  his  drapery 
fall  graeefullv  and  somewhat  heavilT 
to  the  ground :  it  will  not  do  to  tuck 
them  round  the  haunches  of  any  Ikt 
and  stupid  knight  He  could  drape  a 
goddess  perfectly— -on  Ariel  not  so 
well;  but  amonest  all  his  propertiei 
he  has  not  a  single  suit  of  motley  that 
would  become  a  fool  of  suy  species 
whatever.  Those  who  most  admire 
the  gallery  of  statues  into  which  he 
admits  the  reader,  would  be  most 
pleased  if  they  could  eject  certain 
uncouth  figures  grinning  from  the 
obscurer  parts  of  the  room,  or  rather 
distorting  their  features  into  what  is 
to  pass  for  a  grin. 

It  is,  however,  by  his  best  that 
every  author  should  finally  be  judged; 
and  we  hold  that  criticism  has  for  its 
ultimate  end  to  detect  everywhere 
the  best  and  the  good,  and  present 
them  for  the  admiration,  and  it  rosy 
be,  for  the  grateful  admiration  of  the 
reader.  If  it  looks  for  faults  and 
blemishes,  and  holds  these  also  op 
for  notice  and  reprehension,  it  is  be- 
cause we  can  only  learn  to  admire 
what  is  good  by  comparison  with 
what  is  less  good,  or  by  distinguishing 
from  what  is  absolutely  bad.  Were 
we,  on  the  present  occasion,  engaged 
in  a  general  review  of  the  whole  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Landor,  we  should  feel 
ourselves  compelled  to  enter  more 
fully  than  we  are  disposed  or  intend 
to  do,  into  certain  defects  both  of 
manner  and  of  matter  which  detract 
from  their  excellence;  but  we  should 
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only  perform  the  lees  ffratefal  portion 
of  oar  task,  for  the  uftimate  purpose 
of  fixing  attention  on  the  high  qaali- 
ties  wmch  really  constitute  their 
excellence. 

Speaking  of  the  public  at  large,  we 
haTe  said  that  the  works  of  Landor 
have  been  slowly  growing  into  popu- 
larity, or  rather  into  general  circula- 
tion and  esteem.  Popular,  in  one 
tense  of  the  word,  they  are  not  likely 
to  become.  The  Paradise  Lost  can 
neyer  be  half  so  popular  as  the  Pil- 
grim's  Progress,  although  the  very 
persons  who  often  open  their  Banyan, 
and  rarely  or  neyer  their  Milton, 
would  not  venture,  in  defiance  of  the 
opinion  of  their  more  intellectual 
countrymen,  to  prefer  their  favorite 
allegory  to  our  great  national  epic 
It  is  probable  that  the  causes  which 
at  first  retarded  the  general  reception 
of  our  author^s  woncs,  may  always 
continue  to  limit  the  number  of  those 
who  read  them  with  genuine  pleasure. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  causes. 

The  dialogue,  as  we  have  intimated, 
has  lost  ground  amongst  us  as  a  form 
of  composition,  and  were  are  other 
reasons  thah  the  caprice  of  fashion 
or  the  love  of  change  for  this  general 
distaste  towards  it.  In  an  age  when 
many  books  are  to  be  read,  we  like  to 
oome  at  once  and  rapidly  to  the  gist 
of  the  matter;  we  wish  to  be  led 
•traiffhtway  to  the  conclusion  we 
«re  finally  to  rest  in.  We  have  little 
time  to  spare,  and  cannot  afford  to  be 
bandied  about  from  one  speaker  to 
another.  Why  this  circuitous  path, 
when  we  might  have  gone  in  a  direct 
road  from  one  point  to  the  other? 
Whj  this  zigsag,  this  tacking  about, 
as  if  we  were  for  ever  under  contrary 
winds  1  Or,  let  it  be  the  line  of 
beauty  itself  that  we  are  illustrating, 
why  diese  undulations  Aere,  when  we 
have  our  wicket-gate  before  us,  and 
might  reach  it  by  a  straight  and  level 
patii  J  It  is  still  worse  when  there  is 
no  wicket-gate  to  enter,  no  final  con- 
clusion to  rest  in;  and  a  dialogue, 
replete  with  thought  and  discossion, 
proves  to  be  written  with  a  dramatic 
rather  than  a  didactic  purpose.  Art 
for  the  sake  of  art,  where  the  province 
is  speculative  truth,  becomes  a  rather 
questionable  matter.  Earnest- mind- 
ed men  like  to  see  clearly  where  it 
is  that  the  author  himself  is  earnest 


and  sincere^ where  it  is  that  he  really 
intends  to  work  upon  their  conviction, 
and  where  he  is  merely  exercising  his 
ingenuity  to  give  pleasure  or  create 
surprise. 

We  note  these  objections  to  the 
dialogue,  without,  however,  entirely 
acquiescing  in  them.  If  this  form  of 
composition  may  be  sometimes  weari- 
some or  vexatious  to  the  reader,  it 
may  be  all  but  neoeraary  to  the  ?rriter. 
That  very  incertitude  and  fluctuation 
which  it  admits  of  may  be  insepar- 
able from  minds  whose  thoughts  and 
reflections  we  would  nevertheless  will- 
ingly listen  to.  Men  of  this  temper 
could  not  write  at  all  if  they  might 
not  draw  something  of  a  mask  or  a 
veil  between  themselves  and  the  pub- 
lie.  If  it  is  troublesome  to  the  active 
impatient  man  to  be  handled  about, 
or  partially  mystified  by  dramatio  in* 
ventions,  it  may  be  infinitely  to  the 
ease  of  the  writer  to  adopt  some  form 
of  c<»nposition  which  does  not  rigidly 
compromise  him,  which  gives  a  cer- 
tain scope  for  oscillation,  which  per- 
mits him  to  say  what  seemed  truth 
yesterday,  though  he  already  sus- 
pects that  it  will  not  wear  exactlv  the 
same  appearance  to-morrow.  There 
are  men  who  grow  bold  only  when 
they  speak  in  the  name  or  the  person 
of  another ;  they  could  not  utter  the 
*^  last  word'^  of  the  problem,  if  in 
their  own  persons  thev  must  pledge 
themselves  for  ever  to  their  own  solu- 
tion. The^  see  much  of  the  subjeot, 
much  of  Its  difficulties;  the^  have 
something  withal  to  say  which  is 
worth  our  hearing;  but  they  doubl 
if  they  are  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  truth.  Well,  we  most  permit 
them  some  device,  some  fiction,  some 
dramatio  form  which  will  give  them 
liberty  of  speech,  which  wiU  sanction 
half-truths  and  partial  contradictions. 
We  must  not  tender  the  book  and  the 
oath  to  all  our  witnesses.  We  shall 
^t  more  truth  from  some  bv  diminish- 
ing the  weight  of  responsibility.  Not 
to  add  to  all  this,  that  there  are  read- 
ers also  of  kindred  minds,^  who  more 
frequently^nd  themselves  in  the  atti- 
tude of  impledged  contemplation  than 
of  direct  search  for  truth  or  strenu- 
ous advocacy  of  opiniona. 

But  if  the  dramatic  or  conversa- 
tional form  of  Mr.  Landor  s  writings 
renders  many  thinking  men  impatient 
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of  their  pernsa],  the  substantial  mal^ 
terifl  them  is  atijl  aueh  as  only  men 
of  thought  and  reflection  can  at  all 
appreciate.  There  ia  no  catering  to 
tbe  prejudice  or  ignorance  of  any  aort 
of  mobj  political  or  religious.  As 
little  at  the  hustings  as  at  Exeter 
Hftllarethe  readers  to  be  found  whom 
Lmdor  addresses.  He  never  de» 
flceods  from  his  own  intellectual  level 
to  court  the  suffrages  of  the  multi- 
tode.  This  is  almost  the  highest 
piaiae  we  can  bestow  on  any  man; 
and  it  is  so  high  a  praise,  because  it 
almost  invariably  incurs  the  forfeiture 
of  that  general  good-will  and  loud 
applaasive  acclamation  which  must  be 
grateful  to  all  men,  and  which 
nrf  moderate  abilities,  with  a  tho- 
roDgh  devotion  of  them  to  the  popu« 
lar  service,  may  idways  commano. 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  style  and  manner  of  our  author, 
admirable  as  they  are,  and  almost 
perfect  on  certain  themes  and  occa- 
aioDS,  witli  which  they  thoroughly 
harmonise,  do,  at  other  times,  afflict 
as  with  a  sense  of  constraint,  of  effort, 
of  monotony.  When  a  narrative,  for 
instance,  of  any  length  is  attempted, 
we  seem  to  move  along  with  le^en 
weights  on  either  ankle.  There  is 
scarcely  a  redundant  word,  you  say, 
how  then  can  we  be  moviog  slowly  ? 
It  is  precisely  because  there  is  never 
a  word  too  many  that  we  do  move  so 
slow]^ .  Mr.  Landor  has  never  under- 
stood this  paradox,  that  with  more 
woida  he  would  move  more  rapidly ; 
or  his  readers  would.  They  miss 
those  little  stones  and  pebbles  in  the 
way  that  break  the  step,  and  make 
them  trip  and  dance  ss  they  go. 
There  b  also  one  peculiarity  m  his 
style  which  in  a  critical  estimate  of  his 
writings  would  deserve  a  distinct  and 
separato  notice.  No  man,  in  his  hap- 
pier moods,  deals  more  admirably  with 
metaphorical  language;  but  he  also 


deals,  somewhat  more  tiian  occasion- 
ally, in  a  class  of  metaphors  whioh 
have  nothing  to  commend  them  be- 
yond a  certam  ingenuity  in  detecting 
or  shafnng  the  resemblance  on  which 
they  are  founded.  They  do  not  iliua* 
trato  the  meaning;  they  do  not  deepen 
the  impressions ;  they  merely  detain 
us  by  drawing  our  attention  to  a  cold 
unanecting  parallelism.  This  habit 
of  catching  at  images  which  reflect 
neither  light  nor  heat  upon  the  com- 
position will  be  found,  we  suspect,  to 
be  the  chief  source  of  what  there  is 
of  weariness  and  fatigue  in  the  style 
Mr.  Landor.* 

But  we  have  not  imposed  upon  our- 
selves here  so  large  and  onerous  a 
task  as  a  critical  survey  of  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Lander's  works,  and  we  ought 
before  this  to  have  proceeded  to  the 
special  object  in  hand-— some  notice 
of  his  latest,  and,  as  the  title  would 
signify,  his  last  production.  But  we 
hold  no  author  to  any  pledge  or  reso- 
lution of  this  description.  Whilst  the 
brain  thinks  (and  may  it  still  continue 
here  to  exercise  its  functions),  the 
hand  will  write ;  and  what  the  hand 
writes,  when  once  the  habit  has  set 
in,  will  be  sure  to  be  transcribed  in 
printer's  ink.  These  last  fruits  show 
no  decay  of  the  thinking  faculty. 
Occasional  and  miscellaneous,  no  one 
will  expect  to  And  the  contents  of 
this  volume  equal  to  the  Imaginary 
ComersatioTis  of  the  first  and  second 
series.  But  many  will  be,  perhaps 
agreeably  surprised  to  detect  so  little 
fouling  on,  to  meet  with  so  much  that 
is  worthy  of  the  author  of  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,  Amongst  the  poems  (al- 
though we  confess  there  are  many 
trifles  we  should  have  hardly  thought 
it  worth  while  to  collect  and  print) 
there  is  perhaps  as  large  a  proportion 
of  what  is  really  excellent,  as  in  those 
already  printed  as  miscellaneous 
poems  in  his  collected  works. 


*  It  seems  a  slight  thing  to  notice,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  Imaginary  Con- 
nruUum*  have  been  hitherto  published  to  the  world  has  not  been  such  as  to  give  a  fair 
trial  how  far  they  would  engage  general  attention.  They  were  first  printed  in  large 
octavo  volumes,  necessarily  of  a  costly  price ;  and  they  have  been  lately  repub- 
lished, in  a  form  the  most  incommodions  imaginable,  in  two  bulky  volumes,  which 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  author's  works.  Now,  if  Mr  Moxon  would  publish  the 
more  select  of  the  Imagmary  Convenations  and  Pericles  and  Atpasia  in  small  and 
cheap  volumes,  we  are  at  least  persuaded  there  would  be  no  commercial  risk  in 
the  undertaking,  and  a  large  part  of  the  public  would  for  the  first  time  be  introduced 
to  these  works. 
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The  first  words  which  catch  the 
eye  on  opening  the  volume  are  cha- 
racteristic enough,  both  of  the  temper 
and  the  genius  of  the  author.  We 
say  the  temper  of  the  author,  for 
whether  the  irate  mood,  the  pride 
bordering  upon  arrogance,  which 
breaks  out  in  his  writings,  enters  at 
large  into  the  composition  of  the  man, 
is  a  matter  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
These  lines  stand  printed  by  them- 
Mires,  in  capital  letters,  on  the  first 
leaf,  as  on  a  memorial  tablet — 

**  I  strove  with  uooc.  for  none  was  worth  my 
strife: 
Nature  I  loved,  and,  next  to  nature,  art : 
I    warmed  both  liands   before    the  fire  of 
life; 
It  sinkti,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart." 

The  verse  is  good ;  but  if  this  is  a 
farewell  to  the  world,  it  is  not  a  grace- 
ful leave-taking. 

"  I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my 
strife." 

He  had  contemporaries  whom  pos- 
terity will  think  to  have  been  quite 
worthy  of  his  strife,  if  to  strive  with 
contemporaries  be  worthy  of  any  man 
who  has  truth,  or  even  art,  for  hia 
object.  We  wish  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed had  been,  that  he  strove  with 
none  because  the  love  of  truth,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  art  bore  him  up,  as  on 
eagles'  wings,  above  the  region  of  all 
strife.  The  line  as  it  stands  is  not 
graceful ;  nor  is  it  consistent  with  the 
generous  praise  he  himself  in  this 
very  volume  bestows  on  some  of  those 
with  whom  the  emulous  strife  (if  any) 
would  have  been  carried  on.  What 
can  be  more  elegant  than  the  follow- 
ing eulogium  on  Shelley  ?  It  occurs 
in  some  lines  "  To  the  Nightingale," 
and  he  modestly  supposes  his  own 
song,  as  well  as  the  nightingale's,  to 
become  inaudible  in  the  superior  me- 
lody of  the  poet— 

"Melodionn  Shelley  caus^ht  thy  softc^st  songf. 
And    they  who   hoard  hii   music   heard 
not  thine ; 
Gentle  and  joyous,  delicate  and  strong, 
From  the  far  tomb  his  voice  shall  silence 
mine." 


Perhaps  this  ungracious  line  refers 
only  to  a  strife  for  power.  If  so,  it 
is  ambiguous ;  and  the  interpretation 
first  put  upon  it  is  justified  or  ex- 
"^isea   by  other    paasftges    in    plain 


prose,  where  he  expresses  the  alto- 
gether vain  and  absurd  desire  to  stand 
aloof,  unassociated  in  our  minds  with 
other  men  of  letters.  "  I  claim,"  he 
says,  (p.  320) — "^  I  claim  no  place  in 
the  world  of  letters.  I  am  alone ;  and 
will  be  alone,  as  long  as'  I  lire,  and 
after."  Idle  enough.  He  might  rs 
well  have  said,  It  is  true,  I  have  the 
lineaments,  and  bear  the  faculties, 
and  have  lived  the  life  of  this  creature 
homo]  but  let  none  call  me  man ;  I 
will  stand  alone,  as  long  as  I  live, 
and  after! 

There  is  much  of  this  morbid  tem- 
per displayed  in  a  dialogue  between 
hii:  self  and  Archdeacon  Hare ;  but 
we  will  not  go  further  into  the  sub- 
ject. We  touch  upon  it  here  to  note 
and  to  dismiss  it.  It  is  an  old  story, 
and  a  sad  one.  A  proud  man,  con- 
scious of  merits  ill  appreciated,  begins 
to  talk  of  himsolf,  of  hia  detractors, 
of  his  compeers.  He  has  no  sooner 
closed  his  lips  than  he  is  offended  at 
himself  for  having  spoken.  Silence 
would  have  been  so  much  better.  He 
is  now  as  angry  with  himself  as  he 
w.is  before  with  others;  he  speaks 
agiiin,  and  still  louder,  to  assert  his 
contempt  of  the  whole  busincs-* :  thus 
repeating  the  first  blander,  adding  to 
hie  own  exasperation,  and  rendering 
it  still  more  difficult  to  get  b  ?ck  to 
th.'^t  silence  which  alone  comported 
with  his  dignity.  It  is  a  sad  spec- 
tacle— angry  with  others,  then  st  him- 
self for  having  been  stirred  to  anger : 
the  exacerbation,  in  such  a  case, 
grows  perpetually,  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  genuine  calm  being  ever 
established. 

The  first  conversation  in  the  new 
scries  leads  us  amongst  the  painters. 
We  have  some  fine  eulogium  on  Ti- 
tian, and  RaSliel,  and  Correggio. 

"  Comaro. — Yet  how  wonderful  is  the 
Saint  Peter  Martyr!  In  both  pictures 
you  have  proved  yourself  the  best  adapter 
of  external  nature  to  human  and  super- 
human action.  The  majestic  trees,  at 
the  stroke  of  your  pencil,  rise  up  worthy 
to  shade  the  angels  in  their  walks  on 
earth.  Many  of  your  subjects  were  the 
production  of  your  hand  alter  the  mcri- 
diau  of  life. 

*•  Tiziano. — Long  after;  my  fancy  flies 
often  from  our  sea-girt  city  to  my  native 
hills  of  Cadara,  and  over  the  intermediate 
plains,  and    vineyards,  and  olive-plats. 
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and  chestnut-groves,  and  forests,  and  in- 
hales the  shaip  sunniness  of  the  Alpine 
air :  it  ioTigonites  me  afresh. 

"  Ccmario. — Yes,  Tiziano !  Age  never 
droops  into  decrepitade  while  Fancy 
itands  at  his  side.  To  how  man^  have 
yoo  given  an  existence  for  centimes !  .  . 
The  time  will  come  when  the  chief  glory 
of  a  Venetian  noble  will  be  the  possession 
of  an  ancestor  by  the  hand  of  Tiziano 

^  Tiziano. — Vou  greatly  overvalue  me. 
There  are  many  in  our  city  who  deserve 
to  partake  in  these  eulogies ;  and  many 
others  who  followed  my  steps,  and  have 
preceded  me  to  the  tomb. 

**  Comario. — It  belongs  to  a  generons 
mind  to  be  well  pleased  with  its  likeness 
in  its  infeiiois ;  yon  can  bear  it  even  in 
a  rival;  yoa  waft  away  your  own  praises, 
and  often  point  towards  Urbino. 

**  Tiziano, — Urbino  is  richer  than  Tyre 
and  Sidon  ever  were;  Urbino  is  more 
glorified  than  Troy  and  Rome.  There  is 
only  one  to  whom  the  Virgin  has  confided 
ber  infiuit ;  one  only  to  whom  the  Infant 
hath  manifested  kis  mother :  he  leans  on 
herhosom;  but  she  bath  not  all  his  love. 
Nearer  to  us,  while  we  are  conversing  on 
this  favoartte  of  Heaven,  on  this  purifier 
of  the  human  heart,  on  this  inspirer  of 
the  most  tender  and  most  tnie  religion, 
is  Antonio  AUegri  of  Correggio.  Angels 
piaj  with  his  pencil;  and  he  catches 
them  by  the  wing,  and  will  not  let  them 
&>'  What  a  canopy  hath  he  raised  to 
himself  in  the  dome  at  Parma !  The  high- 
est of  the  departed  and  of  the  immortal 
are  guardians  of  his  sepulchre:  he  de- 
served it." 

In  the  second  conversation  we  are 
still  in  Italy,  and  the  subject — ^so 
great  a  favourite  with  all  our  noets 
—of  the  cruel  fate  of  Tasso  and  the 
lo?e  of  LeoDora — is  tenderly  touched. 
Leonora  is  on  the  point  of  death,  and 
i3  conversing  with  her  confessor,  Fa- 
ther Panigarola. 

**  Leonora. — He  said  so  ?  could  he  say 
it  ?  . . .  Perhaps,  too,  he  feared  to  awaken 
in  me  the  sentiments  be  once  excited. 
However  it  may  be,  already  I  feel  the 
chilliness  of  the  grave :  his  words  breathe 
it  over  me.  I  would  have  entreatetl  him 
to  forget  me ;  but  to  be  forgotten  before 
I  had  entreated  it ! — O  father,  father  1 

"  PamganUa. — Human  vanity  still  is 
lingering  in  the  precincts  of  the  tomb.  Is 
it  criminal,  is  it  censurable,  in  him  to  an- 
ticipate your  wishes  ? 

"  Leonora. — Knowing  the  certainty 
and  the  nearness  of  my  departure,  he 
might  at  least  have  told  me,  through  you, 
that  he  lamented  to  lose  me. 


"  Panigarola. — Is  there  no  voice  with- 
in your  heprt  that  clearly  tells  you  sol 

^^  Leonora. — That  voice  is  too  indis- 
tinct,  too  troubled  with  the  throbbings 
round  about  it.  We  women  want  some- 
times to  hear  what  we  know ;  we  die 
unless  we  hear  what  we  doubt. 

"  Panigarola. — Madonna !  this  is  too 
passionate  for  the  hour.  But  the  tears 
you  are  shedding  are  a  proof  of  your 
compunction.  May  the  Virgin,  and  the 
saints  around  her  throne,  accept  and  ra- 
tify it. 

'''Leonora. — Father!  what  were  yoa 
saying  ?  what  were  you  asking  me  ?  whe- 
ther no  voice  whispered  to  me,  assured 
me  ?  I  know  not.  I  am  weary  of  think- 
ing. He  must  love  me.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  such  men  ever  to  cease  from 
loving.  Was  genius  ever  ungrateful? 
Mere  talents  are  dry  leaves,  tost  up  and 
down  by  gusts  of  passion,  and  scattered 
and  swept  away ;  but  Genius  lies  in  the 
bosom  of  Memory,  and  Gratitude  at  her 
feet. 

*'  Panigarola, — Be  composed,  be  calm, 
be  resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven ;  be 
ready  for  that  journey's  end,  where  the 
happier  who  have  gone  before,  and  the 
enduring  who  soon  must  follow,  will 
meet. 

"  Leonora. — I  am  prepared  to  depart.  . 
Pray,  father,  for  my  deliverance:  pray 
also  for  poor  Torquato's ;  do  not  separate 
us  in  your  prayers.  O  I  could  he  leave 
his  prison  as  surely  or  as  speedily  as  I  shall 
mine !  it  would  not  be  more  thankfully  ! 
O !  that  bars  of  iron  were  as  fragile  as 
bars  of  clay !  O  that  princes  were  as 
merciful  as  Death!  But  tell  him,  tell 
Torquato.  ,  .  ,  Go  again ;  entreat, 
persuade,  command  him  to  forge',  me. 

"  Panigarola. — Alas !  even  the  com- 
mand, even  the  command  from  you  and 
from  above  might  not  avail,   perhaps. 
You  smile.  Madonna ! 
"  Leonora. — I  die  happy." 

These  quotations  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  old  fire  is  burning  still. 
With  Louis  Philipjye  and  M.  Guizot 
we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  linger.  In 
Nicholas  and  Nessflrode  the  emperor 
appears  to  us  to  be  somewhat  traves- 
tied; the  minister  talks  well. 

^^ Nichdat. — Yes,  yes;  whether  we 
take  the  field  or  sit  here  in  the  cabinet, 
God  fights  for  us  visibly.  You  look  grave 
Nesiselrode !  Is  it  not  so  ?  Speak,  and 
plainly. 

^^  Nesselrode. — Sire,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  God  never  fights  at  all. 

"  iVif Ao/a».— Surely  he  fought  for  Israe 
when  he  was  invoked  by  prayer  ? 
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^  Nuidrode. — Sire,  I  am  no  theologian ; 
and  I  fancy  I  must  be  a  bad  geographer, 
•ince  I  never  knew  of  a  nation  which  was 
Israel  when  it  had  a  mind  to  shed  blood 
and  to  pray.  To  fight  is  an  exertion — is 
violence :  the  Deity  in  his  omnipotence 
needs  none.  He  has  devils  and  men  al- 
ways in  readiness  for  fighting ;  and  they 
are  the  instruments  of  their  own  punish- 
ment for  their  past  misdeeds.'' 

Whether  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is 
the  sort  of  theologian  he  is  represented 
here  to  be,  we  should  doubt 

"  Ntitdrode. — Some  among  the  Italians, 
and  chiefly  among  the  Romans,  are  ven- 
turing to  express  an  opinion  that  there 
would  be  less  of  false  religion,  and  more 
of  true,  if  no  priest  of  any  description 
were  left  upon  earth. 

"  Nichol<u, — Horrible ! — ^unless  are  ex- 
empted those  of  the  venerable  Greek 
church.  All  others  worship  graven 
images :  we  stick  to  pictures. 

"  iVcMe/ror/^. — One  scholar  mentioned, 
not  without  an  air  of  derision,  that  a  pic- 
ture had  descended  from  heaven  recently 
on  the  coast  of  Italy. 

**  Nicholas. — Framed  ?  varnished  ?  un- 
der glass?  on  pencil?  on  canvass?  What 
like? 

"  Nestelrode. — The  Virgin  Mary,  what- 
ever made  of. 

^^  Nicholas. — She  must  be  ours  then. 
She  missed  her  road.  .  .  .  But  I  hope 
I  am  guilty  of  no  profaneness  or  infidelity, 
when  I  express  a  doubt  if  every  picture 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  is  sentient :  most 
are ;  perhaps  not  every  one.  If  they  want 
her  in  England,  as  tney  seem  to  do,  let 
them  have  her — unless  it  is  the  one  that 
rolls  the  eyes:  in  that  case  I  must  claim 
her;  she  is  too  precious  by  half  for  Pa- 

Sist  or  Tractarian.  I  must  order  imme- 
iately  these  matters.  No  reasonable 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  I  am  the 
visible  head  of  Christ's  church." 

We  made  an  observation  just  now 
on  a  certain  class  of  metaphors  which 
intrude  upon  us  in  the  composition  of 
Mr.  Landor.  Here  is  an  exaggerated 
example  of  them.  In  the  following 
passage  there  are  some  half-dozen 
metaphors,  only  one  of  which  ^that 
about  the  snuff,  which  is  very  witty) 
gives  any  point  or  illus^tration  to  tne 
subject.  All  the  rest  merely  bewilder 
us  with  far-fetched  resemblances. 
Nicholas  is  discoursing  on  some  of 
the  inconsistencies  of  England : — 

"  Nicholas. — It  is  amusing  to  look  at  a 
playground  of  striped  tons,  humming, 
whirring,  wavering,  now  dipping  to  this 


side,  now  to  that,  whipt  from  the  oentrs 
to  the  circumference  of  the  courtyard, 
and  losing  all  distinctness  of  colour  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  motion.  We  are 
consistent,  Nesselrode ;  we  can  sit  quiet 
and  look  on.  I  am  fortunate,  another 
may  say  judicious^  in  my  choice  of  instru- 
ments. The  English  care  more  about  the 
organ-lod  than  the  organ,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  they  employ  stout  bellows, 
but  look  little  to  the  keys  or  stops.  Mr. 
Pitt  could  speak  fluently  for  hours  to- 
gether, and  that  was  enough ;  he  was 
permitted  to  spend  a  million  a- week  in 
expeditions.  Canning  issued  state-papers 
of  such  elaborate  lace- work,  that  ladies 
might  make  shrouds  of  them  for  their  d^ul 
canaries.  Of  Castlereagh  you  know  as 
much  as  I  do.  We  blew  softly  the  tnuff 
into  his  eyes^  and  gave  him  the  6ox€9  to 
carry  home.  He  has  the  glory  of  being 
the  third  founder  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Pitt  sharpened  the  sword  of  Buonaparte, 
and  placed  the  iron  crown  upon  his  head. 
He  was  the  cooper  who  drew  together 
and  compacted  the  barrel,  by  setting  on 
fire  the  cnips  and  shavings,  and  putting 
them  in  the  centre." 

We  say  nothing  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed here,  whetlicr  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  or  by  Mr.  Landor  in  his 
name.  We  quote  the  passage  only  as 
an  example  of  a  certain  mannerism 
which  wo  had  occasion  to  notice.  Thai 
**  snuff''  is  excellent  But  the  tops 
and  the  organ-loft,  the  lace-work,  the 
shrouds  for  dead  canaries,  the  cooper 
ahd  his  barrel,  are  all  just  so  much 
needless  confusion.  We  might  as 
well  have  spread  out  before  us  the 
contents  of  a  broker's  shop. 

No  small  portion  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  theological  matters,  or  ex- 
posures of  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Kome.  A  few  years  ago  nothing  could 
have  been  more  needless,  and  there- 
fore more  wearisome,  than  an  attack 
upon  the  superstition  of  what  to  us 
was  the  church  of  the  middle  age& 
An  attack  upon  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses  would  have  been  nlmost  as 
appropriate.  Now  the  church  of  the 
middle  ages  rears  itself  up  even  in 
England  as  the  church  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  There  is  no  help  for 
it.  The  same  controversy  must  be 
ffone  over  again.  Again  must  be  re- 
futed and  repelled  the  same  miracles 
and  mysteries,  and  the  same  flaorant 
usurpition  on  the  rights  of  the  (fhris- 
tian  laity  that  Knox  and  Luther  con- 
tended  against^    Tolerant  men   and 
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men  of  taste  dislike  these  discussions ; 
but  the  man  of  taste  must  forego  his 
fastidious  refinement,  and  he  who 
loves  toleration  must  buckle  on  his 
armour  here,  or  the  old  Despotism 
will  be  down  upon  them  both,  and 
leave  them  no  opportunity  to  practise 
or  to  enjoy  their  much-loved  tolera- 
tijn. 

We  doubt  if  Mr.  Landor  is  exactly 
the  champion  his  Protestant  country- 
men would  select  to  place  in  the  van 
of  the  battle;  he  lacks  in  reverence 
to  the  chiefs  of  their  own  party ;  but 
he  is  a  bold  knight,  who  deali  hard 
blows,  and  they  will  not  refii^o  the 
service  of  his  sword.  In  the  Lettcs. 
to  Cardinal  Wisamih  hij  a  True  Be- 
liever, in  the  piece  entitled  Popery^ 
Britis/i  and  Foreign,  he  makes  some 
home-thrusts  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  any  honest  reasoner  to 
parry.  For  the  crafty  Romanist  there 
IS  always  an  escape,  because  he  has 
two  creevjs,  one  for  the  populace  and 
one  for  his  educated  disciple.  Thus 
the  efficacy  of  ma^sos  en  id  and  pur- 
chased for  the  dead  is  a  doctrine 
which,  we  suppose,  he  can  upon  oc- 
cision  modify  nnd  explain  so  as  to 
reconcile  men  of  intelligence  to  its  ap- 
parent absurdity.  Yet  those  who  huij 
the  masses  must  have  very  gross  de- 
finite ideas  of  their  absolute  value,  or 
they  would  not  lay  out  tho'r  money 
in  this  direction.  And  if  the  p-aycrs 
of  the  priest  really  have  the  power  to 
draw  souls  out  of  purgatory,  it  is  very 
well  suggested  in  these  Leltcrs  of  a 
Trufi  B./ievr,  that  it  manifests  great 
want  of  charity  in  the  possessor  of 
such  a  power  to  wait  till  they  receive 
ni'-ney  lie  fore  tliey  csercisc  it.  The 
True  Btl  ever  gays — 

*^  Would  any  rational  man,  any  man 
within  the  pale  of  humanity,  raise  ob- 
jections af;ain.sl  the  usefulness  and  benefi- 
cence of  masses  for  souls  defunct  ?  lie 
(the  unbeliever)  asks  whether  it  be  soera- 
y  or  just  to  charge  money  for  liberating  a 
fellow- Christian  (if  such  a  place  exist, 
and  such  a  feat  be  fossible)  from  the 
fires  of  purgatory?  He  a&ks  whether 
the  poorc&t  of  the  poor  is  not  often  known 
to  hazard  his  life  in  extinguishing  the 
conflagration  of  a  cottage,  and  wiihout 
the  slightest  hope,  or  the  most  transient 
desire,  of  reward.  He  asks  whether  no 
schoolboy  has  himself  been  drowned  in 
at  tern  luting  to  rescue  another  from 
drowning. 

TOL.  LXXV.  6 


"*I  am  firmly  of  opinion,'  says  th« 
unbeliever,  ^that  a  mass  can  no  more 
affect  a  dead  Christian  than  a  dead  rat : 
no  more  save  the  one  from  perdition  than 
the  other  from  putrefaction.  If  you  be- 
lieve I  can,  you  ought  to  offer  it  gratui- 
tously. Did  not  your  Saviour  give  gra- 
tuitously that  for  which  you  demand  a 
price?  Nowhere  in  the  church  of  the 
apostles  do  I  find  a  tariff,  for  sins  of  all 
dimensions,  pasted  on  the  wall.  Indul- 
gence there  was,  indeed,  for  offences; 
and  the  cost  was  the  same  for  each— 
namely,  the  cost  of  repentance.  He  who 
offered  any  other  was  guilty  of  worse 
than  sinning ;  he  who  received  any  other, 
sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost;  he  vio- 
lated that  Divine  Spirit;  he' arrogated  to 
himself  the  functions  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  ;  he  sold  his  Saviour  for  lett 
than  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  when  by  no 
trickerj'  he  could  obtain  so  much.^ " 

^  But  the  priest  may  reply  that  the 
pious  gift  (if  the  layman  has  its  share 
m  the  efficacy  of  the  mass  :  if  so, 
the  ability  of  the  layman  to  make  this 
gift,  to  perform  thisuctof  sclPdenial, 
becomes  the  condition  on  which  the 
speedy  rescue  of  a  soul  in  purgatory 
niust  depend  Wealth,  directly  or 
indirecily,  lays  out  the  punishment. 
Aud,  accordingly,  when  Columbus 
was  seeking  patrt)n8  and  assiytanco 
for  his  great  enterprise,  he  argued 
that  the  g(»Men  triaauresof  India,  to 
which  Lo  expected  to  find  a  direct 
pasjsage,  would  enable  the  good  Span- 
iards to  liberate  innumerable  souls  of 
Ch:istians  out  of  purgatory.  We 
have  often  thought  that  a  more  com- 
plete rcdnct  0  ad  ah^urdum  was  never 
set  forth  than  was  bore  unconsciously 
perpetrated  by  the  devout  Columbus. 
We  wonder,  if  the  treasures  of  Cali- 
fornia had  been  discovered  by  a  Ca- 
tholic population,  whether  they  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  providential 
gift  from  heaven  for  the  relief  of  souls 
u"der  punishment.  Perhaps  the  idea 
would  seriously  Isave  occurred  io  no 
one;  for,  happily,  even  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  the  d-gree  to  which  an 
absurdity  can  be  carried  becomes 
limited.  Time,  or  rather  the  slow 
percolation  of  thought,  affects  insen- 
sibly even  the  lowest  stratum  of  the 
public  opinion.  Kven  a  iSpanish  pea- 
fcant  docs  not  think  in  the  nineteenth 
century  exactly  as  he  did  in  the  fif- 
teenth. 

V\  hilit  touching  on  this  theme,  we 
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may  as  well  make  a  quotation  here 
from  one  of  the  poems  at  the  close  of 
the  volume,  which  shows  how  a  mind 
might  reason,  on  the  supposition  that 
sins,  whether  of  the  livine  or  the  dead, 
can  be  commuted  for  by  payments 
to  the  church.  The  Five  Scenes  is  a 
dbramatic  sketch,  founded  upon  the 
same  terrible  story  that  Shelley  has 
unhappily  immortalised  amongst  us 
in  his  play  of  the  Cenci.  It  is  designed 
only  for  what  it  is — a  mere  sketch ; 
but  it  is  a  most  masterly  one.  Our 
quotation  must  be  abbreviated,  and 
we  must  take  the  liberty  of  omitting 
Unes  without  always  marking  the 
omission. 


"  Confe$§or.— Our  thoughts,  mj  lord,  are  not 
entirely  oun  ; 
The  Tempter  hath  much  influence  over  them, 
And  iways  them  to  and  fro. 

Cenci.— Mon  often  to 
Than  fro,  methiuks. 

C»w/e»»or.— Prayer     can     do    much,    and 
mdre 
Confession,  most  good  will  towat-d  the  church. 

Great  the  good 

Arising  from  the  wealth  men  thus  disburse. 
The  church,  thus   aiding   and   thus  aided, 

throws 
Her  sackcloth  from  her,  and  sits  up  elate, 
Triumphant,  glorified,  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
Bom  in  the  manger  but  to  mount  the  throne. 
None  but  the  fool  and  the  ungodly  doubt 
These  saying  truths. 

Cend.—'Sone  but  the  fool,  most  surely  ; 
About  the  ungodly  you  know  more  than  I, 
Who   never  have   neld   converse   with  the 

For,  to  my  mind,  they  must  be  fools  as  well. 

Confeuor. — ^They  dare  not  meet  confession 

face  to  face, 
As  honester  and  braver  sinners  do, 
Like  you,  my  lord,  who  ask  before  you  take, 
Iteady  to  pay  the  penalty  of  guilt. 
And  weighing  both  in  steady  even  scales. 
Your   lordship    has    paid   dearly    for    some 

sins! 

Cenci.— Chnrchmen  may  get  them  cheaper  ; 
they  can  whirl 
The  incense  round,  and  sweeten  one  another. 

Con/essor.— Count !  we  are  friends ;  but  this 
sounds  rather  free. 

Cfenct.— My  speech  is  free,  and  free  too  is  my 
hand. 
Three  paoli  is  the  price  of  masses  now 
To  the  poor  man  ;  the  citizens  pajr  five  ; 
The  noble  seven,  but  often  bargaining 
For  thirteen  to  the  dozen  ^  I  meanwhile 
Beckon  but  twelve,  and  pay  my  crown  ajpicce, 
Ay,  for  a  thousand,  fattier,  for  a  thousand — 
If  this  won't  save  me,  what  the  devil  can  ? 

Confessor.— Do  not  be  angry  j  let  us  hope  it 

Three  hundred  thousand  crowns  have  over- 
laid 
aome  grojs  enonnities :  stifled  they  lie, 


No  whisper  over  them  :  the  Pope's  right  band 
Hath  wiped  the  Record  from  the  Book  or 
Life. 

C«ict.— Are  you  quite  sure  1 

Con/essor.— Infallibility 
Declares  it. 

Cbiet.— Bless  infaUibiUty ! 

Cmfessor.— Sin  not,  my  son!  but  sinning, 
stright  confess, 
And  stand  absolved. 

Cmet.—Plague  me  no  more.    I  have 
Confcst     The   wish  — again    I    swear  — la 
odious. 

Confefsor.— The  very  thought  confounds  and 

petrifies  me. 
(j9/)gr  a  maue.)   If  you  will  have  the  peach — 

wny,  have  the  peach  ; 
But  pay  for  it :  'tis  better  to  abstain. 

{Cofifesscr  goes  out— the  Count  nmains.) 

Cenci  (alone).— There  must  be   (since   all 

fear  it)  pains  below. 
But  how  another's  back  can  pass  for  mine. 
Or  how  the  scourge  be  softened  into  down 
By  holy  water,  puzzles  me.    .    .    . 
Now,  can  these  fellows  in  their  hearts  believe 
What  they  would  teach  us  ?   Yes  j  they  must 

Methinks 
I  have  some  courage  :  I  dare  many  things. 
Most  things  ;  yet  were  I  certain  I  should  fall 
Into  a  lion's  jaws  at  close  of  day 
If  I  went  on,  I  should  be  loth  to  go. 
.    .    .    Theirs  is  the  look-out. 
They  toss  my  sins  on  shoulder  readily  ; 
Arc  they  quite  sure  they  can  as  readily 
Shuffle   them   off  again  ?     They  catch  our 

pouch. 
The  price,  the  stipulated  price,  I  pay  ; 
Will  the  receiver  be  as  prompt  to  them  ? 
May  not  he  queatuM  them  7     Well !   there  are 

gone 
Three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  more 

must  go ; 
I  shall  cry  quits— hut  what  will  their  cry  be  7 
When  time  is  over,  none  can  ask  for  time  ; 
Payment  must  come— and    these   must  pay, 

not  I. 
*  Three  hundred  thousand  crowns'  runs  my 

receipt, 
Holiness  and  Infallibility 
At  bottom.    I  am  safe:  the  firm  is  good. 
If  the  wax  bum  their  fingers,  let  them  blow 
And  cool  it :  there  it  sticks  :  my  part  is  done." 

We  quote  these  passages  chiefly  for 
the  power  they  display.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  many  men  have  reasoned 
in  the  distinct  definite  manner  of 
Count  Cenci.  There  is  generally  a 
certain  salutary  vagueness  as  to  what 
an  indulgence  or  a  mass  can  do  for 
them  in  this  life  or  the  next. 

To  return  to  the  prose.  Here  is  an 
account  of  a  miracle  or  of  a  modus 
operandi,  which  was  new  to  us,  and 
may  he  so  to  our  readers. 

"  The  bodies  of  St  Simon  and  St  Jude 
are  deposited  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome :  the  same  bodies  are  likewise 
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depodted  in  the  church  at  St  John's  at 
Verona.  Heretics  may  hereupon  he  cap- 
tions and  incredulous ;  true  helievers  can 
entertain  no  douht.  Fra  Filippo  Fer- 
raris tella  us  expressly  that  these  same 
bodies  may  exist  contemporaneously  in 
separate  places  and  Canlinal  Yalerio 
explains  most  satisfactorily  how  it  may 
be  so :  it  is  by  a  pia  estentumeJ^ 

We  are  delighted  with  this  pia  es- 
tensJone— it  will  help  us  through  a 
host  of  difficulties.  If  two  and  t\vo 
mskQjivej  it  will  be  but  a  pia  estea- 
sione. 

Mr.  Landor  has  been  censured,  in 
olden  times,  for  not  having  given  the 
doe  meed  of  praise  to  his  distinguished 
ooatemporaries.  In  this  volume  he 
appears  to  have  travelled  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  to  shower  d'jwn 
nis  eulogiucns  with  a  too  indiscrimi- 
nate liberality.  This  amiable  failing, 
if  such  it  be,  we  feel  no  disposition  to 
quarrel  with.  At  all  times  towards 
the  great  dead  he  has  felt  and  ex- 
pressed an  enthusiastic  and  noble 
admiration.  A  reverence  for  the 
highest  genius  in  philosophy,  in  elo- 
quence, in  art,  in  poetry,  is  amongst 
the  mo^t  estimable  characteristics  of 
this  author.  One  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  say,  not  that  he  estimates  the 
man  of  thoughts  too  highly,  but  that 
the  man  of  oc/tozi,  the  great  minis- 
ter, and  the  great  captain,  is  not  suf- 
fiiaently  appreciated.  But  as  the 
world  at  lar^e  are  quite  ready  enough 
to  applaud  Siose  who  possess  i)ower 
or  who  win  victories,  this  partiality 
to  the  intellectually  great  can  produce 
no  mischief  On  the  contrary,  an 
excessive  admiratioir  for  warlike 
heroes — for  those  who  have  been  more 
celebrated  for  the  talent  and  bravery 
by  wluch  they  won  power,  than  for 
the  beneficence  with  which  they  have 
used  it — can  only  be  counteracted 
by  bringing  prominently  forward  the 
peaceful  heroes  of  art  and  meditation, 
the  Newtons,  the  Shakespeares,  the 
Miltons  of  the  world. 

Of  Milton,  viewed  as  well  in  his 
prose  and  bis  poetrj,  we  have  here 
some  eloquent  eulogiums  :-— 

"  He  indulges  in  no  vagaries  to  capti- 
vate the  vulgar  mind;  he  leads  by  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  never  stooping 
to  grasp  a  coarse  hand  to  obtain  its  suf* 
frages.  In  his  language  he  neither  had 
nor  ever  can  have  an  imitator.     Such  an 


attempt  would  display  at  once  the  boldest 
presumption  and  the  weakest  affectation, 
nis  gravity  is  unsuitable  to  the  age  we 
live  m.  The  cedars  and  palms  of  his 
paradise  have  disappeared:  we  see  the 
earth  before  us  in  an  altered  form :  we  see 
dense  and  dwarf  plants  upon  it  every- 
where ;  we  see  it  scratched  by  a  succes- 
sion of  squatters,  who  rear  a  thin  crop 
and  leave  the  place  dry  and  barren.  Con- 
stancy and  perseverance  are  amongst 
Milton's  characteristics,  with  contempt  of 
everything  mean  and  sordid.  .  .  .  Mil- 
ton stood  conspicuous  over  the  mines  of 
fuel  he  accumulated  for  that  vast  light- 
house, founded  on  a  solitary  rock,  which 
threw  forth  its  radiance  to  Europe  from 
amid  the  darkness  and  storminess  of  the 
British  sea." 

We  have  not  vexed  our  readers 
with  any  discussions^ upon  the  politi- 
cal opinions  of  Mr.  Landor.  Jt  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they  are 
very  much  opposed  to  those  which 
have  been  uniformly  advocated  in 
this  Magazine.  But  there  is  one  pas- 
sage— or  rather  two  p&seages  which 
may  be  read  in  connection — on  which 
a  word  of  comment  can  scarcely  be 
avoided.  We  think  the  error  con- 
tained in  them  is  mischievous,  in  an 
ethical  as  well  as  political  point  of 
view.  At  p.  353  we  read  the  follow- 
ing on  the  subject  of  capital  punish- 
ment : — 

"  I  deprecate  the  punishment  of  death 
for  every  crime,  excepting  one ;  namely, 
the  crime  of  a  prince  who  wages  war 
against  his  people.  And  this  also  is  to  be 
deprecated ;  for  it  must  be,  in  most  cases, 
indicted  without  mature  deliberation,  ana 
extra-judicially.  It  is,  houwer,  a  cote  of 
necessity,  and  ought  never  to  be  remitted^ 

Now,  a  prince  can  hardly  wage 
war  against  nis  own  subjects  without 
having  a  large  portion  of  thoee  sub- 
jects on  his  own  side  in  the  coihest. 
Some  cases  may  have  occurred  in  his- 
tory wheie  the  prince  or  tyrant  bad 
in  his  favour  oiuy  the  army — which 
he  used  as  the  instrument  of  his  own 

Eersonal  ambition— and  in  these  casea 
e  may  be  justly  burdened  with  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  war.  But  our 
author  is  now  laying  down  a  law  or 
rule  for  our  present  European  govern- 
ments, and  of  these  it  may  bo  safely 
said  that  no  sovereign  coiUd  use  or 
maintain  an  army,if  be  had  not  a  large 
part-y  in  the  nation  at  large  in  favour 
of  his  pretensions.    To  decide,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  conquered  prince  should 
be  brought  to  death  for  waging  war 
against  his  people,  ia  merely  to  sanc- 
tion and  ijerpetuate  that  revenge 
which  the  victors  in  a  civil  contest 
are  apt  enough  to  feel. 

In  connection  with  the  above  pas- 
sage read  the  following,  which  occurs 
just  two  pages  before : — 

"  The  Americans  have  declared  their 
sentiments  freely,  loudly,  widely,  con- 
sistent! jr,  against  tne  violence  and  perfidy 
of  Russia  and  Austria.  They  must  do 
greatly  more :  they  must  offer  an  asylum 
to  whoever,  nsine  up  against  oppression 
and  indignity,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  law 
and  equity,  have  slain  tkote  who  caused  it. 
For  it  is  impossible  that  such  iniquities 
as  certain  men  in  high  places  have  perpe- 
trated should  be  unavenged.  Conspira- 
cies will  never  more  exist :  two  persons 
(but  preferably  one)  will  undertake  the 
glorious  tasky  which  not  only  antiquity 
applauded,  but  which  has  been  applauded 
year  after  year,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, century  after  century,  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  colleges,  and  raised  the  first  tu- 
mult in  the  boyish  heart." 

We  ask  any  temperate  man,  of  any 
shade  of  politics,  whether  a  more  dan- 
gerous doctrine  could  be  taught  than 
this,  which  would  allow  the  solitary 
fanatic  to  be  himself  jud<^o  and  exe- 
cutioner— to  determine  who  had  caused 
the  evils  under  which  his  country  was 
suffering,  to  sentence  and  to  slay. 
Strange !  The  prince  at  the  head  of 
his  army  is  concluded  at  once  to  be 
the  enemy  of  his  country — the  brood- 
ing assassin  is  the  undoubted  patriot. 
In  spite  of  what  has  stirred  our  boyish 
hearts  in  Greek  or  Roman  annals,  is 
there  one  case  where  the  circumstance 
can  bo  thoroughly  investigated,  in 
which  a  people  has  really  benefited 
by  an  act  of  assassination  1  The  in- 
stances are  numerous  enough  where 
assassination  has  added  to  the  anarchy 
or  despotism  by  which  a  country  has 
been  afflicted.  Where  force  must  be 
repelled  by  force— where  there  is  no 
other  help — where  free  speech  and 
free  communication  of  thought  by 
meana  of  the  press,  are  absolutely  in- 
terdicted—why, OS  a  fatal  necessity, 
we  must  have  the  conspiracy  and  the 
insurrection.  But  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able case  in  European  politics,  where 
the  assassination  of  a  king  or  a  mi- 
nister can  produce  any  other  than  the 


most  lamentable  results.  Mr.  Lan- 
der's political  ethics  will  not  here  bear 
examination — must  be  most  decided- 
ly denounced.  Their  whole  tendency 
is  to  perf)etuate  the  bitterness  of  po- 
litical strife.  If  the  conquered  prince 
is  to  be  brought  to  the  scaffold,  what 
chance  can  there  be  for  the  conquered 
rebel  ?  And  what  sort  of  men  would 
you  have  for  patriots,  or  for  ministers, 
m  a  country  where  assassinations  were 
frequent  1 

We  turn  from  this  dark  and  turbid 
subject  (to  which,  however,  we  felt 
ourselves  compelled  to  allude),  to  a  far 
more  agreeable  portion  of  the  volume 
before  us :  we  shall  take  our  leave 
with  a  few  quotations  from  the  poeti- 
cal fragments  that  are  clustered  to- 
gether at  the  close  of  it.  Many  of 
these  we  certainly  cannot  commend ; 
but  there  is  that  intermixture  of  the 
very  good  amongst  them,  which  will 
reward  a  patient  scrutiny.  We  can 
only  select  two  or  three  of  the  more 
excellent.  Fewverseshave  been  given 
to  the  unhappy  Sappho  more  beauti- 
ful than  these : — 

SAPPIIO'S    EXPOSTULATION. 

"  Forpct  theo  ?    When  ?    TTiou  lii eldest  mc  I 

doat  thou 
Bid  mc,  what  men  alone  can,  break  my  vow  ? 
O,  my  too  well  beloved  1  is  there  au^ht 
I  ever  liave  forgot  which  thou  hast  taught  ? 
And  shall  the  lesson  first  by  thee  impre-t 
Dn)p,  chapter  after  chapter,  from  my  breast  ? 
Since  love's  laat  flickenug  flame  from  thine  is 

gone, 
Leave  me,  O  leave  me  still,  at  least  toy  ovm. 
Let  it  burn  on,  if  only  to  consume, 
And  light  me   though    it   light   mo  to  the 

tomb. 
False  arc    our   dreams,  or  there   arc   fields 

below  ^pi 

To  which  the  weffiest  feet  the  swiAost  go  ; 
And  there  are  bitter  streams  the  wretched 

bless. 
Before  who'-o  thirst  they  lose  their  bitterness. 
'Tls  hard  to  love  !— to  unlove  harder  yet  I 
Not  so  to  die,  and  then,  perhaps,  forget*' 

And  these,  on  music,  close  with 
some  linos  to  which  many  a  reader 
will  respond. 


•'  Miny  love  music  but  for  music's  sake, 
Many  bccatise  her  touches  can  awake 
Thouglits  that  repose  within  the  breast,  half 

dead, 
And  rise  to  follow  where  she  loves  to  lead. 
"What  various  feelings  come  from  days  gone 

What' tears  from  far-off  source*;  dim  the  eye  : 
Few,  when  light  fingers  with  6wect  voices 

ploy, 
And  melodies  swell,  pause,  and  melt  away— 
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Mind  how  at  erory  toach,  at  every  tone, 

A  spark  of  life  hath  glistea'd  and  hath  gone." 

Here  is  a  fragment  full  of  painting 
M  of  poetry:— 

JEA.I.OU8T   ACKNOWLEDGED. 
•Too  happy  poet  I  true  it  is.  indeed, 
TJayl  am  jealous  of  thee.    Bright  blue  eyei 
iHalf  ere.  half4ieayen)  look  up  into  thy  lace, 
From  Tuscan  bonnet  of  such  sunny  straw, 
In  wonderment.    Glorious  is  poetry, 
But  give  me  pretty  girls,  give  youth,  give  joy, 
If  not  sy  youth,  another's  ;  not  «u  joy, 
Then  another's/'  -yj  J' 

We  will  not  carry  our  quotation 
any  further.  The  rest  does  not  cor- 
respond with  this  happj  commence- 
ment. Xhe  lines,  To  a  Lady  Archer, 
end  prettily  It  will  be  easily  per- 
ceivea  what  young  god  is  speaking, 
and  to  what  goddess : — 

"  Mother !  we  may  as  well  be  gone  j 
No  shaft  of  mine  can  strike 
That  figure  there,  so  like  thy  own- 
That  heart  there,  so  unlike." 

We  could  select  many  other  frag- 
ments distinguishable  for  their  ele- 
gance or  their  power,  but  the  reader 
would  probably  prefer  to  make  the 
search  for  himself.  We  will  transcribe 
one  more  which  has  pleased  us  :-* 

TO    AN    INNOCENT   OIZU.. 
"  Maid  I  who  canst  hardly  yet  believe 
The  Tempter  conld  hare, tempted  Eve, 
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And  wonderest,  with  religious  doubt, 
What  the  good  angels  were  about, 
To  let  tliat  horrid  creature  in, 
And  try  to  teach  her  what  is  sin. 
Trust. me,  my  little  girl,  although, 
Strange  is  the  storr,  it  was  so. 
Her  whom  the  hollow  world  applauds 
Where'er  she  moves,  whatever  the  gauds 
Of  wit  and  beauty  she  may  wear, 
One  evil  action  strips  her  bare  ; 
One  grovelling  and  seductive  vice 
Tempts  her— and  farewell  Paradise !'' 

Apropos  of  the  present  volume, 
we  have  expressed  in  general  terms 
the  sort  of  estimation  we  have  formed 
of  Mr  Landor's  writings,  but  to  go  fully 
into  their  merits,  and  what  they  have 
of  demerits,  was  not  our  intention  ;  it 
would  be  a  labour  of  considerable 
time,  and  would  require  that  we 
should  have  "  ample  space  and  verge 
enough."  The  critic  who  should 
undertake  this  task  must  approach  it 
with  severe  examination  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  dialogue  lind  the  fictitious 
epistles,  and  note  the  peculiar  use 
which  our  author  has  made  of  these 
forms  of  composition ;  for  his  imagi- 
nary conversations  are  often  as  pecu- 
liar as  works  of  art  as  they  are  rich  in 
individual  passages  of  eloquence. 
The  future  literary  historian  of  our 
age  will  devote  a  cnapter  apart,  and 
not  the  least  interesting  one,  to  the 
works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
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THE   BEYERAOXS  WE    INFUSE. 


The  lore  of  warm  drinks  is  not  kss 
uniyersal  than  the  desire  for  narcotic 
indulgences.  In  frozen  Labrador  and 
snowy  Russia  the  climate  might  ac- 
count for  this  predilection,  but  the 
crayine  is  deeper  seated.  In  tropical 
as  welTas  in  Arctic  regions  the  practice 
equally  prevails.  In  Central  America 
the  Indian  of  native  blood  and  the 
Creole  of  mixed  European  race  equally 
affect  their  ancient  chocolate.  In 
Southern  America  the  tea  of  Paraguay 
is  an  almost  uniyersal  beyerage.  The 
native  North  American  tribss  have 
their  Apallachian  tea,  their  Oswego 
^tea,  their  Labrador  tea,  and  a  host 
of  others.  The  imported  races  sip 
their  coffee  from  Florida  to  Georgia 
and  round  by  the  West  Indian  Islanas, 
while  oyer  the  Northern  States  and 
the  British  Provinces  they  indulge  in 
the  more  favourite  tea  of  China. 

All  Europe,  too,  has  chosen  its  pre- 
vailing beverage.  Spain  and  Italy 
delight  in  chocolate;  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  Sweden  and  Turkey,  in 
coffee  \  Russia,  Holland,  and  England 
in  tea, — while  poor  Ireland  makes  its 
warm  drink  of  tho  husks  of  the  cocoa, 
the  refuse  of  the  chocolate  mills  of 
Italy  and  Spain. 

All  Asia  feels  the  same  want,  and 
in  different  ways  has  long  ^ratified  it." 
Coffee,  indigenous  in  Arabia  or  the 
adjoining  countries,  has  followed  the 
banner  of  the  Prophet,  wherever  in 
Asia  or  Africa  his  false  faith  has 
triumphed.  Tea,  a  native  of  China, 
has  spread  spontaneously  over  the  hill 
country  of  the  Himalayas,  the  table- 
lands of  Tartar^r  and  Thibet,  and  the 
plains  of  Siberia,  has  climbed  the 
Altais,  overspread  all  Russia,  and  is 
equally  despotic  in  Moscow  as  in  St. 
Petersburg.  In  Sumatra,  the  coffee 
leaf  yields  the  favourite  tea  of  the 
dark-skinned  population,  while  Cen- 
tral Africa  boasts  of  the  Abyssinian 
(haai  as  the^  indigenous  warm  drink 
of  its  Ethiopian  peoples.  Every- 
where unintozicating  and  non-nar- 
cotic beverages  are  in  general  use, — 
among  tribes  of  every  colour,  beneath 


every  sun,  and  in  every  condition  of 
life.  The  custom,  thererore,  must  meet 
some  universal  want  of  our  poor  hu- 
man nature. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  there  is 
a  fashion  in  the  use  of  these  things^and 
no  doubt  fashion  has  much  influence 
in  first  introducing  articles  of  food  or 
drink  to  general  notice  j  but  fashion 
is  only  a  fleeting  superficial  thing,  and 
rarely  leaves  a  nzea  impression  on  the 
dress,  manners,  or  modes  of  living  of 
a  whole  people.  The  thin^  introduced 
must  be  found  by  experience  to  be 
better  in  form  or  kind  than  that  in 
ancient  use,  before  fashion  can  hope 
permanently  to  establish  it.  It  was 
not  fashion  which  led  the  Spaniards 
to  adopt  as  a  national  beverage  the 
chocolate  of  con(]uered  Mexico,  or 
LinnsQus  to  name  it  the  "  food  of  the 

Sods."  Fashion  has  not  i>reyented 
le  wide  use  of  the  mate  in  South 
America ,  it  does  not  now  determine 
the  choice  between  t«a,  coffee,  and 
chocolate  amon^  the  Continental  na- 
tions, nor  does  it  infiuence  the  con- 
sumption of  the  cocoa  husk  in  Ireland. 
But  the  history  oUnfused  beverages, 
while  it  shows  how  commerce  spreads 
better  things  and  better  practices 
amon^  the  nations  of  the  earth — in- 
terfusing all  economical  experience 
into  a  common  stock  from  which  each 
can  take  at  will — proves  also  that  the 
practice  we  now  speak  of  really  has 
its  origin  in  a^knt  natural  to,  and 
more  or  less  fejoy  us  all.  Who  has 
not  seen  in  his  youthful  days — when 
business  or  pleasure  happened  in  the 
.early  morning  to  bring  bim  to  the  old 
London  bridges,  while  the  smoky  mist 
still  dimmed  the  lamps  on  the  river, 
and  no  rising  streak  yet  showed  itself 
in  the  Eastr—who  has  not  seen  the 
simmering  kettle  already  steamine, 
and  the  hot  saloop  swallowed  greed- 
ily by  hurried  boatmen,  or  hungry 
street-walkers,  or  shivering  sweep- 
boys  waiting  for  sleepy  maids,  to  aa- 
mit  them  to  their  early  labour,  or, 
mayhap,  by  some  ill-clad  female  whom 
the  long  night  has  chilled,  and  the  cold 
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parement  almost  turned  to  stone. 
The  root  of  the  orchis,  the  well-known 
salen,  szes  ago  yielded  to  soathem 
England  its  native  and  nutritious 
aaloop  which,  persecuted  by  the  more 
&shiopable  tea  and  coffee,  found  a  last 
lingering  refuge  near  the  main  Lon- 
don thoroughfares.  Thence,  alas  ! 
roguery  first  expelled  it,  by  selling  in 
its  stead  a  cheaper  decoction  of  Sassa- 
fras wood,  and  now  the  much  cheap- 
ened tea  and  coffee  have  usefully  taken 
the  place  of  both.  And  so  sage  tea 
WM  an  old  English  beverage,  which 
some  of  our  seniors  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten. It  was  in  frequent  use  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
In  the  life  of  Whitfield,  as  described 
by  himself,  we  find  the  zealous  and 
coDsdentions  student  while  at  Ox- 
ford in  1730,  and  in  his  fasting  inter- 
vals, living  much  on  this  beverage, 
'*  He  ate  nothing  but  sage  tea  with- 
out sugar,  an.d  coarse  bread."  And 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  earlier, 
the  dried  sase  leaf  was  an  article  of 
export  which  was  carried  by  the 
Dutch  merchants  even  into  the  far 
East  The  warm  beverages  of  modem 
£urope  have  not  created  a  new  taste 
introduced  by  fashion.  They  have 
only  superseaed  older  native  beve- 
rages, by  more  fully  or  more  agree- 
ably gratifying  the  universally  felt 
desire  than  the  other  vegetable  pro- 
dactions  did  for  wliich  they  have  been 
sabstituted. 

The  beverages  of  which  we  n  ow  speak 
&11  naturally  into  three  classes.  First, 
the  teas  or  infusions  of  leaves.  Second, 
the  coffees  or  infusioMof  seeds.  And 
third,  the  cocoas,  wnfeh  are  soups  or 
^els  made  of  entire  seeds  ground 
into  a  paste,  and  not  simple  infusions 
as  all  the  others  are.  We  shall  con- 
sider each  of  these  in  their  order  :— 
I.  Thb  Teas. — Of  teas,  as  we  have 
already  said,  there  are  many  varieties 
in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
China  tea,  however.  Mate  or  Para- 
guay tea.  and  perhaps  coffee  tea,  are 
the  most  extensively  consumed  as 
national  beverages.  There  are  some 
others  in  constant,  though  much  less 
general  employment,  to  which  it  will 
be  proper  briefly  to  advert. 

1.  (Jkina  tea. — Were  it  not  that  as 
a  beverage  this  vegetable  production 
is  of  far  more  interest  and  importance 
to  a  British  or  North  American  reader 


than  any  other,  the  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Fortune's  excellent  book  is  before 
us  would  naturally  incline  us  tocona- 
mence  with  the  tea  of  China.  But  it 
deserves  this  precedence,  <  besides, 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  forms 
the  daily  drink  of  a  larger  number  of 
people  than  all  the  others  put  to- 
gether. Among  the  three  hundred 
millions  of  China,  and  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Japan,  Thibet,  and  Ne- 
paul,  it  is  an  article  of  consum{>tton 
with  all  classes  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  In  Asiatic  Russia  also,  in  a 
large  portion  of  Europe,  in  North 
America,  and  in  Australasia,  it  is, 
or  is  coming  into  almost  equally  ex- 
tenrave  use.  It  is  consumed  at  the 
present  moment  by  probably  not  less 
than  five  hundred  millions,  or  one- 
half  of  the  whole  human  race ! 

How  does  the  wide  prevalence  of  a 
national  usa^e  like  this  provoke  us  to 
broad  reflections!  Is  man  really  so 
unlike  as  a  whole,  so  necessarily  sub- 
divided and  sectionalised  as  we  usually 
suppose,  when  so  general  an  agree- 
ment as  this  can  spontaneously  estab- 
lish itself  among  races  so  remote,  and 
living  under  influences  so  wondrously 
varied?  Are  the  internal  men  less 
like  each  other  than  the  outer  men 
are — the  shape  and  fashion  of  the  in- 
tellectual than  that  of  the  nervous 
existences  to  which  this  common 
beverage  so  widely  ministers'*  Is  it 
Utopian  to  believe  that  half  the  world 
may  come  to  an  accord  on  matters  of 
thought  as  well  as  on  matters  of 
sentient  feeling  ?  May  not  benevolent 
men  hold  as  a  reasonable  faith,  that 
there  are  in  all  minds  the  elements  of 
an  agreement  as  wide  in  things  which 
pertam  to  reason  as  there  are  in 
things  which  only  affect  the  general 
feelings  of  bodily  and  mental  comfort 
— that  were  all  placed  on  the  same 
vantage  ground  of  ^y-neral  instruction, 
all  might  come  finally  to  the  adoption 
of  principles  of  action  in  some  degree 
consentaneous ;  and  that  good  philan- 
thropists are  only  following  their 
vocation  when  they  strive,  each  in 
his  own  line  and  sphere,  and  with  his 
own  means,  earnestly  to  send  this 
instruction  abroad  over  the  whole 
earth. 

The  tea-plant  (Thea  sinensiSy')  has 
much  resemblance  to  the  Camellia 
Japonica.     Many  of  our  readers  have 
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seen  it  in  their  own  conservatories  or 
in  thoso  of  others,  and  are  familiar 
¥rith  its  general  appearance.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  it,  formerly 
classed  by  botanists  into  three  species, 
— the  Tkea  viridis,  T.  hohea^  and  T. 
stricta.  All  are  now  recognised,  how- 
over,  as  belonging  to  one  species, 
altered  somewhat  in  habit  and  appear- 
ance by  cultivation  and  climate.  In 
the  account  of  his  first  visit  to  China, 
Mr.  Fortune  thus  describes  his  ex- 
perience upon  this  point.  He  is  on  a 
tour  to  the  black-tea  country  of  the 
Bohea  Hills  in  Fokien. 

"Having  been  in  several  green- tea 
countries  farther  north,  I  was  desirous  to 
ascertain  clearly  whether  the  plant  was 
the  same  species  in  both  places,  or 
whether,  as  generally  believed,  they  were 
different.  I  was  now  fortunate  enough 
not  only  to  find  an  extensive  tea  district, 
but  also  to  be  present  when  the  natives 
were  picking  and  preparing  the  leaves ; 
and  I  not  only  procured  specimens  for 
my  herbarium,  but  also  a  living  plant, 
which  I  afterwards  took  to  the  green- 
tea  hills  of  the  north,  and  found,  on 
minute  comparison,  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  Thea  viridis.  In  other  words, 
the  black  and  green  teas  which  generally 
come  to  England  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China  are  made  from  the  same 
species,  and  the  difference  of  colour, 
flavour,  &c.;  is  solely  the  result  of  the 
different  modes  of  preparation." — ^Vol.  i. 
p.  291. 

And,  after  his  second  visit,  he  thus 
sums  up  the  results  of  all  his  obser- 
vations : — 

"  Two  tea  plants,  considered  to  be  dis- 
tinct varieties,  are  met  with  in  China, 
both  of  which  have  been  imported  into 
Europe.  One,  the  Canton  variety,  is 
called  Thea  bohea ;  the  other,  the  north- 
em  variety,  is  called  Thea  viridis.  The 
former  produces  the  inferior  green  and 
black  teas  which  are  made  about  Canton, 
and  from  the  latter  are  made  all  the  fine 
green  teas  in  the  great  Hwuy-chow 
country  end  in  the  adjoining  provinces. 
Until  a  few  years  back  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  fine  black  teas  of  the 
Bohea  hills  were  also  made  from  the 
Canton  variety,  and  hence  its  name. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

"  When  I  visited  Foo-chow-foo  for  the 
first  time,  in  1845, 1  observed  that  the  tea- 
plant  in  cultivation  in  that  neighboiir- 
nood  was  very  different  from  the  Canton 
variety,  and  apparently  identical  with  the 
Thea  viridis  of  Chekiang.  Foo-chow-foo 
was  not  a  very  great  distance  from  the 


Bohea  hills,  and  I  had  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Bohea  plant  was  the 
same  as  the  Foo-chow  one ;  but  still  I 
had  no  positive  proof.  Now,  however, 
having  been  on  Woo-e-shan  itself,  aind 
over  a  great  deal  of  the  suirounding 
country,  and  having  dried  specimens  of 
all  these  plants  before  me,  I  ani  better 
able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  this  long- 
disputed  subject. 

"  I  believe  that  the  Woo-e-shan  plant 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Thea  viridis,  and 
originally  identical  with  that  species,  but 
slightly  altered  by  climate.  On  the  closest 
examination,  I  was  only  able  to  detect 
very  slight  differences,  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  distinct  variety,  far  less  a 
species,  and  in  many  of  the  plants  these 
differences  were  not  even  visible.  The 
differences  alluded  to  were  these — ^the 
Woo-e  plant  showed  less  inclination  to 
throw  out  branches  than  the  Hwuy-chow 
one,  and  its  leaves  were  -sometimes  ra- 
ther darker  and  more  finely  serrated. 

"  But  it  is  possible  to  ro  into  a  tea 
plantation  in  any  part  of  China,  and  to 
find  more  marked  distinctions  amongst 
its  plants  than  these  I  have  noticed.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  tea  plant 
is  multiplied  by  seed  like  our  hawthorns, 
and  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  the 
produce  can  be  identical  in  every  respect 
with  the  parent.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
having  one  or  two  Varieties  of  tea-plant 
in  China,  we  have,  in  fact,  many  kinds, 
although  the  difference  between  them 
may  be  slight.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  raised  year  after 
year  in  different  climates,  and  we  shall 
no  loneer  wonder  that,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  plants  in  one  district  appear 
slightly  different  from  those  of  another, 
ahhough  they  may  have  been  originally 
produced  from  the  same  stock. 

"For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  plants  of  Hwuy-chow  and  Woo-e 
are  the  same  species,  aud  that  the  slight 
differences  observed  are  the  results  of 
reproduction  and  difference  of  climate. 

"With  re^rd  to  the  Canton  plant — 
that  called  Thea  bohea  by  botanists— dif- 
ferent as  it  appears  to  be,  both  in  consti- 
tution and  habit,  it  too  may  have  ori- 
ginally sprung  from  one  and  the  same 
species." — Vol.  ii.  p.  243. 

The  plant  is  believed  to  be  a  native 
of  China,  and  it  still  ^rows  wild  in 
the  hilly  districts  of  this  country  and 
of  Japan .  It  thrives  best  in  the  cooler 
parts  of  the  tropical  zone,  but  grows 
m  the  temperate  zone,  even  as  far 
north  as  the  40th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  distiicts  of  China  which 
supply  the  greater  portion  of  the  teas 
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exported  to  Europe  and  America,  He 
between  the  25th  and  the  Slat  de- 
^«es  of  north  latitude,  and  the  beat 
dwtncts  are  those  between  the  27th 
and  the  Slat. 

The  shrub  is  usually  multiplied  by 
seeds  which  are  ripe  in  October,  and 
which  to  secure  their  germination, 
are  kept  over  winter  in  moist  earth 
and  sand  to  be  planted  in  March. 
»V  hen  the  young  plants  are  a  year  old, 
they  are  ready  for  transplanting.  They 
are  arranged  in  rows  about  four  feet 
apart  with  cross  alleys  at  every  five  or 
«x  plants;  and  as  they  have  their  lead- 
ing shoots  cropped  to  make  them 
bushy,  a  tea  plantation  has  some  re- 
semblance to  a  garden  of  gooseberry 
bushes.  Or,  when  looking  at  Mr.  For- 
tune's frontispiece,  where  be  repre- 
sents the  appearance  of  the  tea-clad 
hills  among  the  Bohea  mountains  of 
the  blaok-tea  district,  we  could  fancy 
we  had  before  us  the  vine- clad  hills  of 
the  Rhine.  The  same  tiny  bushes  are 
sprinkled,  in  carefully  tended  rows, 
over  similar  steeply  sloping  hills,  often 
rounded,  and  rising  one  above  the  oth- 
er, with  scattered  trees  here  and  there, 
and  patches  of  wood  upon  the  uneven 
ground  between ;  and,  as  Mr.  Fortune 
represents  it,  the  entire  scenery  of 
this  part  of  China  would  bear  com- 
paris^on  with  the  finest  mountain 
scenery  of  the  countries  on  the  Rhine. 

The  cropping  of  the  leaves  begins  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  and  is 
seldom  continued  beyond  the  tenth  or 
twelfth,  when  the  bushes  are  usually 
taken  up  and  renewed.  They  thrive 
best  on  dry  sunny  slopes,  where  oc- 
casional showers  fall,  and  frequent 
springs  appear,  and  where  an  open, 
somewhat  strong,but  rich  soil  prevents 
the  water  from  lingering  about  their 
roots.  The  seasons  for  gathering  vary 
in  diflferent  districts,  but  the  princi- 
pal leaf-harvest  ends  in  May  or  June. 
They  are  plucked  by  the  hand,  and 
chiefly  by  the  Chinese  women.  There 
are  three  successive  seasons  of  leaf- 
harvest  The  youngest  and  earliest 
leaves  are  the  most  tender  and  deli- 
cate, and  give  the  highest  flavoured 
tea.  The  second  and  third  gather- 
ing are  more  bitter  and  woody,  and 
yield  less  soluble  matter  to  water. 
The  refuse  and  the  decayed  leaves 
and  twigs,  are  pressed  into  moulds, 
and  sold  under  the  name  of  brick  tea. 


Those  bricks  are  often  made  harder, 
by  mixing  the  leaves  with  the  serum 
of  sheep  and  ox  blood.  This  inferior 
variety  is  chiefly  consumed  in  North- 
ern China  and  I'hibet.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  it  Are  yearly  sent  into  the 
northern  provinces  by  the  Chinese 
government  as  a  kind  of  compulsory 
pay  to  the  imperial  soldiery. 

The  first  in  order,  and  not  the  least 
interesting  point  in  the  chemical  his- 
tory of  the  tea  we  use,  is  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  prepared  for  the  market 
The  leaves, when  freshly  plucked,  have 
neither  a  decidedly  astringent,  an  aro- 
matic, nor  a  bitter  taste.     They  pos- 
sess nothing,  in  fact,either  of  the  odour 
or  of  the  flavour  of  the  dried  leaves. 
The  pleasant  taste  and    delightful 
scent  for  which  they  are  afterwards 
so  highly  prized,  are  all  developed  by 
the  roasting    and    other    treatment 
which  they  undergo  in  the  process  of 
drying.     It  is  of  consequence,  there- 
fore to  understand  the  way  in  which 
this  drving  is  effected,  and  of  this  we 
have  the  aetailcd  particulars  fully  set 
forth,  we  believe  tor  the  first  time,  in 
the   work    of    Mr.    Fortune.      The 
second  chemical  fact  is,  that  different 
qualities  often  are  prepared  from  the 
same  leaves,  according  to  the  way 
in  which  they  are  treated  in  the  dry- 
ing.   This  we  should  to  a  certain 
extent  expect,  but  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Fortune  have  shown  that  sam- 
ples, so  very  different  as  the  green 
and  black  teas,  are  prepared  at  will, 
from  the  same  leaves  gathered  at  the 
same  time,  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.   The  mode  of  drying  the 
leaves  generally,  and  the  specific  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  green  and  the 
black  teas  are  severally  obtained,  are 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Fortune : — 

"  First,  for  Green  Tea.  —  When  the 
leaves  are  brought  in  from  the  plants* 
tioDB  they  are  spread  out  thinly  on  flat 
bamboo  trays,  in  order  to  dry  off  any  su- 
perfluous moisture.  They  remain  for  a 
very  short  time  exposed  m  this  manner, 

generally  from  one  to  two  hours ;    this, 
owever,  depends  much  upon  the  state  of 
the  weather. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  roasting-pans 
have  been  heated  with  a  brisk  wood  fire. 
A  portion  of  leaves  are  now  thrown  into 
each  pan,  and  rapidly  moved  about  and 
shaken  up  with  both  hands.  They  ara 
immediately  affected  by  the  heat,  begin  to 
make  a  crackling  noise,  and  become  quite 
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moist  and  flaccid,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  give  out  a  considerable  portion  of 
vapour.  They  remain  in  this  state  for 
four  or  five  mmutes,  and  are  then  drawn 
quickly  out,  and  placed  upon  the  rolling 
table,  and  rolled  with  the  hands. 

^^  Having  been  thrown  again  into  the 
pan,  a  slow  and  steady  charcoal  fire  is 
Kept  up,  and  the  leaves  are  kept  in  rapid 
motion  by  the  hands  of  workmen.  Some- 
times they  are  thrown  upon  the  rattan- 
table  and  rolled  a  second  time.  In  about 
an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  leaves 
are  well  dried,  and  their  colour  has  be- 
Ciomefizedj — ^that  is,  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  of  them  becoming  black.  They 
are  of  a  dullish  green  colour,  but  become 
brighter  afterwards. 

"^  The  most  particular  part  of  the  ope- 
ration has  now  been  finished,  and  the 
tea  may  be  put  aside  until  a  larger 
quantity  has  been  made.  The  second  part 
of  the  process  consists  in  winnowing  and 
passing  the  tea  through  sievetf  of  different 
aizes,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  dust  and 
other  impurities,  and  to  divide  the  tea 
into  the  different  kinds  known  as  Twan- 
kay.  Hyson-skin,  Hyson,  Young  Hyson, 
Gunpowder,  &c.  D urine  this  process  it 
is  refired,  the  coarse  kinds  once,  and  the 
finer  sorts  three  or  four  times.  By  this 
time  the  colour  has  come  out  more  fully, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  finer  kinds  are  of  a 
dull  bluish  green. 

"Second,  for  Black  Teo.-- When  the 
leaves  are  brought  in  from  the  planta- 
tions they  are  spread  out  upon  large 
bamboo  mats  or  trays,  and  are  allowed  to 
lie  in  this  state  for  a  considerable  time. 
If  they  are  broughrin  at  night  they  lie 
until  next  morning. 

"  The  leaves  are  next  gathered  up  by 
the  workmen  with  both  hands,  thrown 
into  the  air,  and  allowed  to  separate  and 
fidl  down  again.  They  are  tossed  about 
in  this  manner,  and  sligntly  beat  or  patted 
with  the  hands  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time.  At  length,  when  they  become 
■oft  and  flaccid,  they  are  thrown  in  heaps, 
and  allowed  to  lie  in  this  state  for  about  an 
hour,  or  perhaps  a  little  longer.  When 
examined  at  the  end  of  this  time,  they 
appear  to  have  undergone  a  slight  change 
in  colour,  are  soft  and  moist,  and  emit  a 
Ihigrant  smell. 

^  The  rolling  process  now  commences. 
Several  men  take  their  stations  at  the  roll- 
ing-table, and  divide  the  leaves  amongst 
them.  Each  tak«B  as  many  as  he  can  press 
with  his  hands  and  makes  them  up  in  the 
form  of  a  ball.  This  is  rolled  upon  the 
rattan-worked  table,  and  greatly  com- 
pressed, the  object  being  to  get  rid  of  a 
portion  of  the  sap  and  moisture,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  twist  the  leaves.   These 


balls  of  leaves  are  frequently  shaken  out, 
and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until  they 
reach  the  head  workman,  who  examines 
them  carefully  to  see  if  they  have  taken 
the  requisite  twist  When  he  is  satisfied 
of  this,  the  leaves  are  removed  from  the 
rolling-table  and  shaken  out  upon  flat 
trays  until  the  remaining  portions  have 
undergone  the  same  process.  In  no  case 
are  they  allowed  to  lie  long  in  this  state ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  taken  at  once  to 
the  roasting-pan. 

**  The  next  part  of  the  process  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  the  manipulation  of 
green  tea.  The  leaves  are  thrown  into 
an  iron  pan,  where  they  are  roasted  for 
about  five  minutes,  and  then  rolled  upon 
the  rattan-table. 

"After  being  rolled,  the  leaves  are 
shaken  out  thiiuy  on  sieves,  and  exposed 
to  the  air  out  of  doora.  A  framework  for 
this  purpose,  made  of  bamboo,  is  gene- 
rally seen  in  front  of  all  the  cottages 
among  the  tea-hills.  The  leaves  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  this  condition  for 
about  three  honn.  During  this  time  the 
workmen  are  employed  in  going  over  the 
sieves  in  rotation,  turning  the  leaves  and 
separating  them  from  each  other :  a  fine 
dry  day,  when  the  sun  is  not  too  bright, 
seems  to  be  preferred  for  this  part  of  the 
operation. 

"  The  leaves  having  now  lost  a  large 
portion  of  their  moisture,  and  having  be- 
come considerably  reduced  in  size,  are 
removed  into  the  factory.  They  are  put 
a  second  time  into  the  roasting-pan  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  and  taken  out  an4 
rolled  as  before. 

"  The  charcoal  fires  are  now  got  ready : 
a  tubular  basket,  narrow  at  the  middle 
and  wide  at  both  ends  is  placed  over  the 
fire,  a  sieve  is  dropped  into  this  tube,  and 
covered  with  leaves,  which  are  shaken  on 
it  to  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  After 
five  or  six  minutes,  during  which  time 
they  are  carefully  watched,  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  fire  and  rolled  a  third 
time.  As  the  balls  of  leaves  come  from 
the  hands  of  the  roller,  they  are  placed  in 
a  heap  until  the  whole  have  been  rolled. 
They  are  again  shaken  on  the  sieves,  as 
before,  and  set  over  the  fire  for  a  little 
while  longer.  Sometimes  the  last  opera- 
tion, namely,  heating  and  rolling,  is  re- 
peated a  fourth  tifhe;  the  leaves  have 
now  assumed  a  dark  colour. 

"  When  the  whole  has  been  gone  over 
in  this  manner,  ic  is  placed  thickly  in  the 
baskets,which  are  again  set  over  the  char- 
coal fire.  The  workman  now  makes  a 
hole  with  his  hand  through  the  centre  of 
the  leaves,  to  allow  vent  to  any  smoke  or 
vapour  which  may  rise  from  the  charcoal, 
as  well  as  to  let  up  the  heat,  which  has 
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been  greatly  redoced  by  covering  up  the 
fires.  The  tea  now  Temains  over  the  slow 
cfaarooal  fire  covered  with  a  fiat  basket  un- 
til it  is  perfectly  dry, — carefully  watched, 
however,  by  the  manufacturer,  who  every 
now  and  then  stirs  it  op  with  his  hands, 
80  that  the  whole  may  be  equally  heated. 
The  black  colour  is  now  fairly  brought  out, 
bat  afterwards  improves  in  appearance ; 
the  after  processes,  such  as  siftine:,  picking, 
and  refining,  are  carried  on  at  the  conve- 
nience of  the  workmen."— Vol.  ii.  jp.  236. 
We  see,  from  the  above  descnption, 
first,  that  in  the  process  of  drying,  the 
leaves  are  roasted  and  scorched  in 
such  a  way  as  necessarily  to  bring 
aboat  many  chemical  chances  within 
the  sobBtanceof  the  leaves  themselves. 
The  result  of  these  changes  is  to  pro- 
duce the  varied  flavours,  odours,  and 
tastes  by  which  the  different  varieties 
of  tea  are  more  or  less  distinguished. 
In  the  second  place,  if  we  compare 
the  modes  of  kiandling,  by  whieh  the 
leaves  are  converted  respectively  into 
green  and  bl&ck  teas,  the  cause  of  the 
differenee  of  oolour  of  the  two  main 
varieties  becomes  very  manifest. 
Thoa— 

For  Green  Tea,  For  Black  Tea, 

1.  The  leaves  are  1.  They  are  allow- 
roasted  almost  im-  ed  to  lie  spread  out 
mediately  after  they  in  the  air  for  some 
are  gathered.  time  after  they  are 

gathered. 

2.  They  are  dried  8,  They  are  then 
off  quickly  after  the  further  tossed  about 
rollmg  process.  till    they    become 

soft  and  flaccid. 

3.  They  are  now 
roasted  for  a  few 
minutes  and  rolled, 
after  which  they  are 
exposed  to  the  air 
for  some  hours  in  a 
soft  and  moist  state. 

4.  Lastly,  they  are 
dried  slowly  over 
charcoal  fires. 

U  is  by  lengthened  exposure  to  the 
air,  therefore,  in  the  process  of  drying, 
that  thedark  colour  and disfineuishing 
flavour  are  given  to  the  black  teas  of 
commerce.  Every  peripatetic  botanist, 
indeed,  who,  with  vascolum-on  shoul- 
der and  spade  in  hand,  roams  through 
bosky  dell,  by  chattering  brook,  and 
over  sunlit  mountain,  ^thering  earth^s 
floral  treasures  to  ennch  his  home  col- 


lections— every  such  practicul  plant- 
dryer  knows  how  the  fair,  pleasing 
ereen  clings  fixedly  to  the  leaf,  which 
he  can  transfer  quickly  from  the  scnlto 
his  paper,  while  dingy  brown  and  dirty 
black  too  often  discolour  the  plants 
which  he  has  been  forced  to  leave  long 
in  his  vasculum,  or  has  been  unable 
often  enough  to  change  while  the  na- 
tural moisture  was  leaving  them .  Ths 
same  operation  of  the  external  air  that 
thus  disappoints  the  botanical  collec- 
tor, gives  tne  leaf-roaster  in  China  the 
means  of  altering  at  will  the  oolour  of 
his  tea  through  various  shades,  from 
green  to  brown  and  black.  The  oxt- 
gen  of  the  atmosphere  acts  rapidly 
upon  the  juices  of  the  leaf,  and  so 
changes  chemically  the  peculiar  sub- 
stances they  contam,  as  to  impart  to 
the  entire  leaf  the  dark  hue  it  finally 
acquires.  The  precise  nature  of  these 
changes,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been 
ehemicfjly  investigated.  This  action 
of  the  air  does  not  appear  sensibly  to 
affect  the  weight  of  the  tea  obtained, 
OS  three  pounds  of  the  fresh  leaves 
produce  on  an  average  about  one 
pound  of  marketable  tea  of  either  kind. 
The  produce  of  different  districts 
varies  in  quality  and  flavour  with  the 
climate,  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of 
plant  cultivated,  as  well  as  with  the 
period  at  which  the  leaves  are  gather- 
ed, and  with  the  mode  of  drying  them. 
The  finest  tea  of  China  grows,  as  we 
have  said,  between  the  27th  and  31st 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  on  a  low 
range  of  hills  which  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  ^eat  chain  of  Pe-ling.  The 
principal  varieties  of  black  tea  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Bohea,  Con- 
gou, Campoi,  Souchong,  Caper,  and 
Pekoe.  Of  these  the  Bohea  grows  in 
the  province  of  Fukian  (Fokien.)  Pe- 
koe or  Pak-ho  means  *  white  down" 
in  Chinese,  and  consists  of  the  first 
downy  sprouts  or  leaf-buds  of  three- 
year-old  plants.  A  very  costly  tea  of 
this  kind,  known  as  the  *'  Tea  of  the 
well  of  the  Dragon,"  is  used  only  by 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  China, 
and  is  never  biuight  to  Europe.  The 

Seen  teas  are  known  as  Twankay, 
yson  skin,  Hyson,  Imperial,  and 
Gunpowder.  The  Hyson  is  grown  in 
the  province  of  Song-lo.*    The  true 


•  In  this  geography  we  follow  Mrs.  Somerville  {Phys.  Geog.) ,  though  it  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Fortune's  map,  and  this  again  differs  much  from  what  we  suppose 
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Imperial,  known  also  because  of  its 
exoellenco  as  the  flos  th&By  seldom 
oomea  to  Europe  —  that  which  is 
usually  sold  under  this  name  being 
really  Chu^an  tea  flavoured  with  bloa- 
Boms  of  Olea  fragrans.  The  practice 
of  ecentinff  teas  is  very  common,  and 
yarious  odoriferous  plants  are  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  in  different 
parts  of  China.  It  is  remarked,  how- 
ever, by  the  dealers  in  tea  that  the 
plantations  which  naturally  yield  a 
produce  of  a  particularly  esteemed 
flavour  are  as  limited  in  extent  as  the 
vineyards  in  Europe  which  are  cele- 
brated for  particular  kinds  of  wine. 
The  price  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
variation  in  natural  quality,  being 
for  some  samples  double  or  treble  of 
what  is  asked  for  others.  But  the 
average  price  at  Canton  is  about  8jd. 
a  pound,  so  that  the  grower  must  sell 
it  at  5d.  or  6d. — (Me yen). 

Tea  leaves,  prepared  as  above  de- 
scribed have  been  in  use  as  a  beve- 
rage in  China  from  very  remote 
periods.  Tradition  speaks  of  it  as 
early  as  the  third  century.  The  le- 
gend relates  ^Uhat  a  pious  hermit 
who  in  his  watohings  and  prayers  had 
often  been  overtaken  by  sleep,  so  that 
his  eyelids  closed,  in  holy  wrath 
against  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  cut 
them  off  and  threw  them  on  the 
eround.  But  a  god  caused  a  tea 
shrub  to  spring  out  of  them,  the 
leases  of  which  exhibit  the  form  of 
an  eyelid  bordered  with  lashes,  and 
possess  the  gift  of  hindering  sleep." 
A  similar  story  is  related  regarding 
the  introduction  of  coffee  into  Arabia. 
Both  legends  wore  probably  invented 
long  a&r  the  qualities  of  tea  and 
conee  were  known. 

It  was  after  the  year  600  that  the 
use  of  tea  became  general  in  China, 
and  early  in  the  ninth  century  (810) 
it  was  mtroduoed  into  Japan.  To 
Europe  it  was  not  brought  till  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tory.  Hot  infusions  of  leaves,  as  we 
have  remarked,  had  been  already  long 
familiar  as  beverages  in  European 
countries.    The  dried  sage  leaves,  we 


hare  spoken  of,  are  said  about  this 
period  to  have  been  carried  as  an 
article  of  trade  to  China  by  the  Dutch, 
and  to  have  been  exchanged  for  the 
Chinese  leaf  which  has  now  almost 
entirely  superseded  them.  A  Rus- 
sian embassy  to  China  also  brought 
back  toMoscow  some  carefully- packed 
green  tea,  which  was  there  received 
with  great  acoeptince.  And  in  the 
same  century  (1d64)  the  English  East 
India  Company  considered  it  as  a  rare 
gift  to  present  the  Queen  of  England 
with  two  pounds  of  tea  !* 

The  growth  and  consumption  of  tea 
is  now  something  enormous.  Mr. 
Ingham  Travers  estimates  the  total 
produce  of  the  dried  leaf  in  China 
alone  at  a  million  of  tons,  or  2240 
millions  of  pounds. f  To  this  is  to  be 
added  the  tea  of  Japan,  Corea,  Aa- 
pam,  and  Java.  This  latter  island 
already  in  a  great  degree  supplies  the 
markets  of  Holland ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tea  plant  into  the  hill 
country  of  India,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Fortune,  promises  to  add 
largely  to  its  future  growth,  The 
quantity  C"f  marketable  tea  yielded  by 
an  acre  of  land  is  not  stated  in  any 
books  to  which  we  have  access ;  but, 
if  we  take  it  at  GOO  pounds,  which  is 
probably  a  full  estimate,  the  extent 
of  land  devoted  to  this  branch  of 
rural  industry  in  China  alone  must 
be  nearly  3}  millions  of  acres. 

The  consumption  of  tea  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1852  amounted 
to  55,000,000  lb.  (24,000  tons),  about 
one  fortieth  part  of  the  estimated  pro- 
duce of  China.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  9  oz.  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  the  consumption  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  Among  European  nations, 
tea  is  pre-eminently  a  British,  Dutch, 
and  Russian  drink.  Among  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  coffee  and  cocoa 
are  more  usual  beverages  than  tea. 
This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
fibct  that,  while  in  1835  about  thirty- 
six  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  were 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
only  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  consumed  in  the  kingdom  of 


the  more  correct  map  of  Johnston's  National  Mat.  We  do  not  find  a  province  of 
Song-lo  in  either  map,  but  the  best  green-tea  district  Mr.  Fortane  places  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-nan. 

*  The  Plant,  by  Schleiden.    Second  edit,  p.  142. 

t  ^  Few  Wards  on  the  Tea  Dutiet.    London,  1853. 
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Prussia.  The  population  of  Prassia 
was  then  upwards  of  thirteen  mil- 
lions. It  wonld  be  curious  to  com- 
pare the  relative  consumption  per 
head  of  the  population,  of  the  three 
main  beverages,  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa,  among  the  several  nations  of 
Europe  in  lc54.  We  scarcely  know 
at  present  from  what  eources  all  the 
necessary  information  could  be  de- 
lived. 

The  sensible  effect*  of  ten,  as  it  is 
used  in  China,  are  thus  spoken  of  hy 
Chinese  writers,  as  quoted  by  Sir. 
Fortune — 

"*Tea  is  of  a  cooling  nature,  and,  if 
dnink  too  freely,  will  produce  exhaustion 
and  lassitude ;  country  people,  before 
drinking  it,  add  ginger  and  salt  to  counte- 
ract this  cooling  property.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly oseful  plant  ^  cultivate  it,  and  the 
benefit  will  be  widely  spread ;  drink  it, 
and  the  animal  spirits  will  be  lively  and 
clear.  The  chief  rulers,  dukes,  and  no- 
bility, esteem  it ;  the  lower  people,  the 
poor  and  beggarly,  will  not  be  destitute 
of  it ;  all  use  it  daily,  and  like  it.'  An- 
other writer  upon  tea  says,  that  *  drink- 
ing it  tends  to  clear  away  all  impurities, 
dnves  off  drowsines**,  removes  or  pre- 
vents headache,  and  it  is  universally  in 
high  esteem.'  "—Vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

The  mode  of  using  it  in  China  is 
to  put  the  tea  into  a  cup,  pour  hot 
water  upon  it,  and  then  drink  the  in- 
fusion off  the  leaves,  and  without  ad- 
mixture. Only  once,  when  ho  was 
among  the  Bohea  mountains,  did  Mr. 
Fortune  meet  with  sugir  and  a  tea- 
spoon. 

"The  landlord  paid  me  the  most  marked 
attention.  When  I  entered  the  hall  tea 
was  set  before  me  as  usual,  but  in  this 
instance  a  curiously  shaped  teaspoon  was 
in  the  cup,  and  the  tea  was  sweetened 
with  sugar.  I  had  never  seen  the 
Chinese  use  either  sugar  or  teaspoons 
before,  and  was  rather  surprised :  and  it 
is  still  a  question  with  me  whether  we 
are  not  indebted  to  them  for  our  mode  of 
making  tea,  as  well  for  the  lea  itself.  It 
was  only  on  our  first  entering  that  this 
was  done ;  ior^  when  tea  was  brought 
afterwards,  it  was  always  made  in  the 
nsual  way,  that  is,  the  leaves  were  put 
into  a  cup,  and  boiling  water  poured  over 
them."— Vol.  ii.  p.  .180. 

The  mode  of  making  and  drinking 
the  infusion  of  tea  probably  doc-^  not 
alter  its  general  effects  on  the  system. 
In  China,  cold  water  is  disliked,  and 
considered  unwholesome,  and  there- 


fore tea  is  taken  to  quench  the  thirst, 
which  it  probably  does  best  when 
drunk  unmixed.  The  universal  use, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  sugar  and 
cream,  or  milk,  among  us,  probably 
arose  from  tho  bitter  infusion  when 
first  imported,  being  introduced  as  a 
beverage  among  grown  up  people, 
whose  tastes  were  formed,  and  who 
required  something  to  make  it  palat- 
able. The  practice  thus  begun  has 
ever  since  continued,  and  phvsiologi- 
cally  considered,  is  on  the  whole,  we 
believe,  an  improvement  upon  the 
Eastern  fa**hion. 

As  obtained  and  drunk  in  this  coun- 
try, the  effects  of  tea  are  too  familiarly 
known  to  require  any  detailed  ex- 
planation. It  exhilarates,  without 
sen  ibly  intoxicating.  It  excites  the 
brain  to  increased  activity,  and  pro- 
duces wakefulness.  Hence  its  une  to 
hard  students,  to  those  who  have  vi- 
gils to  keep,  and  to  persons  who  la- 
bour much  with  the  head.  It  so  »thes, 
on  the  contrary,  and  stills  tho  vas- 
cular system,  and  hence  its  use  in  in- 
flammatory diseases,  and  as  a  cure 
for  headache.  Green  tea,  when  taken 
strong,  acts  very  powerfully  upon 
some  constitutions,  producing  nervous 
tremblings,  and  other  distressing 
symptoms,  acting  as  a  narcotic — and 
in  inferior  animals  even  producing 
paralysis.  New  tea  is  paid  in  China 
to  exhibit  this  narcotic  quality  in  a 
high  degree,  and  hence  tho  (  liinese 
rarely  use  tea  before  it  is  a  year  old. 
Its  exciting  effect  upon  tho  nerves,  as 
we  obtain  it  in  Kurope,  makes  it  use- 
ful in  counteracting  the  effects  of  opi- 
um and  of  fermented  liquors,  an<l  in 
abating  the  stupor  sometimes  induced 
by  fever.  It  is  ttie  unconscious  percep- 
tion of  thi.s  useful  inflaence,  which 
makes  the  cup  of  strong  coffee  grateful 
when  leaving  the  dinner-table,  or  of  ar- 
dent green  tea  in  the  drawing-room. 

Manufactured  tea  contains  at  least 
three  active  chemical  substances,  by 
the  conjoined  influence  of  which  thcso 
effects  are  produced.    These  are — 

First,  The  volal'le  o?7.— When  com- 
mercial tea  is  distilled  with  water, 
there  passes  over  a  small  quantity  of 
a  volatile  oil,  which  posseses  tho 
aroma  and  flavour  of  tea  ia  a  high 
degree.  A  hundred  pounds  of  tea 
yield  about  oiic  pound  of  tbi:*  oil.  and 
to  this  minute  quantity  of  its  volatile 
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inf^redient,  the  valae  of  tea  in  general 
estimation  is  in  a  great  measure  due. 
lis  special  action  upon  the  system  has 
not  yet,  we  believe,  been  scieniificallj 
investigated.  But  that  it  does  exer- 
cise a  powerful,  and  most  probably  a 
narcotic  influence,  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  many  known  facts.  Among 
these  we  mention  the  headaches  and 
giddiness  to  which  tea  tasters  are 
Bub^'ect ;  the  attacks  of  paralysis  to 
which  after  a  few  years,  those  who 
are  employed  in  paclung  and  unpack- 
ing chests  of  tea  are  found  to  be  hable; 
and  the  circumstances  already  alluded 
to,  that  in  China  tea  is  rarely  used  till 
it  is  a  year  old  because  of  the  pecu- 
liar intoxicatiDg  property  which  new 
tea  exhibits.  The  effect  of  keeping 
upon  tea,  roust  be  chiefly  to  allow  a 
portion  of  the  volatile  ingredients  of 
the  leaf  to  escape.  Those  odoriferous 
volatile  increments  do  not  exist  in 
the  natural  leaf,  but  as  we  have 
already  explained,  are  produced  dur- 
ing the  process  of  drying  and  roast- 
ing. We  request  the  special  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  this  fact,  not 
only  because  of  its  interesting  chemi- 
cal nature,  but  because  it  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  chemical  facts  which  are 
true  in  regard  to  all  the  vegetable 
substances  which  are  legitimately 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
beverages  we  infuse. 

The  teas,  the  coffees,  and  the  cocoas^ 
are  all  nearly  void  cf  smell  and  ta^'te 
in  their  natural  state.  All  derive  their 
esteemed  and  pecular  flavour  and 
aroma  from  chemical  suostances  pro- 
duced within  them  duri'^g  the  processes 
€f  drying  and  roasting. 

Second,  The  Tlieine. — When  dry, 
finely  powdered  tea-leaves  are  put 
upon  a  watch-glass,  covered  over 
with  a  conical  cap  of  paper,  and  then 
placed  upon  a  hot  plate,  a  white 
vapour  gradually  rises  from  the  leaves, 
and  condenses  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  paper  in  the  form  of  minute  colour- 
less crystals.  If,  instead  of  the  leaves, 
a  dried  watery  extract  be  treated  in 
this  way,  the  crystals  will  be  obtained 
in  greater  abundance.  These  crys- 
tals consist  of  the  substance  known 
to  chemists  by  the  name  of  theinc  or 
caffeine.  They  exist  in  different  pro- 
portions ill  different  kinds  of  tea. 
Those  in  common  use  yield  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  pounds  ;  but  some 


green  teas,  it  is  said,  yield  as  much 
as  six  pounds  from  every  hundred  of 
the  dried  leaves. 

This  theine  has  no  smell,  and  only 
a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  has  little 
to  do  therefore,  either  with  the  taste 
or  the  flavour  of  the  tea  from  which 
it  is  extracted.  It  is  a  remarkable 
substance,  however,  in  at  least  three 
respects.  First,  in  contsuning  a  very 
large  pcr-centage  of  an  elementary 
body  called  nitrogen,  which  in  the 
state  of  gas  forms  four- fifths  of  the 
air  we  breathe.  About  twenty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  theine  consiste  of  this 
nitrogen.  Now,  it  is  an  interesting 
circumstance,that  nearlj  all  vegetable 
substances  which  contain  nitrogen  in 
large  proportion,  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  human  system 
when  int  oouced  into  the  stomach. 
Prussic  acid,  morphia,  quinine,  the 
poisons  of  hemlock,  and  tobacco,  and 
many  others  are  distinguished  by  the 
quantity  of  nitrosen  they  contain. 
Theine  belongs,  therefore,  to  what 
may  be  called  a  powerful  class  of 
bodies,  and  may  be  expected  also  to 
have  some  striking  effect  upon  the 
animal  economy. 

Theine  is  remaakable  as  being 
present  not  only  in  Chinese  tea,  but 
also  in  Mate  or  Paraguay  tea,  in 
the  coffee  bean,  the  coffee  leaf,  and 
in  guarana.  a  substance  prepared  and 
us^  in  Brazil  in  the  same  way  as 
coffee  or  cocoa.  This  is  the  second 
general  fact  we  commend  to  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  our  readers. 

All  the  genuine  and  generally  re^ 
ceived  beverages  which  we  infuse,  cort- 
tain  a  peculiar  slightly  bitter  principle 
which  isvey  rich  in  nitrogen. 

It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance, 
and  one  very  rich  in  materials  fur  re- 
flection, that  in  countries  so  remote 
from  each  other,  plants  eo  very  unlike 
— as  all  those  we  have  j  ust  named  are 
to  each  other— should  have  been,  by 
a  kind  of  instinct,  ae  it  were,  selected 
for  the  same  purpose  of  yielding  infu- 
sions capable  of  being  employed  as 
gently  exciting,  exhilarating,  and  re- 
freshing beverages  J — that  this  should 
have  been  done  oy  nations  possessed 
of  no  chemical  knowledge,  and  of  no 
means  of  communication  with  each 
other : — and  yet  that  all  these  plants, 
when  examined,  should  be  found  to 
agree  in  containing  the  remarkable 
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ooinpoand  body  which  we  now  call 
thdne  or  caffeine.  The  selection  must 
have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the 
independent  discoyery  in  each  country 
and  Dy  each  people,  that  these  seve- 
ral plants  were  capable  of  gratifying 
a  natural  constitutional  craving,  or  (» 
Bopplying  a  want  equally  felt  by  all. 

The  observed  effects  of  this  sub- 
stance, when  introduced  into  the 
system,  justify  this  concluuon,  and 
form  the  third  point  which  is  worthy 
of  remark  regarding  it.  It  is  an 
established  fact  in  nhysiology,  that 
the  animal  body,  while  living,  under- 
mes  constant  decay  and  renovation. 
The  labours  of  life  waste  it  \  the  food 
introduced  into  the  stomach  renews 
and  restores  it.  That  which  is  wasted 
or  rubbed  off  by  this  natural  wear 
and  tear  of  the  system,  passes  off 
through  the  lungs  and  the  kidneys, 
ftod  is  rejected  from  the  body  of  the 
animal ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  solid 
matters  contained  at  different  periods 
is  the  fluids  which  the  body  excretes, 
is  supposed  to  measure  the  compara- 
tire  waste  of  the  tissues  at  these  dif- 
fident times.  Now,  the  introduction 
into  the  stomach  of  even  a  minute 
proportion  of  theine — three  or  four 
erams  a  day — has  the  remarkable  ef- 
fect of  sensibly  diminishing  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  these  sohd  matters 
which  is  rejected  in  a  day  by  a  healthy 
man,  living  on  the  same  kind  of  food, 
and  en/^ged  in  the  same  occupation, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  This 
fact  argues  that  the  natural  wear  and 
tear  of  the  body  is  lessened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  theine  into  the  stomach 
— 4hat  is,  by  the  use  of  tea.  And,  if 
the  waste  be  lessened,  the  necessity 
for  food  to  repair  it  will  be  lessened 
in  an  equal  degree.  In  other  words, 
by  the  consumption  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  tea,  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  body  will  be  maintained  to  an 
equal  extent  upon  a  smaller  supply 
of  ordinary  food.  Tea,  therefore,  saves 
food — stands  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  place  of  food — while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  soothes  the  body  and  enlivens 
the  mind. 

In  the  old  and  infirm  it  serves  also 
another  purpose.  In  the  life  of  most 
persons  who  live  to  advanced  years, 
a  period  arrives  when  the  stomach  no 
longer  digests  enough  of  the  ordinary 
elements  of  food,  to  make  up  for  the 


natural  daily  waste  of  the  bodily  sub- 
stance. The  axe  and  weight  of  -the 
body,  therefore,  be^in  to  diminish 
more  or  less  perceptibly.  The  limba 
shrink  in  size,  and  the  skin  hangs 
loose  on  the  softer  and  fatter  parts  of 
the  person.  At  this  period  tea  comes 
Ih  as  a  medicine  to  arrest  the  waste, 
to  keep  the  body  from  falline  away 
BO  fast,^  and  thus  to  enable  Uie  less 
enw^getic  powers  of  digestion  sdll  to 
supply  as  much  as  is  needed  to  repair 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  solid  tissuea 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  tea 
should  be  a  favourite  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  poor,  whose  supplies  of  sub- 
stantial rood  are  scanty,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  aeed  and  infirm,  espe- 
cially of  the  feebler  sex,  whose  powers 
of  digestion,  and  whose  bodily  sub- 
stance have  together  begun  to  fail. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  aged  fe- 
male who  has  oarely  enough  of  weekly 
income  to  buy  what  are  called  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  should  yet 
spend  a  portion  of  her  small  gains  in 
purchasing  her  cherished  ounce  of  tea. 
2She  can  live  quite  as  well  on  less  com- 
mon food  when  she  takes  her  tea 
along  with  it,  and  she  feels  lighter 
at  the  same  time  happier,  more  cheer^ 
ful,  and  fitter  for  her  work,  because 
of  the  indulgence. 

The  quantity  of  three  or  four  grains 
of  theine  mentioned  above,  is  con- 
tained in  little  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  good  tea,  and  may  be  taken  in  a 
day  by  most  full-grown  persons  with- 
out unpleasant  e&cts.  But  if  twice 
this  quantity,  or  eight  grains  a^day, 
be  talLen,  the  puLe  becomes  more 
frequent,  the  heart  beats  stronger, 
trembling  comes  on,  and  other  un- 
pleasant bodily  symptoms.  At  the 
same  time  the  imagination  is  excited, 
after  a  while  the  thoughts  wander, 
visions  begin  to  be  seen,  and  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  intoxication  comes  on — 
all  which  effects  are  followed  by  and 
pass  off  in  a  deep  sleep.  The  influ- 
ence exercised  by  strong  tea  upon  the 
system,  and  especially  by  ola  teas, 
and  those  whicn  are  peculiarly  rich 
in  theine,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  great 
part  to  the  overdose  of  this  substance 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
stomach. 

This  third  general  fact, therefore,  the 
reader  will  bear  in  mind,  as  beiug  true 
of  all  our  usual  infused  beverages — 
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and  as  explaining  in  part  both  their 
observed  effects  and  the  high  popular 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held — 
that  the  peculiar  nitro<^en-containing 
principle  which  they  hell  in  soUitlon, 
lessens  the  nitural  wear  en  I  teir  of 
the  bochj^  and  this  to  a  certain  extent 
saves  food. 

We  humbly  p'^tition  the  inquiring 
young  physiologist  who  has  followed 
xis  thus  far  to  etcay  his  curiosity  at  this 
point — not  to  ask  us  how  this  singular 
waste-staying  effect  is  proJnccd  upon 
the  living  animal  system.  Were  he  to 
push  us  to  explain  how  a  grain  of 
theine  can  produce  such  a  wonderful 
Bmoothnoss  among  the  parts  that  the 
loss  bv  friction  should  become  thus 
greatly  diminished  —  we  should  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  our  inabi- 
lity as  yet  to  fathom  the  mystery  in 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Third,  The  tannin  or  tannic  acid. — 
If  tea  be  infused  in  hot  water  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  infusion  be 
poured  into  a  solution  of  common 
green  copperas  (pulphate  of  iron),  the 
mixture  will  become  black ;  or  if  it  be 
poured  into  a  solution  of  glue  or  isin- 
glass (gelatine)  it  will  rcudor  it  tur- 
bid or  muddy,  and  cause  a  greyitsh 
sediment  to  fall.  These  appearances 
show  that  the  tea  contains  a  substance 
known  to  chemists  by  the  name  of 
tannin  or  tannin  acid  -  and  which  has 
been  so  called  because  it  is  the  ingre- 
dient which  in  oak  bark  is  so  gene- 
rally employed  for  the  tanning  of 
leather.  To  this  tannic  acid  tea  owes 
its  astringent  taste,  a  portion  at  least 
of  its  constipating  effect  upon  the 
bowels,  and  its  property  of  giving  an 
inky  infusion  with  water  which  con- 
tains u-on.  It  forms  from  13  to  18 
per  cent  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
dried  tea-leaf,  and  is  the  more  com- 
pletely extracted  the  longer  the  tea  is 
infused.  The  tantiic  acids,  of  which 
many  varieties  are  known  to  chemists, 
are  all  naturally  colourless,  yet  all 
have  a  tendency  to  become  dark 
coloured  more  or  les^  rapidly  when 
exposed  V5  the  air.  Tlii.-^  is  one  rea- 
son why  the  same  leaves  when  dried 
quickly  will  give  a  fureen,  and  when 
dricvl  more  {>lowly  will  y'uAl  a  hlaik 
tea.  as  has  been  described  by  Mr.  For- 
tune. 


What  is  the  full  and  precise  action 
of  this  tannic  acid  upon  the  system, 
as  we  drink  it  in  our  tea,  or  whether 
it  contributes  in  any  degree  to  the 
exhilarating,  satisfying,  and  narcotic 
action  of  this  beverage,  is  as  yet  only 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  That  it  does 
aid  even  in  the  exhilarating  effect,  is 
rendered  very  probable  by  the  fact 
— which  we  '  have  brought  promi- 
nently forward  in  one  of  our  recent 
articles  on  the  Narcotics  ure indulge  m* 
— that  a  species  of  tannin  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  Indian  betel- 
nut  and  in  the  Gambir  extract  which 
are  so  much  chewed  and  prized  in  the 
East,  and  which  are  said  to  produce 
a  species  of  mild  and  agreeable  in- 
toxication. 

The  three  substances  above  de- 
scribed may  be  considered  as  the 
really  active  ingredients  of  the  tea 
leaf  as  it  is  usually  employed.  But 
it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  leaf 
contains  also  a  large  proportion  of 
that  nutritive  ingredient  ot  plants,  to 
the  many  varieties  of  which  the  gene- 
ral name  of  gluten  is  given.  This 
substance  forms  as  much  as  one-fi>urth 
of  the  weight  of  the  dry  leaves :  so 
that,  if  it  were  agreeable  to  us,  or  if  it 
were  the  fashion  to  eat  them  in  ma'^^ 
a?  we  do  cocoa  beans,  wo  fc^houM 
find  them  weight  for  weight,  more 
strength-sustaining  than  whc't,  and 
nearly  as  nutritious  as  bear- s  and  pea-'. 

iUit  of  this  largo  proportion  of 
gluten,  the  water  in  which  wo  u.^ually 
infuse  our  tea  extracts  very  Tittle,  and 
hence  we  throw  away  in  the  wa^te 
leaves  a  large  proportion  of  the  com- 
mon nutrition  they  cotitain.  It  has 
been  recommended,  therefore,  as  an 
improved  method  of  infusing  tea,  that 
a  pinch  of  soda  should  be  put  'nto  the 
boiling  water  a^ong  with  it.  1  he 
effect  of  this  would  be,  that  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  gluten  of  the  leaf  wuu'd 
be  dissolved,  and  the  beverage  in  con- 
sequence made  more  nutritious.  '1  he 
methods  of  preparing  the  brick  tea, 
adopted  among  the  Mongols  and  other 
Tartar  tribes,  are  believed  to  extract 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  nutriment  they 
contain.  One  of  tliese  methods  is  to 
rub  the  tea  to  fit-o  powder,  to  boil  it 
\Aiih  the  alkaline  ste[>pe  water,  to 
which  salt  and  fat  have  been  added, 


*  See  BlackwootVi  Magazine,  December  18-53,  p.  CSO. 
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and  to  pour  off  the  decoction  from  tho 
sediment  Of  this  beverage  they 
drink  from  twenty  to  forty  cups  a^y, 
mixing  it  first  with  milx,  butter,  ai»d 
a  little  roasted  meal.  But  even  with- 
out meal,  and  mixed  only  with  a  little 
Diiik,  they  can  subsist  upon  it  for 
weeks  in  succession.  Other  modes  of 
preparins'  the  tea  leaves  are  described 
as  practised  among  these  tribes,  in 
which  they  are  churned  with  milk  in 
different  ways,  and  are  altogether 
eaten  up  as  {^rt  of  their  common  food. 
The  effect  of  tea  consumed  in  these 
ways  must  be  twofold.  It  directly 
nourishes  by  the  gluten  and  other  im- 
mediately nutritive  matters  natural  to 
the  leaf,  and  by  the  milk  and  meal  witli 
which  it  is  mixed.  And  secondly,  it 
makes  tins  food  go  farther,  through  tho 
waste-retarding  effects  of  the  theine 
which  the  boihng  thoroughly  extracts. 
It  is  possible,  tlwt  during  the  boiling 
a  portion  of  the  volatile  oil  may  be 
dissipated,  along  vrith  the  steam  which 
must  rise,  and  that  the  influence  of 
thb  ingredient  upon  the  system  may  be 
so  far  Tost. 

It  is  Captain  Basil  Hall,  if  we  re- 
collect right,  who  mentions  among  his 
South  American  experiences,  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  perfect 
way  of  using  tea.  After  the  leaves 
were  exhausted  by  boiling  water  and 
the  beverage  drunk,  the  moist  leaves 
were  hand^  round  the  company  on  a 
salver  salver,  and  partaken  of  by  each 
guest  in  8Ucces»on.  Tho  exhilarating 
effects  of  the  warm  liquid  were  here 
followed  by  the  nutritive  effects  of 
the  solid  leaf.  It  is  possible  that  the 
practice  he  describes  may  refer  to  the 
Mate  or  Paraguay  tea  so  extensively 
used  in  South  America;  but  in  either 
case  the  merit  of  the  method  is  the 
same. 

We  do  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
&e  tea-leaf  contains,  besides,  a  third 
of  its  weight  of  starch,  gum,  and  fat, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  will  be 
extracted  by  boiling  water,  and  will 
thus  impart  a  certain  nutritive  value 
to  the  infusion.  It  is  of  interest,  how- 
ever, that  the  proportions  in  which  all 
the  ingredients  we  have  mentioned 
exist  in  the  tea  we  use  vary  very 
mudi.  The  variety  of  shrub  from 
which  it  Lb  pludked,  the  age  of  the 
plant  and  of  the  leaf,  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  it  is  gathered,  and 
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even  the  mode  of  drying,  all  affect  the 
regular  quantities  of  the  above  sub- 
stances in  manufactured  tea.  Hence, 
not  only  tho  proportion  of  the  whole 
leaf  vthich  is  taken  up  by  boiling 
water  varies  with  almost  every  sample, 
but  the  kind  of  mgredients  which  the 
water  extracts  varies  also  very  much. 

Thus  genume  green  tea — ^which  is 
usually  prepared  from  the  young 
leaves — ^yields  more  of  the  lighter 
coloured,  black  tea  of  the  darker  co- 
loured ingredients.  And  even  of  teas 
of  the  same  colour  and  name  in  the 
market,  different  samples  yield  to  water 
very  different  proportions  of  soluble 
matter.  Two  samples  of  Souchong, 
for  example,  examined  and  describmi 
by  two  distinguished  chemists,  yielded 
the  one  about  a  third  of  its  weight,  the 
other  only  a  sixth  of  its  weight  to  boU- 
mg  water.  The  infusion  in  the  one 
case,  therefore,  must  have  contained 
twice  as  much  solid  matter  as  in  the 
other;  and,  in  so  far  as  their  value  de- 
pended upon  the  proportion  of  this  so- 
lid matter  the  worth  of  the  two  infb- 
sions  must  have  been  very  different 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  judging  of 
the  value  of  the  teas  we  use  by  the 
quantity  of  soluble  matter  they  contain. 
We  judge  of  them  chiefly  by  ih%  co- 
lour, flavour,  and  aroma  of  the  infu- 
sions they  yield,  and  to  a  great  extent 
we  are  right  in  doing  so,  inasmuch  as 
neither  starch,  gum,  gluten,  nor.  fat, 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  peculiar 
effects  for  which  tea  is  chiefly  remark- 
able. At  the  same  time,  the  tea  which, 
in  addition  to  the  really  active  ingredi- 
ents, contains  also  a  larger  quantity  of 
soluble  matter,  should  be  also  of  some- 
what higher  value  because  of  its  greater 
nutritive  capabilities. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  upon  the 
tea  of  China  by  adverting  to  certain 
forms  of  adulteration  in  which  tlie 
taste  and  demands  of  Europeans  have 
led  the  Chinese  manufacturers  to  in- 
dulge. In  reference  to  these,  we  have 
from  Mr.  Fortune  the  (in  this  case) 
sure  testimony  of  ocular  observation. 

"  Ab  many  persons  in  Europe  and  in 
America  have  a  peculiar  taste  for  eohur- 
ed  green  teas,  I  will  now  give  a  '  full  and 
particular  account'  of  the  colouring  pro- 
cess as  practised  in  the  Hwuy-cnow 
green  tea  coimtry  upon  those  teas 
which  are  destined  for  the  foreign  mar- 
ket    Having  noted  down  the  process 
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oarefully  at  th*  time,  I  will  eztract  rer- 
batim  from  my  note-book ; — 

*'  The  supenntendent  of  the  workmen 
managed  tne  colouring  part  of  the  pro- 
ceflB  himselfl  Having  procured  a  portion 
of  Prussian  blue^  he  tnrew  it  into  a  por- 
eelain  bowl,  not  unlike  a  chemist's  mor- 
tar, and  crushed  into  a  very  fine  powder. 
At  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  f  jpsum 
was  produced  and  burned  in  the  charcoal 
fires  which  were  then  roasting  the  teas. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  soften  it  in  or- 
der that  it  might  be  readily  pounded  in- 
to a  veiT  fine  powder,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  tne  Prussian  blue  had  been.  The 
fypsum,  haying  been  taken  out  of  the 
re  after  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  rea- 
dily crumbled  down  and  was  reduced  to 
powder  in  the  mortar.  These  two'  sub- 
stances, haying  been  thus  prepared,  were 
then  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of 
four  parts  of  gypsum  to  tnree  partn  of 
Prussian  blue,  and  formed  a  liglit  blue 
powder,  which  was  then  ready  for  use. 
"This  colouring  matter  was  applied 
to  the  teas  durine  the  last  process  of 
roasting.  About  fiVe  minutes  before  the 
tea  was  removed  from  the  pans — ^the 
time  beine  regulated  by  the  burning  of 
a  josa-stick — ^tne  superintendent  took  a 
small  porcelain  spoon,  and  with  it  he 
■cattered  a  portion  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter oyer  the  leaves  in  each  pan.  The 
workmen  then  turned  the  leaves  rapid- 
ly round  with  both  hands,  in  order  that 
Uie  colour  mi^ht  be  equally  diffused. 

"  During  this  part  of  the  operation, 
the  hands  of  the  workmen  were  quite 
blue.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that^  if 
any  green-tea  drinkers  had  been  pre- 
sent during  the  operation,  their  taste 
would  have  been  corrected,  and,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  add,  improved.  It  seems 
perfectly  ridiculous  that  a  civilised  peo- 
ple should  prefer  these  dyed  teas  to 
those  of  a  natural  ffreen.  No  wonder  that 
the  Chinese  consider  the  natives  of  the 
west  to  be  a  race  of  '  barbariana' 

"  One  day,  an  English  gentleman  in 
Shanghae,  being  in  conversation  with 
some  Chinese  from  the  green-tea  coun- 
try, asked  them  what  reasons  they  had 
for  dyeing  the  tea,  and  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  without  undergoing  this 
process.  They  acknowledged  that  tea 
was  much  better  when  prepared  with- 
out having  any  such  ingredients  mixed 
with  it^  and  that  they  never  drank  dyed 
teas  themselves;  but  justly  remarked 
that)  as  foreigners  seemed  to  prefer  hav- 
ing a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  gyp- 
sum with  their  tea,  to  make  it  look  uni- 
form and  pretty,  and  as  these  ingredi- 
ents were  cheap  enough,  tlie*  Chinese 
had  no  objection  to  supply  them,  espe- 


cially as  such  teas  always  fetched  s 
higher  price 

"I  took  some  trouble  to  ascertain 
precisely  the  quantity  of  colouring  mat- 
ter used  in  the  procees  of  dyeing  greeo 
teas,  not  certainly  with  the  view  of  as- 
sisting others,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
in  the  art  of  colouring,  but  simply  to 
show  green-tea  drinkers  in  Eoglaad, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  what  quantity  of 
Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  they  imbibe 
in  the  course  of  one  year.  To  14^  lb.  of 
tea  were  applied  8  mace  2|  candareens 
of  colouring  matter,  or  rather  morethso 
an  ounce.  In  every  hundred  pounds  of 
coloured  green  tea  consumed  in  England 
or  America,  the  consumer  actually 
drinks  more  than  half  a  pound  of  Prus- 
sian blue  and  eypsum  1  And  yet,  tell 
the  drinkers  of  tnis  coloured  tea  (hat 
the  Chinese  eat  cats,  dogs,  and  rats,  and 
they  will  hold  up  their  hands  in  amaie- 
ment,  and  pity  the  poor  Celestials  1 

"  Two  kinds  of  Prussian  blue  are  used 
by  the  tea-manufacturers:  one  is  the 
*kmd  commonly  met  with;  the  other  I 
have  seen  only  in  the  north  of  China. ^  It 
is  less  heavy  than  the  common  Prussian 
blue— of  a  bright  pale  tint,  and  very 
beautiful  Turmeric-root  is  frequently 
employed  inCanton,but  I  did  not  obserre 
it  in  use  in  Hwuy-chow." — ^VoL  iL  p.  69. 

The  above  admixture  is  equal  to 
about  a  grain  of  Prussian  blue  to  the 
ounce  of  tea,  or  one  five-hundredth  part 
of  the  whole  weight  What  the  eflfect 
of  this  small  quantity  daily  repeated 
would  at  length  be  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  dyed-tea  drinker,  we  cannot 
say.  It  may  be  altogether  insensible, 
and  it  may  also  be  serious  and  import- 
ant; and,  therefore,  being  an  adultera- 
tion, it  ought  to  be  avoided.  Because 
the  Prussian  blue,  when  introduced  in- 
to the  stomach,  may  produce  an  equiv- 
alent proportion  of  the  very  poisonous 
prussic  acid,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
many  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
dyed  tea  must  also  be  poisonous;  bat 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  small  proportion  of  it 
which  we  drink  m  our  tea  infusions 
can  do  any  serious  harm  even  to  the  in- 
veterate t«a-drinker. 

2.  Mate,  or  Paraguay  Tea,  thougn 
not  used  over  so  large  an  area  as  the 
tea-leaf  of  China,  is  as  much  the  ptf- 
sion  of  the  Brazilians,  and  their  neigh- 
bours in  South  America,  as  the  China 
tea  is  of  the  nations  of  North  Eastern 
Asia.    It  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
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of  the  Brazifian  holly  (Hex  Paraguay 
ehsis);  is  said   to  have  been  in  use 
among  the   Indian  nations  of  South 
America  from   time  immemorial ;  has 
been  drank  hj  all  classes  in  Paraguay 
smee  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century;   um   is   now  consumed   by 
'^ almost  the  whole  population  of  South 
America-'*   The  leaf  of  this  tree  is  four 
or  five  inches  long ;  and  afler  being 
dyed,   is    rubbed    to   powder   before 
being  infused.    The  dried  tea  has  much 
of  the  aroma  of  some  varieties  of  Chi- 
nese tea,  and  the  infusion  has  a  plea- 
sant odour,  and  an  agreeable,  letter 
taste.     It  is  more  exciting  than  Chi- 
nese tea  as  we  receive  and  use  it,  pro- 
ducing a  kind  of  intoxication ;    and 
after    excessive    indulgence,    leading 
even  to  ddirium  iremetis.    In  this  re- 
spect it  appears  to  resemble  new  tea, 
as  its  effects  are  sometimes  experienced 
m  Qiina.     And  as  the  people  of  Para- 
guay say  that  the  Mat6  loses  much 
by  keeping  and  by  carriage,  and  that 
its  true  effects  are  only  experienced 
where  it  can  be  obtained  quite  new, 
it  is  probable  that  the  more  powerful 
effects  produced  by  the  Paraguay  tea 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  custom  of  using  it  sooner  after 
it  is  dried  and  manufactured  than  is 
the  case  anywhere  with  the  Chinese  tea. 
The  tree  which  yields  the   Yerha^ 
or  plant  par  excellence^  as  this  tea  is 
called,  does  not  appear  to  be  an  object 
of  culture.     It  grows  spontaneously 
in  extensive  natural  plantations  amid 
the  forests  of  ParagJay.    The  princi- 
pal yerbals,  or  woods  of  this  tree,  are 
situated  in  the   neighbourhood   of  a 
small  town   called  VOla  Real,  about 
fifteen  hundred  miles  above  Assump- 
tion, on  the  Paraguay  river.     They 
are    scattered     about,    however,    in 
various  other  localities  upon  the  rich 
tract  of  country  which  extends   be- 
tween the  rivers  Parana  and  Uraguay. 
Permission  to    gather   the    leaves  is 
gnnted  by  the  government  to  certain 
merchants,  on  the  payment  of  a  stipu- 
lated sum.    These  merchants  fit  out 
parties  of  men,    chiefly  Indians,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  yerba, 
and  at  the  proper  season  proceed  to 
the  forests.     When,  in  the  course  of 
their  journey,  they  come  to  a  yerbal,  or 
growth  of  mate  trees,  sufficiently  ex- 


tensive to  make  it  wortii  their  while 
to  halt  and  collect  the  leaves,  they 
begin  by  constructing  a  long  line  of 
wigwams,  which  they  cover  with  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  banana  and  palm. 
Under  these  they  expect  to  pass  nearly 
six  months.  An  open  space  is  then 
prepared,  of  which  the  soil  is  beaten 
with  heavy  mallets  until  it  becomes 
hard  and  smooth.  Over  thb  is  erected 
a  kind  of  arch  made  of  hurdles,  called 
a  Barbagua^y  upon  which  the  yerba 
branches  are  placed.  Beneath  these  a 
krge  fire  is  kept  up  till  the  folia^  is 
thoroughly  dried  and  roasted,  wi&out 
being  scorched  or  suffered  to  ignite. 
The  hard  floor  is  then  swept  clean,  the 
dried  branches  laid  upon  it,  and  the 
now  brittle  leaves  beaten  off  with 
sticks,  which  partly  reduce  them  to 
powder.  They  are  then  crammed  and 
oeaten  into  sacks  made  of  damp  hides, 
which,  when  sewed  up,  and  left  to  dry, 
become  in  a  few  days  as  hard  as  stone. 
In  these  sacks,  Weighing,  about  two 
hundred  pounds,  the  maSk  is  well  pre- 
served. The  labour  of  collecting  the 
yerba,  in  the  midst  of  these  tropical 
forests,  is  very  severe,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  very  fatal  to  Indian  life. 
Many  of  the  Creoles  and  Mestizos 
even  assert  tiiat  the  Paraguayans  have 
exterminated  the  poor  Indians,  by 
compelling  them  to  the  labour  of  col- 
lecting this  plant 

From  the  smallest  shrubs  the  finest 
tea  is  obtained;  but  from  the  same 
kind  of  leaves  different  qualities  are 
procured,  according  to  the  mode  of 
preparation,  and  the  kind  of  weather 
which  prevails.  Three  principal  kinds, 
however,  are  prepared  and  sold  in 
South  America,  under  the  names  of 
caa-cuys,  caa-iniri,  and  caa-guazar— 
the  prefix  caa  signffying  the  leaf  itself. 
The  first  is  prepared  from  the  half- 
expanded  buds.  It  will  not  keep,  and 
its  consumption  is  entirely  confined  to 
Paraguay;  the  secandy  from  the  leaf 
carefully  picked  and  stripped  from  the 
nerves  oefore  roasting,  as  was  done  by 
the  Jesuits;  and  the  thirds  from  the 
entire  foliage,  roasted  as  above  de- 
scribed, without  any  preparation.  The 
two  latter  varieties  are  not  only  used 
largely  in  the  eountrv  of  Paraguay, 
but  are  exported  as  far  as  Lima  and 
Quito.* 


•  London  Jcwmal  o/Bciany,  voi  i  p.  87. 
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We  have  no  data  from  which  we  can 
calculate  the  total  amount  of  this  tea 
which  is  consumed  either  in  the  whole 
of  South  America,  or  in  the  country 
of  Paraguay  alone.  It  must,  however, 
be  yery  large,  mnce  the  quantity  ex- 
ported from  Paraguay  is  about  60,000 
quintals,  or  6,600,000  pounds  a-year. 
It  loses  in  virtue  and  navour,  and  its 
aromatic  bitterness  diminishes  by  ex- 
portation and  keeping;  and  hence, 
ofK  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
infusion  is  drunk  in  perfection  only  on 
the  spot  where  the  leaves  are  gathered 
and  newly  dried. 

In  Brazil,  a  variety  of  mat6,  called 
gongonhia,  la  in  use.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  two  other  species 
of  holly,  the  Hex  gongonhia,  and  the 
Hex  theezans ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
to  what  extent  it  is  manufactured  and 
consumed.  In  Chili  also,  a  tea  called 
Paraguay  tea,  but  diflTerent  from  the 
mat^,  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
the  Psoralea  glandulosa,  and  in  Cen- 
tral America  from  those  of  the  Cap- 
raria  bifolia. 

Tlie  use  of  the  mat6  is  very  fre- 
quent, as  well  as  very  universal,  in 
South  America.  At  every  meal  and 
at  every  hour  of  the  day  it  is  drunk. 
It  has  acquired  the  name  of  mate 
from  that  of  the  vessel  or  cup  in  whidi 
it  is  infused,  and  from  which  it  b 
drunk.  Hot  water  is  poured  upon 
the  powdered  leaf,  and  then  a  lump 
of  burned  sugar,  and  sometimes  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  added.  The  in- 
fusion is  sucked  through  a  tube 
(bombilla)y  often  made  of  silver,  which 
is  open  at  one  end,  and  has  a  per- 
forated bulb  or  strainer  at  the  other. 
The  cup  (mat6)  is  passed  from  hand 
to  hand — the  same  cup  and  often  the 
same  tube,  serving  a  whole  party. 
Tlie  leaves  will  bear  to  be  infused  or 
watered  three  times,  and  the  infusion 
is  drunk  off  quickly,  as  it  soon  becomes 
black  if  allowed  to  stand. 

"  Persons  who  are  fond  of  matd  con- 
sume about  an  ounce  a-day.  In  the 
mining  districts  it  is  most  universally 
taken,  experience  having  shown  that 
fermentea  liquors  are  there  prejudicial 
to  health.*  The  Creoles  in  South  America 
are  passionately  fond  of  the  beverage, 


and  never  travel  without  a  supply  of 
the  lea^  which  they  infuse  before  every 
meal,  and  sometimes  much  oftener,  never 
tasting  food  unless  they  have  first  drank 
their  mat6."t 

Many  virtues  are  ascribed  by  the 
native  population  to  tiiis  their  favour- 
ite beverage.  It  certainly  possesses 
many  of  the  ^ood  qualities  of  our 
Chinese  tea.  Like  opium,  also,  it  is 
sidd  to  calm  the  restless,  and  to  rouse 
the  torpid.  It  differs  from  both  of 
these,  however,  in  possessing  a  mov- 
ing  rather  than  an  astringent  effect 
upon  the  system.  But,  as  is  the 
case  with  opium,  the  habit  of  using 
it  becomes  a  kind  of  second  nature, 
so  that  to  give  it  up,  or  sensibly 
to  diminish  the  customary  allow- 
ance,  is  almost  impossible.  And 
further,  long  indulgence,  or  an  im- 
moderate consumption  of  it,  is  apt  to 
induce  diseases  similar  to  those  which 
follow  the  excessive  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  These  extreme  effects,  which 
follow  so  rarely  from  the  use  of  our 
imported  China  tea,  are,  we  believe, 
seen  only  in  the  native  country  of  the 

f>lant,  and  among  those  who  have 
ong  subjected  themselves  to  those 
narcotic  influences  which  newly  manu- 
factured mate,  in  common  with  newly- 
dried  green  tea,  exercises  upon  the 
system  even  of  tiie  healthiest  and  the 
strongest 

The  chemistry  of  the  mat6  leaf  is 
not  much  understood.  From  being 
rarely  met  with  in  Europe,  it,  has  not 
been  much  examined  by  chemists; 
yet  we  are  suflSciently  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  its  constituents  to  be 
able  to  account  for  its  most  striking 
effects.  Thus — First,  Like  Chinese 
tea,  it  contains  a  volatile  oil,  which  is 
formed  during  the  drying  of  the  leaf, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiarly  agreeable 
aroma,  which  gradually  escapes  from 
it  by  keeping,  and  upon  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  narcotic  virtue 
depends.  This  latter  fact  is  shown  by 
the  circumstances  ah*eady  stated,  that 
the  tea  becomes  less  valuable  when 
long  kept,  or  when  carried  to  great 
distances,  and  that  the  infusion  is  only 
drunk  in  perfection  near  the  yerbals 
where  it  b  collected  and  prepared. 


•  A  ma»m  of  the  Jesuits  was,  "  En  pais  caliente,  aguardiente ;  en  pais  frio  agua 
.  ;r"^     ,  T*"?  country,  brandy;  in  the  cold  country,  water, 
f  Hooker's  LoMkm  J<mmal  of  Boiany,  vol  i  p,  89. 
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Seconds  It  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  SteoJiouse,  that  this  leaf  also 
contains  'thdnej  the  vegetable  prin- 
ciple already  described  as  existing  in 
Qiinese  tea,  and  as  producing  remark- 
able  effects  when  introduced  into  the 
stomadi.  The  proportion  in  which  this 
substance  usually  exists  in  the  mat§, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Tkirdy  Paraguay  tea  contains  also 
a  large  proportion  of  a  peculiar  tan- 
nin, or  tannic  acid.  For  this  reason 
the  fresh  leaves  are  used  in  Brazil  by 
the  dyers.  It  is  the  presence  of  this 
substance  in  the  infusion  which  causes 
it  to  blacken  so  rapidly  when  exposed 
to  the  air.^  jukd  makes  it  necessary  to 
drink  it  off  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared. 
Were  it  poured  out  into  cups,  as  we 
do  mih  oar  China  tea,  die  liquid 
would  blacken  before  the  eyes  of  the 
drinker,  and  become  repulsive  to  his 
sight.  Hence  the  reason  for  the 
peculiar  mode  of  sucking  it  through  a 
tube,  which  is  practised  in  South 
America,  and  which  to  Europeans 
appears  at  first  not  only  singular,  but 
in  some  degree  disgusting.  And  last- 
ly, like  the  Chiiui  leaf,  it  contains 
nutritious  gluten,  of  which  only  a 
small  proportion  dissolves  when  the 
Xea  is  infused.  The  benefit  of  this 
ingreij^ent,  therefore,  is  experienced 
only  when  the  infused  leaf  is  subse- 
quently eaten,  as  is  the  case,  it  is 
said,  in  some  parts  of  South  America. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  remark- 
able to  find  so  great  a  similariU'  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  South 
American  leaf.  Both  contain  the 
same  active  ingredients,  and  both, 
though  belonging  to  ver}'  different 
tribes  of  plants,  have  been  selected, 
w^ithout  any  natural  concert,  to  serve 
the  same  physiological  purposes.  How 
come  tribes  so  remote  and  so  little 
civilised  to  stumble  upon  such  happy 
selections?  Impelled  by  a  common 
craving,  they  have  experimented,  un- 
consciously perhaps,  and  without 
method,  till  each  race  found,  among 
the  natural  products  within  their 
reach,  a  substance  by  which  tlio  crav- 
ing was  allayed.  What  b  least  to  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way,  perhaps,  is, 
that  the  leaf  is  dried  and  scorched  in 
a  similar  way  among  the  Bohea  hills, 
and  on  the  plains  of  Paraguay ;  and 
that  by  this  scorching,  one  of  tlie  most 
active  ingredients  is  in  both  cases  de- 


veloped. Are  wc,  in  this  circumstance, 
to  detect  another  trace  of  ancient 
communication  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Eastern  Asiatic,  and  those 
of  the  American  continents  ? 

3.  Coffee-tree, — ^Attention  has  lately 
been  drawn  to  the  leaf  of  the  coffee- 
tree  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the 
tea-tree  of  China.  At  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1651,  Dr.  Gardner  exhibited 
specimens  of  prepared  coffee  leaves, 
announced  at  the  same  time  that  they 
contained  theine,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  be  employed  in  England  as 
a  cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for  our 
ordinary  tea.  We  believe  he  has  since 
secured  his  property  in  this  suggestion 
by  a  patent 

Advertisements,  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  Ceylon  and  other 
newspapers,  soliciting  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  coffee-leaves  by  the  ton, 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  Eastern 
merchants  to  the  subject;  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  various  communwations 
which  have  been  made  public,  that 
the  use  of  coffee-leaves  in  this  way  is 
far  from  being  new.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  old  practice  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  the  Dutch  island  of 
Sumatra  especially,  prepared  coffee- 
leaves  form  "  the  only  beverage  of  the 
whole  population ;  and,  from  thcu'  nu- 
tritive qualities,  have  become  an  impor- 
tant necessary  of  life."  Nor  is  the  fact 
now  made  kno^vn  in  Europe  for  the 
first  time.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of 
the  Dutch  naturalists  who  have  visited 
the  Eastern  Islands,  and  it  was  espe- 
cially recommended  to  public  notice  in 
1845  by  Professor  Blume,  of  Leyden, 
well  known  by  his  travels  in  Java.  It 
is  one  of  the  anticipated  results  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  however,  that  it  has 
brought  this,  with  many  other  inte- 
resting economical  facts,  prominently 
before  the  public  eye,  and  will  lead  to 
an  early  testing  of  Uie  merits  of  the 
suggestions  to  which  they  have  sever- 
ally given  rise.  The  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ward,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  long  settled  at 
Padang,  iu  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and 
which  was  written  in  May  last,  contains 
the  latest  and  fullest  information  wo 
possess  upon  the  subject : — 

**  Although  long  a vare  of  the  coffee 
leaf  OS  an  article  of  diet  among  the  na- 
tives here,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
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it  might  be  introduced  saccesalblly  as 
BUch  at  home,  until  I  learnt  that  a  patent 
had  been  taken  out  by  Dr.  Gardner.  It 
then  struck  me  that,  as  its  adoption  in 
Europe  would  unquestionably  be  attend* 
ed  with  important  advantages  to  the  la- 
bouring classes^  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
of  its  general  use  here  might  be  of  ser- 
rice,  by  giving  that  confidence  in  it 
which  must  necessarily  be  wanting  to  a 
new  and  untried  article.  The  fact  of  it 
being  the  only  beverage  of  a  whole  pop- 
ulation, and  of  its  having,  from  its  nu- 
tritive qualitiesybecome  an  important  ne- 
cessary of  Iife,will  be  a  sufficient  ^aran- 
tee  of  its  safety  as  an  article  of  diet,  and 
of  its  freedom  from  deleterious  effects. 

**  The  natives  have  a  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  water  as  a  beverage,  asserting 
that  it  does  not  quench  thirst,  or  afford 
the  strength  and  support  the  coffee  leaf 
does.  With  a  little  boiled  rice  and  in- 
fusion of  the  coffee  leaf|  a  man  will  sup- 
port the  labours  of  the  field  in  rice-plan t- 
mg  for  days  and  weeks  successively,  up 
to  the  knees  in  mud,  under  a  burning 
sun  or  drenching  rains^  which  he  could 
not  do  by  the  use  of  simple  water,  or  by 
the  aid  of  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors. 
I  have  haa  opportunit}'^  of  observing  for 
twenty  yeans  tne  comparative  use  of  the 
coffee  leaf  in  one  class  of  natives,  and  of 
spirituous  liquors  in  another,  the  native 
Sumatrans  using  the  former,  and  the  na- 
tives of  British  India,  settled  here,  the 
latter ;  and  I  find  that  while  the  former 
expose  themselves  with  impunity  for 
any  period  to  every  degree  of  heat,cold, 
and  wet^  the  latter  can  endure  neither 
wet  nor  cold,  not  even  a  short  period^ 
without  danger  to  their  health. 

**  Engaged  m^'self  in  agriculture,  and 
being  in  consequence  much  exposed  to 
the  weather,  I  was  induced  several  3'ears 
ago,  from  an  occasional  use  of  the  coffee 
leaf,  to  adopt  it  as  a  daily  beverage,  and 
my  constant  practice  has  been  to  take 
a  couple  of  cups  of  strong  infnsion  with 
milk  in  the  evening,  as  a  restorative 
after  the  business  of  the  day.  I  find 
from  it  immediate  relief  from  hunger 
and  fatigue,  the  bodily  strength  in- 
creased, and  the  mind  left  for  the  eve- 
ning clear  and  in  full  possession  of  all 
its  faculties.  On  its  fii-st  usf%  and  when 
the  leaf  has  not  been  sufficiently  roast- 
ed, it  is  said  to  produce  vt^/<??k?^  ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  where  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  rather  by  adding  strength 
and  activity  to  the  mental  faculties, 
than  by  inaucing  nervous  excitement. 
I  do  not  recollect  this  effect  on  myself 
except  once,  and  that  was  when  the  leaf 
was  msuffioiently  roasted. 
"As  a  beverage^  the  natives  universally 


prefer  the  leaf  to  the  berry,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  it  contains  more  of  the  bitter 
principle,  and  is  more  nutritious.  They 
are  not  unacquainted  with  the  extract  in 
a  half-solid  form  obtained  by  deeoction ; 
but  in  the  lowlands  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  apply  it  to  any  particular  purpose. 
The  roasted  leaf  used  to  form  an  article 
of  trade  betwixt  the  coffee  districts  of 
the  interior  and  the  lowland)  of  the 
coast ;  but  since  the  grovemment  mono- 
polised the  produce,  this  trade  has  in  a 
^eat  measure  ceased, the  natives  believ- 
ing the  sale  of  the  leaf,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  berry,  forbidden.  In  the  lowlaode^ 
coffee  is  not  planted  for  the  berry,being 
not  sufficiently  productive;  but  the 
people  plant  about  their  houses  for  the 
Jeaf^  for  their  own  use,  not^  however,  to 
the  extent  of  the  demand ;  so  that  in  tke 
settlement  of  Padang  they  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  berry  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  burnt  rice,  without  which 
the  beverage  would  be  too  dear  for  them. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact^  however,  that 
everywhere  they  prefer  the  leaf  to  the 
berry. 

"  The  sample  I  send  you  is  the  produce 
of  my  own  groimd,  properly  preps  red  by 
a  native  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cess. The  best  mode  of  roasting,  he 
says,  is  by  holding  the  leaves  over  the 
dear  flame  of  a  fire  made  of  dry  bam- 
boo. The  fireplace  sliould  be  circular,  of 
brick  or  other  material,  two  feet  deep, 
two  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom  inside, 
and  one  and  a  half  at  top,  with  a  small 
door-place  on  one  side  for  introducing 
tlie  fuel.  The  reason  for  using  bamboo 
as  a  fuel 'is,  that  it  produces  but  little 
smoke;  and  that  little,  containing  no 
creosote,  does  not  adhere  to  the  leaf. 
When  sufficiently  roasted,  the  leaves 
have  a  brownish  buff  colour,  and  are 
then  separated  from  the  stalks,  which 
are 'arranged  in  the  elit  of  a  stick  afresh, 
and  roasted  by  themselves.  Tlie  natives 
pound  the  whole  of  these  roasted  stalks 
m  a  mortar,  and  mix  them  witli  the  leaf 
for  sale ;  but  as  the  bark  only  contains 
extract,  it  is  better  to  rub  off  this  bc- 
twLxt  the  hands,  and  to  r^ect  the  wood. 
"  I  have  already  remarked,  that  wkilMi 
the  culture  of  thevoffee-plant  for  Us  fruit 
is  limited  to  particular  soils  and  elevated 
climates,  it  may  be  grown  for  the  leaf 
wherever  uilhin  the  tropics  the  soil  is  sitf 
fcicntly  fertile.  This  extensive  habitat, 
if  I  may  so  term  it^  added  to  its  nutritive 
qualities,  and  freedom  from  deleterious 
principles,points  it  out  as  the  best  adapt- 
ed of  all  .the  productions  affording  caf- 
feine for  general  consumption  ;  and  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  article  can  be 
sent  to  distant  countries  without  deteri- 
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oration,  I  diall  haye  every  confidence  in 
its  ultimate  adoption  for  general  use. 

**  The  price  here  of  the  leaves  prepared 
for  nse  is  generally  about  1^  a  pound ; 
and  I  soppoee  it  may  be  prepaid  and 
packed  for  the  European  market  of  good 
quality  for  2d^  affording  sufficient  profit 
to  the  planter,  and  bringing  it  within 
i«aeh  of  the  poorest  classes  of  Europe."* 

Among  all  the  facts  contained  in 
thb  letter,  none  is  more  interesting 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
few  lines  we  have  put  in  italics.  The 
plant  can  be  grown  for  the  leaf  any- 
where within  the  tropics  where  the 
soU  is  fertile,  and  the  climate,  of 
coarse,  moist  enough  to  promote  the 
rapid  growth  of  green  vegetation. 
Should  the  leaf  thereof  prove  grate- 
ful to  European  palates,  we  may  hope 
to  sec  the  coffee  plant  cultivated  for 
thb  new  use  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  from  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
excluded.  The  Brazilian  govern- 
ment is  said  to  be  already  directing 
its  attention  to  the  sul^ec^  and  ship- 
ments of  dried  coffi^e  leaves  are  spoken 
of  as  having  been  made  from  that 
country  to  Europe.  The  dried  leaves 
are  d^ribcd  as  possessing  an  ex- 
tremely fragrant  odour,  resembling 
that  of  a  mixture  of  tea  and  coffee. 
When  immersed  in  boiling  water, 
they  yield  a  clear  brown  infusion, 
which,  with  sugar  and  cream,  forms 
an  agreeable  beverage.  As  to  the 
constituents  of  the  leaves,  their  aroma 
shows  that  they  contain  a  volatile  oil 
which.  like  that  of  tea,  has  been  pro- 
duced during  the  roasting.  It  has  been 
shown  that  they  contain  theine,  tannic 
acid,  gum,  and  gluten,  as  tea  leaves 
do;  and  the  so-called  bitterness  for 
which  they  are  preferred  to  the  coffee 
bean  by  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  they  contain  the 
tannic  acid  in  very  considerable  pro- 
portion. In  so  far  as  their  composi- 
tion is  concerned,  therefore,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  may  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  Chinese  tea  in 
its  action  on  the  system.  And  this  in- 
ference is  supported  by  the  properties 
whbh,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  they 
have  actually  been  observed  to  possess 
— by  the  wakefulness  they  are  said  to 
produce — ^by  the    refreshment  which 


the  drinkin|f  of  them  imparts— by  the 
actual  nutritive  power  they  are  believed 
to  exhibit,  and  by  the  general  favour 
they  have  found  in  the  estimation  df 
the  people  of  Sumatra. 

One  other  remarit  suggests  itselt 
Were  we,  who  are  altogether  ^una<y 
quainted  with  Dr.  Gardner,  entitled 
to  assume  that  he  was  unaware  of  the 
use  of  the  coffee4eaf  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  when  he  suggested  the 
substitution  of  it  in  this  country  for 
the  leaf  of  China,  we  might  quote  this 
suggestion  as  an  instance  of  the  valu- 
able practical  results  to  which  chemi* 
cal  analysis  so  often  leads.  But  we 
have  seen  that  the  fiict  was  weU 
known  in  other  countries,  and  may 
therefore  have  been  also  heard  of  by 
chemists  in  England.  Yet  this  more 
general  suggestion  the  discussion 
throws  out,  that  any  leaf  In  which 
chemistry  may  hereafter  detect  theine, 
may  with  much  hope  of  success  be  re- 
commended for  trial  as  a  substitute  for 
Chinese  tea. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  troal 
of  the  Labrador  tea,  the  Abyssinian  tea, 
the  Mauritius  tea,  the  Tasmanian  teas, 
and  the  various  other  substitutes  which 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  have 
been  employed  in  the  form  of  infusions 
for  the  same  purposes  for  which  Chi- 
nese tea  is  usu^iy  drunk.  We  musi 
hasten  to  our  other  classes  of  infused 
beverages. 

n.  The  Coffees. — Besides  the 
real  Coffea  Arabica,  other  species  of 
the  coffee-plant  are  cultivated  in  diffe- 
rent countries,  and  yield  a  useful 
marketable  bean.  In  Silhet  and 
Nepaul  tiie  Coffea  Bengalensis  is  cul- 
tivatcd,— on  the  coast  of  Mosam- 
bique,  the  C.  Moxambicana^ — on  the 
coast  of  Zanguebar,  the  C  ZanguC' 
barioi, — and  in  the  Mauritius  the  C. 
Mauriliana.  The  seed  of  the  last  of 
these  tastes  disagreeably  sharp  and 
bitter,  and  sometimes  causes  vomit- 
ing; yet  it  is  in  some  places  cultivated 
instead  of  the  C.  Arabica,  We  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  bota- 
nical histor)'  of  these  different  plants 
to  venture  an  opinion  on  the  suoject ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  these  so>called 
different  species  may,  like  the  varie- 


*  Pharmaceutical  Journal  and  TVan^actiont, 
Pp.  208,  209. 
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ties  of  the  tea-plant,  be  all  only  diflfe- 
rent,  somewhat  modified,  forms  of  the 
same  original  species. 

1.  Arabian  Coffee  is  said  to  be  in- 
digenous in  the  countries  of  En&rea 
and  CafTa  in  southern  Abyssinia.  Tn 
these  districts  the  coffee-tree  still 
grows  like  a  wild  weed  over  the  rich 
surface  of  the  country.  The  roasted 
seed  or  bean  has  also  been  in  use  as 
a  beverage  in  Abyssinia  generally, 
from  time  immemorial,  and  is  at  the 
present  day  extensively  cultivated  in 
that  country.  From  Abyssinia  it  was 
introduced  into  Arabia  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  century,  when  it 
partiy  superseded  the  more  ancient 
Abyssinian  tea.  About  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  it  began  to  be  used 
in  Constantinople,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  priests,  be- 
came an  article  of  general  consump- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury (1652)  the  first  coffee-house  was 
opened  in  London  by  a  Greek  named 
Pasqua,  and  twenty  years  after,  the 
first  was  established  at  Marseilles. 
Since  that  time,  both  the  culture  and 
consumption  of  coffee  have  continually 
extended.  It  has  become  the  staple 
produce  of  important  colonies,  and  the 
daily  and  most  cherished  drink  of  pro- 
bably more  than  a  hundred  millions  of 
men! 

The  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1852  amounted  to  thirty- 
five  millions  of  pounds,  of  which  up- 
wards of  twenfy  millions  were  im- 
ported from  our  own  colony  of  Ceylon, 
four  millions  from  Jamaica,  and  eight 
millions  from  Costa  Rica  and  Brazil. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  much 
more  generally  used  than  among  our- 
selves. The  total  European  consump- 
tion was  estimated  a  few  years  ago 
at  seventy-five  thousand  tons,  or  ono 
hundred  and  wxty-eight  millions  of 
pounds,  valued  at  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lions sterling.  It  probably  approaches 
now  to  two  hundred  millions  of 
pounds.  The  entire  weight  of  coffee 
produced  in  the  whole  world  is  guessed 
at  about  six  hundred  millions  of 
pounds. 

The  quality  of  raw  coffee  does  not 
appear  to  dei)end  so  much  on  the 
mode  of  collecting  and  drying  as  that 
of  tea  does.  Soil  and  climate  are  the 
circumstances  which  chiefly  affect  its 
conunerdal  value.    The    flavour  and 


quality  of  the  beverage  prepared  from 
it  depend  very  much,  however,  upon 
the  manner  of  roasting  the  bean,  and 
of  subsequQptly  preparing  the  info- 
etton. 

The  coffee  tree,  when  full  grown, 
and  in  good  health,  attains  a  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  and  is  covered  with 
a  dark  and  shining  foliage.  It  is  sowa 
in  nurseries,  transplanted  when  about 
six  months  old,  in  three  years  comes 
into  full  bearing,  and,  in  favourable 
circumstances,  wBl  continue  to  bear  for 
twenty  years.  It  delights  in  a  dry  soil 
and  a  warm  situation.  On  dry  and 
elevated  spots  the  berries  are  smaller, 
and  have  a  better  flavour.  Bat  berries 
of  all  sizes  improve  in  flavour  or  ripen 
by  keeping.  The  small  berries  of 
Arabia  will  ripen  in  Ihrce  years,  but  the 
worst  coffee  produced  in  America  will, 
in  from  ten  to  fourteen  years,  become 
**  as  good,  and  acquire  as  high  a  flavour, 
as  the  best  we  now  have  from  Tur- 
key/'—(Ellis.) 

The  sensible  properties  and  general 
effects  of  coffee,  like  those  of  tea,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  to  be  stated 
in  detail.  It  exhilarates,  arouses, 
and  keeps  awake.  It  allays  hunger 
to  a  certain  extent,  gives  to  the 
weary  increased  strength  and  vigour, 
and  imparts  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
repose.  Its  physiological  cfPei^ts  upon 
the  system,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
scientifically  investigated,  appear  to 
be,  that  while  it  makes  the  brain  more 
active,  it  soothes  the  body  generaUy, 
makes  the  change  and  waste  of  matter 
much  slower  than  usual,  and  the  de- 
mand for  food,  in  consequence,  pro- 
portionately less.  All  these  effects 
are  produced  by  the  conjoined  action 
of  three  ingredients,  either  identical 
with,  or  similar  to,  those  contained  in 
tea.  These  are  a  volatile  oil  pro- 
duced during  the  roasting — a  variety 
of  tannic  acid,  which  is  also  altered  in 
some  degree  during  the  roasting — and 
the  substance  call^  theine  or  caffeine, 
which  is  common  to  both  tea  and 
coffee. 

First,  the  Volatile  Oil.  When  tho 
coffee-bean  is  gathered  and  dried  in 
tho  air,  it  has  comparatively  little 
smell,  and  only  a  slight  bitter  and  as- 
tringent taste.  As  with  the  tea-leaf, 
it  is  during  the  roasting  of  the  coffee 
that  the  much-prized  aroma  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  taste  and  flavour 
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are    brooght    out  or   produced.      In 
teas,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proportion  of 
volatile   oil*  amounts    to    al>out  one 
pound  in  a  hundred  of  the  dried  leaf, 
fmt  in  roasted  coffee  it  rarely  amounts 
to  more  than  one  in  fifty  to  a  hundred 
thousand!     And  yet,  on  the  different 
proportions  of  this  oil  which  they  seve- 
ral] v  contain,  the  aroma,  and  the  con- 
sequent estimation  in  the  market  of 
the  differeDt  varieties  of  coffee,  in  a 
great  measure  depend.  A  higher  aroma 
would   make  the  inferior  Ceylon,  Ja- 
maica, and  East  India  coffees,  nearly 
equal  in  value  to  the  finest  Mocha ;  and 
if  the  oil  could  be  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  this  fmvour,  it  would 
be  worth  in  the  market  as  much  as  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling  an  ounce ! — 
(Patek.)      How  it  comes — ^by  what 
^ow  chemical  change  within  the  Dean — 
tliat  coffee  of  the  most  mferior  quality 
so  ripens  by  keeping,  as  at  length  to 
yield,  on  roasting,  a  coffee  equal  to  the 
finest  Mocha,  we  do  not  as  yet  know. 
The  oil  is  fonned  during  the  roasting 
by  the  action  of  the  heat  on  some  sul^ 
stance  present    in  the    natural  bean, 
probably  in  small  quantity  only.    It 
is  possible  that,  by  prolonged  keeping, 
this   substance  is  itself  formed  in  the 
inferior  qualities  of   coffee ;  so  that 
when    roasted    after  the    keeping,  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  valuable  aro- 
matic oil  is  produced  in  the  bean. 

The  effect  of  the  volatile  oil  of  coffee 
upon  the  system  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  direct  experiment.  When 
roasted  coffee  is  distilled  with  water, 
this  oil  passes  over,  and  by  drinking 
the  distilled  water  and  oil  together, 
its  effects  may  be  ascertained,  in  this 
way  it  has  been  found  to  have  an 
effect  in  retarding  the  waste  and  loss 
of  the  tissues,  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  theine  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  It  produces  also  on  agreeable 
excitement,  and  a  gentle  perspiration, 
and  dispels  the  sensation  of  hunger. 
Id  its  exhilarating  action  upon  the 
brain,  it  affects  the  imagination  less 
than  tlio  reasoning  powers.  When  taken 
in  large  quimtity,  it  causes  sleeplessness 
and  symptoms  of  congestion.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  volatile  em- 
pyreumatic  oily  constituents  of  roasted 
coffee,  though  present  only  in  minute 
quantity,  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  animal  economy,  exciting  to 
greater  activity  both  the  vascular  and 


nervous  systems,  and  yet  retarding 
the  waste  of  the  tissues  equally  with 
the  theine  which  the  mfusion  of  coffee 
usually  contains. 

Thb  activity  of  the  volatile  oil  of 
coffee  justifies  us  in  concluding  that 
the  similar  oils  which  are  formed  in 
tea  and  mat^,  by  the  drying  and 
roasting  of  the  leaves,  exercise  a  simi- 
lar  effect  upon  the  system,  and  have 
a  considerable  share  in  produchig  the 
effects  for  which  the  beverages  pre- 
pared from  these  leaves  are  distin- 
guished. 

Second,  The  tannic  acid  of  coffee 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  tea, 
making  a  solution  of  iron  green  in- 
stead of  black,  as  that  of  tea  does.  It 
is  also  less  in  quantity  in  coffee  than 
in  tea ;  but  it  is  the  presence  of  this 
substance  in  the  inftision  of  coffee 
which  enables  us  to  clarify  ft,  and  often 
improve  its  flavour,  by  putting  into 
the  coffee-pot  a  bit  of  fish-skin,  or  a 
morsel  of  isinglass. 

Tkird,  The  theme  or  caffeine  exists 
in  different  proportions  in  different 
varieties  of  coffee.  It  varies  from 
half  a  pound  to  as  much,  according  to 
some  experiments,  as  three  or  four 
pounds  in  the  hundred  pounds  of 
coffee.  Weight  for  weight,  therefore, 
it  is  probable  that  the  average  quali- 
ties of  tea  and  coffee  wo  usually  con- 
sume, yield  nearly  equal  quantities  of 
tlieino  to  the  water  in  which  they  are 
infused.  But  as  we  generally  use  a 
gi  eater  weight  of  coffee  than  of  tea  in* 
preparing  our  infusions,  a  cup  of  coffee 
of  ordinary  strength  will  contain  more 
theine  than  a  cup  of  ordinary  tea. 

But  the  coffee-bean  contains  also 
about  thirteen  per  cent  of  a  nutritious 
gluten,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  tea,  is 
very  sparingly  dissolved  by  boiling 
water,  and  is  usually  thrown  away  in 
the  insoluble  dregs  of  the  coffee. 
Among  some  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
the  custom  prevails  of  drinking  the 
grounds  along  with  the  infusion  of  the 
coffee.  By  this  practice  no  waste 
takes  place  of  any  of  the  nutritive 
matter  which  the  roasted  coffee  con- 
tains. 

Coffee  loses  about  one-fifth  of  its 
weight  by  roasting,  but  increases 
neariy  one-half  in  bulk.  The  quality 
of  the  aroma  varies  very  much  with 
the  heat  at  which  the  bean  is  roasted, 
and  the  length  to  which  the  roastinp 
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is  carried.  It  is  most  agreeablo  when 
the  hoat  has  not  been  greater  than  is 
sufficient  to  impart  to  it  a  light  brown 
colour.  The  farther  it  is  carried  be- 
yond this  point,  the  more  of  a  disagree- 
able secondary  smell  mingles  with  the 
esteemed  aroma,  and  lessens  the  value 
of  the  product 

The  way  in  which  ^e  roasting  is 
conducted,  affects  also  the  proportion 
of  the  ground  coffee  which  dissolves 
in,  or  18  taken  up  by  the  water  in 
which  it  is  infused.  And  yet  different 
coffees,  apparently  roasted  to  the  same 
extent,  often  yield  infusions  which 
contain  very  different  proportions  of 
,  solid  matter.  Of  some  coffees,  water 
takes  up  more  than  a  third,  of  others 
as  little  as  an  eighth  of  the  whole 
weight.  Beverages  so  different  must 
act  very  differently  upon  the  system ; 
but  we  have  no  accurate  experiments 
as  yet  to  show  what  these  differences 
are.  A  more  uniformly  strong,  and  a 
more  agreeable  infusion  of  coffee,  is 
said  to  be  obtained  by  adding  a  little 
soda  to  the  water  in  which  me  coffee 
is  infused.  The  proportion  reeom- 
mended  is  about  forty  grains  of  dry, 
or  twice  as  much  of  crystallised  car- 
bonate of  soda,  to  the  pound  of  coffee. 

The  chemical  changes  caused  by  the 
roasting  are  the  production  of  the  ac- 
tive ompyreumatic  oil,  and  of  a  brown 
bitter  substance,  the  chemical  .  pro- 
perties of  which,  and  its  action  upon 
the  system,  still  remain  to  be  investi- 
gated. They  are  produced  from  the 
soluble  part  of  the  raw  bean,  but  by 
what  chemical  changes  is  not  yet 
known. 

In  some  countries  it  is  the  custom 
to  disguise  and  heighten  the  natural 
flavour  of  the  roasted  coffee  by  the 
addition  of  spices.  Thus  M.  do  Saulcy, 
in  his  recent  tour  round  the  Dead  Sea, 
found  the  Bedouins,  in  the  country 
of  ancient  Moab,  drinking  coffee,  of 
which  he  says  that  it  was  *'  an  abso- 
lute decoction  of  cloves ! "  *  Of  course, 
this  large  addition  of  spices  must  mo- 
dify considerably  the  action  of  the 
coffee  upon  the  system;  but  of  the 
nature  of  this  modification  we  can  as 
yet  only  guess. 

2  Chicory  Coffee, — Chicory  or  wild 
endive  (Cichoreum  irUybiLs)  is  a  native 
weed  which,  with  its  large  pale  blue 


flowers,  is  seen  scattered  about  in 
numerous  placea  It  has  a  lar^ 
white,  parsnip-like  tap-root,  which 
increases  in  size  when  the  plant  is 
subjected  to  cultivation.  This  root 
abounds  in  a  bitter  juice,  which  has 
led  to  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 
The  plant  is  now  extensively  (^ti- 
vated  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  which 
is  taken  up,  washed,  sliced,  dried,  and 
then  roasted  till  it  acquires  a  choco- 
late colour.  When  ground  like  coffee, 
it  is  ready  for  use.  Infused  even  in 
cold  water,  it  gives  a  dark-coloured 
infusion,  possessed  of  a  sweetish  bitter 
taste.  By  many  persons  the  addition 
of  a  little  of  this  liquid  to  the  infusion 
of  genuine  coffee  is  regarded  as  an 
improvement  The  bitter  substance 
itself  is  not  considered  unwholesome. 
On  the  contrary,  as  vegetable  bitters 
very  generally  possess  a  tonic  quality, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  bitter  of 
chicory  may  be  amon^  the  number. 

But  the  use  of  chicory  appears  to 
have  originated  from  other  causes 
than  the  discovery,  or  even  the  sup 
posed  presence,  of  a  tonic  property  m 
its  bitter  ingredient  A  little  of  the 
roasted  chicory  gives  as  dark  a  colour 
to  water,  and  as  bitter  a  taste,  as  a 
great  deal  of  coffee ;  and  hence  it  was 
originally  introduced  into  the  coffee 
houses  for  a  purpose  akin  to  that 
which  takes  Cocculus  indicus  into  the 
premises  of  the  fraudulent  brewer.  It 
gave  colour  and  taste  to  the  beverage 
of  the  drinker,  while  at  the  same 
time,  it  saved  the  expensive  coffee  of 
the  seller.  The  public  taste  gradually 
accommodated  itself  to  the  fraudulent 
mixture;  it  became  by-and-by  even 
grateful  to  the  accustomed  palate,  and 
finally  a  kind  of  favourite  necessity  to 
the  lovers  of  biller  coffee.  How  far 
circumstances  are  gradually  giving  to 
the  infusion  of  chicory,  in  some  coun- 
tries, tRo  character  of  a  national  be- 
verage, may  be  judged  of  from  the 
facts  that  the  quantity  of  the  dried 
root  consumed  in  France  amounts 
already  to  twelve  millions  of  pounds 
a-year;  and  that  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  the  women  are  becoming 
regular  chicory-topers  (Cichoricn- 
Kaffee  Schwelgerinnen),  and  are  mak- 
ing of  it  an  important  part  of  their 
orainary  sustenance. 


*  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea,  vol  i  p.  813. 
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Tlie  aetiTe  mgredienta  in  roasted 
chicory  are,  Jirst^  the  empyreumatic 
▼olatile  (41  produced  during  the  roast- 
ing. Thou^  not  80  fragrant,  this  oil 
probably  exercises  upon  the  system 
some  of  the  gently  exciting  nerve- 
soothing  and  honger-stayinfi^  influence 
of  the  similar  oils  contained  in  tea  and 
coffee;  and,  second,  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple. To  many  persons,  whilo  un- 
accustomed to  it,  this  bitter  substance 
is  not  only  disagreeable,  but  nauseous 
hi  a  high  degree.  Custom,  however, 
roeoncfles  most  persons  to  its  taste; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  it  may  possess 
a  tonic  or  strengthening  property. 
Taken  in  moderate  quantities,  these 
ingredients  of  chicory  are  probably 
not  injurious  to  health;  but  by  pro- 
longed and  frequent  use,  they  produce 
heartburn,  cramp  in  the  stomach,  loss 
of  appetite,  acidity,  weakness  of  the 
limbs,  sleeplessness,  a  drunken  cloudi- 
ness of  the  senses,  &c,  &c.  At  the 
best,  therefore,  it  is  a  substitute  for 
eofiee,  to  which  only  those  fo  whom  the 
price  is  an  object  ought  to  have  re- 
eonne. 

Another  reason  why  the  use  of  chi- 
cory should  be  avoided  by  those  who 
can  afibrd  to  buy  pure  conoe,  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  pure  chicory  is  as 
difficult  to  be  met  with  in  the  market 
as  unadulterated  coffee.  Venetian  red 
is  very  commonly  employed  to  impart 
to  the  chicory  a  true  coffee  colour; 
and  it  is  curious  to  obsen'e  how  the 
practice  of  adultcmtion  extends  itself 
from  trade  to  trade.  The  coffee  dealer 
adulterates  with  chicory;  the  chicory- 
roaster  adulterates  his  chicory  with 
Venetian  red,  to  please  the  eye  of  the 
fraudulent  coffee-dealer;  and,  lastly, 
the  Venetian-red  manufacturer  grinds 
up  his  colour  with  brick-dust,  that,  by 
his  greater  cheapness,  and  the  variety 
of  shades  ho  offers,  he  may  secure  the 
patronage  of  the  fraudulent  traders  in 
chicory! 

in.  The  Cocoas,  as  we  have  said, 
are  gruels  rather  than  infusions.  They 
are  fonned  from  oily  seeds,  which  are 
ground  to  pulp  between  hot  rollers, 
and  aro  then  diffused  through  boiling 
water. 

1.  The  Mexican  Cocoa  is  the  seed  of 
the  TTieobroma  cacao.  This  is  a  small 
but  beautiful  tree,  with  bright,  dark- 
green  leaves,  which  is  a  native  of  the 


West  Indies  and  of  the  central  regions 
of  America.  It  grows  spontaneously 
in  Mexico  and  on  the  coast  of  Carao- 
cas,  and  forms  whole  forests  in  Deme- 
rara. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Mexico,  they 
found  a  beverage  prepared  from  this 
seed  in  common  use  among  the  native 
inhabitants.  It  was  known  by  the 
Mexican  name  of  ChocoUatl,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  m  use  from  time 
immemorial.  It  was  brought  thence 
to  Europe  t>y  the  Spaniards  in  162Q, 
and  has  since  been  introduced  more 
or  less  extensively  as  a  beverage  into 
every  civilized  country.  Linnsus  was 
so  fond  of  it  that  he  gave  to  the  tree 
the  generic  name  of  thoobroma — ^food 
of  the  goods. 

The  fruit  of  the  tree,  which,  like 
the  fig,  grows  directly  from  the  stem 
and  principal  branches,  is  of  the  form 
and  size  of  a  small  oblong  melon  or 
thick  cucumber.  It  contains  from  six 
to  thirty  beans  or  seeds,  imbedded  in 
rows  in  a  spongy  substance,  like  that 
of  the  water-melon.  When  ripe,  the 
fruit  is  plucked,  opened,  the  seeds 
cleaned  from  the  marrowy  sub- 
stance, and  djicd.  In  the  West 
Indies  they  aro  immediately  picked 
for  market;  but.,  in  the  Caraccas, 
they  are  first  put  in  heaps,  and  co- 
vered over,  or  sometimes  buried  in  the 
earth  till  they  undergo  a  slight  fermen- 
tation before  they  aro  finally  dried 
and  picked  for  market.  By  this  treat- 
ment they  lose  a  portion  of  their  na- 
tural bitterness  and  acrimony  of  taste, 
which  is  greater  in  the  beans  of  the 
mainJAnd  than  in  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can islands.  The  cocoa  of  Central 
America  is,  however,  of  superior  qua- 
lity, or  at  least  is  more  generally 
esteemed  in  the  European  markets 
than  that  which  is  ^own  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  still  retjuns  a  greater  degree 
of  bitterness,  and  this  may  be  one  rea- 
son for  the  preference  given  to  it 

The  cocoa  of  Trinidad  is  the  variety 
chiefly  consumed  in  this  country.  The 
quality  of  the  mainland  cocoas  which 
come  to  the  Englis^h  market,  from 
Bahia  and  Guayaquil  for  example, 
has  hitherto  been  always  inferior. 
The  reason  of  this  has  been,  that  until 
the  recent  alteration  of  the  Tariff  the 
duty  on  British  province  cocoa  was 
Id.  a  pound,  and  five  per  cent  add* 
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tiona] ;  while  on  foreign  cocoa  it  was 
2d.  a  pound,  and  five  per  cent.  This 
difference  was  equal  to  one  fourth  or 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  price  of  the 
cocoa ;  and,  therefore,  whUe  it  brought 
to  our  market  the  best  qualities  pro> 
duced  in  Trinidad  and  our  other  co- 
lonies, it  excluded  all  but  the  inferior 
qualities  of  foreign  cocoa,  which,  after 
paying  this  heavy  duty,  could  still  be 
sold  as  low  as  the  produce  of  our  own 
plantations.  The  more  choice  varie- 
ties were  sent  to  the  markets  of 
Mexico,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  in 
which  countries  also  the  beverages 
prepared  from  it  are  more  popumr, 
and  in  more  general  use  than  among 
ourselves.  Indeed,  they  have  never 
been  favourites  among  us,  nor  has  the 
consumption  of  cocoa  kept  pace  even 
with  the  increase  of  the  population. 
Thus  the  importation  in 


1840  was 
1842     ** 
1862     " 


3,499,746  lb. 

3,172,265 

3,400,000 


So  that  for  twenty  years  the  quantity 
imported  yearly  into  the  United  Kinff- 
dom  has  been  nearly  stationary,  iy 
the  recent  alteration  of  the  Tariff, 
however,  the  duty  on  foreign  cocoa 
has  been  reduced  to  a  penny  a-pound, 
the  same  as  on  British  plantation 
cocoa.  All  qualities,  therefore,  will 
now  come  to  us  under  equal  advan- 
tages, and  we  may  expect  both  that 
the  article  will  be  cheapened  in  the 
market,  and  that  the  consumption  of  it 
will  largely  increase. 

The  cocoa  bean  of  commerce  is  brit- 
tle, of  a  dark-brown  colour  internally, 
eats  like  a  rich  nut,  and  has  a  slightly 
nstrinffent  but  distinctly  bitter  taste. 
This  oittemess,  as  we  have  said,  is 
more  decided  in  the  South  American 
varieties.  In  preparing  it  for  use,  it 
is  gently  roasted  in  an  iron  cylinder — 
in  the  same  way  as  coffee  is  roasted 
— till  the  aroma  appears  to  be  fully 
developed,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool. 
The  bean  is  now  more  brittle,  lighter 
brown  in  colour,  and  both  the  natural 
astringeney  and  the  bitterness  are  less 
perceptible  than  before.  It  is  manu- 
factured for  the  market  in  one  or  other 
of  three  prmcipal  ways.  Firsts  the 
whole  bean,  after  roasting,  is  beat 
into  a  paste  in  a  hot  mortar,  or  is 
ground  between  hot  rollers  adjusted 
for  the  purpose.     This,  mixed  with 


starch,  sugar,  and  other  amilar  ingre- 
dients in  various  proportions,  fonns 
the  common  cocoa,  the  rock  cocoa, 
the  soluble  cocoa,  &c.,  of  the  shops. 
These  are  often  gritty  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  earthy  and  other  matters, 
which  adhere  to  the  husk  of  the  bean. 
8ec<ynd,  the  bean  is  deprived  of  ite 
husk,  which  forma  about  eleven  per 
cent  of  its  weight,  and  is  then  crushed 
into  fragments.  These  form  the  cocoa 
nibs  of  the  shops,  and  are  the  purest 
state  in  which  cocoa  can  usually  be  ob- 
tained from  the  retail  dealer.  Or, 
thirds  the  bean  when  shelled  is  ground 
at  once  into  a  paste  by  means  of  hot 
rollers;  this  paste,  mixed  with  sugar, 
and  seasoned  with  vanilla,  and  some- 
times with  cinnamon  and  cloves,  forms 
Uie  long-known  chocolate. 

When  prepared,  it  is  also  used  in 
three  different  ways.     The  chocolate 
is  made  up  into  sweet  cakes  and  hcn- 
bons^  and  is  eaten  in  the  solid  state  as 
a  nutritive  article   of  diet,  containing 
in  a  small  compass    much  strength- 
sustaining     capaoility.       Second,  the 
chocolate  or   cocoa    is    scraped   into 
powder,  and  mixed  with  boiling  water, 
or  boiling  milk,  when    it    makes    a 
beverage,  often  somewhat  thick,  but 
agreeable    to    the    palate,  refreshing 
to  the  spirits,  and  highly  nutritious. 
Third,  the  nibs  are  boiled  in  water, 
T^-ith  which  they  form  a  dark  brown 
decoction,  which,  like  coffee,  is  poured 
off  the  insoluble  part  of  the  bean. 
With  si^ar  and  milk  this  forms  an 
agreeable  beverage,  better  adapted  for 
persons  of  weak  digestion   than  the 
c9nsumption  of  the  entire  bean.    An- 
other form  of   what  may  be  called 
chocolate  tea,  is  prepared  by  boiling 
the  husks  of  the  bean  in  water,  with 
which  they  also  form  a  brown  decoc- 
tion.   This  husk  is  usually  ground  up 
with  the  ordinary  cocoas,  but  it  is  al- 
ways separated  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  purer  chocolates.     Hence,  in  the 
chocolate  manufactories,  largo  quanti- 
ties of  this  husk  accumulate ;  and  from 
Trieste  and  other  Italian  ports  it  is  im- 
ported   into    this  countr}'  under  the 
name  of    "miserable."     Here   it  » 
partly  ground    up    in    the    infenor 
cocoas,  and  is  partly  despatched  to 
Ireland,  whehe  it  is  said  to  yield  a 
wholesome  and  agreeable  beverage  to 
iho  poorer  classes ! 
Besides  the    exhilarating   and  bus- 
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tsdning  properties  which  it  possesses 
m  common  with  tea  and  conee,  cocoa 
in  its  more  common  forms  is  eminently 
nutritions.  Its  active  or  useful  ingre- 
dients are — firU^  the  volatile  oil  to 
which  its  aroma  is  due,  and  which,  as 
in  tea  and  cof!fee,  is  produced  during 
the  roasting.  The  proportion  of  this 
oil,  which  is  contained  in  the  roasted 
bean,  has  not  been  determined,  but  it 
is  no  doubt  very  small.  Its  action  on 
the  system  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  of  the  odoriferous  oils,  produced 
by  the  same  process  in  tea  and  coffee. 
Second.  A  peculiar  principle  re- 
sembling the  theine  of  tea  and  coffee, 
though  not  identical  with  it.  Like 
th^e  it  is  a  white  cr^talline  sub- 
stance, which  has  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  and  contains  a  large  per-centage 
(36  per  cent.)  of  nitrogen.  It  is  called 
by  chemists  theobromine,  from  the 
generic  name  of  the  cocoa  tree.  The 
nroportion  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
Dean  has  not  been  exactly  determined. 
In  its  action  upon  the  system,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  resemble  theme— exhilarat- 
ing and  soothing,  stilling  hunger,  and 
retarding  bodily  waste.  The  oenefits 
experienced  from  the  use  of  cocoa  are 
due,  in  part,  at  least,  therefore,  to  the 
theobromime  it  contains.  The  husk  of 
the  bean  also  contains  this  substance, 
and  therefore  the  decoction  obtained 
from  it  by  boiling  in  water  will  be  not 
altogether  valueless,  or  void  of  good 
effect. 

Thtrd,  But  the  predominating  in- 
gredient in  cocoa,  and  the  one  by 
which  it  is  most  remarkably  distin- 
guished from  tea  and  coffee,  is  the 
Urge  proportion  of  fatty  matter,  known 
as  cocoa  butter,  which  it  contains. 
This  amounts  to  upwards  of  one-half 
the  weight  of  the  shelled  or  husked 
bean.  Consimied  in  either  of  its  more 
usual  forms,  therefore,  cocoa  is  a 
very  rich  article  of  food,  and  for  this 
reason  it  not  nnfrequently  disagrees 
with  delicate  stomachs.  It  is  in  some 
measure  to  lessen  the  sense  of  this 
ridmess  that  sugar,  starch,  and  fra- 
grant seasonings  are  so  frequently 
ground  up  with  the  roasted  bean  in 
the  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  choco- 
late. 
Besides  these  substances,  however. 


cocoa  contains  a  Urge  proportion  both 
of  starch  and  gluten,  the  main  useful 
constituents  of  all  our  nutritious  and 
more  valuable  forms  of  vegetable  food, 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  cocoa  bean  reminds  us  of 
that  of  the  most  fattening  varieties  of 
vegetable  diet,  and  especially  of  the 
oily  seeds  and  nuts  upon  which  cattle 
are  so  economically  fed.  Of  all  the 
varieties  of  ordinary  human  food,  how- 
ever, it  has  the  closest  remembrance  to 
milk.  As  this  is  really  both  interest- 
ing and  curious,  we  make  no  apology 
for  asking  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  numbers  subjoined,  which  re- 
present the  proportions  of  the  several 
nutritious  ingredients  contained  in 
dried  milk,  and  in  the  dried  kernel  of 
the  cocoa  bean : — 

Cocoa  beans.  Dried  milk. 
Gluten  or  casein,*        18  86 

Starch  or  sugar,      .      28  37 

Fat,        66  24 

Mineral  matter,      .        4  4 
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These  numbers  show  that  the  bean 
is  rich  in  all  the  important  nutritious 
principles  which  are  found  to  coexist 
in  our  most  valued  forms  of  ordinary 
food.  It  differs  from  milk  chiefly  by 
the  larger  proportion  of  fat  it  contains, 
and  hence  it  cannot  be  used  so  largeljr 
without  admixture  as  the  more  fami- 
liar milk.  When  mixed  with  vniter, 
however,  it  is  more  properly  compared 
with  milk  than  with  thm  infusions,o  f 
little  direct  nutritive  value,  like  those 
of  tea  and  coffee ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  the  great  advantage  over 
milk,  dVer  beef-tea  and  other  sunilar 
beverages,  that  it  contains  tlie  sub- 
stance theobromine,  and  the  volatile 
empyreumatic  oil — ^both  possessed  of 
most  valuable  properties.  Thus  it 
unites  in  itself  the  exhilarating  and 
other  special  qualities  which  distin- 
guish tea  with  the  strengthening  and 
ordinary  body-supporting  qualities  of 
milk. 

The  cocoa,  as  shown  by  the  above 
numbers,  is  richer  in  fat,  the  milk  in 
casein.  Hence,  probably,  has  arisen 
the  practice  of  nuildng  milk  cocoa,  m 
which  the  constituents  of  the  one  in- 
gredient dovetail  into,  and  assuage  the 


*  Casein  is  the  name  given  by  chemists  to  the  curd  of  milk.    It  is^  chemically, 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  gluten  of  plants. 
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influence  of,  those  of  the  other.  The 
large  proportion  of  fat  which  cocoa 
contiuns,  justifies  also,  as  fitting  it 
better  for  most  stomachs,  the  practice 
of  mixing  or  grinding  it  up  with  sugar, 
flour,  or  starch,  in  3ie  preparation  of 
cocoa-paste  or  chocolate.  Both  prac- 
tices  are  indeed  skilful  chemical  ad- 
justments, made  without  chemical 
knowledge,  as  the  results  of  long  and 
wide  experience.  And,  lastly,  the 
general  composition  of  the  bean  shows 
that,  in  chocolate  cakes  and  comfits, 
when  faithfully  prepared,  there  should 
reside  Tas  experience  has  also  shown 
to  be  tne  case)  much  nutritive  virtue 
— ^the  means  both  of  supporting  the 
bodily  strength,  and  of  at  the  same 
time  sustainmg  the  nervous  energy — 
reduced  into  comparatively  small  com- 
pns. 

2**.  Brazilian  Cocoa  or  Guarana. — 
In  Brazil  the  seeds  of  the  Pattllima 
sorbUia  are  collected,  prepared,  and 
used  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
theobroma  cacao.  It  is  usually  de- 
scribed by  travellers  as  a  variety  of 
cofiee;  but  the  seeds,  like  the  cocoa 
bean,  are  pounded  and  made  into 
cakes,  which  are  known  as  guarana 
broad.  When  used,  these  are  mixed 
with  water — as  cakes  of  cocoa  or  cho- 
colate are--6weetened  and  drunk.  To 
what  extent  this  article  is  prepared 
and  consumed  in  Brazil  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  It  is  a  fact  of 
great  mterest  in  rewd  to  this  sub- 
stance, and  one  which  shows  it  to 
have  a  true  place  among  the  beverages 
of  which  we  are  now  treating,  that, 
like  tea  and  coffee,  it  has  been  found 
to  contam  theine,  and  is  therefore 
capable  of  exercising  upon  the  system 
an  influence  similar  to  that  wmch  ia 
experienced  by  those  who  use  these 
two  favourite  beverages. 

3**.  Other  Cocoas.— The  substances 
as  yet  knovm,  which  can  be  employed 
in  the  place  of,  or  as  substitutes  for, 
Mexican  cocoa,  are  comparatively  few 
in  number.  To  fit  them  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  must  contain  an  odoriferous 
principle  of  some  degree  of  fragrance, 
id>unaance  of  fat,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  ordinary  nutriment.  Oily 
seeds  and  nuts  are  almost  the  only 
vegetable  productions  from  which  be- 
verages resembling  cocoa  have  any 
where  been  manufactured.  Among 
these  the  earth-nut  {Arachit  hypogea,) 


a  kind  of  oily  underground  pea,  is 
roasted  in  South  Carolina,  prepared 
and  used  in  the  same  way  as  choco- 
late. In  Spain  the  root  of  the  Cyperus 
esculentusy  or  earth-chestnut,  is  roasted 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  and 
chocolate,  but  especially  for  the  latter, 
which  is  much  consumed  in  Spain. 

These  are  all  the  professed  substi- 
tutes for  the  cocoa  bean  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  contains  a  bitter  principle 
rich  in  nitrogen,  of  the  nature  of  the 
theobromine  of  the  true  cocoa,  or  of 
the  theine  contained  in  guarana. 
They  can  never,  therefore,  be  em- 
ployed effectively  to  replace  the  Mexi- 
can cocoa. 

As  adulterating  materials,  the  sub- 
stances chiefly  employed  by  fVaudulent 
jnanufacturers  of  cocoa  and  chocolate, 
are  the  husks  of  the  bean,  stard), 
sugar,  fat,  ground  roots,  and  red  ochre. 

By  way  of  concluaon,  it  may  in- 
terest the  reader  if  we  briefly  sum  up 
what  appears  to  be  the  actual  state  of 
our  knowledge  regarding  thechemistiy 
and  physiology  of  the  beverages  we 
infuse. 

Firstj  As  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
various  seeds  and  leaves  we  have 
mentioned,  it  appears  that,  when  roast- 
ed and  ready  for  use,  they  all  contain-- 

a,  A  volatile  odoriferous  aromatic 
oil,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  fresh 
leaf  or  seed,  but  is  produced  or  de- 
veloped during  the  roasting.  In  tea 
this  oil  is  most  abundant,  in  coffee 
probably  next,  and  in  cocoa  least  in 
quantity. 

In  the  teas  (Chinese  and  Paragnay) 
and  in  roasted  coffee  the  quantity 
and  activity  of  this  oil  appear  to  di- 
minish by  keeping.  In  raw  coffee, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  po^'or  of  de- 
velopmg  this  oil  by  roasting  is  greater 
the  longer  the  bean  is  kept  or  allowed 
to  ripen. 

b,  A  peculiar  bitter  crystallisaWe 
principle,  containing  much  nitrogeOj 
and  exerting  a  specific  action  on  the 
sjrstem.  In  the  teas,  in  coffee,  and  in 
guarana,  this  principle  is  theine,  which 
contains  29  per  cent  of  nitrogen; 
in  cocoa  it  is  theobromine,  which  con- 
tains 36  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  Weight 
for  weight,  average  coffee  contwns  a 
little  more  theine  than  the  average 
qualities  of  tea,  but  in  both  it  varies 
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between  ]  and  5  per  cent  as  extremes. 
In  eocoa  the  proportion  of  theobro- 
mine has  not  been  determined.  In 
welt-roasted  coffee,  and  in  chicory, 
another  bitter,  principle,  brown,  so- 
luble, nncrystallisable,  and  containing 
no  nitrogen,  is  produced  during  the 
roasting.  The  quantity  and  proper- 
ties of  this  bitter  substance  have  not 
been  determined. 

c  A  variety  of  tannin  or  tannic 
add,  which  gives  their  astringency  to 
the  infusions  pepared  from  all  these 
substances.  Of  this  ingredient  the 
teas  contain  most,  coffee  next,  and 
cocoa  the  least  ITie  tannin  of  tea 
gives  a  black,  that  of  coffee  a  green, 
with  solutions  containing  u-on. 

dL  A  nutritious  substance,  resem- 
bling the  gluten  of  wheat,  or  the  fibrin 
of  l»ef.  In  the  tea-leaf  this  ingredient 
is  most  abundant,  in  cocoa  next,  and 
least  in  coffee.  It  dissolves  but  spar- 
ingly in  water,  and  is  therefore  gene- 
rally lost  to  the  ccmsumer  when  only 
the  infusion  is  drunk.  The  full  benefit 
of  this  ingredient  is  obtained  only  when 
the  tea-leaves  are  eaten,  when  the  coffee 
^unds  are  taken  along  with  the  in- 
nisor,  or  when  the  whole  material  is 
made  into  a  beverage,  as  in  the  us;  al 
way  of  preparing  cocoa  and  chocolate. 
e,  A  quantity  of  fat,  which  in 
cocoa  forms  more  than  half  the  whole 
weight  of  the  bean,  in  coffee  one- 
eighth,  and  in  tea  only  three  or  four 
per  cent  The  presence  of  bo  large  a 
proportion  of  fat  gives  a  peculiar  cha^ 
laeter  to  cocoa,  rendering  it  most  nu- 
tritious— especially  when  made  with 
milk — to  those  whose  stomachs  will 
bear  it,  but  making  it  less  suitable,  at 
the  same  time,  to  persons  of  weak  di- 
gestive powers. 

Of  the  infusions  themselves  which 
are  yielded  by  the  different  varieties  of 
tea,  mat6,  and  coffee,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  they  vary  in  strength  with  the 
sample  employed.  Of  some  teas  and 
coffees,  boiling  water  will  extract  and 
dissolve  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
whole  substance ;  of  others,  not  more 
than  one-sixth.  The  proportion  of 
the  several  ingredients  above  men- 
tioned, which  3io  infusions  we  pl-e- 
pare  are  likely  to  contain,  must  there- 
fore be  very  variable  and  uncertain. 

Second^ — ^As  to  the  phyaology  of 
these  beverages,  or  their  action  on  the 
systenif  it  appearsr— 


a.  Generally,  that  they  all  exert  a 
remarkable  influence  on  the  activity 
of  the  brain,  exalting,  so  to  speak, 
the  nervous  life. 

h.  They  all  soothe  the  vascular  or 
cornoreal  system,  allay  hunger,  re- 
tard the  change  of  matter,  and  dimi- 
nish the  amount  of  bodily  waste  in  a 
given  time.  And  if  this  waste  must 
in  the  healthy  body  be  constantly  re- 
stored in  the  form  of  ordinaiy  food, 
this  diminution  of  the  waste  is  equi- 
valent to  a  lessening  of  the  amount  of 
food  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  the 
body.  Hence  their  value  to  the  poor. 
They  are  indirectly  nutritious. 

c.    Specially,    they    diminish     the 

?|uantity  of  carbonic  acid  ^vcn  off 
rom  the  lungs  in  a  given  time,  and 
that  also  of  urea,  ^osphoric  acid, 
and  common  salt  in  the  liquid  excre- 
tions. These  are  the  chemical  fonna 
in  which  the  lessening  of  the  change 
of  matter  manifests  itself.  In  the 
case  of  coffee,  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  experiments  that  this  lessening  of 
the  waste  is  due  more  to  the  enipy- 
reumatic  oil  than  to  the  caffeme.  The 
same  is  probably  true  also  of  tea. 

dL  The  increased  action  of  the 
heart,  the  trembling,  the  headache, 
and  the  peculiar  intoxication  and 
delirium  which  extreme  indulgence  in 
coffee  sometimes  produces,  are  mostly 
caused  by  the  cafieine.  On  the  otiier 
band,  the  increased  action  of  the  kid- 
neys, of  the  perspiring  vessels,  and 
generally  of  the  whole  system,  are 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  oil.  That 
Chinese  tea  has  an  astringent  effect 
upon  the  system,  may  arise  either  from 
the  empyreumatic  oil  of  tea  not  acting 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  coffee,  or 
from  the  larger  proportion  of  tannic 
acid  which  tea  contains  bein^  able  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  oil.  That 
there  is  a  specific  difference  in  the 
action  of  the  empyreumatic  oils  of  tea 
and  mat^  compared  with  that  of  coffee, 
is  further  probable  from  the  remark- 
ablv  intoxicating  effect  which  both  the 
Chmese  and  the  Paraguay  leaves  pos- 
sess when  newly  gathered  and  roasted 
for  use. 

Of  course  the  gfcneral  effect  of  these 
beverages  upon  the  system  is  the  com- 
bined result  of  the  simultaneous  action 
of  all  the  substances  they  contain. 
But  possessing  the  two  character- 
istic   influences    upon  the    system — 
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of  retarding  t]ie  change  of  matter, 
and  of  increasing  at  the  same  time 
the  activity  of  the  nervous  life — ^they 
can  never  be  replaced  by  the  strongest 
sonpa  or  flesh  teas,  or  by  any  other 
infusions  or  decoctions  which  merely 
'supply  the  ordinary  kinds  of  nourish- 
ment in  more  or  less  diluted  and 
digestible  forms. 

A  perusal  or  the  history  of  these 
beverages  leaves  lingering  in  our 
minds  two  interesting  facts  suggest- 
ive of  many  thoughts. 

The  first  is,  Siat  tea  and  jcoffee 
have  come  more  and  more  into  use 
in  Europe  and  America  as  the  intel- 
lectual activity  which  distinguishes 
the  leading  nations  of  modem  times 
has  developed  itself.  Their  influence 
is  no  doubt  modifled  by  the  kind  of 
ordinary  food  upon  which  the  con- 
sumers of  these  two  beverages  usually 
live;  and  the  nature  of  this  food 
may  be  one  of  the  causes  which  de- 
termines the  preference  of  the  one  or 
the  other  (of  tea  or  of  coffee  for  ex- 
ample) by  different  European  nations. 
And  reasoning  from  this  probability, 
we  might  say  that  there  is  too  much 
of  mere  vulgar  nutrition  in  cocoa  to 
allow  it  to  influence  the  nervous  or 
intellectual  life  to  an  equal  degree 
with  tea  and  coffee.  And  in  this  we 
might  find  a  reason  for  the  less  pro- 
minent intellectual  position  which  has 
been  occupied  by  Spain  and  Italy  since 
cocoa  has  become  an  article  of  such 
universal  consumption  amongst  them  ! 

The  second  fact  is,  that  the  poorest 
and  humblest  who  has  his  own  little 
earnings  to  spend,  devotes  a  small 
part  of  it  to  the  purchase  of  tea  or 
coffee.  He  can  barely  buy  bread  and 
milk,  or  potatoes  and  salt,  yet  the 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  is  preferred  to  the 
extra  potato  or  the  somewhat  larger 
loaf.  And  if  thereby  his  stomach  is 
less  filled,  his  hunger  is  e(}ua]ly  stayed, 
and  his  comfort,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal, wonderfully  increased.  He  will 
probably  live  as  long  under  the  one 
regimen  as  the  other;  and  while  he 
does  live  he  will  both  be  less  mise- 
rable in  mind,  and  will  show  more 
blood  and  spirit  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties, than  if  he  had  denied  himself 
his  trifling  indulgence.     Besides  the 


mere  brickwork  and  marble,  so  to 
speak,  by  which  the  human  body  Is 
built  up  and  sustained,  there  are 
rarer  forms  of  matter,  it  now  appears, 
upon  which  the  life  of  the  body  anS 
the  comfort  of  animal  existence  mo&t 
essentially  depend.  This  truth  is  not 
unworthy  the  consideration  of  those 
to  whom  the  arrangement  of  the  die- 
taries of  our  prions  and  other  public 
institutions  has  been  intrusted.  So 
many  ounces  of  gluten,  and  so  many 
of  starch  and  fat,  are  assigned  by 
these  food-providers  as  an  ample  al- 
lowance for  everyday  use.  From 
these  dietaries,  except  for  the  infirai 
and  the  invalid,  tea  and  coffee  arc 
for  the  most  part  excluded;  and  in 
this  they  follow  the  counsel  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
chief  authorities  on  the  chemistry  of 
nutrition.  But  it  is  worthy  of  trial 
whether  the  lessening  of  the  general 
bodily  waste,  which  would  follow  the 
consumption  of  a  daUy  allowance  of 
coffee,  would  not  cause  a  saving  of 
gluten  and  starch  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  coffee;  and  should  this  not  prove 
the  case,  whether  the  increased  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  inmates 
and  the  greater  consequent  facility  of 
mxmagement,  would  not  make  up  for 
the  difference,  if  any.  The  inquiry  is 
an  interesting  one  in  physiological 
economics;  and  it  is  not  undeserving 
of  the  serious  attention  of  those  bene- 
volent minds  which,  in  so  many  parts 
of  our  islands,  have  found  in  the 
prisons  and  houses  of  correction  theif 
most  favourite  fields  of  exertion. 

We  might  add,  as  a  stimulus  to 
such  experiments,  the  eWdent  craving 
for  some  such  indulgence,  as  a  kmd  of 
natural  necessity,  which  is  manifested 
in  the  almost  universal  practice  among 
every  people,  not  absolutely  savage, 
of  preparing  and  drmking  beverages 
of  this  sort  If  there  be  in  the  huinaii 
constitution  this  innocent  craving)  i^ 
cannot  be  misplaced  humanity  to 
mmister  to  it  even  in  the  case  of  the 
depraved  and  convicted.  Where  re- 
formation is  aimed  at,  the  mo/ai 
sense  will  be  found  most  accessible 
where  the  mind  is  maintained  in  most 
healthy  activity,  and  the  ffeneral  cooi' 
fort  of  the  whole  system  is  most  effec- 
tually promoted. 
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If,  in  the  course  of  the  bygone 
year,  we  have  devoted  a  lesser  por- 
tion of  onr  space  than  usual  to  the 
consideration  of  political  matters,  that 
drcnmstancc  has  not  arisen  either  from' 
indifference  to  the  events  which  have 
taken  place,  or  from  acquiescence  in 
the  course  and  general  policy  of  the 
present  Ministry.  We  were  too  well 
acqaainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
machination  and  intrigue  by  means 
of  which  the  Grovemment  of  Lord 
Derby  was  overthrown,  to  repose 
much  faith  in  the  sincerity  or  public 
principle  of  those  who  were  parties  to 
that  disgraceful  plot.  So  far  from  re- 
garding the  Coalition  as  an  auspicious 
event  for  the  interests  of  the  country, 
we  looked  upon  it  as  likely  to  degrade 
the  position  and  lessen  the  influence 
of  Great  Britain  abroad,  and  to  lead 
to  a  new  series  of  political  experi- 
ments at  home.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  Conservative  ante- 
cedents of  sonae  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, we  could  not  forget  that  these 
were  the  men  who,  in  almost  every 
instance,  luid  adopted  expediency  as 
their  guide,  instead  of  following  the 
straight  and  undeviating  pa£  of 
honour.  We  knew  that  some  of 
them  were  no  sure  friends  to  Pro- 
testantism and  Protestant  institutions, 
and  that  they  regarded,  if  not  with 
favour,  at  least  with  singular  apathy, 
the  covert  and  insidious  aggressions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Obviously, 
therefore,  we  could  have  no  confidence 
in  their  determination  to  resist  either 
donocratic  or  sectarian  influences, 
which  were  the  more  likely  to  bo 
energetically  exerted,  because  some 
other  members  of  the  Government 
were  avowedly  hostile  in  opinion  to 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  land. 
It  appeared  to  us  evident  that  the 
Radical  section  could  not,  supposing 
its  component  members  to  be  honest 
and  earnest  in  their  views,  avoid  the 
opportunity  of  pressing  their  peculiar 
tenets  upon  the  consideration  of  their 
ooUeaguea;  and,  believing  in  the 
thorough  elasticity  of  consciences 
which  have  once  submitted  to  the 
doctrines  of  expediency,  it  seemed  to 
m  exceedingly  probable  that  the  for- 
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mer  mainta'ners  of  a  Conservative 
policy  would  become  as  supple  in  the 
hands  of  their  new  allies  as  the  heart 
of  a  democrat  could  desire.  Besides 
all  this,  it  was  evident  to  us  that  the 
head  of  the  Admmistration,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, was  unfitted  to  deal  with  the 
new  complications  which  the  altered 
state  of  European  affairs  has  intro- 
duced. At  no  one  period  of  his  life  did 
the  Premier  ever  occupy  a  place  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  statesmen.  He 
was  neither  acute  enough  in  his  intel- 
lect, nor  adroit  enough  in  his  manage- 
ment of  afiairs,  to  entitle  him  to  such 
a  position.  He  might  be  a  useful 
colleague,  but  he  never  was  qualified 
to  be  a  leader.  In  prescience,  the 
most  valuable  attribute  of  a  diplo- 
matist, he  has  always  shown  himself 
to  be  defective.  Cold  and  unsym- 
pathising  in  his  nature,  he  is  not 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  events 
which  Jiave  crowded  so  thickly  upon 
us ;  hence  he  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  a  l^imister  of  the  past  than  of  the 
present.  Obstinacy,  which  he  mis- 
takes for  firmness,  and  craft,  which 
he  conceives  to  be  wisdom,  have 
made  him  the  uneonscious  tool  of  far 
superior  men,  who,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  European  congresses,  were 
his  associates.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  at  homo 
is  confederated  in  council  with 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  is  universally  regarded 
abroad  as  the  last  prop  in  Britain  of 
the  absolutist  policy  and  dominion. 
Russia  is  delighted  to  see  him  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country,  because,  so 
long  as  that  arrangement  lasts,  she 
anticipates  no  active  check  to  her 
designs.  Austria,  while  acting  the 
hypocritical  part  of  mediator,  and 
keeping  up  the  farce  of  negotiation 
afler  the  hour  for  action  has  arrived, 
chuckles  at  the  credence  which  is 
given  to  the  sincerity  of  her  concocted 
notes,  and  forwards,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, fresh  projects  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  to  Downing  Street,  in 
order  to  divert  attention  from  the  boom 
of  the  Russian  cannon.  With  regard 
to  France,  Lord  Aberdeen  has  not 
cultivated     those     friendly    relations 
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which  wero  established  by  Lord 
MaJmesbury,  and  which,  especially 
at  the  present  time,  are  so  important 
for  maintaining  the  inflaence  of  the 
two  great  western  powers.  Forget- 
ting tiie  adaffe,  that  nations  have  no 
cousins,  and  tne  maxim  against  foreign 
cabals  in  behalf  of  rejected  dynasties, 
ho  is  well  known  to  regard  with  favour 
the  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Or- 
leans, which  has  not  even  the  abstract 
merit  of  legitunacy  to  recommend  it ; 
and  not  only  that  portion  of  the  press 
which  is  under  Ministerial  control,  but 
even  members  of  the  Cabinet,  were 
allowed,  without  contradiction  or  re- 
proof, to  indulge  in  unmeasured  oblo- 
quy and  invective  directed  against 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Knowing  tliese  things,  and  being  aware 
at  the  same  time  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  rested  upon  a  very  insecure 
founaation,  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  had  we  reposed  much  confi-^ 
dence  in  such  a  Cabinet,  or  believed 
that  it  was  likely  to  act  with  vigour 
and  determination  abroad,  or  pursue 
an  upright,  moderate,  imd  satisfac- 
tory course  in  the  administration  of 
our  domestic  affairs. 

Still,  while  we  entertained  those  im- 
pressions, we  could  not  forget  that 
some  degree  of  forbearance  was  due 
to  a  Mimstry  which  had  declared  itself 
able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  task 
of  government  We  remembered  that 
Lord  Derby,  when  the  Premiership 
was  forced  upon  him,  made  a  manly 
and  noble  appeal  to  the  honour  of  his 
political  opponents,  acknowledging 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  admit- 
ting tlie  want  of  official  experience  on 
the  part  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  but 
requesting,  for  the  sake  of  the  country, 
a  fair  consideration  of  his  measures. 
It  b  true  that  such  consideration  was 
not  granted — ^true,  that  his  opponents 
were  too  eager  for  office  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  duty — true,  that  tliey 
caballed  and  coalesced  to  unseat  him 
before  the  details  of  his  policy  were 
more  than  partially  disclosed.  No 
one  section  of  the  opposition  being 
strong  enough  to  effect  this  object,  it 
was  brought  about  by  a  common  union 
in  attack,  on  the  express  understand- 
ing of  a  common  sharing  of  the  spoils. 
Men  whose  lives  had  been  passed  in 
mutual  suspicion  and  antagonism, 
suddenly,  and  without  any  union  of 


principle,  found  themselves  associated 
m  the  onslaught,  and,  that  over, 
grimly  proceeded  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  office  without  regard  to 
general  agreement  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  and  the  subsequent  virulence 
which  clearly  demonstrated  the  secret 
consciousness  of  the  confederates  as  to 
the  unworthy  nature  of  their  conquest, 
we  were  resolved  not  to  incur  that 
reproach  which  must  remain  with 
them  long  after  their  coalition  shall 
be  numbered  with  the  things  that 
were.  We  could  not  forget  that,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  the 
Queen^s  Government  was  entitled  to 
a  fair  and  impartaal  consideration — 
that,  having  accepted  a  distinct  ro- 
sponsibility.  Ministers  should  be  al- 
lowed, at  any  rate,  the  full  opportu- 
nity of  developing  their  measures 
without  encountering  at  the  outset 
tliat  active  opposition,  which,  how- 
ever, becomes  a  daty  so  soon  as  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  pursuing  a  false 
or  hurtful  course  to  the  internal  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  or  one  which  is 
likely  to  lower  its  name  and  repute  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world.  Wo 
might,  with  more  sincerity  than  he 
hiinself  displayed,  have  attacked  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  subject  of  his  bud^t, 
as  violently  as  he  attacked  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli. We  might  have  pointed,  with 
justifiable  derision,  to  his  imhappy 
experiment  on  the  Funds;  and  have 
calculated  to  a  nicety  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  country  ariang  from  the 
efforts  of  that  high-vaulting  but  in- 
expert financier.  The  opportunity, 
it  will  be  allowed,  was  tempting;  but 
we  forborcT-not,  as  we  are  aware, 
without  incurring  the  censure  of  some 
of  our  more  zedous  friends,  who  ae- 
cused  us  of  lukewarmness,  whereas, 
in  fact,  we  were  not  only  performing 
a  duty,  but  exercising  a  sound  discre- 
tion. Our  impression,  from  the  very 
first,  was,  that  the  present  Ministry 
could  only  thrive  tlirougii  opposition. 
They  were,  like  the  garrison  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  an  exceedingly 
motley  group.  Trimmer,  Whig,  and 
Radical,  corresponded  to  the  Norman, 
Saxon,  and  Fleming  of  the  romance ; 
who,  so  lonff  as  Uie  hordes  of  the 
insurgent  Welsh  were  battering  at 
their  gates,  were  held  together  by  the 
tie  of  coDunon  interest,  and  the  dread 
of  common  danger;  but  who,  if  left 
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to  themaelves,  would  instimtly  have 
fallen  into  feud.  The  result,  we  sub- 
mit, has  entirely  justified  our  antici- 
pations. During  the  long  recess, 
there  is,  usually,  a  slack  in  politics— 
the  forces  of  the  opposition  are  with- 
drawn!— the  garrison  is  left  to  pursue 
its  deliberations  and  to  make  its 
arrangements  unmolested — and  lo ! 
before  the  year  is  out,  the  public  is 
made  aware  that  there  has  been  a 
desperate  intestine  quarrel ;  and  Lord 
Patmerston,  the  ablest  member  of  the 
Cabinet — ^with  the  entire  approbation, 
as  we  are  given  to  understand,  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  is  the 
oldest  and  most  sagacious  —  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  tender  his 
resgnation ! 

Tftie  political  world  is  presently  full 
of  rumours  and  speculation  regarding 
this  eyent,  and  the  actual  cause  of 
disagreement,  some  regarding  it  as 
the  precursor  of  a  speedy  di&solutlon 
of  the  Ministry,  and  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  from  office,  while 
others  believe,  and  wo  think  with 
more  reason,  that  the  breach  is  not 
ret  irreparable.  But  whatever  may 
oe  the  immediate  consequences,  the 
fact  of  such  a  breach  having  occurred, 
more  especially  at  the  moment  when 
union  of  sentiment  among  the  Min- 
istry was  of  deep  importance  to  the 
country,  is  of  itself  most  significant, 
and  must  be  held  as  indicative 
of  a  mncb  more  serious  difference 
than  the  ministerial  organs  will  al- 
low. It  is  all  very  weU  to  point  to 
the  new  measure  of  reform  which 
Lord  John  Russell,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  many  of  his  political 
friends,  has  been  pf&paring,  as  the 
cause  of  Lord  Palmerston's  secession; 
but  no  one  will  accept  that  explana- 
tion. The  cause  and  the  effect  have 
no  adequate  relation.  Indeed,  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  us  that  such  a 
statement  should  have  been  hazarded ; 
for  although  it  may  not  always  bo 
convenient  to  assign  the  true  reason 
for  ministerial  quarrels,  some  regard 
at  least  ought  to  be  shown  to  the 
maintenance  of  probability.  The  re^ 
cause  of  the  late  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  our  foreign,  not  in  our  do- 
mestic relations. 

There  is  always  a  vast  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  questions  of 
mere  domestic   policy,  such  as  occu- 


pied the  attention  of  Parliament  dur- 
ing the  last  session,  and  those  which 
vitally  concern  iho  honour  and  des- 
tinies of  tho  British  empire.  In  re- 
gard to  the  former  class,  we  have  been 
anxious  to  avoid  criticism  which 
might  have  been  considered  captious ; 
for  errors  of  that  kind,  when  com- 
mitted, as  they  often  are  by  new  ad- 
ministrations, may  be  repaired,  with 
more  or  less  exertion,  according  to 
their  comparative  magnitude.  But 
the  case  is  widely  different  with  ques- 
tions of  the  other  class.  A  single  false 
move,  a  vacillating  policy,  a  dis- 
honest attitude,  may  not  only  entail 
upon  Europe  the  miseries  of  a  gene- 
ral war,  but  may  cover  the  name  of 
this  renowned  country  with  disgrace, 
and  obliterate  the  memory  of  for- 
mer contests,  which  have  rendered 
Great  Briton  honourable  and  famous 
throughout  the  world.  Wo  cannot 
remain  dumb  witnesses  of  an  act  of  na- 
tional dishonour.  There  is  no  consider- 
alion  on  earth  which  can  or  ought  to  de- 
ter us  from  entering  our  vehement  pro- 
test against  faint  conduct  or  culpable 
inaction  which  reflect  permanent  dis- 
credit on  tho  country.  In  such  a  case 
as  th«it,  it  is  no  sufficient  answer  to 
s&Y  that  the  responsibility  rests  with 
Ministers.  In  this  lax  ace  of  ours, 
when  the  standard  of  public  morality 
has  fallen  to  a  low  ebb,  such  responsi- 
bility is,  in  point  of  fkct,  little  more 
than  nominal.  Popular  representa- 
tion and  a  perfectly  unfettered  press 
have  put  on  end  to  impeachments  in 
so  far  as  statesmen  are  concerned. 
We  do  not  now  bring  Ministers  to 
trial  for  their  obnoxious  acts — ^we 
summarily  eject  them  from  ofiice. 
During  the  holidays,  however,  that 
process  is  impossible.  The  represen- 
tation lies  dormant,  with  frequent 
prorogations  of  its  slumber.  But  the 
press  does  not  sleep;  and  it  is  its 
djity,  either  on  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, or  in  the  event  of  abuse  of  trust, 
to  sound  a  warn  in?  note,  so  that  the 
nation  may  be  mwae  aware  of  what 
is  being  perpetrated  in  its  name. 

Our  readers  will  at  once  understand 
that  these  remarks  are  directed  to  tho 
policy  and  conduct  of  Ministers  in  re- 
gard to  the  Eastern  question.  When 
it  first  became  evident  that  the  de- 
signs of  Russia  were  serious,  and  that 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  endan- 
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gcred  by  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
Uzar — ^Uiat  territorial  acquisition,  not 
the  establishment  of  a  religious  pro- 
tectorate, was  his  real  object,  and  that 
he  was  determined  to  force  a  quarrel 
on  Turkey  in  order  to  invade  her  do- 
minions— we  did  expect  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's advisers  would  have  shown 
themselves  equal  to  the  crisis.  It  was 
at  the  request  of  Ministers  themselves 
that  these  matters  were  not  formally 
discussed  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment— and  the  request  had  this  of 
reason  in  it,  that  popular  debate  docs 
not  always  t6nd  to  the  success  of  di- 
plomatic neg[otiation.  Much  harm  has 
resulted  at  different  times  from  popu- 
lar ebullitions,  and  from  the  silly  ex- 
travagance of  men  who,  though  hold- 
ing seats  in  Parliament,  are  no  better 
than  the  orators  of  the  mob.  None 
of  our  readers  can  have  forgotten  the 
language  of  Cobden  applied  to  Rus- 
sia, which  power,  he  asserted,  could 
be  crumpled  up  as  easily  as  a  shoot  of 
waste-paper !  Cobden  does  not  thin]^ 
so  now.  During  the  recess  he  has 
been  piteously  howling  for  peace,  ap- 
parently forgetful  that  he  had  done 
everything  in  his  power,  by  invective 
and  insult,  to  excite  a  hostile  feeling 
against  Britain  and  her  interests.  Nor 
are  we  yet  convinced  that,  pending 
negotiations  m  which  every  great 
European  power  was  supposed  to  be 
actively  engaged,  any  Ministry  could 
have  been  expected  to  invite  a  formal 
discussion,  which,  necessitating  pre- 
mature disclosures,  and  provoking 
an  echo  beyond  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament, might  have  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  British  intervention  less 
powerful  than  it  ought  to  be  at  a 
highly  critical  period.  We,  therefore, 
do  not  blame  Ministers  for  maintain- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  reserve  during 
the  earlier  part  of  this  unhappy  affair. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
any  real  benefit  which  has  arisen  from 
sj^pathising  meetings  and  demon- 
strations in  favour  of  oppressed  foreign 
nationalities,  such  as  have  taken  place 
of  late  years  in  many  of  the  larger 
towns  of  England.  Whatever  our 
impressions  may  be  as  to  the  abstract 
rights  or  purity  of  motive  of  the  Hun- 
garian or  Italian  insurgents,  this  at  all 
events  is  plain,  that  the  noisy  sym- 
pathy of  English  mobs  has  not  bettered 
their  position,  whilst  it  has  materially 
lessened  the  influence  of  Britain  with 


the  established  governments  on  the 
Continent.  We  can  respect  the  spirit 
which  dictates  such  dis{^aya,  even 
while  we  deprecate  their  exhilHtion. 
For  instance,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  two  ebullitions  of  popular  feeling 
in  England  have  had  the  effect  of 
alienating  from  us  one  European  pow- 
er which  was  very  long  our  ally.  Wo 
allude  to  Austria,  which  country,  in 
the  cflmpAiCT)  of  1794,  when  Prus^ 
was  miserably  grasping,  as  was  the 
practice  of  the  minor  German  powers 
whenever  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
them,  after  British  gold,  showed  no- 
thing of  the  like  spirit.  Austria  may 
be  despotic — whether  from  inclination 
or  necessity  it  is  beyond  our  purpose 
here  to  inquire— but^  in  her  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  slie  has  heretofore 
acted  with  fairness.  She  may  be  de- 
ceitful— ^that  is  too  often  the  charac- 
teristic of  despotisms — and  truth  com- 
pels us  to  admit  that  Austrian  states- 
men have  never  been  remarkable  for 
sincerity.  That  \irtuo  is  no  part  of 
their  system ;  perhaps  it  cannot  co- 
exist with  institutions  such  as  theirs. 
But  in  dealing  with  states,  as  with 
individuals,  we  must  take  them  with 
their  faults  as  well  as  theic  virtues. 
We  do  not  inquire  too  closely  into  the 
character  of  the  num  who  is  punctual 
in  his  payments,  and  regular  in  re- 
deeming lus  engagements.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
his  family  are  altogether  happy  aiul 
well  used,  before  we  embark  with  him 
in  a  common  speculation.  Ho  may 
treat  them  harshly ;  they  may  be  very 
wilful  and  rebellious-— we  have  no  con- 
cern with  that  We  acknowledge  the 
vairia  potestas,  and  leave  him  to  regu- 
late his  family  as  he  best  may.  Now, 
apply  that  principle— universally  ob- 
served in  so  far  as  individuals  are 
concerned — ^to  Austria,  and  mark  what 
we  have  done.  Our  old  relations  are 
undoubted,  and  there  was  at  all  events 
amity  between  us.  Years  roll  on,  and 
at  last  tliere  occurs  a  rebellion  in  the 
hereditarv  states  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  The  infection  spreads  from  the 
provinces  to  the  mother  state.  The 
capita],  Vienna,  is  taken,  pillaged,  and 
suDJected  to  the  usual  ordeal  of  demo- 
cratic libertinism.  The  army  remains 
true  to  the  Emperor — ^retakes  the 
capital — puts  down  the  insurgents, 
and  restores  tranquillity  to  Austria. 
Does  England — a  country  which  ab- 
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hors,  or  oa^ht  to  abhor,  revolutions, 
said  which,  but  &vg  years  ago,  was 
threateocd  with  a  like  visttation  from 
Charyam,  besides  Irish  outbreaks — 
does  EnglaDd,  we  say,  exhibit  any 
symptoms  of  rejoicing  at  that  event? 
Quite  the  contrary.  Marshal  Hajmau 
visits  London,  and  he  is  immediately 
made  the  object  of  a  brutal  personal 
attack,  snch  as  would  disgrace  the 
Coromantces,  or  any  other  heathen 
tribe  of  Africa.  Next  comes  Kossuth, 
the  leader  and  instigator  of  the  Hun- 
garian rebellion;  and  he  is  received 
with  almost  superhuman  honours  by 
majors,  and  aldermen,  and  other 
civic  idiots,  none  of  whom  could,  even 
if  threatened  with  the  penalty  of  in- 
stant death,  tell  you  where  Hungary  is 
situated  on  the  map  of  Europe.  No 
wonder  if  Austria,  thus  insulted  in 
the  person  of  one  of  her  chief  com- 
manders, takes  umbrage, — ^no  wonder 
if  she  interprets  the  ovations  lavished 
upon  a  rebel — ^it  matters  not  how  gal- 
lant or  how  pure — ^into  distinct  proofs 
of  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  British 
people  with  the  cause  of  insurrection 
and  democracy.  And  the  result  is 
that  Austria,  thus  repulsed,  turns 
away  from  us,  and  lends  her  influence, 
whenever  that  is  required,  to  forward 
and  assist  the  ambitious  projects  of 
the  Czar. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  men  who, 
in  spite  of  reiterated  warning,  took 
such  immense  pains  to  testify  their 
sympathy  with  insurgents,  should  be 
made  aware  that  they  have  materially, 
though  of  course  unconsciously,  assist- 
ed in  bringing  on  the  present  crisis. 
Unless  Russia  liad  been  able  to  count 
with  perfect  certainty  upon  the  co- 
operation of  Austria,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  she  would  have  taken 
the  decisive,  and,  as  we  think,  irre- 
trievable step  of  occupying  the  Da- 
nnbian  Principalities.  That  she  has 
that  co-operation  now,  no  sane  man 
ean  doubt.  We  by  no  means  intend  to 
hold  up  Austria  as  a  pattern,  or  to 
maintain  that  she  is  sincere  in  the 
diplomatic  attitude  which  she  now  as- 
sumes, which  wo  believe  to  be  a  purely 
feigned  one.  She  is  acting  now  for 
Russia,  and  if  our  self-imposed  Minis- 
ters are  not  by  this  time  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  fact,  they  must  be  la- 
bouring  under  an  extraordinary  attack 
of  political  ophthalmia.  The  question 
is  not  now  as  to  the  actual  interests 


of  Austria  as  a  separate  and  isolated 
empire.  Independent  of  other  consi- 
derations,  she  would  not  be  inclined 
to  lend  her  support,  in  such  a  matter 
as  this,  to  Russian  aggression.  We 
are  very  far  indeed  from  thinking  that 
such  a  glaring  violation  of  solemn 
treaties  had  Sio  cordial  sanction,  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  Austria  is 
perfectly  well  aware  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  general  war,  she  is  in  imminent 
risk  of  losing  much  which  she  pre- 
sently possesses,  without  the  chance, 
in  any  contingency,  of  being  a  consi- 
derable gainer.  No  state  in  Europe 
has  a  more  natural  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  But  neutrality 
seems  to  be,  and  in  reality  is,  almost 
impossible  for  a  power  in  the  sittiation 
of  Austria.  She  mnst  take  a  decided 
part  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
if  the  east  of  Europe  is,  unfortunately, 
to  be  arrayed  against  the  west ;  and 
as  she  has  met  with  no  sympathy  or 
support,  in  the  hour  of  her  own  em- 
barrassment, from  Britain  or  France, 
it  is  natural  that  she  should  adopt  the 
other  alternative,  and  become  the 
confederate,  and,  we  fear,  the  active 
tool  of  Russia.  In  a  political  point  of 
view,  we  have  gained  nothing  by 
adopting  the  senseless  Yankee  prac- 
tice of  popular  sympathising  meetings 
— ^the  value,  justfce,  and  discrimina- 
tion of  which  demonstrative  assem- 
blies may  bo  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
Ireland  is  considered  as  by  far  the 
choicest  topic  for  sympathising  ora- 
tory, as  it  affords  a  wide  scope  for 
vehement  denunciation  of  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  England. 

We  have  indicated  that  we  felt  very 
reluctant,  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
diplomatic  negotiation,  to  make  any 
strictures  upon  the  attitude  assumed 
by  the  Slinistry.  We  felt,  moreover, 
that  it  would  have  been  wrong  and 
ungenerous  to  do  so,  because  the  posi- 
tion of  I-iord  Aberdeen,  considorinflf 
his  antecedents  and  old  Continental 
relationships,  was  in  reality  one  of 
more  than  common  difficulty.  StUl, 
as  the  head  of  the  British  Cabinet,  he 
was  bound  to  act  with  energy  and 
promptitude,  and  whether  by  counsel, 
warning,  or  menace,  to  use  every 
means  in  hU  power  to  induce  the 
Czar  to  recede  from  his  unjustifiable 
demands. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  wo  have 
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had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of 
negotiation.    Even  now,  when  t>lood 
has  been  freely  shed  in  land  battles, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  when 
a  great  sea  combat,  with  disastrous 
sacrifice  of  life,  has  taken  place  in  the 
Euxine,  we  hoar  of  fresh  notes,  and 
proposals,  and  projects,  and  are  iu- 
formed  that  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  matters  in  dispute  may  yet 
be  settled  by  the  aid  of  diplomacy! 
Such  miseraUe  babble  as   that   can 
impose  upon  none.    It  is  a  device  on 
the  part  of  the  agspressor  to  gain  time, 
which  time  has  been    employed  not 
only  in  fixing  himself  securely  in  his 
new  conquest,  but  in  dealing  effective 
blows  at  other  points  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.     When  the  forces  of  Russia 
crossed  the  Pruth,  it  was  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of   holding  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  never  again  to 
be   surrendered    into    the    hands   of 
Turkey.      The  Emperor  Nicholas  is 
neither  an  idle  boaster  nor  a  braggart 
He  knows  the  value  of  provinces  which 
on  one  side  bring  him  into  direct  con- 
tiguity with  Austria,  and  which  on 
the  south  are  bounded  by  the  Danube ; 
and  all  the  diplomacy  in    the  world 
will  never  make  him   evacuate  these. 
The   quarrel  was  notoriously  of  his 
own  seeking.    Turkey  had  done    no- 
thing whatever  to  provoke  an  offen- 
uve  attitude— there   were  absolutely 
no    tangible    grounds    of   complaint 
against  her.     We  are  as  firmly  con- 
vinced as  wo  are  of  our  own  existence 
tiiat  Prince  Menschikoflf  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  purposely  to  make  a 
quarrel,  and  to  afford  something  like 
a  pretext  for  the  occupation  which 
had  long   been    elaborately  planned. 
When  Russia  once  takes  a  territorial 
step,  she  does  not  intend  to  recede 
from  it,  and  never  will  recede,  unless 
driven  back  by  absolute  force.    That 
is  her  traditional  policy,  and  also  her 
invariable  practice.     In  the  north  of 
Europe  she    has    absorbed   Finland; 
she  has  advanced  her  frontier  towards 
western  Europe,  in  consequence  of  her 
seizure  of  Poland,  by  nearly  seven  hun- 
dit)d  miles;  she  has  lessened  her  dis- 
tance from    Constantinople  by  about 
five  hundred  miles;  and  her  Asiatic 
acquisitions  extend  to    the  southern 
point  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Teheran.    The  extent 
of  her  influence  with  Persia  may  be  ga- 
Ihered  from  tho  announcement,  recently 


made,  that  that  country  has  declared 
war  with  Turkey,  and  that  the  Brit- 
ish envoy  has  found  it  his  duty  to 
retire.  Such  is  the  intelligence,  cor- 
rect or  not,  which  has  just  reached 
this  country  from  tho  East,  and  that 
it  is  of  an  alarming  kind,  no  one  who 
has  directed  his  attention  to  the 
gradual  progress  and  policy  of  Russia 
can  deny.  Now  that  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  are  in  her  grasp,  they 
will  not  be  surrendered  at  all  events 
by  means  of  diplomatic  represen- 
tation. The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
as  his  whole  history  proves,  is  emi- 
nently clear-sighted  and  sagacious. 
He  knew  from  the  very  first  that  tho 
occupation  o^  the  Dannbian  provinces 
was  an  act  of  aggression  that  must 
call  forth  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Western  powers;  and  we  niay  rely 
upon  it  that  he  did  not  put  his  army 
into  motion  without  having  thorou&li- 
ly  weighed  the  consequences,  lie 
must  have  calculated  what  effect  such 
a  step  would  have  upon  the  different 
Cabinets — ^how  far  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  ffo  \n  thp  way  of  remon- 
strance, and  how  far  in  tho  way  of 
resistance.  Of  the  Gennan  powers 
he  considers  himself  at  this  moment 
perfectly  sure.  Neitlier  Austria  nor 
Prusbia,  though  they  may  be  ready 
enough  with  notes  to  swell  tho  vast 
bulk  of  waste-paper  whffih  has  been 
expended  on  this  occasion,  will  move 
a  finger  or  contribute  a  florin  to  the 
aid  of  Turkey.  He  is  sure  of  them  as 
neutrals,  and  we  venture  to  think, 
tolerably  sure  of  them  as  allies,  if  bo 
shall  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  in- 
voke their  active  assistance.  The  only 
two  important  powers  that  stand  at 
all  in  his  way — that  can  check,  or,  at 
all  events,  embarrass  his  career — are 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  they, 
when  cordially  combined,  are  such 
powerful  opponents,  that  wo  do  not 
believe  even  Nicholas,  audacious  as 
he  is.  Would  have  ventured  to  make 
this  aggression,  but  for  the  peculiar 
politick  circumstances  of  either  coun- 
try which  seemed  likely  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  cordial  understand- 
ing and  co-operation. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  tho 
language  used  by  somo  members  of 
the  present  Government  in  regard  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Both 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Charles 
Wood  expressed  themselves  in  terms 
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wMch  oDglit  to  have  led  to  their  ex- 
diudon  from  the  Council  of  the  State ; 
for  whatever   nij^ht  have   been   the 
private  opinion  of  these  right  honour- 
able gentlemen^— one  of  them  not  con- 
stdereid    as   peculiarly   scrupulous,  or 
the    other    as    remarkably    sapient — 
they  were  bound,  in  common  decency, 
to  have    observed   the  courtesies  of 
speech    towards  a   sovereign    Prince 
whose  position  as  such  had  been  for- 
mally recognised  by  their  Sovereign. 
The   Premier,  Lord  Aberdeen,  cither 
had  not  the  power,  the  ability,  or  the 
wish   to   restrain  his  impruacnt  col- 
leagues ;  and  that  portion  of  the  press 
which  w^aa  understood  to  be  ministe- 
rial in  its  views,  exerted  itself  most 
vigorously  in  abusing  Napoleon  HI. 
Such   things  do  not  pass  unnoticed. 
Even  the  most  intelligent  foreigners 
attribute  far  more  weight  to  such  dia- 
tribes than  they  really  deserve ;  but 
m  this  instance  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
conceived  that  no  cordiality  could  ex- 
ist between  Britain  and  France,  when 
they  saw  that  the  State  Ministers  of 
the  one  power  were  virulently  attack- 
ing the  elected  Sovereign  of  the  other. 
B^des  this,  it  is  rather  generally  be- 
lieved on  the  Continent  mat  the  Or- 
leanists  have  fast  and  powerful  friends 
in  England;  and  even  at  home  there 
is  a  growing  impression  that  the  King 
of  the  B^fmans  has  made  himself  un- 
necessarily busy  in  matters  with  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  more  than  a  re- 
mote connection.    This  is  a  delicate 
subject,  and    as    such  we    have  ap. 
proaehed  it.     We  are  *  never  willing 
to   attach    much    importance    to    ru- 
mours, and  do  not  so  now;  at  the 
same  time,  wo  may  remark  this,  that, 
in  Britain,  family  considerations  ought 
to  have  no  weight  in  comparison  with 
those  that  are  national ;  and  that  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  State,  by 
those  who  are  not  responsible  states- 
men, is  what    no  wise    man   would 
counsel,  but  which  all  would  deeply 
deplore. 

The  accession  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to 
the  Premiership  of  Great  Britain  ap- 
peared to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  one 
of  those  fortunate  accidents  which  a 
skilful,  darling,  and  unscrupulous  po- 
tentate can  turn  to  his  own  advantage. 
The  new  Premier  was  known  to  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  who,  moreover,  had  just  ob- 
tained   the    Imperial    dignity.    Lord 


Aberdeen  had  connections  of  old 
standing  ^itK  the  despotic  courts,  and 
his  character,  strength,  and  wedmess 
were  perfectly  wen  known  to  the 
veteran  diplomatists  of  Earope.  Some 
of  his  colleagues  had  committed  them- 
selves by  openly  attacking  the  new 
Emperor.  Lord  Palraerston,  whose 
tact  and  determination  were  well 
known,  and  who  was  the  only  man  in 
the  Cabinet  capable  of  conducting 
foreign  affairs,  had  been  removed  to 
another  office,  and  a  mere  tyro  was 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  otXr 
European  policy.  The  Court  of  St 
James's,  as  a  Court,  M'as  not  sup- 
posed to  be  very  favourable  to  that 
of  the  Tuileries,  occupied  by  a  man 
who,  whatever  might  be  his  talent 
and  abilities,  had  cei-tainly  appeared 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as 
an  adventurer.  There  had  been,  un- 
doubtedly, some  symptoms  of  alarm 
exhibited  in  Great  Britain  regarding 
the  defenceless  state  of  her  shores, 
which  hardly  could  be  attributed  to 
anything  else  than  a  mistrust  of  our 
nearest  neighbour.  All  these  circum- 
stances combined  led  the  Czar  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  more  favourable 
opportunity  could  occur  for  commenc- 
ing his  aggression  upon  Turkey,  with 
less  risk  of  drawing  upon  himself  the 
combined  hostility  of  the  two  great 
Western  powers. 

We  say  of  commencing  his  aggres- 
sion, because  we  do  not  believe  that 
Nicholas  had  the  deliberate  and 
settled  intention,  when  ho  began  to 
advance,  of  pushing  forwards  at  this 
time  so  far  as  Constantinople.  The 
military  moves  of  Russia  are  made 
with  the  precision  and  deliberation  of 
a  game  of  chess.  The  Emperor,  for 
the  time  being,  identifies  himself  with 
the  state,  and  does  not  seek  the  daz- 
zling personal  honours  of  a  rapid  con- 
queror. Theirs  is  the  kind  of  am- 
bition, though,  of  course,  upon  a  much 
larger  scale,  which  we  sometimes  see 
exhibited  by  private  families  ^n  our 
own  country.  In  each  successive 
generation,  estates  are  added  by  pur- 
chase to  the  hereditary  property, 
perhaps  already  too  largo  for  enjoy- 
ment, until  a  whole  county  passes 
into  the  proprietary  of  the  existing 
representative  of  the  race.  All  this  is 
gradual,  but  the  design  is  made  tradi- 
tionary. This  progressive  method  of 
acquisition  which   Kussia  pursues, 
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unquostionably  tho  most  likely  ia  the 
long  run  to  prove  successful.  If  she 
had  announced  broadly  that  her  m- 
tentions  were  to  drive  the  Turks  out 
of  Europe,  and  to  take  possession  of 
Constantinople— if  it  had  been  even 
supposed  probable  that  such  would 
be  the  speedy  result  of  her  late  asf- 
ffression — she  would  certainly  have 
been  compelled  to  encounter  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  open  arms ;  and 
the  conflict  would  not  have  been  post- 
poned. But  that  is  not,  by  any 
means,  the  game  of  Russia.  Give 
her  what  she  wants— or,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  what  she  has  occu- 
pied— and  she  will  become  wonder- 
fully complaisant  and  tractable.  Let 
her  keep  an  army  in  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  a  dozen  years,  or  even 
more,  may  elapse,  before  the  Sultan 
receives  another  visit  from  a  diplo- 
matist of  the  stamp  of  McnschikofT. 
When  that  ill-omened  event  happens 
— as  ha]^n  it  assuredly  wUI,  unless 
the  only  capable  powers  of  Europe 
are  resolute  to  send  her  back  to  her 
boundaries,  and  unless  the  aifair  of 
Sinope  becomes  the  prelude  to  serious 
hostilities — Russia  will  cross  the 
Balkan  as  readily  and  as  easily  as  she 
has  crossed  tho  Pruth,  and  her  en- 
sign at  last  will  wave  over  the  dome  of 
St  Sophia. 

Russia,  when  necessary,  can  wait. 
She  never  takes  a  step  without 
mature  consideration,  but,  having 
taken  it,  she  never  recedes.  It 
is  most  important  that  this  should 
be  understood,  because  in  this  coun- 
try, owing  to  our  peculiar  consti- 
tution and  perpetual  political  changes, 
we  know  nothing  of  the  traditionary 
policy,  which  in  other  lands  is  a  mo- 
tive as  powerful  as  religion.  Such  a 
despotism  as  is  that  of  Russia  is  not 
to  DO  confounded  with  a  mere  tyranny 
where  the  ruler  is  absolute,  and  may 
bo  wanton  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power.  That  is  a  most  erronoous 
idea.  The  Czar  concentrates  in  his 
person  tho  whole  power  of  Russia, 
not  by  divine  right,  or  on  tho  ground 
of  legitimate  succession,  but  because 
tho  state  wills  that  i^  shall  have  only 
one  ruler,  and  submit  to  one  dictati'^'n. 
There  are  no  such  things  as  parties  or 
party  rivalry  in  Russia,  The  Czar 
rules,  directs,  dictates — but  ho  is  not 
altogether  irresponsible.     Tho  son  of 

n  and  brother  of  Alexander  knows 


that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
eyes  in  his  own  dominions  bent  upon 
him.  He  may  take  the  law  into  \aa 
own  hands,  and  punish  with  extreme 
severity  any  abuse  wluch  he  can 
detect  in  the  subordinates  of  adminis- 
tration, or  exhibit  a  fearful  example 
in  the  case  of  attempted  treason.  To 
him  implicitly  are  left  the  regulations 
of  internal  administration — ^bnt,  woe 
to  the  Czar  who  shall  dare  to  de\iate 
from  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
nation  1  It  is  a  trust  of  which  we  in 
this  country  can  form  no  adequate 
conception ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  a  trust  which  every  Emperor  of 
Russia  knows  that  he  must  observe 
and  fulfil.  Russia  docs  not  seek  en- 
lightenment, and  has  no  tolerance  of 
innovation.  She  will  accept  no  les- 
sons in  civilisation  from  surrounding 
countries,  and  slie  discourages  fami- 
liarity  with  their  customs.  Mr.  Oli- 
phant,  in  his  recent  work  upon  Russia, 
tells  us  that  "it  is  with  the  greatest 
ditiiculty  that  a  permission  to  travel, 
or  leave  of  absence  for  two  years,  is 
obtained  by  a  Russian,  however  high 
his  rank ;  and  then  it  is  only  granted 
upon  payment  of  a  sum  amounting  to 
eighty  pounds  a -head  for  each  mem- 
ber of  tho  family.*'  It  is  from  doli- 
bcrato  purpose  tliat  Russia  remains 
socially  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Europe.  She  has  but  oqA  thought, 
one  policy,  one  aim — and  tnat  is  ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement. 

All  this  must  be  perfectly  well 
known  to  tho  diplomatists  of  the  other 
states,  and  we  presume  Lord  Claren- 
don is  aware  of  it.  If  not,  ho  is  cor- 
tiiinly  a  most  unfit  person  to  occupy 
the  situation  of  Secretary  of  State  lor 
Foreign  Aftaii-s  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. Now,  what  amazes  us  is,  that 
the  farce  of  diplomatic  negotiation 
should  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  so 
long.  It  has  been  continued  not  only 
after  occupation,  but  after  repeated 
battles;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all, 
after  Great  Britain  and  France  havo 
despatched  their  fleets,  we  prcsunio 
for  some  purposes  to  tlio  Bosphorus. 
And  what  is  it  Ihcy  ai"o  now  negotiat- 
ing about?  If  on  the  subject  of  tho 
religious  protectorate  claimed  by  Rua- 
siii,  they  are  simply  wasting  tlioir 
time,  and  making  theuisclves  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  tho  world.  Our 
decided  impression  is,  that  tho  present 
crisis  has  arisen  from  the  vacillating 
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and  undecided  attitude  of  the  Aber- 
deen Government  at  the  time  when  the 
aggresaon  coold  have  been  prevented 
by  a  prompt  and  energetic  course  of 
action. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  we  have 
hinted^  is  both  clear-sightod  and  sa- 
gacious. In  spite  of  his  avidity  for 
conquest,  and  resolute  detennination 
to  push  forward,  he  is  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  might  result  from  a  violent  check; 
and  if  he  really  had  been  convinced 
that  Britain  and  France  were  deter- 
mined, by  force  of  arms  and  at  every 
hazard,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Turldsh  territory,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  single  Russian  soldier 
would  have  been  ordered  to  cross  the 
Pruth.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Minis- 
try, immediately  on  the  rupture  oc- 
curring between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
to  have  decided  what  line  of  conduct 
they  would  pursue  in  the  event  of  ac- 
tual aggression ;  and,  if  their  decision 
had  b^n  to  support  Turkey,  to  have 
warned  the  Czar  that  if,  on  any  pre- 
text whatever,  he  should  invade  the 
Turkish  territory,  that  step  would  be 
considered  by  Great  Britain  as  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  hostilities. 
And  further,  in  order  to  show  that 
this  was  no  empty  threat,  the  British 
squadron  ought  to  have  been  ordered 
to  pass  tli0*  Dardanelles,  or  even  to 
enter  the  Black  Sea,  the  moment  that 
authentic  intelligence  was  received  of 
an  aggressive  Russian  movement. 
Such  a  line  of  conduct  would  have 
met  witli  the  cordial  assent  and  co- 
operation of  the  French  Government — 
would  probably  have  stayed  the  Czar 
before  ho  liad  seriously  committed 
himself,  and  have  prevented  the  elfu- 
non  of  blood.  Had  that  been  done, 
and  done  promptly,  the  other  matters 
in  dispute  might  safely  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  diplomatists  to 
lick  them  into  sliape.  Of  course  if  it 
was  not  intended  that  Britain  should 
support  Turkey — if  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  contented  to  see  that  country 
dismembered,  as  Poland  fornicrly  was, 
without  more  than  the  mockery  of 
a  protest — ^the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent That  is  altogether  another 
view,  and  the  people  of  England  will 
so  consider  it  TJiev  at  ^1  events, 
whatever  Lord  Aberdeen  may  think, 
are  not  indifferent  to  the  violent  oc- 
ci^Nition  of  the  Danubion  provinces, 


and  are  not  disposed  ta  fdt  by  as  idle 
spectators,  whilst  Russia  is  extending 
her  frontier  towards  the  coveted  Dar- 
danelles. They  will  ask,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  shrinking  and  irresolute 
Ministry  are  compell^  to  face  Par- 
liament, why  it  was  that  a  British 
fleet  was  sent  to  the  waters  of  the 
Bosphorus — ^was  it  to  support  Tur- 
key? — and  if  so,  what  support  was 
given  ?  Does  Lord  Aberdeen  suppose 
for  one  moment  that  the  British 
people  will  stand  the  reproach  of 
having  arrayed  a  gallant  armament, 
and  sent  out  so  many  of  our  seamen, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  drinking 
success  to  the  cause  of  Turkey,  and 
remaining  stationary,  like  automatons 
or  pasteooard-men,  while  the  Russian 
fleet  was  destroying  Turkish  vessels 
in  the  harbour  of  Sinope  ?  Why  was 
the  fleet  there  if  not  to  protect  the 
Turks  t  Will  not  other  nations  be 
apt  to  conclude  that  it  was  there  pur* 
posely  to  deceive  them  1 

That  is  not  our  conclusion,  nor' 
our  belief.  We  believe,  at  all  events 
we  hope,  that  it  was  sent  there 
for  ultimate  action,  and  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  has 
avenged  the  slaughter  at  Sinope. 
But  it  ought  not  to  have  been  there 
at  all,  unless  for  immediate  action. 
What  is  the  point  at  which  negotia^ 
tion  properly  ends,  and  war,  if  war  is 
intended,  properiy  begins?  Clearly, 
in  this  instance,  when  the  Russians 
took  forcible  possession  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  Were  wo  to  abstain 
from  making  up  our  minds  as  to  the 
proper  course  which  Britain  should 
pui-sue,  until  the  Russians  had  crossed 
the  Danube?  As  wo  have  already 
said,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Czar 
did  not  cou template  the  passage  of 
the  Danube  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  may,  however,  be  otliervvLso,  for  no 
man  understands  opportunity  better; 
and  the  recent  news  from  Persia 
gives  colour  to  the  idea  that  ho  is 
prepared,  in  certain  contingencies,  to 
push  his  advantage  to  tlie  utmost. 
But  whether  be  imvancos  further  or 
not,  the  offence  is  the  same.  He  has 
violated  the  peace  of  Europe  by  forci- 
ble occupation  of  a  territory  which  is 
not  his  own,  and  he  has  no  intention 
of  surrendering  it  That,  at  least,  is 
perfectly  obvious.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  he  was  merely  jesting  when  he 
announced  that  all  further  negotiation 
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was  useless,  and  that  ^^  La  guerre^ 
was  his  determiDation  ?  Are  we  to 
be  blind  to  the  enormous  prepara- 
tions which  are  being  made  through- 
out Russia  for  military  action — ^ihe 
levies,  the  enrolments,  the  subsidies? 
Such  preparations  are  not  undertaken 
without  a  commensurate  object— cer- 
tainly they  do  not  point  to  a  pacific 
termination  of  the  ouarrel. 

What  has  been  done  is  now  irrevo- 
cable. We  cannot  make  up  for  squan- 
dered time  or  for  lost  opportunities — 
we  cannot  take  up  the  question  as  it 
stood  before  the  Russians  occupied 
Moldavia.  But  we  have  sufficient 
materials  before  us  in  the  shape  of 
events,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  conduct  of  Ministers 
during  the  time  when  activity  might 
have  been  useful  in  preventing  actual 
collision.  What  then  did  the  Aber- 
deen Cabinet?  It  issued  a  pluralitv- 
of  notes,  for  it  is  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  activity  upon  paper;  and  it 
sent  instructions  and  counter-instruc- 
tions to  all  its  diplomatic  agents,  and 
put  itself  in  official  correspondence 
with  all  the  courts  in  Europe.  And 
that  they  call  action,  alacrity,  and 
decision!  Why,  they  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  adopted  a  course 
more  consonant  with  the  views  of 
the  Czar  than  to  enter  into  pro- 
tracted negotiation;  because  during 
the  whole  time  these  protocols  and 
notes  were  being  whisked  through 
Europe  by  couriers,  and  the  electri^ 
wires  kept  in  constant  employment, 
he  was  settling  himself  down  in  the 
occupied  provinces,  and  making  pre- 
paration for  the  future  conduct  of  the 
war.  In  real  action,  however,  they 
sliowed  themselves  lamentably  defi- 
cient. First  of  all,  they  directed  the 
fleet  to  be  moved  from  Malta  to  the 
Bav  of  Besika,  where  it  ky  inactive 
and  qseless  during  the  time  when  the 
Russians  were  establishing  themselves 
in  the  provinces.  The  absurdity  of 
this  half-measure,  if  it  even  deserves 
that  name,  assumes  a  darker  com- 
plexion when  we  remember  that 
Russia,  observing  the  timidity  of 
our  rulers,  was  audacious  enough  to 
vindicate  her  continued  occupation 
on  the  ground  of  the  proximity  of 
tiie  Britmh  and  French  fleets.  One 
would  have  thought  that  such  an  in- 
timation might  have  roused  the  dor- 
mant sphit  of  our  statesmen,  or  at 


all  events  shown  them  how  deter- 
mined Russia  was  in  the  maintensDee 
of  her  attitude.  But  it  produced  no 
visible  effect  beyond  a  fresh  flight  of 
TO>otoco1s;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Turkish  and  Russian  armies  were 
engaged  in  actual  conflict  on  the 
Danube  that  the  fleet  passed  the 
Dardanelles.  Now,  why  did  it  pass 
the  Dardanelles,  and  proceed^  to  the 
Bosphorus?  Was-it  for  the  protection 
of  Constantinople  ?  Why  protect 
Constantinople  more  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Turkish  territory? 
What  was,  really  and  truly,  the  mean- 
ing  of  that  move  ?  It  appears  to  have 
had  no  meaning.  We  do  not  know 
what  instructions  were  given  to  Ad- 
miral Dundas;  but  if  they  were  to 
the  eflect  that  he  was  to  remain  pas- 
sive off  Constantinople,  then  we  most 
needs  say  that  our  Ministry  has  sub- 
jected the  flag  of  Great  Britain  to 
contumely  and  disgrace.  Meanwhile 
the  Black  Sea  is  being  scoured  by 
Russian  vessels.  We  are  teld  that 
Admiral  Slade  intended  to  carr^  his 
fleet  thither,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  Turkish  shores,  and  that 
he  was  dissuaded  by  the  British 
admiral  and  by  the  British  ambassa- 
dor from  doing  so — on  this  ground, 
among  others,  that  he,  being  Eng- 
lish born,  though  in  the  service  of 
Turkey,  might  endanger  the  progress 
of  amicable  arrangements  (!)  hr 
adopting  such  a  course.  It  is  added, 
with  what  truth  we  know  not,  that 
in  order  to  deter  him  from  entering 
the  Black  Sea,  it  was  stated  that,  u 
he  did  so,  the  British  squadron  would 
withdraw  from  the  Bosphorus.  ^ 
this— can  this  be  true  ?  If  it  is,  Lord 
Aberdeen  has  undoubtedly  much  to 
answer  for.  If  it  is  not,  the  sooner 
such  a  calumny  is  refuted  the  better. 
The  state  of  the  facts,  however,  looks 
very  awkward,  and  appears  to  confirm 
the  story.  Slade  did  not  sail  as  be 
intended.  There  was,  however,  » 
Turkish  squadron  Under  the  command 
of  Osman  Pasha,  lying  at  the  same 
time  within  the  roadstead  of  SiDope, 
under  orders,  as  it  is  said,  to  return  to 
tiie  Bosphorus.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  what  ensued : — 

"  On  the  30th  of  November,  dur- 
ing  the  prevalence  of  a  thick  foff»  * 
host  of  armed  launches  from  the  Rn** 
sian  squadron,  which  hove-to  outside, 
composed  of  no  less  than  seven  sail 
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of  the  line  (of  which  three  were  three- 
deckers),  several  frigates,  and  some 
steamers,  entered  the.  harbour  and 
summoned  the  Tarkish  Commodore 
to  surrender,  never  supposing  that  he 
would  venture  to  offer  resistance  to 
so  superior  and  overwhelming  a  force ; 
hut  he  nevertheless  refused,  resisting 
their  boarding,  and  drove  them  off. 
At  this  time  the  wind  sprung  up, 
blowing  right  in,  when  the  enemy  set 
all  sail,  entered  the  port,  and  opened 
a  fire  upon  the  Turks,  who  most 
nobly  returned  the  same.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  action  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  little  Taif  got  up  steam, 
and  in  the  smoke  and  confusion  that 
prevailed,  cut  away  for  the  capital 
with  the  intelligence.  It  appears  that 
no  less  than  4000  Turks  perished  in 
the  battle;  they  fired  first,  and  are 
said  to  have  behaved  with  great 
bravery — ^the  Russians,  who  were  the 
real  ag^essors,  with  great  cruelty. 
Three  Ottoman  frigates  (two  of  them 
first  class)  were  sunk  in  the  action; 
^ve  other  vessels  got  so  much  riddled 
and  injured  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  put  to  sea ;  and  two  other 
snaller  craft  had  got  away,  but  so 
very  much  mauled  that  their  reaching 
Constantinople  was  very  doubtfuC 
On  iho  other  hand,  the  Turks  sank 
one  Russian  line-of-battle  ship  and 
two  frigates,  and  drove  a  corvette  on 
shore; — notwithstanding  their  mferior 
strength,  they  made  a  most  heroic  re- 
sistance. The  town  and  fort  of  Sinope 
were  nearly  destroyed." 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  protracted 
negotiation,  and  of  hesitating  policy. 
Had  Britain  assumed  in  time  her 
proper  attitude— had  she  spoken  and 
acted  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  all 
this  slaughter  might  have  been  spared ; 
and,  more  than  that,  the  tremendous 
evfls  of  a  general  war,  which  now  ap- 
pears inevitable,  would  have  been 
prevented.  Let  us  see  how  the  news 
of  this  afiair  were  received  at  St 
Petersburg. 

The  Journal  de  Sl  Peiershourgh 
says: — '*In  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tory, the  Czar  ordered  that  those  who 
had  admission  at  Court  should  repair 
to  the  Winter  Palace  for  a  general 
thanksgiving.  The  ladies  appeared 
in  ihe  Kussian  nalional  dress,  and  the 
gentlemen  in  grand  gala.  In  all  other 
churches  of  the  capital  public  prayers 
of  thanksgiving  were  offered,  and  the 


population  came  in  crowds- to  join  the 
service.  The  most  pious  Czar  thank- 
ed the  Lord  of  Lords  for  the  success 
of  the  victorious  Russian  anns,  whidi 
triumphed  in  the  sacred  eombat  for  the 
orthodox  faith." 

After  this,  we  presume  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  further  nego- 
tiation is  out  of  the  question.  If  the 
Aberdeen  Cabinet  has  not  determined 
upon  a  decided  course,  it  must  do  so 
immediately.  This  naval  engagement 
at  Sinope,  occurring  within  two  daya^ 
sail  of  the  place  where  the  British  and 
French  war-ships  were  riding  at 
anchor,  cannot  be  construed  into  any- 
thing else  than  a  formal  defiance  to 
them  to  do  their  worst  It  is  said 
that  orders  have  been  sent  to  the 
admirals  to  enter  the  Black  Sea  im- 
mediately. It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  such  orders  had  not  been  bsued 
at  an  earlier  period,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  been  the  ease, 
but  for  the  absurd  and  overstrained 
deference  e^own  b^  some  of  his  col- 
leagues to  the  opimon  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen. Assuming  that  they  have  been 
issued  now,  it  remains  to  be  seen  in 
what  way  the  fleets  are  intended  to 
operate  in  the  Euxine.  If,  as  we  are 
told  by  a  correspondent  of  the  THmtSy 
"  the  first  object  of  the  combined 
fleets,  once  in  the  Black  Sea,  will  be 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey  from  outrage,  and 
render  imposmble  another  collision 
between  the  Ottoman  and  Russian 
squadrons,"  it  would  appear  that,  even 
now.  Ministers  are  hesitating  to  take 
a  step  which  may  bring  Britain  and 
Russia  into  actual  collision.  We  do 
not  understand  the  arrangement  which 
would  transmute  our  seamen  into  a 
sort  of  naval  police,  stationed  in  the 
Black  Soa,  for  the  purpose  of  desuing 
Russian  and  Turkish  ships  to  '*  push 
on,  keep  moving,"  and  forbidding 
them  to  interfere  with  each  other. 
The  efficiency  of  a  polie^^man  depends 
upon  his  possession  of  an  authori- 
tative right  to  take  offenders  to  the 
station-house,  and  we  should  like  to 
know  whether  that  power  has  been 
intrusted  to  the  British  admiral. 
Further,  the  police  must  be  impartial ; 
so  that,  if  Admiral  Slade,  who  com- 
mands the  fleet  of  Turkey,  and  who, 
no  doubt,  is  burning  with  desire  to 
avenge  the  late  disaster,  should  hap- 
pen to  fall  in  with  a  Russian  vessel, 
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within  sight  of  the  squadron  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Dundas,  he  must 
necessarily  forbear  hostilities,  under 
the  penal^  of  undergoing  a  broadside 
from  the  British  guns !  If  the  course 
hitherto  pursued  by  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Government,  in  regard  to  the  Eastern 
question,  had  not  in  all  respects  been 
characterised  by  utter  imbecility,  we 
should  be  loth,  even  for  a  moment, 
to  suppose  such  an  arrangement  pos- 
dble ;  and  yet  there  is  no  denying  this, 
that  it  would  be  in  perfect  acco^anco 
with  what  has  hitherto  been  done. 
That  a  fleet  should  be  sent  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  war  was 
an  evident  necessity;  for  no  ministry 
which  did  not  take  that  st«p,  after  the 
occupation  of  the  provinces,  could 
possibly  have  remained  in  power. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  opi- 
nion that  the  step  ought  to  have  been 
taken  earlier.  But  the  fleet,  whether 
in  Besika  Bay  or  in  the  Bosphorus, 
has  been  of  no  manner  of  use  to  Tur- 
key, and  that  because,  as  we  are  told, 
the  Admiral  had  no  authority  to  move. 
Nay,  if  it  bo  true  that  Slade  was  pre- 
vented by  British  official  remonstrance, 
from  pushing  into  the  Black  Sea  before 
the  disaster  of  Sinope,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for 
Turkey  if  the  fleet  had  remained 
at  Malta.  Therefore,  jud^ng  from 
the  past,  it  appears  not  impossible 
that  oven  now  directions  may  have 
been  sent  to  the  British  admiral,  re- 
quiring him  at  all  hazards,  to  avoid  a 
direct  collision  with  Russia. 

If  this  should  be  the  case — ^though 
we  hope  it  is  not  so — war  may  indeed 
be  avoided,  but  only  at  the  sacriflee  of 
honour.  If  Lord  Aberdeen  was  deter- 
mined that  in  no  event  whatever  this 
country  should  go  to  war  with  Russia, 
in  defence  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey, 
his  course  was  a  clear  one.  The  fleet 
ought  to  have  been  withdrawn,  with 
a  proper  apology  to  the  Czar  for  hav- 
ing pushed  it  so  far  as  the  Bosphorus ; 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  Premier 
has  influence  enough  to  insure  the  gra- 
cious acceptance  of  such  an  apology. 
This  would  not  have  involved  the 
necessity  of  discontinuing  the  parturi- 
tion of  protocols  and  proposals.  That 
might  have  gone  on  quite  as  briskly  as 
before— each  new  success  of  Nicholas 
being  followed  by  an  issue  of  several 
reams,  until  the  final  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople (of  which  city,  by  the  way, 


it  is  said  that  plans  have  already  been 
prepared,  showing  its  division  into 
districts  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Russian  police)  should  allow  the  wea- 
ried employes  a  temporary  holiday. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  thai  we 
underrate  the  terrible  consequences 
of  a  war  with  Russia  as  our  foe, 
joined,  as  we  believe  she  would  be,  by 
the  despotic  states  of  the  Continent 
No  matter  what  might  be  our  ulti- 
mate success,  such  an  event  could  not 
take  place  without  entailing  immense 
misery  even  upon  the  people  of  thb 
country.  It  would  augment  our  debt, 
the  burden  of  which  is  already  so  great ; 
it  might  interfere  with  our  trade ;  it 
possibly  might  have  an  injurious  eflTect 
upon  our  commerce.  It  might  even  en- 
tail consequences  of  a  more  serious  kind, 
arising  from  continued  distress  m  the 
manufacturing  districts.  No  wise  man 
will  shut  his  eyes  to  these  things,  still 
less  will  he  wantonly  provoke  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  con- 
siderations which  must  weigh  with  us 
in  this  matter.  In  Uio  first  place,  we 
are  not  able  to  see  a  way  in  which  wo 
can  recede  without  the  loss  of  honour. 
We  have  gone  so  far  that,  if  we  were 
to  desert  Turkey  now,  irretrievable 
ignominy  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
British  name.  We  are  no  more  bound 
in  the  abstract,  and  from  pure  con- 
siderations of  duty,  to  protect  Tur- 
key than  are  the  United  States  of 
America;  but,  then,  America  has 
not  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Bosphorus,  or 
mixed  herself  up  inextricably  with 
the  aflair.  The  fault  lay  in  the  timi- 
dity of  Ministers,  who  ought  either  at 
the  first  to  have  adopted  strong  mea- 
sures or  to  have  kept  back  the  fleet 
altogether  from  Constantinople.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
now  sees  the  monstrous  blunder  he 
has  committed;  but  the  mere  con- 
sciousness of  that  will  not  serve  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  Next,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  apart  altogether 
from  generous  or  honourable  feelings, 
Britain  has  a  strong  interest  to  pre- 
vent Rurvsia  from  succeeding  in  the 
accomplishment  of  her  designs.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  see  Russia  in  pos- 
session of  the  keys  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  exercising  a  protectorate  over 
Greece.  We  are  not  prepared  to  see 
her  extend  her  power  to  the  limit  of 
the  Indus ;  and  yet  that  is  what  Rus- 
sia proposes  to  do,  and  will  ine\'itably 
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do,  unless  she  is  prevented  by  force  of 
anna.  She  has  already  found  means 
to  persuade  Persia  to  adopt  her  views, 
to  place  an  army  under  her  control,  and 
to  declare  war  upon  Turkey.  That 
may  not  be  a  very  important  accession 
in  point  of  strength,  for  the  armies  of 
Persia  are  only  less  contemptible  than 
its  coort ;  but  it  serves  to  show  how 
far  Russian  intrigue  has  been  pushed, 
and  to  mdicate  ominously  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  meditates  here- 
after to  advance.  In  fine,  after  giving 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as 
fair  and  candid  a  consideration  as  we 
can  bestow,  we  havo  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  necessary,  both 
for  our  honour  and  our  interest,  that 
the  aggressive  career  of  Russia  should 
at  once  be  checked,  no  matter  what 
be  the  sacrifice. 

If  mstructions  have  been  issued  to 
the  adihiral  of  our  fleet  to  act  de- 
dsively  along  with  that  of  France  and 
Turkey  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  Micholas  will 
at  once  consider  that  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise. 
Relying,  as  we  believe  him  to  have 
done,  upon  the  antecedents  and  fa^ 
vourabkj  impressions  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  calculating  upon  the  impro- 
bability of  a  corcUal  union  between 
France  and  Britain,  the  Czar  also  has 
gone  too  far  to  recede.  The  Russian 
people,  persuaded  from  the  first  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  holy  war,  are 
now  flushed  and  excited  by  conquest ; 
and  in  such  circumstances  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  Nicholas,  if  he  had 
the  will,  could  venture  to  attempt  to 
restrain  theuL  Reactions  in  Russia 
are  dangerous,  and  peculiarly  so  to  tho 
reigning  emperor.  The  present  Czar 
knows  that  full 'well,  and  is  not  likely 
to  provoke  a  conspu'acy.  He  has  still, 
as  he  believes,  a  great  deal  of  work  be- 
fore him,  and  will  not  put  himself 
within  the  danger  either  of  the  cord  or 
the  poniard. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  all  this 
should  have  occurred — ^that«o  perilous 
a  prospect  for  the  future  should  have 
arisen,  from  the  irresolute  and  dilatory 
tone  of  the  present  British  Cabinet, 
and  the  obstinacy  and  credulitv  of 
its  chief.  That  war  might  have  been- 
averted  by  prompt  action,  months  ago, 
we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  We 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided  now, 
vithout  positive    ignominy  and    dis- 


grace ;  and  even  if  the  people  of  this 
country  were  so  craven-hearted  as  to 
be  inclined  to  submit  to  that,  Russia 
would  thereby  acquire  such  enormous 
advantages  as  would  enable  her,  in  a 
short  time,  to  dktate  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

While  this  thunder- cloud  is  hang- 
ing directly  above  us — and  a  heavier 
one  has  not  been  seen  by  tho  men  of 
the  present  generation — we  receive 
the  intelligence  that  there  have  been 
dissensions  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, has  resigned.  That  circum- 
stance ought  not  to  excite  any  great 
degree  of  surprise.  As  a  diplomatist 
Lord  Palmorston  has  always  shown 
himself  the  very  reverse  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen : — he  is  as  prompt  in  action  as  the 
other  is  slow — as  vigorous  as  the  other 
is  hesitating.  We  never  have  been, 
and  are  not  now,  the  panegyrists  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  but  we  believe  him 
to  be  actuated  bv  a  sincere  regard 
for  the  interest  and  honour  of  Britain, 
and  moreover  to  possess,  in  a  far 
greater  measure  than  his  colleagues, 
3iat  acuteness  of  vision  and  power  of 
calculating  consequences  which  are 
the  leading  qualities  of  a  diplomatic 
statesman.  Immeasurably  the  most 
able  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
excluded  from  that  sphere  of  action 
for  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  his  disgust  at  the  blind 
and  stupid  policy  of  his  colleagues  has 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  can- 
not, for  his  own  sake  and  reputation, 
continue  to  give  countenance  to  their 
acts.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  disapproved  from  the  very 
first  of  the  course  which  the  Cabinet 
has  adopted  with  regard  to  tho  East- 
om  question — ^that  he  has  been  most 
anxious  to  draw  as  close  as  possible 
the  ties  between  Britain  and  France 
— and  that  he  has  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  advocating  an  active 
and  decided  policy.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  chief  of  tho  Cabinet  was 
an  old  diplomatic  rival ;  and  such 
being  the  case,  personal  dignity  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  adoption  of  sound 
advice.  And  so,  in  the  mean  time  at 
least,  Lord  Palmerston  has  resigned 
— ^not,  however,  until  the  news  of 
the  disaster  at  Sinope  had  justified 
his  warnings,  and  demonstrated  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  ITio 
Ministerial  organs  have  asserted,  with 
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a  degree  of  vehemence  which  in 
itself  is  Buspicioas,  that  his  rosigna^ 
tion  took,  place  in  consequence  of  a 
decided  objection  both  to  the  princi- 
ple and  the  details  of  the  now  Reform 
Bill  prepared  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
We  cannot  altogether  accept  that 
statement  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  common  with 
the  great  majority  of  thinking  men 
throughout  the  country,  whatever 
their  nominal  politics  may  be,  re- 
gards this  proposed  measure  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  as  entirely  uncalled 
for  at  the  present  tune.  Experi- 
ments on  the  constitution  are  al- 
ways dangerous — ^but  they  are  utterly 
unjustifiable  when  the  proposed  pa- 
tient is  neither  complaining  of  suffer- 
ing, nor  anxious  to  have  relief.  In 
the  Session  of  1852,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell brought  in  a  Reform  Bill  which 
died  with  the  Whig  Ministry,  neither 
of  them  being  deeply  regretted  by 
any  sort  of  men ;  and  now,  it  would 
appear,  he  is  about  to  inaugurate 
1864  vnth  a  measure  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Palmerston 
diould  immediately  have  preceded 
each  of  these  events;  but  as,  in  1852, 
we  were  not  led  to  believe  that 
Lord  Pahnerston  resigned  on  account 
of  the  reforming  tendencies  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  so  neither  do  we  be- 
lieve  that  his  resignation  in  1853 
is  attributable  to  any  reason  of  this 
nature.  In  fact,  when  we  weigh  the 
two  men  deliberately  against  each 
other,  it  is  too  laughable  to  suppose 
that  Lord  Palmerston  would  consider 
it  his  duty  to  resign  on  account  of 
any  conceivable  crotchet  with  which 
Lord  John  might  happen  to  bo  pos- 
sessed. The  latter  is  politically  effete. 
His  influence  in  Parliament  has  been 
yearly  lessening,  until  it  may  be  said 
almost  to  have  died  away ;  and  from 
a  Premier  he  has  dwindled  down  to  a 
mere  subordinate.  On  the  contrary, 
Lord  Palmerston  is,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  parties,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  distinguished 
men  of  the  age ;  and  to  suppose  that 
he  would  voluntarily  abuiaon  office, 
and  leave  his  colleagues  in  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  because  the  biogra- 
pher of  Tommy  Moore  insists  upon 
redeeming  some  silly  pledge  which  he 
made  for  the  purpose  of  immediate 
popularity,  is  an  extnivaganza  utterly 


too  absurd  to  be  credited.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  Lord  Palmerston,  hav- 
ing seen  the  sketch  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  intended  measure,  conaders 
it  a  remarkably  bad  one — ^th&t  opinion 
we  understand  to  be  shared  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  who  have 
been  permitted  to  peruse  that  invalu- 
able document — ^but  that  he  resigned 
on  account  of  it,  or  anything  it  con- 
tained, we  do  not  believe.  We  can, 
however,  understand  his  holding  this 
language  to  Lord  Aberdeen  : — ^  If 
you,  as  Premier — ^knowing  that  we 
are  .on  the  eve  of  a  great  conflict, 
brought  on  because  you  obstinately 
refused  to  act,  as  you  ought  to 
have  done,  with  proper  spirit  and 
promptitude  at  the  first — think  it  ad- 
visable, in  addition  to  that  struggle 
with  the  colossal  power  of  Russia, 
to  introduce  elements  of  dissension 
and  civil  strife  at  home,  on  your 
head  bo  the  double  responsibility.*' 
Such  language  wo  can  conceive 
Lord  Palmerston  using,  and  most 
justly;  because  it  is  rather  too  much 
for  the  patience  of  any  man  to  con- 
template the  prospect  of  a  serious  in- 
ternal contest  evoked  upon  a  home 
question,  unnecessarily  pushed  by  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  vindicating  his  own  con- 
sistency (about  which  nobody  cares  a 
farthing),  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  country  is  threatened  with  a  war, 
of  which  no  one  can  foresee  either  the 
consequences  or  the  conclusion.  Lord 
John  Russell,  wo  must  presume,  has 
not  been  altogether  so  entirely  occu- 
pied during  the  last  six  months— be- 
tween  explaining  the  bad  bon^mots  in 
his  biography  for  the  necessary  com- 
prehension of  the  public,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  his  schedules  for  the  dis- 
franchisement of  boroughs— «s  not  to 
be  aware  that  a  more  than  common 
crisis  was  impending,  and  that  our 
peaceful  relations  with  flastem  Europe 
were  in  dan£rer.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understana  why  Lord  Palmerston 
should  be  unwilling  to  remain  in  a 
Cabinet,  which,  instead  of  concen- 
trating its  whole  enei^es  upon  tho 
grand  question  before  it,  involving 
the  integrity  of  the  British  em- 
pire, should  {»t)pose  to  introduce, 
m  Parliament,  elements  of  discord 
which  are  likely  to  be  felt  through 
the  three  umted  kingdoms.  And 
why?      Because    Lord    John    Rus- 
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selff  and  another  member  of  the  ca- 
binet, Sir  James  Graham,  who  has 
ran  through  the  whole  of  the  political 
gainnt,  have  absurdly  pledged  them- 
selves on  the  hustings  to  introduce 
certain  measures !  We  should  be 
sorry  to  use  language  unnecessarily 
harsh  or  derogatory,  but  it  does  ap- 
pear to  us,  after  serious  consideration, 
that  neither  the  pledges  of  the  one, 
Dor  the  consistency  of  the  other,  are  of 
such  vital  importuice  as  to  outweigh 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  empire. 
When  the  proper  time  arrives  for  dis- 
enssing  the  subject  of  further  Pariia- 
mentary  reform,  or  rather  adjostment 
—when  the  nation,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives, has  leisure  to  ^dress  itself 
to  that  task — ^we  shall  be  ready  to 
Aid,  accordmg  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment, any  well-advised  scheme  for 
securing  'equal  representation,  ac- 
cordmg to  tho  balance  of  interests, 
and  for  giving  each  of  tho  three  king- 
doms its  just  and  equitable  share. 
But  we  cannot  help  remarking — and 
we  do  this  in  all  seriousness — ^that 
Nero  fiddling  when  Rome  was  bum- 
mg,  was  not  a  more  untimely  concert 
than  that  at  which  Lord  John  Rus- 
sel  proposes  to  be  the  leader.  Our 
authority  is  derived  from  the  minis- 
terial prints,  which,  one  and  all  of 
them,  persist  in  stating,  that  the  only 
member  of  the  Cabinet  who  represents 
public  opinion  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion (or,  at  all  events,  the  most  dis- 
tmgmshed  member  who  docs  so)  has 
been  forced  to  give  in  his  resignation 
because  Lord  John  Russell  obstinately 
persists  in  bringing  forward  a  new  Re- 
form Bill  which  tho  country  has  not 
cj^ed  for,  and  of  which  many  of  his 
fiiends  disapprove.  We  state  the  au- 
thority and  the  reason  assigned — 
which,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  wo  do 
not  believe.  Lord  Palnierston  has 
now  been  associated  in  public  life 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
with  Lord  John  Russell.  He  knows 
his  ways  and  his  method  of  thought 
perfectly ;  and  represents  infinitely  too 
large  a  section  of  influential  opinion, 
to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  he  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Cabinet  simply 
because  the  other  has  a  crotchet  of 
^s  own  to  carry.  Lord  Palmerston 
stands  at  the  present  time  so  high, 
that  he  would  do  as  likely  to  resign 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  Sir 


Charles  Wood,  as  on  account  of  that 
of  Lord  John  Russell. 

There  is,  just  now,  but  one  great 
subject  which  engrosses  the  public 
mind — ^that  is,  the  impending  war, 
which,  before  this  sheet  issues  from 
the  press,  may  have  begun.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  not  been  provoked  by 
us — and  to  that  admission  Loi^  Aber- 
deen's Cabinet  is  entitled  to  the  fidl 
benefit.  But  that  It  has  arisen — for 
we  speak  of  it  almost  as  a  fact, 
despairing  of  any  other  issue — ^must, 
as  we  think,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  present  Ministry.  They  have, 
indeed,  a  heavy  moral  responsibility 
upon  them.  They  were  not,  like 
the  last  Government^  forced  to  as- 
sume office,  in  respect  of  drcum- 
Btances  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol, and  which  they  had  not  attempt- 
ed to  sway.  They  deliberately  <^- 
placed  that  Government,  whidi,  in 
foreign  policy,  had  jHresented  a  firm 
front  to  the  foes  of  Britain,  and  which 
had  cultivated  and  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting a  cordial  understanding  with 
France;  and  the  inmiediate  cod8&- 
quence  was,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  seeing  his  old  friend,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  at  the  head  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  thought,  not  unna- 
turally, that  no  better  opportunity 
could  present  itself  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  his  cherished  schemes.  An 
old  man,  with  ancient  unpressions,  is 
very  liable  to  be  deceived.  In  regard 
to  the  French  alliance,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Belgian  influence,  and 
other  considerations,  would  interfere  to 
render  that  abortive.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, Russia  began  by  feeling  the 
pulse  of  this  country.  It  it  h^  ap- 
peared to  beat  quick  at  the  time  when 
she  was  forcing  a  quarrel  upon  Turkey, 
and  had  there  oeen  then  an  appearance 
of  active  and  decided  opposition,  ihe 
question  of  the  protectorate  might  have 
been  dropped,  or  settled  after  some 
harmless  negotiation.  But  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  did  not  appear  to  caro 
very  much  about  the  matter.  Of 
course,  it  protested,  and  sent  notes 
about  the  stattLS  quo,  and  other  things 
which  diplomatists  are  bound,  in  point 
of  form,  to  attend  to ;  but  no  real 
alarm  was  taken,  and  Russia  was 
allowed  to  proceed,  without  check,  in 
her  occupation  of  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces.    That,   as    we    have    already 
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said,  decided  the  whole  matter;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences 
to  this  country  and  to  Europe,  we 
must  hold  the  "Cabinet  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen responsible  for  having  allowed 
actual  aggression  to  take  place,  and  for 
having  consented  to  negotiate,  without 
the  indispensable  prelimmary  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  territoiy.  rio  nego- 
tiation was  required.  The  presence 
of  the  British  fleet  m  the  Black  Sea- 
much  more  effective  if  combined  with 
that  of  France — ^would  have  settled 
the  question  at  once;  and  Nicholas 
would  have  been  compelled  to  seek 
some  other  outlet  for  liis  ambition.  But 
no  fleet  was  forthcoming ;  and  the 
Czar,  believing  that  none  would  come, 
even  though  mere  should  be  a  pretext 
of  showing  one,  marched  into  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  with  the  confidence  of 
an  unopposed  conqueror.  When  the 
combined  fleets  of  Britain  and  France 
went  into  Besika  Bay,  he  appears  to 
have  looked  upon  that  as  a  mere  farce 
for  the  occasion,  or  to  have  consider- 
ed that  his  portion  was  now  so  pow- 
erfully established  against  Turkey, 
that  he  could  afford  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  leaving,  however,  his  satellite, 
Austria,  to  prolong  negotiations  to  the 
utmost.  Austria  has  done  so  with 
untiring  fidelity,  and  the  result  is, 
that  we  stand  not  onlv  outwitted,  but 
d^ed  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  miserable  busi- 
**<«8.  We  hope  for  the  credit  of  our 
country,  to  receive,  ere  long,  accounts 
4hat  the  fleet  which  we  have  despatch- 
ed to  the  East  has  done  its  duty,  and 


so  far  redeemed  the  extreme  apatfaj 
of  the  past    We  have  no  fear  what* 
ever  of  the  result,  when  the   British 
arm  is  let  loose.    With  or  without 
France,  we  can  annihilate  Russia  as 
a  naval  power,  and  prevent  her  from 
prosecuting  her  designs  upon  the  East 
A  great  deal  more  than  this  may  be 
done.     If   our  rulers  are  but  com- 
monly wise,  we  may,  from  this  ooea- 
sion,  deprive  Russia  of  the  power  of 
future  mischief.    Sweden  is  panting 
for  the  restoration    of  Fmland— 4fae 
kingdom  of  Poland  can  be  again  eata^ 
blished.     Russia  may  find   tliat    her 
traditionary  policy— after  all,  inauga- 
rated  bv  no  higher  an  authority  than 
Peter  the  shipwright — ^is,  like  many 
other  notions,  better  on  paper  than 
reality ;  and  that  she  cannot  give  to  a 
nation  of  serfs  that  power  and  energy 
which  freemen  inherit  as  their  bir£. 
right    But,  situated  as  we  are,  ape* 
culation  as   to  the   future   is    abso- 
lutely vain.    We  can  only  look  to  the 
past    Regard  that,  and  what  do  we 
find?    A  solemn  and  apparently  no- 
impressible  Premier,  labouring  und^ 
foreign  influences — a  dull  and  irreso- 
lute Cabinet — measures  leading  to  & 
division  of  opinion  proposed  in  it,  with- 
out any  corresponding  necesaty — and, 
finally,  the  resi^tlon   of  the   only 
man  in  the  Cabmet  capable  of  grap- 
plmg  with  the  difficulty.    Ought  that 
to  be  the  portion  of  Britain — ought 
her  counsels  to  be  such  at  a  crisis  Hke 
the  present?  In  the  name  of  the  conn- 
try  at  large,  we  emphatically  answer. 
No! 
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Locomotion,  profitless  and  often 
aimless,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Continen- 
tals, a  condition  of  an  Englishman's 
existence.  Provided  with  a  dressing- 
case  that  would  contain  a  Frenchman's 
entire  wardrobe,  and  with  a  hat-box 
ftiil  of  pills  **  to  be  taken  at  bedtime," 
every  son  of  Albion  is  supposed  to  per- 
fonn,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  a 
distant  journey,  with  the  sole  apparent 
object  of  acquiring  a  right  to  say  that 
he  has  been  "there  and  back  again." 
An  BngHshman,  in  the  opinion  of 
Europe,  would  be  a  miserable  being, 
had  he  not  continually  present  to  his 
mind  the  recollecticm  or  the  anticipation 
of  a  jouroey  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth— to  the  North  Pole  or  the 
South  Seas,  to  the  feverish  heart  of 
Afnoa  or  tho  eoAreely  Icee  porilous 
wastes  of  Tartary.  That  opinion  will 
be  strongly  confirmed  by  the  peregrina^ 
tions  of  Mansfield  Parkyns. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  when  the  handsome  volumes,  full 
of  amusmg  letter-press  and  neat 
Sketches,  and  externally  decorated 
with  a  chubby  and  Oriental  St.  George 
spearing  a  golden  dragon,  with  bossy 
diields  and  car\'ed  scimitars,  and 
lion's  mane  and  tail,  which  Mr.  Murray 
bas  just  published,  shall  have  been  as 
giJnerally  read  as  they  dtserx'e  to  be, 
the  tide  of  enterprising  travel  will  set 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  Abyssinia. 
Everybody  will    take    wing    for   tho 


land  of  the  Shohos  and  Bpghos ;  Afri- 
can outfits  will  be  in  perpetual  de- 
mand ;  sanguine  railway  projectors  will 
discuss  the  feasibility  of  a  "  Grand  Cairo 
and  Addy  Abo  Direct"  line.  Mr.  Par- 
kyns tells  us,  in  his  preliminary  pages, 
that  he  shall  estimate  the  success  of 
his  book,  not  by  his  friends'  flatteries 
or  his  reviewers'  verdict,  but  by  its  sale. 
Sale ! — why,  it  will  sell  by  thousands, 
in  an  abridged  form,  with  a  red  cover, 
as  the  "Handbook  of  Abyssmiit'' 
Persons  starting  for  those  parts  will 
ask  for  Parkyns'  Handbook,  just  as 
tenderer  tourists,  who  content  them- 
selves with  an  amble  through  Anda- 
lusia, inquire  for  Ford's,  That  many 
such  starts  will  bo  made,  we  cannot 
doubt,  after  reading  the  book  in  which 
aro  tto  vividly  deecribed  the  charms  of 
the  pleasant  land  of  Tigrd,  tho  de- 
lights of  the  journey  thither,  and  of 
the  abode  there.  Never  was  anything 
so  tempting.  The  mere  introduction 
makes  us  impatient  to  be  off.  Mr. 
Parkyns  is  resolved  to  lure  his  read- 
ers, in  his  very  first  chapter,  not  only 
to  read  his  book,  but  to  roam  in  his 
footsteps.  Wernc's  Campaign  in 
Taka  gives  us  some  idea  of  tne  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  those  privileffed 
mortals  to  whom  it  is  given  to  ramble 
between  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea;  but  the  German's  narrative, 
which  wo  thought  striking  and  start- 
ling enough  when  we  read  it,  is  thrown 
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into  the  shade  by  the  vivid  and  lively 
delineations  of  the  friend  and  comrade 
of  Prince  Shetou.  The  sanitary, 
dietetic,  and  surgical  instructions, 
with  which,  for  the  benc6t  of  future 
travellers  in  Abyssinia,  ho  preludes 
his  subject,  would  alone  suffice  to  in- 
spire us  with  an  ardent  longing  to 
pass  a  season  in  the  delightful  regions 
where  they  are  applicable.  The  pre- 
servation of  health,  he  jnstiy  ob- 
serves, should  be  every  traveller's 
chief  care,  since,  without  it,  pleasure 
or  profit  from  the  journey  is  alike 
impossible.  Then  he  proceeds  to 
point  out  tiie  chief  dangers  to  health 
in  Abyssinia,  and  tiie  means  of  ward- 
ins  them  off.  The  highlands,  he 
tells  us,  are  highly  salubrious,  but 
unfortunately  one  cannot  always  abide 
upon  the  hills ;  and  down  in  the  val- 
leys malaria  prevails,  engendering 
terrible  inflammatory  fevers,  to  which 
four  patients  out  of  five  succumb,  the 
fifth  having  his  constitution  impaired 
for  life,  or  at  least  for  many  years. 
Parkyns  points  out  a  preservative. 
Liglit  two  large  fires  and  sleep  be- 
tween them.  They  must  be  so  close 
together  that  you  are  obliged  to  cover 
yourself  with  a  piece  of  hide  to  avoid 
Ignition  of  your  clothes.  "  Not  very 
agreeable  till  you  are  used  to  it,' 
says  the  cool  Parkyns,  **  but .  a  capital 
preventive  of  disease.  Another  plan, 
always  adopted  by  the  natives,  is  not, 
I  think,  a  bad  one : — Roll  your  head 
completely  up  in  your  cloth,  which 
then  acts  as  a  respirator.  You  may 
often  see  a  nigger  lying  asleep  with 
the  whole  of  his  body  uncovorerl,  but 
his  head  and  face  completely  concealed 
in  many  folds ;" — a  sort  rf  woodcock- 
ing  which  may  be  pleasant,  but  can 
hardly  be  considered  picturesque. 
Tobacco  is  indispensable;  in  that 
country  you  must  smoke  abundantiy. 
On  the  White  Nile  no  negro  is  ever 
without  his  pipe,  which  sometimes 
holds  a  pound  of  tobacco.  **  The 
largest  I  now  possess,"  says  Parkyns, 
somewhat  dolefully,  ^  would  not  con- 
tain much  more  than  a  quarter  of  that 
quantity."  The  sun,  gcnernliy  consi- 
dered formidable  to  travellers  in 
Africa,  is  disregarded  by  him  to  whom 
we  now  give  ear.  "1  never  retired 
into  the  shade  to  avoid  the  noonday 
beat ;  and  for  four  years  I  never  wore 
any  covering  to  my  head  except  the 


rather  scanty  allowance  of  hair  with 
which  nature  has  supplied  me,  with 
the  addition  occasionally  of  a  little 
butter.  During  the  whole  of  that  time 
I  never  had  a  headache  ;" — an  trnmiu 
nity  we  are  dbposed  to  attribute  less 
to  the  sun*s  forbearance  than  to  some 
peculiar  solidity  in  the  cranium  of 
Parkyns.  "In  these  climates,^  he 
next  informs  us,  "a  man  cannot  eat 
much,  or,  even  if  he  could,  he  ought 
not"  This  probably  applies  excla-' 
sively  to  foreigners,  for  we  are  after- 
wards introduced  to  native  dinners, 
where  i}\<Q  gormandising  surpassed 
belief,  and  yet  none  of  the  guests  were 
a  pin  the  worse.  Indeed,  in  the  course 
of  the  book,  the  Abyssinians  are  in- 
variably represented  as  enormous 
feeders,  capable  of  demolishing  four 
or  five  pounds  of  meat,  more  or  less, 
raw,  as  one  day's  ration,  and  without 
ill  effects.  As  long  as  you  are  mode- 
rate in  quantity,  the  quality  of  what 
you  eat  is  evidenUy  unimportant  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  *'  A  man  who 
cares  a  straw  about  what  he  eats 
should  never  attempt  to  travel  in 
Africa.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  *  I 
can  eat  anything  that  is  clean  and 
wholesome.  You  will  often  have  to 
eat  things  that  are  far  from  being 
either,  especially  the  former.  I  have 
eaten  of  almost  every  living  thing  that 
walketh,  flyeth,  or  creepeth — lion,  leo- 
^rd,  wolf,  cat,  hawk,  crocodile,  snake, 
lizard,  locust,  &c.;  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  what  dirty  messes  I  have 
at  times  been  obliged  to  put  up  with.** 
As  general  rules  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  wo  am  inRt.nio.ted  to  avoid 
bad  localities — the  valleys,  especially 
after  the  rainy  season,  when  the  sun 
pumps  up  malaria  from  stagnant 
pools  and  decayed  vegetable  matter 
— to  be  abstemious  in  all  respects, 
and  to  follow  the  native  customs  with 
respect  to  food,  injunctions  which  ap- 
pear difficult  to  reconcile.  Should  all 
precautions  prove  ineffectual,  and 
fever  or  other  ills  assail  us,  kind,  con- 
siderate Parkyns,  who  himself,  ho 
tells  us,  has  some  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art,  instructs  us  what  to  do. 
"  Local  bleedings,  such  as  the  natii^es 
practise,  are  often  higlily  advanta- 
geous ;  and  firing  with  a  hot  iron  may 
also  be  adopted  at  tiieir  recommendi^ 
tion.  For  severe  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  when  you  cannot  bear  to  be 
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touched  on  tho  pari,  some  boiling 
wUfr  poured  on  U  will  be  a  ready  and 
dTective  blister, — a  wet  rag  Dclng 
wrapped  round  in  a  ring  to  confine 
the  water  within  the  intended  limits. 
For  bad  snake-bites  or  8cor{rion  stings, 
bind  above  the  part  as  tightly  as  pos- 
sible, and  cut  aioay  tciih  a  knife ;  then 
apply  the  end  of  an  iron  ramrod, 
heated  to  ickite  heat.  This,  of  course, 
I  mean  suppo^g  you  to  be  in  the 
backwoods,  ont  of  the  reach  of  medi- 
does.  Aquafortis  is,  I  haye  heard, 
better  than  the  hot  iron,  as  it  eats  far- 
Vier  tn."  Actual  cautery,  boilmg- 
water  blisters,  and  "cutting  away" 
really  compose  a  very  pretty  basis  for 
a  surgical  system.  Professor  Parkyns 
gives  but  few  prescriptions,  suppos- 
ing, he  says,  that  few  of  his  readers 
would  care  to  have  more,  or  be  likely 
to  profit  by  them.  Judging  from  the 
above  sample,  we  are  inclined  to  coin- 
cide in  his  suppomtion. 

Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns  is  an  amateur 
barbarian.  Leaving  England  when 
a  very  young  man,  ho  plunged,  afler 
8ome  previous  rambling  in  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  into  the  heart  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  adopted  savage  life  with  an 
earnestness  and  gusto  sufficiently 
proved  hj  his  book,  and  by  tho  regret 
with  which  he  still,  after  three  years' 
return  to  what  poor  Ruxton  called 
"civilised  fixings,"  speaks  of  his 
abode  in  tho  wigwams  of  Ethiopia, 
and  of  his  hankerings — ^not^  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  but-Aifler  tho 
ghee-pots  and  uncooked  beef  he  so 
long  throve  upon  in  the  dominions  of 
the  great  Oubi,  Viceroy  of  Tigr^. 
Fancy  a  civilised  Englishman,  gently 
nurtured  and  educat^,  pitching  his 
tent  for  three  years  amongst  filthy 
savages,  adapting  their  dross  and 
usages,  rubbing  his  head  with  butter, 
deeping  mih  the  but  of  his  rifle  for  a 

elow — ^tho  grease  from  his  plaited 
;ks  being  **  beneficially  employed  in 
toughening  the  wood" — having  him- 
self partially  tattooed,  eating  raw  beef, 
substituting  raw  sheep's  liver  soused 
in  vinegar  for  oysters,  discarding  hats 
and  shoes,  and  going  bareheaded  and 
barefoot  under  the  broiling  sun  and 
over  the  roadless  wastes  of  Abyssinia, 
burning  and  gashing  his  flesh  in  order 
to  prcSluco  peculiar  scars  and  protu- 
berances, deemed  ornamental  by  the 
people  amongst  whom  lio  dwelt,  and, 


upon  his  return  homo  (to  England, 
wo  mean  to  say,  for  the  home  of  his 
predilection  is  amongst  the  savouiy 
savages  he  so  reluctantly  left,  and 
amongst  whom  he  evidently  considers 
himself  naturalised),  coolly  writing 
down  and  publishing  his  confessions 
— in  most  amuang  style,  we  freely 
admit,  but  not  without  a  slight  dasn 
of  self-complacency,  as  if  he  would 
say,  See  what  a  fme  fellow  I  am  to 
have  thus  converted  myself  into  a 
greasy,  shoeless,  raw-beof-eating  8&- 
VAge  for  a  term  of  years !  We  have 
nothinsf  in  the  world,  however,  to  do 
with  Mr.  Parkyns'  peculiar  predilec- 
tions. This  is  a  fVce  country — as  tlie 
Yankee  observed  when  flogging  his 
nigger — whose  natives  have  a  perfect 
right  to  exhibit  themselves  in  any 
character  they  nlease,  from  an  Ojib- 
beway  to  an  alabaster  statue,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  outrage  decency,  or 
otherwise  transgress  Sie  law.  For 
our  part,  we  should  have  been  sin- 
cerely sorry  if  Mr.  Parkyns  had  not 
en-canniballed  himself  and  told  us 
how  he  did  it  We  should  have  been 
deprived  of  two  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, original,  and  amusing  volumes 
through  which  we  ever  passed  our 
paper-knife.  We  accept  tho  book 
and  are  grateful  for  it.  With  tho 
author's  tastes,  depraved  though  we 
cannot  but  consider  them,  wo  purposo 
not  to  meddle.  Men  of  his  stamp 
should  be  prized,  liko  black  diamonds, 
by  reason  of  their  rarity.  Wc  aro 
niuch  mistaken,  or  Mr.  Park}ais  will 
be  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  during  tho 
approaching  spring — particulariy  if 
he  condescends  occasionally  to  exhibit 
his  tattooed  arm,  and  to  bolt  a  raw 
beef-steak.  Gordon  Gumming,  on 
his  return  from  his  South-African 
slaughterings,  was  the  lion  of  the 
London  season;  Mansfield  Parkyns 
will  receive  much  less  than  his  due  if 
he  be  not  made  its  hippopotamus. 

Mr.  Parkyns  started  from  Smyrna 
for  a  tour  of  tho  Nile,  in  company 
with  the  poetical  member  for  Ponte- 
fract,  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  then 
pondering  his  "Palm  Leaves."  Of 
the  Nile  tour,  so  repeatedly  made  and 
so  well  described  by  others,  he  abstains 
from  speaking,  in  order  the  sooner  to 
get  to  Abyssinia.  After  an  a^eeablo 
boat  voyage  of  two  months'  duration, 
hd    parted    from    his   companion   at 
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Cairo.  Mr.  Milncs  must  surely  have 
regretted  quitting  so  lively  and  intre- 
pid a  fellow-traveller,  and  Mr.  Parkyns, 
we  cannot  doubt,  equally  deplored 
their  separation.  The  cool  of  the 
evening  would  have  been  so  pleasant 
in  the  desert.  But  parliamentary 
duties  summoned  one  of  the  travellers 
northwards;  the  Wander-irieh,  the 
vagabond  instinct,  impelled  the  other 
southwards,  and  so  they  parted.  A 
double-barrelled  gun,  a  single  rifle,  a 
brace  of  double  pistols,  and  a  bowie- 
knife,  composed  Mr.  Parkvns'  travel-, 
ling  arsenal ;  he  also  tooK  with  him 
three  pair  of  common  pistols,  a  dozen 
light  cavalry  sword-blades,  some  red 
cloth,  white  muslin,  and  Turkey  rugs, 
as  presents  for  Abyssinian  chiefs,  and 
in  March,  1843,  he  sailed  from  Suez  for 
Jedda,  on  board  a  miserable  Arab  boat, 
loaded  with  empty  rice-bags  and  a 
hundred  passengers.  The  throng  was 
too  great  to  be  agreeable,  but  Mr. 
Parkyns,  who  has  evidently  a  happy 
temper  and  a  knack  at  making  him- 
self popular  amongst  all  manner 
of  queer  people,  was  soon  on  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  Turks,  Be- 
douins, Egyptians,  Negroes,  and  others 
who  composed  the  living  freight  of 
tlio  clumsy  lateen-rigged  craft.  The 
voyage  from  Suez  to  Jedda  varies 
from  nine  days  to  three  montlis.  Mr. 
Parkyns  was  so  fortunate  as  to  accom- 
plish it  in  little  more  than  three  weeks. 
Wo  pass  over  its  incidents,  which 
amused  us  when  we  first  read  them, 
but  which  have  lost  their  piquancy 
now  that  we  recur  to  them  with  the 
highlj'-spiced  flavour  of  the  Abyssinian 
adventuros  hot  upon  our  palate,  and 
we  ^o  on  at  once  to  Massawa  Island, 
on  the  Abyssinian  coast,  whose  climate 
may  be  estimated  from  the  remark 
made  by  an  ofliccr  of  the  Indian  navy 
to  Mr.  Parkyns,  to  the  effect  that  ho 
thought  Pondicherry  the  hottest  place 
in  India,  but  that  Pondicherry  was 
nothing  to  Aden,  and  Aden  a  mere 
trifle  to  Massava.  "Towards  the 
latter  end  of  May  I  have  known  the 
thermometer  rise  to  about  120**  Fah- 
renheit in  the  shade,  and  in  July  and 
August  it  ranges  much  higher."  In- 
doors, the  natives,  men  and  women, 
wear  nothing  but  striped  cotton  nap- 
kins round  their  loins.  Most  Euro- 
peans suffer  severely  from  the  heat  of 
the  place.    Mr.  Parkyns,  who  b  first 


cousin  to  a  salamander,  suffered  not 
at  all,  but  ran  about  catching  insects, 
or  otherwise  actively  employing  him- 
self, whilst  his    servants  lay  m  the 
shade,  the  perspiration   streaming  off 
them.      He  is  clearly  the  very  man 
for  the  tropics.      After   ten   days  at 
Massawa,  he  started  for  the  interior, 
previously  getting  rid    of  his  bea\7 
CMiggage,  to  an  extent  we  should  really 
have  mought  rather  impro\ident,  but 
which,  if  he  had  already  made  up  his 
mind    to    content    himself  with  the 
comforts,  and  conform  to  the  customs 
of  the  people  he  was  going  amongst, 
was  doubtless    extremely  wise.    We 
have  enumerated  bis  stock  of  arms, 
and  his  assortment  of  presents  for  the 
natives.    The    list  of   bis  wardrobe, 
after  he  had  given  away  his  European 
toggery — ^partly  at   Cairo,  and  partly 
to    Angelo,    a    Massawa    Jew,  who 
made  himself  useful  and  a^eeable— 
is  very  soon  made    out.     When  he 
landed    on    the    mainland,    opposite 
Massawa,    it    consisted     of    "three 
Turkish  shirts,  three  pair  of  drawers, 
one  suit  of  Turkish  clothes  for  best 
occasions,  a  pair  of   sandals,  and  a 
red  cap.     From  the  day  I  left  Suez 
(26th   March,  1843),   till  about   the 
same  time  in  tlie  year  1849,  I  never 
wore  any  article  of  European  dress, 
nor  indeed  ever  slept  in  a  bed  of  any 
sort — ^not  even  a  mattress ;  the  utmost 
extent  of  luxury  I  enjoyed,  even  when 
all  but  dying  of  a  pestilential  fever, 
that  kept  me  five  months  on  ray  beam- 
ends   at  Khartoum,  was    a    coverlet 
under  a  rug.     The  red  cap  I  wore  on 
leaving  Massawa  was  soon  borrowed 
of  me,  and  the  sandals,  after  a  month, 
were  given   up;   and   so,  as  I  have 
before   smd   in   the  Introduction,  for 
more  than  three  yeara  (that  is,  till  I 
reached  Khartoum),  I  wore  no  cover- 
ing to  my  head,  except  a  little  butter, 
when  I  could  get  it,  nor  to  my  feet, 
except  the  homy  solo  which  a  fo^' 
months'   rough    usage    placed  undtf 
them,"     The    sole    in  question  had 
scarce    put  its  print  upon  Ethiopian 
soil  when  it  was  near  meeting  with 
an  accident  that  w^ould  have  necesa- 
tatod  the  use  of  the  sharp  knife  and 
white-hot  ramrod.    On  his  way  to  the 
house  of  Hussein  Effendi,  a  govern- 
ment scribe,  at  the  sea-coast  village 
of  Moncullou,  Mr.  Parkyns  put  his 
bare  foot  near  an  object  that  in  the 
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twili^t  had  the  appearance  of  a  bit 
of  stick  or  Btone.     ^  I  was  startled  by 
feeltng  something  cold  glide  over  it, 
and,   taming,    saw    a    small    snake 
wriggling  on   as  quickly  as  possible. 
From  what  little  I  could  distinguish 
of  its  form  and  colour,  it  seemed  to 
answer  the  description  I  had  heard  of 
the  cerastes,  or  homed  viper,  which 
is  ahont  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  rather 
thick  for  its  length,  and  of  a  dirty, 
dasty   colour,  mottled.      The    horas 
are  nearly  over  the  eyes,  and  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.     This 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  venomous 
of  the  soake  tribe,  and  they  are  very 
numerous   in    this  neighbourliood.     I 
tried  to  kill  it,  but  without  success.** 
He  soon  came  to  think  very  little  of 
such  small  deer  as  this.     Snakes  are 
as  common  as  rats  in  those    torrid 
latitudes,  and  about  as  littlo  heeded. 
On  his  way  to  the  hot  sprinsrs  of  Ailat, 
a  day's  journey  from    Massawa,  he 
killed  another  homed  viper,  as  it  was 
coolly   wriggKng    across   his    carpet, 
'^spread  m  a  natural  bower  formed 
by  the  boughs  of  a  species  of  mimosa, 
from  whose  yellow  flowers,  which  emit 
a  delicious  fragrance,  the  Eg3rptians 
ifistil  a  perfume  they  call   'ntneh.'" 
After  this  ho  makes  no  mention  of  ad- 
ventures with  snakes  on  account  of 
theff  frequency,  until  he  gets  to  his 
chapter  on  the  natural  history  of  Abys- 
doia,  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
volume,  to  which  we  shall   hereafter 
refer.    We  are  at  present  anxious  to 
get  up  the  country,  to  the  court  of 
King    Oubi,  whose    capital,    Adoua, 
was  Mr.  Parkyns'  head-quarters  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Tigr^.      There 
he  had  what  he  calls  his  town-house,  of 
whieh  he  presents  ns  with  a  plan  and 
sketches.     lie     remained    for    some 
weeks  at  Ailat,  the  Cheltenham    of 
Abyssinia,     whose     healing     springs 
atfraet  visitors  from  great  distances. 
There  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  sort 
of  village    chief,  called   Fakak,    and 
possed  his    time    shooting.      It    was 
ntheran  amusing  robidence,  caravans 
of  Bedouins  and  Shohos  frequently 
passing  through  on  their  way  to  and 
from  Massawa,  and  he  had  excellent 
sport    The  evening    before  starting 
for  Kiagour,  three  days'  joumey  on  the 
road  to  Adoua, 

"  I  went  out  to  procure  a  eupper  for 
myself  and  numerous  friends  ana  attend- 
ants; and,  to  tantalise  my  English  sport- 


ing reader^  I  will  tell  them  what  bag  I 
bronght  home  in  little  more  than  an 
hour.  My  first  shot  brought  down  four 
guinea-fowl;  my  second,  five  ditto;  third, 
a  female  of  thelittle  Ben  Israel  gazelle ; 
fourth,  her  male  companion  ;  and  fifth, 
a  brace  of  grouse ;  so  that  in  five  shots 
I  had  as  good  a  bag  as  in  England  one 
would  get  in  an  average  day's  shooting; 
and  after  expending  half  a  pound  of 
powder,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
shot,  caps,  and  wads.  But  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  explain  that  /  never  thoot  Jltfing, 
considering  that  unsportsmanlike.  A 
true  sportsman  shows  his  skill  by  getting 
up  to  his  game  unpereeived,  when,  put- 
tine  the  muzzle  of  his  ^n  as  close  to  the 
tail-feathers  as  he  possibly  can,  he  blazes 
away  into  the  thick  of  the  covey,  always 
choosing  the  direction  in  which  he  sees 
three  or  four  heads  picking  in  a  row ! 
At  any  rate  this  is  the  only  way  you  can 
shoot  m  a  country  where,  if  you  entirely 
expend  your  powder  and  shot,  you  must 
starve,  or  else  make  more,  as  I  have  been 
obliged  to  do  many  a  time.  I  caunot 
understand  how  people  in  Europe  can 
enjoy  shooting,  where  one  is  dependent 
on  a  crowd  of  keepers^beaters,  dogs, sand- 
wiches, gro^,  Ac.  .  .  My  sole  compa- 
nion on  ordinary  occasions  is  a  little  boy, 
who  carries  my  rifle,  whilst  I  carry  my 
gun,  and  we  do  all  the  work  ourselves. 
His  sharp  eyes,  better  accustomed  to  the 
glare  than  my  own,  serve  me  in  every 
point  as  well  as  the  setter's  nose.  The 
country  (about  Ailat)  is  sandy  and  cover- 
ed with  large  bushes.  Most  of  the  trees 
are  thorny,  being  chiefly  of  the  mimosa 
tribe,  and  their  moms  are  of  a  very  for- 
midable description,  some  of  them  being 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  as  thick  at  the  base  as  a  large  nail ; 
while  another  variety,  called  in  Abys- 
sinian the  '  KantsLiTtafa,'  have  thin, 
short-curved  thorns  placed  on  the  shoots 
two  and  two  together.  These  catch  you 
like  the  claws  of  a  hawk,  and  if  they 
enter  your  clothes  you  had  better  cut 
oflf  the  sprig  at  once,  and  carry  it  with 
you  till  you  have  leisure  to  liberate 
yourself,  otherwise  you  will  never  suc- 
ceed; for  as  fast  as  you  loosen  one 
thorn  another  catches  hold." 

Some  interesting  sporting  anec- 
dotes follow  (they  abound  in  Mr. 
Parkjms'  book),  told  in  off-hand  cha- 
racteristic style— encounters  with  wild 
pigs,  rather  dangerous  animals  to  deal 
with— nand  then  we  take  the  road  to 
.Kiagour.  A  night's  rest  there,  and 
we  are  off  to  Adoua.  Hereabouta 
Mr.  Parkyns  gives  a  sketch  of  **  Abys- 
smian  Travelling."    We  presume  that 
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he  himself,  somewhat  taoned  by  the 
climate,  is  the  gentleman  mounted  on 
the  jackass,  with  bare  head  and  legs, 
and  a  parasol  for  protection  from  uie 
smi.  Suppress  the  donkey  and  sup- 
ply a  parrot,  and  he  miffht  very  well 
pass  for  the  late  Mr.  R.  Crusoe. 

Vague  ideas  of  columns  and  obe- 
lisks, Moorish  architecture    and    the 
like,' floated  in  Mr.  Parkyns'  fancy  as 
he  drew  near  to  the  capital  city  of  the 
kmgdom  of  Tigr^,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  all  Ethiopia.     He  found 
a  strangling  village  of  huts,  most  of 
them    Duilt    of    rough    stones,   and 
thatched  with  straw.     The    custom- 
house— ^thcy    possess     that    civilised 
nuisance    even    in    Abyssinia — gave 
him  trouble  about  his  baggage,  which 
it  found  exorbitant  in   quantity,  and 
suspected  him  of  smuggling  in  goods 
on    account    of  merchants.    He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  a  supply  of  arms^ 
powder,  lead,  &c.,  for  two   or  three 
years'  consumption,  besides  presents 
for  the  prince,  but  the  Tigr6  doua^ 
niers   insisted   on  examining   all  his 
packages.    He  would  not  submit,  and 
set  ofi  to  make  an  appeal  to  Oubi — 
nominally  the  viceroy,  but  in  reality 
the  sovereign  of   the  country — who 
was  then  at  a  permanent  camp,  at  a 
place  entitled  Howzayn.    During  this 
part  of  his  travels,  Mr.  Parkyns  was 
in  company  with  Messrs.  Plowden  and 
Bell ;    ana    on    reaching    Howzayn, 
which  they  did  in  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  they  went  at  once  to  the  habita- 
tion of  CAfty,  the  steward  of  Oubi's 
household,  who  had  been  Mr.   Bell's 
balderdbba  on  a  former  vbit.    "  It  is 
customary  for  every  person,  whether 
native  or  foreigner,  after  his  first  audi- 
ence whh    the   prince,  to  ask  for  a 
*  balder&bba,'  and  one  of  his  officers 
is  usually  named.    He  becomes  a  sort 
of  agent,  and  expects  you  to  acknow- 
ledge,  by  presents,  any  senice  he  may 
render  you — such  as  assisting  you  out 
of  difficulties  in  which  you  mnv  be  in- 
Tolved,  or  procuring  for  you  admission 
to  his  master  when  you  may  desire  it. 
Ckdy  was  absent  on  an  expedition. 
His  brother,  Negousy,  was  acting  for 
him,  and  he  volunteered  to  procure  us 
an  audience   of   the    prince    without 
delay.'*      Meanwhile     the    travellers 
were    not   very  comfortable.      Some 
poor  fellows  wore  turned  out  of  their 
huts  into  the  rain  to  make  room  for 


them;  but  the  huts  let  in  water  so 
freely,  that  the  new  occupants  were 
scarcely  better  off  than  those  wiio 
had  been  ejected.  Only  one  hut,  sboat 
7  feet  in  diameter,  and  6i  feet  high, 
had  a  water-tight  roof.  Imperfect 
shelter  was  but  one  of  their  anooy- 
ances,  and  a  minor  one.  It  is  a  cos. 
tom  of  that  country  for  the  king  to 
send  food  to  travellers  as  soon  as  he 
hears  of  their  arrival,  and  our  three 
Englishmen,  aw£ire  of  this,  had  brought 
no  provisions.  This  was  unfortunate, 
for  Oubi  neglected  to  observe  the 
hospitable  custom,  and  they  were 
half  starved.  Instead  of  obtaining  for 
them  an  immediate  interview  with  the 
prince,  Negousy,  who  was  fishing  for 

S resents,  put  them  off  from  day  to 
ay.    They  were  obliged  to  send  a  ser- 
vant  round    the    camp,  crying    out, 
"Who  has  got  bread   for   money f 
and  offering  an  exorbitant  price ;  but 
even  thus  they  could  not  obtain  a 
tithe  of  what  they  needed.    To  add 
to  their  vexations,  Mr.  Parkyns'  ser- 
vant,  Barnabas,  a  negro  whom  he  had 
engaged  at  Adoua,  was  claimed  as  a 
slave  by  a  man  in  authority,  to  whoso 
uncle  he  had  formerly  belonged.    At 
last,  on  the  fourth  evening  after  their 
arrival,   Oubi   sent    them   a   supper. 
"It    consisted    of   forty  thin   cakes, 
thirty  being  of  coarser  quality  for  the 
servants,  and  ten  of  white  *  teff'  for 
our   own  consumption.    These  were 
accompanied  by  two  pots  of  a  sort  of 
sauce,  composed  of  common  oil,  dried 
pease,  and  red  pepper,  but,  it  being 
fast  time,  there  was  neither  meat  nor 
butter.    To  wash  all  down  there  was 
an    enormous    horn  of  honey  beer. 
On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  Oubi 
sent  for  them,  and,  escorted  by  Ne- 
gousy, they  hastened  to  the   Koyal 
Hovel.    They  had  to  wait  some  time 
for  admission,  amidst  the   comments 
of  a  crowd  of  soldiers— comments  then 
unintelligible    to    Mr.    Parkyns,  but 
which  he  afterwards  ascertained  to  be 
far  less  complimentary  to  the  personal 
appearance  of  bimsell  and  companions 
than   he  at  the  time  imagined— their 
eyes  being  compared  to  those  of  cat^ 
their  hair  to  that  of  monkeys,  and 
their   skin,    to    which    the   sun  W 
given  a  bright  capsicum  huo,  being 
greatly  coveted  for  red  morocco  sword- 
sheaths. 
Oubi  was  reclining  on  a  stretcher,  in 
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a  cireolar,  earthen-floored  hnt,  iahij 
feet  in  diameter.  Althoagfa  it  was 
tfae  nuddle  of  Angust,  there  was  a 
fire  in  the  apartment^  and  Mr.  Parkjns 
was  almost  hlinded  by  the  wood 
■moke.  When  he  was  able  to  see,  he 
beheld  <*  a  rather  good-looking,  slight- 
made  man,  of  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  with  bushy  hair,  which  was 
fast  toming  grey.  His  physiognomy 
did  not  at  all  prepossess  me  in  his 
fkvonr.  It  struck  me  as  indicative  of 
much  canning,  pride,  and  falsity ;  and 
I  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  some 
talent,  but  with  more  of  the  fox  than 
tfib  lion  in  his  nature.  Our  presents 
were  brought  in,  covered  with  cloths, 
and  carried  by  our  servants.  They 
eonaisted  of  a  Turkey  rug,  two  Eiu-o- 
pean  light-cavalry  swords,  four  pieces 
of  muslin  for  turbans,  and  two  or 
three  yards  of  red  cloth  for  a  cloak. 
He  examined  each  article  as  it  was 
presented  to  him,  making  on  almost 
every  one  some  complimentary  re- 
mark. After  having  mspected  them 
all,  be  said,  'God  return  it  to  you,' 
and  ordered  his  steward  to  give  us  a 
eow."  The  cow  proved  to  be  what  a 
Far  West  trapper  would  call  very 
**poor  bull" — a  mere  bag  of  bones, 
which  would  never  have  fetched  two 
dollars  in  the  market  (the  value  of  a 
&t  cow  in  Abyssinia  varies  from  8s. 
to  12b.  6d.) ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  the 
taste  of  meat  was  welcome  to  the 
hungry  travellers,  who  devoui^d  the 
beast  the  same  day  they  received  it, 
so  that  by  nightfall  not  an  eatable 
morsel  was  left.  Oubi  made  a  better 
acknowledgment  of  their  gifts,  by 
settling  their  diffici:dty  with  the  chief 
of  the  customhouse,  and  not  long 
after  this  Mr.  Parkyns  parted  from 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Plowden,  their  routes 
no  longer  lying  together.  '^I  pre- 
pared for  a  journey  into  Addy  Abo, 
a  province  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Tigr^,  then  so  little  known  as  not  to 
be  phiced  on  any  map.  My  principal 
object  in  going  there  was  the  cluise, 
and  if  possible  to  learn  something  of 
the  neighbouring  Barea  or  Shan^la 
—a  race  totally  unknown,  except  by 
the  reputation  they  have  gained  in 
many  throat-cutting  visits  paid  to  the 
Abyssinians."  When  recording  his 
puling  from  his  two  friends,  both  of 
whom  he  believes  to  be  still  in  Abys- 
he  intimates  his  intention    of 


revisiting  that  country.  **It  is  not 
improbable,'*  he  says,  *'  that  we  three 
may  meet  again,  and  do  what  we  have 
often  done  before — eat  a  raw  beef- 
steak, and  ei^oy  it  for  the  sake  of 
good  company." 

The  road  to  Addy  Abo  took  Mr. 
Parkyns  through  Axum,  the  capi- 
tal of  that  port  of  Abysania  until 
supplanted  by  Adoua.  Axum  con- 
tains a  tolerably  well-built  church, 
probably  of  Portuguese  construction, 
and  some  neatly^uilt  huts,  whilst 
broken  columns  and  pedestals  tell  of 
the  civilisation  of  former  age9.  It 
possesses,  moreover,  a  beautiful  obe- 
lisk and  a  very  remarkable  sycamore 
tree,  **  both  of  great  height,  the  latter 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumference of  its  trunk,  and  the  great 
spread  of  its  branches,  whk^h  cast 
their  dark  shade  over  a  space  of 
ground  sufficient  for  the  camp  of  the 
largest  caravan.  The  princi;)al  obe- 
lisk is  carved  on  the^  south  side,  as  if 
to  represent  a  door,  windows,  cornioea, 
&c. ;  whilst,  under  the  protcctmg  anna 
of  the  venerable  tree,  stand  five  or 
six  smaller  ones,  without  ornament, 
most  of  which  have  considerably  de- 
viated from  the  perpendicular.  Alto- 
gether they  form  a  very  interesting 
family  party."  Judging  from  the  pre- 
sent book,  antiquarian  researches  have 
not  much  interest  for  Mr.  Parkyns, 
whose  sympathies  are  with  the  living, 
his  pleasures  in  the  field  and  forest, 
and  who  seems  more  of  a  sportsman 
than  of  a  student  It  would  be  un- 
fair, however,  not  to  mention,  that 
whilst  enjoying  himself  in  his  own 
peculiar  ways  (and  some  of  his  ways 
certainly  were  extremely  peculiar),  he 
kept  less  selfish  aims  in  view,  and 
exerted  himself  to  make  collections 
of  objects  of  natural  history,  of  co»-  ^ 
tumes,  arms,  and  other  curiosities, 
be^des  investigating  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  country.  His  col- 
lections were  on  a  very  large  scale: 
unfortunately  some  went  astray  upon 
the  road ;  others,  left  for  years  in  ware- 
houses, and  ill  cared  for  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  consigned,  were  plun- 
dered of  their  most  precious  speci- 
mens. The  latter  was  the  case  with 
his  first  great  shipment,  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  birds,  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  way  of  Hamburg.  Rats  and 
moths  destroyed  the  contents  of  an- 
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other  case,  left  by][  mistake  for  four 
years  at  Aden ;  and^^another,  contain- 
ing arms,  silver-mounted  ornaments, 
and  zoological  specimens,  its  owner 
supposes  to  be  either  at  Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta, or  in  some  warehouse  of  the 
Transit  Company  in  Egypt.  These 
losses  are  the  more  to  be  deplored, 
that  they  comprised  that  of  many  ex- 
tremely rare  specimens  of  birds  and 
monkeys,  some  of  them  from  regions 
into  which  it  is  probable  that  no  Euro- 
pean traveller  ever  before  penetrated. 
To  make  sure  of  not  losing  his  collec- 
tion made  in  Nubia  and  on  the  White 
Nile,  Mr,  Parkyns  himself  went  out  to 
'  fetch  it,  and  never  lost  sight  of  it  till 
he  had  it  safe  at  home.  It  consisted 
of  six  hundred  birds,  and  of  about  a 
ton  weight  of  negro  arms  and  imple- 
ments. He  was  still  more  unfortunate 
in  geographical  than  in  zoologicral  mat- 
ters, having  lost  the  whole  of  the  ob- 
aervationsr;  maps,  &lc,,  made  during  his 
long  residence  in  Tigrd. 

The  Great  Gondar  road,  along 
which  Mr.  Parkyns  travelled  for  some 
distance  after  quittin£r  Axum,  bears 
about  the  same  resembUnce  to  a  civil- 
ised European  highway  that  OuVs 
smoky  cabin  bears  to  the  Louvre  or 
the  Escurial.  High-roads  in  Abys- 
sinia are  mere  tmcKs  worn  by  passage. 
"  The  utmost  labour  bestowed  on  any 
road  in  that  country  is,  when  some 
traveller,  vexed  with  a  thorn  that  may 
happen  to  scratch  his  face,  draws  his 
sword  and  cuts  off  the  spray.  Even 
this  is  Tarcly  done.  An  Abyssinian's 
maxim  is,  •!  may  not  pass  by  this 
way  for  a  year  again ;  why  should  I 
give  myself  trouble  for  other  people's 
convenience?'  The  road,  however, 
here  as  in  many  parts  of  Hgrd,  is 
abundantly  watered  by  several  tole- 
rably copious  streams,  which  flow  all 
the  year  round.  These  are  most  use- 
ful to  the  numerous  merchants  who 
pass  constantly  between  Gondar, 
Adoua,  and  the  Red  Sea,  with  large 
caravans  of  laden  animals,  offering 
not  only  ready  means  for  watering 
their  cattle,  but  often  green  food  for 
them  near  the  banks,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  parched  up  and 
diy,  and'  a  cool  grassy  bed  for  their 
own  weary  Hmbs  to  repose  upon." 
Hereupon  Mr.  Parkyns  breaks  out  into 
rapturous  laudation  of  life  in  the  wil- 
derness, and   advises  his  readers  to 


shoulder  their  rifles,  abandon  civilised 
diggings,    and    take    a    few   months' 
^ronghing  and  hardship  in  a  hot  climate. 
^Only  in  such  a  life,  he  maintains,  is 
real   happiness   and  enjoyment  to  be 
found.     His  arguments  are  as  original 
as  his  book.     The  principle  that  he 
goes  upon  is,  that  one  enjoys  nothing 
thoroughly  until  one  has  sufered  from 
privation   of  it.      Shade,  a  patch  of 
grass,  a  stream  of  water,  a  cloud,  are 
treasures  in  Africa ;  whilst  in  England 
they  are  unheeded,  because  ca^ly  ob- 
tainable.   A  draught  of  water  in  the 
desert,    albeit  dirty    or  tar-flavoured, 
is  more    precious    than    the  choicest 
Tokay  in  epicurean  blasi  Europe;  a 
piece  of  scorched  gazelle  and  an  ill- 
baked  loaf,  made  by  putting  a  red-hot 
stone  into  the   middile  of  a  lump  of 
dough,  form  a  repast  more  luxurious, 
when  hunger  and  exercise  supply  the 
sauce,  than  ever  was  placed   before 
royal  gourmet  by  the  most  renowned 
of  France's  cooks.    There  is  not  much 
fruit  in  Abyssinia — but,  oh !  for  a  good 
raw  onion  for    luncheon!      Scenting 
some  of  those  fi-agrant  bulbs,  greedy 
Parkyns,  during  his  residence  in  the 
"  Happy  Valley  "   of  Rohabaita,  once 
ran  two  miles  up  a  hill,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.    How  he  enjoyed  himself  in 
that  pleasant  province  of  Rohabaita, 
hard  by  the  banks  of  the  Mareb,  where 
he  abode  nine  months,  and  to  which 
he  feels  disposed  to  devote  many  chap- 
ters!    He  had  the  good  fortune,  he 
says,  during  his  long  stay,  to  become 
considered  as  one  of  the  country,  and 
to  be  offered  the  government  of  that 
and  another  province  by  H.  R.  H.  De- 
jatch  Lemma,  Oubi's  eldest  son,  who 
held  authority  in  the    north-western 
districts  of  Tigr^,  but  who  had  been 
unable  to  acquire  much  influence  over 
the  Rohabaitesc — rough    border-men, 
particulariy  averse  to  tax-paying,  and 
who,   when   pressed  for   the    impost, 
fled  with  their  movables  across  the 
frontier.    For,  in  Abyssinia,  inatten- 
tion   to    the    tax-gatlierer's   claim  i« 
terribly   punished.    In    the   first  in- 
stance, the  offender  is  subjected  to  a 
sort  of  dragannade;  soldiers  are  sent 
to  live  upon  him,  waste  his  substance, 
and  treat  him  brutally ;  so  that,  if  he 
cannot  at  once  borrow  money  to  pay 
his  debt,  he  is  speedily  ruined.    An- 
other means  of  extortion  is  still  more 
barbarous:  the  inaolvent  Is  cast  into 
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pnson,  snd  chained  by  the  arm.    ^  The 
iron  rouDd  his  wrist  is  not  cUsped,  but 
b  merely  a  strong  hoop,  opened  by 
force  to  allow  the  hand  to  enter,  and 
then  hammered    tight   between    two 
stones.    At  first  it  is  only  made  tight 
enough  te  prevent  any  possibility  of  the 
prisoner's  escape.     After  some  time, 
however,  if  the  sum  required  be  not 
forthcoming,  it  is  knocked  a  little  tight- 
er, and  so,  by  degrees,  the  hand  dies, 
the  nails  drop  out,  and  the  poor  pri- 
soner is  at  best  maimed  for  life.    Death 
somedmes  ensues  from  this  treatment." 
Rather  savage  work,  Mr.  Parkyns  is 
£un  to  admit,  whUst  assuring  us  that 
this  torture  is  not  often  practised,  and 
that  his  Tigrine  friends,  with  all  their 
faults,    have    many    good    qualities. 
Lofty  were  the  castles  he  built  in  Ro- 
babaita  (aerial  ones,  of  course,  castles 
of  more  solid  structure  being  rare  in  a 
land  whose  sovereign  is  lodged  as  we 
have    described)    whilst   waiting   for 
Onbi's  permisdon,  for  whkh  I^mma 
was  obliged  to  apply  before  installing 
the  Engflshmaa    in    his  government 
Besides  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to 
Lemma,    Mr.  Parkyns    undertook  to 
keep  in  order  the  neighbouring  tribe  of 
the  Biza,  whom  he  more  frequently 
speaks  of  as  the  Barea  or  slaves,  that 
being   the    name   given    to    them  in 
Abyssinia.    He  was  very  desirous  to 
visit  that  brave  and  hard^  tribe   of 
savages,  and  had  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments to  do  so,  when  Oubi  unfortu- 
nately determined  on  a  raiezta,  in  retail- 
ation  of  numerous  recent  murders  and 
robberies  perpetrated  by  them  in  his 
dominions.     In  the  last  of  their  forays 
they  had    pillaged    monasteries,    and 
slam  their  Iraly  occupants,  whose  blood 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance.    His  pro- 
ject of  a  pacific  ramble  amongst  the 
Bare«  being  thus  knocked  on  the  head, 
Mr.  Parkyns  hoped  that  the  campaign 
itself  would  give  him  opportunities  of 
obtaining  an  insight  into  their  man- 
ners.    He  was   disappointed.    little 
or  nothing  was  seen  of  the  natives 
except  at  the  sword's  point    They 
appear  to  be  bold  and  wary  warriors, 
skiUed  in  the    stratagems  of  savage 
warfare.    Mr.  Parkyns,  when  at  Ro- 
habaita,  received  a  visit  and  presents 
from  a  friend  of  his,  one  Obsabius,  a 
hos[Htable  old  cock,  and  man  in  autho- 
rity, whom,  on  his  departure,  he  ac- 
companied for  some  distance  with  a 


small  escort,  Obsabius,  when  coming, 
having  seen  Barea  sign  upon  the  road. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  blacks  were 
outlying,  and  that  he  had  escaped  at- 
tack only  by  having  jomed  a  number  of 
other  travellers. 

"Scarcely  had  we  passed  the  brook 
of  Mai-Chena  when  one  of  our  men,  a 
hunter,  declared  that  he  saw  the  slaves. 
Being  at  that  time  inexperienced  in  such 
matters,  I  could  see  nothing  suspicious. 
He  then  pointed  out  to  me  a  dea4  tree 
standing  on  an  eminence  at  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards,  and  charred 
black  by  last  year's  fire.  To  explain 
this,  I  should  remark  that  the  rains  cause 
to  spring  up  a  thick  jungle  of  grast, 
canes,  and  bushes^  which  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country  growing 
to  a  height  of  several  feet  When  this 
becomes  dry,  it  is  set  fire  to— in  some 
places  by  the  farmers,  as  the  readiest 
means  of  clearing  the  ground ;  in  others 
by  hunters,  to  enable  tiiem  to  get  at 
their  game  with  greater  facility;  and 
often  accidentally.  .  .  .  However,  all 
that  I  saw  was  a  charred  stomp  of  a 
tree,  and  a  few  blackened  logs  or  stones 
lying  at  its  foot  The  hunter  declared 
tnat  neither  tree  nor  stones  were  there 
the  last  time  he  passed,  and  that  they 
were  simply  naked  Barea,  who  had 
placed  themselves  in  that  position  to 
observe  us,  having  no  doubt  seen  us  for 
some  time,  and  prepared  themselves. 
...  So  confident  was  I  of  his  mistake, 
that,  telling  the  rest  to  go  on  slowly,  as 
if  nothing  had  been  observed,  I  dropped 
into  the  long  grass  and  sulked  up  to- 
wards them.  A  shot  from  my  rifle,  at  a 
long  distance  (I  did  not  venture  too 
doseX  Ao<^  on  the  trees  and  stones  as 
powerfully  as  the  fiddle  of  Orpheus^  but 
with  the  contrary  effect ;  for  the  tree 
disappeared,  and  the  stones  and  logs,  in- 
stead of  running  after  me,  ran  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  I  never  was  more  as- 
tonished in  my  life ;  for  so  complete  was 
the  deception,  that  even  up  to  the  time 
I  fired,  I  could  have  declared  the  objects 
before  me  were  vegetable  or  mineral— 
anything;  indeed,  but  animal  The  cun- 
ning rascals  who  represented  stones  were 
lying  flat,  with  their  little  round"  shields 
pla<^  before  them  as  sareena" 

The  presents  brought  by  the  oblig- 
ing Obsabins  were  a  supply  of  food — 
corn  and. honey — lor  there  was  con- 
siderable hunger  in  the  Happy  Valley 
just  then,  the  chase  being  unproduc- 
tive, and  the  natives  having  fled  from 
the  apprehension  of  a  tax-gathering 
visit  from  the  troops  of  the  extortion. 
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'  ate  Oibl.    AbdtiiieDce,  however,  is  a 

food  thiog  in  that  climato,  and  Mr. 
Wkyns  never  felt  himself  better 
than  during  this  tolerably  long  period 
of  semi-starvation.  He  was  never 
fatigued,  and  wounds  of  all  kinds 
heiued  with  wonderful  rapidity.  He 
led  a  rough  life  in  that  frontier  countiy, 
and  wouD^  wore  copimon  enough. 
"Once,  m  running  down  the  stony 
and  almost  precipitous  path  leading 
to  tho  Mareb,  I  struck  mv  bare  foot 
against  an  edge  of  rock,  which  was  as 
sharp  as  a  razor,  and  a  bit  of  flesh, 
with  the  whole  of  tho  nail  of  my  left 
foot  little  toe,  was  cut  off,  leaving 
only  the  roots  of  the  nail.  This  latter 
I  suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  for 
it  has  grown  all  right  again.  I  could 
not  stop  longer  than  to  polish  off  the 
bit  which  was  hanging  by  a  skin,  for 
we  were  in  chase  of  a  party  of  Bsirea, 
who  had  cut  the  throats  of  three  of 
Waddy  Hil's  nephews  the  night  be- 
fore, but  was  obliged  to  go  on  running 
for  about  twenty  miles  that  afternoon, 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  up  to  our 
ankles  in  burning  sand.  Whether 
this  cured  it,  I  know  not,  but  I  scarcely 
suffered  at  all  from  it  the  next  day, 
and  forgot  it  the  day  after."  Thorns 
in  the  feet — ^no  trifling  prickles,  but 
three  or  four  inches  long — wore  picked 
out  by  the  half-dozen  at  a  time ;  and 
such,  says  Mr.  Parkyns,  is  the  force  of 
habit  and  the  thicKuess  of  skin  one 
acquires,  that  such  mi  operation  is 
thought  no  more  of  thao  au  English 
sportsman  would  of  kicking  awav  a 
clod  of  clay  clinging  to  his  shooting- 
shoes.  But  to  return  to  the  Barea. 
Oubi  remained  nearlv  two  months  in 
their  country,  which  he  completely 
traversed — so  completely,  indeed,  ais 
to  have  unintentionally  (?)  committed 
depredations  on  certain  tribes  to  the 
north,  claimed  as  tributary  by  tho 
Egyptians.  Although  good  fighting 
men,  the  B^za  have  too  little  idea  of 
united  action,  and  are  too  ignorant  of 
modem  improvements  in  Sie  art  of 
slaughter,  to  make  head  against  their 
Abyssinian  enemies  when  these  take 
.the  field  in  force.  Their  idea  of  cavalry 
is  very  ludicrous.  They  imagine  them 
to  be  old  or  infirm  men,  carried  by 
horses  because  they  cannot  keep  up 
with  their  comrades  on  foot  I  ^  So  in 
their  campaigns,  whenever  the  Bjkza 
^re  met  by  cavaliy,  they  amuse  them- 


selves  at  their  expense  by  facetiously 
plucking  handfuls  of  grass  and  holding 
them  towards  the  horses,  and  calling 
them  •  Tish,  Tish,'  &c.  They  appear 
never  able  to  understand  how  the  fire- 
arms of  their  adversaries  kill  them. 
Occasionally  it  has  been  noticed  that 
when  a  man  has  fallen  amon^  them 
by  a  gun-shot  wound,  his  neigbbours 
will  assist  him  up,  imagining  him  to 
have  stumbled ;  should  ILfe  be  extinct, 
thev  manifest  their  astonishment  at 
finding  him  dead  from  some  unseen 
cause,  and  when,  on  oxamiuing  his 
body,  they  discover  the  small  round 
hole  made  by  tho  ball,  they  will  stare 
at  it,  poke  their  fingers  into  it,  and 
absolutely  laugh  with  surprise  and 
wonder.'*  Notwithstanding  these  art- 
less ways,  the  B&za  are  ugly  custom- 
ers  in  a  hand-to-hand  tussle  —  one 
of  them  usually  proving  more  than  a 
match  for  two  Abyssinians,  and  Mr. 
Parkyns  relates  several  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  their  physical  supe- 
riority. But  we  feel  desirous  to  take 
a  glance  at  his  town  life,  which  has 
even  greater  novelty  than  his  chapters 
of  wild  adventure,  and  so  we  retura 
with  him  to  Adoua,  whither  he  went 
to  pass  the  rainy  season  when  he  left 
Rohabaita.  He  wfuted  several  months 
for  Oubi's  consent  to  his  installation 
as  governor ;  but  before  it  arrived  he 
received  long-expected  supplies  from 
England,  and  abandoned  his  ambitious 
and  philanthropical  schemes — unfor- 
tunately for  the  Rohabaitese,  to  the 
improvement  of  whose  physical  and 
moral  condition  they  tended,  and  fortu- 
nately for  the  Barea,  against  whom  he 
proposed  to  organise  a  system  of  moss- 
trooping,  to  result  in  much  profit  in 
iv<»y  and  buflalo  hides. 

The  delay  of  remittances  from  Eu- 
rope rendering  it  probable  that  Mr. 
Parkyns  would  be  detained  for  some 
time  in  Abyssinia,  he  resolved  com- 
pletely to  domesticate  himself  with 
the  natives,  as  the  best  way  of  study- 
ing their  habits  and  mode  of  life. 
This  he  seems  to  us  to  have  done 
from  the  very  commencement;  for,  as 
he  justly  obiserves,  ^  there  is  nothing 
like  a  civil  tongue,  and  quiet  unpre- 
tending manners,  to  got  one  on  in 
those  countries;''  so,  upon  principle, 
he  always  showed  himself  ready  to 
answer  questions,  and  to  do  the  ami- 
able, and  even  to  put  up  with  savage 
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funUkrities  and  intniaions,  which  he 
would  gladly  have  dispensed  with: 
as,  for  instance,  during  his  stay  at 
Addaro,  a  village  of  Addy  Abo,  for- 
meriy  an  important  market,  but  now 
decayed  and  almost  deserted  It  was 
there  that  he  first  saw  the  snake-kill- 
ing secretary  bird,  called  Farras  Sey- 
tan,  or  the  Devifs  Horse,  from  the 
astonishing  swifbiess  with  which  it 
runs.  He  was  the  first  white  man 
who  had  ever  entered  the  place,  with 
the  exception  of  two  French  medical 
men,  who  had  passed  through  some 
Tears  previously  on  their  way  to  the 
Mareb,  and  one  of  whom  was  carried 
off  by  fever,  and  the  other  by  a  cro- 
codile, "*  picked  out  by  the  voracious 
animal  from  the  colour  of  his  skin, 
whilst  swinuning  between  two  guides." 
So  a  white  skin  was  a  great  curiosity 
in  Addaro ;  and  here  we  come  to  a 
plate  representing  Mr.  Parkyns  re- 
clining on  a  settle,  receivmg  perpetual 
viators,  whilst  he  jots  down  in  his 
journal  the  following  memoranda: — 
^Blessed  with  a  swarm  of  bees  that 
have  lodged  in  the  house.  They  have 
stung  me  several  times;  but  I  can 
bear  that,  especially  as  they  have  also 
stung  some  of  my  importunate  visit- 
ors, who,  by  this  means,  are  kept 
away.  In  fact,  the  only  method  I 
have  to  rid  myself  of  my  friends  is  to 
stir  up  the  bees — to  rid  myself  of  the 
bees,  I  am  oblig^  to  stir  up  the  fire, 
whkJi  is  kept  burning  all  day  for  the 
cooking;  but,  by  the  time  the  bees 
are  gone,  the  hut  is  intolerable.  Fancy 
a  roaring  fire,  and  lots  of  smoke,  at 
noon  in  one  of  the  hottest  places  in 
Abyssinia."  His  visitors  were  of  a 
mixed  description,  and  not  all  of  agree- 
i^e  aspect;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
they  bothered  him  no  little  with  their 
interminable  questionings,  attempts 
to  extort  presents,  and  squabbles 
amongst  themselves;  but  it  would 
have  Been  impolitic  to  turn  them  out, 
except  by  the  indirect  agency  of  the 
bees;  and,  moreover,  he  seems  to 
possess  one  of  those  even,  insovciani 
tempers,  hard  to  ruffle,  which  we  take 
to  be  a  prime  requisite  for  a  man  who 
Bojonms  amongst  savages,  and  with- 
oQt  which  he  certamly  would  not  have 
been  able  to  say,  at  the  end  of  his 
leeond  volume,  that,  durine  nine  years* 
travel,  ho  never  met  with  a  compa- 
nion,  of  whatsoever  colour,  station, 


or  religioD,  who  gave  lum  a  moment's 
cause  to  quarrel   with  him,  or  fh>m 
whom  he  jttrted  otherwise  than  with 
regret     far  be  it  from  na  to  doubt 
the  word  of  Mr.  Parkyns ;  but  we  would 
ask  him  if  he  really  grieved  at  reKn- 
quishing  the  society  of  an  elderly  war- 
rior—his **  friend,"  he  calls  him — who 
sat  close  to  him  at  Addaro,  looking 
over  him  as  he  wrote,  and  beesing  to 
be  set  down  in  hb  book  ?    **  His  name 
is  Welda  Geoi^s.     He  is  naturally 
ver^  ugly ;   nor  is  hb  appearance  at 
all  improved  by  the  want  of  his  noae» 
which  he  savs  he  lost  in  battle.    Ho 
cannot  speak  at  all  without  stopping 
the  holes  with  his  fingers ;  hence  hia 
voice,  especially  when  he  speaks  loud, 
is,  as  may  be  jud^,  not  the  most 
harmonious ;  and  just  now  he  is  rais- 
ing it  to  a  considerable   pitch,  being 
excited  to  wrath  by  one  of  his  com- 
panions insinuating  that  he  was  never 
but  in  one  battle,   and  that  then  be 
ran  away  before  a  blow  had    been 
struck.*'     An   imputation   not   to  be 
borne;  and,  accordingly,  in  tlie  plate 
we  see  Welda  Georgia  and  the  other 
gentlenum  engaged  in  single  combat 
upon  the  floor.    Presently  Mr.  Par- 
kyns is  disturbed  in  his  writing  by  a 
Bang,  by  a  scream  from  a  woman  who 
is  boHing  a  pot  ^a  cMki  in  a  bag  on 
her  back),  and  bv  a  '^Wal**  from 
Welda  Georgia,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
dangers  of  a  little   knowledge,   hat 
been  retailing  to  his  friends  mstme- 
tions  he  had  received  the  da)r  before 
in  the  art  of  cocking  double-barrelled 
pistols.     He  had  cocked  both  barrels, 
out  had  puUed  the  left  trigger  whilat 
hoMing  the  tight  hanomer.    A  gourd- 
ful  of  capsicum  paste  and  a  com-jar 
were  mortally  wounded,  but  no  other 
damage  was  done.    W^da  laid  down: 
the  weapon,  which  he  evidently  sus- 
pected of  foul  play,  looked  gravely  at 
it,  and  apostrophised  it  as  "  a  naughty 
devil  P      Easy-going    Mr.    Parkyns. 
took  all  these  trifles  with  an  excellent 
grace,  as  became  a  man  of  strong 
nerves,  who  had  gone  out  to  rough  it, 
and  who  had  no  desu-e  to  leave  his 
bones  in  Abyssinia,  or  to  have  his 
physical  integrity  in  any  way  deterio- 
rated.   He  smilingly  put  up  with  in- 
truders,  and    even    with    spies.    He 
could  not  go  out  for  a  walk  without 
being  followed.     There  is  a  notion 
abroad  in  those  parts  that  Europeana 
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make  money.  This  was  confirmed, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Parkyns,  by  his 
happening  to  have  a  great  many  new 
dollars.  When  he  put  one  in  circular- 
tion.  th^  receiver  would  exclaim, 
*Wa!  this  is  only  just  made;  see 
how  it  shines  I "  So  somebody  always 
accompanied  him,  when  he  strolled 
out  with  his  gun,  under  pretence  of 
showing  him  game,  but  in  reality  to 
watch  his  motions,  thinking  to  catch 
Mm  in  the  very  act  of  coining.  It  does 
not  appear  that  these  scouts  took 
much  by  their  curiosity.  "I  often 
retire  to  the  neighbouring  hills''  (thus 
nins  one  of  the  brief  verbatim  quota- 
tions from  his  journal,  occasionally 
given  by  Mr.  Parkyns),  ♦*  when  about 
to  take  an  observation,  or  for  some 
other  reason  wishing  to  be  undisturb- 
ed, and  seek  out  some  snug  little  nook 
or  comer  amongst  the  rocks.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  have  I  time  to  make  my 
preliminary  arrangements,  when,  look- 
ing up,  I  nnd  two  or  three  heads  curi- 
ously peering  into  my  retreat,  fully 
Guaaed  that  they  are  about  to  be- 
the  entire  process  of  extracting 
dollars  from  the  earth,  ready  stamped 
with  the  august  head  of  her  Imperial 
Miyesty.  Sometimes  thej  were  most 
laugtiably  disappointed  m  their  ex- 
pectations." All  this  was  at  an  eariy 
period  of  Mr,  Parkyns'  abode  in  the 
comitry ;  the  natives  had  not  got  used 
to  him,  and  he  had  not  yet  become  a 
complete  Abyssinian;  and,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Addaro  is  an  out- 
of-the-way  place,  where  whites  are 
rare.  To  see  him  to  advantage,  we 
most  accompany  him  to  Adoua,  not- 
withstanding that  he  tells  us  he  was 
less  happ]^  there,  and  exerted  himself 
lees  to  write  down  what  he  observed, 
than  ^'in  the  more  genial  solitude  of 
the  backwoods;"  the  reason  being, 
that  ^  Adoua  is  a  capital  Q),  though 
a  small  one ;  and  in  all  capitals,  whe- 
ther great  or  small,  I  feel  out  of  my 
element,  losing  at  once  my  health, 
spirits,  and  energy  and  disposition  for 
work."  The  force  of  imagination, 
the  magic  of  a  name,  can  h^dly  far- 
ther go.  Let  us  see  what  were  the 
employments  and  pursuits  of  this  wild 
man  of  the  woods  in  the  village  me- 
tropolis of  Tigrd,  in  which  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  are  square  and  flat- 
roofed,  whilst  those  of  the  poorer 
etosses  have  a  conical  thatch  of  straw. 


They  seem  to  have  consisted  in  noting 
native  peculiarities,  in  taking  part  in 
native  banquets  and  merry-makings, 
and  in  setting  the  fashion  to  Young 
Abyssinia,  ft  b  time,  by  the  by, 
that  we  should  say  a  word  of  his  in- 
timate friend,  Shetou,  a  fine  fellow 
and  daring  soldier,  but  no  favourite 
with  his  &ther,  Oubi,  who  took  every 
opportunity  of  snubbing  him,  and 
showed  a  marked  preference  for  his 
puny  elder  brother,  Lemma.  **  She- 
tou has  rather  a  slang  way  of  dress- 
ing, which  greatly  offends  his  father. 
Sometimes  ne  comes  in  with  one  leg 
of  his  trousers  drawn  up  in  the  pro- 
per manner  above  his  calf,  and  tho 
other  dangling  down  about  his  ankle. 
On  such  an  occasion,  it  would  not  be 
at  all  extraordinary  should  Oubi, 
after  looking  at  him  fixedly,  and  in 
his  usual  quiet  smiling  manner,  be- 
gin, in  the  presence  of  all  assembled, 
'  Well  done,  son  of  a  Mahommedan 
mother !  Pretty  way  of  wearing  your 
breeches,  isn't  it  1  some  new  fashion 
of  your  own,  eh?'  And,  turning  to 
the  agitfari  (doorkeepers),  *  Turn  him 
out  I  turn  him  out ! '  Tho  poor  lad  is 
put  out  in  the  most  neck-and-crop 
manner,  and,  returning  to  his  tent,  he 
broods  over  this  treatment,  and  vows 
vengeance  on  his  brother.  Lemma, 
who,  from  being  the  favourite,  is  part- 
ly the  cause  of  it"  A  prince  of  the 
blood-royal  must  naturally  feel  in- 
censed at  being  ignominiously  ejected 
from  the  court  of  his  despotic  dad,  for 
no  greater  offence  than  the  fanciful 
set  of  his  breeks.  But  whose  fault  is 
itt  No  one's,  if  not  that  of  Mr. 
Parkyns,  the  Brummel  of  that  foreign 
court,  the  promoter  of  all  manner  of 
sartorial  extravagances  and  innova- 
tions. "This"  (a  particular  cut  of 
trouser)  **  was  considered  so  veiy 
ultra-fashionable,  that  except  Dejatch 
Shetou,  myself,  and  one  or  two  others, 
few  dared  attempt  it  It  was  I  and 
my  friend  Shetou  who  first  introduced 
the  habit  of  allowing  tho  sword  to 
swing  perpendicularly  from  the  side, 
instead  of  its  sticking  out  horizontally, 
like  a  dog's  tail ;  as  well  as  of  wear- 
ing the  belt  over  the  hips,  instead  of 
round  the  waist,  and  up  to  the  arm- 
ixts,  as  it  was  worn  when  I  first  ar- 
rived. These,  with  the  increased 
lengtii  of  trousers,  reaching,  as  we 
wore  them,  nearly  to  the  ankle,  and 
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80  tight  below  that  it  took  an  hour  to 
draw  them  over  the  heel,  gave  a  very 
«&st'  look."  Mr.  Parky ns  has  im- 
moitiyised  his  name  in  Tigrd,  and  will 
be  spoken  of  with  admiration  by 
future  generaliona,  to  whom  his  fame 
will  be  handed  down  by  the  dandies 
to  whom  he  set  so  bright  an  example. 
Hie  incompatibiiity  of  cleanliness  and 
elegance  in  Abyssinia  rather  shocks 
our  Eoropean  prejudices,  llie  great 
'*go»''  we  are  told,  amongst  the  dan- 
dies in  those  parts,  is  ''to  appear  in 
the  morning  with  a  huge  pot  of  butter 
(about  two  onnccs)  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  which,  as  it  gradually 
melts  in  tlie  sun,  runs  over  the  hair, 
down  the  neck,  over  the  forehead, 
and  often  into  the  eyes,  thereby  caus- 
in|^  much  smarting.  The  grease  is 
wiped  from  the  brow  and  eyes  with 
(he  quarry  or  cloth,  a  garment  com- 
pared by  Mr.  Parkyos  to  the  Roman 
toga,  and  which  it  is  the  fashion  to 
wear  dirty,  a  clean  one  being  con- 
sklored  ''slow."  But  the  town  life 
of  the  yoang  £is}iionables  of  rank  in 
ihe  chief  cities  of  Abyssinia,  may  best 
be  summed  up  and  exhibited  m  bxl 
extract  from  Mr.  Parkyns'  thirty- 
eighth  chapter,  where  he  shows  him- 
self to  us  in  all  his  gloxy  as  the  DX)r- 
say  of  Adoua. 

*•  I  was  leading,**  he  says,  **  the  life  of 
an  Abyssinian  gentleman  '  about  town,' 
my  hair  well  tressed,  my  pantaloons  al- 
ways of  the  newest;  frequently  of  an 
original  cut;  in  dull  weather  setting 
fashions,  disputing  and  deciding  on  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  shields  and  spears; 
in  fine  weaUier  swelling  about  the  town 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  melt- 
ing on  my  head,  face,  neck,  and  clothes^ 
and  with  a  tail  of  half  a  dozen  weU-got- 
up  and  equally  greasy  soldiers  at  my 
heels;  doing  the  great  man,  with  my 
garment  well  over  ray  nose,  at  every 
lestival  and  funeral  worth  attending; 
'haoein^  out*  extensively  when  I  had  a 
few  snillings  to  spend ;  sponging  on  my 
neighbours  when, as  was  oftener  the  case, 
I  had  nothing ; — ^in  fact;  leading  a  most 
agreeable  life  on  a  very  limited  income. 
I  cannot  deny  that  I  look  back  to  those 
times  with  a  certain  feelin§^  of  regret. 
It  was  the  only  period  of  my  life  in  which 
1  ever  felt  mj'self  a  really  great  man.  I 
'  cr>'  very  small*  in  England  with  a  much 
greater  expenditure.  The  men  will  not 
look  after  me  with  admiration,  nor  the 
girls  make  songs  about  me  here." 


Poor  Parkyna!  fallen  from  your 
high  estate,  dwindled  from  an  African 
savage  into  an  English  gentleman! 
We  wretched,  civilised  Europeans  are 
rather  in  the  nil  admirari  vein,  bat 
we  will  answer  for  your  being  ^  looked 
after"  with  curiosity  and  wonderment, 
by  all  who  have  road  your  book,  if 
you  will  but  adopt  some  distinguish^ 
mg  mark  by  which  yoa  may  be  re- 
cognised when  you  walk  abroad.  As 
to  the  songs,  whose  absenoo  you  de- 
plore, we  can  only  say,  that  if  you 
are  not  taken  for  the  subject  of  ro- 
mantic ditties  by  the  poetesses  of 
EngUmd  as  you  were  uy  those  of 
Tigre,  it  will  certainly  not  be  because 
the  theme  is  unsuggestive.  Innume- 
rable incidents  in  your  Abyssinian 
career  deserve  to  be  commemorated  in 
flowing  metre,  and  sung  by  Ethiopian 
serenaders  to  banjo  aocompaniment, 
and  to  the  ancient  and  pathetic  melody 
of  the  "  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.^ 
And  this  reminds  us  to  accompany 
you  to  one  of  the  festivals  you  aoove 
allude  to— a  dinner-party  at  Adousr— 
first  advising  ladies  to  have  their  salts 
at  hand,  and  permittmg  squeamish 
readers  to  pass  over  a  page  if  it  so 
please  them.  Here  are  a  score  of 
Abyssinian  gentlemen  squatted,  sword 
in  hand,  on  cut  grass  round  a  low 
table.  It  is  peihi^»  unnecessary  to 
mention  that  the  tablecloth  has  been 
forgotten,  and  that  napkms  are  ah^ 
sent,  their  place  being  supplied  by 
cakes  of  bread,  on  which  the  guests 
wipe  their  fingers  afler  dipping  tham 
in  the  dish  or  smearing  them  with 
the  blood  of  the  raw  meat  The 
cooked  dishes  are  first  brought  in  and 
thev  contents  distributed  by  waiters, 
who  cut  the  meat  or  tear  it  with 
their  fingers  into  pieces  of  a  conve- 
nient size.  They  also  take  a  piece  of 
bread  from  before  each  person,  sop  it 
in  the  sauce,  and  return  it  to  him. 
''The  guests  take  their  bread  and 
sauce  and  mix  them  together  into  a 
sort  of  paste,  of  which  they  make 
balls  long  and  rounded  like  small 
black  puddings  (black  enough,  we 
doubt  not);  these  they  consider  it 
polite  to  poke  into  their  neighbours* 
mouths ;  so  that,  if  you  happen  to  be 
a  distinguished  character,  or  a  stranger 
to  whom  they  wish  to  pay  attention, 
which  was  often  my  case,  you  are  in  a 
veiy  disagreeable    position;    for  your 
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two   neighbours,    one  on  each  side, 

cram  into  your  mouth    these    large 

and  peppery  proofs  of  their  esteem  so 

quickly,  one  after  the  other,  that,  lont; 

before  you  can  chew  and  swallow  the   .~..  ^^  *^  »^^.v.»e^.«^  ^»  ..w»  »x.. 

one,  you  are  obliged  to  make  room    Parkyns  expresses  his  belief  that  raw 

for  the  next"    Surely  these  can  hard-    meat,  eaten  whilst  yet  warm,  would 

]y  be  included  amongst  the  '^  happy    be  preferred  to  cooked  meat  by  anj 

moments''  Mr.  Parkyns  so  pathetically   man  who  from  childhood   had  been 

regrets,  when  recording,  towards  the 

close  of  his  work,  his  tearful  parting 

from  his  Adoua  friends — ^the  first  time, 

he  says,  since  his  arrival  in  the  coun. 

try,  that  he  felt  the  want  of  a  pocket-   he  gave  to  a  select  party  of  frieDds 

handkerchief.    Let  us,  however,  pro-    on  the  occasion  of  the  great  foRtiral 

ceed  with  our  repast,  after  a  glance    of  Mascal  or  the  Cross,  a  season  cele- 

at  the   accompanying    plate   of    the    brated,   like    Christmas   In    Sogland, 

••  Dinner  Party,"  where    a    favoured    by  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  He  sent 


where  they  will  see  how  the  pepper- 
balls  already  spoken  of  are  got  nd  of 
by  those  into  whoso  mouths  they  are 
thrust,  how  boys  lie  under  the  table 
and  act  as  scavengers,  and  how  Mr. 


accustomed  to  it.  In  the  chapter 
beaded  "  Religion,  dtc"  which  "  &c." 
comprises  a  variety  of  strange  things, 
we  are  told  of  *^  a  small  cntertammeDt*' 


out  his  cards  for  an  eariy  hour,  know- 
ing that  his  guests  would  have  several 
oUier  feeds  to  attend  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  But  when  be  had  done 
this,  his  conscience  smote  him,  for  he 
reflected  that,  with  half  a  dozen  other 
breakfasts  and  dinners  in   view,  liis 


guest,  with  distended  jaws,  is  under- 
going the  cramming  process.  This 
first  course,  of  cooked  dishes,  is  usu- 
ally mutton ;  whilst  it  is  bein^  gobbled 
up,  a  cow  is  killed  and  fiayea  outside, 
and  OS  soon  as  the  first  course  is  re- 
moved, in  comes  the  raw  meat — ^the 

Iroundo,  as  it  is  called — ^brought  in  by  friends  would    but  take    the    sharp 

servants  in  quivering  lumps.  edge  off  their  appetites  in  his  wig>- 

«  There  is  usually  a  piece  of  meat  to  warn,  and  husband  their  mastieatorT 

•very  five  or  six  persons,  among  whom  ^^^  disesiive  powera  for  the  snbse- 

arisee  some  show  of  ceremony  as  to  5**®P'  banquets.     "  My  rather  savage 

which  of  them  shall  first  help  himself;  feeling  of  hospitality,"  he  says,  "were 

this  being  at  length  decided,  the  persoh  piqued  at  the  idea  of  their  leaving  me 

chosen  takes  hold  of  the  meat  with  his  without  being  well  filled.     But  truly 

left  hand,  and  with  his  sword  or  knife  I    was    agreeably    disappointed ;    for 

cuts  a  strip   a   foot  or  fifteen   inches  a  fine  fat  cow,  two  large  sheep,  and 

long  from  the  port  which  appears  the  many  gallons   of  mead,  with  a  pro- 

nicest  and  tenderest    The  others  then  portionate  quantity   of   bread,  disap- 

help  themselves  m  like  manner     If  I  peared  like  smoke  before  the  twelve 

should  fail  m  descnbing  properly  the  or  fourteen  guests,  leavmg  only  a  few 

scene  which  now  follows,  I  must  request  nii^Linm.  iv.r  ♦C^^To^JT?'    Mr  P«w 

the  aid  of  the   reader's  imagination.  P^*"°^  {^'  *^  f^f ^iL.     Knm^ 

Let  him  picture  to  himself  thirty  or  ^y"^,   °^^*   ^'''i   ^^ ^}^^    *J^°gJ 

forty   Abyssinians,  stripped   to    Oieir  gentlemen    at   other    dinners  in  the 

waists,  squatting  round  the  low  tables,  *^^^^   ®^   ^^^    8*«*®    ^X'  *"^   V*, 

each  with  his  sword  or  knife  or*  shoter  ^^^^7  confounded   to    observe  that 

in  his  hand,  some  eating,  some  helping  ™<^s*  o^  ^bem  played  as  good  a  knife 

themselves,  some  waiting  their  turn,  aid  fork  (we  mean  sabre  and  fingers) 

butall  bearing  in  their  features  the  ex-  nt  every  ensuing  repast  as  thoy  had 

pression  of  that  fierce  gluttony  which  jione  at  his.     The  capacity  of  an  Abya- 

one  attributes  more  to  the  lion  or  leo-  sinian  stomach  is  evidently  incalculable. 


pard  than  to  the  race  of  Adam.  Tiie 
imagination  may  be  much  assisted  by 
the  idea  of  the  lumps  of  raw  pink-an^ 
blue  flesh  they  are  gloating  over.'* 

Some  still  more  full-flavoured  de- 


The  19th  and  37th  chapters  of  Mr. 
Parkyns'  work  are  amongst  those  that 
please  us  best  In  the  earlier  of  the 
two  ho  is  on  his  way  from  Axum  to 
Add4ro,  across   a    va^t   open    plain^. 


tuls  follow,  which  we  abstain   from  embellished   with  a  great  variety  of 

extracting,  thinking  we  can    fill    up  flowers ;  amongst  them  a  kind  of  scar- 

the  spree  remaming  to  us  better  than  let  aloe,  mot  with  in  most  parts  of 

bv  theb  tnmscription,  and    referring  Tigrh  and  flowering    at  all  seasons, 

those  curious  in  such  matters  to  chap-  and  countless  mimosas,  pmk,  yellow 

ter  xxN-ii.,  •*  MaFmers  ana  Cuttomb,''  and  white,  somo  of  them  so  fragiont 
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sa  to  scent  the  whole  neighbonriieod, 
adding  their  perfame  to  that  of  a  pro- 
fusion of  jessamine.  **  There  is  also 
a  beautiful  parasitical  creeper,  grow- 
ing, like  the  mistletoe,  from  the  bark 
of  other  trees.  It  has  a  bright  dark- 
green  fleshy  leaf,  with  brilliant  scariet 
Sowers."  But  Mr.  Parkyns  is  not 
much  of  a  botanist ;  zoology,  and 
especially  ornithology,  are  his  favour- 
ite porsiiits,  and,  a  capital  shot^  he 
btgged  as  many  specimens  as  he 
diose.  **  Rifle-shooting,"  he  modestly 
says,  **  was  about  the  only  thing  in  the 
worid  I  could  do  well."  The  was  is 
to  be  deplored.  It  is  thns  accounted 
for.  Near  Add^ro,  a  hunter,  either 
acddentally  or  mischievously,  set  fire 
to  the  jangle.  Mr.  Paricyns  was  then 
staying  in  a  hamlet,  situated  on  a 
small  hill.  It  consisted  but  of  three 
compounds,  one  of  which  ho  and  his 
servants  oceuiMed;  another  was  inha- 
bited by  a  farmer  named  Aito  Hablo, 
with  his  wife  and  family ;  and  in  the 
third  dwelt  a  cast-off  wife  and  child- 
ren of  the  same  Aito.  Divorces  are 
net  difficult  to  obtain  in  that  country. 
One  morning,  all  hands  were  roused 
by  the  crackling  of  flames  close  at 
hind.  The  hillock  was  surrounded  by 
fire,  gradually  creeping  up  the  slope. 
The  huts  were  roofed  with  sticks  and 
straw,  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  long  dry  grass.  There  was  no 
iSme  to  lose.  Tearing  down  green 
boughs  from  the  trees,  the  men,  whilst 
the  women  and  children  lit  counter- 
fires  upon  the  plan  usually  adopted 
m  such  cases,  *'made  rlishes  at  the 
flames,  whenever  a  hill  of  ihet  wind 
allowed  them  to  approach  them,  and, 
by  beating  them  wiUi  the  boughs,  in 
some  measure  impeded  their  progress 
till  the  space  was  cleared  and  the  huts 
were  out  of  danger.  I  and  one  of  my 
servants  happened  to  rush  at  thb  fire 
at  an  unludiy  moment;  for  a  breeze 
riflbg  drove  the  flames  towards  us  just 
as  we  got  near  them,  and  we  were 
badly  scorched."  Besides  other  inju- 
ries, the  optic  ner\'e  of  Mr.  Parkjms' 
right  eye  was  damaged,  and  this 
spoiled  his  rifle-shootmg.  •'Former- 
ly,** he  says,  **  I  managed  occasionally 
to  shoot  from  my  left  shoulder— a 
habit  which  I  found  useful  in  stalk- 
uig,  as  in  some  positions  you  must 
necessarily  expose  yourself  before  you 
can  bring  your  right  shoulder  forward. 


Now  that  I  am  obliged  to  trust  to  mr 
left  alone,  I  find  it  a  very  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  right"  Even  after  this 
unlucky  accident,  however,  we  fiirf 
Mr.  Parkyns  very  dexterously  picking 
oflT  bhd  and  beast,  to  supply  his  tabfo 
or  enrich  his  collection.  He  tells  some 
capital  sporting  anecdotes,  and  others, 
equally  good,  of  his  queer  pets,  and 
of  his  experience  amongst  the  mon- 
keys. About  half-way  across  the 
mimosurscented  plain,  he  came  to  a 
well-wooded  ravine,  the  trees  in  which 
fiwarmed  with  the  "  tota  "  or  "  waag,** 
a  beautiful  little  greenish-grey  monkey, 
with  black  face  and  white  whiskers, 
which  allows  men  to  approach  voir 
near  to  it  But  the  cleverest  of  this 
class  of  animals  met  with  in  Abys- 
sinia is  the  Cynocephalus,  or  Dog- 
faced  Baboon,  a  formidable  animal,  of 
extraordinary  sagacity,  to^  which  it  is 
really  difficult  to  refuse  the  possession 
of  reasoning  powers.  Mr.  Parkyns 
sketches  these  creatures  on  a  foray. 
**  Arrived  at  the  corn-fields,  the  scouts 
took  their  positions  on  the  eminences 
all  around,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  tribe  collect  provisions  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  filling  their  cheek- 
pouches  as  full  as  they  can  hold,  and 
then  tucking  the  heads  of  com  under 
their  armpits.  Now,  unless  there  be  a 
partition  of  the  collected  spoil,  how 
do  the  scouts  feed  ?  for  I  have  watch- 
ed them  several  times,  and  never  ob- 
served them  to  quit  for  a  moment  their 
post  of  duty  till  it  was  time  for  the 
tribe  to  return,  or  tfll  some  indksa- 
tion  of  danger  induced  them  to  take 
to  fli^t"  Outlying  one  night  on  the 
frontier,  Mr.  Parkyns  was  roused  by 
most  awf\il  noises,  and  started  up  m 
alarm,  thinking  the  Barea  were  upon 
him.  It  was  but  the  baboons.  A 
leopard  iiad  got  amongst  them.  They 
habitually  dwell  in  lofty  clefts  of  the 
rock,  whither  few  animals  can  follow 
them;  but  the  leopard  is  a  fifood 
climlicr,  and  sometimes  attacks  tnem. 
The  Aby^s^nlans  say  that  he  seldom 
ventures  to  attack  a  full-grown  ape— 
and,  judging  from  the  formiaable 
canine  teeth  displayed  in  the  skull - 
sketched  by  Mr.  Parkyns,  the  leopard 
is  in  the  right.  Driven  to  stand  at 
bay,  these  baboons  are  dangerous  op- 
ponents, but  they  have  not  sufficient 
courage  to  act  on  the  offensive. 
"Were  thcfar   combativeness    proper- 
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tioaed  to  their  physical  powers,  com* 
ing  as  they  do  in  bodies  of  two  or 
tiiree  hundred,  it  wonld  be  hnposeible 
for  the  natives  to  go  out  of  the  village 
except  in  parties,  and  armed;  and, 
bstead  of  little  boys,  regiments  of 
armed  men  would  be  required  to  guard 
the  com-fieldB.  I  have,  however,  fre- 
quently seen  them  turn  on  dogs,  and 
have  heard  of  their  attacking  women 
whom  they  have  accidentally  met 
alone  in  the  roads  or  woods.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  told  of  a  woman  who 
was  so  grievously  maltreated  by  them, 
that,  alUiough  she  was  succoured  by 
the  opportune  arrival  of  some  passers- 
by,  she  died  a  few  days  after,  from 
the  fright  and  ilUtreatment  she  had 
endured."  We  are  reminded  of  Seals- 
field's  striking  Mexican  sketch  of  the 
%amho$.  Mr.  Parkyns  had  a  female 
dog-face  as  a  pet  She  was  young 
when  he  got  her ;  and,  from  the  firs^ 
her  affection  for  him  was  ludicrously 
annoying.  As  she  grew  older  she 
was  less  dependent,  and  cared  less 
about  being  left  alone.  The  master 
of  a  German  brig  who  went  up  the 
country  for  a  cargo  of  animals,  gave 
Mr.  Parkyns  a  copy  of  "  Peter  Simple.'' 
Besides  the  Bible  and  the  ^  Nautical 
Almanack,"  this,  he  says>  was  the  first 
English  book  he  had  seen  for  two 
years,  and  he  sat  down  greedily  to 
devour  it.  *^  *  Lemby '  was  as  usual 
seated  beside  me,  at  times  looking 
quietly  at  me,  occasionally  catching 
a  fly,  or  jumping  on  my  shoulder,  en- 
deavouring to  pick  out  the  blue  marks 
tattooed  there.  The  group  is  sug- 
gestive for  a  sculptor;  a  thousand 
pities  no  Abyssinian  Canova  was  at 
hand  to  model  it.  Mr.  Parkyns  went 
to  light  his  pipe,  imprudently  leaving 
the  book  and  the  monkey  together. 
On  his  return  he  found  the  latter 
seated  in  his  place,  and  gravelv  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  Marryats  novel; 
but,  not  understanding  English,  she 
turned  them  too  quickly,  and  had  torn 
out  half  the  volume.  "During  my 
momentary  absences  she  would  take 
up  my  pipe  and  hold  it  to  her  mouth 
till  I  came  back,  when  she  would  re- 
store it  with  the  utmost  politeness." 
At  Khartoum,  some  time  after  the 
termination  of  his  Abyssinian  wan- 
derings, Mr.  Parkyns  became  very  in- 
timate with  three  large  monkeys  of 
|his  intelligent  species,  and  with  their 


showman — ^''so  much  so,  that  I  tnu 
veiled  with  them  for  some  days,  acting 
as  his  assistant,  mv  duty  being  to 
keep  the  ring,  which  I  did  by  giace- 
fully  swinging  round  me  two  wooden 
balls    covert    with    red   doth,  and 
fastened,  one  at  each  end,  to  a  rope 
similarly  ornamented — and  occasionally 
to  assist  the  monkeys  in  collecting 
coppers.    I   passed  a  very  agreeable 
tame  with  him,  and  he  tola  me  many 
anecdotes  of  monkeys,  as  well  as  the 
usual  tales  of  ghouls,  fire-worshippers, 
&C.,  for  which    all  Egyptians,  espe- 
cially of  his  erratic  habits,  are  cele- 
brated."   If  this  be  not  a  joke— and 
there  is  no  reason  to  take  it  for  one, 
since  Mr.  Parkyns,  who  is  a  sort  of 
African  Gil  Bias  (only  more  scrupu- 
lous   in    certain     respects    than    his 
Spanish  prototype),  was  evidently,  at 
that  time  of   lus   life,  eccentric  and 
adventurous   enough  to  adopt  on  the 
instant  any  wild  freak  that  entered 
his  head — we  hope  to  have  a  more 
detailed    account    of    his   association 
with   the   showman  when  he  faroors 
us  with    the  narrative    of  hb  post- 
Abyssinian  travels,  not  foigetting  the 
anecdotes  of  monkeys  (he  tells  two  or 
three  very  good  ones),  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  ghouls  and  fire-worshippera. 
We  are  sure  that  he  must  there  hare 
materials  for  at  least  one  long  chap- 
ter; and  we  feel   particular  cariosity 
about  the  traditions,  because  the  su- 
pernatural seems  to  partake,  in  tropi- 
ca] Africa,  of  the  strange,  fantastical, 
exaggerated  character  of  the  animal 
and    vegetable    productions    of   the 
country.     Extraordinary    stories  are 
there  current  of  tribes  of  monstcra, 
semi-human,  dwelling   in    the   unex- 
plored parts  of  the  country— such  as 
the    Beni-Kelb   or    Dog-men   (men- 
tioned by  Werne),  "  whose  males  are 
doffs,  and  females  t)eatttiful  women; 
and   the  Beni-Temsah    (sons  of  the 
crocodile),  who   have  human  bodiw, 
but  heads  like  those  of  their  aneestor'a 
family.    I  have  heard  of  the  former  of 
these  nations  in  almost  evwy  coon- 
try   I    have    visited  in    Africa,  from 
Egypt    to  the  White  Nile,  including 
Kordofan  and  Abyssinia,  and  even  m 
Arabia,  whither  their  fame  has  been 
carried,  doubtless,  by  pilgrims.    They 
are,  by  most,  believed  to  exist^n*»' 
the  Fertit  country  (south  of  Darfoupt 
where  there  are  copper-mines,  and  the 
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people  of  which  fSe  their  teeth  to 
pointB,  saw-fashion.  .  .  .  There 
ia  no  tiibe  in  this  part  of  Africa,  m- 
deed  searcely  an  individaal,  bnt  be- 
lieves  in  the  existence  of  a  race  of 
men  with  taQs.  For  my  own  jMut,  I 
have  heard  so  mnch  of  them  that  I 
ean  aearoely  help  fancying  there  must 
he  some  foundation  for  such  very 
generid  befief.**  Great  diversity  of 
opinion  ensts  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  these  tail-bearers,  some  placing 
them  to  the  north,  others  to  the  south 
of  B4za,  and  others  in  the  centre  of 
Africa  —  c<mvenient,  because  unex- 
plored. A  black  Faky  or  priest,  a 
apecubUive  eenios,  whose  acquaint- 
ance Mr.  Pariiyns  made  in  Abyssinia, 
eave  him  some  information  about  his 
future  route  across  Africa,  and  warned 
him  against  certain  cannibal  tribes 
south  of  Darfour,  by  whom  white 
meat,  being  a  raf!ty,  is  much  esteem- 
ed, aa  having  a  fat  delicate  look. 
''He  told  me  that  a  brown  man,  a 
liahommedan  priest,  who  went  there 
from  his  count^,  in  the  hope  of  con- 
verting the  people  to  lalamism,  was 
—though  protected  from  actual  dan- 
ger by  his  sanctity — a  very  tempting 
object  among  them,  so  much  so,  that 
whenever  he  went  out  the  little  child- 
rsn  came  about  him,  poking  him  with 
their  fingers  in  the  ribs,  feeling  bis 
arms  and  legs,  and  muttering  to  one 
another,  'Wa-wa,  wa^waT  (meat, 
meat),  with  their  mouths  watering, 
and  their  features  expressive  of  the 
greatest  possible  inclination  to  taste 
hun."  We  will  back  Mr.  Parkyns 
against  the  field  for  the  hnmorous 
dressing-up  of  extravagant  stories  of 
this  kind,  and  for  an  occasional  dash 
of  dry  comical  exaggeration,  too  ob- 
vious to  mislead.  Wa  choice  of  pet 
animalB  was  rather  of  the  strangest 
For  some  time  he  kept  a  "tokla" 
(Cams  venatieus),  which  was  as  nearly 
tame  as  its  wild  vicious  nature  ad- 
mitted. 

^  "  In  appearance  Tokla  was  more  cu- 
rious than  beautiful.  He  had  a  little 
lean  body,  which  no  feeding^  could  fatten, 
covered  with  a  darkiah  brindly-^potted 
coat  not  unlike  a  hjenaX  and  Bupported 
by  legs  as  unlike  those  of  any  other  ani- 
mal as  possible^  being  in  colour  whiter 
with  dark  leopard  Bpots^  the  hind-legs 
remarkably  long,  ana  so  douUed  under 
him  that  when  walking,  or  rather  prowl- 
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ing  abont,  it  was  doubtful  if  he  touched 
the  ground  oflenest  with  his  feet  or 
MatM.  ...  To  account  lor  his  perpe- 
tual thinness,  it  only  requires  to  state 
his  mode  of  feeding.  He  would  take  a 
huge  piece  of  meat  or  offal,  and  put  it 
into  his  stomaeh  at  once,  seemingly  en- 
tire, for  he  never  appeared  aware  that 
his  wonderfully  muscular  jaws  and 
doable  row  of  teeth  were  at  all  availa- 
ble for  masUcation.  Having  thus  bolted 
his  dinner,  his  belly  became  distended 
till  it  nearly  touched  the  ground ;  then 
he  would  go  and  lie  down  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more^  according  to  the 
quantity  he  had  eaten ;  after  which  he 
would  return  to  be  fed,  ss  empty  and 
starved-looking  as  ever." 

A  useful,  profitable,  and  ameable 
inmate  must  the  said  Tokla  have 
been.  Mr.  Parkyns'  regard  for  him 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  sort  of 
sympathetic  feeling  for  the  nnfiinch* 
ing  pluck  and  e^unmee  displayed 
on  various  occasions  by  the  ill-con- 
ditioned little  brute.  A  friend  of  his, 
knowing  hu  partiality  to  pet  animals, 
niade  Mm  a  present  of  a  young 
jackal,  which  he  had  knocked  over 
with  a  stick,  when  it  was  bbouring 
under  the  effects  of  a  surfeit  of  locusts. 
Jackal  was  hospitably  received,  and 
a  bed  of  cotton  wool  made  up  for 
him. 

'*  Rising  early  one  momins;  I  found 
that  he  and  Tokla  had  entered  into  aa 
alliance  most  offensive  to  the  fowls,  one 
of  whom  they  had  caught,  and  were 
dragging  about  the  yard — ^the  one  hold- 
ing by  a  foot,  the  other  by  a  winp^.  The 
moment  I  appeared,  Gobero  (the  jackal) 
let  go  the  fowl  and  limped  back  to  his 
comer.  Tokla,  more  determined.  I  had 
to  beat  o^  which  I  did  with  g^eat  diffi- 
eulty,  and  not  until  Uie  poor  fowl  was  so 
lacerated  that  I  was  constrained  to  kill 
it  Excited  by  its  death-struggles,  he 
a{||ain  laid  hold ;  so  I  held  up  the  fowl 
with  him  dangling  to  its  wing  until  I  was 
tired,  and  then  swung  him  round  and 
round,  over  and  over,  in  hopes  of  his  jaws 
tiring :  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed, 
for  he  held  on  till  the  wing  breaking  off 
threw  him  heavily  on  his  back  to  a  dis- 
tance of  several  y arda  Even  in  his  fall 
he  was  great^  for  he  neither  uttered  a 
sound  of  pain  nor  loosened  his  hold,  but, 
gettinff  up,  stalked  away  quite 
with  th(      *      '     * ' 


e  wing  in  his  mouth, 
much  pleased  with  him  that  I  gave  him 
the  body  and  all.  In  this^  perhajp^  I 
acted  wrong;  for  we  afterwards  found 
that  if  we  £dn't  kill  all  the  poultry  he 
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would,  and  so  I  gave  up  ever  keeping 
any  more.  Poor  little  Toklal  I  grew 
rery  fond  of  him,  for,  though  rough  and 
ugly,  he  had  sueh  pretty  winning  ways 
—he  seemed  always  hungry,  and  would 
often  bite  people's  legs,  occasionally  my 
own,  not  at  all  from  Tice^  but  sheer 
appetite." 

Upon  the  whole,  life  in  Abvssiaia 
bears  much  resemblance  to  life  in  a 
menagerie,  so  familiar  and  intrusive 
are  me  wild  beasts  of  the  field. 
Hyenas  prowl  about  the  villages,  and 
enter  houses  in  quest  of  a  supper. 
They  are  far  from  dainty  in  their 
diet,  and  will  eat  leathern  bags  and 
wearing  apparel.  "It  once  occurred 
to  me,**^ says  Mr.  Pari[yns,  "as  it  has 
often  to  people  I  have  known,  to  be 
awakened  by  one  of  them  endeavour- 
ing to  steal  my  leathern  bed  from 
under  mo."  They  are  too  cowardly 
to  attack  anything  capable  of  defence, 
but  occasionally  they  take  a  bite  out 
of  a  sleeper  and  run  away  —  first 
scratching  him  with  their  naw  (so 
the  Abyssinians  assert^  to  bo  sure 
that  he  sleejps  soundly,  and  then 
anatching  their  mouthful.  As  for 
lions,  they  frequently  prowled  around 
Mr.  Parkyns'  bivouacs,  but  were  not 
aggressive,  and  it  was  not  even  neces- 
sary to  light  fires  to  keep  them  ofil 
The  bufmlo-hunters  of  Rohabaita 
used,  upon  the  contrary,  to  light 
thdr  camp-fires  in  holes,  and  conceal 
their  fflare  with  branches  of  trees, 
that  the  blaze  might  neither  scare 
the  buffiilo  nor  bring  down  the 
Barea. 

"  I  never  killed  a  lion  during  all  my 
stay  in  Afrioa,"  says  Mr.  Parkyns,  witn 
meritorious  candour — seeing  that  he 
might,  without  fear  of  contradiction,have 
set  down  to  his  own  rifle  any  number  of 
the  kings  of  the  forest  "I  perhaps 
should  have  done  so,  had  I  known  what 
a  fuss  is  made  about  it  at  home ;  but  in 
Abyssinia  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  ao- 
eoroplish.  ...  At  night  I  have  often 
watched  for  them,  but  generally  without 
snocess ;  and  when  they  did  come,  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  shoot  them.  Be- 
side^  it  is  an  awkward  thing  for  a  man, 
armed  only  with  a  single  nfle  of  light 
calibre,  to  take  a  flying  shot  at  a  lion  in 
the  dark,  especially  when  he  has  no  one 
to  back  him  on  whose  courage  or  shoot- 


ing he  can  rely.  You  hear  a  lion  roar  ia 
the  distance ;  presently  a  little  nearer ; 
then  you  start  op  at  hearing  a  riiort  bark 
dose  by;  and  if  there  be  a  fire  or  moon- 
light, ^rhape  you  may  see  a  light^«o- 
loured  object  gliding  quickly  past  from 
one  bush  to  another.  Before  you  are  sure 
whether  or  no  you  saw  anything^  it  is 
gone.  You  sit  watching  for  a  moment^ 
rifle  in  hand,  expecting  him  to  appear 
again,  when  (how  he  got  there  you  know 
not)  his  roar  is  heara  at  a  considerable 
distance  off  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and 
thus  you  go  on  for  an  hour  or  two,  when, 
getting  s&epy,  you  politely  request  him 
to  take  himself  off  to  a  certain  warm 
place,  and,  returning  your  rifle  between 
your  legs,  roll  over  and  go  to  sleepi** 

Long  habit  and  strong  reliance  on 
the  mansuetude  of  the  Abyssinian 
lions  must,  we  should  think,  be  indis- 
pensable to  slumber  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. We  c|D  hardly  fancy  a 
man's  being  lulled  to  rest  by  a  lion's 
roar,  and  sinking  into  one  of  the  deep 
sind  heavy  sleeps  common  in  that 
country,  with  the  consciousness  that 
when  he  awakes  he  may  possibly  be- 
hold a  hyena  galloping  ofi*  with  his 
cheek  in  his  mouth,*  or  find  a  few 
scorpions  walking  over  his  body, 
leisurely  stinging  him.  "  Scorpions 
are  abundant  everywhere  in  the  hot 
districts ;  no  house  but  is  full  of  them. 
I  have  been  stung  several  times  by 
them,  but  without  any  serious  conse- 
quences, though  I  have  heard  of  many 
instances  which  have  ended  fatally.** 
Mr.  Parkyns,  we  presume,  at  once 
applied  the  keen  blade  and  actual 
cautery  recommended  in  his  Introduc- 
tion. What  with  incidental  scars  of 
this  kind,  his  tattoo  decorations,  and 
the  scars  he  voluntarily  made  upon 
his  arm  by  an  Abyssinian  process 
simQar  to  the  moxa  of  European  sur- 
gery, and  which  is  done  by  those 
people  partly  as  ornamental  and 
partly  to  show  their  fortitude  under 
pain,  his  epidermis  must  have  rather 
a  remarkaole  appearance  when  ex- 
posed by  the  scantiness  of  costume  in 
which  he  informs  us  that  he  some- 
times travelled — en  cueros,  namely, 
when  on  solitary  roads,  and  with  a 
piece  of  rag  or  hide  round  the  loins 
when  in  populous  districts.  We  cer- 
tainly never  met  with  or  heard  of  any 


•  A  young  Mahommedan,  now  resident  at  Adoua,  was  robbed  one  night  of  the 
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tnTeller  who  embraced  savageiy  with 
msh  earnestness  and  hearty  goodwill 
as  Mr.  Parkyns;  and  we  sincerely 
congratulate  him  upon  his  escape  with 
triflmg  detriment  from  the  penis  and 
exposure  he  not  only  encountered  but 
enthuaiasticany  sought 

Tigrd  is  rich  in  reptiles.    Of  the 
extent   of  this  undedrable  wealth,  a 
few  lines,  culled  here  and  there  from 
the  chapter   on  Natural  History,  will 
give  a  vivid  idea.    ''The  crocodile  is 
plentiful  in  every  brook  or  hole  where 
there  is  water  enough  to  conceal  htm." 
A  poor  German,   who  attached  him- 
self for  a  time  to  Mr.  Parkyns,   and 
tended  him  carefully  when   he   was 
laid  up  with  a  terrible  attack  ot  oph- 
thftlmia,    imprudently  walked  into  a 
river  to   cool  himself,  and  suddenly 
disappeared,   either   sucked  in   by  a 
whirlpool  or  carried  off  by  a  crocodile 
— the    latter,    Mr.  Parkyns    thought, 
most    probably    the    case;    notwith- 
Btan^ng  which,  we  come,  a  few  pages 
afterwards,  to  a  plate  of  the  bold  tra^ 
veller  crossing  the  same    rapid    and 
dangerous  stream,    aided   by  half  a 
dozen    swimming  blacks,    and    appa- 
rently heedless  of  the  fact  that  croco- 
£]es,  like  the  cannibals  south  of  Dar- 
four,  show  a  decided   preference  for 
white  meat.  "•  There  are  many  snakes, 
centipedes,  and  large  venomous  spi- 
ders, of  the  tarantula  kind,  in  the  hot 
low  districts.    There  b  a  great  variety 
in  the  smaller  sort  of  snakes :  the  ce- 
rastes or  horned  viper,  asp,  a  species 
of  cobra,   the   puff  adder,  and  many 
others  of  all  sizes  and  colours,  from  a 
pale  pink   to    the   brightest    emerald 
green,  are  met  with  in  Abyssinia  and 
the  adjacent  countries.     I  was   told 
of  a  homed   serpent   that  was  killed 
some   years    ago,    which   i^pears  to 
have   been    a  monstrosity,    either  in 
reality  or  in   the  imagination  of  my 
mformants.       They    describe    it    as 
about  seven  feet  long,    nearly    two 
feet  in  circumference,   with   scarcely 
sny  diminution  towards  the  tail,  and 
wearing  a  ptur  of  horns  three  inches 
m  len^.    It   is   commonly  reported 
that  &igonsy  or  rather  flymg  lizards 
of  very  venomous  nature,  are  to  be 
met  with   in  Walkait"      A  pleasant 
country   for  pic-nics    in   the   woods. 
Going  one  day  to  shoot  at  a  mark  in 
a  long  narrow  gully  close    to   Roha- 
beita,   where  the  village  wells  were, 


Mr.  Parkyns  had  just  paced  off  the 
(^stance,,  and  was  builoine  a  rough 
target  of  stones,  when  his  servant 
started  back,  and  pulled  him  with 
him,  calling  out,  **Temen,  temeQl" 
(snake).  There  was  a  rustling  m  the 
jungle  that  rose  abruptly  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  watercourse,  which  was 
only  a  few  feet  wide.  Not  knowmf 
what  iemen  meant,  but  suppodngu 
was  some  wild  animal,  Mr.  Parkyns 
called  loudly  to  his  second  atten^t 
to  bring  the  gun.  ^All  this  passed 
in  a  momenrs  time;  and  althourii 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  yaids  ^ 
long  before  the  gun  arrived  I  had  seen 
two  magnificent  boa-constrictors,  ons 
about  ten  yards  from  the  other,  quietly 
leave  their  places,  without  attemptinff 
to  molest  us,  and  ascend  the  hill,  mi 
they  were  lost  in  jungle,  whither  I 
never  cared  to  pursue  them.  His 
first  thing  I  saw  after  the  rustle  was 
a  head,  which  appeared  for  a  moment 
above  the  canes,  then  a  body,  nearly 
as  thick  as  my  thigh,  and  then  they 
disappeared,  the  movement  of  the 
canes  alone  marking  the  direction  they 
had  taken."  What  Mr.  Parkyns  says 
he  himself  saw  we  duly  credit,  whilst 
fully  sharing  his  intimated  incredulity 
with  respect  to  the  winged  dragon^ 
and  the  apocryphal  homed  monster 
Before  believing  in  them,  we  should 
like  to  see  them — ^not,  by  any  meanS| 
roaming  at  large  in  the  state  of  vigour 
promoted  by  their  own  burning  cli- 
mate,  but  properly  stuffed,  or  carefully 
wrapped  in  flannel  and  securely  cageOi 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  So* 
ciety. 

Although  it  may  with  perfect  troth 
be  said  that  no  chapter  of  Mr.  Par- 
kyns' book  is  devoid  of  strong  interest 
of  one  kind  or  other,  all  are  not  equal- 
ly  attractive;  and  we  have  preferred 
dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  sec- 
tion of  natural  history  to  extractmg 
any  of  the  horrible  stories  of  Abys- 
sinian craelty  which  he  relates  uncler 
the  bead  of  *^  Anecdotes  of  Chara»* 
ter."  He  himself  seems  to  donbl 
whether  they  might  not  have  been 
as  well  omitted ;  but  perhaps  he  was 
right  in  dedding  to  give  them,  in  order 
to  supply  data  for  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  national  character  of  that  singular 
people,  which  he  might  otherwise  nave 
been  suspected  of  placing  in  too  ftr 
vouiable  a  light     Persons  to  whott 
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naKntives  of  murder,  torture,  bar- 
barous mutilation,  and  savaffe  cruelty 
are  odious  and  intolerable,  nave  only 
to  treat  the  pages  187  to  222  of 
the  second  volume  as  the  monkey 
treated  those  of  "Peter  Simpler- 
torn  without  reading  them,  although 
we  warn  them  that  by  so  doing  they 
will  miss  some  very  characteristic  and 
eorious  matter.  Portions  of  the  chap- 
ter devoted  to  "Physical  Constitu- 
tion, Diseases,  &c.,"  may  be  trying 
to  delicate  stomachs,  but  for  such  Mr. 
Parkyns  has  not  written— as  may  be 
iid£[ed  from  one  or  two  extracts  al- 
rrady  given.  Amongst  the  traits  of 
character,  d&c.,  we  find  some  remark- 
able anecdotes  of  Arab  swordsman- 
ship. An  Abyssmian  having  treach- 
erously murdered  one  of  uie  Arab 
allies  of  the  Tigrft  chiefs  (merely  for 
fhe  sake  of  gratifying  the  exorbitant 
vanity  inherent  in  aU  those  people, 
by  displajring  the  barbarous  trophies 
taken  from  his  victim),  the  murdered 
man*s  friends  claimed  the  assassin's 
blood. 

**  The  crime  being  proved  against  him, 
Onbi  gave  him  over  to  their  tender  mer- 
oies.  His  punishment  was  most  siim- 
mary.  Before  they  had  left  the  presence 
of  the  prince,  one  of  the  relations  of  the 
deceased,  drawing  his  heavy  two-ed^ed 
broadsword,cutthe  culprit  tnrough  with 
one  blow ;  and,  turning  to  Oubi,  said,  in 
▲rabie :  *  May  Ood  lengthen  your  Ufe, 
oh  my  master  1'— just  as  he  would  have 
done  had  he  received  a  present  from  his 
hands ;  and  then,  picking  up  a  wisp  of 
mes  from  the  floor,  walked  away,  wip« 
ing  his  blade  with  as  much  mn^oid  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred.  Oubi  is  said  to 
.  have  expressed  much  admiration  at  the 
manly  off-hand  wav  in  which  this  was 
done,  as  well  as  at  the  wonderful  display 
of  swordsmanship.  I  know,  from  very 
ffood  authority,  that  the  facts  of  the  Arab 
Dein^  murdei^,  and  the  subsequeht  ex- 
ecution of  the  criminal,  are  true,  though 
I  was  not  present  when  it  occurred.  I  do 
not  dispute  the  fact;  I  do  not  wish  any 
of  my  readers,  who  think  such  a  feat  im- 
possiole,  to  believe  it  in  the  present  in- 
stance. I  have  known  for  certain  of  the 
same  feat  being  performed  by  Turks 
with  their  crooked  sabres,  but  never  by 
an  Arab  with  his  straight  sword." 

Mr.  Parkyns  suljoins  a  note  relating 
to  the  campaign   in  Taka  m  which 


Weme  shared.'^  Some  of  the  prisoners 
then  made  were,  as  recorded  by  Weme, 
treated  with  great  barbarity.  We  do 
not  remember  his  mentiomns  the  exact 
circumstances  now  recorded;  but  he 
separated  from  the  Egyptian  army  be- 
fore its  return  to  Khartoum,  in  order 
to  jom  the  expedition  up  the  White 
Nile.  Certain  chiefs,  Mr.  Parkyna 
tells  us,  being  marched  off  to  be  made 
examples  of  on  the  marketplace  of 
Khartoum,  paused  on  the  road  and  re- 
fused to  proceed.  "Suliman  Cushif,  , 
who  commanded  the  escort,  having 
orders  that  all  such  should  be  put  to 
death  on  the  spot,  is  said  to  have 
practised  his  swordsmanship  on  them 
by  cutting  them  tiirough  at  the  waist 
as  they  stood.  My  friend,  Moussa 
Bey,  in  the  same  expedition,  uninten- 
tionally cut  a  horse  s  head  clean  o£ 
....  Seeing  one  of  his  men  turn 
his  horse's  head,  and  make  for  the 
jungle,  he  determined  to  check  so 
dangerous  an  example  by  summair 
means,  and  so  gave  chase  to  the  fugi- 
tive. Being  better  mounted,  he  soon 
came  up  with  him ;  but  the  Arab,  not 
liking  his  appearance  as  he  stood  up 
in  his  stirrups,  with  his  nasty  little 
crooked  olive-brown  blade,  ready  for  a 
back-stroke,  threw  his  horse  suddenly 
back  on  his  haunches,  and  dropped 
off;  the  horse's  head  went  up  just  in 
time  to  receive  the  blow  aimed  at 
his  master" — and  dropped  off  too,  it 
would  appear.  Mr.  Piu-kyns  knows, 
he  says,  plenty  more  such  anecdotes — 
and  indeed  such  anecdotes  are  plen- 
tiful enough  in  other  countries  than 
Africa — ^but  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  sift  the  inventions  from  the 
verities.  Haydon,  the  artist,  who 
seems  to  have  been  partial  to  such 
tales,  and  ready  enough  to  credit 
them,  relates  some  astounding  ex- 
ploits collected  from  his  model  life- 
guardsmen — amongst  others,  a  story 
of  a  cut  received  by  a  French  dra- 
goon at  Waterloo,  which  went  through 
helmet  and  head,  so  that  the  severed 
portion  dropped  on  the  shoulder  like 
a  slice  of  apple.  We  have  not  the 
volume  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  this 
is  the  substance  of  the  incident,  told 
nearly  in  the  some  words.  Such  cuts 
as  that — like  the  flying  dragons  of 
Abyssinia — ^we  must   see  before  be- 
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fieviDg  in  them.  At  the  same  time, 
a  swordsman^s  power  depends  so 
much  more  upon  the  mode  in  which 
hia  eats  ire  delivered  than  upon  mere 
bmte  strength — ^unon  skill  than  npon 
Tiolenoe— that  it  oecomes  difficolt  to 
assign  exact  limits  to  the  possible 
effect  of  a  good  blade  in  adroit  and 
predised  hai^  The  cutting  through, 
at  the  waist,  of  a  slender  Onental,  will 
haidly  appear  an  imposaibiltty  to  those 
who  have  seen  the  now  commonplace 
feat  of  severing  a  leg  of  mutton  at  a 
blow.  Moussa  Bey's  **  nasty  little 
erooked  olive-brown  blade"  must  un- 
questionably have  been  dexterously 
wielded  to  decapitate,  at  a  single  blow, 
his  fugitive  foUowei^s  charger,  allow- 
ing even  that  the  latter  was  the  slen- 
derest and  most  ewe-necked  of  its 
nee.  Oubt's  admiration  of  the  sweep- 
ing blow  of  his  Arab  auxiliary  was 
not  surprising,  since  his  own  subjects 
have  difficulty  in  inflicting  a  serious 
wound  with  their  clumsy  siekle-shaped 
fidchiiHis,  of  great  length  of  blade,  and 
with  hilts  of  such  awkward  and  incon- 
venient construction  as  to  paralyse  the 
eiy  of  the  swordsman's  arm.  These 
ts  are  cut  out  of  solid  pieces  of 
ihinoeeros  horn,  at  great  waste  of 
materia],  and  a  handsome  one  costs 
as  much  as  £2  sterling.  The  sword 
IB  worn  on  the  right  side,  that  the 
Abyssinian  warrior  may  not,  when  he 
has  thrown  Ms  lance,  have  to  disturb 
the  portion  of  his  shield,  and  so  un- 
cover himself,  whilst  drawing  his 
weapon  across  his  body.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  explanation  Mr.  Parkyns 
gives.  But  the  whole  militaiy  equip- 
ment of  the  Abyssinians  is  nir  from 
formida[bIe.  They  are  tolerably  ex- 
pert in  throwing  the  Javelin,  but  with 
nrearms  they  are  extremely  clumsy; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  large  buf- 
falo-hide shields,  a  European,  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  sword,  is  more 
than  a  match  for  the  best  of  them. 

« It  was  my  original  intention"  (we 
revert  to  Mr.  Parkyns'  Introduction) 
**  to  write  solely  on  the  habits  of  the 
people,  without  bringing  myself  into 
notice  in  any  part  of  the  story ;  but 
from  this  I  was  dissuaded  by  being 
told  that,  without  a  little  personiu 
narrative,  the  book  would  be  unread- 
able. I  have,  therefore,  divided  the 
snljeet  into  two  parts — ^Travel,  and 
Manners  and  Customs."    Your  dis- 


snasiye  friends,  Mr.  Parkyns,  were  te 
the  right,  and  you  ahowea  your  good 
sense  by  taking  their  advice--4n  form 
as  regiu^  the  first  volume,  in /od 
as  regards  also  the  greater  part  of  tiie 
second.  Personal  narrative  is  evi- 
dentiy  your  forte;  a  humorous,  roU 
lickinj?,  letter-writing  style,  the  one 
yon  have  most  at  your  command. 
The  *<  exuberant  animal  spirits,  not 
dependent  on  temporary  excitement, 
but  the  oiTspring  of  r.bstemious  habits, 
combined  with  plenty  of  air  and  exer- 
cise—the feeling  which  inspires  a  calf 
to  cock  his  tail,  shake  his  head,  kick 
and  gallop  about — ^which  swells  a 
pigmy  into  a  Hercules,  and  causes  a 
young  hippopotamus  to  think  of  adopt- 
mg  the  ballet  as  his  profession,'^— 
which  yon  declare  to  be  the  reason  of 
your  addiction  to  savage  life,  and 
which  you  so  enjoyed  in  Abyssinia, 
had  evidently  not  abandoned  you 
when  dressing  up  your  journal  for 
the  press  within  the  civilised  precincta 
of  the  Nottinghamshire  County-hall, 
whence  you  date  your  dedication  to 
Lord  Palmerston.  Your  style,  of 
which  you  unnecessarily  deprecate 
criticism,  is  spirited,  racy,  and  abun* 
dantly  good  for  the  subject  When 
the  mass  of  your  book  is  so  hichly 
interesting,  it  nmy  seem  unkind  to 
mention  that  a  few  of  your  jokes  are 
a  littie  the  worse  for  wear,  and  re- 
mind us  too  strongly  of  the  departed 
Miller  to  add  mu<£  to  the  origmality 
of  your  otherwise  extremely  original 
ana  capital  volumes;  and  if  we  toudi 
on  that  pomt,  it  is  merely  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  take  the  hint  in  a  kmcUy 
spirit,  and  profit  by  it  when  preparing 
for  the  press  the  **  ponderous  heap  of 
papers"  you  inform  us  you  accumu* 
lated  during  four  and  a  half  year^ 
travel  in  Nubia,  Kordofan,  and  Egypt. 
Prepare  them  by  all  means,  at  voiff 
leisure,  and  with  care,  and  let  us  have 
them  in  type  at  the  eariiest  conve- 
nience of  yourself  and  publisher.  After 
your  present  work,  we  shall  expect 
much  from  them,  and  do  not  fear  being 
disappointed.  As  to  attacking  your 
statements,  m  the  way  of  impugning 
your  veracity,  such  temerity  would 
never  enter  our  minds.  We  will  not 
say  that  we  have  not  at  times  been 
startied,  almost  staggered,  as  we  read 
with  foot  on  fender,  and  much  cn- 
jojrment,  tiie  narrative  of  your  strange 
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experience;  but,  as  you  justly  ol>- 
aerve,  Btay-ai-home  cnties  sometimes 
get  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick, 
and  sneer  at  truth  whilst  swallowing 
exaggeration.  We  beg,  then,  to  as- 
sure you  that,  until  we  ourselves  have 
passed  a  season  in  Abyssinia,  with 
lutter  on  our  hair,  and  noth'mg  on  our 
feet — ^nntil  we  have  dined  upon  raw 
iMefsteaks,  with  fingers  for  forks,  and 
■-m  curved  sabre  for  a  carving-knife — 
we  shall  never  venture  to  question  the 
strict  correctness  and  fidelity  of  any 
portion  of  your  singular  narrative— 


an  assurance  you  may  safely  ac«epi  as 
a  guarantee  of  impunity  at  our  hands, 
even  though  you  should  draw  a  far 
longer  bow  than  we  believe  you  to 
have  done  in  the  case  of  the  country 
of  which  you  have  so  pleasantly  writ- 
ten. Of  one  thing  we  are  convinced, 
and  that  is,  that  few  who  take  up 
IMe  in  Abyssinia  will  lay  it  down 
without  reading  it  through,  and  with- 
out exclaiming,  when  they  come  to 
the  end,  "^^Oiat  an  amusing  book 
this  is,  and  what  an  agreeable  savage 
is  Mansfield  Parkyns!*' 


THB   QUIET   HEART. 


FART  m. — CHAPTER  XL 


**Mt  patience!  but  yell  no  tell 
me.  Miss  Menie,  that  yon  auld  antick 
is  the  doctor's  aunt  r 

*'She  was  no  older  than  my  father, 
though  she  was  his  aunt,  Jenny,"  said 
Menie  Laurie,  with  humility.  Menie 
was  something  ashamed,  and  had  not 
yet  recovered  herself  of  the  first 
salute. 

**  Nae  aulder  than  the  doctor ! — ^I 
wouldna  say;  your  mamma  hersel  is 
no  sae  young  as  she  has  been ;  but 
the  like  of  yon  !** 

**Look,  Jenny,  what  a  pleasant 
pLace,"  said  tne  evasive  Menie; 
**  though  where  the  he^tth  is — but  I 
suppose  as  they  call  this  Heathbank 
we  must  be  near  it  Look,  Jenny, 
down  yonder,  at  the  steeple  in  the 
smoke,  and  how  clear  the  air  is  here, 
and  this  room  so  pleasant  and  light- 
some.   Are  yon  not  pleased,  Jenny?** 

*^  Yen's  my  lady's  maid,"  said  Jen- 
ny, with  a  little  snort  of  disdain. 
**They  ca'  her  Maria,  nae  less — set 
her  up!  like  a  lady's  sel  in  ane  of 
your  grand  novelles;  and  as  muckle 
areas  on  an  ilkaday  as  Fve  seen 
mony  a  young  lady  gang  to  the  kirk 
wi',  Miss  Menie — no  to  say  your  ain 
Tory  sel's  been  plainer  mony  a  day. 
Am  I  no  pleased!  Is't  like  to  please 
folk  to  come  this  far  to  an  outlandish 
country,  and  win  to  a  house  at  last 
with  a  head  owre't  like  yon?" 

"Whisht,  Jenny!"  Menie  Laurie 
has  opened  her  window  softly,  vrith  a 
consciousness  of  being  still  a  stranger, 
and  in  a  stranger's  house.    The  pretty 


white  muslin  curtains  half  hide  her 
from  Jenny,  and  Jenny  stands  -  before 
the  glass  and  tittle  toilet-table,  tak- 
ing up  sundiy  pretty  things  that  or- 
nament it,  with  mingled  admiration 
and  disdain,  surmising  what  this,  and 
this,  is  for,  and  wondering  indignantly 
whether  the  lady  of  the  house  can 
think  that  Menie  stands  in  need  of 
the  perfumes  and  cosmetics  to  which 
she  herself  resorts.  But  the  room  is 
a  very  pretty  room,  with  its  lightly- 
draped  bed,  and  bright  carpeC  and 
dear  lattice-window.  Looking  round, 
Jenny  may  still  fuff^  but  has  no  rea- 
son to  complain. 

And  Menie,  leaning  out,  feels  the 
soft  summer  air  cool  down  the  flush 
upon  her  cheeks,  and  lets  her  thoughts 
stray  away  over  the  great  city  yoiraer, 
where  the  sunshine  weaves  itself 
among  the  smoke,  and  makes  a 
strange  yellow  tissue,  fine  and  light 
to  veU  the  Titan  withal.  The  heat  is 
leaving  her  soft  cheek,  her  hair  plavs 
on  it  lightly,  the  wind  fhigering  its 
loosened  curls  like  a  child,  and  Menie's 
eyes  have  wandered  far  away  with 
her  thoughts  and  with  her  heart 

Conscious  of  the  sunshine  here, 
lying  steadily  on  the  quiet  lawn,  the 
meagre  yew-tree,  the  distinct  gaiden- 
path— conscious  of  the  soft  uink  of 
turf,  where  these  calm  cattle  repose 
luxuriously  —  of  the  broad  yellow 
sandy  road  which  skirts  it — of  the 
little  gleam  of  water  yonder  in  a  dis- 
tant hollow— but,  buoyed  upon  joyous 
wmgs,  hovering  like  a  bird  over  an 
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indiiliiiet  -naioii  of  yonder  pier,  and 
deek,  and  crowded  street — a  little 
cnele  endoeinf  one  lofly  figare,  oat  of 
which  ittes  this  head,  with  its  natural 
ftate  and  grace,  oat  of  which  ahine 
those  glowing  ardent  eyes— and 
Menie,  charmed  and  silent,  looks  on 
and  wmtchee,  seeing  him  come  and  so 
throi^  all  the  ignoble  crowd — the 
crowd  which  has  ceased  to  be  ignoble 
when  it  endoses  him.  ^ 

And  Toioea  of  children  ringing 
through  the  sunshine,  and  a  sweeC 
soft,  universal  tinkle,  as  of  some  fairy 
music  in  the  air,  flow  into  Menie 
Laurie's  meditation,  but  never  fret 
its  gcrfden  thread;  for  every  joy  of 
sight  and  sound  finds  some  Idndred 
in  this  musing;  and  the  voices  grpw 
mto  a  sweet  all-hail,  and  the  hum  of 
dbtant  life  lingers  on  her  ear  like  the 
■hrer  tone  of  fiune— Fame  that  is 
eominp*->-coming  nearer  every  day, 
tiirowmg  the  pow  of  its  purple  royiU, 
the  sheen  of  its  diamond  crown  upon 
his  head  and  on  his  path — and  the 
gid's  heart,  overfloodea  with  a  liflht 
more  glorious  than  the  sunshine,  for- 
peta  itself,  its  own  identity  and  fiite, 
m  dreuntng  of  the  nobler  &te  to 
wiiich  its  own  is  bound. 

*A  young  friend  of  yours  f — ^you 
may  depend  upon  my  warmest  wel- 
come for  him,  my  dear  Mrs.  Laurie," 
says  a  voice  just  emerging  into  the 
air  below,  which  sends  Menie  back  in 
great  haste^  and  with  violent  uncon- 
sdoua  blushes,  from  the  window. 
''Mr.  Randall  Home?— quitea remark- 
able name,  I  am  sure.  Something -in 
an  office?  Indeed!  But  then,  really, 
an  office  means  so  many  very  different 
things— may  be  of  any  class,  in  fact 
— «nd  a  literary  man?  I  am  de- 
lififated.  He  must  be  a  very  intimate 
friend  to  have  seen  you  already." 

Menie  waits  breathless  for  the  an- 
swer, but  in  truth  Mrs.  Laurie  is  very 
fittle  more  inclined  to  betray  her  se- 
cret than  she  is  herself. 

''We  have  known  him  for  many 
years — a  neighbour's  son,"  said  Mrs. 
Lsnric^  with  hesitation;  ''yet  indeed 
it  is  foolish  to  put  off  what  I  must 
tell  Tou  when  you  see  them  together. 
Ranoall  and  my  Menie  are — I  sup- 
pose I  must  say,  though  both  so 
young—- engaged,  and  of  course  it^is 
natural  he  should  be  anxious.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  be  pleased  with 


faun;  but  I  was  hunied  and  nervooa 
a  little  this  morning,  or  I  should  have 
postponed  his  first  visit  a  day  or  two, 
till  we  ourselves  were  less  perfect 
strancers  to  you.  Miss  Annie." 

"I  be|r_''  sakl  Miss  Annie  Laurie, 
lifring  with  courteous  deprecation  her 
thin  and  half  bared  arm*  "I  iblt 
quite  sure,  when  I  got  your  letter, 
that  we  could  not  be  strsngors  half 
an  hour,  and  this  is  really  quite  a  de- 
lightful addition; — true  love— young 
love !— ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Laurie,  where 
can  there  be  a  greater  pleasure  than 
to  watch  two  unsophisticated  hearts 
expanding  themselves?  I  am  quite 
charmed—a  man  of  talent,  too--and 
your  pretty  little  daughter,  so  young 
and  so  fresh,  and  so  beautifully  sim- 
ple. I  am  sure  you  could  not  have 
conferred  a  greater  privilege  upon  me 
—I  shall  feel  quite  a  delight  m  tiieir 
young  love.  Dear  littie  creature- 
she  must  be  so  happy;  and  I  am  sure 
a  good  moUier  like  you  must  be  as 
much  devoted  to  him  as  your  dar- 
ling Menie." 

Mrs.  Liurierwho  was  not  used  to 
speak  of  darling  Monies,  nor  to  think 
it  at  all  essentud  that  she  should  be 
devoted  to  Randall  Home,  waa  con- 
siderablv  confused  by  this  iq>peal, 
and  could  only  answer  in  a  very  quiet 
tone,  which  ijuite  acted  as  a  shadow 
to  Miss  Annie's  glow  of  enthusiasm, 
that  Randall  was  a  very  good  ^oung 
man,  and  that  she  had  never  objectea 
to  him. 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth,"  said  the  greatiy  inter- 
ested Miss  Annie.  "My  dear  Mrs. 
Laurie,  I  am  afraid  you  must  have 
had  some  other,  perhi^w  more  ambi- 
tious views,  or  you  could  not  possibly 
— ^with  your  experience,  too — speak 
with  so  littie  interest  of  your  dear 
child's  happiness." 

Here  Menie  ventured  to  glance  out 
The  lady  of  the  house  swayed  lightiy 
back  and  forward,  with  one  foot  on 
tiie  ground,  and  another  on  the  dose 
turf  of  the  little  lawn,  switching  the 
yew-tree  playfully  with  a  wand  of 
hawthorn;  and  the  wind  blew  Miaa 
Annie's  long  ringlets  against  her 
withered  cheek,  and  fluttered  the  laoe 
upon  her  arm,  with  a  strange  con- 
tempt for  her  airy  graces,  and  for  the 
levity  so  decayed  and  out  of  date 
wludi  Menie  felt  herself  blush  to  see. 
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Opposite,  upon  tiie  grass,  stood  Mrs. 
Laurie,  the  sun  beating  down  upon 
lier  snowy  matron-cap,  hor  healthful 
cheek,  her  sober  household  dignity. 
But  the  sun  revealed  to  Menie  some- 
thing more  than  the  natural  good 
looks  of  that  familiar  face.  Mr& 
laurie's  cheek  was  flushed  a  little. 
Mrs.  Laurie's  fine  clear  dark  eye  wan- 
dered uneasily  over  the  garden,  and 
Mrs.  Laurie's  foot  patted  the  mas 
with  a  considerate  impatience.  Half 
angry,  disconcerted,  abashed,  annoy- 
ed, Menie's  mother  could  but  half- 
oonceal  an  involuntary  smile  of  amuse- 
ment, too. 

**  Yes,  my  child^s  happiness  is  very 
dear  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie,  with 
half  a  shade  of  ofience  in  her  tone. 
^But  Menie  is  very  young — ^I  am  in 
no  haste  to  part  with  her." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  youth  is  the  time," 
said  Miss  Annie,  pathetically — ^"'the 
first  freshness,  you  know,  and  that 
dear,  sweet,  eimy  susceptibility,  of 
which  one  might  say  so  many  charm- 
inff  thinfi;s.  For  my  part,  I  am  quite 
delighted  to  think  that  she  has  ^ven 
her  heart  so  early,  so  manv  expe- 
riences are  lost  ouierwise.  Iremem- 
ber-Hdi,  I  remember! — but  really, 
Mrs.  Laurie,  you  surprise  me.  I  see 
I  must  give  my  confidence  to  Menie. 
Poor  little  darling — ^I  am  afraid  you 
have  not  encoun^ed  her  to  confide 


all  her  little  romantie   distrssaes    to 
you." 

**l  have  always  respected  Menie'a 
od  sense,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie  haatfly. 
len  she  made  a  somewhat  abrupt 
pause,  and  then  glanced  up  with  her 
look  of  disconcertment  and  confusioiiy 
half  covered  with  a  smile.  *^I  am 
Menie's  mother,  and  an  old  wife  now. 
Miss  Annie.    I  am  afraid  I  have  lost 


a  great  deal  of  that  eariy  suscepHbi- 
\itv  you  spoke  of-«-«nd  I  scsfcdr 
thmk  my  daughter  would  care  to  find 


it  in  me--bnt  we  are  very  good  friends 
for  all  that" 

And  Mrs.  Laurie's  eye, 
with  mother  pride,  and  quite  a 
ferent  order  of  sentiment  from  Mias 
Annie's,  glanced  up  involuntarily  to 
Menie's  vrindow.  Menie  had  but  time 
to  answer  with  a  shy  child's  look  of 
love  out  of  her  downcast  eyes — for  Me- 
nie shrank  back  timidly  from  the  mors 
enthusiastic  sympathy  with  which  her 
grand-aunt  waited  to  overpower  her— 
and  disappeared  into  the  ouiet  of  her 
room  to  sit  down  m  a  shady  comer  a 
little,  and  wind  her  maze  of  thoughts 
into  some  good  order.  The  sun  was 
drawing  towards  the  west — it  was 
time  to  descend  to  the  shady  drawing- 
room  of  Heathbank,  where  Randiul 
by-and-by  should  be  received  for 
the  first  time  as  Miss  Annie  lAuiie's 
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It  is  very  pleasant  here,  in  the 
shady  drawing-room  of  Heathbank. 
Out  of  doors,  these  grassy  slopes, 
which  Menie  Laurie  cannot  believe  to 
be  the  heath,  are  all  glowing  with  sun- 
shine ;  but  within  here,  the  light  falls 
eo<d  and  green,  the  breeze  plays 
through  the  open  window,  and  ffolden 
streaks  of  sunbeams  come  in  fainUy 
at  one  end,  through  the  bars  of  the 
Venetian  blind,  upon  the  pleasant 
shade,  touching  it  into  character  and 
consciousness.  It  is  a  long  room 
with  a  window  at  either  end,  a  round 
table  in  the  middle,  an  open  piano  in 
a  recess,  and  pretty  bits  of  feminine- 
looking  furniture  straying  about  in 
confusion  not  too  studied.  The 
walls  are  full  of  gilt  frames,  too,  and 
look  bright,  thou^  one  need  not  be 
unneces^irily  critical  about  the  scraps 


of  canvass  and  broad-margined  water- 
colour  drawings  whk^h  repose  quietly 
within  these  gilded  squares.  They 
are  Miss  Annie  Laurie's  pictures,  and 
Miss  Annie  Laurie  feels  herself  a  con- 
noisseur, and  is  something  proud  of 
them,  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  frsmes  do  excellent  servuse  ap(Mi 
the  shady  drawing^oom  wall. 

Mrs.  lAurie  has  fouiid  refuge  in  the 
comer  of  a  sofa,  and,  with  a  very  fine 
picturo-book  in  her  hand,  escapes  from 
the  conversation  of  Miss  Annie,  winch 
has  been  so  very  much  in  the  style  of 
the  picture-book  that  Menie's  mother 
still  keeps  her  flush  of  abashed  an- 
noyance upon  her  cheek,  and  Menie 
herself  lingers  Bhyly  at  ihe  door,  half 
afraid  to  enter.  There  is  something 
very  formidable  to  Menie  in  the  en- 
thusiasm and  sympathy  of  her  aunt. 
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«My  pret^  darling  P  said  Miss 
Annie — and  Miss  Annio  lifted  her 
dainty  perfumed  fingers  to  tap  Menie^s 
dieeks  with  playral  grace.  Menie 
shrank  back  into  a  comer,  blushing 
and  disconcerted,  and  drooped  her 
head  after  a  shy  girlish  fashion,  quite 
unable  to  make  any  response.  ^  Don't 
be  afraid,  my  love,"  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  with  a  little  laugh. 
"DonH  fear  any  jesting  from  me — no, 
no — \  hope  I  understand  better  these 
BoisitiTe  youthful  feelings — and  we 
shall  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  my 
dear  Menie — ^not  a  word— only  you 
most  trust  me  as  a  friend,  you  know, 
and  we  must  wut  tea  till  he  comes— 
ah,  till  A«  comes,  Menie." 

Poor  Menie  for  the  moment  could 
have  wished  \wi  a  thousand  miles 
awav;  bat  she  only  sat  down,  very 
snddenly  and  quietly,  on  a  low  seat 
by  the  waU,  while  Miss  Annie  tripped 
away  to  arrange  some  ornamental 
nuttters  on  the  tea-table,  where  her 
little  china  cups  already  sparkled,  and 
her  coiFor  tea-pot  shone.  Menie  took 
eonrago  to  look  at  her  lunswoman's 
iace  as  this  duty  was  being  performed. 
Withered  and  fantastic  in  its  decayed 
graoes,  there  was  yet  a  something  of 
kindness  in  the  smile.  The  face  had 
been  pretty  once  m  its  youthful  days 
—a  sad  misfortune  to  it  now,  for  if  it 
were  not  for  this  long-departed,  dearly 
remembered  beauty^  there  might  have 
been  a  natural  sunshine  in  Miss  Annie 
Iimrie's  face. 

As  it  was,  the  wintry  light  in  it 
played  about  gaily,  and  Miss  Annie 
made  very  undeniable  exertions  to 
please  her  visitors.  She  told  Menie 
of  her  own  pursuits,  as  a  girl  might 
have  done  in  expectation  of  a  sharer  in 
them  ;  and  to  Mrs.  lAurie  she  gave  a 
sketch  of  her  "  society,"  the  few  friends 
who,  Menie  thought,  made  up  a  very 
respectable  list  in  point  of  numbers. 
Mrs.  Laurie  from  her  sofa,  and  Menie 
on  her  seat  by  the  wall,  looking 
slightly  prim  and  very  quiet  in  her  shy 
confusion,  made  brief  answers  as  thev 
could.  Their  entertainer  did  not  much 
want  their  assistance;  and  by-and-by 
Menie  nvoke  with  a  great  flush  to  hear 
the  little  gate  swing  open,  to  dis- 
eem  a  lofty  figure  passing  the  win- 
dow, and  the  sound  of  a  quick  step 
on  the  gravd  path.  Randall  was  at 
the  door. 


And  Randal],  looking  very  stately, 
very  gracious  and  deferential,  came 
through  the  shower  of  "  delighteds  " 
and  "most  bappvs"  with  which  Miss 
Annie  saluted  him,  with  a  bow  of 
proud  grace  and  much  dignity  of 
manner,  to  Mrs.  Laurie's  extreme 
surprise,  and  Menie's  shy  exultation. 
Another  hour  passed  over  very  well. 
The  strangers  grew  familinr  \\ith  Miss 
Annie;  then  by-and-by  they  strayed 
out,  all  of  them,  into  the  sweet  even* 
ing  air,  so  full  of  charmed  distant 
Toices,  the  hum  and  breath  of  far-off 
life;  and  Menie  found  herself,  before 
she  was  aware,  alone  under  a  sky 
slowly  softenmg  into  twilight,  in  a 
pretty  stretch  of  sloping  turf,  where 
some  young  birch-trees  stood  about 
gracefully,  like  so  many  children  rest- 
ing in  a  game,  witi\  Randall  Home  by 
her  side. 

And  they  had  found  time  for  various 
pieces  of  talk,  quite  individual  and 
peculiar  to  themselves,  before  Menie 
lifted  her  face,  with  its  flush  of  un- 
shadowed pleasure,  and,  glancing  up 
to  the  other  countenance  above  her, 
asked,  "  When  is  the  next  book  com- 
ing, Randall  V 

"  What  next  book,  May  Marion  T 

This  was  his  caressing  name  for  her, 
as  May  alone  was  his  father's. 

"  Tht  next  book— our  next  book," 
said  Menie.  "I  do  not  know  much, 
nor  maybe  care  much,  about  anybody 
else's.  Randall— our  own — ^when  is 
it  coming  f 

**  What  if  it  should  never  come  at 
alir 

Randall  drew  her  fingers  through 
his  hand  with  playful  tenderness,  half 
as  he  might  have  done  with  a  child. 

«  Yes — ^but  1  know  it  is  to  come  at 
all,  so  that  is  not  my  question,"  said 
Menie.  **  I  want  to  know  when — ^not 
if.  Tell  me — ^for  you  need  not  be  coy, 
or  think  of  keeping  such  a  secret  from 
me." 

"  IKd  you  never  hear  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  hurry  one  work  upon  ano- 
ther ?"  was  the  answer  somewhat  eva- 
sively given.  **  I  am  to  be  prudent 
this  time— thore  is  peril  in  it." 

"Peril  to  whatr  Menie  Laurie 
looked  up  vnth  simple  eyes  into  a  face 
where  there  began  to  rise  some  faint 
mists.  Looking  into  them,  she  did 
not  comprehend  at  all  these  floating 
vapours,  nor   the  curve  of  fasti^ous 
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discontent  which  they  brought  to  Ran- 
dail's  lip  and  brow. 

**My  simple  Menie,  you  do  not 
know  how  everything  gets  shaped 
into  a  trade,"  said  Randall,  with  a  cer- 
tain condescension.  **  Peril  to  repata^ 
tion,  risk  of  losing  what  one  has  gained 
— that  is  what  we  all  tremble  for  in 
London." 

**  Randall !"  Menie  looked  np  again 
with  a  flush  of  innocent  scorn.  He 
might  speak  it,  indeed,  but  she  knew 
he  could  mean  nothing  like  this. 

There  was  a  slight  pause — it  might 
be  of  embarrassment — on  Randdl's 
part;  certainly  he  made  no  effort  to 
Dreak  the  silence. 

^'  But  a  great  gift  was  not  given  for 
that,"  said  Menie  rapidly,  in  her  un- 
witting enthusiasm.  *' People  do  not 
have  unusual  endowments  given  them 
to  be  curbed  by  such  things  as  that ;  and 
you  never  meant  it,  Randall ;  it  could 
not  move  you.^^ 

But  Randall  only  drew  his  hand 
fondly  over  the  fingers  he  held,  and 
smiled,— «miled  with  pleasure  and 
pride,  natural  and  becoming.  He  had 
not  been  sophisticated  out  of  regard 
for  the  warm  appreciation  and  praise 
of  those  most  dear  to  him.  He  might 
distrust  it — might  think  the  colder 
world  a  better  judge,  and  the  verdict 
of  strangers  a  safer  rule,  but  in  bis 
heart  he  loved  the  other  stUl. 

But  Menie's  thoughts  were  disturbed, 
and  moved  into  a  sudden  ferment  Her 
hand  trembled  a  little  on  Randal  Ps  arm ; 
her  eyes  forsook  his  foce,  and  cast 
lon^  glances  instead  over  the  bright 
air  oefore  them ;  and  when  she  spoke, 
her  voice  was  as  low  as  her  words 
were  quick  and  hurried. 

''It  does  not  become  me  to  teach 
you,  but,  Randall,  Randall,  you  used  to 
think  otherwise.  Do  you  mind  what 
you  used  to  say  about  throwing  away 
the  scabbard,  putting  on  the  harness — 
Randall,  do  you  mind  f 

**  I  mind  many  a  delightful  hour  up 
on  the  hillside  yonder,"  said  Randall 
affectionately,  *'  when  my  May  Marion 
began  to  enter  into  all  my  dreams  and 
hopes ;  and  I  mind  about  the  scabbard 
and  the  harness  no  less,"  he  continued, 
laughing,  "  and  how  I  meditated  flash- 
ing my  sword  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world,  like  a  schoolboy  with  his  first 
endowment  of  gunpowder;  but  one 
earns  to  know  that  tlie  world  carca 


so  wonderAilly  little  about  one's  sword, 
Menie ;  and  moreover — you  must  find 
out  for  me  the  reason  why — this  same 
worid  seems  to  creep  round  one's- 
self  strangely,  and  by-and-by  one  be- 
gins to  feel  it  more  decorous  to  hide 
the  glitter  of  the  trenchant  steel. 
What  a  coxcomb  you  make  me,"  said 
Randall,  abruptly  breaking  off  with  a 
short  laugh;  ''one  would  fancy  tlus 
same  weapon  of  mine  was  the  sword 
of  Wallace  wight" 

Menie  made  no  answer,  and  the 
(Uscontent  on  Randall's  face  wavered 
into  various  shades  of  seom, — a 
strange  scorn,  such  as  Menie  lAurie 
had  never  seen  before  on  any  face-» 
scorn  half  of  himself,  wholly  of  the 
world. 

"When  I  knew  I  had  succeeded," 
said  Randall  at  length,  with  still  a  tone 
of  condescension  in  his  confidence,  ^  I 
was  a  little  elated,  V  confess,  Menie, 
foolish  as  it  seems,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  setting  to  work  again, 
and  producing  something  worthy  to 
live.  Well,  that  is  just  the  first  im- 
pulse ;  by-and-by  I  came  to  see  what  a 
poor  affair  this  applause  was  after  all, 
and  to  think  I  had  better  keep  what  I 
had,  without  running  the  risk  of  losing 
my  advantage  by  a  less  successfiu 
stroke.  After  all,  this  tide  of  popu- 
larity depends  on  nothing  less  than  real 
'  merit,'  as  the  critics  (^l  it ;  so  I  ap- 
prehend we  will  have  no  new  book, 
Menie ;  we  will  be  content  with  what 
we  have  gained." 

"If  applause  is  such  a  poor  afiair, 
why  be  afraid  of  the  chance  of  losing 
it  ?  said  Menie ;  but  she  added  has- 
tily, "  I  want  to  know  about  Johnnie 
lithgow,  Randall;  is  it  possible  that 
he  has  come  to  be  a  great  writer 
too?" 

"  If  I  only  knew  what  you  meant  by 
a  great  writer  ioo^'*  said  Randall,  with 
a  smile.  "  Johnnie  lithgow  is  quite  a 
popular  man,  Menie — one  of  the  oracles 
of  the  press." 

"Is  it  a  derogation,  then,  to  be  a 
popular  man  ?"  said  the  puzzled  Menie ; 
"  or  is  he  afraid  to  risk  his  fame,  like 
you?" 

The  lofty  head  elevated  itself  slight- 
ly. "  No.  Johnnie  Lithgow  is  not  a 
man  for  fame,"  said  Randall,  with  some 
pride.  "  Johnnie  does  his  literal^  work 
like  any  other  day's  work ;  ancl,  indeed, 
why  should  he  not?" 
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Menie  looked  up  with  a  blank  look, 
BUTpriaed,  and  not  comprehending. 
Even  the  atronger  emotions  of  life, 
the  paanons  ana  the  anguishes,  had 
never  jet  taken  hold  of  llenie;  still 
lesa  had  the  subtle  refining,  the  artl- 
fieial  stoicism  of  mere  miud  and  in- 
tellect, living  and  feeding  on  itself; 
and  Meme*s  eye  followed  his  slight 
nnconsetons  gestures  with  wistful  won- 
derment as  Randall  went  on. 

"Aftor  all,  what  does  it  mgnify — 
what  does  anything  of  this  kind  sig- 
nify? One  time  or  another  appreci- 
ation comes;  and  if  appreciation  never 
should  come,  what  tiien?  So  much 
a.%  is  good  will  remain.  I  do  not  care 
a  straw  for  iq>plause  myself.  I  rate  it 
at  its  own  yalne ;  and  that  is  nothing.** 

It  began  to  grow  somewhat  dark, 
and  Menie  drew  her  shawl  closer. 
'^  I  think  it  is  time  to  go  home,"  she 
said  softly ;  and  as  she  spoke,  a  vbion 


of  the  kindly  home  she  had  left-— of 
the  brave  protecting  hills,  the  broad 
fair  country,  the  sky  and  atmosphere, 
all  too  humble  for  this  self-abstrac- 
tion, which  answered  in  clouds  and 
tears,  in  glorious  laughter  and  sun- 
shine, to  every  daily  change— rose  up 
before  her;  some  tears,  uncalled  for 
and  against  her  will,  stole  into  Me- 
nie*s  eyes.  With  a  little  awe,  in  her 
innocence,  she  took  Randall's  aim 
again.  He  must  be  right,  she  sap- 
posed;  and  somethmg  very  ^rand 
and  superior  was  in  Randall's  mdif- 
ference— yet  somehow  the  night  air 
crept  into  Menie's  heart,  as  Sm  had 
never  felt  it  do  before.  Many  an 
hour  this  soft  night  air  had  blown 
about  her  uncovered  head,  and  tossed 
her  hair  in  curls  about  her  cheeks — 
to-night  she  felt  it  cold,  she  knew  not 
why—to-night  she  was  almost  glad  to 
hurry  home. 


CHAPTER  xm. 


''Randall  Home  is  a  very  superior 
young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie,  with 
quiet  approbation.  **Do  you  know, 
Menie,  I  had  begun  to  have  serious 
thoughts  about  permitting  your  en- 
gagement so  early  ? — if  my  only  bairn 
should  leave  me — ^leave  me,  and  get 
estranged  into  another  house  and  home, 
with  a  man  that  was  a  stranger  in  his 
heart  to  me.  Whisht,  Menio— my 
dariing,  what  makes  you  cry  f 

But  Menie  could  not  tell ;  the  night 
air  was  still  cold  at  her  heart,  and  she 
could  not  keep  back  these  unseason- 
able tears. 

'^'But  I  am  better  pleased  to-night 
than  I  have  been  for  many  a  day," 
said  Mrs.  Laurie.  **•  I  never  saw  him 
80  kindly,  so  like  what  I  would  de- 
sire. I  was  a  little  proud  of  him  to- 
night, if  it  were  for  nothing  but  letting 
Mus  Annie  see  that  we  are  not  sSi 
such  common  folk  as  she  thinks  down 
in  the  south  country — though,  I  sup- 
pose, I  should  say  the  nortn  country 
here.  Menie!  he  will  lose  my  gooa 
opinion  again  if  I  think  he  has  vexed 
you.  What  ails  you,  bairn  1  Menie, 
my  dear?" 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is,  mother — 
no,  no,  he  did  not  vex  me.  T  suppose 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  of  him 


so,"  said  the  shy  Menie,  ashamed  of 
her  tears.  The  mother  and  daughter 
were  in  their  own  room  preparing  for 
rest,  and  Menie  let  down  her  hair 
over  her  face,  and  played  with  it  in 
her  fingers,  that  there  might  be  no 
more  remark  or  notice  of  this  unwill- 
ing emotion.  It  was  strange — ^never 
all  her  life  before  had  Menie  wept  for 
anything  indefinite:  for  childish  pro- 
vocation&T—for  little  vexations  of  eariy 
youth — for  pity — she  had  shed  bright 
transitory  tears,  but  she  hod  never 
"  cried  for  nothing"  until  now. 

"Yes,  I  am  pleased,"  said  Mrs. 
Laurie,  as  she  tied  her  muslin  cap 
over  her  ears:  "what  did  you  say, 
Menie?  I  thought  this  coming  to 
London  would  satisfy  me  on  the  one 
point  which  is  likely  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  all  others,  and  I  was 
right.  Yes,  Menie,  lie  down,  like  a 
good  g^rl ;  you  must  be  wearied — and 
lie  down  with  a  good  heart — ^you  have 
a  fair  prospect,  as  fair  as  woman  could 
wish.    I  am  quite  satisfied  myself." 

But  how  it  came  about  that  Meme 
only  slept  in  broken  snatches — that 
Menie  dreamt  uncomfortable  dreams 
of  harassment  and  annoyance — dan- 
gers in  which  Randall  forsook  her-— 
cares  of  which  he  had  no  port — ^Menie 
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did  not  know.  A  day  ago,  and  Mrs. 
Laurie's  unsolicited  avowal  of  ^'satis- 
faction** had  lifted  Menie  into  the 
purest  glow  of  joy,  but  to-night  she 
cannot  tell  what  niakes  her  so  rest- 
less and  uneasy — ^what  prompts  her 
now  and  then  to  fall  a-weeping,  all 
unwillingly,  and  "  for  nothing."  Alas 
for  Mtnie  Laurie's  quiet  heart! — some- 
thing has  come  to  trouble  the  waters, 
but  m  other  guise  than  an  angel's. , 

The  grass  is  soft  and  mossy  under 
the  elm  trees,  and  the  morning  air — 
A  world  of  sweetness — ^beatifies  their 
every  branch  and  stem.  Down  yonder 
in  the  hollow,  low  at  your  feet,  Menie 
Laurie,  the  great  slave  Titan  has 
wakened  to  his  daily  toil.  Is  that 
the  sweep  of  his  mighty  arm  stirring 
the  heavy  mist  which  hangs  above 
him  ?  Is  this  the  clang  of  his  ponderous 
tools  ringing  up  faintly  into  the  quiet 
skies  ?  The  children  are  not  astir  yet, 
to  seek  their  pleasure  in  these  pre- 
cincts. Nothing  seems  awake  in  this 
composed  and  sober  pla^e ;  but  yon- 
der, with  many  a  conflict  in  his  heart, 
with  many  a  throbbing  purpose  in  his 
brain,  with  life  and  strength  tingling 
to  his  finger  points,  with  sighs  and 
laughter  swelling  in  his  breath — ^yon- 
der CTcat  vassal  of  the  world  is  up 
and  doing,  holding  the  fate  of  a  new 
day  undeveloped  in  his  busy  hand. 

And  you,  young  wondering  heart, 
look  out  upon  him,  innocent,  ignorant, 
wistful,  like  an  angel  on  the  threshold 
of  the  world — noSiing  knowing  the 
wiles  and  snares,  the  tortures  and 
deliriums  that  live  yonder  under  the 
battle  cloud,  unacquainted  with  those 
prodigious  penalties  of  social  life, 
which  yonder  are  paid  and  borne 
every  hour;  but  looking  out  with 
your  head  bent  forward,  and  your 
mnocent  eyes  piercing  far  in  the 
dreamy  vision  of  reverie,  making 
wistful  investigation  into  the  new 
marvels  round  you,  pondering  and 
bewildered  in  your  own  secret  soul. 

Randall — looking  out  thus  through 
the  morning  light  upon  the  city,  one 
can  see  him  in  so  many  aspects ;— the 
light  shines  upon  his  lofty  head,  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  skies,  like  the  hill 
of  his  quiet  home — and  Menie  lifts 
her  eyes  to  follow  that  noble  daring 
look  of  his,  piercing  up  through  mor- 
tal clouds  and  vapours  to  do  homage 
with  the  gifts  God  has  given  him,  at  his 


Master's  throne  and  footstool ;  but  anon 
there  steals  a  cloud  round  the  hero 
of  Menie's  vision^-a  dim  background, 
which  still  reveals  him,  not  less  clearly, 
nor  with  less  fasdnation,  but  with  a 
sadder  wonder  of  interest — ^for  Ran- 
dall's eyes  are  bent  earthward,  Ran- 
dall's lofly  head  is  bowed,  and  M^e, 
though  she  watches  him  with  yearning 
curiosity,  can  never  meet  his  down- 
cast look  to  read  what  is  there-— can 
never  fathom  what  lies  within  the 
veiled  heart  and  self-abstracted  aouL 
You  would  think  now  that  her  eyes 
are  caught  by  the  sunshine  yonder 
making  such  mischievous  confusion 
among  the  city  vapours :  Not  so ;  for 
Menie's  eyes,  under  that  troubled 
curve  of  her  forehead,  are  studjring 
Randall,  and  see  only  an  incompre- 
hensible something  in  him,  oversha- 
dowing all  the  earth  and  all  the 
skies. 

With  her  little  basket  in  her  hand, 
with  her  dainty  step,  and  fluttering 
muslin  gown.  Miss  Annie  brushes  the 
dew  from  the  grass,  as  she  draws  near 
the  elm  trees.  But  though  Miss  An- 
nie has  been  very  confklential  with 
her  grand-niece  on  the  subject  of  her 
own  juvenile  occupations,  one  little 
piece  of  daily  busmess  Miss  Annie 
has  forborne  to  teU  of,  and  that  is  a 
morning  visit  she  pays  to  a  poor  pen- 
sioner or  two  in  the  vilUge,  where,  if 
perhaps  her  charity  may  be  some- 
times intrusive,  it  is  always  real.  For 
poor  Miss  Annie's  heart,  though  it 
figures  so  much  in  her  common  talk, 
and  is  overlaid  with  so  many  false 
sentunentalities,  has  a  true  little  foun- 
tain of  human  kindness  in  it,  spite  of 
the  fantastic  pretences  that  hide  it 
from  common  view.  Absorbed  with 
her  new  thoughts,  Menie  neither  heard 
nor  saw  her  aunt's  approach,  till  she 
woke  with  a  start  to  hear  a  gay  laugh 
behind  her,  and  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  those  long  thin  fingers  upon  her 
eyelids.  "Dreaming,  Menie?  ah,  my 
pretty  love !  but  not '  in  maiden  medi- 
tation fancy  free.' " 

Startled  and  abashed,  Menie  drew 
back,  but  Miss  Annie's  ringlets  had 
already  touched  her  forehead,  as  Miss 
Annie  bestowed  the  morning  saluta- 
tion upon  Menie's  cheek;  and  now 
they  are  seated  side  by  side  under 
shadoM'  of  the  greatest  elm. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  your  mamma 
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does  not  encourage  you  to  confide  in 
her ;  you  must  tell  me  all  your  little 
trials,  Meuie,"  said  Miss  Aunie,  flut- 
tering with  her  finger-points  upon 
Menie*8  hand;  ^atid  now,  my  darling, 
fl|)eak  to  me  freely — ^you  were  delight- 
ed to  meet  him  last  night ** 

But  Menie  had  no  voice  to  answer, 
and  could  only  bend  down  her  flushed 
fice,  and  nlock  up  the  grass  with  her 
disengaged  hand. 

'^lA>n*t  be  shy,  love.  I  am  so 
much  interested ;  and  tell  me,  Menie, 
you  found  him  quite  unchanged  % — just 
as  devoted  as  he  used  to  be  ?  I  am 
sure  one  only  needed  to  look  at  him — 
and  how  delightful  to  find  him  quite 
undiangedP 

"  How  far  is  it  to  London,  aunt  T* 
said  Menie,  with  confusion. 

''So  near  that  your  thoughts  have 
travelled  there  this  morning  to  find 
lum  out,  I  know,"  said  Miss  Annie,— 
'^  so  near  that  he  can  come  out  every 
night,  so  we  need  not  talk  of  Lon- 
don: but  come  now,  dariing;  have 
you  nothing  to  tell  me  f 

•Yon  are  very  good,"  said  Menie, 
with  a  sHfirht  falter  in  her  voice.  **  I 
—I  ahoula  like  very  well  to  take 
Jenny,  if  you  please,  to  see  some  of 
the  great  si^ts." 

IffiBs  Annie  shook  her  head — **•  Ah, 
Menie,  how  mischievous!  Don't  you 
think  I  deserve  your  confidence  V* 

"  Bat,  indeed,  I  have  no  confidence 
to  give,"  said  Menie,  almost  under 
her  breath. 


''My  dear,  I  was  just  like  you: 
the  Scotch  system  is  so  restrictive — ^I 
was  afraid  to  speak  to  any  one,"  said 
Miss  Annie ;  "  and  so  you  see  I  had 
a  little  misunderstanding :  and  he  was 
angry,  and  I  was  angry ;  and  first  we 
quarrelled,  and  then  we  sulked  at  each 
other,  and  so  at  last  it  came  about 
that  we  were  parted.  Yes,  Menie; 
dear!  just  now  you  are  happy;  you 
do  not  care  for  a  sympathising  heart ; 
but  if  you  should  chance  to  m  disap- 
pointed— ^I  trust  not,  my  love,  but 
such  things  will  happen — ^you  will  then 
remember  that  I  too  have  been  blight- 
ed—oh, my  dear  child !" 

And  with  a  wave  of  her  hand, 
expressing  unutterable  things.  Miss 
Annie  arranged  her  li^ht  silken  man- 
tle over  this  same  blighted  heart  of 
hers,  as  if  to  hide  the  wound. 

But  Menie,  whose  mind  already  had 
recovered  its  tone— Menie,  who  now 
only  remembered  Randall  unchanged, 
unchangeable,  towering  high  a^ve 
all  vulgar  quarrels  and  sullennesses, 
a  very  fortress  for  a  generous  heart 
to  dwell  in — ^Menie  sprang  lightly  up 
from  the  elastic  turf,  and  stood  with 
her  slight  younff  figure  relieved  against 
the  morning  eSy,  and  all  her  frame 
vibrating  with  pride  and  joy  in  her 
worthy  choice.  What  chance  that 
she  should  ever  give  this  wished-for 
confidence— should  ever  turn  to  seek 
such  sympathy — should  ever  find  com* 
fort  or  solace  in  hearing  of  Miss  Annie 
Laurie's  kindred  woe  ! 


CHAFTEK  XIV. 


"It  is  two  yeara  now  since  RandiUl 
came  to  London.  From  Dumfriesshire 
we  send  out  a  great  many  cadets  mto 
the  world.  Miss  Annie;  and  some 
one  who  knew  his  father  found  a 
situation  here  for  Randall  Home. 
He  brought  his  book  with  him,  and  it 
was  puUished,  and  very  successful; 
then  he  came  home,  and  sought  my 
consent  to  his  engagement  with  Menie. 
That  is  all  RandaU's  history  in  con- 
nection with  us.  The  other  young 
man  you  expect  to-night,  Miss  Annie, 
is  only  a  cottager's  son — ^very  clever, 
I  hear,  but  not  in  any  way,  I  fancy, 
to  be  put  in  comparison  with  Randall 
Home.^ 

And  Mre.  L|prie  took  up  her  work 


with  a  little  quiet  pride,  resolved  to 
be  very  kind  to  Johnnie  lithgow, 
but  by  no  means  pleased  to  have  him 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with 
her  future  son-in-law. 

**!  adore  talent,"  said  Miss  Annie, 
opening  her  work-table  to  take  out  a 
tiny  bit  of  "fancy"  work.  ** I  could 
not  describe  the  delight  I  have  in  the 
society  of  people  of  genius — self-taught 
genius  too— so  charming;  and  both 
of  these  delightful  young  men  must 
be  self-taught" 

Mrs.  Laurie  drew  herself  up  with  a 
little  hauteur. 

"  Mr.  Home  has  had  an  excellent 
education;  his  father  is  a  very  supe- 
rior   man.      Johnnie    Lithgow,  as    I 
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said  before,  is  only  a  cottager's 
son." 

But  MLas  Annie  could  not  see  the 
^tinction,  and  ran  on  in  sach  a 
flutter  of  delight  in  anticipation  of 
her  guests,  that  Mrs.  Laurie  quietly 
retir^  into  the  intricacies  of  her 
work,  and  contented  herself  with  a 
resolution  to  be  very  land  and  conde- 
sceil^dinff  to  the  popular  editor,  the 
cottagers  son. 

The    drawing-room    is   in  special 

Sory — ^the  pinnfores  discarded  from 
e  chairs,  the  little  tables  crowded 
with  gay  books  and  toys  and  flowers, 
and  everything  in  its  coropanv  dress. 
Mrs.  Laurie — ^who  never  can  be  any- 
thing but  Mrs.  Laurie,  a  matron  of 
sober  years,  and  Menie's  mother — 
mts,  in  her  grave-coloured  gown  and 
snowy  cap,  upon  the  sofa;  while  on  a 
stool  low  down  by  her  side,  in  a 
little  tremor  of  expectation.  Miss 
Annie  perches  like  a  bird,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  her  visitors.  Mrs.  Laurie, 
with  her  Dumfriesshire  uses,  quite 
believes  what  Miss  Annie  says,  that 
only  "a  few  friends"  are  coming  to- 
Dignt,  and  has  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  VtiQ  lady  of  the  house  will  be 
greatly  mortified  if  her  rooms  are  not 
filled  in  an  hour  or  two  with  a  littie 
crowd. 

And  up-stairs,  resplendent  in  Jenny's 
gown,  Menie  Laurie  stands  before  the 
glass,  fastening  on  one  or  two  simple 
ornaments,  and  admu'ing,  with  inno- 
cent enjoyment,  her  unusually  elegant 
dress.  You  may  guess  by  this  glimpse 
of  these  well-known  striped  ridrts, 
full  and  round,  revealing  themselves 
under  cover  of  the  curtains,  that 
Jenny  too  has  been  admiring  her  own 
magnificent  purchase.  But  Jenny  by 
this  time  has  grown  impatient,  and 
iealous  that  Menie's  admiration  pro- 
longs itself  only  to  please  her,  Jenny; 
so,  giving  premonition  by  sundry 
restless  gestures  of  the  advent  of  a 
"fuff,"  she  has  turned  to  look  out 
from  the  window  upon  the  sandy  road 
which  leads  to  'Eathbank. 

"Eh,  Miss  Menie!  tiiat  brockit 
ane's  a  bonnie  cow,"  said  Jenny ;  "  I 
never  see  onything  else  in  this  out- 
landish place  that  minds  me  of  hame, 
if  it  binna  the  mistress  and  yoursel. 
m  just  bide  and  look  out  for  the 
young  lads.  Miss  Menie.  Ye  needna 
clap  your  hands,   as    if  Jenny  was 


turning  glaikit ;  if  there  werena  lads 
fine  our  ain  country  side,  they  micht 
come  and  gang  a  twelvemonth  for 
me." 

"  But  the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen 
will  see  you  from  the  window,  Jenny," 
said  Menie  Laurie. 

"Ise  warrant  they've  seen  wanr 
sichts,"  said' Jenny  briskly;  ''Fm  no 
gaun  to  let  down  my  ainsel,  for  a' I 
have  a  thraw;  and  I  would  just  like 
to  ken,  if  folk  wanted  to  sees  purpose- 
like  lass,  fit  for  her  wark,  wha  they 
could  come  to  in  thb  house  but  me ! 
There's  my  lady's  maid — set  her  up! 
— in  her  CTand  ffown,  as  braw  as  my 
lady;  and  there n  the  tither  slaving 
creature  put  off  a'  this  morning  da- 
vering  to  somebody,  and  no  fit  to  be 
seen  now;  for  a'  they  scoff  at  my 
short-gown  and  good  linsey  coats. 
But  they  may  scoff  till  they  re  tired, 
for  Jenny ;  I'm  no  gaun  to  change,  at 
my  time  of  life,  for  a'  the  giggling  in 
London  town." 

**  But  you'll  put  on  your  gown  to- 
night, Jenny,"  said  Menie  persuasively, 
patting  her  shoulder.  "There's  Ran- 
dall did  not  see  you  last  time  he  was 
here;  and  Johnnie  lithgow,  you 
would  like  to  see  him.  Come,  Jenny, 
and  put  on  your  gown." 

"It's  no  muckle  Randall  Home 
heeds  about  me,  and  you  ken  that," 
said  Jenny ;  "  and  for  a'  he  didna  see 
me,  I  saw  him  the  last  time  he  was 
here.  Ill  just  tell  you.  Miss  Menie, 
yon  lad,  to  be  a  ncht  lad,  b  owre 
heeding  about  himsel.*' 

"You're  not  to  say  that,  Jenny; 
it  vexes  me,"  said  Menie,  with  simple 
gravity;  "  besides,  it  is  not  true.  Yon 
mistake  Randall — and  then  Johnnie 
Litiiffow." 

"  I  wadna  say  but  what  I  micht 
be  pleased  to  get  a  glint  of  fttm,"  said 
Jenny.  "Eh,  my  patience!  to  think 
of  Betty  Armstrong's  son  sitting  down 
with  our  mistress.  But  I'll  be  sure 
to  ca'  them  by  their  right  names  afore 
the  folk.  I  canna  get  my  tongue 
about  thae  maisters.  Maister  Lith- 
gow! and  me  minds  him  a  wee  white- 
headed  laddie,  handing  up  his  peeny 
for  cakes  on  the  Hogmanay,  and  pu'ing 
John  Glendinning's  kailstocks  at  Hal- 
lowe'en. What  would  I  put  on  my 
gown  for,  bairn  ?  As  sure  as  I  ^ng 
mto  the  room.  Til  ca'  him  Johnnie. 

But  Jenny's  scmple9«t  Uist  yielded, 
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and  Jenny  came  forth  from  her  cham- 
ber gtorioos  in  a  blue-and-yellow  gown, 
printed  in  great  stripes  and  figures, 
and  made  after  an  antediluvian  fashion, 
ivfaieh  utterly  shocked  and  horrified 
the  pretty  Maria,  Miss  Annie  Laurie's 
fikYonrite*  maid.  Nor  was  Miss  Annie 
I^orie  herself  less  disconcerted,  when 
honest  Jenny,  the  high  shoulder 
largdy  deyeloped  by  her  tifi;ht-fitting 
sown,  and  carrying  a  cake-basket  in 
her  brown  hands,  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  partially  filled  drawing- 
room,  threading  her  way  leisurely 
throng  the  guests,  and  examining, 
with  keen  glances  and  much  attention, 
the  faces  of  the  masculine  portion  of 
theuL  IGss  Annie  made  a  pause  in 
her  own  livdy  and  juvenile  talk,  to 
watdi  the  strange  figure  and  the  keen 
mquiring  face,  -over  which  a  shade  of 
bewilderment  gradually  crept  But 
Miss  Annie  no  longer  thought  it 
amusing,  when  Jenny  made  an  abrupt 
pause  before  her  young  mistress,  then 
shyly  endeavouring  to  make  acquain- 
tance with  some  very  fine  younff 
ladies,  daughters  of  Miss  Annie's  lof- 
tiest and  most  aristocratic  friends, 
and  said  in  a  startling  whisper,  which 
all  the  room  could  hear,  "^  Miss  Meni'e ! 
ye  micht  tell  folk  wluch  is  him,  if  he's 
here ;  but  I  canna  see  a  creature  that's 
like  Johnnie  lithgow  of  Kirklands, 
nor  ony  belanging  to  him,  in  the  haill 
room." 

Miss  Annie  Laurie,  much  horrified, 
rose  from  her  seat  somewhat  hastily ; 
bat  at  the  same  moment  up  sprang 
bj  her  side  the  guest  to  whom  her 
most  particular  attentions  had  been 
devoted — ^^And  Bnmside  Jenny  has 
forgotten  meT' 

finmside  Jenny,  quite  forgetful  of 
'^  all  the  folk,"  turned  round  upon 
lum  m  an  instant  Not  quite  Johnnie 
lithfow,  the  merriest  mischief  doer  in 
.Kirklands  parish,  but  a  face  that 
prompted  recollections  of  his  without 
oLBpute— blue  eyes,  dancing  and  run- 
ninj|  over  with  the  light  of  a  happy 
spirit — and  a  wisp  of  close  curls,  not 
many  diades  darker  in  colour  than 
those  of  the  "white-headed  laddie," 
whose  merry  tricks  Jenny  had  not 
for|otten.  "Eh,  man!  is  this  youT 
Kui  Jenny,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 
''I  9je  likit  the  callant  for  a'  his  mis- 
chief, and  it's  jost  the  same  blythe 
&ee  after  a'.**   _ 


Randall  Home  stood  leaning  hia 
fine  figure  against  the  mantelpiece, 
and  took  no  notice  of  Jenny.  Ran- 
dall was  somewhat  afraid  of  a  sunilar 
recognition;  but  Johnnie  Lithgow, 
who  did  not  afiect  attitudes — Johnnie 
Lithgow,  who  was  neither  proud  nor 
ashamed  of^  being  a  cottager's  son, 
and  who  had  a  habit  of  doing  such 
kindly  things  as  occurred  to  him  with- 
out consideration  of  prudence— drew 
her  aside  bv  both  her  brown  hands, 
out  of  which  Jenny  had  laid  the  cake- 
basket,  to  talk  to  her  of  home.  A 
slifi^ht  smile  curled  on  the  lip  of  Ran- 
dau  Home.  How  well  he  looked, 
leaning  upon  his  arm,  his  lofty  head 
towering  over  every  other  head  in 
Miss  Annie's  drawinff-room,  with  his 
look  of  conscious  difi;nity,  his  intel- 
lectual face !  Menie  Caune  and  Menie 
Laurie's  mother  did  not  find  it  possi- 
ble to  be  other  than  proud  of  him ; 
yet  the  eyes  of  both  turned  somewhat 
wistfully  to  the  corner,  to  dwell  upon 
a  face  which  for  itself  could  have 
charmed  no  one,  but  which  beamed 
and  shone  like  sunshine  upon  Jenny, 
greeting  her  as  an  old  friend. 

"Your  friend  is  a  literary  man?" 
said  somebody  inquiringly,  taking  up 
a  respectful  position  by  Randall's  side. 

"Yes,  poor  fellow;  he  spins  him- 
self out  mto  daily  portions  for  the 
press,"  said  Randall. 

"A  high  vocation,  sir;  leader  of 
public  opmions  and  movements,"  said 
the  somebody,  who  professed  to  be 
an  intellectual  person,  a  man  of  pro- 
gress. 

"Say  rather  the  follower,"  said 
Randall ;  "  and  well  for  those  who  have 
the  happy  knack  of  following  wisely — 
chiming  m,  before  itself  is  fully  aware 
of  it,  with  the  humour  of  the  time." 

Menie  Laurie,  who  was  close  at 
hand,  and  heard  all  this,  ventured  a 
whisper,  while  Randall's  companion 
had  for  the  moment  turned  away. 

"Your  words  sound  as  ff  you 
slighted  him,  Randall,  and  yon  too 
call  yourself  a  literary  man." 

"  Good  Johnnie  Lithgow,  I  like 
him  extremely "  said  Randall,  with 
iho  half-scornful  smile  which  puzzled 
Menie;  "but  he  is  only  a  literary 
workman  after  all.  He  does  his  lite- 
rature as  his  day's  labour — he  will 
tell  you  so  himself— a  mere  craft  for 
didiy  bread." 
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And  just  then  lithg^ow  turned 
round,  with  his  radiant  face — he  who 
had  no  fame  to  lose,  and  did  an  honest 
day's  work  in  eveiy  day,  not  thinkin 
that  the  nature  of  his  craft  ezcu 


him  from  the  natural  amount  of  toil-— 
and  again  Memo  felt  a  little  pang  at 
her  hwt,  aa  she  thought  of  lUoSiIPs 
jealous  guarduinahlp  of  Randall's 
youthful  fame. 


CHATTER  XV, 


"  I  have  been  thinkiDg  of  bringing 
up  my  mother  to  live  with  me,"  said 
the  Mr.  Lithgow  in  whom  Mrs.  Laurie 
and  her  daughter  were  beginning  to 
forget  the  humble  Johnnie :  *^  I  see  no 
reason  why  she  should  live  in  poverty 
in  Kirklands,  while  I  am  comfortable 
here." 

Hb  face  flushed  slightly  as  he  con- 
cluded, and  he  began  to  drum  with 
his  fingers  in  mere  shyness  and  em- 
barrassment upon  Miss  Annie  Laurie's 
work-table.  Kandall,  a  littJe  distance 
from  him,  was  turning  over  with  in- 
finite scorn  Miss  Annie  s  picture-books. 
The  two  young  men  had  grown  fami- 
liar in  the  house,  though  it  was  not 
yet  a  month  since  they  entered  it 
first. 

**  And  I  think  you  are  very  right," 
said  Mrs.  Laurie  cordially,  "though 
whether  Mrs.  Lithgow  might  be  pleased 
with  a  town-life,  or  whe£er — ^ 

She  paused;  it  was  not  very  easy 
to  say  "whether  your  mother  would 
be  a  suitable  housekeeper  for  you." 
Mrs.  Laurie  could  not  do  violence 
either  to  her  own  feelings  or  his  by 
suggesting  such  a  doubt 

"1  think  it  would  be  a  great  risk," 
said  Randall,  "and  if  you  consulted 
me,  would  certainly  warn  you  against 
it.  Your  mother  knows  nothing  of 
London — she  would  not  like  it;  bo- 
sides,  a  young  man  seeking  hLs  fortune 
should  bo  alone." 

"Cold  doctrine,"  said  lithgow, 
smiling,  "  and  to  come  from  you,^^ 

His  o"e  fell  unconsciously  upon 
Menie ;  then  as  he  met  a  quick  upward 
glance  from  her,Jie  stammered,  blushed, 
and  stopped  short — for  Johnnie  Lith- 
gow was  as  shy  and  sensitive  as  a  girl, 
and  had  all  the  reverence  of  youthful 
ffenius  for  womanhood  and  love. 
With  compunction,  and  an  idea  that 
he  had  been  iesting  profanely,  lith- 
gow hurriedly  began  again. 

"  I  am  so  vain  as  to  think  1  myself 
would  be  London  to  my  mother— old 
ground  long  known  and  weU  explored. 


If  she  would  not  like  the  change,  of 
course — ^but  I  fancy  she  might" 

"  I  advise  you  against  it,  Lithffow,'* 
said  Randall ;  "  in  your  case  I  should 
never  entertain  such  an  idea.  There 
is  my  father — no   one   can  have  a 

freater  respect  for  him  than  I — ^but  to 
ring  hun  to  live  with  me— to  linag 
him  to  London — ^I  should  think  it  the 
merest  folly,  injurious  to  us  both.** 

"Your  wisdom  is  very  safe  «t 
least,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie,  with  a  little 
asperity,  "  since  there  is  no  chanoe  of 
your  good  father  leaving  bis  own 
respectable  house  for  an  unknown  and 
strange  place  in  any  case;  but  I 
think  your  wish  a  very  natural  one, 
and  very  creditable  to  you,  Mr.  lith- 
gow ;  and  whether  she  comes  or  not, 
the  knowledge  that  you  wish  for  her 
will  be  joy  to  your  mother's  heart" 

With  his  usual  half  -  diadainfnl 
smile  Randall  had  turned  away,  and 
there  was  a  slight  flush  of  an^ 
upon  Mrs.  Laurie  s  face.  Indignation 
and  scorn, — there  was  not  much  hope 
of  friendliness  where  such  unpromising 
elements  had  flashed  into  sudden  ex- 
istence. Menie,  looking  on  with  terror, 
and  perceiving  a  new  obstacle  thrown 
into  her  way,  hastOy  endeavoured  to 
make  a  diversion. 

«  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Lithgow,  that 
July  Home  is  coming  up  to  London 
to  see  me  ?" 

There  came  a  sudden  brightening 
to  all  the  kindlv  lines  of  the  young 
man's  face.  "July  Home!  if  I  ^ 
too  familiar,  forgive  me,  Randall— but 
I  have  so  many  boyish  recollections  of 
her.  She  was  such  a  sweet  little 
timid  simple  womanly  child  too.  j 
wonder  if  July  minds  mo  as  I  nund 
her." 

Randall  stood  apart  still,  with  his 
smile  upon  his  lips.  True,  there  had 
been  a  momentary  curve  on  his  brow 
at  lithgow's  first  mention  of  h» 
sister's  name,  but  his  face  cleared  un- 
mediately.  Poor  little  July!  Bf^^j 
might  know  her  sufficientiy  timid  and 
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■hnple— but  Jaly  was  a  baby,  a  toy, 
a  goocUbearted  kradlv  tittle  fool  to 
her  mtellectaal  bromer  — -  and  any 
higher  qualities  sweet  or  womanly 
about  ber  remained  to  be  found  out 
by  other  eyes  than  his. 

"And  Bliss  Annie  has  promised  ns 
ail  the  mght-seeing  in  the  world," 
said  Menie  with  forced  gaiety,  anx- 
ious to  talk  and  to  conciliate — ^to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  little  breaking 
of  lances  which  had  jost  passed.  *'Jaly 
and  Jexmy  and  I,  we  are  to  see  ail 
manner  of  lions;  and  though  they 
will  be  very  dull  at  Crofthm  when 
she  is  gone,  Mr.  Home  and  Miss 
Janet  have  consented— so  next  week 
July  is  to  come." 

"  Poor  July !  she  will  have  enough 
to  talk  of  all  ber  life  after,"  said  her 
brother. 

*Yes;  our  kindly  country  seems 
such  a  waste  and  desert  place  to  you 
London  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie ; 
"  and  it  is  wonderful,  after  all,  how  we 
manage  to  exist — ay,  even  to  flourish 
and  enjoy  ourselves,  in  these  regions 
^ttt  of  the  world." 

But  Randall  made  no  response. 
A  shivering  chill  came  over  Menie^^ 
Ijuirie;  this  half-derisive  silence  on 
one  side,  this  eager  impulse  of  con- 
tradiction and  opposition  on  the  other, 
aiDote  her  to  the  heart  It  had  been 
rism^  gradually  for  some  days  past, 
and  Menie,  without  being  quite  aware 
of  it,  had  noticed  the  bias  with  which 
her  mother  and  her  betrothed  listened 
and  replied  to  each  other;  the  uncon- 
sdous  inelmation  of  each  to  give  an  un- 
fiivourable  turn  to  the  other*s  words, 
a  harshness  to  the  other's  judgment, 
an  air  of  personal  offence  to  a  differ- 
ing opinion,  of  grave  misdemeanor 
to  a  piece  of  blameless  jesting.  Lith- 
ffow,  stranger  as  he  was,  discovered 
m  a  moment,  so  quick  and  sensitive 
was  his  nature,  the  incipient  estrange- 
ment, and  grew  embarrassed  and 
annoyed  in  spite  of  himself— annoyed, 
embarrassed,  it  looked  so  much  like 
the  last  ebullition  of  some  domestic 
quarrel ;  but  Lithgow  was  a  stranger, 
and  had  no  interest  farther  than  for 
the  harmony  of  the  moment  m  any 
strife  of  these  conflicting  minds. 

But  here  sits  one  whose  brow  must 
own  no  curve  of  displeasure,  whose 
voloe  must  &lter  with  no  embarrass- 
meot    She  is  nttiag  by  the  little 
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work-table  m  the  window,  her  eyesi 
so  wistful  as  they  have  grown,  ^ 
large  and  full,  and  eloquent  with 
many  meanings,  turning  from  one  to 
the  other  with  quick  earnest  glances, 
which  are  indeed  whispers  of  depre- 
cation and  peace  -  making.  **  He 
means  something  else  than  be  says; 
he  is  not  cold-hearted  nor  inuneere; 
you  mistake  Randall,"  say  Menie^s 
eyes,*  as  they  labour  to  meet  her 
mother's,  and  gaze  with  eager  pertur- 
bation in  her  face,  decipheriiu?  every 
Ime  and  wrinkle  there.  **  Do  not 
speak  so — ^you  vex  my  mother;  but 
she  does  not  mean  to  oe  angry,"  say 
the  same  strained  and  ever-changfaig 
eyes,  as  they  turn  their  anxious  re j^uds 
to  Randall's  face.  She  sits  between 
us  and  the  light— you  can  see  her 
girlish  figure  outlined  against  the 
window— her  face  fifdling  from  light 
to  shadow,  brightening  up  again  from 
shadow  to  light,  as  she  turns  from  one 
to  the  other ;  you  can  see  how  eagerly 
she  listens,  prompt  to  rush  forward 
with  her  own  softening  ffentle  speech 
upon  the  very  border  of  the  harsher 
words,  whose  utterance  she  cannot 
prevent  The  very  stoop  of  her  head 
—  the  changeful  expression  of  her 
fiice,  which  already  interprets  the  end 
of  the  sentence  ere  it  is  well  begun — 
her  sudden  introduction  of  one  subject 
after  another,  forei^  to  their  former 
talk — her  sudden  mterest  in  things 
indifferent,  and  all  the  wiles  and 
artifices  with  which  she  hedges  off  all 
matters  of  personal  or  individual  in- 
terest, and  abstracts  the  conversation 
into  the  channel  of  mere  curiosity,  of 
careless  and  everyday  talk — are  all  suf- 
ficiently visible  exponents  of  Menie's 
new  portion,  and  new  trials.  She  is 
talking  to  lithgow  now  so  rapidly, 
and  with  so  much  demonstration  of 
interest — ^you  would  almost  fancy  this 
poor  loving  Menie  had  caught  a  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  from  Miss  Annie 
Laurie's  juvenile  delights — talking  of 
those  sights  of  the  great  onknown 
London,  which  have  ^rown  so  indif- 
ferent and  paltry  to  this  suddenly  en- 
lightened and  ex])erieDced  mind  of 
hers;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  you  can 
see  how  steadily  her  wakeful  eyes  keep 
watch  upon  Randall  yonder  by  Mks 
Annie's  miniature  book-cases,  and 
Mrs.  Laurie  here,  with  that  little  angry 
flush  upon  her  brow. 
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So  Blow  the  houra  seem— so  full  of 
opportunities  of  discuasioii— so  over- 
brimming with  subjects  on  which  they 
are  sure  to  differ;  till  Menie,  in  her 
gradually  increasing  excitement,  for- 
gets to  note  the  progress  of  time; 
but  is  so  glad— oh,  so  glad  and  joyful 
— to  see  the  evening  fall  dark  around 
them,  to  hear  Mana's  step  drawing 
near  the  door,  while  the  lights  she 
carries  already  throw  their  glimmer 
on  the  wall.  It  is  late;  and  now  the 
visitors  take  leave,  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly, for  Lithgow  begins  to  like  his 
new  friends  greatly;  and,  Randall, 
though  something  of  irritation  is  in 
the  face,  where  his  smile  of  disdain 
still  holds  sway,  is  Menie's  ardent 
wooer  still,  and  feels  a  charm  in  her 
presence,  simple  though  he  has  dis- 
covei«d  her  to  be.  But  at  last  they 
are  gone — safely  gone;  and  Menie, 
when  she  has  watched  them  from  the 
door,  and  listened  to  their  steps  till 
they  die  away  a  distant  echo  upon 
the  silent  air,  steals  away  in  the  dark 
to  her  own  room — ^not  for  any  pur- 
pose— simply  to  rest  herself  a  little ; 
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and  her  manner  of  rest  is*  ntting 
down  upon  a  low  stool  close  by  tbo 
window,  where  some  pale  moonlight 
comes  in  faintly,  and  bending  down 
her  fiice  into  ner  clasped  handa  to 
weep  a  little,  silently  and  alone. 

Is  it  but  to  refresh  the  wistful  eyes 
which  this  night  have  been  so  busy  t 
is  it  but  to  wash  and  flood  away  the 
pain  that  has  been  in  their  eager 
deprecating  looks,  their  sneechea  of 
anxious  tenderness  '^  But  Menie  doea 
not  say  even  to  herself  what  it  is  for, 
nor  why.  For  some  weeks  now, 
Menie  has  been  sadly  given  to  "  cry- 
ing for  nothing,"  as  she  herself  calls  it 
She  thinks  she  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  her  weakness,  and  would  be  a&aid 
to  acknowledge  it  to  any  living  crea- 
ture ;  but  somehow,  for  these  few 
days,  Menie  has  come  away  about 
this  same  hour  every  night  into  the 
solitude  here,  to  cry,  with  sometimes 
a  little  impatient  sob  bursting  out 
among  her  tears — though  she  cannot 
tell  you,  will  not  tell  you — ^would  not 
whisper  even  to  her  own  very  secret 
heart,  the  reason  why. 


CHAPTER   XVL 


Mrs.  Laurie  sits  by  the  table  with 
her  work ;  but  it  is  still  an  easy  thing 
to  perceive  the  irritation  on  Mrs.  Lau- 
rie^  brow ;  her  hand  moves  with  an 
additional  rapidity,  her  breath  comes 
a  littie  faster;  and  if  you  watch,  you 
wiU  see  the  colour  gradually  receding 
from  her  cheek,  like  an  ebbing  tide, 
and  her  foot  ceasing  to  play  so  impa- 
tiently upon  its  supporting  stool. 

Very  humbly,  like  a  culprit,  Menie 
draws  forwara  her  chair  to  the  light 
She  is  admonished,  ere  long,  by  a 
hasty  answer,  an  abrupt  speech,  a 
slight  pushing  back  from  the  table, 
and  erection  of  her  figure,  that  Mrs. 
Laurie  is  still  angry.  It  is  strange 
how  this  cows  and  subdues  Menie 
—how  eager  she  is  to  say  something 
—^how  humble  her  tone  is — and  how 
difficult  she  feels  it  to  find  anything 
to  say. 

Poor  heart!  like  manv  another  be- 
wildered moth,  Menie  flutters  about 
the  subject  it  behoves  her  most  to 
avoid,  and  cannot  help  making  timid 
allusions  to  their  future  life  in  Lon- 
don—that fixture  life  which  begins  to 


darken  before  her  own  vision  under  a 
cloudy  horizon  of  doubt  and  dread. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  a  speculation  now, 
this  future ;  for  even  within  these  few 
days  there  has  been  talk  of  Menie's 
marriage. 

"We  will  speak  of  some  .other 
thing;  there  is  no  very  great  charm 
in  the  future  for  me,  Menie,"  said 
Mrs.  Laurie,  with  a  sigh. 

But  Menie,  with  trembling  teme- 
rity, begs  to  know  the  reason  why. 
Why?— what  concerns  her  concerns 
her  mother  also.  Very  timid,  yet  too 
bold,  Menie  insists,  and  will  be  satis- 
fied— ^whyl 

<*  Because  it  is  hard  to  lose  my  only 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie,  "  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves;  it  is  easy  to  say 
we  will  not  be  separated,  that  there 
shall  be  no  change.  I  know  better, 
Menie :  well,  well;  do  not  cry— say  it 
is  only  the  natural  lot** 

^  What  is  only  the  natural  lot ! 
O  mother,  mother!  tell  me."  Menie 
is  still  pertinacious,  even  through  her 
tears. 

"I  will  tell  you,  Menie,"  swd  Mm, 
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lAQiie,  qnickly.  « Randall  Home 
and  I  cannot  dwell  under  one  roof  in 
peace.  I  foresee  a  wretched  life  for 
you,  if  we  tried  it ;  a  constant  struff- 
gle---4  constant  failure.  Menie,  I  will 
try  to  be  content;  but  your  mother 
feels  it  hard  to  yield  up  you  and  your 
love  to  a  stranger—- very  hard.  I  ought 
to  be  content  and  submissive.  I  ought 
to  remember  that  it  is  the  common 
necessity — an  everyday  trial;  but  we 
have  been  more  to  each  other  than 
mere  mother  and  daughtser.  I  cannot 
bide  it  from  yon,  Menie;  this  trial  is 
very  grievous  to  me,** 

<"  Mother !  mother  T  It  is  not  <'  for 
nothing**  now  that  Metiie  Laurie  weeps» 

**  You  have  been  the  light  of  my 
eyes  for  twenty  years — my  baby,  my 
only  bairn!  1  hkve  nothmg  in  the 
world  when  you  are  gone.  Menie, 
have  patience  with  your  mother.  I 
thought  we  might  have  been  one 
household  still.  I  never  thought  I 
could  have  hurt  mv  .b«m  by  clinginc^ 
to  her  with  all  my  heart  I  see  through 
another  medium  now.  Menie,  this 
that  I  say  is  better  for  ua  both.  I 
would  lose  my  pi^oper  place— I  would 
lose  even  my  own  esteem,  if  I  in- 
sisted, or  if  I  permitted  you  to  insist, 
upon  our  first  plan.  I  do  not  mean 
to  ioaist  with  Randall,*'  said  Mrs.  Lau- 
rie, with  A  sodden  Hush  of  colour, 
**but  with  ourselves.  It  is  not  for 
your  credit,  any  more  than  mine,  that 
vour  mother  should  be  unnecessarily 
humiliated ;  and  I  choose  to  make  thj^ 
decision  myself,  Menie,  not  to  have  it 
forced  upon  me.*^ 

*•  If  you  think  so-^if  I  have  nothing 
to  hope  but  this — mother,  mother  !** 
cried  Menie  in  her  sobs,  "there  is  yet 
time ;  we  can  change  it  all.'' 

But  Menie's  voice  was  choked ;  her 
head  bowed  down  upon  her  folded 
arms;  her  strength  and  her  heart 
were  overcome.  The  room  was  only 
partially  lighted.  So  vacaot--only 
these  two  figures,  with  their  little 
table  and  their  lamp  at  one  end — ^it 
looked  lonely,  sUeot,  desolate;  and 
you  could  liear  so  plainly  the  gveat 
struggle  which  Menie  had  with  these 
strong  sobs  and  tears. 

Mrs.  Laurie  wiped  a  few  hot  hasty 
drops  from  her  own  eyes.  She  was 
not  much  used  to  contest ;  nor  was  it 
in  her  to  be  inflexible  and  stem ;  and 


the  mother  could  not  see  her  child's 
distress.  **  Menie !"  Menie  can  make 
no  answer ;  and  Mrs.  Laurie  rises  to 
go  to  her  side,  to  pass  a  tender  caress- 
ing hand  over  the  bowed  head,  to 
shed  back  the  disordered  hair.  **  Me- 
nie, my  dear  bairn,  I  did  not  mean  to 
vex  you.  I  will  do  anything — any- 
thing, Menie ;  only  do  not  let  me  see 
you  in  such  grief  as  this." 

**He  is  not  what  yon  think,  mo- 
ther— he  is  not  what  you  think,"  cried 
Menie ;  "  it  is  not  like  this  what  he 
says  of  vou.  O  mother !  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  do  him  jastice— to  think  well 
of  him.  I  ask  a  greater  thing  of  you ; 
— ^mother,  hear  me — ^I  ask  you  to  like 
him  for  Menic's  sake." 

And  it  will  not  do  to  evade  this 
petition  by  caresses,  by  soothing 
words,  by  gentle  motherly  tenderness. 
"Yes,  Menie,  my  darling,  I'll  try," 
sud  Mrs.  Laurie  at  last,  with  tearful 
eyes.  **Do  you  think  it  is  pleasant 
to  me  to  be  at  strife  with  Randall  1 
God  forbid  I  and  him  my  dear  bairn's 
choice ;  but  do  not  look  at  me  with 
such  a  pitiful  face.  Menie,  we'll  be- 
gin again." 

Was  Menie  content?  for  the  mo- 
ment more  than  content,  springing  up 
into  a  wild  exhilaration,  a  burst  of 
confidence  and  hope.  But  by-and-br 
the  eonversation  slackened — ^by-ana- 
by  the  room  became  quite  silent,  with 
its  dim  corners,  its  little  speck  of 
light,  and  the  two  figures  at  its  farther 
end.  A  heavy  stillness  brooded  over 
them— thev  forgot  that  they  had  J>een 
talkingk^they  forgot,  each  of  them,  that 
she  was  not  alone.  The  leaves  stirred 
faintly  on  the  windows — the  night 
wind  rustled  past  the  yew-tree  on  the 
lawn.  From  the  other  end  of  the 
house  oame  sometimes  a  stir  of  voices, 
the  sound  of  a  closed  or  opened  door ; 
but  here  everything  was  silent — ^as 
still  as  if  these  were  weird  sisters, 
weaving,  with  their  monotonous  mov- 
ing finders,  some  charm  and  spetl; 
while,  down  to  the  depths — down, 
down,  as  far  into  the  chili  and  dark 
of  sad  presentiment  as  a  heart  un- 
learned could  go — ^fluttering,  with  its 
wings  close  upon  its  breast,  its  song 
ohanged  into  a  mournful  cry — down 
out  of  the  serene  heavens,  where  it 
hjid  its  natural  dwelling,  came  Meoie 
Laurie's  quiet  heart. 
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^Through  the  depth  and  darkness  of 
the  summer  night,  you  can  hear  Mrs. 
Laurie's  quiet  l)reathing  as  she  lies 
aaleep.  with  a  pain  at  her  heart  she 
lay  down,  and  when  she  wakes  she 
will  feel  it,  or  ever  she  is  aware  that 
she  has  awaked;  but  still  she  sleeps; 
blessinff  on  the  kind  oblivion  which 
lays  all  these  troubles  for  a  time  to 
rest 

'  But  what  is  this  white  figure  erect- 
ing itself  from  the  pillow,  sitting  mo- 
tionless and  silent  in  the  night?  It  is 
tears  that  keep  these  ffentle  eyelids 
apart — tears  that  banish  from  them 
the  sleep  of  youth.  Still,  that  she 
may  not  wake  the  sleeper  by  her  side 
scarcely  daring  to  move  her  hand  to 
wipe  away  this  heavy  dew  which 
blinds  her  eyes.  Menie  Laurie,  Menie 
Laurie,  can  this  sad  watcher  be  you  % 
And  Menie's  soul  is  vexinff  itself 
with  plans  and  schemes,  and  Menie's 
heart  is  rising  up  to  God  m  broken 
snatches  of  prayer,  constantly  inter- 
rupted, and  merging  into  the  bewil* 
derment  of  her  thoughts.  Startled 
once  for  all  out  of  the  early  calm,  the 
serene  untroubled  youthful  life  which 
lies  behind  her  in  the  past,  Menie  feels 
the  change  very  hard  and  sore  as  she 
reaUses  it ;  from  doingr  nought  for  her 
own  comfort— from  tne  loving  sweet 
dependence  upon  others,  to  which  her 
chnd's  heart  nas  been  accustomed — 
sudd^ly,  without  pause  or  prepara^ 
tion,  10  learn  that  all  must  depend 
upon  herself-— to  have  the  ghost  of 
strife  and  discoid,  where  such  full 
harmonj^ifas  wont  to  be — ^to  feel  the 
two  great  loves  of  her  nature — the 
loves  which  heretofore,  in  her  own 
innocent  and  unsuspicious  apprehen- 
sion, have  but  strengthened  and  deep- 
ened each  the  other,  set  forth  in  an- 
tagonism, love  against  love,  and  her 
own  heart  the  battle-ground.  Shrink- 
fai^  and  failing  one  moment,  longing 
vamly  to  flee  away — ^away  anywhere 
into  the  utmost  desolation,  if  only  it 
were  out  of  this  eonflictr--the  next 
resolving,  with  such  strong  throbs 
and  beatings  of  her  heart,  to  take  up 
her  burden  cordially,  to  be  ever  awake 
and  alert,  to  subdue  this  giant  difficulty 
with  the  force  of  her  ovm  strong  love 


and  ceaseless  tenderness-— praying  now 
for  escape,  then  for  endurance,  and 
anon  brei^ing  into  silent  tears  over 
all.  Alas  for  Menie  Laurie  in  her 
unaccustomed  solitude!  and  Menie 
thinks,  like  every  other  Menie,  that  she 
could  have  borne  anything  but  this. 

But  by-and-by,  in  spite  of  tears 
and  trouble,  the  natural  n^st  steals 
upon  Menie — steals  upon  her  una- 
wares, though  she  feels,  in  the  sadness 
of  her  heart,  as  if  she  could  never  rest 
again ;  throws  back  her  drooping  head 
upon  her  pillow,  folds  her  arms  meek- 
ly on  her  breast,  closes  her  eyelids 
over  the  unshed  tear;  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  dawn  finds  her  out,  like^  a 
flower  overcharged  and  drooping  with 
its  weight  of  evening  dew,  but  wrapt 
In  sleep  as  deep  and  dreamless  and 
unbroken  as  if  her  youth  had  never 
known  a  tear. 

The  sun  is  full  in  the  room  when 
Menie  wakes,  and  Mrs.  Laurie  has  but 
a  moment  since  closed  the  door  softly 
behind  her,  that  the  sleeper  might  not 
be  disturbed.  Even  this  tender  pre- 
caution, when  she  finds  it  out,  chills  - 
Menie  to  the  heart;  for  heretofore 
her  mother's  voice  has  roused  her, 
and  even  her  mother's  impatience  of 
her  lingering  would  be  joy  to  her  to- 
day ;  but  Mrs.  Laurie  is  not  impatient 
Mrs.  Laurie  thinks  it  better,  for  all 
the  sun's  unceasing  proclamation  that 
night  and  sleep  are  past,  to  let  the 
young  heart  rerresh  itself  a  little  long- 
er, to  leave  the  young  form  at  rest 

Ay,  Menie  I^urie,  kneel  dovm  by 
your  bedside— Imeel  down  and  pray; 
it  is  not  often  that  your  supplications 
testify  themselves  in  outward  attitude. 
Now  there  is  a  murmur  of  an  audible 
voice  speaking  words  to  which  no 
mortal  ear  has  any  right  to  listen; 
and  your  downcast  face  is  buried  in 
your  hands,  and  your  tears  plead  with 
your  prayers.  For  you  never  thought 
but  to  be  happy,  Menie,  and  the  gentle 
youthful  nature  longs  and  yearns  for 
happiness,  and  with  the  strength  of  a 
rebel  fights  agamst  the  pain  foreseen 
— poor  heart ! 

''£h,  Jenny!  you're  no  keeping 
ill-will  f  said  a  doleful  voice  upon  the 
lawn  below;    very  distinct,  through 
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tka  open  windowyitqaiekened  Menie's 
monung  tDilette  conaiderably,  and 
drew  her  forward,  with  a  wondering 
&ee»  to  make  sore.  **  Vm  enre  it's  no 
to  me  to  be  unfriends  with  onybody ; 
and  alter  ane  coming  a*  this  gate  for 
naething  but  to  ask  a  civil  question, 
how  you  a'  was.  Tm  saying,  Jenny  ? 
yoo're  no  needing  to  hand  ony  cor- 
re^>OBdence  with  me  except  ye  like ; 
it*a  the  mistress  and  Miss  Menie  Fm 
wutiDg  to  see." 

"Am  I  to  let  in  a'  the  gaun  about 
fsgabones  that  want  to  see  the  mis- 
tnss  and  Miss  Menie  T  said  Jenny's 
gruff  voice  in  reply.  "  I  trow  no ; 
sod  how  ye  can  have  the  face  to  look 
at  J«my  after  your  last  errand  till 
her,  I  canna  tell;  ye'U  be  for  under- 
taking^ my  service  ance  mair?  but  ye 
may  just  as  weel  take  my  word  ance 
for  a*— the  mistress  canna  bide  ye 
ony  mair  than  me." 

**  Eh,  woman,  Jeimy,  ye're  a  thrawn 
creature  r  said  Nelly  Fanton.  **Tm 
anre  I  never  did  ye  an  ill  turn  a'  my 
days.  Bat  ye  needna  even  the  like  of 
your  service  to  me ;  Fm  gaun  to  live 
with  our  Johnnie,  and  keep  his  house, 
and  Johnnie's  company  are  grander 
folk  than  the  mistress;  but  I'm  no 
forgetting  auld  friends,  so  I  came  to 
ask  for  SCas  Menie,  because  I  aye 
likit  her,  and  because  she's  a  young 
lass  like  mysel ;  and  I'll  gang  and 
speak  to  that  ither  servant- woman  if 
you'll  no  tell  Miss  Menie  I'm  here." 

Jenny's  fury — for  very  furious 
was  Jenny's  suppressed  fuff  at  the 
presumptuous  notion  of  equality  or 
mendship  between  Menie  liturie  and 
Ndly  Panton — ^was  checked  by  this 
threat;  and  fearful  lest  the  digHfty 
of  her  young  mistress  should  be  in- 
jured in  the  eyes  of  the  household  by 
the  new-comer's  pretensions,  Jenny, 
who  had  held  this  colloquy  out  of 
doors,  turned  hastilv  round  and  patter- 
ed away  by  the  back  entrance  to  open 
the  door  for  the  vimtor,  muttering  re- 
peated adiurations.  ^My  patience!" 
and  Jenny's  patience  had  inaeed  much 
reason  to  be  called  to  her  aid. 

Menie's  curiosity  was  a  little  roused 
— ^her  mind,  withdrawn  from  her- 
self, lightened  somewhat  of  its  load, 
and  she  hastened  down  stairs  less 
ottwiilingly  than  she  would  have 
done  inuiout  this  interruption.  Jenny 
stood  by  Uie  drawing-room  door,  hold- 


ing it  open ;  and  Jenny's  sturdy  little 
form  vibrated,  every  inch  of  it,  with 
anger  and  indignation.  **Ane  to 
speak  to  you.  Miss  Menie!  — ane 
used  with  grand  society,  and  owre 
high  for  the  like  of  me.  Ye'U  have 
to  speak  to  her  yoursel." 

And  Menie  suddenly  found  herself 
thrust  into  the  room,  while  Jenny, 
with  an  audible  snort  and  fuff,  remain- 
ed in  possession  of  the  door. 

Nelly  Panton  had  too  newly  enter- 
ed upon  her  dignities  to  be  able  to  re- 
strain the  ancient  curtsey  of  her 
humility.  Yes,  undoubtecUy,  it  was 
Nelly  Panton — with  the  same  faded 
gown,  the  same  dole^l  shawl,  the 
same  wrapped-up  and  gloomy  figure. 
Against  tne  well  -  lighted,  well-]^ 
tured  wall  of  Miss  Annie  Laurie's 
drawing-room  she  stood  in  dingy 
individuality  dropping  her  curtsey, 
while  Memo,  much  surprised  and  si- 
lent, stood  before  her  waiting  to  be 
addressed. 

«Can  nane  of  ye  speak!"  said 
the  impatient  Jenny,  from  the  door. 
**Miss  Menie,  are  ye  no  gaun  to  ask 
what  is  her  business  here  ?  A  fale 
micht  ha'e  kent  this  was  nae  plaee 
to  come  back  to,  after  her  last  errand 
to  Burnside;  and  when  she  kens  I 
canna  bide  her,  and  the  mistress  can- 
na l»de  her,  to  come  and  set  up  for  a 
friendship  with  you !" 

**  She's  just  as  cankered  as  she  aye 
was,  MJss  Menie,"  said  Nelly  Pan- 
ton,  compassionately,  shaking  •  her 
head.  ''It  shows  an  ill  disposition, 
indeed,  when  folk  canna  keep  at 
peace  with  me,  as  many  a  time  I'ye 
telt  my  mother.  But  ye  see,  Miss 
Menie,  i  couldna  just  bide  on  in  Kirfc- 
lands  when  ye  were  a'  away,  so  I 
just  took  my  fit  in  my  hand,  and 
came  on  to  London  to  see  after 
Johnnie  with  my  ain  een.  He  needs 
somebody  to  keep  him  gaun,  and^  set 
him  richt,  puir  callant ;  and  he's  in  a 
grand  way  for  himsel,  and  should  be 
attended  to— so  I  think  I'll  just  stay 
on.  Miss  Menie ;  and  the  first  thing  1 
did  was  to  come  and  ask  for  you." 

«*  You  are  very  kind,  Nelly,"  said 
Menie  Laurie;  but  Menie  paused 
with  a  suppressed  laugh  when  she 
saw  Jenny's  clenched  himd  shaken  at 
her  from  the  door. 

**And  ye'U  maybe  think  Fm  no 
just  in  condition  to  set  up  for  friends 
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with  tbe  like  of  you,"   said  Nelly, 

faneing  down  upon  her  dress ;  **  but 
only  came  in  to  London  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  Fve  naethinff  yet 
bnt  my  travellm?  thinffs.  Fm  bear- 
ing that  little  ^ley  Home  of  Brae- 
croft  's  coming  too ;  and  between  you 
and  me,  Miss  Menfe,  no  to  let  it  gang 
ony  farther,  I  think  it  was  real  richt 
and  prudent  of  you  to  show  us  the 
first  example,  and  draw  us  a'  up  to 
London  to  take  care  of  thae  lads. 

«  What  do  you  mean,  Nelly  ?"  ex- 
claimed Menie,  somewhat  angrily. 

**  Ye  may  weel  say  what  does  she 
mean,''  said  Jenny,  making  a  sudden 
inroad  from  tbe  door.  **Do  you 
hear,  ye  evil  speaker! — ^the  mistress  is 
out,  and  there's  naebody  to  take  care 
of  this  puir  bairn  but  me ;  whatever 
malice  and  venom  ye  have  to  say,  out 
wi't,  and  I'll  tell  the  young  lady  what 
kind  of  character  ye  are  when  a'a 
dune." 

^\  wadna  keep  such  a  meddling 
body  in  my  house — ^no,  if  she  did  the 
wark  twice  as  weel,"  retorted  Nelly, 
with  calm  superiority ;  "  and  I've  nae 
call  to  Apeak  my  mind  afore  Jenny, 
and  her  aye  misca'in'  me;  but  it's 
nae  secret  of  mine.  I  was  just  gaun 
to  say,  that  for  a'  our  Johnnie's  a 
very  decent  lad,  and  minds  upon  his 
friends,  I  never  saw  ane,  gentle  or 
simple,  sae  awfu'  muckle  tooken  up 
about  himsel  as  Rnndy  Home.  He's 
anither  lad  altogether  to  what  he 
used  to  be ;  and  it's  no  to  be  thocht 
but  what  he's  wanting  a  grand  wife 
like  a' the  rest.    Now,  ye'll  just  see." 

Menie  Laurie  put  down  Jenny's 
passionate  disclaimer  by  a  motion  of 
her  hand.  **If  this  was  what  you 
came  to  tell  me,  Nelly,  I  fear  I  shall 
aoarcely  be  grateful  for  your  visit. 
Do  you  know  that  it  is  an  imperti- 
nence to  say  this  to  me?  Whisht, 
Jenny,  that  is  enough;  and  I  came 
here  to  look  after  no  one.  Whatever 
you  may  have  thought  before,  you 
will  believe  this  now,  since  I  say  it. 
Jenny  will  see  ^hat  you  are  comfort- 
able while  you  stay  out  here ;  but  I 


think,  Nelly,  you  have  said  enough  to 
me  this  morning,  and  I  to  you— 
Jenny,  whisht" 

"I'll  no  whisht,'*  cried  Jenny,  tt  / 
last,  freed  by  Menie's  pause.  **  Em,  ye 
evil  spirit!  will  ye  tell  roe  what  cause 
of  ill-will  ye  ever  could  have  against 
this  innocent  bairn  ?  Tm  no  gaun  to 
whisht.  Miss  Menie — to  think  of  her 
coming  up  here  ance  errand  to  put 
out  her  malice  on  you !  My  patience ! 
how  ony  mortal  can  thole  the  sicht  o' 
her,  I  dmna  ken.*' 

"I  can  forgive  ye,  Jenny,"  niii 
tbe  meek  Nelly  Panton,  "  for  a'  your 
passions,  and  your  glooms,  and  your 
ill-word»— Fm  thankful  to  say  I  can 
forgive  ye;  but,  eh,  sirs,  this  is  a 
weary  world; — wherever  f  gang,  at 
hame,  or  away  frae  bame,  I'm  aye 
miskent — naebody  has  the  heart  to 
take  a  guid  turn  frae  me— thou^, 
Fm  sure,  I  aye  mean  aHhing  for  toe 
best,  and  it  was  richt  Miss  Menie 
should  ken.  I  thocht  I  would  jast 
come  up  this  far  to  give  ye  an  advice, 
Miss  Menie,  when  we  were  our  lanes; 
and  Fm  no  gaun  to  blaze  up  mto  a 
fufr  like  Jenny  because  it's  ill  ta'en. 
Fm  just  as  guid  friends  as  ever.  The 
next  time  I  come  I'll  come  with  onr 
Johnnie,  so  I  bid  you  a  very  good 
momiog,  Miss  Menie  Laurie,  aod 
mony  thanks  for  your  kind  welcome. 
Jenny,  fare-ye-well." 

Menie  sat  down  in  the  window 
when  the  dark  figure  of  her  unwel- 
come visitor  was  gone.  The  sun 
came  in  upon  her  gaily— the  genial 
August  sun — and  the  leaves  witbont 
fluttered  in  a  happy  wind  and  a  maze 
of  morning  sounos,  broken  with  shrill- 
er shouts  of  children,  and  rings  of 
silvery  laughter  floated  up  and  float- 
ed round  her,  of  themselves  an  atmo- 
sphere fresh  and  sweet;  but  Menie 
bowed  her  face  between  her  hands, 
and  looked  out  with  wistful  eyes  mto 
the  future,  where  so  many  fears  and 
wonders  had  Qome  to  dwell ;  and  vigi- 
lant and  stem  the  meagre  yew-tree 
looked  in  upon  her,  like  an  unkindly 
fate. 
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Tbe  pablication  of  the  evidence 
given  before  tbe  Select  Committee 
on  the  National  Gallerj,  enables  ns 
to  return  to  the  snbject  of  our  article 
of  December  with  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  facts  than  we  could 
gather  from  the  unfinished  Report  and 
tbe  extracts  of  evidence,  wMoh  the 
press  of  the  dajr  supplied.  The 
whole  Blue  Book  is  a  valuable  docu- 
ment: it  contains  a  very  clear  index 
by  which  references  to  all  details,  as 
well  of  fact  as  of  opinion,  can  be 
readily  made,  rendering  tbe  alarming 
bulk  of  the  materials  very  mffna?able. 
We  can  now  see  what  each  witness 
aetaally  said,  so  that  none  need  com- 
plain of  partial  or  mutilated  extracts ; 
every  passag^e  may  be  taken  with  its 
context.  We  shall  take  occasion 
thereby  to  correct  some  portions  of 
evidence,  upon  which  we  commented 
in  our  former  paper,  having  been  mis- 
led by  the  versions  in  the  newspaper 
reports,  from  which  we  took  them. 
To  correct  a  misstatement  should  bo 
oar  first  task.  We  were  certainly 
much  surprised  to  find  it  stated  that 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake  had  made  such 
a  declaration  as  this,  that  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  clean  a  picture,  and 
**  to  strip  off  the  whole  of  Us  glazings,^^ 
We  thought  it*at  the  time  so  impro- 
bable that  we  could  not  believe  saeh 
to  have  been  his  meaning;  and  ac- 
cordingly said,  that  Sir  Charles  must 
have  meant  coats  of  varnish,  for  that 
we  knew  him  to  be  too  experienced  a 
master  of  his  profession  to  mean  the 
glazings.  We  have,  since  the  publi- 
cation, carefully  examined  his  evi- 
dence, and  not  only  do^ot  see  the 
words  attributed  to  him,  but  collect 
from  his  answers  to  the  queries  put 
to  him,  a  general  aversion  to  "  clean- 
ing," and  that,  in  most  instances,  he 
opposed  subjecting  pictures  to  it,  as 
a  dangerous  process. 

It  might,  however,  be  supposed 
that  artists  would  agree  as  to  the 
meaning  of  terms  of  art.  Those  on 
^e  Commission  unacquainted  with 
the  processes  of  painting,  must  have 
been  very  much  surprised  and  per- 


plexed by  the  very  different  meanings 
given  to  technical  terms,  and  that 
not  by  one  or  two,  or  by  artists  of 
little  note,  but  by  nearly  all,  including 
the  most  celebrated.  The  confusion 
caused  by  this  non-agreement  among 
the  artists,  with  regard  to  Uie  terms 
of  their  airt,  the  contradictions,  and 
explanations,  occupy  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Blue  Book.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  Commissioners  are  able 
to  come  to  any  clear  conclusion  upon 
the  matter.  They  labour  hard,  it 
is  true,  and  put  their  questions  in 
every  shape,  to  learn  what  seems  to  be 
simple  enough — in  fact,  whether  any 
paint,  put  on  a  picture  by  tbe  original 
painter,  in  a  thin  transparent  manner, 
has  been  removed  by  the  cleaning 
process ;  but  the  examined  force  their 
examiners  into  a  labyrinth  of  words, 
of  various  and  tortuous  uses,  in  which 
there  is  all  bewilderment,  and  no 
master-clue  is  given  them  by  which 
they  might  escape  into  unobscnred 
ground.  Thus,  we  see  in  the  index 
the  word  "glazings"  requires  four 
heads  of  examination — 1.  Explanation 
of  the  process;  its  susceptibility  to 
injury  by  cleaning.  2.  How  far  it 
was  useo  by  the  ancient  masters.  3. 
Proofs  of  glazings  having;  been  exten- 
sively used.  4.  Removal  by  cleaning 
of  the  glazings  from  certain  pictures 
in  the  Gallery.  There  is,  at  least,  one 
certain  conclusion  to  be  drawn -^that 
there  was,  and  is,  such  a  thing  as 
glazing.  That  is  generally  agreed 
upon — ^in  fact,  is  only  doubted  by  the 
keeper,  Mr.  Uwins,  R. A. ;  and  his  de- 
nial, causing  so  much  astonishment, 
has  raised  a  storm  of  contradictory 
opinions,  which  have  obfuscated  the 
whole  artistic  atmosphere.  The  pub- 
lic attention  had  been  drawn  to  a 
supposed  injury,  said  to  have  been 
inflicted  on  some  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  the  National  Grallery.  The  attack, 
through  letters  in  the  Times,  on  the 
trustees,  keeper,  cleaners,  and  gene- 
ral system,  was  so  vigorous  that  the 
Commission  of  Enquiry  became  ab- 
solutely necessary,  in  order  either  to 
allay  the  public  alarm  or  to  provide 
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■eeurity  for  the  future.  The  result 
has  been  certainly  to  jnetify  and  eon- 
ilrm  the  alarm,  and  to  oner  certain 
propositions  for  tiie  better  providing 
for  the  safetj  and  progressive  im- 
wovement  of  our  National  Gallery. 
The  system,  which  includes  the  whole 
Dumagement  of  the  Grallery,  is  con- 
demned, in  unhesitating  terms  of 
compliment  to  those  who  made  the 
system,  and  who  ought  to  have  made 
&  better,  or  to  have  refused  position 
in  one  so  bad.  Yet  we  really  think 
it  is  strainmg  a  point  of  grace  to  dig- 
nify the  general  mismanagement  with 
the  title  of  ** system"  at  all,  for  no 
regular  system  seems  ever  to  have 
been  pursued  from  the  beginning.  As 
we  showed  in  our  former  article,  (and 
not  from  our  own  surmise,  but  nrom 
the  evidence  of  a  parliamentary  re- 
port), our  several  Governments  were 
never  in  earnest  with  regard  to  the 
fine  Arts;  and  a  National  Gallery 
having,  by  a  kind  of  accident,  been 
forced  upon  them,  they  chose  trustees 
as  to  an  honorary  office  in  which 
there  was  nothing  to  do,  selected  for 
their  title  and  rank  rather  than  for 
their  taste,  knowledge,  or  ability.  The 
consequences  have  been  sad  mdeed, 
and  exhibit  a  catalogue  of  sins  of 
commission  and  omission.  A  National 
Gallery  was  founded  thirty  years  ago ; 
what  is  the  great  production  of  these 
thirty  years  of  peace  ?  It  is  the  old 
fiible  of  the  mountain's  labour.  The 
evidence  as  to  losses  sustained  by 
omission  to  purchase  is  quite  vexa- 
tious; there  is  a  long  list,  to  which 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  picture 
world  may  make  additions.  We  have 
often  ana  often  expressed  our  aston- 
ishment, when  we  have  seen  pictures 
on  sale,  wanted  in  the  Gallery,  and  not 
purchased.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
ffreater  schools,  the  Italian,  less  un- 
aerstood  by  collectors  of  pictures,  and 
for  which  there  is  as  yet  unhappily  no 
sufficient  public  taste  —  How  many 
pictures  of  value,  of  the  schools  for 
which  a  taste  is  professed,  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  away,  and  many  of 
them  sent  out  of  the  country?  We 
allude  to  pictures  of  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  either  as  to  their 
condition  or  originality.  For  instance, 
how  miserably  poor  is  our  gallery  in 
the  works  of  the  younger  Vander- 
veldt,  who  may  be  almost  classed  as 


an  English  painter;  yet  the  eountiy 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  pur- 
chase of  that  exceedingly  fine  one 
sold  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Bethd 
Codrington.  How  poor  are  we  in  the 
works  of  Ruvsdael,  of  Hobbimfr- 
painters  so  highly  estimated  by  private 
collectors.  We  are  not  giving  a  pre- 
ference to  these  schools;  we  only 
show,  that  what  entirely  falls  within 
the  taste  of  all  collectors  among  qb 
the  nation  disregards^  An  ind^- 
ence  has  been  proved.  Did  not  a 
member  of  the  Government  dechue, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  it  was 
preferable  that  pictures  should  rather 
be  in  private  collections  than  m  a 
public  gallery  % 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  censure 
passed  on  our  Prime-Minister,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  by  a  writer  in  the  Mcmvng 
Post,  that  he  consented  to  the  pur- 
chase  of  two  pictures  which  he  never 
saw.  Surely  he  was  justified  in  hie 
reliance  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Trustees,  especially  as  he  was  wdl 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  their 
consent  to  make  any  purchases.  Bat 
the  inadequacy  of  the  system  is  thw 
admitted.  Question  6289.— "Year 
Lordship  has  probably  become  aware 
that  a  want  of  definite  and  well-sab- 
divided  responsibility  is  the  main  de- 
fect of  the  institution  as  it  exists  at 
present r— "Yes,  I  think  that  where 
the  trustees  are  numerous,  and  thdr 
attendance  is  not  compulsory,  there  » 
great  uncertainty;  different  pereeDS 
attend  on  different  days,  ana  come 
witJi  different  views  and  different  pro- 
jects.'^  But  further  on  we  have  tl» 
real  cause  of  the  difficulty  exposed, 
the  incompetency  of  the  judges.  Q. 
6319.—"  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that 
opportunities  have  occurred  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Solly,  Mr.  Conyngham,  Mr. 
Younge  Otley,  and  various  other  gesp 
tlemen;  and  some  persons  regret  that 
we  have  not  availed  ourselves  of  those 
opportunities.  I  presume  your  Loro- 
ship  conceives  it  might  be  desirable 
that  authority  should  be  given  to  a 
limited  body  of  trustees  to  givo  * 
positive  recommendation  in  such  casoi 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  r 
—"Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  very 
useful;  but  at  the  same  time,  on  aU 
these  subjects,  people  differ  veiT  mocli 
among  those  wno  are  generally  sop* 
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poMd  to  imdezBtaiid  matten  of  art 
exceedingly  well — ^I  have  never  found 
two  agree.  In  the  caae  of  pictarea 
not  enjoying  public  notoriety  and 
celebrity,  you  are  always  liaole  to 
that :  one  man  will  think  that  he  has 
found  Bomething  that  la  invaluable, 
while  othera  will  think  that  it  ia  good 
for  little  or  nothing.  You  are  always 
liable  to  a  difference  of  opinion,  and 
the  selection  must  be  left  to  those 
who  are  admitted  to  be  the  best  judgea. 
I  do  not  expect  to  see  a  tribunal  in 
whiefa  there  will  not  often  be  a  great 
diflferenee  of  opinion  on  matters  of 
art.**  Although  his  Lordship  is  aware 
that  there  ia  in  France,  and  Prussia, 
and  other  countries,  *^  one  supreme 
head,  not  an  artisti  but  a  nobleman 
or  gentleman  of  high  attainments  in 
those  matters,  in  whom  the  country 
hsa  confidence,''  he  is  also  aware  of 
the  hornet's  nest  that  free  discusnon 
is:  in  answer  to  question  6314,  '*  Yes, 
I  believe  so — a  sort  of  minister ;  but 
in  a  country  where  there  is  the  same 
fireedom  of  discussion  that  there  is 
here,  I  should  not  envy  the  person 
oecopving  such  a  position."  It  would 
indeed  be  a  responsibility  requiring  a 
strong  and  firm  mind.  And  **  pub- 
lie  confidence"  is  a  variable  thing,  as 
hia  Lordship  may  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ahrewdly  suspect;  yet  we  doubt' 
Dot  there  would  be  many  candidates 
for,  or  at  least  many  having  suflBcient 
confidence  in  tliemselves  to  accept, 
snoh  a  position.  Such  might  be  found 
amongst  the  competent  and  incom- 
petent. It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr. 
Monis  Moore,  fully  assured  of  his  own 
taste  and  knowledge,  would  accept  it ; 
or  if  Sidney  Smith  were  living,  he 
would  be  likely  to  add  that  to  the  ca- 
talogue of  undertaking  to  which  Lord 
John  Russell  would  think  himself  fully 
equal,  even  though  there  would  be  a 
chance  of  being  flayed  alive  by  public 
diBeuBsion  and  averted  public  confi- 
dence. There  are  men  who  despe* 
ntely  love  to  give  judgment  ex  aUkt' 
ira^  whether  it  be  about  a  Titian  or 
a  nation's  safety,  and  would  hardly  be 
restrained  though  the  fate  of  Sisanes 
were  threatened  them,  and  they  were 
to  encounter  the  chance  of  being  flay- 
ed, and  their  skins  made  cushions  for 
their  successors  m  the  same  seat,  to 
remind  them  of  the  consequences  of 
an  ill  judgment     Still  we  advocate 


the  one  supreme  head — a  minister  of 
the  fine  arts— and  would  have  him 
choose  his  council ;  nor  should  we  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  even 
such  a  one  to  be  a  competent  judge  in 
all  departments.  Few,  indeed,  are  ao 
ffifted.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  appears 
from  the  beginning  to  have  taken 
great  interest  in  the  Gallery,  would 
scarcely  have  been  a  competent  autho- 
rity with  regard  to  Italian  art;  for,  if 
we  mistake  not,  in  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  his  pictures,  a  few  years  a|[0, 
there  were  none  of  any  of  the  Italian 
schools.  We  know  no  man  whose 
general  judgment  we  should  so  much 
rely  upon  as  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  for 
he  is  accomplished,  not  only  as  a 
painter,  but  as  a  scholar  of  artistic 
research,  and  full  of  knowledge ;  but 
we  learn  from  himself,  in  his  evidence 
before  this  Commission,  that  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  keepership  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  accepted  the  office 
on  the  condition  that  he  was  onlv  to  be 
consulted  on,  and  responsible  K>r,  the 
purchase  of  Italian  pictures.  A  minis- 
ter of  fine  arts  should  certainly  be 
well  acquamted  with  the  finest  works 
of  art,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  Italian  schools — a  real  knowledge 
of  these,  to  a  great  extent,  implies  a 
Catholic  taste.  The  possessor  of  such 
knowledge  is  not  likely  to  be  blind  to 
the  merits  of  other  schooU,  though 
his  preference  for  the  higher  may  have 
limited  his  search,  ai>d  in  some  mea- 
sure lowered  his  zeal  as  a  collector. 
He  would,  of  course,  have  subordinate 
officials,  who  would,  for  final  jud|^- 
ment,  refer  to  him ;  and  we  should  m 
no  case  fear  his  decision  if  he  were 
versed  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  art  discoverable  in  the  great  schools 
of  Italy.  There  should  be  purveyors 
everywhere.  But  we  have  seen  enough 
in  the  pages  of  this  Report  to  show  that 
such  employed  purveyors  should  not 
be  selected  from  picture-dealers.  Anj 
one  attached  to  the  Gallery  in  this 
capacity  should  be  a  sworn  agent, 
bound  to  renounce  all  picture-dealing 
as  a  trade,  and  not  to  accept  anything 
whatever  in  the  shape  of  commission. 
We  see  no  reason  why  he  should  ever 
have  been  in  the  trade  at  all,  quite 
sure  that  there  are  many  gentlemen 
out  of  it  perfectly  oualified  to  under- 
take the  important  auty. 
The  mam  object  of  the  Commission 
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being  to  discover  if  the  charges  of 
injury,  from  cleaning  certain  pictures, 
have  any  foundation,  it  may  be 
thought  somewhat  strange  that  they 
scarcely  come  to  a  conclusion  upon 
the  matter,  which,  if  they  had  been 
.inclined  to  trust  to  their  perception, 
would  not  have  been  a  difficult  task. 
They  tell  us  that  **  the  preponderance 
of  testimony  is  to  the  effect,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  pictures  has  been 
rendered  less  agreeabU  by  the  opera- 
turn  of  cleaning  (the  draught  of  Re- 
port says  deteriorated) — ^in  some  of 
them,  in  regard  to  their  general  as- 
pect, hy  removal  of  the  mellow  tone 
which  they  previously  exhibited ;  in 
others,  from  special  blemishes,  which 
have  become  apparent,  and  which  in 
a  former  state  of  the  pictures  were 
not  perceptible.''  In  another  place 
we  are  told,  **  the  weight  of  evidence 
varies  considerably  in  respect  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  each  of  the  nine 
pictures  which  have  been  lately  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  cleaning.*' 
We  should  have  thought  the  weight 
of  evidence  had  been  the  prepondeT' 
ance;  the  weighing  down  testimony, 
the  turning  the  scale  for  or  against  a 
varying  weight,  as  a  conclusion  of 
evidence  appears  rather  unintelligible. 
There  never  was  so  great  a  weight  of 
evidence  as  the  Blue  Book  itself. 
Did  the  Commissioners -^  admitting 
that,  from  the  examination  of  artists, 
amateurs,  and  picture-dealers,  the 
only  result  was  "great  contrariety 
of  judgment  and  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences of  taste" — ^go  to  the  pictures  and 
examine  for  themselves?  They  did 
so.  They  went  **in  company  with 
several  witnesses,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  had  also  the  advantage 
of  engravings  and  painted  sketches  of 
the  pictures,  so  that  the  witness  could 
point  out  in  detail  the  precise  grounds 
upon  which  bis  conclusions  were 
founded."  We  did  expect,  when  we 
came  upon  this  passage  in  the  Report, 
that  we  should  learn  what  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  thought  after 
this  inspection,  especially  as  they  had 
immediately  stated  that  the  object  of 
the  inspection  was  *^in  order  that 
every  facHity  might  be  afforded  for 
the  elucidation  of  these  conflicting  opin- 
ions." But,  no.  They  avoid  throw- 
ing any  opinion  into  the  scale;  so 
that   there  is  no  positive   decision; 


and  at  tins  interesting  point  they  sud- 
denly turn  aside,  make,  as  it  were,  a 
ring,  to  enjoy  (the  stand-up  fight  of 
the  conflicting  opmions  of  Mr.  Morris 
Moore  and  Mr.  Uwins  the  keeper, 
as  some  relief  to  the  discrepancies 
among  themselves.  We  do  not  donbt 
th^  Ihey  did  form  a  judgment  in  their 
own  minds,  and  can  readily  gpess  it. 
They  are  cautious,  and  avoid  pro- 
nouncing it  Indeed,  the  Commis- 
sioners seem  to  have  been  a  little 
vexed  with  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  and 
look  unpleasantly  upon  him  as  a  chief 
accuser  who  had  put  into  their  hands 
a  very  disagreeable  work,  which  they 
do  not  at  all  sit  easy  under.  "Riey 
show  their  vexation  m  the  Report, 
p.  xi.,  where,  in  commenting  upon  'Ae 
eontiadictory  evidence  of  Mr.  Morris 
Moore  and  Mr.  Uwins,  they  embody 
in  the  Report  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Uwins,  who  characterises  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  M.  Moore  as  **  display- 
ing a  mass  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
intelligence."  And  immediately,  as  if 
to  set  aside  the  evidence  of  both,  we 
presume  by  the  context  as  prejudksed, 
they  say — ^^  Your  Committee  wish  to 
direct  attention  to  the  unprejudiced 
[the  italics  are  ours]  opinions  of  maay 
eminent  artists  and  amateurs."  So 
when  Mr.  Morris  Moore  justly  com- 
plains of  insult  from  the  unreproved 
words  used  by  Mr.  Farrer,  "if  the 
imputation  came  from  a  person  who 
I  thought  would  be  believed,  I  should 
take  it  up,"  the  Commissioners,  after 
clearing  the  room  to  consider  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Moore,  that  he  had  been 
insulted,  came  to  the  strange  conclu- 
sion, not  that  Mr.  Farrer's  words  were 
no  insult,  but  that  "  Mr.  Moore  had 
himself  frequently  used  language  to- 
wards others  which  might  reasonably 
S've  offence."  Now  this  is  not  fair. 
ffence  may  be  given  reasonably,  and 
therefore  admissibly;  but  when  it  is 
of  a  nature  to  impu^  the  veraeity 
generally,  not  as  to  any  particular  fact, 
of  a  person  under  examination,  as  one 
not  to  be  believed,  he  has  a  right  to 
demand  protection ;  and  if  it  to  not 
given,  their  right  of  examination  ceases. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between 
what  may  be  in  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence onensive  and  what  is  insulting. 
If  Mr.  Moore  had  been  equally  guilty 
with  Mr.  Farrer,  the  Commissioners 
should,  when  so  guilty,  have  reproved 
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H;  wfaefoas  tliey  make  thia  their 
aaoiarioii  an  exonae  Ibr  not  doing 
pUn  jnatioe  now.  Doubtless  Mr.  M. 
Jfeore  has  given  great  offence  by  bis 
evidence,  bnt  tlwt  does  not  justify  Mr. 
FVvrer  in  offering  an  insnlt  which  is 
not  evidenee ;  nor  are  the  Com  mis- 
sMiiers  jastified  in  their  comment  that 
Mr.  Moore  had  given  offence,  withont 
maridng  still  more  strongly  iJie  insnlt 
ofiered l)y  Mr.  Farrer,  still  nnreproved. 
We  are  not  acqnamted  with  Mr. 
Moore,  nor  do  we  in  any  way  take 
np  his  "  animosities,^^  if  be  has  any ; 
bat  we  think  towards  him  the  Com- 
nuBsionere  did  not  act  quite  fairly, 
ncff  consistently  with  the  dignity  of 
their  poeition. 

We  may  not  nnaptly  look  npon 
fiieir  visit  to  the  National  Gallery  as 
an  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  certain  old 
masters — aay  "Claude,  Titian,  Velaa- 
quez — for  the  charge  had  been  made 
of  poatlve  murder.  The  decision  re- 
quired— ^Were  they  dead,  killed,  mur- 
dered, or  still  alive  and  well-looking? 
A  pbysfcian  once  told  us  an  anecdote 
in  point.  He,  with  another  physi- 
dan,  had  been  some  time  in  atten- 
dance upon  a  patient.  (We  believe 
the  man  was  a  baker.)  One  day  they 
went  up-stairs  as  usual,  looked  a 
moment  or  two  at  the  poor  man,  then 
at  «aGh  other  significantlv,  and  walked 
out  of  the  room.  On  the  stairs  they 
met  the  wife,  and  tenderly  informed 
her  that  she  was  a  widow ;  and  as  a 
widow  she  properly  conducted  her- 
self, and  saw  the  physicians  depart. 
It  so  happened  that  our  friend,  some 
weeks  after,  turning  the  comer  of  a 
street,  came  suddenly  against  the 
baker— •'What!  aren't  you  deadi" 
"  No,"  said  the  man,  "  I  recovered  as 
soon  as  you  left  me."  A  little  farther 
on  he  met  the  widow  that  should  have 
been.  Perhaps  she  had  less  reason 
to  be  thankful  than  her  recovered  hus- 
band. She  raised  a  tumult  against 
the  physician,  vociferating,  "Pretty 
fellows  you  must  be— much  you  must 
know  of  your  business,  not  to  know 
whether  a  man  be  living  or  dead." 
From  tills,  he  said,  he  determined 
henceforth,  on  most  occasions,  to  use 
only  dumb  show,  or  ambiguous  expres- 


sions. The  Commissioners  seem  to 
have  been  of  this  way  of  thinkmg. 
They  cannot  altogether  acquit  the  in 
responsible  responsibles — are  unwill- 
ing to  condemn ;  they  adopt,  therefore, 
a  figure  not  unknown  in  oratory,  a 
mystification  under  the  ambiguity  of 
a  varying  weight  of  evidence.* 

We  are,  however,  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  hear  the  witnesses  sneak  for 
themselves.  Such  a  mass  of  contra- 
dictions it  will  be  difficult  to  find  else- 
where among  professors  of  any  other 
art  or  science.  In  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  may  be  wisdom,  huts 
it  is  not  the  less  hard  to  extract  it; 
and  certainly  one  part  of  the  wisdom 
is  sometimes  to  conceal  it. 

As  «  glazing"  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  fertile  source  of  discrepancies  of 
opinion,  and  the  whole  question  of 
the  cleaning  process  so  much  depends 
upon  its  existence  or  non-existence 
in  certain  works,  and  upon  its  pecu- 
liar liability  to  injury,  it  may  not  be 
unimportant  to  examine  the  teati- 
monies  concerning  it. 

What  is  the  definition  of  glazing  ? 
Sir  Charles  Eastlako  makes  it  to  be, 
•*  The  passing  a  dark  transparent 
colour  over  a  lighter  colour."  He  also 
draws  a  distinction  between  the  Italian 
and  Flemish  glazing.  "The  Italian 
practice  is  glazmg  over  a  solid,  light 
preparation;  the  Flemish  is  passing 
transparent  colours  over  a  light 
ground."  Mr.  Charteris  doubts  the 
propriety  of  the  definition ;  Sir  Charles 
explains,  "I  would  say  that,  if  a 
dark  transparent  colour  be  passed  too 
thickly,  even  over  a  white  ground,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  ligiit  entirely,  it  be- 
comes opaque;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
an  opaque  colour  be  passed  so  thinly 
over  a  light  ground  as  to  show  the 
light  through,  it  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  glazing.  There  are  pictures 
by  Rubens,  in  which  some  of  the 
tints  are  produced  in  that  way,  with 
opaque  colour  in  a  diaphanous  state. 
I  was  about  to  state,  wnen  you  called 
my  attention  to  the  meaning  you 
attach  to  glazing,  that  the  system  of 
passing  a  thin  opaque  colour  over  its 
ground  is  callea,  in  English  technical 
phraseology,   *  scumbling;'    and   the 
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piMiii^  a  strictly  transparent  colour 
over  its  ground  is  called '  glazing.'  **  It 
may  appear  very  bold  in  us  to  question 
this  dennition  of  tlie  President  of  the 
Academy ;  yet  we  are  inclined  to  do 
80,  because  we  think  our  artists  have 
not  agreed  to*iBdopt  it,  and  because  it 
leaves  a  common  mode  of  paiDting 
without  any  technical  term;  but  u 
scumbling  may  be  allowed  to  ez^ 


the  thin,  yet  somewhat  dry,  rubbing 
in  of  opaque  colour,  we  may  weU 
leave  glazing  to  the  conception  of  it 
adoptM  by  the  Italians,  wluch  strikes 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake  as  remarkable. 
**Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Italians  have  but  one  word  for  both 
operations — ^tbe  term  velare  (to  veil) 
comprehends  both  glazing  and  scum- 
bling." Nor  do  we  see  any  sufficient 
reason  for  confining  glazing  to  dark 
over  light  We  cannot  but  think  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  Italian  schools, 
at  least  some  of  them,  to  paint  glaz- 
ingljr  light  over  dark.  Dia  not  Cor- 
re^gio,  especially  in  his  backgrounds, 
paiut  out  the  light,  the  white  ground — 
if  he  used  always  light  grounds — with 
deep  greys,  not  of  a  uniform  tone,  and 
afterwards  go  over  them,  sometimes 
with  dark  transparent  colour,  and 
sometimes  semi-transparent,  and  so 
on  lighter?  The  practice  of  Rem- 
brandt seems  to  want  technical  terms, 
if  Sir  Charles's  definition  is  to  be  an 
authority.  That  eminent  painter  of 
mysterious  effect,  of  **  palpable  ob- 
scure," certainly  often  painted  elaz- 
ingly  semi-opaque  lighter  over  aark, 
as  well  as  dark  over  light  It  mav 
be  a  question  of  practical  art,  if  it 
be^  not  as  desirable  that  dark  under- 
painting  should  come  out,  or  slightly 
appear  through  a  lighter,  as  that  light 
should  come  up  through  the  d^k. 
We  never  can  be  brought  to  believe 
that  a  white  ground,  showing  through 
dark  glazings,  will  imitate  all  the 
depths  of  nature.  It  was  perhaps  too 
much  the  practice  of  the  Flemish 
schools,  but  they  were  not  schools 
from  which  we  should  learn  the  power 
of  sentiment  in  colourmg.  It  was  an 
expeditious  practice,  but  it  led  to  a 
conventional  colouring,  sacrificing  the 
truth  of  shadows,  with  the  object  {\t 
attained)  of  setting  c»fii  and  giving 
body  to  the  l^hts.  We  the  rather 
dwell  upon  this,,  because  we  believe 
that  the  Flemish  system,  and  parti- 


cularly that  of  Rabons,  has  had  aa 
injurious  influence  upon  modern  art 
Rubens  was  a  painter  of  great  power, 
and  dared  an  extravagance  of  con- 
ventionality, which,  in  weaker  hi&di, 
becomes  a  conspicuous  fault  Henoe 
a  thin,  flashy,  and  flim^  style  of 
paintmg,  unnatural,  because  uosnb- 
stantial; — ^we  say  unsubstantial;  for, 
however  illuminated,  or  covered  with 
transparency  of  light  or  of  shadow, 
nature  is  ever  suMtantiaL  The  Iti> 
lian  practice  is,  therefore,  greatly  to 
be  preferred. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  Gkuw* 
borough  said,  that  with  black  or  bloet 
and  asphaltum,  he  would  make  a  pit 
as  deep  as  the  Inferno ;  but  it  wie  a 
mistake;  with  such  dark  tranapir- 
ency,  especially  over  a  light  groosd, 
he  would  make  no  pit  at  al^  bat  a 
hole  scarcely  the  depth  of  his  mall- 
stick  ;  his  arm  could  reach  to  the  end 
of  it,  as  against  a  wall.  In  the  great- 
est depths  of  nature,  there  is  a  de^ 
of  dark  below,  not  of  liffht,  over  whwh 
there  is  atmosphere.  It  is  this  depth 
that  should  come  up,  not  light  We 
are  not  unaware  that  any  semi-onaqae 
glazing  over  a  darker  colour  has  a 
tendency  to  coldness,  but  it  may  not 
be  the  worse  on  that  account,  as  the 
painter  has  the  choice  of  making  hia 
under-darks  as  warm  as  he  pleaaea, 
and  his  semi-opaque  glazmg  warm 
too.  This,  cool,  in  its  various  degreea 
over  warm,  was  the  method  adopted 
by  both  the  Poussins:  they  pwnted 
on  red  ground,  and  that  generally  not 
li^ht,  but  of  deep  tone;  m.i*^ 
also  pretty  much  the  case  with  the 
Bolognese  school  Caspar  Pouaain, 
bjr  this  method,  gave  great  effect  to 
his  cool  greens  in  masses  of  wood, 
the  red  ground  impereeptiblv  giviDg 
an  under  warmth,  the  general  maaaee 
being  laid  in  with  a  W)dy  of  *^|^J' 
but  semi-transparent,  as  if  ^^ 
or  some  transparent  body,  had  been 
embodied  with  the  colour.  In  «• 
pictures,  cool  greys,  more  or  IttJ 
mixed  with  ochres,  tell  with  paat 
truth^bver  the  red  ground.  We  nope 
the  condemnation  passed  by  toe 
President  of  the  Academy  upon  ttoa 
method  may  not  be  quite  nienteo. 
Indeed,  the  beauty  of  most  of  that 
great,  we  should  say  greatest,  oi 
landscape-painter's  works,  whkh  are 
yet  uninjured  by  the  cleaner,  wonw 
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eontndBet  so  etrODg  an  assertion,  as 
that  Hiey  are  sure  \o  perish  from  the 
eanse  ascribed ;  for,  as  they  have  sar- 
rived  at  least  two  hundred  years, 
Gamier  Ponssm  having  been  bom  in 
IdOO,  Tand,  it  may  be  worth  observ- 
ing; Claude  in  the  same  year),  we 
may  fidrly  presume  that  the  work  of 
thne  on  white  lead  has  already  done 
its  worst ;  and  we  woald  almost  donbt 
the  effect  ascribed  to  time,  when  we 
look  at  the  perfect  pictures  of  the 
masteTt  which  appear  as  if  fresh  from 
the  easel,  and  certainly  the  white  not 
too  transparenl  Sir  Charles  is  ex- 
plaiDinf^  why  he  objected  to  the  clean- 
ing certain  pictnres.  **  The  general 
reasoD  I  have  given ;  but  if  you  were 
to  ask  me  abont  those  pictures,  I 
ahonld  say  of  the  two,  Canaletti  and 
the  Pousain,  that  it  is  extremely 
mjudieious  to  clean  pictures  of  that 
khidv  because  time,  even  without  any 
aasirtanoe  from  picture-cleaners,  ia 
sure  to  destroy  such  pictures  in  the 
end;  they  are  painted  on  a  dark 
gromid,  and  every  painter  knows, 
that  when  white  lead  is  thinly  spread 
over  a  dark  colour,  it  becomes  more 
or  leas  tnmsparent  in  time:  white 
lead  has  a  tendency  to  grow  trans- 
parent. If  you  were  to  paint  a  chess- 
Doard  with  a  thin  coat  of  white  lead, 
so  as  effeetually  to  conceal  the  black 
squares,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be  touched, 
in  a  certain  time,  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  thinness  of  the  paint, 
the  black  squares  would  a^ain  become 
apparenl  The  white  lead  has  a  ten- 
doey  to  grow  transparent,  and  the 
eomequence  is,  that,  when  a  picture  is 
painted  on  a  dark  ground,  time  does 
it  harm  rather  than  good."  We 
wcNiId,  with  some  hesitation — ^for  we 
pay  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
abr  (X  Eastiake — suggest  another  cause 
for  this  appearance  of  the  chess-board 
—the  tendency  of  oil  to  become  a  var- 
joA,  and  therefore  itself  more  trans- 
parent ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that»  bad  the  experiment  been  tried 
with  any  other  colour,  ochres,  or 
Naples  yellow,  the  effect  would  have 
bem  the  aame.  Nay,  what  would  be 
a  still  better  test — ^had  the  whole  board 
been  covered  with  black,  the  white 
■quareo,  we  believe,  though  concealed 
for  a  time,  would  have  appeared 
througb.  We  also  hope  and  trust 
ttat  thM  eflfoetof  time  on  the  oil  is 


on  the  whole  rather  benefieial  than 
otherwise,  and  that  it  is  not  continuous 
beyond  a  certain  point.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  either  the  oil  or  the 
white  lead,  laid  on  canvasa  two  or 
three  hundred  vears  ago,  i^  now,  at 
the  present,  ana  will  be  in  future,  to 
a  day  of  destruction,  changing  their 
properties.  Then,  with  regard  to 
Gaspar  Poussin,  if  such  were  really 
the  case,  the  lights  would  be  the  first 
to  disappear ;  but  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Brown,  who  cleaned  the  Dido  and 
iGneas  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  very 
dark  picture,  gives  another  kind  of 
evidence.  Q.  1128. — ^"Did  you  ob- 
serve in  that  picture  that  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  discolouring 
and  blackness  arose  from  internal 
causes,  from  an  internal  alteration  in 
the  colours?" — ^^In  some  instances; 
but  the  general  effect  of  the  picture 
was  very  much  lowered  by  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  oil  that  was  upon  it, 
and  the  very  dark  parts  did  not,  of 
course,  come  out,  as  you  would  ima- 
gine they  would,  from  the  removal  of 
that:  the  lighter  parts  were  very 
brilliant,  indeed,  but  it  was  alwaya 
a  dark  picture."  Q.  1130.  — "Is 
there  not  something  peculiar  in  the 
ground  on  which  Gaspnr  and  Nicholas 
Foussin  painted  their  pictures,  which 
rendered  them  liable  to  decomposition 
and  discolourmentr — ^I  think  not  so 
much  the  STOund,  as  the  colour  which 
they  woiud  put  upon  the  ground, 
because  the  ground  that  you  see  in 
those  masters,  where  they  have  used 
it  to  assist  them  in  painting  the  pic- 
ture, is  an  universal  colour:  in  some 
parts  of  the  picture,  the  ground  is 
more  or  less  painted  on,  but  all  the 
light  parts  of  Gaspar  Poussin's  pic- 
tures are  very  tender."  The  differences 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  glazing 
are  chiefly  among  the  artists.  Pic- 
ture-cleaners and  picture-dealers  are 
in  better  agre^^ment  Even  the  artists 
who  differ,  perhaps  differ  more  on 
account  of  tne  definition  not  being 
very  clear,  and  established  in  the 
artists'  vocabularv,  than  as  to  the 
fact  But  the  evidence  of  the  present 
keeper,  Mr.  Uwins,  is  certainly  very 
extraordinary  on  this,  as  on  every 
point  upon  which  his  examination 
entered.  We  showed,  in  our  last 
paper,  how  he  was  present  and  absent 
at  the  cleanings  at  the  same  times; 
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how  h&  gave-  evidence  ae  to  the 
methods  lulopted  by  the  cleaners  in 
his  presence,  which  the  cleaners  them- 
selves very  fbitly  contradicted:  how 
he  astonished  Lord  Monteagle  by 
assertions  which  his  lordship  denied ; 
how  he  protested  he  did  not  advise, 
yet  did  advise;  and  how  we  find, 
with  regard  to  this  question  of  glazing, 
having  contradicted  nearly  every  one 
else,  he  turns  round,  for  lack  of  others, 
to  contradict  himself.  His  first  an- 
swers about  glazing  were  most  plain 
and  unhesitating,  fieing  asked  if  the 
Venetian  painters  did  not  use  glazing, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  their  pic- 
tures are  liable  to  injury  in  cleaning, 
he  says,  ^  That  is  a  question  that  can 
never  be  settled,  because  nobody  can 
prove  that  they  did  use  glazings." 
Q.  116. — ^*'Is  it  your  opinion  that 
they  did,  or  that  they  did  not?" — 
'*!  believe  that  the  best  painters  of 
every  school  used  very  little,  indeed, 
if  any  at  all,  of  what  is  called  glazing. 
I  think  it  quite  a  modern  quackerv, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  noble 
works  of  remote  ages  in  art."  Q. 
117.  —  "You  consider  the  theory 
as»  to  the  Venetian  painters  having 
nksed  very  delicate  glazings  in  finishing 
off  their  pictures,  is  fallacious?"—"! 
do  not  admit  those  glazings  as  they 
are  called ;  I  believe  that  they  sought 
for  freshness  and  pureneas  of  colour, 
and  depended  on  their  knowledge  of 
colour  for  the  harmony  of  their  picture, 
and  not  on  putting  on  what  the 
Romans  call  Ma  velatura  Inglese;' 
they  wished  to  obtain  the  vigour  and 
freshness  of  nature,  or  their  pictures 
would  not  have  lasted  as  they  have." 
Q.  118- «  Will  you  explain  to  the 
Committee  why  the  Romans  (I  pre- 
sume vou  mean  the  Romans  of  the  pre- 
sent aay)  call  that  particular  process 
by  the  name  of  *  la  velatura  Inglese  ?* " 
— **  Because  the  English  painters  only 
adopt  it"  Q.  119.— "The  English 
painters  of  the  modern  school?" — **  It 
is  only  those  who  adopt  it;  that  is  why 
it  is  especially  called  Ma  velatura  In- 
glese/" This  is  very  childish,  to  at- 
tempt to  disprove  the  practice  of  the 
old  Roman,  or  other  masters,  by  the 
supposed— for  it  is  only  supposexi — or 
assumed  criticism  of  modern  Romans, 
who  can  be  no  authority  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  modern  art  in  this  country. 
Having  found,  however,  that  "  velare" 


and  <*  velatura"  are  old,  not  aew 
terms  of  art,  in  another  examination 
Mr.  Uwins  comes  to  his  explanation, 
which  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  first 
assertion.  He  contradicts  himself, 
bv  admitting;  that  all  good  painten 
did  use  glazings,  and  even  asserts  that 
he  never  denied  it,  only  in  a  particu- 
lar sense.  Itis  in  vidn  that  the  Com^ 
mittee  tell  hinl,  they  asked  not  the 
question  in  any  particular  sense;  he 
slips  out  of  the  handiB  of  the  examiner 
with  wonderlxkl  lubricity;  It  is  the 
hardest  thing  to  bring  his  comprehen- 
sion to  taij  sense  whatever  of  the 
questions  put  to  him;  and  as  to  the 
unfortunate  **yelatnra,"  iie  has  exa- 
mined the  dictionary  of  ifaie  Academy 
of  Bologna;  and,  although  he  hais 
admitted  its  meaning  by  tiie  thing, 
as  in  practkte  they  all  glazed,  yet,  not 
to  be  vanquished,  even  by  his  extracts 
from  his  dictionary^  he  pettinacioiiBly 
says,  ^  I  believe  that  both  these 
extracts  relate  to  the  preparation  of 
the  canvass;". 

We  fear'  the  reader  raay  be  waary 
of  this  discussion  on  glazidg,' bat  we 
must  beg  him  to  go  a  little  further 
with  us  on  the  subjeet;  it*  is  impor- 
tant, for  if  there  were  no  glazings, 
both  durmg  the  process  and  fiinal,  no 
damage  maf  have  been  done,  in  re- 
spect to  them,  for  there  could  be  none 
to  remove— <i  state  of  the  case  which 
some  would' fain  establish,  if  possible. 
The  Committee  take  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  get  ^e  clearest  evidence 
upon  the  pomt.  We  perfectly  agree 
with  Mr;  Morris  Moore  in  his  evidence 
in  this  matter,  and  utterly  ri^radUite 
the  idea  that  the'  meltdWi  warm,  lucid 
tones  of  the  old  masters  have  been  in 
any  degree  given*  by  time.  He  very 
appositely  quotes  the  sensible  Hogarth, 
**•  Time  cannot  ]^ve  a  picture  mmne 
union  and  harmony  thaji  has  been  in 
the  power  of  a  skilfVil  master,  with  all 
his  rules  of' art,  to  do."  Mr.  Morris 
Moore  denies  it,  with  the  examples  of 
Claude  and  Titian,  and  quotes  amply 
old  authorities.  We  have  immediateiy 
referred  to  Leonardo  da  Yind'iB  treatise 
on  painting^  in  genek'al,  a  very -pazzline 
book;  but  we  find  a  passage  which 
shows  that  not  only  tono^  might  be 
given  by  glazings  butcolotirt ^^anged 
by  it--that  is,  one  colour  o^fer  another, 
making' a  third.  He  saycs  -^  A  tran- 
sparent colour  being  laid  6&  another 
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otlouT  of  a  diffenat  kind  fonna  a  third, 
paitakisg  of  each  of  the  two  simples 
that  compose  it"  Mr.  Dyce,  R.  A., 
cornea  to  the  rescue  of  the  Paul 
Veronese,  one  of  the  recently  cleaned 
pictures,  showing  from  the  authority 
of  Boschini,  a  satirical  writer  on 
art,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
Paul  Veronese  did  not  glaze  bis 
dn^^eriea.  The  conclusion  would  of 
course  be,  that  in  that  respect  the 
pieture  could  not  have  been  injured, 
or  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  Paul 
Veronese.  But  surely  the  passage 
from  Boschini  proves  too  much;  for 
it  asserts  with  regard  to  drapery  an 
impoaaibility,  or  at  best  a  very  un- 
likely thing,  unless  glazing  be  taken 
into  the  account.  For  though  Boschioi 
is  made  to  say,  that  Paul  Veronese 
never  glazed  his  drapery,  he  is  made 
also  to  say  that  **  he  was  accustomed 
to  paint  the  shadows  of  drapery  with 
Idee,  not  only  of  red  draperies,  but 
also  of  yellow,  green,  and  even  blue, 
thua  produemg  an  indescribably  har- 
monious eftcot."  But  he  had  also 
said,  that  the  '  painter  ^  put  in  the 
local  tints  of  draperies  first,  painting 
the  blue  drapenea  for  the  most  part 
in  wattt'-coioar."  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  most  unlikely  that  be  left  these 
draperiea  in  water-colour  only;  it  is 
more  probable  tibat  tiiis  first  painting 
was  entirely  gone  over,  or  his  lake  in 
shadows  would  hardlv  have  suited 
all  the  colours;  We  happen  to  have 
in  our  possefisicm  a  Venetian  picture, 
which  sho^s  this  Venetian  practice 
of  lake,  under  blue  drapery.  It  is 
a  Palma;  the  subject,  The  Dead 
Christ,  The  Virgin  Mother,  Mary 
Magdalene^  tmd  other  figures.  The 
foot  of  Mary  the  Mother  resta  on  a 
stone,  on  which  is  written  Jacobus 
Palma.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Titian, 
and  is  said  to  liave  finished  a  picture 
left  unfinished  by  Titian.  The  lake 
is  very  visible  under  the  blue,  which 
waa  evidently  put  over  it ;  and  being 
rubbed  ofiT  here  and  there,  the  red  is 
very  conspicuous;  We  mention  this, 
merely  to  show  that  so  far  Boschini 
was  righti  and  that  the  practice  was 
not  confined  to  Paul  Veronese.  And 
is  there  not  presumption  in  any  one, 
whether  pomter  or  not — ^and  Boschini 


was  no  painter,  or  a  poor  one— to 
assert  poaitively,  that  a  master  who 
lived  a  generation  before  him  did  not 
use  this  or  that  process  of  painting, 
having  a  choice  of  all,  and  skill  to  use 
them.  Boscbini's  aversion  was  the 
abuse  of  varnishes;  and  it  is  curiona 
that,  among  the  condemned  recipes  ia 
the  olio  (Tabetzo,  for  which  there  ara 
other  authorities  besides  Armenini, 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Marciana 
Manuscript,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  varnish  of  Correggio.  Boschini 
is  speakin^r  oi foreigners^  "  forestiere," 
not  Venetians : — 

"  O  de  cha  strazze  se  fa  cavedal 
D'ogio  d'avezzo.  mastice  e  sandraca, 
K  trementina  (per  no  dir  triaca) 
Robe  che  illusterave  ogai  stival.'* 

— ^Marco  Bobchini,  Vhtisto  (^uinto. 

Mr.  Dyce  is  unfortunate  upon  one 
occassion  in  rejecting  the  evidence  of 
Armenini,  **  because  he  describes  the 
practice  of  another  school,"  **  his  own 
school,  the  school  of  Ferrara."  Upon 
this  Mr.  Morris  Moore  is  somewhat 
sharp  upon  him,  and  quotes  Armenini 
himself,  to  show  that  he  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  any  school,  but  speaks 
from  the  ^'practice  and  ezample  of 
the  most  excellent  artists  that  have 
existed,"  and  that  he  was  of  Faenza, 
not  Ferrara. 

Mrs.  Merrifield,  in  her  valuable 
work  on  the  ancient  practice  of  paint- 
ing, the  result  of  a  Government  Com- 
mission, expresses  great  confidence  In 
the  information  she  received  from  a 
learned  and  skilful  Milanese  painter 
and  cleaner,  Si^or  A.  He  had  par- 
ticularly studied  the  worka  of  Titian, 
and  describes  bis  practice.-  If  his 
account  be  correct,  Titian  certainly 
gin  zed  over  his  %hts  as  well  as  darks ; 
and,  like  Paul  Veronese,  by  the  ac- 
count of  Boschini,  he  painted  the 
shadows  of  blue  drapery  witli  lake. 
•*  He  (Titian)  then  painted  the  lights 
with  flesh-colour,  and  laid  by  the 
picture  to  dry.  After  five  or  six 
months  he  glazed  the  flesh  with  ten  a 
ios$a^  and  let  it  dry.  He  then  painted 
in  the  shades  transparently  (that  is 
without  any  white  in  the  shadows), 
using  a  great  deal  of  aaphaltum'''  with 
ihem."  ^'  He  also  said,  tbut  in  a  blue 
drapery  he  painted  the  shades  with 


*  Not  such  atphaltum  as  is  now  commonly  used;  he  had  a  method  of  preparing 
it  U>  iwidez  itumocuous. 
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lake,  and  then  laid  on  the  lights  (with 
white) ;  that  these  colonrs  were  laid 
on  with  great  body,  and,  when  dry, 
he  took  a  large  brash  and  spread  the 
biadetto  over  the  whole.^'  Thip  bia- 
detto  was  nsed  by  Paul  Veronese ;  we 
supposed  it  was  a  blue  from  copper, 
and,  owing  to  its  liability  to  tnm 
green,  ns^  without  oil.  Now,  if 
such  was  the  practice  of  Titian,  it  was 
most  likely  in  some  degree  the  prac- 
tice also  of  Paul  Veronese,  who, 
though  younger,  was  contemporary 
with  Titian.  We  somewhat  enlarge 
upon  this  question  here,  because,  by  the 
evidence  given,  doubts  were  thrown 
upon  the  oriffinality  of  the  '*  Consecra- 
tion of  St  Nicolas,"  or  to  prove  that 
no  glazings  had  been  removed. 

We  shall  n6t  pursue  this  subject 
further,  concluding  that,  whatever 
practice  is  in  use  now  by  various 
artists  was  known  by  the  ancient 
masters,  and  some  things  more,  which 
are  either  lost  or  uncertainly  re- 
covered. No  one  has  paid  greater 
attention  to  this  subject,  or  applied  to 
it  more  research  and  discrimination, 
than  Sir  Charles  EastUke.  We  still 
look  for  more  valuable  and  decisive 
information  from  him,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  Italian  schools. 

We  are  certainly  surprised  at  the 
oinnions  given  by  artists  of  eminence 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Claude, 
"The  Queen  of  Shebaf  that  Mr. 
Stansfield  should  confirm  his  opinion 
of  its  being  uninjured  **  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  trees  next  the  sky, 
and  the  foliage  generally,"  because 
those  very  parts  have  appeared  to 
our  eyes  so  feeble,  so  washy,  as  if  at 
some  time  or  other  painted  on  by  an- 
other hand  than  Claude's:  we  say  the. 
same  also,  somewhat  fearlessly,  of  the 
edges  of  the  trees  in  the  small  up- 
right Claude.  The  outlining,  too,  of 
the  cloud  in  the  Queen  of  Sheba  is 
of  the  Siime  feeble  handling ;  and  the 
upper  and  lower  tones  of  the  sky  are 
quite  out  of  agreement.  Mr.  Stansfield 
and  others  think  time  will  restore  the 
lost  tone  and  harmony;  we  cannot 
comprehend  this  judgment  If  time 
can  give  that  peculiar  warm  glow  of 
Claude,  we  should  see  that  time  had 
done  this  kind  or  unkind  office  on  the 
works  of  other  painters,  as  cold  as 
that  picture  is  now.  There  were 
many  who  avoided  this  glow,  as  an 


suited  to  their  subject ;  we  do  not 
see  that  time  has  in  this  respect  eon- 
verted  any  of  them  into  Claudes. 
There  is  Claude's  imitator,  Swnne- 
velt,  without  the  glow:  but  take 
Ru;^sdael,  who  painted  upon  an  op- 
posite principle — we  never  see  that 
glow  thrown  over  his  pictures.  & 
fresh  blue  and  white  skies  are  still 
free  from  that  yellow  toning  of  time's 
fingers.  It  comes  to  this—either 
Claude  painted  his  peculiar  dow,  or 
time  did  for  him.  If  Time  cud  it  for 
him.  Time  must  have  been  constrained 
by  bis  office  and  nature  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  others.  He  did  not 
do  so  for  others,  or  Claude's  would 
not  be  a  riow  peculiar  to  him— ergo, 
Claude  did  the  work,  and  not  time. 
But  time  is  also  supposed  to  do  this 
ameliorating  work  very  speedily.  Mr. 
Stansfield  thinks  **  we  all  must  allow 
that  the  Cuyp  has  recovered  its  tooe." 
Will  it  be  allowed?  There  is,  and 
was  after  the  cleaning  of  that  pktnre 
in  1844,  a  pink  colouring  in  tbe  sky, 
whicTi  put  the  whole  picture  out  of 
harmony,  which,  if  painted  by  Cam 
to  be  like  his  other  works,  could  only 
have  been  an  under-tone,  and  by  him 
done  over  with  another,  which  must 
have  been  at  some  time  or  other  re- 
moved. 

How  could  so  skilful  a  marine 
painter  as  Mr.  Stansfield  look  accu- 
rately at  the  water  from  the  fore- 
ground to  the  distance  in  the  Chrade 
and  think  it  uninjured?  The  very 
forms  of  the  waves,  in  the  second  and 
third  distances,  are  interrupted  and 
faint  An  argument  has  been  bronght, 
that,  if  the  sky  had  been  iigored,  the 
ropes  would  have  sufifered.  BesMcs 
that  it  is  merely  assumed  that  they 
have  not  suffered,  that  argumwit  is 
fallacious.  We  have  the  authority  of 
a  very  experienced  picture-cleaner, 
and  one  well  acquainted  with  pictures 
and  all  processes,  which  tends  to  » 
contrary  proof.  De  Burtin,  in  his 
treaties  on  picture-cleaning,  ««y»- 
"  A  point  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  which  never  must  be  lost  right  of, 
is  this,  that  among  the  g:Iazing8  then 
will  be  found  some  which,  althoujp 
very  transparent  and  delicate,  it  » 
nevertheless  very  difficult  to  injure, 
because  they  have  been  laid  on  the 
colour  when  ftesh,  and  have  become 
thoroughly  incorporated  and  nsM 
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5Srj?^'  «wa,ontheeontrMy.tliere  and  ihat  from   1B46  to  the  Drnanl 

wJI  be  found  othew, and  sometimes  time    the    siitisfactory    chaaJThS 

•M  f  ^TI^''.*  ."°**^  "^""^^ >*  **'^^"  P*«^  in  the  piot^  cleSed. 
wtach  will  yet  keiiijaredverjreaday.       With  regard  to  Claude's  gewmA 

because  ttiey  stand  separate  from,  aud  yellow  tone,  there  femaios  yett  que^ 

do  not  adhere  to  the  colour  beneath  tion  to  be  asked-Did  be  take  it  fW>ai 

Ciem,  that  having  been  almost  dry  nature,  or  did  he  add  it  with  a  view 


ere  they  were  put  on."  Now,  sup- 
posing  that  Claude^  gHiw  were— we 
say  not  that  it  was— an  after-glaze, 
the  ropes  may  have  been  put  m  on 
the  wet  sky.    Does  any  one    think 


of  improving  nature  1  Quite  awara 
that  the  question  will  shock  the  Na- 
turalists,  we  still  venture  it.  In  the 
first  place,  be  it  observed— and  we  have 
.,  ,  _.     ^  ^      ^.  .  noticed  it  elsewhere  in  the  paireaef 

that  Claude's  skies  were  painted  at   this  Magazine— nature  will  bairmat 
one  pamting;  or  even  two  ?  liberties  with  regaid  to  colour,  with. 

Mr.  Btansfield  bad  used  the  words   out  losing  her  characteristics.    Colour 


''raw  and  disagreeable;"  but  being 
asked  if  he  thought  that  picture 
raw  and  disagreeable  when  it  left 
Claude's  easel!  replies.  No.  We 
must  in  justice  say,  that  he  somewhat 
modifies  the  expression.  **  Perhaps  I 
have  used  a  wrong  term  in  saying 
*raw'  dnd  'disagreeable,'  for  we 
all  paint  for  time  to  have  some  effect 


may  be  said,  in  this  sense,  to  be  the 
poetical  language  of  nature.  It  Is 
astonishing  that  any  can  doubt  whe- 
ther or  not  this  view  of  nature  was 
taken  by  the  Ancient  Mastefti.  It  is 
unfashionable  now.  To  apply  this 
to  Claude :  In  Sir  David  Brewster's 
evidence,  we  find  mention  made  of 
'*  Claude  glasses,"  some  of  which  he 


upon  our  picturea"    Notwithstanding  produced.    He  considered  that,  look-- 

Mr.  Stansfield's  great  experience,  we  mg  through  these,  the  tone  would  be 

more  than  doubt  this  fallacy  as  to  much  restored  to  the  eye.    «*I  con- 

time.    We  know  it  to  be, and  to  have  ceive,"  he   says,  "this  (the   yellow 

been,  a   favourite   maxim  of  many  tone)  is  proved  by  the  glasses,  whi^ 

painters  of  the  English  school,  that  I  have  produced,  havhig  got  the  name 

time  will  remedy  rawness,  and  make  of  Claude  Lorrame  glasses  frem  their 


their  works  in  mellowness  what  those 

of  the  ancient   masters  were.     We 

utterly  disbelieve  it^  and  for  the  foU 

lowing  reasons :    It  is  out  of  character 

with  the  mind  of  genius  purposely  to 

leave  a  work  incomplete.    The  idea 
of  perfection  being  u  the  mind,  the 

hand    cannot  resist    the   operation.  , ^ 

Then,  has  time  had  that  effect  upon  four,  or  five  together,  and  they  were 
more  modem  works?  We  appeal  for  very  much  used  by  tourists  who  used 
evidence  to  the  Vernon  Gallery.  Are  to  see  the  English  Lakes  ?^-were  they 
the  pictures  there  better  than  when  not  of  different  colours — ^bluct  pink, 
they  were  firesh  from  the  easel?  Not  green,  and  almost  every  shade T 
one,  we  verily  believe,  and  ^moi^  some  ''No  such  name  was  ^ven  to  suck 
to  be  much  worse.   This  was  a  notion   glasses  as  you  njfer  to  m  your  qnee- 


giving  that  general  tone  to  nature 
that  characterises  all  his  picturea." 
This  leads  to  a  slight  discussion  on' 
the  subject  of  the  dasses.  Mr.  R 
Wall  asks  Sir  David,  ^  Are  you  not 
aware  that,  about  forty-five  yean 
ago,  those  CUude  Lorraine  glasses 
were  introduced  and  sold,  three,  or 


of  Constable's  and  his  followers,  and 
it  has  infected  the  minds  of  too  manv. 
He  painted  as  if  he  would  frost  his 
pictures  with  white— has  time  finished 
them  to  his  conceived  perfection! 
Those  who  trust  to  time  must,  we 


tion."  Mr.  B.  Wall:  *«I  venture  to 
differ  frem  your  high  authority,  and 
to  think  that  the  glass  which  you  call 
a  Claude  Lorraine  glass  is  not  the' 
only  glass  that  went  bv  that  name ; 
therefore    that    the     inferenee 


only  ( 
ana 


fear,  also  trust  to  the  picture-cleaner  which  you  have  drawn,  that  the  yel 

and  picture-toner,  against  whom  there  low  one  was  the  proper  one  to  use 

is,  rather  inconsistently,  a  considerable  when  you  looked  at  Claude's  piotares, 

outcry.    Tlus  is  a  point  not  requiring  was  not  correct."    Mr.  Stirling  asks 

a  test  of  long  ages.    Mr.  Stan^eld  if  there  is  not  another  thing  called 

Mmselfthinks*'The  Queen  of  Sheba"  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  <«  a  piece  of 

win  reeover  its  tone  in  six  months,  ooloured  (^ wluoh  is  used  to  rsdme* 
v<n^Lzxv.                              12 
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Ibe  1«id8o^>e,  and  refloot  it  like  the 
mffloe  of  a  mirror  T  Sir  David  aayai 
he  tieyer  saw  it  done  with  coloured 
glaw.  The  differeBce  between  the 
dM«  spoken  of  by  Sir  David,  and 
ftat  }}j  Mr.  B.  Wallf  doea  not  seem 
viefy  miportantk — it  being  that  one 
•dmita  other  colours  more  freely  than 
the  other.  Mr.  Wall  ia  not,  howevert 
quite  correct  in  limiting  the  invention 
to  forty-five  years  ago.  We  have 
one  in  our  poaseaaioD  which  we  know 
to  have  been  in  existence  very  near  a 
otatary,  and  it  has  always  been  called 
^  a.  Claude  glass.  I  believe  it  has  been 
in  use,  aa  was  the  black  glaaa,  in  the 
dnya  of  the  Old  Maeters.  The  effect 
on  the  natural  landscape  is  curionst 
and  worth  recording.  The  yellow 
class  ia  very  extraorainary :  it  won- 
itously  heightens  the  lighta,  so  that 
a'  sky,  for  instance,  in  i^hich  scarcely 
an  illuminated  cloud  is  seep,  looked 
at  through  this  glass,  exhibits  great 
viuiety  of  parts.  Shadows  are  deep- 
ened, and  light  strengthened;  real 
oolours  not  lost,  but  as  it  weie  cover- 
ed with  a  glaze.  We  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  Rembrandt  used 
it|  his  pictures  are  so  like  nature  seen 
through  that  medium.  It  mostly  re- 
daces  the  blue,  making  it  greenish. 
There  was  a  little  picture  of  Rem- 
bnndt  exhibited  some  veam  ago  at 
the  Institution  in  PalUMall,  which 
presented  exactly  the  effect  we  speak 
of*  It  was  a  most  simple  subject— a 
hilly  ground,  on  the  undulating  suni- 
mit  of  which,  on  one  sidci  was  a 
village  church  amonff  tree^,  on  the 
elher  a  few  scattered  houses,  all  dark, 

r'  1st  the  sky ;  from  the  division  of 
hill)  a  road  very  indistinct  came 
d^wn  to  the  foreground,  which,  to  Uie 
ri|^t»  melted  off  mto  a  dark  brook, 
ffoing  into  deep  shade,  where  it  was 
lest  The  skv  was  exceedingly  lumin* 
ow — ^a  cloud  rising  over  the  village, 
stieh  as  would  **drop  fatneas,*'  and 
the  whole  tone  of  that  greenish-grey, 
with  rich-toned  illuminationSi  which 
the  Claude  glass  constantly  presents 
to  the  eye.  In.  a  paper  of  this  Maga- 
xhie  of  1847,  in  which  we  had  occa- 
s}on  to  speak  of  colour,  and  the  habit 
of  4he  Old  Mii4ters  in.  deviaU^g  frooi 
the  common,  obvious  colouring  of 
natune,  we  alloded  to  this  Claude 
I^mw  ghws,  *"  This  may  be  ex. 
enplified  by   a   dark    mirror  — and, 


better  stilly  If  a  Cbn^  glsjia,  as  tt 
is  called,  by  whieh  wi»  UK>k  at  natars 
through  coloured  glaases.  We  do  not 
the  less  recognise  naltare— nny,  it  is 
impoB«ble  not  tp  be  charmea  with 
the  diflferenee,  and  yet  not  for  a  mor 
m^t  question  the  truth.  We  are 
not  here  discussing  the  pronde^  of 
u»ng  such  glasses— it  may  hfi  nghU 
or  it  may  be  wrong,  according  to  the 
purpose  the  painter  may  have.  We 
only  mean  to  asa^  that  natiire  will 
bear  the  changes  and  not  ofiQend  any 
aense.  The  absolute  naturalness, 
then,  of  the  colours  of  natuie,  in  its 
atrictest  and  most  limited  sense,  looal 
and  aerial,  is  not  so  necessary  a^  that 
the  eye  cannot  be  gratified  without 
it  And.  it  follows,  that  agreeability 
of  colour  doef  not  depend  upon  thi^ 
strict  naturalness." 

We  learn  from  Mrs.  Merrifidd,  that 
Signer  A.  showed  her  a  bliiek  mirror, 
which  had  heloQged  to  Bambocdo 
(Peter  Van  Laer).  "This  minor 
was  bequeathed  by  Bambocoio  to 
Caspar  Poussin ;  by  the  latter  to 
some  other  painter,  until  it  ultimately 
came  into  the  handa  of  Signer  A.^  Il 
is  admitted  by  Mr,  Seguier  himaol^ 
as  by  other  witnesses,  that  Claude 
painted  thinly,  semi-opaque  over  dark, 
but  this  is  called*^ scumbling.**  It  is, 
however,  in  fact^  if  done  with  a  free 
not  dry  brush,  a  glaze,  and  he  may 
have  thus  toned  his  pictures  That 
tone  once  removed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Sheba,  we  believe  irrecoverable 
butbysu^h  a  masterJiapd  aa  put  it 
on,  and  possessed  of  the  same  pure 
medium.  We  fancy  we  dkcover  in 
the  workipjg  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
detail  of  his  pictures  was  painted  in 
this  method.  To  expect  that  time 
only  will  restore  that  fine  glow  ia 
worthy  the  philosopher  of  Laputa, 
and  his  resolution  to  extract  sun- 
beams from  cucumbers.  Poor  Claude ! 
Professofs  o(.  the  art  of.  palntinff 
are  far  worse  off  than  professors' 
of  literature,  whose  tormentors  are 
but  the  printer's  devil  and  the  com- 
positor. The  poor  painter  has  an 
endless  generation  of  tormentors. 
The  '<Quidlibet  audendl''ia  not  his 
motto;  his  genius  will  never  be  hilf 
so  daring  as.  the  hands  of  h^  scrub-, 
bers.  Let  hini  sit  at  his  eapol^and,  m 
hia  enthusiasm^  throw  sunshine  frmp 
his  brush,  'an4  dream  fon^  fh^);  it 
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will  \m  efeermA;  oi  bosi  of  elettiem 
ara  looking  over  bis  ahoslder,  or  lurk- 
m|p  i&  secret,  to  catch  tiie  treasure. 
alia  smudge  Ins  dream  and  his  worlr 
out  for  ever.  And  when  they  have 
visiUy,  too  vimbly,  done  their  worst, 
old  'nme ,  Uiat  n^  to  be  represented 
as  the  **Bdftx  rernm,'*  the  general 
destrqireri  is  introduced  aS  a  newly- 
dabbed  prefisesor  of  the  art  df  cleaning 
and  restoring  by  diit. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  speaik 
disredpeetfoUy  of  pictnre-efeaners,  or 
netnra-wnishers,  or  picture-dealers. 
There  are  many  very  skilfnl  and  very 
Qsefbl,  and,  of  dealers,  hononrable  and 
liberal.  Nor  do  we  say^thls  without 
knowledge;  yet  habit  creates  bold- 
iMaB»aBa  removes  caution.  Like  the 
medSeal  profesaion,  elesnenhip,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  most  kill  before  it  has 
learned  to  core.  But  the  professors 
aomeftimea  forget  the  wholesome  rule, 
« Fiat  ezperimentum  in  corpore  vili." 
£▼«&  the  wise  Sir  David  Brewster 
oonfMses  to  having  dabbled  in  de« 
strnetion.  There  is  not  a  man  of  note 
in  it  Imt  must  have  killed  his  man ; 
and  few  are  so  happy  as  the  wonder- 
fa!  Mr.  Lance,  to  make  a  new  one  so 
well  that  none  can  tell  the  diflerence. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Lance's  magic  brush  £d 
a  great  deal  more.  A  cleaner  had 
wiped  oiit  of  eziBtence  whole  mem- 
bers— man  and  horse ;  sometimes  had 
left  half  a  horse,  and  scarcely  half  a 
maB,  and  sometimes  had  ironed  them 
all  o«it  together.  Mr.  Lance  brought 
all  to  Hfe  again,  without  hatmg  ever 
seen  one  of  tiiem ;  and  all  so  like,  that 
thdr  moat  finbiliar  acquaintances  had 
never  mlMied  thein,  ntit  known  thej 
had  ever  been  defunct  Yet  was  hn 
al  to  his  skill.    He  never 


fofhisj^rfomumce.  Man  and 
horse  were  revivified,  and  remounted, 
aacl  eaaaeolBd  with  lite  utmost  grace 
and  pftieiMOS  before  Idinscvf  and  tho 
pnMic,  wtt  unbomided  .ippbrase; 
and  tlie  wonderfol  restorer  was  con- 
tented to  rft  aQie«lyinaeottter,as  if 
nneonsdous  of  his  owh  creations,  and 
deaf  to  tho  loudest  blast  of  Fame's 
trumpet  H  we  have  w^rieid  out* 
readem  witfaf  too'  long  diaeussions  upon' 
tednicaKtfes,  we  can  now'  make 
amends  by  retiring  l>ebfnd  the  scenes, 
first  hittodwdng'  Mr.  Lan<se  himself, 
who  will-  be  as  atfiiifili^  to  others  ar 
he  bM  be«fr  to  uar     JMt  th<^  Is  a 


prologue  to  everv  ft^y;  we  would 
not  usher  In  so  celebrated  a  performer 
without  oine. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  Na- 
tional  Uallerv  knows  the  Velasques 
**  Boar-hunt"  It  was  always  a  cele- 
brated picture,  and  henceforth  will  be 
more  celebrated  than  ever.  In  thd 
very  Ind^x  of  tile  Report  it  occupies 
more  than  a  whole  page.  The  famous 
Brymanthian  boar  never  gave  half 
the  sport,  though  it  requirMi  a  Her- 
cules to  kill  Mm.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference: he  was  killed,  and  frightened 
people  after  he  was  dead;  this  boar 
was  killed,  and  brought  to  life  agate^ 
and  pleased  every  one  ever. after.  It 
had  been  huntea  in  many  countries, 
and  would  have  been  hunted  in  many 
more,  had  it  not  received  its  Apo- 
theosis ftom  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  found  a  place  in  the  galaxy 
of  the  National  Gallery. 

This  picture  was  presented  to  Lord 
Cowtey  by  the  Court  of  Spain;  and' 
from  him  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Farrer,  a  deder  in  pictures.  By  him 
it  was  sent  to  Holland,  having  been 
reftised  by  our  GalleiT,  and  ofiered  to 
the  king,  who  rejected  it  On  its  re- 
turn  ftom  Holland.  Mr.  Farrer  left  it 
in  its  caee  in  his  front  shop,  with  the' 
direction  on  it  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Holland — no  direction  to  Mr.  Far- 
rer  appearing.  Mr.  B.  Wall,  one  of 
the  Commlssionertit,  sees  the  case,  and 
asks  what  it  contains ;  is  told  the  Vel- 
asquez: has  the  **  impressiori,**  but  Is' 
not  quite  certain,  that  Mr.  Farrer  toid* 
him  it  was  gomg  to  the  King  of  Hol- 
land! Mr.  b;  Wall  upoti  this  g^^ 
to  Sbr  Robert  Peel,  and  botfi  feak^' 
the  picture  may  be  lost;  and,  with 
the  sanction,  ana  at  thei  desire  of  ^ 
R.  Peel,  it  was  purchased  for  the  Gal- 
leiT. Now,  Mr.  B.  Wall  was  not  the 
only  person  who  saw  the  catie  in  Mr. 
Faner's  shop;  Mr.  Moiris  Moore  waif 
one,  and^,  ai  he  says,  th^re  were  mady 
otheriL  He  nameto  two  -  Mr.  Coniufl^^ 
haav  and.  Mr.  Chambeni  Hall— to  SCt 
of  whom  Mr.  Farref,  accor^ng  to  the' 
evidtoceofMr.  Morris  Moore,  told  tM 
samo  tal«— namely,  «•  that  the  Trua;' 
teeto  w^td  btit  jttrf  hr  tiftie  to  s^ve  if' 
fromezpOrtatibiltotheKing'of  HoU 
land:"  Thii^  M^.  Pkrrer  stoutly  d^ 
nieii,  txsSt  Mr.  Morris  Moore  oit&ti\4 
take  hii^  oath  to  the  f^t  In  tlie' 
deuM,  M^  FkMTitat^  thi^lie  m^ ' 
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have  said  be  wm  going  to^  send  it 
abroad^  for  that  he  hitended  to  offer 
it  in  Paris;  but,  after  a  while,. speaks 
rather  uncertainly,  not  knowing  ex- 
actly where  abroad  he  should  have 
seat  it ;  but  it  is  possible  he  may  have 


lected  for  that  purpose.  Sr  David 
Wilkie,  Sir  E^dwin  Landseer,  and  my- 
self, were  mentioned ;  bat  it  was  rap* 
posed  that  neither  Su-  David  Wilkis 
nor  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  woold  flive 
their  time  to  it,  and  that  probably  I 


intended  ap^in  to  send  it  to  Holland,   might;  and,  therefore,  the  picture  was 

„_:i      _  i-._j  ^o ._^.^_  XI.-X  XL-    placed  with  me,  with  a  rejwesentatioD 

that  if  I  did  not  do  somethine  to  it, 
serious  consequences  would  follow  to 
the  cleaner.  I  undertook  it,  tboosb 
I  was  very  much   employed  at  the 


under  a  kmd  of  conviction  that  the 
King  of  Holland  would,  after  all, 
have  it.  Then  he  asiierts  that  the 
visit  from,  and  conversation  with,  Mr. 

Morris  Moore,  upon  the  subject  were ,_^ ^„^ ... 

before,  not  after,  the  picture  had  gone  time ;  and,  to  bo  as  abort  as  possible, 
to  Holland.  Mr.  Moore,  on  the  other  I  painted  on  this  picture.  I  ^eraily 
haind,  is  positive  it  was  after  it  had   paint  very  rapid!  v*  and  I  painted  on 


returned,  Decause  it  was  then  secured 
for  tiic  National  Gallery,  and  Mr.  Far- 
rer  admits  it  was  not  so  secured  till 
after  its  return  from  Holland.  This 
is,  as  for  as  we  can  make  it,  a  plain 
.  statement^in  abstract,  from  the  evi- 
dence, 
these 

found  them ;  so  do  we.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  that  truth  lies  somewhere 
between  two  contradictory  statements. 
Wherever  it  may  appear  to  lie,  there 


that  occasion  us  industriously  u  I 
could,  and  was  engaged  for  six  weeks 
upon  it.  When  it  was  completed. 
Lord  Cowley  saw  it,  never  barioff 
been  aware  of  the  misfortune  that  had 
happened  to  the  picture.  It  was  then 
The  Commissioners  leave  in  Mr.  Thane's  po88e88ion,and  remain- 
discrepancies"    where    they   ed  with  him  some  time  afterwards. 

From  that  time  I  saw  no  more  of  the 
picture  until  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
British  Gallery  some  time  aiterwaida, 
where  it  was  a  very  popular  picture, 
'louffhtoi.  Si] 


appears  but  little  space,  on  any  inter-  and  was  very  much  thought  o£  Sinee 

mediate  ground,  upon  wliich  it  could,  then,  I  have  heard  it  was  sold  to  the 

by  any  possibility, stand  upright  This  nation;  and  twice  I  have  seen  it  in 

little  historv  has  seen  the  picture  lodg-  the  National  Gallery.    I  saw  it  only 

c^  in  the  uallery.    We  must  beff  the  about  a  week  ago,  and  I  then  thon^t 

reader  to  imagine  it  not  as  yet  to  have  it  was  not  in  the  same  condition  (in- 
been  located,  that  he  may  learn  a  little 
of  its  antecedents.    Lord  Cowley  had 


deed,  I  am  certain  it  is  not)  as  when 
it  was  exhibited  in  the  British  Gal- 
lery formerly,  after  I  had  done  it." 
This  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
picture  hiu  been  damaged  in  cleaning. 
Let  us  pursue  the  story  through  qnes- 
tion  ana  answer. 

**  Q.  5124.  What  was  the  state  of 
the  picture  when  it  came  into  vonr 
hanos  ?    There  were  portions  of  the 


plsced  the  picture  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Thane  to  keep,  where  it  remained 
some  years.  But  Mr.  Lance  shall  tell 
the  tale.  **  After  a  considerable  time, 
Mr.  Thane,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  had 
been  commissioned  to  clean  the  pic- 
ture, and  reline  it.    A  colonrman  was 

employed  to  reline  the  picture,  a  most   .— ,     ^ 

skilful  man,  and,  in  relining  it,  I  un-  picture  entirely  gone. — Q.  5126.  What 
derstand,  he  blistered  it  with  hot  portions!  Whole  groups  of  figure, 
irons.  .  .  .  When  the  picture  was  re-  and  there  was  a  portion  of  the  fore- 
turned  to  Mr.  Thane  in  this  condition,  ground  entirely  gone  also. — Q.  6136. 
it  naturally  distressed  him  very  much ;  Do  you  mean  £at  celebrated  group 
he  was  a  very  conscientious  man,  and  which  is  so  often  copied-^the  man  in 
he  became  very  deei>ly  distressed  a  red  coat  ?  That  is  original.  I  think 
about  it ;  he  saw  the  picture  passmg  that  any  man,  with  any  knowled^ 
over  his  bed  in  procession.  After  a  of  art,  will  see  at  once  that  that  tf 
certain  time,  he  thought  it  got  worse,  original;  and  I.  am  only  sufpriaed 
and  that  the  figure  of  it  was  more  that  it  has  not  been  seen  that  other 
attenuated:  and  at  length  he  fancied  parts  are  original  also.— Q.  5127. 
he  saw  a  skeleton.  In  fkot,  the  poor  Which  portions  of  these  groups  M 
man's  mind  was  venr  much  injured,  yoi)  chiefly  restore?  You  are  very 
It  was  then  proposed  that  he  shonld  near  tiie  mark  when  you  spesk  of  the 
employ  some  painter  to  restore  the  red  coat;  it  is  the  group  on  tiie  right 
pioture;  and  three  peroons  were  se-   hand;  the  outiiues  were  entiielygM^- 
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^Q,  5128.  Do  yon  mean  to  tay,  that 
tiw  whole  of  the  paint  was  removed 
fiomthat  part  of  the  picture!  En- 
tirely.— Q.  5129.  Was  the  canvass  laid 
bsre!  Entirely.— Q.  6130.  What 
guide  had  you  in  repainting:  those 
groups?  Not  any. — Q  5131.  Did  yon 
paint  groups  that  you  youreelf  ima- 
gmed  and  designed!  Yes.— Q.  6132. 
Did  Lord  Cowley  not  distineuish  any 
^ifierence  in  the  groups  !  ^t  any. — 
Q.5133.  What  was  the  extent  of 
paint  waning  on  that  group  which 
JOXL  say  you  repainted  on  the  right — 
was  H  a  portion  as  large  as  a  sheet  of 
note-paper!  Larger,  considerably; 
the  figures  tiiemselves  are  larger  than 
thai— Q.  6134.  Was  it  as  large  as  a 
aheet  of  foolscap!  About  that  size,  I 
ihould  imagine. — Q.  5136.  There  was 
a  piece  of  the  original  paint  wanting 
aa  krge  bb  that?  Yes,  in  the  fore- 
ground.—Q.  6136.  It  was  totally 
wanting,  and  the  canvass  to  that  ex- 
tent laid  bare— is  that  so!  Yes.— 
Q.  5137.  And  on  that  bare  canvass 
yon  painted  the  groups  of  figures  we 
see  now !  ExactI v.— Q.  51 38.  Will 
yon  have  the  goodness  to  describe  to 
the  committee  any  other  portions  of 
the  picture  where  the  paint  was  in  a 
aimiiar  or  in  an  analogous  state  !  The 
whole  of  the  centre  of  the  picture  was 
destroyed,  with  slight  indications  here 
and  there  of  men ;  there  were  some 
Den  without  horses,  and  some  horses 
without  men.— Q.  6139.  That  is  in 
the  arena!  Yes.— Q.  6140.  You  are 
Bpeakmg  of  the  figures  on  horseback  ! 
Yea:  some  riders  had  no  horses,  and 
iome  horses  had  no  riders." 

We  must  curtail  the  evidence  for 
want  of  space,  it  appears  that  his 
broah,  taking  the  number  of  square 
feet,  went  over  a  great  deal  more  than 
bair.  He  is  sorry  to  say  it  is  now 
Kone  beck  to  **  Velasquez  mutilated." 
But  are  there  not  infallible  judges  to 
&cover  all  this  repainting  !  •*  i  may 
mention  that,  many  years  ago,  when 
the  picture  was  at  the  British  Gallery, 
I  waa  invited  by  a  member  of  the 
Academy  to  go  and  look  at  it;  and  I 
went  there ;  Mr.  Seguier,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard (who  was  also  a  picture- cleaner) 
Were  present  They  said,  *  I  know 
what  you  have  come  for ;  you  have 
oooe  to  see  the  magnificent  Velas- 
quez.' I  said,  •  WelH  I  have ;'  and, 
wftii  the  greatest   almplicity  in  the 


world«  I  said  it  gave  me  a  notion 
that  some  part  had  oeen  much  repair- 
ed and  painted  upon :  upon  which  Mr. 
Barnard,  the  keeper  of  the  British 
Institution*  said  immediately,  *No, 
you  are  wrons  there;  we  never  had 
a  picture  so  free  from  repair  in  our 
lives.*  I  did  not  think  it  at  all  desir- 
able to  make  any  statement,**  dto. 
He  hopes  there  is  no  engraving  of  the 
picture,  for  the  group  in  the  fore> 
ground,  entirely  his,  would  bedeteet> 
ed  immediately. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Lance's  doings  with 
this  celebrated  Boar-hunt,  which, 
whatever  part  of  it  maybe  by  Mr. 
Lance,  we  are  very  glad  to  see  m  our 
National  Gallery,  and  should  have 
been  more  glad  if  they  had  abstained 
from  cleaning  it.  But  Mr.  Lance  has 
further  amusement  for  na.  That  ac- 
count is  the  serious  play  in  wbkh  he 
was  principal  actor.  Wo  shall  see 
htm  again  in  the  entertainment.  It 
has  a  very  excellent  titie — "  Diogenes 
hi  search  of  an  Honest  Man."  The 
part  of  Diogenes,  Mr.  Lance;  the 
point  being,  the  vain  search  for  a  time, 
out  discovered  at  laat— in  whom  !  In 
a  negro.  This  was  Mr.  Diogenes 
Lance's  satirical  discovery.  There 
are  countries  where  the  scene  most 
not  be  exhibited.  He  shall  tell  the 
story.  **Q.  5230.  Have  you  ever 
restored  any  other  picture  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  your  professional  prac- 
tice !  During  the  time  1  was  encaged 
upon  that  picture  at  Mr.  Thane^s  he 
had  a  picture  belonging  to  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  York,  to  which  rather  an 
amusing  thing  occurred. — Q.  5231. 
What  was  the  subject  of  it!  It  was 
a  picture  of  Diogenes  in  search  of  an 
Honest  Man,  by  Rembrandt;  a  por- 
tion of  it  was  much  injured.  Mr. 
Thane  said  to  me,  *  I  wish  you  would 
help  me  out  in  this  difficulty.'  He-did 
not  paint  himself.— Q.  6232.  Which 
Archbishop  was  it !  The  Archbishop 
of  York.  I  said,  *  What  am  I  to  do! 
tell  me  what  vou  want'  He  said, 
'There's  a  deficiency  here— what  is 
itr  I  said, 'It  appears  to  me  very 
much  as  if  a  cow  s  head  had  been 
there.'  He  said,  *It  cannot  bo  a 
cow's  head ;  for  how  could  a  cow  stand 
there!*  I  said, 'That  is  very  true; 
there  is  no  room  for  her  legs.'  I  fan- 
cied first  one  thinff,  then  another :  at 
one  time,  1  fanced  it  was  a  tree  thai 
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mam  wantiDg;  and  9ji  l^nffthl  ^[d, 
♦  Well,  I  win  tell  JQ^n  what  wifl  do— 
if  jrou  will  let  me  piit  in  a  black  man 
fi^nnniog,  that  will  do  very  well,  and 
rather  help  out  the  aubiect'  He  aaid 
'^Conld  vou  put  in  a  black  manf  I 
aaid,  *Ve8,  in  a  v^  abort  time:* 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  I  painted 
In  a  black  nian*B  head,  whi^  waa 
8Md  very  much  to  have  improved  the 
picture.  Shortly  afterwarda  Mr.  W&r- 
court  came  in,  and  aeeing  the  picture, 
he  aaid,  *  Dear  me,  Mr.  Thane,  how 
beautifully  they  have  ffot  out  thia  pic- 
ture! my  fiither  wiJT  be  delighted 
We  never  aaw  tUa  black  man  l>efore.' 
'  And  that  ia  the  extent  of  my  picture- 
repairing."  Mr.  Lance  ia  a  mao  of 
humor.  When  Mr.  Harcourt  came 
to  exnouno  the  picture,  did  what  hia 
nameaake  Launce  in  the  play  aaid 
occur  to  the  painter?  This  ia  **  the 
blackeat  newa  tbat  ever  thou  heard'at." 
But  no ;  both  Lancea  were  dlacreet  in 
thehr  humour,  and  the  one  thought 
tike  the  other— "Thou  ahalt  never 
t  a  secret  from  me  but  by  a  parable. 


Th< 


le  idea  of  a  black  man  grinning  at 
the  folly  of  Diogenes,  in  looking  for 
an  honeat  man  among  the  whiteu,  was 
a  most  original  piece  of  humour,  wor- 
thy the  concentrated  geniuses  of  all 
the  liBuncea  that  ever  were. 

All  the  world  knew  Mr.  Lance*8 
powera  as  a  painter  of  atill  life ;  he 
has  now  doubly  established  his  fame, 
and  notwithstanding  that  his  modeaty 
would  look  shy  upon  his  performancea 
on  the  Velasquez  "The  Boar-bunt," 
aa  ncbody  else  has  been  startled  by 
them,  we  aincerelj  hope  they  will  be 
allowed  to  remam— niat  is,  as  much 
of  them  aa  the  cleaners  have  spared. 
We  hope,  also,  that  no  experimental- 
ists in  nostruma  will  be  allowed  to 
rdterate  the  attempt  of  the  fable,  and 
try  to  **  wash  hia  blackamore  white." 
JLet  this  be  the  picture's  motto — ^  Hie 
niffer  est,  hunc  tu caveto." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  picture-clean- 
ing has  become  a  necessary  evil,  aa 
Mtients  who  have  been  long  under 
the  hands  of  empirics  must  needs 
have  recourse  to  regular  practitioners 
to  preserve  even  a  sickly  life.  Empi- 
rical nostrums  must  be  ffot  out  of  toe 
constitution,  for  by  a  habit  of  mainte- 
nance, however  advantageous  they 
may  appear  at  first,  they  are  sure  to 
ride  with  the  (}isease»  ^nd    kill  the 


patient    There  ip  the  liryk  |fr.  Be- 

guier^s  boiled  oil,  that  terrible  .blaqk 
dose — must  that  be    allowed  to  re- 
main! Then  cornea  the  quesUoB,  Igr 
what  desperate  remedies  ia  it  to  be 
eradicated?       There    la  the  Gaapar 
Poussin  landscape    near  the  iojured 
Claude  <*  Queen  of  Sheba,"  the  *"  Aktr 
ham  and  Isaac :"    we  remember  it  a 
very   beautiful   clear    pbture.    It  is 
now  all  obscured;    there  are  large 
hrowB  patches  in  the  once  ludd  d^- 
As  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pic- 
ture i  in  the  Gallery  are  auiSeringUAder 
thia  oil-disease,  and  aeem  to  petition 
for  a  ticket  to  the  hospital,  we  offer  a 
suggestion  made  by  De  Burtin,  that 
experienced  and  cautious  cleaner,  who 
speaks  with  utter  abhorrence  of  the 
oiling  system.    He  says  that  he  toed 
every  secret  of  hia  art  without  soocen; 
**  continuing  always  my  experimentB, 
however,  though  with  little  hope^  I 
have  at  length  had  the  hapinDeaa  to 
find  in  the  application  of  this  same 
oil  itself  the  means  of  so  sofWoi^g  tbe 
old  oil,  that  I  have  afterwards,  with 
spirit  of  wine,  removed  both  the  oili, 
new  and  old  togetlier,  without  at  all 
injuring  the  picture.    Although  tjui 
plan  has  aucceeded  equally  well  with 
four  pictured  on  which  I  had  occuum 
to  employ  it,  yet  I  must  not  be  uoder 
stood  to  hoUl  It  out  as  infalUble  uoiiJ, 
from  the  number  of  cases  in  wbiph 
it  is  tried,  and  the  uniformity  of  ite 
success,  it  shall    earn  for  itaelf  that 
title ;  but,  persuaded  that  the  want  of 
other  known  means  will  induce  cos* 
noisseurs  to  make  trial  of  tbia  one,  I 
feel  desirous  to  put  them  in  possesaicffl 
of  all  the  information  that  I  myaelf 
have  in  regard  to  it    My  four  pic- 
tures, all  painted  on  panel,  were  evi- 
dently covered  with  an  oil  which  gave 
them  an  aspect  alike  aad  and  monoto- 
nous, and  which  seemed  to  be  of  maoj 
years'  duration.    I  gave  them  a  cost 
of  Imaeed  oil  during  the  warmest  dayi 
of  summer,  renewing  once,  andevflj 
twice  apday,  the  places  on  which  »J 
seemed    to   be    absorbed.    On  the 
twelfth  day  the  oil  on  one  of  the  pic- 
tures was  become  ^o  softened  that  » 
clung  to  my  finger.    I  then  employed 
good  spirit  of  wine,  without  ^y  ^^^^ 
admixture  whatever,  to  remove  all  the 
oil  which  I  had  put  upon  the  pictoree, 
and  the  pleasure  I  experienced  ^ 
only  equalled  by  a\y  aur^riaeki  whao  l 
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mm  tk0  TlwMii  ^  ih«  eolom  le. 
aftoved  vndar  by  haodi  as  the  spirit  of 
wiM  renftved  tbi  old  ott  along  with 
the  B0V.  After  *  few  days^  interval, 
tlie  otber  three  pietarea  gmre  me  re- 
newed otflBaion  for  congratulatioa  by 
tbo    iane    reaalta»  aaa  with   equal 


De  Bwiia  hoa  at  leaat  the  great 
nerit  of  having  no  eoneealsienta  in 
Ida  praetiee.  And  here  the  Commia- 
aioBOKB  have  done  well  in  reeomn^n^ 
fa^g  that  no  vaniiahea  be  naed,  the 
iMPedieata  of  wbieh  are  kept  aeeret 
w.  Fairer  thinks  he  ia  the  only  per- 
flOB  in  thin  coontry  iwng  gum  damaa. 
He  ie  nufldaken — we  have  wed  it  manjr 
years,  and  agree  with  him  that  it  la 
te  leas  liable  to  chill  than  maatic. 
The  recommendation* also,  thati  before 
etenBinff  a  pictore,  an  aUe  chemist 
ahould  be  applied  to,  is  a  propw  pre- 
eantioii,  which  woi^  of  coarae,  in* 
elude  varniabiag.  That  pietarea  may 
net  be  subject  to  secret  vamisbea) 
the  o^y  one  we  would  have  kept 
aaoroi  js  that  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Nieweohnys,  the  ex^rimentaliaiiMf  in 
which  broo|^ht  the  md^ation  or  the 
eodft  of  laJIipnt  on  the  unfbrtunate 
Gulliver.  Pieture>aeourers  have  been 
hitlierto  a  ruthless  race — with  their 
corroaivea  they  take  the  life's  blood 
oat  of  the  flesh  of  worka,  like  true 
Vampirea,  and  appropriately  enough 
talk  of  eaaipiN^  them  op.  Few  are 
aa  conscientious  as  Mr.  Thane,  to  be 
persecuted  with  the  **  processions"  of 
the  skeletons  they  moke.  There  is  an 
amusing  story  illustrated  bv  Cruik- 
ahank.  A  lover,  anzioua  for  the  aafety 
of  his  sick  mistress,  goes  about  seek- 
ing ^byaieiana:  he  ia  £^ed,  for  the 
ceaasion,  to  see  over  the  doors  of  the 
flMulty  the  ghosts  of  the  patients  they 


had  kUled  It  is  within  doeia  m 
would  have  the  picture  possessor  ge^ 
The  outer  shop  of  the  cleaner  is  eft- 
chantiag-^rhaps  it  may  exhibit  a 
face  half  of  which  is  cleaned,  ao4  hfU 
dirty,  that^  aecorduig  lo  Mr.  Ford'a 
notion  of  lookinff  better  and  worae^ 
ooatomers  may  tdce  their  chok^e  of  the 
dingy  or  the  clean.  The  conooissear 
and  collector  need  have  some  ■*]Xabte 
Bolteux"  to  take  them  unseen  late 
the  interior  laboratories  where  thd 
ghosts  and  akeletena  lie  concealed^ 
while  the  Medea's  pot  is  on  the  fir% 
whose  boiling  is  to  tranafer  new  fleah 
to  the  dry  bones,  that  they  may  be 
prodnceabfe  again,  as  they  often  an^ 
noveltiea  of  a  frightful  vigour  and  m- 
natanl  sprightliness,  to  be  reduoedi 
to  an  after-sobriety  under  a  regimen 
of  boiled  oil  and  asphaltum.  Even  Mr. 
Lance'a  work,  which  waa  believed  to 
be  oiiffinal,  haa  been  obscured  sod 
otherwise  damaged.  Salvator  Rooa^a 
**  Mercury  and  the  Woodman,"  is  aa  if 
it  had  been  dipped  in  "the  aoo^ 
Acheron."  There  ia  little  pleasure  in 
looking  at  picturea  in  such  a  state. 
Altogether,  then,  to  leave  picturea 
•*  bkcki  db^y,  and  in  a  filthy  atate*'* 
a  condition  which  Mr.  Stanafield* 
properly  abominates,  is  to  mislead  the 
public,  whom  to  instruct  is  one  great 
object  of  a  National  Gallery.  But 
who  IB  to  restore  the  gem-like  lustra 
when  once  removed?  There  should 
be  a  cleanuDg,  or  rather  a  preservatioB 
committee.  Philoaophers  say,  that 
diamonda  are  but  charcoal;  none  have, 
however,  succeeded  in  converting  the 
carbon  into  diamond ;  but  it  mav  be 
possible  to  convert  the  diamonoa  of 
art  into  charcoal,  or  into  something 
worse,  **  black,  dingy,  and  filthy.** 
We  scarcely  know  where  to  atop 


•  We  owe  it  to  Mr.  StansfieW  to  say,  that  had  the  authority  we  quoted  given,  wili 
Mr.  Stansfield's  aniwert,  the  sobcequent  expknation  of  them,  we  should  not  have  used 
neh  an  ezprenion  as  that  he  **  confessed  an  astonishing  iodiflerence."  We  thm^ 
(eie  qaote  hjs  explanation.  He  is  asked,  {Quettim362a,) ''  You  have  stated  that  yod 
have  not  studied  these  pietures  in  the  National  Gallery  much ;  that  you  were  net 
vary  eoaversant  with  the  works  of  the  old  masters;  and  that  you  bad  not  studied 
those  pictures  in  particular ;  so  you,  from  jrour  previous  knowledae^  of  them,  feel 
competent  to  give  an  oppinion  whether  or  not  they  have  been  injured  in  the  minute 
dietails  to  which  reference  has  been  made?  Yes.  I  think  I  may ;  because  when  f 
spokfr  of  my  ignorance,  I  did  it  in  reference  to  my  not  possessing  the  information  thif 
I  know  many  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Academy  have.  I  should  refer  to  Mr.  Dyttf 
at  ooce  as  a  veiy  great  authority,  and  alM  to  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  himself.  I  haft 
net  theiv  experience  in  Italian  works  of  art,  but  still  l9ie  pictures  that  are  befsiv  A 
Lhava  looked  at  with  admiration,  and  I  know  that  if  there  is  any  ractenal  mpKf 
done  tothoni-sbnU  detect  it  as  soon  as  any  oUe." 
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with  80  Ui|^  a  volume  of  this  Report, 
with  its  evidence  before  na.  The 
oaestions,  with  their  answers,  amount 
to  the  astonishing  number  of  10,410 ! 
We  necessarily  leave  much  matter 
witouched,  very  much  intereatmg 
matter. — We  would  gladly  enlarge 
vpon  some  of  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  in  our  article  on  this  subject  of 
December,  but  adequate  space  in  this 
Msgazine  may  not  be  kllowed.  Yet 
^  We  will  r^er  to  one  suggestion,  be- 
cause it  is  now  the  very  time  that 
Mtblie  attention  should  be  directed  to 
k;  we  mean  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
ftssorships  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  our 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Lord  Palmerston's  letter  to 
the  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  shows 
ttat  great  changes  are  in  contempla- 
tion. Such  proiessorships  would  be  a 
graeefhl  offering  to  the  universities, 
who  may  have  Men  a  little  suspicious 
of  the  movement  of  a  commission ;  and 
we  feel  sure,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  promotive  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
real  taste  of  the  country,  or  more 
beneficial,  as  leading  the  educated  to 
pursuits  of  a  high  and  noble  nature. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
'Removal  of  the  Gallery.'*  The  Blue 
Book  affords  details,  and  plims  of 
dte.  The  appendix  is  full  of  valuable 
information;  but  it  contains  matter 
upon  which  we  feel  some  alarm.  We 
know  there  is  a  scheme,  uoder  peculiar 
favour,  to  make  our  National  Gallery 


a  ChroBologioal  Almaue  of  ^rt,  than 
which  nothing  ean  be  more  woithleaa 
or  more  beyond  the  objects  for  wfaiefa 
we  should  have  a  National  Gallery  at 
all.  What  we  should  eolleet  is  a  large 
subject,  which  we  may  feel  dbpoaed 
to  consider  more  at  large  in  a  ntue 
article. 

The  public  will  now  enquire,  what 
is  to  be  the  reault  of  this  pains-taking 
Commission?  We  are  aware  that 
the  Chairman  repudiates  the  Report 
It  is  one  to  whieh  be  does  not  give 
his  assent.  We  know  not  the  partr- 
culars  fas  which  he  dl^ra  from  the 
Report  a»  asreed  upon.  We  could 
have  wished  for  the  sake  of  the  arta^ 
that  there  had  been  no  difference. 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  system,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
is  most  unsatisfactory.  If  we  would 
have  a  National  Gallery  at  all,  the 
public  have  a  right  to  demand  that  it 
shall  be  one  befitting  the  dignity  of 
the  country  and  tne  obiects  pro- 
posed  by  such  an  establiBfameDt, 
none  of  which,  it  is  manifest  from  the 
entire  evidence,  ean  be  realised  no- 
less  the  trust  be  thoroughly  revised. 
Evils  to  be  avoided  are  now  laid  bare 
to  sight    If  it  be  true, 

"Thejr    Bay   bett   men    are  moulded  out  of 
faults/ 

there  are  faults  enough  to  mould  them 
out  of.  May  we  not,  then,  entertain 
a  hope  that  we  shall  have  a  National 
Gallery? 


A    GLANCE     AT     TUSKISH     HISTOBT. 


Hait  history  recorded  the  increase 
and  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  man^ 
kind  with  the  attention  it  has  be- 
stowed in  chronicling  the  names  of 
the  worthless  dynasties  which  have 
devoured  the  wealth  of  nations,  and 
annihilated  the  accumulaiiona  of  na- 
tional indastry,  the  history  of  the 
Turks  would  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
nuse.  No  other  people  has  made 
tuch  extensive  conquests.  They 
•ubdued  China  before  the  Moguls, 
and  they  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  armies  of  Genghis  Khan  aiid 
Vhunorlane,  which  subdued  Russia 
wtA  raivaged  Syria.  Even  at  the 
pfoaent  day,  though  fallen  from  their 


ancient  power,  they  are  spread  ow 
a  considerable  portion  of  Europe  »na 
Asia,  from  the  Adriatie  and  the  Da^ 
nube  to  the  lake  Baikal  and  the 
sources  of  the  Lena.  Their  original 
seats  are  supposed  to  lie  round  the 
Altai  mountaina.  The  Turkish  na- 
tions of  the  present  day,  besides  the 
descendants  of  the  Seljouks,  the  Tor- 
komans,and  the  Othomans,  who  dwell 
in  the  Sultan's  dominioDS,  are  the 
Usbeks,the  Ugours^the  Kirgisesjtho 
Baakirs,  the  trR>e  called  Nogay  Tar- 
tars, and  the  so-called  Tartars  of 
Astrakan  and  Kasan.  The  real  Ta^ 
tars,  or  Moguls,  are  a  different  peo- 
ple, and  the  Kalmuks  on  the  Vol^ 
are  of  Tartar,  not  Turidafa  i 
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Th»  only  modern  Eon^wtii  nations 
vUeh  pretend  to  be  mentioned  in 
fciptnre,  are  the  Turks  and  Rus- 
sbma.  ifistorical  antiquaries  tell  us 
tiat  T<^annah  is  used  for  Turk ;  and 
tbejr  affirm,  that  the  Tar^^itaoa  of 
Herodotus,  whom  the  Scythians  called 
tbe  founder  of  their  nation,  and  the 
soa  of  Jupiter,  is  identical  with  the 
TMnnah  of  Moses  and  Ezekiel.'*' 

The  Russians  can  boast  of  much 
more  precise  notice  in  Scripture  than 
their  enemies  the  TuAs.  Though 
flieir  name  is  omitted  in  oui^  transla- 
tion, it  oecnrs  in  the  Septuagint  three 
times,  and  under  the  peculiar  ethnic 
denomination  in  which  it  re-appears  in 
the  Bysantine  historians.  The  word 
is  'P^,  and  on  this  natee  Gibbon  re- 
marks, ^Among  the  Greeks  this  na- 
tienal  appellation  has  a  on^tar  form 
as  an  undeclinable  word;*'  but  he 
doea  not  mention  that  it  is  found  in 
^e  Septuagint.  The  second  and 
third  verses  of  the  thirty-eight  chap- 
ter of  Ezekiel,  according  to  the  Greek 
text,  read  thus:  "Son  of  man,  set 
thy  iaee  against  Gog,  the  land  of  Ma- 
eog,  the  chief  prince  of  the  Russians 
C'^X*^*  'P<^)i  Mesheoh  and  Tubal, 
and  prophesy  against  him,  and  say. 
Thus  aaith  the  Lord  God,  I  am  against 
thee,  O  chief  prince  of  the  Russians, 
Mesbeeh  and  IHibal."  And  again,  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  thirty-ninth 
chapter:  ** Therefore,  son  of  man, 
prophesy  aeainst  Gog,  and  say.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am 
aninst  thee,  O  Gog,  the  chief  prince 
<H  the  Russians,  Meshech  and  Tubal.'* 

The  Russians  are  said  also  to  be 
noticed  in  the  Koran,  though  not  with 
the  same  distinctness,  under  the  name 
of  Al  Rass.  In  the  chapter  AI  For- 
kao,  which  is  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sale's 
tnuBslation,  it  is  said,  -^  We  have  pre- 

Cl  for  the  UDJust  a  painful  torment, 
ember  Ad  and  Tamud,  and  those 
who  dwelt  at  Al  Rass  "  In  the  chap- 
ter called  the  letter  Kalf,  which  is  the 
fiftieth  of  Sale's  trauslation,  we  also 
find:  ** The  people  of  Noah,  and  those 
who  dwelt  at  Al  Rass,  and  Thamnd, 
and  Ad,  and  Pharaoh,  accused  the 
prophete  of  injustice.** 


The  earliest  authoffltiea  however, 
who  famish  us  with  an  account  of 
the  Turkteh  nation  as  it  now  ezifte, 
with  the  distinct  nationality  and  Ian* 
guage  preserved  to  the  present  day, 
are  the  Byzantine  historians,  Menan- 
der  and  Theophylactus  Simocalta. 
The  latter  historian  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  Turks  in  the  sixth  century  of 
our  era.  They  were  then  the  sove*' 
reigns  of  a  great  city  called  Tavgas ; 
they  were  the  most  valiant  and  popu- 
lous of  nations  ,*  they  lived  under  the 
protection  of  just  laws,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce.  Tavgas  is 
supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  Chinese 
dty,  which  was  then  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  Turkish  government,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  somewhat  befora  this 
period  the  Turks  had  conquered  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  north  of  China. 
Indeed,  traces  of  the  language  of  thess 
early  conquerora  are  still  preserved, 
which  are  identical  with  the  Turkish 
spoken  to-day  at  Constantinople,  for 
time  hasefiected  less  change  in  the 
Turkish  than  in  any  other  European 
language.  Collateral  evidence  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  Turks  in 
central  Asia  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth,  and  early  part  of  the  sixth 
centuries,  is  afforded  by  the  history  of 
the  life  and  travels  of  Hiouen-thsang, 
recently  translated  by  Monsieur  Julien, 
whether  that  work  be  really  the  com- 
position of  a  Chinese  contemporary, 
or  only  a  Chinese  compilation  from 
earlier  Arabic  authorities,  f  It  is  cer- 
tain that  about  the  oommenoement  of 
the  sixth  century  the  Turks  ruled  all 
central  Asia,  as  for  south  as  the  Hin- 
dookoosh,  including  the  ancient  Sog- 
diana  and  Baetria. 

The  firat  political  intereouree  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  a  European 
state  occurred  towarda  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  The  great  khan  of 
the  Turks  sent  an  embassy  to  Jus- 
tinian I.,  to  pereuade  the  Roman  em- 
pire to  refuse  an  asylum  to  the  Avara. 
The  dominions  then  ruled  by  the  great 
khan  formed  the  first  of  the  three 
great  Turkiah  empires  which  have  ex- 
ercised an  important  inflttence  on  the 


*  Gen.  X.  3  -,  Ezek.  xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6 ;  Herod,  iv.  5. 

t  BUtoire  de  la  vie  de  HiouiH-thtang,  et  de  ttt  vcyaget  de  Flnde^  depuit  Pan  6^ 
j'utgu'en  645-  Par  Hoei  II.  et  Yen-thaong.  Traduite  du  Chinoia  par  Stanislas  Julien. 
Paris:  1853. 
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iMiftl  eonditiM  ^  the  ChristiMi  na- 
lion%  both  io  Evrape  aod  Aauu  The 
•so^mL  of  tbeM  enfiree  wm  tlMtt  of 
the  Sdjonk  Tnrlu,  wbiefa  eanaed  the 
onwidee,  and  ruined  the  Byzantiiie 
eniMre.  And  the  thiid  wee  tiuit  of 
the  Otboman  Turka,  which  deetroyed 
the  Greek  empire,  and  haa  long  beev 
/  the  maater,  patron,  or  tyrant,  of  the 

Ctriaroha  ta  Conatantinoole,  Jeni8»- 
n,  Antiooh,  and  Alezanaria. 
The  firat  Turkiah  empire  took  ita 
liae  from  the  oppreeaion  of  the  Avafs, 
who  were  the  dominant  people  in 
Aaia,  and  who  are  aappoaed  to  have 
hfMKk  a  mixed  race  of  Mogul  and 
Tnrkiab  origin.  The  oppreaaion  of 
the  Avara  waa  anbmittea  to  aa  long 
aa  the  body  of  the  Turkiah  people 
waa  confined  by  ita  cueumataneea  to 
aft  affiicttltoial  and  paatoral  life.  The 
popuation  being  uiaperaed  in  email 
eommonitiea,  which  lived  without 
much  intereommunication,  waa  com* 
poeed  of  aa  many  isolated  tribea  aa 
there  are  aprinsa  in  the  plaina  they 
iBfanbited;  ana  these  tribea  were 
aa  inoapable  of  acquiring  common 
aotivee  of  action  aa  the  population 
«f  the  ialanda  in  the  eaatem  aeaa. 
But  the  acene  changed  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  Turks  who  dwelt  on 
Ifonnt  Altai  gvew  rich  by  mining 
operations  and  manufiictivea.  They 
became  the  principal  traden  in  iron 
and  steel,  and  the  manufacturers  and 
merohaota  of  the  arma  and  armour 
required  in  the  Avar  empire.  But 
the  government  aoon  endeavored  to 
appropriate  the  wealth  which  it  aaw 
waa  created  by  the  induatry  of  ita 
anl^ecta  to  administrative  purposes. 
Tascation  waa  increased,  and  mono* 
polies  were  established,  to  enable  the 
court  of  the  Avar  emperor  to  diaplay 
the  power  of  caitralisation.  Go- 
vernmental pageantry,  court  apeo- 
Isclea,  and  military  pomp,  oonaumed 
the  wealth  of  the  people  in  the  un- 
known eapitiil  of  tlkia  vaniahed  empire ; 
while  the  Turkiah  people,  now  in- 
■pired  b^  common  feeJiogs,  called  for 
an  administration  that  would  dig 
wells,  aod  construct  ciaterna  and  ca- 
ntvanaeraia  m  the  desert  The  Turks 
were  now  united  by  the  leasons  which 
their  trade  had  disaeminated  through 
every  province.  With  improved  m- 
teroourse  they  bod  gained  a  more 
enlarged   experience,     and   acquired 


nattoMl  Mllba^  Thef  ai  iaal  Mas 
ID  rebellion;  and  befoee  the  mIMe 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  fiiet  cMi 
Turkiah  empire  was  founded  by  Te«. 
■sen  the  blacksmith,  the  aneeator  if 
Genghia  Khao,  and  Timor  the  lame. 
Tfaia  cBBpire  extended  from  the  Cai- 
sea  to  the  ocean.  The  greit 
of  the  Turka,  Askel,  who  m/A 
embaaay  to  the  Roman  empefsr 


pian  a 
Khan< 


JoatiBiaB  I.,  ia  auppoaed  to  hm%  1 
the  aon  of  Toumen. 

In  the  year  6$8  another  embaisf 
arrived  at  Conatantmople  from  tbe 
ciert  Khan  Diaabouloa,  with  a  lettff 
for  Juatin  IL,  written  in  the  ScythiM 
character,  which,  whatever  it  waib 
waa  net  unknown  to  the  learned  in* 
terpreteia  of  the  Roman  Ibrcagn  oflkeb 
One  mat  object  of  Turkiah  dipk^ 
macy  nad  been  to  get  poaseaaion  eC 
the  whole  of  the  mlk  trade  with 
Europe,  but  the  Turkish  amba«adM» 
bad  been  aatonished  to  find  that  Ju»- 
tiniaa  had  already  aucceeded  in  k^ 
trodudng  the  culture  of  the  ailk-wonn 
in  the  Koman  empire,  and  that  the 
imperial  oourt  waa  rich  in  native  mlk, 
manufactured  in  Aaia  Minor  and  t&e 
ialanda.  The  ambaasadora  of  Diaa- 
bouloa, however,  concluded  the  fiiai 
formal  treaty  between  the  Turka  and 
the  emperon  of  Conatantlnople ;  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  courla.of 
Mount  Altai  and  Bysantium  vraa 
hostility  to  Persia,  and  very  pn^ 
found  and  enlightened  viewa  ooneera- 
ing  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
power  In  the  East,  while  the  tie  wUak 
then  connected  the  intereata  of  the 
Turka  with  thoae  of  the  Romana  and 
Qreeka  waa  eommeree. 

The  long  wara  between  the  Petaiaa 
and  Roman  empiree,  and  the  arbi- 
trary meaaurea  of  the  Persians,  had 
stopped  all  commercial  comoHmi* 
cattooa  between  India  and  Ruvope 
thrott|[hihe  Penian  dominiona.  Toe 
countriea  on  the  ahorea  of  the  Med&» 
terranean  had  in  consequenee  been 
compelled  to  draw  their  auppliea  of 
Indian  and  Chineae  produoMe,  and  iie 
productiona  of  the  Spice  ialanda,  of 
whkih  there  waa  then  an  immenae 
consumption,  by  way  of  the  Red  Soil 
This  trade,  even  aa  early  oa  the  time 
of  Pliny,  waa  so  extensive  aa  to  ex* 
cite  the  wonder  of  that  ariatocntic 
Roman.  In  the  uxth  century  it  had 
greatly   increaaed,  and  both  Arabia 
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mi  Ethiopia  weve  in  a  mo6t  proa- 
perous  coodition,  from  the  great  ^ro- 
ita  it  poured  ioto  tboae  countnes. 
In  the  year  623  the  king  of  Ethiopia 
waa  able  to  collect  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
.hipndred  ahips  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  to 
obtam  abundant  supplies  for  a  hiEipB 
armj  on  the  coast  oi  Arabia,  where  a 
aipgle  ship  and  a  company  of  infim- 
try  would  find  it  difficult  to  procure 
proTisions  for  a  week.  After  the  rei&p 
of  Juatiniwi  this  commorce  rapidly  ck- 
cliiied.  The  iDcrease  of  piracy  on  the 
ooaat  near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
gplf,  ancl  the  wars  of  the  Ethiopian 
kinf a  in  Arabia^  were  simultaneous 
with  the  poverty,  depopulation)  and 
destruction  of  capital  in  Africa  and 
Haly,  caused  by  the  Vandal  and 
UQUiic  wars  of  Justinian.  At  this 
criaiB,  when  Alexandria  and  Rome 
were  rapidly  declining,  the  security 
wliich  the  extent  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire and  the  policy  of  the  great  Khan 
afforded  to  merchants,  turned  a  great 
portion  of  the  Eastern  trade  towards 
UoBstantinople.  The  Indian  traders 
began  to  prefer  the  caravan  journey 
through  the  deserts  of  central  Asia, 
to  the  tedious  and  dangerous  naviga- 
tion of  the  Red  Sea.  By  sea  they 
could  no  longer  venture  to  viait  the 
intermediate  ports  from  fear  of  pirates, 
while  on  the  land  joumev  they  could 
fiiurry  on  a  profitable  traoe  in  slaves, 
and  in  exchanging  the  precious  metals, 
at  many  stations  on  their  way.  The 
great  importance  of  the  slave  trade 
at  this  time  in  central  Asia  ia  .proved 
by  the  cireumstanee  that  the  emperor 
llberiua  II:,  aj).  578-682,  formed  a 
corps  of  fifteen  thousand  mamlouks, 
composed  entirely  of  purchased  slaves, 
imported  into  the  Roman  empire  hjr 
the  traders  engaged  in  the  Indian  or 
tha  fur  trade.  Had  the  supply  con- 
tinued, and  had  the  aucccasora  of 
Tibenua  II.  pursued  the  same  policy, 
the  Roman  empire  would  in  aJl  pro- 
bability have  been  overthrown  by 
Turkish  mamlouks,  as  that  of  thp 
calipha  of  Bagdat  waa  by  fpUowiog  a 
iimilar  military  aystem  at  a  later 
period. 

The  first  Turkish  emmre  waa  not 
of  long  duBation.  The  Khazar  king- 
dom, whose  relations  with  the  Roman 
and  PersLin  empires  in  the  hour  of 
their  decline  give  it  an  important 
place  ia  history,  arose  in  its  wester^ 


Ikagments,  and  loheiited  a  eooMdir- 
able  portion  of  its  power  and  eow- 
mereuil  influence.  But  the  Khazaxs, 
thougK  ealled  Turka  by  the  Byzan- 
tme  historians,  Nksephorua  the  patri- 
arch and  Theophanesp  are  suppoaad 
by  modern  scholars  to  h^aebeen  a 
people  of  mixed  race. 

There  are  several  points  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  rm 
and  fall  of  the  first  ^iju-kish  empire 
which  are  interestmg,  aa  marking  an 
em  in  tile  progreas  of  dviliaation. 
At  no  previous  period  in  the  hitftoiy 
of  mankind  were  greater  ehan^sa 
laade  in  the  commercial,  political, 
and  religious  ideas  of  mankind.  Ba- 
lloon was  then  elosely  conneeted 
with  political  organiaation.  Christi- 
anity was  identified  with  the  Remap 
government ;  the  religion  of  Zoroaatar 
with  Persian  domination.  The  feat 
that  both  Christianity  and  the  reti- 
gion  of  Zoroaster  were  declininff  in 
Sie  sixth  century  ia  unquestiooana. 
Historians  have  not  clearly  explained 
the  causes  of  a  reyolutbn  so  degrad- 
ing to  human  nature  In  Arabia,  In 
central  Asia,  and  in  Spain,  an  ex- 
tensive conversion  to  Judaism  hei^ 
aided  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  the  lizard-eaters  of  Aralua,  led 
b^  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  exter- 
minated the  religion  of  Zoroaater, 
and  converted  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitanta  of  Syria,  Palestine,  Meso- 
potamia, Egypt,  and  Africa  to  Mo- 
hammedanism. It  ia  evident  that 
an  internal  canker  in  the  aocial  con- 
dition of  the  Christians  in  the  Roman 
empure,  and  of  tlie  inliabitanta  c^ 
Persia,  prepared  the  way  for  |he 
desolation  el  many  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinees  ot  i"<e  ancient  world. 

The  socond  Turkiah  empire  was 
founded  by  the  Seljouks  in  the  ele- 
venth century.  Its  power  grew  Uf 
on  the  political  decline  of  the  caliphate 
of  Bagdat  and  of  the  Bvzantiae  em- 
pire. The  dominions  of  the  calipha 
had  been  dismembered,  and  Bagdat 
itself  had  been  plundered  by  Tuniab 
mamloiiks,  before  it  waa  conquered 
by  To^rulbeg  with  his  Seliouks.  The 
Byzantme  empire,  which,  by  the  crea<- 
tion  of  a  ayatematic  and  legal  admi*- 
niatrationi  bad  reinvigorated  the  ex- 
piring eneivies  of  the  eaatem  Roouib 
empire,  had  declined  into  a  pure  de»> 
potiam,  and  the  rvlera  of  CoMt«i> 
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Ifaople  were  ntpid)^  devouring  Hie 
wealth  and  diminishing  the  numbers 
of  their  subjects  by  financial  oppres- 
sion. The  exploits  of  Togrulbeg, 
Alp  Arslan,  and  Maiek  Shah,  may  be 
read  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  wnieh 
have  secured  them  fame  wherever 
English  literature  is  kuown.  Many 
traces  of  their  handiwork  are  visible 
aft  the  present) — monuments  of  what 
is  callea  their  glory.  When  they  en- 
tered the  countries  between  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  they  found 
them  filled  with  cities,  which,  though 
declined  in  splendour  and  wealth  by 
the  loss  of  their  municipal  administra- 
tions, in  consequence  of  the  ramcious 
centralisation  of  the  Roman,  Byzan- 
tine, and  Mohammedan  empires,  were 
nevertheless  still  well  inhabited,  and 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  agricultural 
population.  But  with  the  coming  of 
fhe  Seljouks,  **the  verdure  fled  the 
bloody  sod."  Thoy  were  a  nomade 
people,  and  their  armies  were  com- 
posed of  nomadic  tribes,  who  drew 
their  supplies  from  the  flocks  and 
herds  which  moved  with  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  cities  were  their  ene- 
mies unless  they  became  their  tribu- 
taries; and  in  order  to  preserve  a 
garrison  in  the  countries  they  con- 
quered, it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
exterminate  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
in  the  richest  and  most  central  plains 
of  their  dommions.  An  encampment 
of  tents  could  only  be  secure  from 
surprise  by  being  surrounded  to  the 
extent  of  a  dav's  joume]^  by  untillcd 
pasture.  Similar  desolation  has  been 
eflfected  in  agricultural  countries  for 
ignobler  objects.  In  England  the 
traveller  may  still  see  the  effects 
of  an  arbitrary  act  of  devastation, 
perpetrated  about  the  same  period, 
BV  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  New 
Forest;  and  in  wandering  through 
Asia  Minor  many  of  our  readers  have 
probablv  passed  over  districts  as  fer- 
tile as  the  plains  of  Poland  and  Mol- 
davia, on  which  wheat  never  grows, 
but  which  tiie  page  of  history  informs 
us  were  inhabit^  by  an  industrious 
agricultural  population,  until  the 
towns  were  destroyed,  ond  the  popu- 
lation exterminated,  by  Kutuimish 
the  lieutenant  of  AJp  Arslan,  and 
Suleiman  his  son,  the  lieutenant  of 
Shah.    The   Seljonk   empire 


was  soon  divided  into  the  three 
secondary  kingdoms  of  Roum  or  Ico- 
nium,  of  Syna,  and  of  Persia,  ft 
was  subdued  and  rent  into  fragmenta 
by  the  successors  of  Genghis  Khan, 
and  in '  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Othoman  empire  arose  amidst  its  dis- 
membered provinces. 

Othman,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Othoman  empire,  entered  the  Seljouk 
empire  of  Roum  with  his  father,  who 
was  the  chieftain  of  a  small  tribe^coa- 
sisting  of  four  hundred  families.  In 
the  year  1289  he  was  appointed  gov- 
emor  of  the  town  of  Karady-hUsar 
by  Aladdin  III.,  the  last  Seljonk 
Sultan  of  Iconiam.  The  market  neW 
on  Friday  at  Karady-hissar  was  a 
trading  mart  of  great  local  import- 
ance. A  judge  sat  in  the  centre  of 
the  people  to  decide  every  question 
that  arose  without  delay,  and  witiioat 
appeal.  Othman  frequently  occupied 
the  judicial  seat  It  happened  that, 
as  he  was  presiding,  an  important 
dispute  was  brotight  before  hjm  for 
decision,  in  which  a  Christian  of  Bclo- 
koma  in  the  Greek  enipire  complained 
of  the  injustice  of  a  Seljouk  noble  of 
Kermian.  Othman  decided  m  fiTOur 
of  the  Christian,  and  the  equity  of  tbe 
sentence  extended  his  fame,  and  gave 
additional  importance  to  his  govern- 
ment. Years  rolled  on.  Many  emirs 
established  themselves  as  independent 
princes,  and  have  given  their  namci 
to  several  provinces  in  Asia.  Sultan 
Aladdin  HL  died  in  tiie  year  1307, 
and  Othman  secured  to  himself  » 
position  as  independent  as  any  of  the 
Seljouk  emirs.  Just  before  his  death, 
he  conquered  Brusa  from  the  Greek^ 
and  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Othoman  empire. 

This  new  Turkish  empire  is  remark- 
able for  its  rapid  progress  and  firm 
consolidation,  but  still  more  bo  wr 
the  singular  fact  that  it  never  repoeed 
on  a  national  basis.  The  fosr  hun- 
dred families  who  accompanied  Ota- 
man's  father  into  the  Seljouk  emmre 
never  became  the  nucleus  even  of  an 
Othoman  tribe.  The  Othoman  em- 
pire threatened  Europe  with  cont^uert; 
the  Othoman  armies  w^e  longmvin- 
cible;  the  Otiioman  *  adraintttration 
was  superior  to  every  contempowry 
government  on  the  European  con- 
tinent; but,  during  tha  pc^<>i^®^ 
Othoman  greatness  and  power,  there 
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waa  no  aoeh  thing  as  an  Oihomaa 
naUon.  Of  the  forty-dght  ffrand- 
TLEiets  who  condactea  the  adminis- 
tration  from  the  takiog  of  Conatan* 
tmople  to  the  death  of  Sultan  Achmet 
I.  in  1617,  only  three  or  four  were  of 
Othoman  or  Seljouk  familiea,  while 
more  than  thirty  were  either  rene- 
gades or  children  of  Christian  parents 
bronght  up  in  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion. The  other  bom  Mussulmans 
were  not  even  of  Turkish  race.  Few 
abaolate  monarchies  have  preserved 
tiieir  pristine  vigour  with  the  same  un- 
impaired energy  as  the  Othoman,  acd 
none  have  passed  triumphantly  through 
greater  disasters.  Few  national  ffov- 
omments,  indeed,  could  have  survived 
the  fearful  ordeal  of  the  defeat  at 
Angora,  and  the  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor  bv  Timor.  Neither  Timor  nor 
any  of  his  contemporaries  supposed 
that  it  was  possible  to  re-constitute 
the  Othoman  government;  and, in- 
deed, the  ease  with  which  it  regained 
its  power  over  the  Greek  Christians 
and  the  Seljouk  emirs,  is  a  singular 
political  phenomenon. 

This  vitality  was  due  to  the  insti- 
tutions imphinted  in  the  government 
as  the  very  breath  of  its  life,  by 
Orkhan  the  son  of  Othman,  the 
greatest  legislator  of  modem  times. 
As  a  lawgiver,  Orkhan  was  something 
between  a  Lycurgus  and  a  Loyola. 
At  all  events,  he  puts  the  mooera 
constitQtion*makers  of  Europe  to 
shame.  They  strive  to  improve  the 
rotten  fabric  of  their  political  institu- 
tions by  patching  the  old  despotic 
garment  of  Roman  law  with  the  new 
cloth  of  representative  institutions, 
forgetting  that  ttie  rabid  appetite  of 
centralisation  swallows  the  old  gar- 
ment and  the  new  patches  far  more 
easiiy  than  the  boa-constrictor  can 
swallow  a  blanket.  The  institutions 
of.  Orkhan  were  superior  to  the  Code 
Napoleon  and  its  progeny,  in  as  far  as 
they  were  framed  on  the  exigencies  of 
the  time,  and  modelled  on  the  demands 
of  a  progressive  state  of  society— -not 
bonowed  from  an  extinct  people  in 
a  diffiafent  social  and  political  condi- 
tion. 

We  have  no  space  to  enumerate 
Orkhan's  institutions.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  notice  the  keystone 
of  the  fabric  which  raised  a  small 
baad  of  emigrants  from  Mesopotamiai 


before  three  geoeratioai  had  elapoed^ 
into  the  founders  of  one  of  the  great 
empires  of  the  earth.  A  tribute  of 
Christian  children,  imposed  by  Orkhan 
on  the  people  he  conouered,  was  the 
basis,  the  cement,  ana  the  kevstono 
of  the  Othoman  empire.  Never  before 
were  the  laws  of  humanity  and  the 
principles  of  justice  so  sytematicallv 
violated  for  so  long  a  period  with 
such  success.  The  Othoman  em[»re 
really  dates  from  the  year  1326,  for 
it  was  in  that  year  that  Orkhan  as- 
sumed the  power  of  coining  money, 
placed  his  name  in  the  public  pravers, 
and  promulgated  his  laws.  From 
that  time  he  was  regarded  as  the 
founder  and  the  legisktor^of  a^new 
state,  and  not  as  the  ruler  of  a 
Sejouk  emirat  Orkhan  made  his 
househould  the  nucleus  of  his  empire. 
The  strength  of  his  dominion  was,  by 
his  legislation  and  policv,  concentrated 
within  his  palace  walls.  Under  his 
roof  was  united  a  coUeffe,  conducted 
with  all  tlie  order  and  talent  of  a 
college  of  Jesuits,  and  a  range  of 
barrack-rooms,  in  which  a  disoiplme 
prevailed  as  severe  as  that  of  Ly- 
cuigus. 

The  history  of  the  institution  of  the 
tribute  children,  and  the  formation  of 
the  corps  of  janissaries,  is  this:  The 
Mohammedan  law  authorizes — and 
indeed,  commands— every  Mussulman 
to  educate  unbelieving  .children  who 
have  fallen  into  his  power  as  orphans, 
in  the  Mohammedan  faith.  As  the 
militarv  usages  of  the  Se(|ouk  empire 
gave  the  Sultan  a  fifth  of  all  the  spoil 
taken  in  war,  Orkhan  soon  became 
possessed  of  a  numerous  household  of 
Christian  slaves,  whom  he  might  have 
sold  like  the  other  Seljouk  emirs,  and 
hired  mercenary  troops  with  the  pro- 
duce, or  filled  his  palace  with  conen* 
bines  and  poets,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  fame* 
Orkhan  sought  instruments  to  gratify 
his  ambition,  and  to  extend  the  do- 
minion of  the  Koran.  His  wars  as 
the  all^  of  the  rebel  emperor  and 
hypocritical  historian  Cantacuzenus^ 
furnished  him  with  a  large  supply  of 
slaves  from  the  Greek  empu'e.  The 
base  ambition  and  rapacitv  of  the 
rival  emperors  of  Constantinople,  in- 
duced them  to  allow  Orkhan  to  insert 
a  clause  in  hb  treaties,  authorising 
him  to  transport  Christian  oiy^tirea 
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t*-AfeRft  thi^QgVk  fike  Greek  territory. 
Bm  it  was  diffiealt,  by  means  of  war, 
to  secore  a  constant  supply  of  healthy 
and  intelligent  children  of  the  tender 
ajfe  reqnir^  for  their  conversion, 
siBoe  the  Mohammedftn  law  strictly 
prohibits  the  forced  converaion  of 
prisoners  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  twelve.  Orkhan's  great  object, 
however,  was  to  obtahfi  a  constant 
and  regular  addition  to  the  young 
neophytes  in  his  household.  Either 
from  his  own  impulse,  or  at  the  sug- 
g«Mtion  of  his  brother,  Aladdin,  who 
acted  as  bis  prime  minbter,  or  of  his 
relation,  Kara  Kh.*ili,  who  was  his 
most  intimate  counsellor,  he  at  last 
resolved  to  impose  a  fixed  fribute  of 
chHdren  on  every  Christian  district  he 
conquered.  The  measure  was  highly 
approved  by  all  pious  Mussulmans, 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  met  with  little 
opposition  from  the  €hreek  Christians. 
The  empire  of  Constantinople  had 
been  80  long  the  scene  of  civil  war, 
and  its  provinces  were  so  desolated 
by  the  (weal  oppression  of  the  imperial 
aamfnistration,  that  famine  prevailed 
amonff  the  Greek  population  in  Asia 
and  Europe  for  several  vears;  and 
many  parents  saw  no  mode  of  saving 
their  children  from  starvation  but  by 
sending  them  to  the  serai  of  Orkfian. 
The  trmnte  of  Christbin  children  estab- 
lished by  Orishan  was  extended  and 
systemaHsed  by  his  son^  Mttrad  f., 
and  formed  the  keystone  of  this  poK- 
tioal  and  military  power  of  the  Oftho- 
man  empire,  until  the  corruption  of 
the  corps  of  janitoaries  by  the  intro- 
duetfoB  of  other  elements.  The  tri- 
bute of  Christian  children,  however, 
coDttnued  until  the  ^ear  1686,  when 
it  was  formally  abohshed. 

The  tribute  children  were  generally 
coHected  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  nine.  They  were  at  first  lodged 
in  the  Sultan's  palate,  and  carefully 
instructed  in  the  principles  and  forms 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion  under 
the  ablest  teachers,  selected  by  Ork^ 
ban,  who  studied  their  dispositions 
and  mental  capacities.  They  then 
entered  "km  a  course  of  elemeUtair 
knowledge  and  gymnnsiies.  As  their 
mental  capacities  were  developed,  and 
theiv'  physical  strength  increa^,  they 
were  divided  into  several'  classes; 
Some,  destined  to  become  **  men  of  the 
pettv^wer^  edneated' in^legal  and  ad^- 


niinistratSVe  knowledge,  and  from  fiiem 
the  officials  in  the  civil  and  financial 
administration  were  usually  seleeted. 
Many  became  secretaries  of  state, 
judges  and  viziers.  Another  diviaion 
was  disciplined  as  «•  men  of  the  aworJ," 
and  the  celebrated  corps  of  janisaarief 
was'  at  first  composed  of  select  incB- 
vidnals  from  this  body.  This  college 
of  conquering  missionaries,  when 
formed  by  Orkhan,  consisted  of  0DI7 
one  thousand,  but  before  the  end  of 
his  reign  it  had  increased  to  three 
thousand ;  and  when  Mohammed  11. 
took  Constantinople,  the  number  had 
attained  twelve  tfaousand.  The  tri- 
bute children  were  also  numerous  m 
the  ranks  of  the  cavalry,  aKillery,  and 
police  solders  of  the  empire.  Never, 
mdeed,  was  so  terrible  an  instrument 
of  absolute  power  created  so  rapidly 
and  so  completely  beyond  all  external 
influence  as  that  whfch  Orkhan  fonn- 
ed  The  tribute  children  were  aM 
members  of  the  household  oftheOtho- 
man  Sultan.  They  had  no  ties  of 
family  or  country,  and  felt  no  respoih 
sibility  but  what  they  owed  to  the 
prophet  and  the  Sultan.  At  the  beck 
of  the  Sultan,  and  with  a  fetva  of  the 
mnfli,  they  were  ready  to  strike  down 
the  proudest  noble  of  the  Seljouks,  to 
shed  the  purest  blood  of  the  Arabs, 
and  to  tiiimple  on  all  the  hereditary 
feelings  and  predjudices  of  the  conrts 
of  the  Caliphs.  Against  the  Chrisfcn 
nations  they  were  animated  with  the 
most  fervent  zeal ;  for  it  was  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  education  to  infnse 
an  enthusiastic  wish  to  extend  the 
empire  of  Islam.  Thus  Orkhan  made 
Christian  parents  the  moirt  active 
agents  in  destroying  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. It  is  impossible  to  refleet  <w 
this  lamentable  occurrence  wfthont 
feeling  that,  had  the  Greek  emperori' 
and  the  orthodox  priests  of  the  period 
given  their  subjects  and  their  ptrisb- 
ioners  as  good  an  education  as  Orfc* 
ban  gave  his  slaves,  the  attaekt  of 
the  "firrks  might  have  been  tritfisfith- 
antly  repulsed 

lliat  the  system  of  education  pi* 
sued  in  the  padace  of  Orkhah  n«wt 
have  derived  some  of  its  exceSeflJ 
qualities  fitmi  the  femily  system  «« 
OthmanVliousehold,  cannot  bedww*^ 
ed.-  The  Othoman  tribe  was  not 'bW- 
rally  corrupted,  like  the  society  of  the 
SeljotrirTtekst  the  history  of  Mr 
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I  iMsan  alioiig  teillau>ii|r  to  tha 
li^.dnriiig  several  geiieiBtioii&     The 
CMioinaa  sultans  weie,  during    the 
eedy  period  of  the  empire,  educated 
OB  we  flume  system,  and  in  the  same 
QMBiwr»  as  the  tribute  children,  and 
no  state  can  show  sueh  a  long  sue* 
eenion  of  hereditary  soTereigns  le* 
nariuble  for  great  talent   TheOtho- 
man  iostttutions  testiiV  the  ssgacity 
ef    Orlihan  and  Murad  L  more  than 
their  npid  conquests.    Bayezid  the 
Thunderbolt,  though  his  rash  pride 
esBsed  tiie  defeat  of  Angora  and  the 
rain  of  the  empire  for  a  time,  was 
liberal  and  generous  to  his  Christian 
nbieets,  whom  he  admitted  ireely  to 
biB  society.    Mohammed  L,  who  re* 
stored  the  empire  ruined  by  bis  fii- 
therms  amlntion,  was  a  staunch  |nend 
and  a  kind  master,  though,  in  his 
beatilities,  ss  old  Phrantzes  says,  he 
ma  as  obsthiately  peraevcring  as  a 
eamei.    Murad  II.  distinguished  hin»- 
self  by  his  attention  to  the  admini»> 
tiatioii  of  justice,  and  swept  away 
nuuiy  of  the  abuses  which,  under  the 
fifoek.  emperors,  had  exhausted  the 
fflvtones  of  the  Christians.    If  any  of 
his  pashas  or  judges  oppressed  the 
Chrutisiis  in  his  dominions  they  were 
severely  punished.  Mohammed  II.,  the 
conqueror  of  Constantinople,  united 
tba  activity  of  youtli  with  the  sagacity 
of  age,  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  states- 
nan.    He  possessed  considerable  lite* 
raiy  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  had 
made  great  progress  in  astrology,  then 
the  &ahionable  science  both  among 
Christiana  and  MuBsnlmans.    He  was 
fond  of  resdin^  and  spoke  the  Turk- 
ish, Arslnc,  Persian,   Greek,   lAtin, 
and  Selavonian  languages  with  flueney. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  early  sul- 
tana loraiz  generations,  as  transmitted 
to  na  in  the  pages  of  their  mortal  ene- 
miea,  the  Byzantine  Greeks.    Other 
suAhorities  tell  us  that  these  infidels 
imse  ready  to  receive  su^estions  for 
tbo  improvement  of  their  army  and 
their   civil  admmistration,  and    that 
they  were  indefiitigably  enga^d  in 
submitting  new  ideas  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, and  new  inventions  in 
the  art  of  war,  to  the  most  rigorous 
examination.     Activity   and    intelli- 
gence were  stimulated  in  every  branch 
of  the  public  service  by  the  example 
of  the  prince.  The  consequences  form 
the  staple  of  early  Othoman  history. 


Noir  comlnaations  in  war  sad  poRtisa 
presented  themsehrea  daily  to  ef9tf 
Turtish  pasha,  wluefa  called  for  a 
prompt  decision ;  and  aa  it  waa  ^ 
enmbent  on  him  to  transimt  a  ropofi 
of  the  reasons  which  had  detefmmed 
his  conduct  to  an  able  and  de^»otie 
master,  he  soon  learned  prudence  in 
counsel  aa  well  as  promptitude  in 
sotion.  For  two  centuries  we  find 
uothmg  vague  and  indefinite  in  Aa 
operatimis  of  the  Othomsa  sultans, 
or  of  the  psshas  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  their  armies.  The  firal 
modern  school  of  ffenerals  and  states 
msn  waa  formed  in  the  Othoman 
empire^ 

The  general  causes  of  the  dedino  of 
the  Othoman  empve  are  well  known. 
The  janissaries,  instead  of  being  tribute 
ohil&en,  were  transformed  into  agnvdls 
natiomley  like  what  we  have  seen 
flourish  snd  disappear  at  Paria  But 
the  logical  principles  of  a  paternal' 
monsrohv  still  exist  at  Constantinople. 
The  sultan  is-  connected  with  his 
people,  but  can  have  no  ties  of  family 
He  ought  not  to  be  the  son  of  a  free 
womsn,  but  the  child  of  a  slave,  deotb> 
tnte  of  eveiy  family  tie,  in  order  that 
no  personal  attaclunenta  and  family 
sympatlues  may  interfere  with  the 
cares  of  adminislntion. 

At  the  present  moment  we  hear 
it  asserted  on  all  sides,  that  the  OtlKi»> 
man  administratioa  is  making  mat 
progress  in  restoring  energy  and  in- 
telligence in  the  government.  Yet 
there  are  some  who  mmst  that  the 
progress  ia  small ;  that  it  is  an  empire 
without  roads,  and  a  govemmeni 
without  a  people;  a  central  admimk 
tration  whicb  every  subject^  be  he 
Christian  or  Mussulman,  detests  for 
its^nsneial  rapacity  and  systems^ 
contempt  for  justice.  lashaUah !  there 
is  some  truth  on  both  sides»  but  it  is 
not  exactly  our  clue  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  tares,  as  they  resent 
ble  one  another,  so  much  at  Stamboul 
as  to  confound  the  skill  of  European 
diplomatists.  We  know  to  our  cost 
that  there  is  no  road  either  to  Brusa 
or  Adrianople  fit  for  a  French  diK- 
gence,  and  that  an  abortive  attempt 
was  made  to  form  a  road  from  Tre- 
bizond  to  Erzeronm. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Othoman 
empire  at  the  present  day  is  this,  that 
capital  cannot  be  profitably  employed 
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in  the  improvemeiit  of  the  soil,  and 
aifsnge  to  aay,  this  peculiar  feature 
of  its  social  condition  is  common  to 
the  new-created  monarchy  of  Greece, 
and  to  no  other  European  state.  Trade 
often  floorishes,  cities  increase  in  po- 
pulation  and  wealth,  gardens,  vine- 
yards, and  orchards  grow  up  round 
the  towns  from  the  overflow  of  com- 
mercial profits,  but  the  canker  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  ajpicultnral  popula- 
tion ;  a  yoke  of  land  receives  the  same 
quantity  of  seed  it  did  a  hundred  years 
^go,  and  the  same  number  of  families 
cultivate  the  same  fields.    This  is  the 
most  favourable  view  of  the  case;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  many  of  the  richest 
plains  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Asia 
Minor,  are  uncultivated,  and  have  only 
the  wolf  and  the  jackal  for  their  ten- 
ants.   In  Greece,  too,  under  the  scien- 
tific administration  of  King  Otho,  and 
with  a  representative  government  d  la 
Franfaise^  we  see  the  plans  of  Theb^, 
Messenia,  and  Tripolitza,  present  the 
same  lu^ultnral  system  which  they 
did  under  the  Othoman  government, 
ajid  agriculture  in  general  quite  as 
much  neglected  and  more  despised. 
Now  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
civilisation  and  barbarism  really  con- 
sists in  the  profitable '  investment  of 
capital  in  the  soil.    The  agricultural 
population  is  the  basis  of  a  national 
existence,  and  unless  the  soil  produce 
two  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  same 
surface  where  one  formerly  grew,  and 
fatten  two  sheep  where  one  merely 
gathered  a  suboisteDce,  a  nation  gains 
nttle  in  strength  and  wellbeing  though 
its  cities  double  their  population.  The 
political  and  social  problem,  with  re- 
gaid  to  the  governments  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Athens,  which  now  requires 
a  solution,  is,  to  determine  the  causes 
that  prevent  the  cultivation  of  wheat  on 
the  European  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  in  the  fertile  island  of 
Cyprus.    The  provinces  between  the 
Dtaittbe  and  the  Don  were  in  a  similar 
condition  when  Akerman,  Okzakoff, 


and  Azof,  were  Turkisli  poshalika; 
under  the  Russian  government,  they 
supply  France  and  England  with  grain. 
Now,  the  ffrain-growers  of  Tarkey 
could  furnish  half  the  mm  exported 
at  present  fVom  the  Kack  Sea,  and 
they  could  obtain  much  higher  prices 
for  their  produce  in  consequence  of 
the  great  saving  of  freight  to  con- 
sumers. Even  the  fertile  districts  of 
Bithynia  and  Thrace,  bordering  on 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  than  which  there 
are  no  finer  corn-districts  in  the  world, 
cannot  furnish  Constantinople  with 
a  regular  supply  of  wheat;  and  the 
Osmanlees  would  often  suffer  famine, 
in  the  capital  of  their  empure,  nnlett 
they  were  provisioned  from  the  pro- 
vinces taken  from  them  by  the  Moi' 

For  our  part,  we  must  say  that  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  entertain  some 
doubts  of  the  improvement  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  Othoman  ad^ 
ministration  proving  permanent,  until 
we  see  some  increase  of  the  agricul- 
tural population.  When  the  citizenfl 
of  Stamooul  and  Athens  begin  to  co- 
lonize the  country,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  of  the  regeneration  of 
the  Othoman  power.  And  unless  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Otho  of 
fiavoria,  which  possess  all  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  universal 
suffrage,  joined  to  the  inestimahle 
liberty  of  walking  about  the  streets 
with  pistols  and  Turkish  knives  stack 
in  the  belt,  begin  to  abandon  its  pas- 
sion for  co£fee-houses,  and  find  plea- 
sure and  profit  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields,  the  improvement  of  the 
Greek  nation  will  not  be  generally 
admitted,  even  though  Athens  become 
a  clean,  eleffant,  and  flourishing  ci^. 
There  must  be  an  evident  increase  m 
the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
from  a  given  number  of  acres,  before 
those  who  studv  the  political  histoiy 
of  nations  can  be  persuaded  of  the 
feasibUity  of  the  project  of  restoring 
a  Greek  empire. 
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As  we  never  had  the  good  fortune  of 
moving  in  that  circle  of  society  to 
winch  the  power  of  retulin^f  anecdote, 
with  minute  circumstantiality,  was 
considered  as  the  proper  passport— as 
we  never  were  inviteato  listen  to  the 
small  scandals  of  the  group  collected 
at  Holland  House,  or  Sie  smaller  de- 
livery of  the  contents  of  commonplace 
books,  which,  in  less  renowned  Whig 
coteries,  is  considered  the  perfection 
of  sprightly  converse— -we  are  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  our  momen- 
tary oblivion  of  the  party,  who,  in 
the^  sonorous  verse  and  rounded 
periods  of  a  brother  dramatist,  recog- 
nised his  own  thunder.  We  cannot 
at  this  moment  accurately  remember 
whether  it  was  the  figurative  Puff  or 
Plagiary,  or  the  real  Cumberland,  who 
preferred  that  accusation ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  frankly  admit,  that  we  lie  at 
the  mercj  of  those  gentlemen  who 
consider  a  slip  in  an  anecdote,  or  an 
erroneous  name  and  date  in  a  fragment 
of  gossip,  as  the  evidence  of  deficient 
education,  and  the  token  of  unpolished 
intercourse.  We  allude  to  the  story 
in  question  merely  because  the  pre- 
face to  Mr.  Macaulay's  collected 
speeches  exhibits  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  wrath  which  may  be  excited 
by  another  method  of  conveyance.  It 
is  not  the  appropriation  of  his  thun- 
der, but  the  non-appropriation  of  it, 
which  seems  to  have  roused  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay  to  a  point  of  very  vehement 
indignation.  It  appears  that  a  London 
publisher,  Mr.  Vizetelly,  availing  him- 
self of  a  licence  which  the  law  permits 
— ^namely,  that  of  rcprintinfi^  speeches 
which  have  been  publicly  delivered — 
conceived  that  the  issue  of  a  collection 
of  Mr.  Macaulay's  speeches  might  pos- 
sibly prove  a  paying  speculation.  He 
reprinted,  as  we  are  given  to  under- 
stmd,  from  "Hansard's  Parliamen- 
tary Debates,"  a  number  of  these 
orations;  but,  in  his  preliminary 
advertisement  he  appears  to  have 
announced  that  he  did  so  "  by  special 
permission.*'  That  phrase  ought  not 
to  have  been  used;   or  if  used,  it 


should  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  reference  to  the  party  who 
granted  the  permission.  Nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  reading  public  would  cer- 
tainly conclude,  from  the  terms  em- 
ployed, that  Mr.  Maoaulay,  not  the 
proprietor  of  Hansard,  had  authorised 
the  publication;  and,  so  far,  there  is 
just  ground  for  complaint  It  was  not 
only  natural,  but  proper,  and  due  to 
himself  that  Mr.  Macaulay  should  have 
taken  steps  to  disavow  any  connection 
with,  or  any  countenance  ^ven  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  enigumtical  pub- 
lication. But  he  has  not  contented 
himself  with  a  broad  disclaimer. 
Stuns  to  the  quick  by  some  absurd 
blunder  which  the  self-constituted 
editor  has  committed,  and  which  are 
specially  referred  to  in  the  preface,  in 
terms  of  vehement  indignation,  he  has 
thought  it  necessary  for  his  own  fame 
to  suspend  **  a  work  which  is  the 
business  and  the  pleasure  of  my  life, 
in  order  to  prepare  these  speeches  for 
publication.^  It  is  no  compliment  to 
Mr.  Macaulay  to  say  that  the  public 
will  not  thank  him  for  having  done 
so.  The  desire  and  eagerness,  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  to  receive  a 
new  instalment  of  his  History,  is  only 
equalled  by  their  repugnance  to  peruse  . 
speeches  upon  subjects  the  interest 
of  which  has  long  gone  by— a  repug- 
nance not  lessened  by  the  impression 
that,  even  when  new,  the  speeches 
were  not  of  a  superlative  decree  of 
merit  We  are  sorry  that  because 
Vizetelly— whom  Mr.  Macaulay  sup- 
poses to  be  actuated  bv  a  desire  of 
attaining  the  same  distmction  which 
was  formerly  enjoyed  by  Curll — 
should  have  mistaken  Pundits  for 
Pandects,  and  ma^ified  the  dty  of 
Benares  into  an  oriental  nation — 
because  he  has  made  the  gifted  orator 
*'  give  an  utterly  false  history  of  Lord 
Nottingham's  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill" — or  because  he  has  represented 
him  as  saying  « that  Whitfield  held 
and  taught  that  the  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  State  was  sinfol," 
whereas  Whitfield   never   said   any- 
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thing  of  the  kind»  nor  was  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay  ao  isporant  aa  to  have  averred 
that  be  did, — ^we  say  we  are  sorrv  that 
because  Vizetelly  did  these  tilings, 
our  brilliant,  though  tardy  historian, 
should  have  considered  his  reputation 
so  dangerously  imperilled,  as^  to  depart 
from  his  legitimate  and  most  inte- 
resting labours,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting us  with  a  mediocre  and  unin- 
spiring volume  of  speeches.  It  is  true 
that  he  avers  reluctance,  nay,  even 
disinclination  to  the  task.  If  that 
were  his  real  feeling,  be  need  not 
have  troubled  himself  much  about 
the  speculations  of  Vizetelly.  During 
the  last  twenty  years,  mapy  public 
speakers — ^nay,  some  men  who  may 
be  classed  as  real  orators — all  of  them 
far  more  distmguished  than  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay,  for  power,  energy,  pathos,  wit, 
and  influence,  have  gone  to  their 
graves ;  and  yet  no  attempt  has  been 
made,  though  the  absence  of  copy- 
right in  speeches  might  have  encou- 
raged the  speculation,  to  publish  their 
works  in  a  collected  form.  If  we 
want  to  form  an  idea  of  the  styles  of 
the  late  Earl  Grey,  or  Lord  Durham, 
or  Sir  Francis  Bufdett,  we  must  neces- 
sarily have  recourse  to  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament.  The  filial  piety  of  their 
relatives,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  lead 
them  to  the  generous  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  their  speeches  would  here- 
after rank  with  those  of  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero.  In  our  own  dav  no  man, 
as  a  popular  orator,  equalled  Daniel 
0*Connell;  yet  where  are  his  col- 
lected speeches? — and  be  it  remem- 
bered that  popular  oratory  is  essen- 
tially Demosthenic,  and  that  0*Con- 
nell  could  produce  a  greater  effect 
upon  a  mixed  audience — which  is  the 
test  of  oratory — than  any  other  man 
of  our  time.  Where  are  Shiel's 
speeches?  In  Hansard — where,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  the  speeches  of 
every  man  of  the  slightest  eminence 
in  publid  life  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
remain,  withoat  separate  collection, 
at  least  during  bis  own  lifetime,  and 
until  his  career  is  accomplished.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  prudential 
reasons,  at  the  present  day,  against 
the  collection  of  senatorial  speeches. 
No  one  has  proposed  to  issue  those  of 
the  late  Si;  Robert  Peel,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
pubU^tibn  would  afford  some  curious 


subjects  for  commentary.  It  would 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  ancient 
collections  of  commonplaces — locioom- 
muneSi  loci  rerum^  &c. — from  which  the 
tyro  in  rhetoric  might  draw  arguments 
adapted  for  immediate  use  on  either 
side  of  a  question.  In  »uch  a  collec- 
tion all  possible  pros  and  coniras 
would  be  found,  not  drily  stated,  but 
set  forth  with  elaborate  ingenuity. 
One  speech  would  give  the  Protestant, 
and  another  the  Catholic  side  of  the 
question— one  while  we  should  find 
the  orator  supporting  agriculture 
against  manufactures— another,  ma- 
nufactures against  agriculture;  the 
zeal  and  sincerity  being  in  both  cases 
the  same.  Then,  what  a  charming 
miscellany  Sir  James  Graham  bas^  it 
in  his  power  to  offer  to  the  public ! 
What  deftness — what  dexterity— what 
amazing  complexity  of  tergiversa- 
tion would  be  exhibited  by  a  collection 
of  his  Parliamentary  speeches!  We 
feel  almost  inclined  to  advise  Mr. 
Vizetelly  to  ransack  Hansard  for  the 
Netherby  harangues :  the  more  so  be- 
cause Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  own  edition, 
has  taken  care  to  insert  nothing  calcu- 
lated to  irritate  Sir  James.  That  is  not 
altogether  fair,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
reverse  of  valorous.  Mr.  Macaulay  had 
occasion,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  to 
direct  vigorous  speeches  both  against 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  against  Sir  James 
Graham.  He  tells  us  now  in  his  preface 
that  '^  it  was  especially  painful  to  me 
to  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
recalling  to  my  own  recollection,  and 
to  the  recollection  of  others,  the  keen 
encounters  which  took  place  between 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  myself;" 
and  he  pavs  a  very  handsome  compli- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
"statesman.  That  is  graceful,  amiable, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  entirely  sincere. 
Nevertheless  he  publishes  verbatim, 
what  he  said  in  debate  against  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  is  no  more ;  where- 
as we  find  no  trace  of  his  famous 
speech  in  the  letteropening  case 
directed  against  Sir  James  Graham, 
who  is  the  livin?  colleague  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  Tho  omission  may 
be  accidental ;  or  Mr.  Macaulay  may 
think  the  speech  in  question  not  so 
felicitous  as  to  be  worth  recording. 
If  the  latter,  we  differ  from  him.  It 
was  a  spirited  speech — ^rauch  more 
oettlesome  and  pungent  than  three- 
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fourths  of  those  which  he  has  included 
in  the  present  volume;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Sir  James  Graham,  if 
appealed  to,  will  corroborate  our  opin- 
ion. Be  it  observed,  however,  that 
we  do  not  by  any  means  maintain 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  was  bound  to  re- 
mnt  his  diatribe  a^inst  Sir  Jnmes. 
We  make  these  remarks  for  the  pur- 
paa»  of  abowing  how  unwise  it  is  for 
any  man  to  be^mo  the  editor  of  his 
own  speeches;  seeiiig  that  he  must 
either  give  huge  offence  to  the  living, 
or  let  them  escape  scot-free,  whikl  he 
repeats  his  strictures  on  the  dead. 
After  all,  we  think  he  would  have 
acted  prudently  in  submitting  to  the 
"great  wrong,"  which  Mr.  Vizetelly, 
under  the  tacit  sanction  of  the  law, 
which  in  theory  is  held  to  countenance 
no  wron^,  has  found  it  his  interest  to 
inflict  We  rather  fear  that  he  has 
been  too  hasty  in  intermitting  his 
historical  labours.  Had  some  exces- 
sively imprudent  speculator  in  litera- 
ture chosen  to  risk  his  capital  by 
reprinting  from  Hansard  the  speeches 
of  Lord  John  Russell  or  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  we  are  certain  that  Mr. 
Macaulay,  if  consulted  on  the  subject, 
would  have  advised  these  eminent 
statesmen — even  although  the  igno- 
ramus of  an  editor  had  distorted  the 
nature  of  their  arguments,  and  sub- 
stituted Pandects  for  Pundits— -to 
abstain  from  putting  forth  their  lucu- 
brations in  a  collected  form.  We 
have  that  confidence  in  his  judgment 
and  discretion,  when  called  upon  to 
advise  others  in  matters  of  a  literary 
nature,  that  we  cannot  doubt  such 
would  have  been  the  tenor  of  his  re- 
commendation. But,  unfortunately, 
in  regarding  matters  personal  to  them- 
selves, the  great  majority  of  mankind 
use  glasses  materially  differing  in  focus 
from  those  which  they  assume  when 
investigating  the  aflairs  of  others; 
and  it  is  painful  to  remark,  that,  on 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
acted  aa  his  own  optician.  It  would 
have  been  much  wiser  in  him  to  have 
allowed  Mr.  Vizetelly  to  have  dis- 
posed of  as  many  copies  as  the  public 
would  take,  without  more  .remon- 
strance than  a  simple  disclaimer,  than 
to  have  fastened  unon  the  blunders 
about  Benares,  and  Whitfield,  and 
Lord  Nottingham's  Bill,  as  so  many 
apologies  for  bringing  forward  a  re- 


vised,  and   collected   series  of    his 
speeches. 

He  has  done  so,  however;  and  we 
have  now  to  consider  him  as  a  man, 
who,  by  no  means  verging  towards 
the  end  of  his  career — for  we  trust  he 
ma^  long  be  spared  to  delight  the 
public  by  the  elaborate  compositions 
of  a  mind  naturally  highly  gifted, 
greatly  improved  by  exercise,  and 
prodigiously  stored  with  informa- 
tion—has deliberately  chosen  to  set 
forth  his  claims  to  be  ranked  in  the 
scale  of  orators.  Whether  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay may  choose  to  believe  that  we 
are  sincere,  or  not,  in  the  opinion  we 
are  about  to  express,  is,  to  us,  of  little 
consequence.  Politically,  of  course, 
we  differ  from  him  in  many  respects. 
We  cannot  even  challenge,  what  is 
generally  understood  to  be  the  opinion 
of  his  own  party,  that  he  is  not  quali- 
fied to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  leading 
statesman,  of  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
We  believe  his  mind  to  be  of  that 
cast,  that  ii  does  not  readily  and  aptly 
conform  itself  to  present  exigencies. 
It  is  too  much  wedded  to  the  past, 
and  to  mere  party  traditions  and  in- 
trigues. I^et  a  crisis  arrive,  demand- 
ing immediate  and  decided  action,  and 
Mr.  Macaulay  will  be  found  puzzling 
back  to  the  Kevolution  Settlement  of 
1688,  or  some  other  event  of  lesser 
consequence  about  the  same  date; 
and  descanting  on  the  conduct  of  the 
leading  Whig  Lords  of  that  period, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  managed 
to  juggle  and  forswear  themselves ; 
and  from  these  premises  he  would 
form  conclusions  applicable  to  the 
present  times.  The  Whiff  party  leaders 
are  notoriously  addicted  to  tradition, 
but  Mr.  Macaulay's  ideas  go  back  a 
great  deal  farther  than  is  convenient 
even  for  their  purpose.  They,  naturally 
enough,  do  not  want  the  aid  of  history 
farther  than  concerns  their  immediate 
guidance ;  and  they  would  be  glad  to 
sink  altogether  the  memory  of  dynas- 
tical  questions,  and  begin  with  Fox, 
who  is  the  proper  god  of  their  idolatry. 
Mr.  Macaulay,  by  resolutely  harking 
back  to  forgotten  eras,  frightfully 
embarrassed  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet,  when  he  ranked  as  a  mini- 
ster. It  trfls  an. excessive  bore  to  be 
told  what  Danby  did  or  would  have 
done,  or  what  Halifax  meditated,  or 
William   of  Orange  proposed,  whtp 
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the  point   at   issae  was    something 
referring  to  our  own  day,  arising  out 
of  entirely  novel  circumstances,  and 
having  nothing  whatever  in  common 
with  the  policy  that  actuated  states- 
men at  a  time  when  rival  dynasties 
placed  in  dispute  the  true  succession 
to  the  crown.      In  reality,  however, 
it  is  no  disparngement  to  Mr.  Mocaulay 
to  say  that,  from  the  peculiar  turn  of 
his  mind,  the  nature  of  his  pursuits, 
and  the   intenseness  of  his  literary 
habits,  he  has  failed  in  acquiring  even 
a  moderate  reputation  as  a  statesman. 
To  the  public,  his  withdrawal  or  ex- 
clusion from  office  ought  to  be  any- 
thing but  matter  of  regret;  since  it 
is  better,  both  for  his  own  fame  and 
for  the    literary    reputation    of  our 
country,  that  he  should  be  employed 
in  illustrating  its  annals  accoraing  to 
his  own   views  and  conviction,  Uian 
if  he  were  participating  in  the  labours 
of  Molesworth,  Wood,  and  the  other 
eminent  individuals  who*'drone  away 
their  time  in  the  Cabinet.     As  an 
historian,  he  has  already  made  him- 
self a  name  f^ir  more  enduring  than 
that  of  any  mere  politician,  and  he 
can  very  well  afford  to  abandon  the 
honours  and  responsibilities  of  office 
to  inferior  men  who  regard  that  alone 
i\3  the  summit  of   earthly  ambition. 
And  we   know,  and  are  pleased  to 
know,  from   his  own   statement  and 
from  the  assurance  of  his  friends,  that 
he  feels  anythinc^  but  regret  at  having 
exchmiffcd  the  harassments  of  office 
for  the  literary  leisure,  which  he  knows 
so  well  and  so  effectively  to  employ. 
We  are  only  sorry  that  he  has  thought 
fit,  in  this  very  marked  and  unusual 
manner,  to  invite  public  discussion  of 
his  claims  to    be  considered  as  an 
orator.    As  an  historian,  and  histori- 
cal writer,  he  has  already  received,  in 
the  pages  of  the  Mag.nzine,  a  warm 
and  deserved  tribute.     Without  ac- 
knowledging the  soundness  of  all  his 
views  —  indeed,    while    questioning 
many,    and   decidedly    objecting   to 
some,  both  as  regards  facts  and  conclu- 
sion— we  have  been,  and  are  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  talent,  his  re- 
search, the  vigour  of   his  style,  and 
the  occasional  brilliancy  of  his  pictures. 
That  he  is  *  literary  artist  of  high 
rank  and  position,  we  have  admitted 
most  cheerfully,  and,  we  know,  have 
said  so  cordially.    But  he  now  comes 


before  us  in  another  character.  The 
historian  requests— -naj,  demands-* 
that  we  shall  regard  him  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  assign  him  his  propsr 
place  in  the  roll  ot  orators.  In  domg 
so,  he  certainly  departs  from  bis  own 
familiar  walk,  challenges  comparisoo, 
which  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have 
avoided — and  provokes  criticism  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  ex- 
erted. When  men  plav  many  parts, 
it  is  inevitable,  unless  m  the  case  of 
such  A  phoenix  as  the  Admirable 
Crichton,  that  some  one  part  must  be 
vastly  inferior  to  the  others.  As  an 
historian,  an  essayist,  and  a  vivid 
versifier,  we  are  inclined  to  rank  Blr. 
l^Iacaulay  high.  We  cannot  admit 
that  he  is  an  orator  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.  As  a  public  speaker,  be 
has  almost  invariably  failed  in  realis- 
ing the  expectations  excited  by  his 
literary  renown. 

We  must,  as  we  arc  aware,  assign 
sufficient  reasons  for  that  opinion; 
and  we  shall  be  met,  at  the  outset, 
by  the  fact,  that  a  speech  from  Mac- 
aulay  is  considered  as  an  event.  So 
it  is ;  and  so,  too,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  be  deemed  a  speech 
from  Sir  Charles  Wood,  did  that  parody 
of  a  statesman  confine  himself  to  a 
single  harangue  in  the  year.  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay,  we  know,  will  not  suspect  us  of 
any  intention  of  comparing  him  with 
the  present  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  mis- 
taking Hyperion  for  a  satyr.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  men  who  have  been 
thrust,  whether  by  interest  or  not, 
into  high  official  situations,  are  as 
likely,  5"  they  practise  general  retin- 
ence,  to  be  listened  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  are  men  of  exalted  intel- 
lect ;  and  that  an  elderlv  proser,  who 
speaks  only  once  in  eacn  session,  has 
a  better  chance  of  an  audience  than 
the  glib  and  voluble  orator  who  starts 
up  m  every  debate.  In  public  life 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  shown  great  discre- 
tion. During  the  last  twenty  years 
he  has  spoken  but  seldom,  and  never 
without  careful  and  elaborate  prepara- 
tion; therefore,  when  it  becomes 
known  that  he  is  about  to  address 
the  House,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with 
a  large,  respectful,  and  attentive  au- 
dience. Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
on  other  rounds;  for, independently 
of  his  high  celebrity,  Mr.  Macaulay  s 
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Speeches  arc  much  l)etter  Worth  list- 
ening to  tiian  the  majority  of  those 
now  delivered  in  the  Hotiae  of  Com- 
tnotia.  Tlie  langtlage  is  correct  and 
well- chosen,  the  arguments  are  cafe* 
folly  arranged,  and  there  is  none  of 
that  hesitation,  repetition,  a^d  digres- 
sion, which  frequently  disfigures  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  less  leisure 
beforehand  to  prepare  and  adjust  their 
speeches.  The  curiosity  of  the  au- 
dience is  excited  by  the  emmence  of 
the  speaker,  and  they  are  well  assured 
that  what  he  is  about  to  lay  before 
them  will  bear  the  peculiar  and  un- 
miBtakeable  impress  of  his  style.  And 
so  it  does ;  but  then  the  genius  of  Mr. 
]!ilacaulay  is  not  of  the  oratorical  kind. 
He  can  impart  information — that  Is, 
be  can  summon  to  the  aid  of  his  argu- 
ments whole  lists  of  precedents, some 
of  them  not  very  applicable,  and  count- 
ies parallels,  or  instances  which  he 
alleges  to  be  such.  These  give,  at  all 
events,  an  air  of  profundity  to  his  dis- 
course, and  cannot  be  Ciilled  inappro- 
priate to  the  mouth  of  an  historian. 
jSnt  upon  a  mixed  audience  they  can 
produce  very  little  effect,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  they  are  not  familiar  with 
one  out  of  ten  of  the  cases  which  he 
cites,  or  the  incidents  to  which  he 
refers ;  and,  consequently,  they  must 
either  receive  them  on  trust,  or  dis- 
regard them  altogether.  We  do  not 
think,  as  some  of  his  associates  have 
alleged,  that  Mr.  Macanlay  intends  to 
make  a  parade  of  his  acquired  learn- 
ing. Wc  rather  incline  to  hold  that, 
as  is  common  vn\h  men  who  addict 
tiiemselves  greatly  to  any  particular 
branch  of  study,  ho  takes  it  for  grants 
ed  that  the  whole  world  is  studying  in 
the  same  direction,  and  is  not  con- 
seions  that  he  is  throwing  an  extrava- 
gant quantity  of  historical  pearls — or, 
it  may  be,  paste — ^before  his  audience. 
Such  at  least  is  our  belief;  for  we  are 
not  willing  to  suopose  that  Mr.  Mac- 
anlay would  condescend  to  that  very 
low  kind  of  pedantry,  not  unusual 
among  country  preachers  and  school- 
masters, which  seeks  to  astonish  by  the 
assumption  of  superior  learning.  "  It 
was  in  this  way,**  said  Mr.  Macaulay, 
in  one  of  his  earlier  speeches,  **  that 
Charles  II.  was  forced  to  part  with 
Oropesa,  and  that  Charles  III.  was 
forced  to  part  with  Squill acci."  Very 
likely  it  was;  but  how  many  of  the 


ttouse  of  Commons  had  ever  heard 
of  Oropcsa  or  Squillacci  ?  How  many 
were  familiar  with  the  events  ho  re- 
ferred to  t  Probably  not  one.  He 
would  have  produced  tho  same  effect 
upon  their  reason  and  understanding, 
have  influenced  their  convictions 
quite  as  powerfully,  if  he  had  told 
his  audience  that  Mumbo-jumbo  and 
Arimaspes  had  been  dismissed  by 
Don  John,  or  Peter  of  Portugal.  Let 
us  refer  to  that  passage  In  his  speech 
on  the  Dissenters*  Chapels  Bill,  whlph 
the  ignorant  Vizetelly  mangled.  The 
speech  is  evidently  a  favourite  with 
Mr.  Macaulay,  and  we  presume  he  hes 
restored  it  in  its  integrity.  Address- 
ing himself  to  tho  point>  that  prescrip- 
tion constitutes  a  good  title  to  pro- 
perty, he  brings  into  the  compass  of 
one  page  such  a  mass  of  illustration 
from  ail  ages,  nations,  and  institu- 
tions, that  we  cease  to  be  shocked  at 
tho  barbarism  of  the  Vizetellian  blun- 
der, especially  when  wo  observe  that 
the  Jurists  who  framed  the  Code  of 
Justinian  are  referred  to  in  tho  same 
sentence  with  the  Pundits  of  Benares. 
Indeed,  we  think  that  Mr.  Vizetelly  is 
fairly  entitled  to  stand  upon  the  very 
excuse  which  the  legally -inclined  Mr. 
Bartoline  Saddletree  proponed,  when 
challenged  by  Reuben  Sutler  for  an 
error  on  the  same  subject. 

**  *  Il*8  owre  true,  Mr.  Butler,'  an- 
swered Bartoline,  with  a  sigh ;  *  If  I 
had  had  the  luck — or  rather,  if  my 
father  had  had  the  sense  to  send  me 
to  Leyden  and  Utrecht  to  learn  the 
Substitutes  and  Pundex' 

"  *  You  moan  the  Institutes — Justi- 
nian's Institutes,  Mr. Saddletree?  said 
Butler. 

**  *  Institutes  and  substitutes  are  sy- 
nonymous words,  Mr.  Butler,  and  used 
indifferently  as  such  in  deeds  of  tailzie, 
as  you  may  see  in  Balfour's  Prac- 
tique?,  or  Dallas  of  St  Martin's  Styles. 
I  understand  these  things  preitv  weel, 
I  thank  God ;  but  I  own  I  should  have 
studied  in  Holland.'^ 
'  Such  far-fetched  illustrations  neces- 
sarily tend  to  diminish  the  force  of 
Mr.  Macaulay's  speeches,  which  is  the 
more  unfortunate,  because  he  is  pecu- 
liarly addicted  to  that  kind  of  argu- 
ment which  the  old  rhetoricians  stvled 
tho  iraf}.i.'5tty/i.i  bcuig  that  which  Is 
drawn  ifrom  Example.  Even  when 
he  does  not  pass  into  ground  alto- 
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f  ether  unknown  to  his  audience,  when 
e  refers  in  support  of  his  position  to 
some  passages  in  British  history,  he 
avoids  those  which  are  most  familiar, 
and  selects  the  remoter  and  more  ob- 
scure. Hence  it  is  that  he  so  often 
fails  in  exciting  and  maintaining  en- 
thusiasm. No  sympathy  can  be  roused 
by  reference  to  Sir  6eorge  Savile, 
Hugh  Peters,  or  Praise- God-Bare- 
bones ;  nor  is  the  substitution  of  a 
political  essay  for  a  speech  the  best 
means  of  commanding  the  admiration 
or  influencing  the  wilfof  an  audience. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's  early  oratorical  training  has 
exercised  a  prejudicial  rather  than  a 
salutary  influence  over  his  subsequent 
style.  He  was,  we  believe,  a  member 
of  the  Union  Debating  Society  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  arena  questions  of 
immediate  political  interest  were  dis- 
cussed quite  as  keenly  as  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Without 
pronouncing  an  opinion  hostile  to  the 
institution  of  debating  societies,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the 
too  frequent  introduction  of  politics 
as  the  subject  of  discussion  among  the 
young  can  hardly  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  any  thinking  man  of  maturer 
years.  The  arguments  employed  on 
such  occasions  must  be,  and  are,  the 
spent  weapons  of  politicians  who  are 
engaged  in  real  warfare;  and  these  are 
used  oy  the  juvenile  enthusLists  with- 
out any  examination*as  to  their  sound- 
ness or  propriety.  There  is,  in  truth, 
little  sense,  and  no  advantage  in  this 
mimic  warfare.  Young  men  are  there- 
by induced,  not  to  reason,  but  to  dog- 
matise— not  to  argue,  but  to  declaim ; 
and  the  opposition  which  they  en- 
counter to  their  borrowed  views  only 
serves  to  strengthen  them  in  prejudice. 
The  lender  of  a  political  debating  so- 
ciety is  usually  an  insufi'erable  speci- 
men of  the  juvenile  prig.  He  can  prate 
for  the  hour  on  such  generalities  as 
the  constitution,  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  rights  of  the  people,  and  so 
forth ;  but,  if  you  bring  him  to  book, 
and  demand  a  distinct  explanation  of 
what  he  has  been  saying,  you  will  im- 
mediately discover  that  he  is  neither 
in  possession  of  fixed  notions  nor  of 
intelligible  ideas.  There  is  a  kind  of 
frothy  rhetoric,  very  much  used  in  de- 
bating societies,  which  serves  to  dis- 
guise   commonplaces,    and   helps  to 


make  them  appear  almost  brilliatft  to 
an  inexperienced  audience;  and  in 
that  sort  of  rhetoric  Mr.  Macaulay  early 
became  an  adept.  Most  men  who  have 
acquired  this  style  in  public  are  com- 
pelled to  get  rid  of  it.  At  the  bar  it 
would  not  be  tolerated;  and  it  la 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  most  shin- 
ing lights  in  debating  societies  usa- 
ally  pale  their  ineffectual  fires  when 
brought  into  the  legal  profession.  In 
the  senate,  where  less  precision  is 
required,  they  succeed  better;  but 
even  there  it  requires  an  immense 
deal  of  attrition  and  wear  before 
they  can  become  expert  masters  of 
debate.  Now  it  seems  to  us  after  a 
diligent  perusal  of  his  speeches,  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  never  been  able  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  bondage 
of  the  debating  society.  He  spei^ 
now,  just  as  he  might  have  spoken  more 
than  thirty  years  ago ;  only  that  his 
language  is  more  select,  his  range  of 
illustration  larger,  and  his  perorations 
more  artificial^  and  therefore  more 
frigid  than  before.  In  point  of  con- 
fidence, we  do  not  believe  that  he  has 
either  gained  or  lost.  Some  men  be- 
gin their  public  career  with  diffidence 
and  trembling,  and  end  by  becoming  re 
markably  self-possessed.  Others,  who 
had  a  fine  stock  of  assurance  to  begin 
with,  are  so  cowed  by  the  bufiets  they 
receive,  as  actually  to  have  modesty 
forced  upon  them ;  and  we  have  known 
more  than  one  instance  of  a  young 
Boanerges  who,  by  dint  of  constant 
punishment,  has  been  brought  to  see 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  the  exag- 
gregated  estimate  he  had  formed  of  his 
own  natural  powers.  Mr.  Macaulayj 
however,  belongs  to  neither  category. 
He  believed  himself  an  oracle  as  a 
boy :  he  believes  himself  an  oracle  sa 
a  man.  And,  if  justified  in  the  one 
belief,  who  shall  venture  to  say  that 
he  is  erroneous  in  the  other  ?  Cer- 
tain it  is  that,  in  1826,  when  he 
penned  his  essay  on  Milton,  he  dis- 
played as  much  power,  taste,  and 
vigour,  as  are  exhibited  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  his  History  given  to  the 
public  in  1849.  He  spoke  with  more 
animation,  clearness,  and  effect,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831, 
than  on  any  subsequent  occasion, 
though  some  of  his  later  speeches  may 
have  been  more  highly  elaborated.  He 
is,  of  cours**,  better  mformed  now  on 
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points  of  history,  science,  and  litera- 
ture, than  when  he  emerged  from 
Cambridge ;  but  we  question  whether 
he  has  gained  much  additional  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  or  of  the  motives 
which  actoate  mankind.  Never,  i>er- 
haps,  did  a  man  attain  so  high  a 
point  of  literary  distinction  without 
possessing  in  a  moderate  degree 
the  power  of  affecting  the  passions. 
We  can  scarcely  refer  to  a  single 
passage  ont  of  his  whole  writings, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  which 
is  likely  to  have  drawn  a  tear.  His 
speeches,  as  we  now  read  them, 
are  remarkably  frigid.  They  may 
satisfy  the  understandmg,  but  they 
never  could  influence  the  will.  We 
are  well  aware  that,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  presently  consti- 
tuted, no  speech,  however  eloquent, 
can  be  supposed  to  affect  the  votes  of 
any  considerable  section;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  speaking 
IS  this,  tfa^t  we  can  hardlj  conceive 
the  possibility  of  his  makrag  a  con- 
Tcrt  This  is  owing,  we  think,  in  a 
^reat  measure,  to  a  somewhat  singular 
disregard — for  we  cannot  suppose  it 
ignorance — of  the  means  which  the 
chief  orators,  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  have  deemed  it  their 
dnty  to  employ.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Macaulay  never  seems  to  thmk  it 
necessary  to  take  the  slightest  pains 
to  conciliate  his  audience.  Of  course 
there  are  many  cases  when  such  in- 
troductory conciliation  is  not  required 
— ^for  example  when  addressing  an 
entirely  sympathetic  meeting,  or  when 
retorting  upon  the  direct  attack  of  an 
antagonist — but  in  very  few  in- 
stances indeed  does  Mr.  Macaulay 
mtroduce  himself,  upon  a  debated 
point,  otherwise  than  as  a  determined 
partisan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
mtroductions  of  a  conciliatory  nature 
require  the  utmost  delicacy  of  hand- 
ling. They  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  speaker  comes  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question  at 
issue,  with  as  much  fairness,  delibe- 
ration, and  candour,  as  can  bo  ex- 
pected from  man  of  mortal  mould ; 
and  further,  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  dictate  to  his  audience,  but  rather, 
by  impressing  them  with  his  own 
views,  to  inouce  them  to  consider 
calmly  whether  his  conclusions  are 
true  or  false.  *  This  does  not  imply 


the  abandonment  of  the  stronffest 
argument  or  the  mMt  forcible  iUus- 
tration  in  the  after-part  of  the  speech. 
It  is  an  arrangement  dictated  by 
nature;  because  in  every  case,  when 
a  man  rises  to  address  an  assembly, 
his  first  care  ought  to  be  to  dispel, 
if  possible,  personal  suspicion  if  that 
should  exis^  and  to  secure  a  willing 
auditory.  Of  this  art  Cicero  was  an 
entire  master ;  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  that  his  most  remarkable 
forensic  triumphs  were  achieved  rather 
by  the  effect  of  his  introductions,  than 
by  the  subsequent  ingenuity  of  hn 
arguments,  and  his  unrivalled  skill  in 
the  disposition  of  narrative.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  introductions  of  this 
kind,  when  badly  framed,  have  exactir 
the  opposite  effect  from  that  which 
was  intended.  There  probably  never 
was  a  worse  one  than  that  attempted 
by  the  late  Sh-  Robert  Peel,  in  his 
memorable  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  27th  January 
1846,  in  which  he  beat  about  the 
bush  so  long,  that  he  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  effect  which  he  intended 
to  produce.  But,  whether  as  regards 
the  immediate  impression  on  the 
House,  or  the  subsequent  effect  on 
the  country,  we  must  hold  that  a 
speaker  ought  to  endeavour,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  divest  himself  of  the 


appearance  of  being  actuated  by  mere 
party  motives.  Such  men  as  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington,  or  the  present 


Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  whose  long 
and  unblemished  public  lives  have 
been  accepted  as  full  evidence  of  the 
purity  of  tiieir  motives,  might  indeed 
dispense  with  any  such  protestation ; 
but  there  are  not  many  who,  from 
age  and  public  confidence,  have 
acquired  a  similar  privilege.  Now,  it 
is  rather  curious  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  seems,  throughout  his  whole 
career,  to  have  disdained  any  kind  of 
conciliation.  He  has  approached  every 
question,  not  only  with  his  mind  made 
up  upon  it,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the 
strongest  contempt  and  depreciation 
towards  all  who  disagreed  with  him. 
He  never,  like  Themistocles,  volun- 
teered to  receive  a  buffet  in  order  to 
gain  a  hearing.  He  rather,  in  imita- 
tion of  Dares,  walked  into  the  arena 
with  the  gauntlets  buckled  round  his 
wrists, 

"  And  dealt  In  empty  air  his  wWf  Ulng  blows" 
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It  is  no  buaineu  of  oura  to  recount 
how  often  he  hae  met  with  an  EnteU 
lus,  who  has  doled  out  severe  punish- 
ment ;  we  are  now  simply  referrini^  to 
what  we  consider  to  be  his  oratorical 
deficiencies  or  omissions. 

Next  we  would  observe  that  the 
impression  left  on  our  mind  by  the 
perusal  of  these  Speeches — which,  re- 
ferring as  they  do  to  bygone  events, 
do  not  excite  the  slightest  feeling  of 
antagonism — is  tliat  the  value  of  the 
matter  is  prenerally  disproportioned  to 
the  grandiose  nature  of  the  style,  and 
the  uniform  pomposity  of  language.  It 
is  quits  true,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
spoken  upon  several  interesting  and 
important  questions;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  sn  orator,  in  addressing  him- 
self to  themes  of  that  description,  is 
entitled  to  assume  a  higher  tone  than 
might  be  suitable  to  a  meaner  subject 
of  debate.  But  then,  he  must  take 
care  that  his  thouffhts  and  sentimenta 
are  raised  to  the  like  elevation.  One 
distinguishing  quality  of  the  real  orator 
is,  that  he  rises  with  his  subject  His 
intellect  seems  to  expand  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  his  theme — he 
elevates  himself  in  feeling  and  energy 
above  the  level  of  his  audience,  and 
the  high  thoughts  which  then  rush 
upon  his  mind  are  expressed  with 
corresponding  dignity.  The  orator, 
like  the  poe^  has  his  fits  of  inspira- 
tion, varying  in  intensity  and  degree, 
according  to  the  subject  with  whicli 
he  deals.  This,  of  course,  precludes 
that  method  of  slavish  preparation, 
now  unfortunately  too  common,  by 
means  of  which  not  only  the  sub- 
stance of  the  speech,  but  the  very  words, 
are  elaborately  fabricated  in  the  closet, 
and  committed  to  memory.  The  man 
who  adopts  that  system  may  be  a 
good  speaker,  but  he  never  will  atbiin 
the  highest  point  of  elevation  as  an 
orator.  Like  the  swimmer  on  a  stormy 
sea,  the  orator  should  rise  and  fail 
with  the  wave  of  his  audience :  for  he 
is  contending  for  the  mastery  over  a 
moral  element,  than  which  the  natural 
one  is  not  always  more  fluctuating^  or 
fierce.  It  may  be  well  to  calculate 
and  consider  beforehand  the  line  of 
argument  to  be  adopted,  just  as  a  pru- 
dent general  will  make  his  dispositions 
before  going  into  battle.  But  as  no 
commander  can  foresee  what  may 
happen  in  the  field,  can  provide  for 


every  emergency,  or  lay  down  for  him- 
self a  course  of  action  from  which  he 
will  not  deviate — so  neither  ought  the 
orator  to  commit  himself  to  a  certain 
form  of  words,  which  possibly  may 
prove  either  unappropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion, or  injurious  to  his  cause.  Men 
think  difierently  in  the  closet  and  in 
the  scene  of  action.  In  the  former 
they  are  comparatively  unimpassioned 
— in  the  latter  they  must  necessarily 
exhibit  passion  if  they  seek  to  rouse 
it  in  others.  The  most  skilful  and 
elaborate  discourse,  if  coldly  conceived 
and  expressed,  will  have  a  drench- 
ing rather  than  an  inspiring  effect 
upon  an  audience  which  is  already 
possessed  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  enthusiasm.  Their  feeling,  favour- 
able to  the  speaker  and  his  cause, 
must  not  be  put  back — it  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  heightened.  The 
fore  J  of  these  observations  will  become 
apparent  to  every  one  who  will  take 
pains  to  investigate  the  subject,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  certam,  than 
that  the  success  of  an  orator  depends 
mainly  upon  the  amount  of  energy 
which  he  can  display.  Energy  was 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  Demos- 
thenes; and  Cicero,  with  all  his  art, 
could  not  find  a  higher  quality  to  re- 
commend. It  must  be  confessed  that 
modem  statesmen  have  been  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  disregarding  this 
evident  truth.  Some  of  them — and  we 
would  instance  as  a  notable  example 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel — might  have 
secured  a  far  more  enthusiastic  follow- 
ing  than  they  over  could  boast,  but 
for  their  extreme  and  over-cautious 
frigidity.  To  this  remark  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  perhaps  has  had  more 
opportunities  than  any  other  living 
man  of  acquiring  personal  influence, 
is  also  peculiarly  liable.  On  the  con- 
trary, lake  the  case  of  Lord  PalmiT- 
ston.  Ho  is  not  implicitly  trusted  by 
any  strong  party  in  the  state;  and 
yet,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  no 
man  can  produce  a  greater  eflVct,  or 
possesses  a  lafger  personal  influence. 
And  why  is  this?  Because  he  can  , 
carry  an  audience  aloni^  with  hiro-^ 
because  he  is  never  frigid,  never  dull, 
never  addicted  to  circumlocution — 
because  be  possesses  and  exerts 
energy  in  a  high  degree ;  and  is,  in 
truth,  what  few  of  his  contemporaries 
can  claim  to  be — an  orator.    Read 
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one  of  his  speecbes,  and  you  sec  at 
once  that  it  was  not  concocted  in  the 
closet — ^that  he  had  not  ntooped  to 
polish  sentenceg  beforehand,  or  to 
select  language  which  should  pass  for 
a  pattern  of  composition.  Mark,  too, 
the  variety  of  his  style — ^how  quietlv 
and  playutlly  he  disposes  of  a  small 
matter--how,  during  debate  and  at- 
tack, to  use  the  language  of  Canning, 
he  **  silently  concentrates  the  power 
to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  occa- 
sion." No  wonder  that,  when  the 
occasion  arrives,  he  should  extort 
admiration  even  from  his  adversaries. 
Very  different  is  the  case  with  Mr. 
Macaulay.  Whatever  be  the  subject, 
be  rises  to  lecture,  and  has  his  lecture 
thoroughly  prepared.  He  is  speaking 
to-night,  amidst  the  hum  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  what  he  wrote  yester- 
day in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  his 
chambers  in  the  Albany.  He  had  no 
thought  whatever  of  his  audience ;  he 
was  thinking  simply  of  his  style. 
That  he  may  adorn  and  heighten; 
but  be  cannot  vary  it  at  pleasure. 
Ask  him  to  pronounce  a  panegyric 
upon  a  deceased  hero,  and  a  discourse 
upon  a  drowned  mouse,  and  he  will 
execute  both  in  the  same  strain.  The 
victor  in  a  hundred  fields  will  not 
be  celebrated  in  periods  more  stately 
than  the  invader  of  a  hundred  cheeses. 
Simplicity  is  not  part  of  his  nature — 
he  mast  have  recourse  to  rhetoric  or 
be  dumb. 

Now,  although  this  style  may  be 
tolerated  in  wnting,  it  becomes  very 
tedious  when  adopted  in  public  speak- 
ing. Dress  up  a  mere  commonplace 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  ingenuity, 
and  yet  to  the  hearer,  it  retoins  its 
original  character.  The  way  in  which 
a  thing  is  said,  does  not  alter  the  sub- 
staoce  of  the  thing  itself— the  fine 
features  cannot  conceal  the  emacia- 
tion of  the  body  beneath.  We  have 
gone  over  several  of  the  speeches  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  for  the  purpose 
cf  ascertaining  the  real  value,  power, 
and  ingenuity  of  the  arguments  set 
forth;  and  we  ars  compelled  to  say, 
tliat  in  no  one  instance  have  we  been 
able  to  discover  the  trace  of  an  inde- 
pendent thought,  or  of  a  purely  origi- 
nal idea.  Some  of  them  are  unques- 
tionably able  speeches.  Ask  a  man 
of  high  talent  and  extensive  informa- 
tion,  like  Mr.  MacauUiy,  to  deliver  a 


discourse  upon  any  possible  theme, 
and  he  will  do  so  in  a  manner  which 
shall  elicit  shouts  of  apnlause  from  a 
Mechanic's  Institute.  Nay,  he  will 
be  loudly  cheered  even  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  provided  that  a 
cohsidernble  interval  is  allowed  to 
elapse  between  each  exhibition — be- 
cause, as  we  know  from  the  history  of 
Euphuism,  fine  language  commands 
admiration,  and  rounded  periods  are 
always  grateful  to  the  ear.  Besides 
this,  it  would  be  untrue,  and  highly 
unfair  to  Mr.  Macaulay  to  insinuate 
that  he  cannot  make  proper  use  and 
disposition  of  such  arguments  as  lie 
before  him.  He  states  them  welt  and 
adroitly;  though, as  we  have  already 
hinted,  frequently  marring  their  efftct 
by  the  extreme  remoteness  of  his  illus- 
trationf*.  But  neither  our  reading  nor  ' 
our  recollection  can  furnish  us  with  one 
case  in  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  put 
forth  an  original  view,  or  disentangled 
himself  from  the  general  mass  of  de- 
baters. In  political  life  or  strife,  he 
appears  simply  as  a  furbisher  of  old 
iron,  a  process  In  which  he  certainly 
is  expert ;  and  he  manages  to  make 
an  exceedingly  rusty  rapier  pass  for 
a  tolerable  Toledo.  More  he  seldom 
attempts.  His  speeches  are  often 
brilliant,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
we  apply  the  epithet  to  fireworks; 
toleraoly,  though  not  strlctlv  logical ; 
always  sententious,  rounoed,  and 
adapted  to  a  mouthing  delivery — but 
never  ardent,  never  eloquent,  never 
calculated  to  excite  enthusiasm.  If 
mere  rhetoric  could  make  an  orator, 
Mr.  Macaulav  aught  undoubtedly  to  be 
the  first  of  the  age.  He  has  studied 
it  on  the  same  principle  as  did  Oor- 
gias ;  who  made  it  his  boast  that  he 
could  speak,  and  speak  well  upon  any 
given  subject,  even  though  he  was  nofr 
conversant  with  its  details,  by  aid  of 
the  commonplaces  which  he  could 
dress  up  for  the  occairion.  Goi^^iasbad 
some  reputation  during  his  Rfetime, 
but  he  is  now  remembered  only  oil  ac- 
count of  his  extravagant  boast  His 
works  have  long  since  perished ;  and 
we  do  not  think  that  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  as  an  orator,  will  survive 
even  so  long  as  those  of  Gorgias. 

If  there  had  been,  in  this  collection, 
one  speech  upon  which  we  could  have 
dwelt  with  any  feeling  of  artistfc  inte- 
re8t^M>ne  which  we  could  have  with- 
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drawn  from  the  rest,  to  rank  among  the 
remarkable  apecimens  of  British  elo- 
auence — we  should  not  only  h^ve  been 
aelighted,  bat  proud  to  have  selected 
it  for  eulogy.  That  which  we  have 
perused  with  the  most  pleasare,  on 
account  of  its  sentiment  and  manly 
feeling,  is  the  speech  delivered  in  1846 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Ten  Hours* 
Bill.  Regarded  merely  as  an  oration, 
it  may  not  be  of  high  value ;  but  it 
displays,  in  a  most  pleasing  light,  the 
genuine  kmdness  of  his  heart,  his 
strong  sympathy  with  suffering,  and 
his  genume  hatred  of  oppression.  Such 
speeches  are  worthy  of  record,  because 
they  rank  in  the  categorvof  good  deeds 
and  noble  actions ;  ana  deserve  to  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  as  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  humanity.  We 
do  not  inquu^  now  into  the  abstract 
merit  of  the  speeches  of  Wilberforce, 
nor  does  his  fame  depend  at  all  upon 
his  oratorical  skill.  He  has  passed 
from  the  roll  of  speakers  to  the  cata- 
logue of  philanthropists ;  and  instead 
ordirectrng  the  attention  of  youtliful 
aspirants  after  public  distinction  to 
.  the  force  of  his  style,  or  the  energy 
of  his  expression,  we  pay  homage  to 
his  memory  as  the  chief  instrument, 
under  Providence,  of  removing  the 
fetters  from  the  slave.  In  like  man- 
ner, notwithstanding  certain  peculiar- 
ities which  lead  us  rather  to  admire 
than  to  love,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  high 
claims  to  the  public  gratitude  and  re- 
spect. In  open  questions,  and  those 
in  which  party  considerations  do  not 
materially  interfere,  he  has  always 
shown  bmiself  accessible  to  convic- 
tion) generous  in  his  views,  and  just 
in  the  expre89ion  of  his  sentiments. 
There  are,  among  living  public  men, 
some  who  are  more  genial  and  attrac- 
tive; but  there  are  not  many  who 
are  better  entitled  to  our  respect 
Our  criticism  has  been  framed  utterly 
irrespective  of  politics.  We  cannot 
boast,  at  the  present  day,  of  so  large  a 
list  of  men,  either  of  genius  or  of  high 
talent,  as  to  omit  the  opportunity  of 

Saying  tribute,  where  tribute  is  justly 
ue.  **  I  hope  that  I  am,"  says  Mr. 
Macaulay,  in  the  Ust  sentence  of  his 
last  recorded  speech,  **  at  once  a  lib- 
eral and  aTConservative  politician." 
We  hope  so  too ;  and  we  hope,  more- 
over, that  the  avowal  was  made — 
not  because  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord 


Pahnerston,  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  have 
agreed  to  lie  down  together—but 
because  Mr.  Macaulay  wishes  hence- 
forward to  emancipate  himself  from 
party  trammels.  It  is  certdnly  time 
that  he  should  do  so.  He  has  oc- 
cupied a  subordinate  rank  in  the 
Whig  regiment  longer  than  he  ought 
to  have  done  for  his  own  reputation; 
and  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  this  dis- 
claimer ])ut  forth  in  so  marked  a  man- 
ner at  the  very  end  of  his  hist  publi- 
cation. It  is,  like  the  reading  of  the 
closing  line  of  the  Iliad  in  the  famous 
manuscript  copy,  which  the  supporters 
of  the  Cyclic  theory  point  to  asclearly 
indicative  of  further  action,  a  phrase 
fraught  with  meaning  ;  and  when  the 
coalition  is  dissolved,  as  it  soon  must 
be  by  the  influence  of  a  political  thaw, 
we  trust  that  Mr.  Macaulay's  tenden- 
cies may  indeed  anpear  to  be  Con- 
servative, without  the  sacrifice  of  the 
true  liberality  which  becomes  the 
gentleman  and  the  scholar.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  general  verdict 
of  the  public  upon  this  collection  will 
be  of  a  different  tenor  from  our  own. 
But,  after  all,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  no 
great  reason  to  repine  because  he  has 
failed  to  achieve  a  high  place  in  the 
roll  of  British  orators.  His  speeches 
will  not  be  quoted  for  theur  eloquence 
and  power,  as  those  of  Burke,  Gmttan, 
Erskine,  and  Canning  are ;  but  his  his- 
tory and  essays,  and  even  ballads,  will 
insure  him  a  reputation  not  less  exten- 
sive and  enduring.  We  need  scarcely 
remind  him  that  men  who  have  attain- 
ed high  reputations  as  statesmen,  and 
been  conspicuous  as  public  speakersj 
have  altogether  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  found  a  literary  name.  No  one  who 
has  perused  tiie  historical  chapters  com- 
posed by  Fox,  can  regret  that  his  de- 
si£p  proved  abortive,  and  that  the 
subject  has  been  left  to  the  more 
brilliant  and  dexterous  treatment  of 
Macaulay.  We  cannot  say  with  truth 
that  Lord  John  Russelrs  literary 
efforts  inspire  us  with  an  exalted  idea 
of  the  author's  powers — we  are  even 
of  opinion  that  he  would  have  done 
well  in  abstaining  from  appearing 
before  the  public,  either  as  a  drama- 
tist, biographer,  or  editor.  Ne  sutor 
ultra  creptdam.  It  is  by  natural 
instinct   that   every  man    addresses 
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himself  to  the  occupation  in  which  he 
18  qaaliiied  to  excel ;  and  that  ambi- 
ikm  whidi  prompts  men  to  deviate 
from  their  destiny,  and  nndertalce 
tasks  which  are  not  congenial  to  their 
feelings  and  sympathies,  ought  to  be 
repressed.  We  cannot  view  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's  career  without  being  convinced 
that  nature  designed  hifii  to  play  his 
port  as  a  literary  man  rather  than  as  a 
politician.  He  has  indeed  tacitly  ad- 
mitted that;  for  he  has  withdrawn 
himself  very  much  of  late  years  from 
debate,  preferring  literary  occupation 
to  the  excitement  of  political  strife. 
We  are  sorry  that  he  has  been  in- 


duced to  interrupt  his  more  interesting 
labours  for  the  sake  of  undertaking 
this  collection;  for,  although  the 
volume  will  find  its  way  into  many 
libraries^as  what  volume  that  bore 
his  name  upon  the  title-page  would 
not? — it  will  be  regarded  hereafter 
with  little  interest,  and  may  possibly 
be  cited  as  an  instance  of  unsuccessful 
ambition.  We  repeat  that  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's  fame  rests  upon  his  wriUngs, 
and  that  the  publication  of  his  speeches 
is  by  no  means  calculated  to  extend 
or  heighten  his  intellectual  reputation ; 
though  it  cannot  diminish  the  just  esti- 
mation in  which  he  is  held  as  a  man. 


FIFTY  YEARS  III  BOTH  HEMISPHERES. 


The  memoirs  of  a  man  of  a  singu- 
larly adventurous  and  speculative 
torn,  who,  having  entered  upon  the 
occupations  of  manhood  early,  and 
retained  its  energies  late,  has  pro- 
longied  the  active  period  of  his  life  to 
npwards  of  half  a  century,  who  has 
been  an  eyewitness  of  not  a  few  of 
the  important  events  that  occurred  in 
Europe  and  America  between  the 
years  J  796  and  1850,  and  himself  a 
sharer  in  more  than  one  of  them,  who 
has  been  associated  or  an  agent  in 
some  of  the  largest  commercial  and 
financial  operations  that  British  and 
Dutch  capital  and  enterprise  ever 
ventured  upon,  and  has  been  brought 
into  contact  and  acquaintance— not 
nnfreqnently  into  intimacy — with  a 
number  of  the  remarkable  men  of  his 
time,  can  hardly,  one  would  imagine, 
be  otherwise  than  highly  interesting, 
if  the  author  have  but  sufficient  com- 
mand of  his  native  tongue  plainly  to 
write  down  what  his  memory  has  re- 
tuned,  sufficient  discrimination  and 
self-restraint  to  avoid  dwelling^upon 
details  of  too  trifling  and  egotistical  a 
nature.  Generally  speaking,  we  have 
but  little  confidence  in  the  interesting 
qualities  of  German  septuagenarian 
autobiographers.  Garrulity  is  the 
privilege  of  age,  and  German  garru- 
lity is  a  grievous  thing,  particularly 
when  it  displays  itself  upon  paper. 


In  Germany,  where  nearly  everybody 
capable  of  grammar  writes  a  book, 
even  though  he  have  nothing  to  write 
about,  elderly  gentlemen,  who  really 
have  seen  something  worth  the  tell- 
ing, are  apt  to  imagine  they  can 
never  make  too  much  of  it,  and  in^ 
stead  of  delighting  us  with  the  pure 
spirit,  drench  us  with  a  feeble  dilu- 
tion. Such  was  the  case,  we  well  re- 
member, with  our  old  acquaintance, 
Baron  von  Rahden,  whose  military 
experiences  during  the  stirring  period 
of  1813-14-15  we  brought  before  our 
readers  now  just  seven  years  since, 
and  who,  instead  of  cutting  short  the 
tolerably  prolix  history  of  his  life  and 
adventures  at  the  date  when  peace 
sheathed  his  sword,  elaborated  two 
other  ponderous  and  very  wearisome 
volumes,  scarcely  relieved  ^by  an  ac- 
count of  General  Chaese's  defence  of 
Antwerp,  and  by  sketches  of  a  cam- 
paign in  Catalonia,  in  which  the  in- 
deutigable  and  restless  old  fire-eater, 
unable  to  pass  his  latter  days  in  tran« 
quillity,  served  under  the  orders  of 
the  Cfarlist  genera]  Cabrera.  There 
is  more  variety  and  vivacity  in  the 
book  now  before  us  than  in  the 
baron's  interminable  record,  of  which, 
however,  it  has  in  some  respects  re- 
minded us.  Von  Rahden,  a  soldier 
by  profession  and  inclination,  ^ve  us 
far  too  much  of  his  proceedmgs  in 
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times  of  peaee,  a&cl  iwe\i  at  tedious 
length  on  garrison  rivalries,  his  own 
linrewarded  merit,  and  German  pro- 
vincial topics.  Mr.  Nolte,  on  the 
contrary,  by  profession  a  man  of 
peace,  whose  weapon  is  the  pen,  his 
field  of  battle  the  Exchan^,  and  his 
campaigns  amongst  cotton  bales, 
whose  tutelar  deity  has  been  Mercury 
instead  of  Mars,  and  whose  commana- 
era  and  allies,  instead  of  the  marlial- 
flounding  appellations  of  Blucher, 
Grneisenan,  and  Chass^,  have  borne 
the  pacific  but  scarcely  less  famous 
names  of  Hope,  Labouchere,  and 
Baring,  has  mingled,  in  the  rather 
complicated  narrative  of  his  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  triumphs,  and  disasters, 
much  adventure  both  by  flood  and 
field,  in  which  he  himself  was  per- 
sonally engaged,  and  displays,  in  the 
telling,  not  a  little  of  the  go-ahead 
spirit  proper  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  he  has  passed  a  lars^e  portion 
of  his  life.  He  has  really  seen  a 
great  deal,  and  his  reminiscenses,  al- 
tiiough  here  and  there  his  style  of 
narrating  them  be  triml  and  in  ques- 
tionable taste — ^whilst  some  of  his 
long  accounts  of  financial  and  com- 
mercial operations  will  more  parti- 
cularly interest  banicers  and  mer- 
chants than  the  general  reader — con- 
tain much  that  will  attract  all.  In 
Germany  the  first  edition  of  his  book 
has  gone  off  at  a  gallop, — no  small 
testimony  to  its  merits  in  a  year  dur- 
ing which  present  polities  have  been 
the  all-absorbing  topic.  We  do  not 
Wonder  at  its  popularity ;  for,  beisides 
^e  mass  of  anecdote  and  historical 
fecoll^ions  if  comprises,  the  author 
has  contrived  to  give  an  interest  to 
hiB  individuality,  by  the  off-hand 
style  in  which  £e  tells  of  his  errors 
and  of  hia  triumphs,  of  his  jpany  re- 
verses and  disasters^  as  well  as  of 
his  rarer  mooients  of  prosperity  and 
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We  should  as  soon  think  of  at- 
tsmptSng,  within  the  compass  of  an 
aiticle,  a  digest  of  an  encyclopsedia 
as  of  Mr.  Nolte's  volumes.  We  should 
fill  half  a  magazine  by  merely  trac- 
ing his  itinerary.  There  never  was 
such  a  rolling  stone.  He  treats  the 
Atlantic  as  most  men  do  Dover 
Straits,  and  thinks  no  more  of  a  few 
hundred  leagues  of  land  travel  than  a 
modem  Cockney  of  a  mn  to  Rams- 


gatc.  Whole  years  of  his  life  must 
have  been  passed  on  board  ship,  snd 
behind  post-horses.  His  book  ne- 
cessarily partakes  of  the  desultory 
nature  of  his  career.  It  better  beare 
dipping  into  than  reading  from  end 
to  end. 

Bom  at  Leghorn,  in  the  year  1T79, 
of  a  German  father,  Bfr.  Vincent 
Nolte's  first  reminiscence,  of  much 
interest  to  his  readers,  is  connected 
with  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the 
French  under  Buonaparte.  His  father 
had  for  some  years  left  Italy,  and  set- 
tled in  Hamburg,  his  native  place; 
but  young  Vincent,  after  being  edu- 
cated in  Germany,  was  sent  back  to 
Leghorn,  to  take  his  place  as  junior 
clerk  in  his  uncle's  countine-houae, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  that  city. 
He  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  when, 
upon  the  last  Saturday  in  June  1796, 
a  courier  from  the  British  minister  at 
Florence  brought  news  to  the  consul 
at  Leghorn  that  the  French  were  ap- 
proaching. There  was  great  bustle 
amongst  the  English  merchants  to  get 
their  property  shipped,  and  place  it 
and  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Nelson's  squadron,  then  cruiaingf 
off  the  port.  After  unremitting  la- 
bour, and  favoured  by  the  wind,  the 
last  ships,  with  English  goods  on 
board,  left  the  harbour  at  noon  on 
Monday.  They  had  been  but  two 
hours  gone,  when  it  suddenly  became 
known  in  the  city  that  the  Frerch 
were  close  at  hana,  advancing  by  the 
Pisa  road,  and  presently  a  party  of 
cavalry  galloped  round  the  fortifica- 
tions to  the  Porta  CohneUa^  and  rode 
straight  up  to  the  fort,  on  which  the 
Tuscan  flag  waved.  Suddenly  those 
colours  disappeared,  and  were  replaced 
by  the  French  tricolor,  displayed  for 
the  first  time  to  the  wondering  eyes 
of  the  Tuscans.  Almost  at  the  same 
nioment  the  cannon  of  the  fort  thun- 
dered, and  sent  some  shots  after  those 
English  vessels  nearest  to  the  har- 
bour-^thus  signalling  to  Nelson  tho 
entrance  of  the  French.  Young  Nolte, 
who  had  little  love  for  the  desk,  whoso 
wish  it  was  to  become  a  painter,  and 
who  then,  and  all  his  life  through, 
was  ardent,  impetuous,  and  a  lover  of 
excitement,  could  sit  still  no  longer, 
but  ran  out  of  the  respectable  count- 
inff-house  of  Otto  Franck  &  Co.,  con- 
sul for  Hamburg,  &c.,  to  stare  at  the 
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invaden.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of 
eafalry,  a  horseman  of  remarkable 
beauty  galloped  up  the  street,  and 
alighted  at  the  do<ff  of  the  Genevese 
banker,  Dutremoal.  It  was  Murat. 
This  was  between  two  and  three  in 
the  afternoon. 

**  At  six  in  the  erening,  the  news 
spread  that  General  Buonaparte  was 
at  the  Pisa  gate.  No  sooner  did  he 
learn  that  me  English  residents  hod 
had  time  to  escape  with  their  pro- 
perty, than  he  broke  into  a  violent 
rage.  At  that  moment  Count  Span- 
nochi,  attired  in  the  ordinary  uniform, 
a  blue  coat,  red  waistcoat,  and  white 
breeches  (the  fuU-drees  uniform  con- 
sisted of  a  white  eoat  and  red  waist- 
coat and  breeches),  and,  surrounded 
bj  bis  officers,  and  by  the  chief  autho- 
rities of  the  city,  advanced  to  welcome 
the  general,  who  still  sat  upon  his 
horse.  Buonaparte  gave  him  no  time 
to  speak,  but  at  once  violently  assail- 
ed him.  ^  How  dare  you,'  he  cried, 
'  appear  before  me  th  us  ?  Do  you  not 
know  your  duty  ?  You  are  an  inso- 
lent fellow,  a  traitor !  You  have  let 
the  Englij»h  escape;  you  shall  pay  fur 
that.  A  c  urt-martial  shall  sit  imme- 
diately. You  are  my  prisoner — give 
up  your  sword ! '  And  Count  Span- 
nochi  disappeared.  6uonaparte*s 
words  were  repcated'to  me  that  same 
evening  by  my  follow- clerk,  Giaco- 
mini,  who  bad  gone  with  the  crowd 
outside  the  Pisa  gate,  and  had  heard 
them.  Next  day  we  learned  that  the 
governor  had  been  sent  under  arrest 
to  Florence,  and  that  the  French 
general,  Yaubois,  commanded  in  his 
stead  Hardly  had  Buonaparte  and 
his  staff  reached  the  grand-ducal  pa- 
lace, when  police-agents  went  round 
to  all  the  houses,  ordering  a  general 
illumination,  under  heavy  penalties  in 
case  of  disobedience.  The  only  Leg- 
horn newspaper  that  then  existed  an- 
nounced, upon  Ihe  following  day,  the 
arrival  of  the  victor  of  Lodi  and  Ar- 
eola, adding,  that  the  inhabitants  had 
mmr'aneously  illuminated.  1  then, 
for  the  first  time,  got  a  correct  idea 
of  a  spontaneous  illumiMtionf  and  was 
never  afterwards  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  expression.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  foreign 
consuls  waited  unon  the  general,  who 
quickly  dismissed  them,  when  sudden- 
ly his  eye  was  attracted  by  my  uncle's 
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red  coat  *  What  is  chat? '  he  eried. 
*An  English  nniform  ? '  My  unele, 
taken  quite  aback,  had  iust  enough 
presence  of  mind  to  reply,  *  No,  Par 
drone,  que$ta  e  Vuniforme  di  AmbuT" 
goP  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain, 
to  make  his  eecape.  Buonaparte 
burst  forth  vrith  a  violent  diatribe 
against  everything  that  looked  Eng- 
lish, against  all  who  thought  like 
Englishmen,  or  had  anything  to  do 
with  England.  'Those  English;  he 
said,  according  to  my  unole^s  account 
to  me  upon  ms  return  h(»ne,  *  shall 
get  such  a  lesson  as  they  have  never 
yet  had !  My  road  now  lies  to  Yien- 
na,  then  farther  north,  to  destroy 
their  neetsin  Hamburg  and  elsewhere, 
and  then  to  seek  them  in  their  own 
robbers'  den  I '  " 

Young  Nolte  was  bent  upon  seeing 
the  hero  of  the  day,  who,  before  at- 
taining his  eight- and-twentieth  year, 
had  played  such  havoc  amongst  Aus- 
tria's veteran  commanders,  and,  dis- 
regarding his  uncle's  eommands  to 
keep  in-doors,  and  out  of  the  way  of 
the  dense  mob  upon  the  Piazza 
d^Ame,  he  again  played  truant,  and 
stationed  himself  at  the  corner  of  the 
palace,  at  whose  entrance  an  open 
carriage  awaited  the  French  general. 
His  account  of  the  impression  he  ear- 
ned away  of  Napoleon's  appearance 
has  some  originality.  The  peculiar 
expression,  attributed  by  him  to  the 
eyes,  reminds  one  of  the  present 
Irench  Empf ror. 

"•  At  lasfe  there  came  out,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  officers,  a 
little,  youthful  looking  man,  in  a  plain 
uniform,  with  a  pale,  almof^t  a  yellow 
eomplexion,  and  long,  lank,  raven- 
black  hair,  hanging  over  his  ears, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Florida  sa- 
vages called  Talapouches,  That  was 
the  hero  of  Areola!  Whilst  he  took 
the  right-hand  place  in  the  carriage, 
and  whilst  his  aides-de-camp  got  is, 
I  had  a  few  moments  to  observe  him 
closely.  There  was  a  continued  smile 
round  his  mouth,  with  which,  how- 
ever, the  man  himself  had  evidently 
nothing  to  do,  for  the  fixed  indif- 
ferent look  of  his  eyes  showed  that 
the  mind  was  busy  elsewhere.  I 
never  ajgain  beheld  so  remarkable  an 
express^  n.  It  was  the  dull  ga»e  ai  a 
mummy,  barring  a  certain  oeam  of 
intelligence  betraying  the  inward  life. 
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but  only  by  a  faint  and  _  _ 

gleam.  Macbeth's  words  to  Banquo'i 

ghost,  ^  There  is  no  speculation  in 
[lose  eyes !'  would  almost  have  fitted 
here,  had  not  previous  and  subse- 
quent events  sufficiently  shown  what 
a  spirit  lurked  behind  thoae  impres- 
sive orbs.  The  carriage  drove  away 
— seven  years  elapsed  before  I  again 
beheld  that  extraordinary  man.  He 
left  the  town  the  next  day.  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  a  colossal  and 
well-built  officer,  who  stood  in  a 
respectful  attitude,  beside  the  car- 
riage-door. This  man,  who  had  just 
been  named  town-major  of  Leg- 
horn, was  the  grenadier  who,  seven 
years  previously,  on  the  14th  July 
1789,  led  the  storm  of  the  Bastile, 
and  was  the  first  to  scale  its  walls, 
who  afterwards,  as  General  Hullin, 
was  governor  of  Berlin  after  the 
battle  of  Jena,  and_  presided  over 
the  court-martial  appointed  to  try, 
or  rather  to  shoot,  the  unfortunate 
Duke  d'Enghien." 

The  presence  and  proceedings  of 
the  French  in  Le^^horn  were  alike 
odious  to  the  inhabitants,  who  found 
an  important  branch  of  their  trade — 
that  with  England — completely  cut 
off,  and  who  had  to  satisfy  unceasing 
demands  for  money  and  equipments. 
Large  bodies  of  ragged,  barefooted 
troops  continually  entered  the  town, 
to  quit  it  well  shod  and  with  new 
uniforms.  The  republican  cockade 
became  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Leghornese,  who  christened  it 
Upasticcino — the  little  pie — and  wrote 
innumerable  lampoons  upon  its  wear- 
ers. Leghorn  was  converted  into  a 
oamp,  and  on  a  large  altar  in  the 
middle  of  the  Piazza  (CArme,  a  statue 
of  Liberty  was  erected,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  popular  representatives, 
Garat  and  Salicetti,  dauy  harangued 
the  troops  upon  parade  Busmess 
was  at  a  standstill ;  Vincent  Nolte 
deserted  his  desk  and  roamed  about 
the  town,  sketching  the  groups  of 
foreign  soldiers.  And  even  when 
things  began  to  settle  down,  he  would 
do  nothing  but  ramble  in  picture- 
galleries  and  make  love  to  prelty 
Florentines,  until  at  last  his  uncle, 
despairing  of  his  doing  any  good, 
wrote  to  his  father  that  ho  was  on 
the  high-road  to  perdition.  This 
alarming  piece  of  information  pro- 


duced an  instant  summons  to  Ham- 
burg, where,  in  the  paternal  count- 
ing-house, the  younz  scamp  amended 
his  ways  and  appned  earnestly  to 
business,  displaying  great  energy,  in- 
dustry, and  capacity. 

The  year  1799  was  a  diuaflti'OUB 
one  for  Hamburg.  Within  six  weeks 
there  occurred  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  failures  for  a  total  of 
thirty-six  millions  of  marks.  The 
panic  was  universal,  and  trade  was 
shaken  to  its  foundations.  Mr.  Noltc^s 
house  weathered  the  storm,  but  was 
compelled,  three  years  later,  to  sus- 
pena  its  payments  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  Leghorn  establish- 
ment. The  creditors  received  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  and  the  numerous 
frienas  of  the  unfortunate  merchant 
subscribed  a  capital  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  marks  to  start 
him  again  in  business.  Upon  the  list 
figured  the  well-known  name  of  Fran- 
cis Baring,  a  former  schoolfellow  of 
the  insolvent's,  for  the  munificent  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  marks,  upon 
which  he  positively  refused  to  receive 
interest.  Thus  supported,  Mr.  Nolte 
again  applied  himself  to  business. 
But  he  was  then  a  man  advanced  in 
years  and  of  little  enterprise,  and  his 
son,  bold  and  ambitious,  saw  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  strike  out  new  paths 
to  wealth,  whereas  the  old  and  ordi- 
nary avenues  to  commercial  profits 
were  then  closed,  all  over  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  by  the  iron  hand  of 
Napoleon,  that  mortal  foe  to  trade, 
ana  contemner  of  its  votaries.  And 
as  young  Nolte  could  be  of  no  ase  to 
his  father,  who  despised  his  views  as 
the  dreams  of  a  stripling,  bent  upon 

Eleasure  and  unworthy  of  attention, 
e  sought  employment  abroad.  This 
he  found  in  the  house  of  Labouohere 
and  Trotreau  at  Nantes,  where  he 
accepted  an  engagement  for  three 
years,  to  carry  on  the  German  and 
English  correspondence.  And  so,  in 
his  twenty- fifth  year,  be  took  leave  of 
his  parents,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he 
says,  but,  without  uneasiness  as  to 
the  future,  and  travelled,  by  way  of 
Bremen,  to  Paris 

Mr.  Nolte's  arrival  in  the  French 
•capital  coincided  with  the  proclama- 
tion of  Napoleon  as  emperor,  and 
with  Morcaus  imprisonment  on  the 
charge  of  a  plot  against  the  govern- 
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ment  and  life  of  the  First  Consul.  It 
was  bia  first  visit  to  Paris^the  pe- 
riod was  interesting.  He  was  so  tor- 
innate  as  to  find  a  fnend  who  willingl  j 
undertook  to  he  his  cicerone,  and  a 
few  weeks  fiew  rapidly  hy,  during 
which, thanks  to  his  guide's  familiarity 
with  places  and  persons,  he  acquired 
a  hetter  knowledge  of  hoth  than  he 
would  in  as  many  months  had  he 
been  left  to  himself;  for  it  would 
hare  served  him  little  (except,  per- 
haps, in  the  way  of  emptying  his 
pockets)  that  the  doors  of  Frascati's, 
then  the  favourite  resort'  of  the  Pa* 
risian  &shionable  world,  were  open 
to  all  who  could  pay  for  admission, 
and  who  chose  to  roam  through  its 
gorgeous  saloons  and  brilliantly  illu- 
minated gardens,  had  he  not  had  with 
him  some  one  able  to  inform  him  that 
yonder  beautiful  woman  was  Madame 
Kecamier  —  yonder  elegant  young 
man,  leaning  against  the  pedestal  of 
a  statue,  the  renowned  ball-room 
hero  Trenis  —  and  the  one  beyond 
him,  with  a  music-book  in  his  hand, 
the  celebrated  singer  Garat.  But  of 
all  that  Mr.  Nolte  saw  and  heard, 
nothing  made  a  deeper  impression 
upon  him  than  the  uvely  and  uni- 
versal interest  taken  in  the  fate  of 
Moreau.  ^*'  Rarely,"  he  says,  "  was 
that  name  uttered  by  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  without  an  expression 
of  love  and  respect,  and  without  a 
corse  upon  his  two  implacable  perse- 
cutors, the  First  Consul,  and  the  go- 
Temor  of  Paris,  General  Murat,  whose 
proclamations  exhibited  at  every 
street-comer  the  name  of  Moreau  in 
joxta-poaition  with  the  words — '  Trai- 
tor to  the  Republic'  Men  could  not 
and  would  not  credit  the  guilC  of  the 
distinguished  general ;  and  the  Paris 
vrits,  never  at  a  loss,  declared  that 
there  were  but  two  parties  in  France, 
*  les  moraux  (Moreaus)  ei  les  immo' 
raux '  —  a  saying  which  one  heard 
everywhere  repeated .''  Condemned 
to  banishment,  the  conqueror  of  Ho- 
henlindcn  betook  himself,  by  way  of 
Cadiz,  to  the  United  States,  where 
Mr.  Nolte  some  years  afterwards  met 
him,  and  made  his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Nolte  was  present  at  the  first 
review  passed  by  the  new  emperor, 
on  the  Place  du  Carrousel  at  Paris. 
He  was  very  desirous  to  get  a  near 
riew  of  the  victorious  general  and 


successful  adventurer,  whom  he  had 
first  seen,  seven  years  before,  in  the 
full  flush  of  triumph  at  Leghorn. 
Two  o£Eicers  of  the  Danish  life-guards, 
with  whom  he  had  travelled  from 
Bremen,  made  interest  for  him  with 
their  ambassador,  and  procured  him 
admission  to  the  gallery  of  the  Lou- 
vre, a  favour  granted  to  few.  **  I  saw 
the  great  man  of  the  day,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  staff,  and  by  uniforms 
of  every  kind,  ride  several  times  up 
and  down  through  the  ranks,  then 
eallop  full  speed  along  the  front  of 
tne  Imes  of  cavalry  drawn  up  outside 
the  inner  court,  amidst  cries  of  ^  Vive 
I  Empereur!'  when  Suddenly  his 
horse  fell,  and  Napoleon  rolled  upon 
the  ground,  still  grasping  the  bridle 
tightly.  In  a  few  seconds  he  had 
mounted  again,  and  galloped  on, 
before  even  a  part  of  his  staff,  who 
quickly  dismounted,  could  go  to  his 
assistance.  The  newspapers  said  no- 
thing of  this  incident,  and  its  omin- 
ous character  struck  me  the  more  by 
reason  of  their  silence." 

The  chief  partner  of  the  mercantile 
house  into  whose  employment  Mr. 
Nolte  now  entered,  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  late  P.  C.  Labouchere, 
of  the  celebrated  house  of  Hope  of 
Amsterdam.  Mr.  A.  M.  Labouchere 
was  very  desirous  to  extend  his  con- 
nection and  business  with  the  United 
States,  but  did  not  seem  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  facilities  for  so  doing 
afforded  him  by  his  close  alliance 
with  the  Hopes  and  Barings,  whose 
names  appeared  as  references  in  the 
circulars  of  the  Nantes  house.  Nolte, 
whose  energy  and  talent  early  earned 
him  a  considerable  share  of  his  em- 
ployer's confidence,  urged  Mr.  La- 
Douchere  to  send  an  agent  to  the 
States  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  and 
offered  to  go  himself,  if  no  better  was 
to  be  found.  He  was  told  to  put 
upon  paper  his  ideas  concerning  Ame- 
rica, and  concerning  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  journey  thither. 
This  statement  he  executed  in  a  man- 
ner to  excite  the  warm  approval  of 
Mr.  Labouchere,  who  desired  him  to 
forward  it  to  his  brother  in  Amster- 
dam. The  reply  was  a  summons  to 
the  Dutch  capital.  There  the  elder 
Labouchere,  who  had  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  Nolte  from  his  correspond- 
ence, unfolded  to  him  a  gigantic  pro- 
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ject,  the  mere  sketch  of  which  bewil- 
dered him ;  and  although  not  diffident 
of  his  own  powers,  he  declared  that 
he  did  not  nold  himself  soffioiently 
experienced  to  undertake  such  respon- 
jdbility,  and  felt  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  come  up  to  his  employer's 
expectations  "  That  is  my  business, 
and  not  yours,"  Mr.  Labouobere  re- 
plied. ^'  I  have  but  one  thing  to 
recommend  to  you,  and  that  is,  never 
to  do  aught  that  shall  dve  you  cau^e 
to  blush  before  me  or  before  yourself." 
This  was  lightening  the  load  of  re- 
sponsibility from  which  the  young 
man  shrank,  and  giving  him  fresh 
confidence  by  showing  him  that  others 
appreciated  him  more  highly  than  he 
did  himself,  and  he  no  longer  made 
objections.  He  was  to  go  to  the 
United  States,  and  for  a  few  months 
merely  to  look  around  him  and  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  country, 
fiefore  entering,  nowever,  which  he 
does  at  great  length,  into  an  account 
of  the  important  business  about  to  be 
confided  to  him,  and  into  whoso  de- 
tails he  was  not  initiated  until  some 
time  afterwards,  he  gives  an  amusing 
chapter  to  a  sketch  of  the  celebrated 
banter  and  contractor  Ouvrard,  from 
whose  combinations  the  proposed  ope- 
ration issued,  and  with  whom  Mr. 
Nolte  was  well  acquainted,  and  had 
frequent  intercourse  at  several  periods 
of  his  life.  The  chapter  includes  some 
curious  traits  and  anecdotes  of  Napo- 
leon, who,  it  is  well  known,  detested 
Ou\Tard,  and  tyrannised  over  him, 
aUbough  he  was  more  than  once 
obliged  to  seek  his  aid.  Napoleon 
uotoriouslv  hated  and  despisea  trad- 
ers and  bankers.  "  1  do  not  like 
merchants !  "  he  is  reported  to  have 
said — with  that  brusquerie  which,  in 
a  less  man,  would  have  been  desig- 
nated as  brutal  ill  breeding— to  the 
deputation  from  the  merchants  of 
Antwerp  that  went  to  welcome  him 
to  the  town ;  '^  a  merchant  is  a  man 
who  would  sell  his  country  for  a  three- 
franc  piece ! "  He  was  jealous  of,  or 
at  least  indignant  at,  Ouvrard's  enor- 
mous wealth,  and  the  influence  it 
^ve  him—both  of  which  he  con- 
sidered too  great  for  any  private  per- 
son to  possess;  but, according  to  Mr. 
Nolte,  who  seems  quite    conversant 


with  thcBoandaloas  chronides  of  any 
day  during  the  last  haif-centuiy, 
there  were  other  private  causes  of 
irritation,  which  most  of  Napoleon's 
biographers  either  were  ignorant  of, 
or  thought  it  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion, and  which  certainly  are  less 
out  of  place  in  the  present  author's 
far  from  ][>rudi§h  pages  than  thej 
would  be  in  a  grave  biography. 
Ouvrard's  own  Memoirs,  published 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,*  are  now 
little  remembered  :  and  Mr  Nolte  is 
eridently  indebtecl  to  them  for  the 
outline  of  his  sketch,  as  well  as  for 
several  incidents  and  anecdotes,  hut 
he  has  filled  up  details  which  the  great 
speculator  thought  proper  to  omit. 
The  relative  positions  of  Ouvrard  and 
Napoleon  at  different  periods  of  their 
lives,  present  the  strangest  contrasts. 
When  the  former,  quitting  the  army 
in  which  he  had  for  a  Siori  time 
served,  applied  himself  with  skill  and 
success  to  commercial  and  speculatire 
operations,  and  quickly  realised  a  fo^ 
tune  of  several  millions  of  francs.  Na- 
poleon was  so  needy  as  to  be  desirous 
to  avail  himself  of  a  decree  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  by  which  offi- 
cers were  entitled  to  receive  ps  much 
cloth  as  would  make  them  a  uniform. 
The  anecdote  is  well  known.  Napo- 
leon's application  was  rejected  because 
he  was  not  just  then  employed,  and 
he  was  very  glad  when  Ouvrard,  vith 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at 
the  house  of  the  Director  Barras,  in- 
duced Madame  Tallien,  whose  lorer 
the  capitalist  then  was,  to  ^ve  him  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  com- 
missary of  the  17th  military  division; 
a  letter  which  procured  young  Buona- 
parte what  he  had  great  new  of — a 
now  uniform.  Subsequently,  in  Napo- 
leon's days  of  power  and  magnificence, 
when  he  began  to  spite  and  saueeie 
Ouvrard,  the  latter  loved  to  teJl  this 
anecdote  —  a  contrast  with  Talma, 
who  had  been  Napoleon's  intimate, 
and  had  often  lent  him  money  in  his 
days  of  penury,  and  who  became  ever 
more  reserved  in  his  communications 
and  behaviour  the  higher  his  friend 
ascended  upon  fortune's  ladder.  To 
Ouvrard  Napoleon  was  unquestion- 
ably harsh,  cruel,  and  unjust.  His 
disuke  to  him  seemed  to  aagment  in  a 
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^xoetiitioiiith  themagnilade  of  the 

mns  vbich  the  capitalist  owed  to 
tile  dtcomstancee  of  the  times,  to  bis 
great  financial  eapacitvi  and  to  the 
vae^ess  of  hia  operation&  Of  (he 
«xtenk  of  these  and  of  his  profits,  we 
maT  fonn  some  idea  from  a  passage 
in  Bdr.  Nolte's  book,  where  he  states 
positirelj  that  Ouvrard  cleared  six 
nondied  thousand  pounds  sterling  bv 
bis  contract  for  victuaUingUie  Spanish 
fleet  under  Mazaredo  when  it  lay -at 
Bres^  and  afterwards  at  Cadii.  ^Bat 
if  _  his  gains  were  laiee,  his  losses, 
arising  chiefly  from  Napolecm^s  ill- 
will  and  despotic  acts,  were  also 
beairy.  During  the  Egyptian  cam- 
p^^  the  Directory  borrowed  ten 
millions  of  francs  from  him,  which  he 
produced  with  thegreatest  ease.  After 
Buonaparte's  return  and  the  fail  of 
the  Directory,  the  First  Consul  asked 
him  for  twelve  millions  more.  OuYrard 
declined.  The  otlier  Paris  bankers 
weie  i4>plied  to;  they  either  could 
mot  or  would  not.  The  First  Consul 
was  furious — doubly  so  when  Ouvrard 
claimed  repa^^ent  of  the  tea  millions 
lent  to  the  Directory.  He  bad  him 
paid  in  assignments  on  the  revenue 
of  the  past  year,  which  had  aU  been 
expended.  It  was  equivalent  to  a 
repudiation  of  the  debt  Soon  after- 
ward^ Ouvrard  was  arrested,  under 
pretext  of  fraud  in  hu  dealings  with 
the  government  and  supply  of  the 
French  navy.  He  was  kept  in  strict 
confinement  his  papers  were  sealed 
up,  and  a  committee  of  councillors  of 
state  waa  appointed  to  investigate  his 
•ffiurs.  Nothmg  could  be  substan* 
tiatod  against  him,  but  it  was  aeeer- 
l^ed  that  his  fortune,  in  landed  pro- 
perty, money  and  French  rentes,  (tnen 
woruL  but  15  per  cent)  amounted  to 
twenty-seven  millions  of  francs.  "On 
this  occadon,''  says  Mr.  Nolte,  quot- 
ing ^most  the  words  of  Ouvrcffd,  "  a 
disooverr  was  made  which  deeply 
wounded  the  First  Consul — namely, 
that,  dnrine  his  absence  in  Egypt, 
Ouvnurd  heid  supplied  Josephine,  woo 
wasan  old  friend  of  his,  and  who  had 
remained  at  Malmaison,  with  money. 
She  had  become  his  debtor  to  a  con- 
aiderable  amount.  This  circumstance, 
couloned  with  the  refusal  of  the 
twelve  millions,  inspired  Buonaparte 
%ith  the  meet  violent  antipathy  to 
Onvzard,  at  whose  arrest  aUfiuria 
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the  baiters)  was  indig- 
nant and  loud  in  oomplamt.  CoUot, 
afterwards  director  of  the  mint,  who 
was  one  of  the  First  Consurs  moet 
intimate  advisers,  did  not  scruple  to 
tell  him  that  it  was  beginning  badly, 
thus  to  let  all  apprehend  that  they 
mieht  in  their  turn  be  ihe  victims  of 
8u<m  arbitrary  measures.  *  A  man,' re* 
plied  Buonaparte  ^  who  possesses  thirty 
millions,  and  sets  no  value  on  them, 
is  much  too  dangerous  for  my  posi- 
tion.''^ Josephine  and  other  influ- 
ential personages  interceded  for  Ouv* 
rard,  who  escaped  the  military  tribu- 
nal with  which  Napoleon  threatened 
him,  and  vras  set  at  liberty,  but  re- 
mained under  the  surveillance  of  gens- 
d'armes.  This  in  no  waj*  prevented 
his  c(»itinuing  to  receive  with  princely 
hospitality  at  his  ch&teau  of  RaincT 

i afterwards  the  Duchess  of  Berry's) 
^e  best  society  of  Paris*  and  the 
most  distinguished  foreigners  who 
visited  that  capital^— amongst  others, 
Fox  and  Lord  Erskine,  who  were  his 
guests  after  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

But  we  must  take  Mr.  Nolte  away 
from  Paris — which  seems  his  fii- 
vourite  city,  but  where  he  can 
never  linger  without  getting  scan- 
dalous— ^and  across  the  Atlantic.  He 
sailed  in  July  1805,  and  reached  New 
York  in  forty- two  days,  then  a  mar- 
vellously rapid  passage.  The  aston- 
ished owner  of  the  American  ship 
*'  Flora"  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes 
when  he  saw  her  come  into  port 
before  he  had  received  advice  of  her 
arrival  at  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Nolte 
fodnd  the  yellow  fever  in  New  York, 
and  left  the  place  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  returned  thither  in  time  to  witness 
the  arrival  in  the  bay  of  a  vessel  from 
Cadis,  with  General  Moreau  (m  board. 
The  drums  beat,  and  the  militia  turned 
out  and  fonned  up  in  Broadway.  As 
each  company  baa  a  different  uniform 
— eometimes  a  veij  odd  one — the 
effect  of  the  whole  display  was  a  good 
deal  like  that  produced  by  a  harle- 

auin's  jacket,  which  did  not  prevoit 
[le  commander  of  the  moUev'  corps 
from  being  prodinousbf  proud  of  his 
warriors,  and  asking  Moreau— when 
he  landed,  phuoly  Pressed  in  a  blue 
coat,  and  rode  into  the  town,  upon  a 
horse  in  waiting  for  him,  amidst  cheers 
and  musio,  and  surrounded  by  the 
variegated  staff  of  the  militia— wha^t. 
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he  thought  of  the  Amerioaa  troops  ? 
Moreau  replied  that  he  had  never  in 
hia  life  seen  such  aoldiers— which  he 
prohaMy  never  had.  A  similar  replj 
has  been  since  attributed  to  General 
Bertrand,  vrhen  he  landed  in  the 
States  some  jearv  ago,  and  a  review 
was  held  in  his  honour.  The  speou- 
lative  spirit  of  the  Yankees,  who  love 
to  comoine  bustness  with  pleasure, 
and  to  turn  an  ^onest  dollar  whilst 
admiring  a  hero  or  listening  to  a 
Lind,  slumbered  not  in  1805  any  more 
than  in  1850.  The  same  genius  for 
advertisement  which  made  a  hatter 
pay  some  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
place  at  the  Swedish  Nightingale^ 
ooncert,  stimulated  the  promotes  of 
Ane  that  was  to  be  given,  on  the  night 
•of  General  Moreau^s  arrival,  in  the 
«reat  hall  of  the  City  Hotel— then  the 
first  in  New  York— to  beseech  his 
preseaee,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  pro- 
mised it,  to  placard  his  name.  The 
orowd  was  tremendous.  Moreau,  it 
was  on  all  hands  agreed,  looked  veir 
little  like  a  French  general,  in  hia 
jRmple  dress,  without  cocked  hat, 
feataer,  or  embroidery — ^whereas  Gen- 
oral  Morton,  chief  of  the  militia,  had  a 
most  martial  aspect  in  his  Washington 
uniform.  He  introduced  to  the  French 
leader  all  who  <^06e,  and  there  was 
a  prodigious  shaking  of  hands.  Mr. 
Nolte  was  standing  near  the  two 
generals  when  a  Quaker  was  present- 
ed, who  shook  Moreau's  hand  neartily. 
"Glad  to  see  you  safe  in  America,'' 

Suoth  Broadbrim.  *'Pray,  genera], 
o  you  remember  what  was  the  price 
of  cochineal  when  you  left  Caoii  1*> 
The  hero  of  Hoheminden  shrugged 
Ids  shoulders  and  confessed  his  igno- 
rance, [t  was  not  until  some  time 
afterwards,  in  Philadelphia,  that  Mr. 
Nolte  became  personally  acquainted 
with  Moreau,  whom  he  found,  he 
says,  "a  mild,  agreeable,  but,  in  an 
intellectual  pouit  of  view,  upon  the 
whole,  an  ineigniteantand  uninterest- 
ing man.  His  manners  were  simple, 
end  possessed  a  certain  natundneea 
which  was  attractive,  but  his  eonveiw 
•ation,  or  rather  his  monologue — ^for 
we  seldom  had  lone  dialogues-fettered 
the  attention  only  when  its  subjeet 
was  that  of  his  certainly  highly  le^ 
markable  and  distinguished  nulitary 
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scarcely  ever  spoke  But  as  *lte 
lyrant.' "  The  best  pwtrait— mdesd, 
the  only  good  one  we  are  acquainted 
with— of  Moreau,  that  by  Geisid, 
oonveys  <|uite  the  same  idea  hen 
given  of  him  by  Mr.  Ndte^-that  of  i 
mild,  amiable,  but  by  no  meaas  a 
highly  intellectual  man,  with  le8B  of 
the  military  air  and  look  about  tbe 
head  than  perhaps  in^  any  other  difl- 
tanguished  general  of  the  Freneh 
republic  or  empire. 

We  do  not  purpose  going  into  the 
details  of  Mr.  Nolte^s  commeroial  pro- 
ceedings as  one  of  Hope's  agents  ia 
America.  They  were  connected  with 
Ouvrard's  well-known  coloasal  plan 
for  drawing  specie  frwn  Mexico,  m 
whose  treasury—  owing  to  the  intw- 
ruption,  by  the  war  with  Eoeland,  of 
intercourse  between  Spain  ana  her  co- 
lonies— seventy  millionaof  dollars  bad 
accumulated.  The  duties  aangoed  to 
Mr.  Nolte  eompelled  him  to  take  up 
his  quarters  at  New  Orleans,  then  m 
its  infancy  as  a  commercial  «ty,  and 
in  the  worst  possible  repute.  I/WJ^ 
iana,  after  belonging  alteraatoly  to 
France  and  Spain,  Mid  then  to  Fwbo* 
again,  had  been  but  recently  sold  to 
the  United  States,  and  three-fiftbioi 
the  white  population  of  its  capital 
were  French  by  birth  or  extractwo. 
New  Orleans  then  had  about  toMa 
thousand  inhabitants,  one-tiiird  <» 
whom  were  slaves  and  coloured  paopls- 
The  character  its  citiaens  enjoW  m 
the  Northern  States  may  be  jndgw 
of  by  the  following  anecdote :  A  frwod 
of  Mr.Nolte's,  who  had  just  formed  m 
establishment  at  New  Orleans,  find- 
ing himself  at  Boston,  and  s^f  J 
vessel  advertised  to  sail  theaos  for  tw 
former  city,  called  upon  the  owner  to 
ask  him  to  consign  the  ship  to  taj 
house.  Whereupon  the  owner  m 
faim  in  strict  oonfidence  that  be  w 
just  as  much  intention  of  sen^ng  wi 
vessel  to  the  moon  as  toNewOrleaa* 
and  that  he  had  inserted  the  adtw- 
tisement  merely  in  the  e«P^**"2 
that  amongst  the  persons  •W'f^J^ 
a  passage  he  shoiUdfind  •  »*»*5? 
had  defrauded  one  of  his  fr»Mf^; 
oonmderable  sum.  "  It  is  p«>»»^ 
ho  added,  "  that  he  will  try  to  g^  » 
New  Orleans,  that  being  the  n»*^ 
rendmrous  of  all  rogues  wj^*^ 
drola."  Not  one  of  the  «gW®f  2 
twenty  oommeroial  hoosos  existitg  a> 
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New  QrleaaB  when  Mr.  Ndlto  ilnl 
ivent  there  posseaeed  capital  worth  the 
nuaiag,  and  a  respectable  character 
was  nearly  as  great  a  rarity  as  ready 
eaflh.  Ri^uery,  disguised  under  the 
pofita  name  of  "clevemeBs,"  was 
oommooly  practised  and  indulgently 
Tiewed.  Juries  and  authorities  were 
ooiTupt»  false  witnesses  eacdly  pur* 
ebaseo,  and  justice  was  bard  to  obtain. 
In  illastration  of  this  state  of  things 
Mr.  Nolte  tells  some  curious  stories, 
one  in  particular,  in  which  the  cele- 
bvated  American  jurist  Edward  Liv- 
ingston figurea  "  I  well  remember," 
he  Bays,  ''  the  ronarkable  trial  of  a 
certain  Belenr^y,  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  first  American  newspapers  which 
i^ipeared  in  New  Orleans,  in  1806 
and  1807,  in  French  and  English, 
under  the  name  of  Le  TelSgraphe, 
To  obtain  money  he  had  forged  the 
si^ature  of  a  rich  planter,  to  whom, 
wnen  hb  crime  was  discovered,  he 
wrote,  confessing  Ms  guilt,  and  ear- 
nestly entreating  hira  not  to  prosecute 
'  hin.  The  i>lanter  seemed  disposed  to 
accede  to  his  prayer,  but  the  letter 
was  alreadT  in  the  hands  of  justice* 
How  then  did  Livingston  contrive,  as 
Beleorgey's  counsel  and  defender,  to 
obtain  his  acquittal  in  spite  of  this 
damning  pro<tf  of  his  ^ilt  1  Davesac 
(Livin^ton's  brother-m-law  and  fac- 
totamiorought  forward  witnesses  who 
»w<^e  that  they  knew  Beleurgey  to  be 
such  a  liar  that  no  word  of  truth  had 
ever  issued  from  his  lips.  *  See  here,' 
then  said  Livingston  to  his  French 
Jury — *it  is  proved  that  the  man  is 
incapable  of  speaking  the  truth ;  the 
very  oonfesnon  is  a  he,  for  none  but 
a  madman  would  accuse  himself.  iSo 
that  Beleurgey  either  has  lied  or  is 
oat  of  his  senses;  in  either  case  he 
knew  not  what  he  did,  and  cannot  be 
foond  guilty !'  And  the  jury  acquitted 
him!''  New  Orleans  was  evidently 
not  a  tempting  place  to  settle  in,  for 
an  honeet  man,  with  money  to  be 
cobbed  of  |  but  then,  with  conduct 
and  judgment,  there  was  money  to  be 
nade,  and  moreover  Mr.  Nolte,  as  a 
sneie  agent  for  others,  had  no  choice 
Imt  to  abide  then.  Presently  the 
•mval  in  quick  succession,  of  three 
fMt-flsiling  schooners  from  Vera  Cms, 
bringmghalf  a  million  of  Mexiean  dd* 
kn  to  uie  addtess  of  Vincent  Nolte, 
dnw  atteaticA  to  the  yoaag  nan 


whom  previmuhr  ISbw  had  heeded — 
save  the  French  planters,  to  whom 
his  knowledge  of  tneir  language  was 
arecommenoation.  But  now  bound- 
less hospitality  was  shown  him,  no 
nartv  was  complete  without  him,  and 
for  three  months  he  passed  a  pleasant 
enough  life,  when  suddenly  the  yellow 
fever  laid  him  on  his  back.  Upon  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  there  ap- 
peared at  his  bedside  one  Zachary, 
the  cashier  of  the  Louisiana  bank,  and 
one  of  the  very  limited  number  of 
honourable  men  in  the  city,  and 
gravely  asked  him  if  he  had  made  his 
will.  To  this  ominous  inquiry  Mr* 
Nolte  replied  by  a  negative  and  an 
interrogative.  "No!  WhyT''— 
*'  Well,'*  continued  Zachary,  '*  I  sup- 
pose I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  have 
got  the  yellow  fever,  and  that  it  is 
more  than  possible  you  will  die  to- 
morrow, for  the  fourth  is  the  critical 
day,  which  one  does  not  generally  gel 
over.  You  have  large  sums  lying  at 
the  bank — larger  sums  than  have  ever 
before  been  seen  here — and,  if  you  die, 
the  caftttal  will  fall  into  very  unsafe 
hands.  The  persons  anpointed  by  the 
State  to  take  charge  of  the  property 
of  foreigners  dying  intestate,  are  not 
only  undeserving  of  confidence,  but 
to  speak  plainly,  are  downright  ras- 
cals." The  sick  man's  reply  was  that 
he  neither  felt  inclined  nor  intended 
to  die.  "And  as  1  am  sure  not  to 
die,"  he  concluded,  "  1  see  no  use  in 
bothering  my  heed  about  my  will." 
Zachary  looked  hard  at  him.  "  WeU, 
mjr  dear  Mr.  Nolte,"  he  at  last  said, 
"  since  that  is  your  mood,  I  too  am 
oertun  yon  will  not  die,"-*a  proff- 
noedc  justified  by  the  patient's  epseo^ 
recovery.  In  the  yellow  fever,  as  in 
other  maladies,  a  faint  heart  kills 


We  pass  over  several  chapters  and 
some  years.  They  include  a  good  deal 
of  interestue  matter,  and,  of  course, 
abundance  of  travelling  ;--a  return  to 
Europe,  and  brief  residences  in  varioua 
cities  of  the  United  States,  in  Lon- 
don, PAris,  Amsterdam,  and  Ham- 
bare.  On  a  voyage  from  ths  Havana 
to  £iltimore,  Mr.  Nolte  wsa  wrecked 
upon  the  Carysford  reef,  which  owes 
its  name  to  tl»  total  loss  of  the  frigate 
Caxjsford  in  1774;  and  he  gives  a 
capital  account  of  his  soflSBciagB  and 
thoaa  of  faia  ten  oompao&onsan  a'salt 
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oompoBed  of  ibree  small  spars,  six 
oars,  and  a  hencoop,  half  unmersed, 
and  neglected  by  parsing  yessels,  who 
took  them  for  shipwrecked  Spaniards, 
and  feared  to  sucooor  them,  lest,  when 
rescued,  theyshoold  rise  against  tiieir 
deUverers  and  take  the  ship  into  Caba, 
an  act  of  ingratitude  that  had  been 
recently  perpetrated  under  mmilar  cir- 
cumstances. A  woodcut  of  the  fhiil 
and  curiously-constructed  rafb  is  the 
only  illustration  the  book  contains. 
At  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Nolte,  who,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  has  been  all  his  life 
an  unlucky  man,  was  run  away  with 
in  his  tandem,  and.  Jumping  out,  broke 
his  leg,  which,  badly  set  by  two  igno- 
rant American  Sawbones,  occasioned 
him  terrible  suffering  and  Ions  con- 
finement. His  agency  for  Hope^s 
house  at  an  end,  and  after  declining 
two  advantageous  offers  of  partner- 
ships in  Europe,  one  of  which  he 
would  perhaps  have  done  wisely  in 
accepting,  he  determined  to  apply  the 
very  liberal  sum  he  had  received  for 
his  services  to  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  firm  at  New  Orleans,  in 
aid  of  which  the  houses  of  Hope  and 
Baring  advanced  him  funds,  opened 
him  a  credit,  and  allowed  him  to  put 
their  names  in  his  circular  as  nis 
friends  and  supporters.  This  brings 
us  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
his  book. 

Mr*  Nolte  has  a  halHt  of  interlard- 
ing his  German,  especially  the  scraps 
of  ^alogue  scattered  through  his  vol- 
umes, with  a  great  deal  of  English 
and  French,  both  of  which  languages 
he  evidently  understands  as  weU  as 
his  mother-tongue.  To  readers  in  the 
same  case,  this  practice  gives  to  the 
book  additional  character  and  pun- 
gency ;  but  to  those  to  whom  German 
alone  is  familiar  it  vnU  prove  trouble- 
some, since  he  does  not  subjoin  trans- 
lations. As  an  instance  of  this,  we 
will  give  his  account  of  a  casual  meet- 
ing with  a  man  who  has  since  become 
umversaUy  celebrated.  It  was  during 
his  journey  on  horseback  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburgh,  vrhere  he  was  to 
join  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  en- 
tered into  partnership,  and  whence 
they  were  to  nroceed,  irith  a  couple 
of  flat  boats  laden  with  flour,  two 
thousand  miles  down  the  Ohio  and 
Misdlsrippi  to  New  Orleans,  then  to 
form  thttir  meioantile  estabiishmeiii 


\fhh. 


had  not  at  that  date  anmM- 
lated  distance  in  America ;  thete  were 
no  b(nlers  bursting  on  the  riven,  or 
trains  on  rulroads  rattlingthroughthe 
States,  and  travelling  was  slow  woik, 
particularly  vrith  goods.  The  vovageby 
flat  boats  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Or- 
leans was  a  forty  or  fifty  days'  bn- 
nefls.  On  a  cold  December  monunt, 
after  a  solitary  ride  over  Laurel  HiU, 
the  highest  ot  the  AUeghanies,  Mr. 
Nolte  halted,  towards  ten  o'clock,  it 
a  small  tavern  by  the  falls  of  the 
Juniata  river,  and  asked  for  a  solid 
breakfisist. 

«'The  hostess  showed  me  into  a 
room,  and  sidd  I  might  just  take  my 
fbod  with  a  strange  gentleman  w1m> 
was  seated  there  abready.  *He  ii 
quite  a  stranger,'  she  said.  Oa  step- 
inff  in,  the  man  at  once  struck  me  as 
being  what  is  commonly  called  an 
odd  fbllow.  He  sat  at  a  table,  in 
front  of  the  Are,  vrith  a  Madias  hand^ 
kerchief  round  his  head,  after  ihe 
fiuthion  of  a  French  sailor,  or  of  la- 
bourers in  a  French  seaport.  I  coot^ 
teously  approached  him,  with  the 
words:  *1  hope  I  don't  incommode 
you,  by comineto  take  my breakftrt 
with  youV  The  reply  was:  'No, 
rir!'  spoken  with  a  strwig  Fienoh 
accent,  and  sounding  like  'N<^ 
serre.'  *Ah!'  I  continued,  'ms 
itis  Fran^ais,  Monsieur^'  *Noj 
serre!'  was  the  reply;  *m  cm  en 
Henglieshmen'  (\  am  an  Englishman). 
*Why,'  I  continued,  « how  do  yoo 
make  that  out  ?  You  look  like  » 
Frenchman,  and  you  speak  like  one.' 
*  I  am  an  Englishman,  beoause  I  eot  u 
English  wife,'  repUed  he,  witb  tbe 
same  accent.  Without  further  m- 
yestigation  of  the  matter,  vre  aneed, 
over  our  breakfast,  to  ride  together  to 
Pittsburg.  He  showed  himself  more 
and  more  of  an  oddity,  but  at  last  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  a  bom  Frenchman 
from  La  Rochelle,  had  been  brought 
to  Louisiana  when  a  child,  had  groim 
up  in  the  sea-service,  but  had  mdj- 
ally  become  a  real  American.  *"'•"' 
■aid  I,  *  but  how  do  you  reconcile  that 
vrith  your  quality  of  an  Englishinan  V 
To  which  he  replied,  in  French  it 
last:  'Aubout  dtt  empte Jesuit  «« 
peu  cosmopohU;  fapptartms  d  Ums 
lespays?  " 

When  we  mention  that  all  the  dia- 
logue  in  the  above  extract,  witii  the 
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o^epiiaB  of  one  aenteiioe,  it  in  tbe   tions  for  Canmn,  bsd  dif&gmshed 
oripaal,  in  the  Hune  laoguagos  in   himself  by  his  pngilisiio  raoweas  in 
whieh  we  here  give  it)  and  that  each    ibe  streets  and  taverns.    This  man, 
polyglot  passages  are  of  oenstant  oo-   who  soon  afterwards  became  more 
omme  thTonghoot  these  yolomes,  it   and  more  celebrated,  was  Henry  Clay, 
beeomea  evident  that  Mr.  Nolte  inll   whose  exterior  was  no  way  calculated 
sordy  paasle  and  tantalise  each  of  to  giye  a  high  idea  of  his  intellectttal 
bis Gcnnan  readers  asarennaoquaint-   qualities,  bnt  who  had  already  ao« 
ed  ^th  Frenoh,  and  with  that  com*  qnired  great  fame  as  an  orator, 
posiie  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  for  which       ^A  horrible  custom  was  at  that 
thekamed  German  has  declared  bis  time  almost  universal  amongst  the 
preference  over  all  other  modem  Ian-   inhabitants  (for  the  most  part  rough 
goages.    The  eccentric  traveller  was  and  brutal  people)  of  the  Western 
Audubon,  the  £uDons  omithok^giet,  Statea    It  was  that  of  allowing  the 
who  was  abo  bound  for  New  Orleans,   flnger-nuls  to  crow  untU  they  could 
On  reaching  Pittsburgh,  no  means  of  be  cut  into  the  shape  of  small  sickles, 
CQDteyance  offered  except  Mr.  Nolte^s   which  were  used,  in  the  quarrels  and 
boat,  and  as  he  had  by  this  time  dis-   fights  tiiat  eontinuallv  occurred,  to 
covered  that  the  naturalist  was  not  sooop  out  the  eyes  of  an  opponent 
only  an  accomplished  draughtsman.  This  barbarous  art  was  called  ^ug> 
biitagoodandamiableman,heoffered  ing.    During  our  ride  through ^en- 
him  a  cot  in.  hie  little  cabin,  a  service  tucky,  we  saw  several  parsons  who 
whichAudubon  afterwards  thankfully  wanted  an  eye,  and  others  who  had 
recorded  and  acknowledged  in  the  lost  both.    Hie  excitement  then  pre- 
third  vohm^o  of  the  text  of  his  great   valent  in  the  United  States  on  account 
work  on  **  American  Ornithology."   of  the  misunderstanding  with  £og- 
Ifrjfolte  knew  nothing  of  the  object  of  land,  was  much  greater  in  the  wee* 
his  guest's  jonmev  until  they  reached  tern  provinces  than  on  the  seaboard, 
liniestone,  asmaliplaceinthe  north-  and  the  feeling  of  irritation  in  the 
western  comer  of  Ohio  State.  There  former  was  very  considerable.    Pass^ 
thev  landed  their  horses,  intending  to  ing  through  Frankfort  on  my  wav  to 
vim  LftxiDgton,  and  thence  proceed   Louisville,  I  learned  that  the  Ken* 
to  Louisville,  where  Audubon   ex-   tucky  State  Legislature  was  just  then 
peeted  to  find  his  wife — ^the  daughter  sitting,  and  I  determined  to  witness  its 
of  an  Englishman  named  BakcwelL   proceedings,  in  order  to  compare  it 
''At  limestone."  says  Mr.  Nolte,   with  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
''we  had  hardly  finished  our  break-   Louisiana,  which  was  composed  of 
hti,  when  Audubon  suddenly  sprang  the  stiangest  mixture  of  bom  Ameri- 
up.  '  Now,  then,'  he  cried  to  me,  in   cans,  and  of  French  and  Spanish 
FraDch, '  I  must  bedn  to  lay  the  foun-  Creoles.    Hardly  had  I  entered  the 
Nations  of  my  establishment!'  There-   hall,  when  I  heard  a  very  animated 
inxm  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  parcel   orator  indulffing  in  a  violent  diatribe 
of  address  cards,  a  hammer,  ana  some  against  En^and.     'We  must  have 
■nail  nails,  and  began  nailing  one  of  war  with  Great  Britain,'  he  sud. 
the  cards  upon  the  door  of  the  little   '  War  will  ruin  her  cominerce  I  Com- 
merce is  the  apple  of  Britain's  eye — 
there  we  must  f^ouge  herP    This 
flower  of  rhetoric  was  prodigiously 
applauded,  and  I  could  not  deny  that 


tavern.    It  contained  the  words 
AunuBOH  k  Bakswkll, 
Commission  Mxbchakts^ 
Pork,  Lasd,  ard  Flour. 


Nbw  Orlkams.  for  a  Kentucky  audience  it  must  have 

So«  sud  I  to  myself,  yon  have  found  a  certain  poetical  charm." 

*  rival  before  reaching  ^^our  journey's  Thus,  sketching  by  the  way  a  state 

cod.    But  I  felt  little  inclination  to  of  society  which  a  lapse  of  forty  years 

desl  in  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  ai>pre-  has  fortunately  greatly  altered  for  the 

Q^nsive  of  very  formidable  opposition  better,  Mr.  Nolte  reached  Louisville, 

from  my  new  aoquaintance.     We  The  Ohio  had  been  for  some  days 

^e  on  to  Lexin^on,  chief  town  <^  frosen,  and  his  boats,  with  his  friend 

Kentucky,  a  flourishing  place,  where  and   partner,  Uollander,  were  fast 

I  heard  mooh  talk  of  a  certain  highly-  bound  in  the  ice  some  distance  hieher 

gifted  lawyer^  who^  during  the  eko-  up  the  stream.    »Three  days  iiltei- 
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wards,  jnsi  aa  we  flat  down  to  dinner, 
the  whole  house  was  yioleatlj  shaken; 
classes,  plates,  and  hottles  fell  from 
the  table — ^most  of  the  guests  sprang 
up,  with  the.cry :  <  There  is  the  earth- 
quake, by  jingo!  There  is  no  hum- 
bug about  it!'  and  ran  out  into  the 
street.  The  eommotion  was  soon 
orer,  and  people  returned  to  their 
houses.  Early  next  morning  I  learn- 
ed that  the  shock  had  broken  up  the 
ke  on  the  rirer,  and  that  several 
boats  had  come  down  to  Shippingport, 
a  little  town  about  a  league  of." 
Among  them  were  Nolte's  craft,  and 
he  continued  his  journey,  presently 
quitting  the  clear  transparent  stream 
of  the  Ohio,  and  entemg  the  sUmy 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  In  royages 
of  that  kind  it  was  customary  to 
brinff-to  at  nightfall,  and  make  fast 
the  Doats  to  the  shore  until  next 
morning,  snags  and  sawyers  render- 
ing progress  unsafe  during  the  dark- 
ness. On  the  evenine  of  the  6th 
February  1812,  the  halting-place  was 
hard  by  the  little  town  of  New 
Madrid.  About  twenty  boats,  which 
had  left  Shippingport  together,  were 
there  assemofed.  ''It  was  a  bright 
moonlight  night,"  says  Mr.  Nolte; 
•*at  eleven  o'clock  my  partner,  Hol- 
lander, bad  sone  to  bea,  and  I  was 
sitting  at  a  little  table  drawing  a 
caricature  of  President  Madison — 
who  had  just  published  a  flaming  pro- 
clamation, calling  upon  the  nation  to 
*■  put  on  armour  and  warlike  attitude,* 
but  who  was  said  to  be  himself  com- 
pletely under  petticoat  government— 
when  a  terrible  Report,  like  the  sud- 
den roar  of  cannon,  echoed  without, 
immediately  succeeded  by  innumer- 
able flashes.  The  Mississippi  fbamed 
up  like  the  bmling  water  in  a  kettle, 
and  then  again  receded  with  a  rush- 
ing sound ;  the  trees  of  a  little  wood 
near  to  which  we  had  moored  our 
boats,  cracked,  broke,  and  were  over- 
thrown. The  terrible  spectade  lasted 
for  several  minutes:  there  seemed  no 
end  to  the  vivid  lightning,  to  the  al- 
ternate rise  and  fall  of  the  troubled 
water,  and  to  the  crash  of  falling 
trees.  Hollander,  startled  from  his 
sleep,  called  out,  'What  is  that, 
Noltel  •  I  could  only  tell  him  that 
I  myself  did  not  knew,  but  took  it 
for  an  earthquake.  I  went  on  deck. 
What  a  sight !    The  nver,  whioh  had 


resumed  its  ordintty  oourse,  was 
covered  vrith  floating  trees  and 
branches,  borne  rapidly  along  by  the 
current.  Ofthetovni,only  afewvm 
distant  lights  were  to  be  Been.  It 
was  a  real  chaos.  Our  little  orew  con- 
sisted of  three  sailors,  whom  want  cf 
employment  in  conseouenoe  of  the 
embargo,  had  driven  to  Pittsbu]^,  and 
of  a  river-pilot.  They  told  me  that 
the  other  boats  had  all  cut  loose  from 
the  shore  and  floated  on,  and  ftsked 
me  if  we  should  not  do  the  aame. 
It  struck  me  that  if,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  was  unsafe  to  jaro- 
ceed  by  night,  it  must  be  doubly  dan- 
gerous now  that  the  river  was  oorered 
vnth  floating  trees.  And  so  we  re- 
mained where  we  were.  The  risisg 
sun  showed  us  the  unfortunate  oity  of 
New  Madrid  more  than  three  parts 
destroyed,  and  flooded,  vrith  heieand 
there  one  of  the  vrretohed  inhalHtanta 
making  his  way  out  of  the  rain& 
Our  boats  were  in  the  centre  of  a  sort 
of  island  formed  by  falling  trees,  und 
several  hours  passed  before  we  could 
extricate  ourselves.  At  Natohex, 
which  we  reached  on  the  thirfy-seocmd 
day,  and  where  we  remained  a  week, 
we  heard  full  particulars  of  the  eartti- 
quake,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  any  of 
the  boats  that  had  surrounded  us  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  February.^  At 
New  Orleans,  the  only  sign  pereeived 
of  the  commotion  was  a  svnnging  to 
and  fro  of  the  chandeliers  in  the  ball- 
room, and  the  sickness  and  fkintinj^ 
of  a  great  number  of  ladies.  Thn 
remarkable  earthquake  commenced 
in  the  north-west  of  Missouri  state, 
was  felt  more  or  less  throuffhont 
Louisiana,  and  extended  throng  ^e 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Caraccas,  where  it 
played  great  havoc,  destroying  neasly 
the  whme  dty,  and  swallovring  up  or 
reducing  to  poverty  forty  thousand 
persons.  Nothing  more  was  ever 
heard  of  the  boats,  and  if  we  had  not 
remained  stationary  we  should  doubt- 
less have  shared  their  fiite." 

After  five  years'  absence,  Mr.  Nc^te 
found  New  Orleans  greatly  increased 
in  sise,  but  very  littfo  improved  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  added  to  their  former 
bad  qualities  a  taste  for  lavrsitttsand 
chicanery,  introduced  amongst  them 
by  an  immigration  of  greedy  ad  voeates 
from  the  NoHhem  Stotea.  Mr.Nolte 
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«B  aooMJbody  isid  o£ 
SBSoj  jean  later,  when  he  wm  an 
iB»tft  of  the  Queea'fl  Benoh  at  the 
«ut  of  the  liiagiom  and  ofack*brained 
ec»dake  of  BnuuNriek,  was  all  his  life 
the  plaything  of  misfortune,  and 
vdiosebest  concerted  and  most  fnn- 
teit  plans  were  inyariably  marred  by 
some  Qotoeeeen  incident  or  distster 
—-had  no  soonar  taken  and  famished 
a  heose  in  the  cMef  oit  j  of  Louisia&a 
tlHdi  news  cisme  from  Washington  of 
war  hanng  been  declared  against  Eng- 
land— a  crashing  blow  to  oar  poor 
■adyentorer's  well-founded  hopes  of 
asfceattTe  and  profitable  transaotions 
wUh  the  j^reat  Eurcneaa  hooses  who 
wished  him  w^  ana  favoured  his  en- 
terprise. Theie  was  no  help  for  it : 
he  eoidd  bat  cross  his  hands  and 
fray  for  peace.  The  Mississippi  was 
UodEaded  by  British  men-of-war. 
The  state  of  tiungs  at  New  Orleans 
resembled  the  intolerable  monotony 
and  inaedvity  of  a  calm  at  sea,  with 
the  diibreace  that  the  latter  can  last 
bat  a  few  days  or  weeks  whilst  the 
fimer  might  endure  for  vears.  The 
only  inoidents  that  yaried  the  mono- 
tony of  life  at  New  Orleans  daring 
that  war  w^re  of  4ui  unpleasant  na- 
ture. In  August  1812,  a  frightful 
lioisioane  drove  on  shore  eighteen  of 
the  ships  in  harbour,  and  unroofed 
nearly  the  whole  city.  A  few  months 
later,  Mr.  Nolte  broke  his  rightarm  at 
the  elbow  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and 
the  limb  ever  afberwaids  remained 
stiff  and  crooked.  Party-spirit  ran 
bl^ ;  private  scandal,  quarrels)  and 
daela,  were  resorted  to  by  the  rest- 
lev  uid  disreputable  citizens  of  New 
Orleans  as  a  refuge  from  ennui.  This 
portion  of  Mr.  Nolte's  book  abounds 
m  coriouB  details.  '■*'  The  whole  neigh- 
booiing  coast  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
alarm  by  the  piracies  of  the  brothers 
Laffitte  from  j3ayoane,  by  Janvinet, 
Beluefae,  Domimque,  Gamba,  and 
others,  who  might  be  seen  promenad- 
ing the  streets  of  New  Orleans  in 
hraad  daylight,  and  wholly  unmo- 
lerted.  They  had  their  friends  and 
oonneotions  and  warehouses  in  the 
eiW,  and  soki,  almost  openly,  their 
stolen  goods,  especially  English  ma> 
na&ctuams.  But  the  uaye>U^e  was 
iSbxkt  great  resouroe.  They  captured 
Spaniwi  and  other  slayers  on  the  high 
—'*  took  them  to  their  chief 


depot,  the  little  idaaad  of  Boratariaott 
the  coast  near  New  Orieans,  whither 
the  planters,  chiefly  of  French  extras 
tion,  went  to  purchase  the  sUvee-— for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
doUars,  instead  of  six  hundred  or 
seven  hundred,  which  they  would 
have  paid  in  the  market — and  con- 
veyed them  to  their  plantations  up 
the  numerous  haiycus  or  creeks  inter- 
secting that  district.  And  as  the 
pirates  woold  be  paid  in  hard  dollars, 
-specie  soon  began  to  be  rare  in  the 
oity.*^  Brought  into  contact,  by  oer* 
tain  banking  operations,  with  reckless 
and  nnscrupiuous  men,  Mr.  Nolte 
managed  to  get  involved  in  a  couple 
of  du^s,  in  which  his  stiff  arm  was  of 
course  highly  disadvantageous  to  him, 
and,  with  his  usual  ^ood  luck,  he  re- 
ceived a  bullet  in  his  leg,  which  be 
still  carries  about  with  him.  A  seri- 
COS  danger  put  a  temporary  end  to 
these  squaboles.  An  attack  was  ex- 
nected  m>m  the  English,  and  General 
Jackson  made  his  i^spearance  at  New 
Orleans  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  > 
the  most  efficient  among  whom  were 
five  hundred  riflemen  who  had  served 
with  Jackson  in  the  Indian  war,  and 
were  knovm  as  Coffee's  bri^ule,  from 
their  commander^s  name.  These  were 
the  fellows  who  picked  off  the  British 
officers  from  behind  the  cotton-bale 
barricades,  of  which  the  materiaU 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Nolte's  stores. 
Trained  in  repeated  encounters  with 
the  savages,  they  were  the  sort  of 
men  Sealsfield  has  so  vividly  painted, 
totally  ignorant  of  military  organisa- 
tion and  discipline,  but  inaccessible  to 
fear,  perfectly  cool  in  danger,  of  great 
presence  of  mind  and  personal  re- 
source, and,  above  all,  unerring  marks- 
men. Mr.  Nolte,  although  his  stiff 
arm  exempted  him  from  service,  did 
not  choose  to  see  his  friends  ^o  out  to 
fight  and  himself  remain  behmd — ^the 
less  so  that  he  was  already  suspected 
of  partiality  to  the  English — and  he 
ioined  the  h^ht  company  of  a  batta- 
lion of  militia,  several  of  whose  offi- 
cers had  served  under  Napoleon.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Nolte's  account,  Jaok- 
son,  blustering,  presumptuous  and 
overweeningly  self-confident,  would 
have  led  his  militia  and  irregulars  to 
certain  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
well^drilled  British  troops,  but  for  the 
advioa  given  him  by  Liyingston,  who 
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ftoted  fis  one  of  his  aideft^o-oamp,  to 
oonault  a  French  emigrant  major 
named  St.  G^me,  who  &d  formerly 
been  in  theEngliflh  serrieein  Jamaica, 
and  now  commanded  a  eempanyin 
the  battalion  in  winch  Mr.  Nolte  nad 
enrolled  himselfw  ''This  officer  had 
been  a  great  deal  with  Moreno,  when 
the  latter,  oa  a  Tieit  to  Lonieuma  a 
few  years  previously,  had  scanned, 
with  the  critical  eve  of  a  tactician, 
the  position  of  New  Orleans  and  its 
eapaDilides  of  defence.  St  Geme 
rendered  General  Jackson  and  the 
American  cause  the  great  service  of 
makine  him  understand  that,  in  the 
open  field,  the  English  would  sur- 
round him  and  his  handful  of  inex- 
perienced followers,  who  had  but  tiie 
name  of  soldiers,  would  utterly  rout 
and  certainly  capture  them:  and  be 
pointed  out  to  him  the  M-Carthy 
canal  as  the  position  which  Moreau 
had  himself  fixed  upon  as  the  most 
defensible,  especially  for  raw  troops.'* 
Mr.  Nolte,  who  writes  impartially,  and 
without  visible  leaning  either  to  £ng> 
lish  or  to  Americans,  praises  Jackson 
for  the  self-command  (a  quaUty  he 
did  not  often  display)  with  whicn  he 
vroived  his  own  vnshes  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  French  general 
(he  must  have  been  mad  to  have  dis- 
re^rded  it),  and  abandoned  plans 
which  assuredly,  if  carried  out,  would 
have  led  to  the  annihilation  of  his 
army  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans, 
livingston,  by  whose  representations 
he  was  induced  to  take  counsel  of  the 
French  migor,  was  a  much  better 
lawyer  and  statesman  than  warriw, 
acoordins  to  Mr.  Nolto,  and  showed 
himself  but  little  where  bullets  were 
flying.  When  the  position  decided 
upon  was  to  be  taken  up  and  redoubts 
built,  the  sround  was  found  to  be 
swampy  and  slimy,  and  the  earth  un« 
available  for  any  sort  of  fortification, 
whereupon  a  French  engineer  sugn. 

Seated  the  employment  of  cotton- 
ales.  The  plan  adopted,  Jackson 
would  kee  no  time.  ''It  was  ob- 
served to  him,"  says  unlucky  Mr. 
Nolto,  lugubriously,  "  that  he  oer- 
tainly  might  have  plenty  of  cotton  in 
the  city  for  six  or  seven  centa  a 
pound,  but  its  c<»iveyance  would 
cause  a  day's  delay,  whereas  a  barque, 
already  laden  vrith  cotton,  and  whose 
departure  for  the  Havana  had  only 


been  prevented  by  fte-arrivil  cS  the 
English  squadron,  lay  dose  to  m 
shore.  It  had  on  board  two  hmrfred 
and  forty-five  bales,  which  I  mjmAi 
had  shipped  just  before  the  invasMa, 
and  siity  others  belonging  to  a  Spar 
niard  of  New  Orleans.  I  was  ill- 
pleased,  when  they  couM  kava  had 
cheap  cotton  for  six  or  seven  cents  m 
the  tovrn,  to  see  thenr  land,  from  a 
shipaA  ready  to  sail,  my  best  qoafity, 
which  had  cost  me  ton  or  eleven  Mi^ 
and  I  said  as  much  to  Liviagstap, 
who  was  my  usual  legal  adviser  is 
New  Orleans,  and  whom  I  fell  in  with 
at  Battery  No.  5.  He  wbb  never  at 
a  loss  for  an  answer.  *-  WelK  Ndlt%' 
said  he,  •  since  it  is  yoi»  eotton,.  yo« 
vrill  not  mind  the  trouble  of  defeadr 
ing  it.*  A  reply  which  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  story  that,  when  tiie 
ownorof  the  cotton  complained  of  its 
seizure,  Jackson  sent  him  a  mn2i»t, 
with  the  message  that  upon  no  man 
was  it  so  incmnbent  to  defend  the 
bales  as  upon  their  owner,  and  tha4 
he  therefore  hoped  he  would  no* 
abandon  them.'^  Mr.  Nolto's  v^ole 
account  of  the  operations  at  New  Or- 
leans is  dear  and  graphic,  but  thAi 
brief  campaign  has  been  ao  oflws 
described  that  we  are  not  indnoed  to 
dwell  at  much  length  upon  bis  narrar 
tive,  although  it  contains  some  paa- 
sages  that,  proceeding  from  an  aet«r 
on  the  American  side,  possess  parti- 
oular  interest.  On  the  left  vring  wm 
the  best  riiarpshooters  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  invimble  in  the  oyprees 
wood,  and  loading  their  rifles  vdth 
three  or  four  buckshot  besides  the 
bullet.  Their  good  weapons  and  sore 
aim  sent  destruction  through  theraaks 
of  the  English,  who  saw  no  foe»  bat 
beheld  all  their  officers  picked  oflL 
The  whole  right  flank  of  the  English 
column  was  raked  by  this  deadly  flie, 
whilst  in  front  the  American  batteries 
kept  up  an  uninterrupted  disoha^^ 
«*  From  time  to  time,"  says  Mr.  Nolle, 
''  when  the  smoke  Uew  ande,  I  and 
my  company  obtained  a  view  over 
the  battle*field,  and  there  we  aaw 
the  vrfaole  English  centre  retreating, 
throwing  away  their  fascines,  and  a 
staff-officer  on  a  black  horse  gallop 
forward,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  which 
he  angrily  waved  as  if  ^reateninff  the 
flying  column.  Suddenly,  8tra«ik  by 
fleveral  buUets^  he  IbU  ba^cwarda 
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fipom  Us  bene-— Bome  soidlera  imp- 
pei  Jioft  hftfltilY  in  blanketo  and  oai>- 
riadhimoff.  We  learned  in  the  eyen- 
ing  that  the  ■tefiT-offiow  was  Ihe  com- 
maiitler-iii.ohief,  General  Pakenham." 
The  il^t  was  soon  over.  AsMr.Nolte 
jnaUj  observes,  it  was  a  butchery 
ratii«  than  a  battle.  The  Americans, 
eompletely  sheltered,  had  bnt  some 
thirtj  men  killed  and  wonoded,  whilst 
their  0{»poiients  had  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  many  hundred  good  soldiers, 
than  whom  none  brayer  ever  bore 
mv^ets,    bat   whose    commander'b 
ip)od  finrtone  was,  upon  that  ooca- 
Bion,  nnfortmnately  not  equal  to  his 
often-tiied  vakmr,   and  who,  more- 
over, was  misled  by  false  information. 
Mir.  Nolte  does  ample  juatioe  to 
tfie   eooiness,   enercy,   and   resolo* 
ti^  of  General  Jaekson,  and  shows 
that  even  the  gasconades  and  exag. 
derations  in  which  he  constantly  in- 
aiilged  bad  their  use,  sinoe  he  thereby 
deluded  his  own  people,  and  all  tha 
prisoners  taken  by  the  English  oon- 
enrrsd  in  sueh  formidable  accounts  of 
the  fbrees  at  his  disposal  as  could  not 
fiul  to  infiaenoe  the  proceedings  of 
Uie  inyaders.    But  after  the  a&ir  of 
the  Sth  January,  Jackson,  prodigi-. 
onsly  elerated  by  his  ttnimph,  was 
aazioas  to  assume  the  offensive.    For 
the  second  time  he  was  indebted  to 
livii^ston  for  sound  advice.   '*What 
wouldyoa  have  more  \"  said  the  law- 
yer;  '*  the  city  is  saved ;  the  English 
will  not  renew  the  attack.    Against 
troMs  like  those,  whose  intrepidity 
amidst  the  most  frightful  slaughter 
yon  yoorself  have  witnessed,  what  is 
the  use  of  exposing  yourself  and  your 
handful  of  men  to  be  roughly  handled, 
to  the  diminution  of  yout  glory  and 
at  risk  of  valuable  lives  V    As  in  the 
case  of  th»  position,  the  eeneral  took 
his  ude-de-camp's   sensible   advice, 
and,  as  is  not  unusual,  got  the  whole 
crsdit  of  ad<^)thig  the  only  rational 
coarse.     livmgston,  some  of  whose 
eulogists  have  made  of  him  a  hero  as 
well  as  a  lawsiver,  was  seised,  it 
appcan  from  Mr.  Nolte's  versioD  of 
the  campaign,  vrith  a  bad  colic  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th,  just  after  it  be- 
came known  that  the  English  would 
attadc  next  morning,  and  retired  in- 
to New  Orleans,  where  he  next  day 
recmved  nevrs  of  the  action.  An  hour 
afterwaids  he  was  back  in  oamjH^ 


the  EngUsb  and  the  colic  having  r^ 
treated  together.  Another  of  Jack- 
son's volunteer  aides-de-camp,  also 
a  lawyer,  vras  off  into  the  city  be- 
fore daybreak  on  the  8tb,  vrithout 
even  a  pretext,  and  passed  the  morn- 
ing riding  about  the  streets,  shouting 
out  that  Uie  foe  was  at  hand,  and  oalP 
in?  upon  all  to  arm  and  hasten  to  the 
field — ^whereas  ail  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  in  the  field,  except  a  few 
skulkers  like  himself.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  these  gentlemen's  shy  be- 
haviour, and  Jackson,  in  his  despatch, 
drawn  up  by  livingston,  thanked 
his  military  and  voluntary  aides-de- 
camp ^*for  their  cod  and  deliberate 
bravery!'' 

The  cotton  bales  used  for  the  re- 
doubts, and  a  quantity  of  blankets 
that  had  been  taken  from  Mr.  Nolte's 
warehouse  during  his  absence  from 
the  city,  gave  rise  to  discusnons  which 
brought  out  the  least  favourable  side 
of  Jackson's  character,  fanmedlately 
after  the  embarkation  of  the  English, 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  settle 
all  claims.  Mr.  Nolte's  was  for  750 
blankets  and  245  bales  of  cotton.  The 
former  he  was  allowed  fbr  at  the 
price  of  the  day  on  which  the  English 
landed — ^namely,  eleven  dollars  a^pair; 
but  when  the  order  was  submittal  to 
Jackson  for  his  signature  and  ratifica- 
tion, he  said  that  as  the  blankets  had 
been  taken  (almost  forcibly)  by  the 
Tennessee  rifiemen,  they  should  be 
paid  for  in  Tennessee  notes — ^then 
worth  10  per  cent,  less  than  New  O^ 
leans  paper-money.  Mr.  Nolte  was 
fain  to  submit  to  this  shabby  trick, 
worthy  of  a  Connecticut  pedlar.  As 
regarded  his  cotton  he  had  much  more 
trouble.  He  prodaeed  the  invoice, 
proving  that  he  had  bought  it,  two 
years  previously,  at  10  cents  a  pound, 
nrom  a  well-known  wealth]^  cotton 
grower.  He  claimed  that  price,  vrith 
the  addition  of  two  years'  interest. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time,  it  had 
never  been  lower  than  10  to  1 1  cents  a 
pound,  and  a  few  days  befbre  the  land- 
mg  of  the  English  he  had  bought  some 
at  \2%  cents.  But  when  the  British 
troops  were  on  sbore,  and  close  at 
hand,  there  was  a  panic ;  markets  fell, 
the  timid  realised  at  any  price,  and  a 
small  parcel  of  cotton  of  the  same 
quality  was  sold  at  7  cents.  When 
Mr.  Nolte's  daka  was  submitted  to 
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JaekiOB,  he  allowed  i^  and  mud  the 
potion  most  be  paid  for  at  the  price 
it  would  have  fetched  upon  the  day 
the  Ajnerioan  troo^  marched  out  ^ 
the  town.  No  notice  being  taken  of 
Mr.  Nolte'8  written  protest  against 
anoh  manifest  injustice,  he  went  to 
Jackson,  then  in  all  the  intoxication 
of  his  triumph,  and  of  the  exaggerated 
homage  paid  him  by  his  countrymen, 
and  very  well  disposed  to  exert  the 
arbitrary  power  given  him  by  the 
miUtary  law  he  still  quite  unneoea- 
aarily  maintained-- a  stretch  of  au- 
thority for  which  it  wiU  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  afterwards  fined  by 
the  civil  tribunals.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Nolte's  representation  aifd  remosi- 
stranoe — 

"  *  Aren't  you  very  lucky,'  he  asked, 
*  to  have  saved  the  rest  of  your  cotton 
throush  m^  defence  of  tiie  city  V 

^*  *  Certainly,  general/  answered  I, 
^as  lucky  as  every  oth<M*  man  in  the 
place,  but  with  this  difference,  that  it 
costs  them  nothing,  and  that  I  have 
to  bear  all  the  loss.* 

** '  Loss  ]'  cried  the  eeneral,  getting 
rather  angrv^*  loss  1  You  have  saved 
everything  I' 

"  1  saw  it  waa  no  use  areuing  vrith 
•uch  an  obstinate  man,  and  remarked 
to  him  that  I  only  wanted  compenpa- 
tion  for  my  cotton,  nothing  more,  and 
that  the  best  compensation  would  be 
to  eive  me  back  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  that  had  been  taken  from 
me;  that  I  would  appoint  one  meiw 
chant,  he  another ;  tney  would  amree 
as  to  quality,  buy  the  cotton,  deliver 
it  me,  and  he  should  pay  for  it. 

''*No,  no,  sirP  repued  Jackson: 
*•  I  like  straightforward  business,  and 
that  is  too  complicated.  You  must 
take  6  cents  for  your  cotton.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.' 

**  I  wanted  to  make  the  whole  thing 
clear  to  him,  but  he  cut  me  short: 
^Come,  sir,  come!  Take  a  glass  of 
whiskey-and-vrater :  you  must  be 
damned  dry  after  all  your  arguing.' 

''AU  I  could  do  was  to  say:  'Well, 
g^eral,  I  did  not  expect  such  injua- 
tioeat  your  hands!  Goodmormng, 
sir!'  And  1  went  away.  Three 
days  afterwards  news  came  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  consfr* 
qnence  was  an  immediate  rise  of  cot- 
ton to  16  cents,  at  which  price  I 
bottght  several  patoeb.     The  ocn- 


mittee  of  clMms  were  embarraand; 
they  felt  that  it  was  now  impossibto 
to  fob  me  off  with  6  cents.  At  laot  I 
was  asked  if  I  would  now  be  oontent 
with  payment  of  my  invoice :  and  I 
agreed  to  be  so,  dnce  I  must  else  ha^e 
complained  to  Congress,  and  the  afEur 
miffht  have  dragged  on  for  years.* 

Some  pages  are  devoted  by  Mr. 
Nolte  to  an  appreciation  of  Old 
Hickory's  character.  He  coodemn 
his  arbitrary  and  overbearing  disposir 
tion,  and  his  cruelty  to  the  uafap> 
tunate  Indians,  whom  he  so  im|^acar 
bly  and  perseveringly  hunted  down, 
but  does  justice  to  his  shrewdMs 
and  other  good  qualities,  considering 
however,  that  good  luck  had  naore  to 
do  than  commandinff  talent  with  the 
distinction  and  popumrity  he  attuned 
to  in  the  States— an  opinion  whiph 
we  suspect  to  be  now  entertained  oy 
a  very  large  number  of  Jadkaea^a 
countrymen.  Of  the  generalPs  tcaie 
and  manners — ^roueh  as^those  of  a  fat- 
west  woodsman— Mr  Nolte  giveasome 
humorous  examples.  After  the  ac- 
tion in  front  of  New  Orleans,  demcm- 
strations  innumerable  ware  made  in 
the  hero's  honour.  On  his  retnn 
into  the  city,  Mrs.  Livingston  pkoed 
a  crown  of  laurel  upon  his  head, 
which  seemed  considerably  to  em- 
barrass the  slayer  of  Seminoles,  who 
took  it  off  as  if  it  burned  his  brow ; 
the  ladies  subscribed  for  a  costly  set 
of  jewels  for  Mrs.  Genml  Jadnoa ; 
and  the  principal  inhabitanta  got  up 
a  grand  oall  in  the  French  Exohanse. 
]V&.  Nolte,  who  had  seen  more  pulmc 
festivities  jbhan  most  of  the  people  of 
New  Orleans,  was  a  promini^Dit  and 
active  member  of  the  committee. 

*«  The  upper  nart  of  the  Exchange 
was  arranged  tor  dancing,  the  lower 
psrt  fo  supper,  with  flowers,  cdoored 
lamps,  and  transparencies.  Before 
flunper,  Jackson  desired  to  go  alone 
and  take  a  view  of  the  arrangemants, 
and  I  had  to  show  him  tiie  way.  On 
one  of  the  transparencies,  between  the 
arcades,  were  to  be  read  the  words : 
*  Jackson  and  victory,  they  axe  but 
one.'  The  general  turned  round  to 
me,  in  a  more  cordial  manner  than 
I  might  have  expected»and  aoked, 
^  Why  did  you  not  say  Hi^ory  and 
victory,  they  are  but  caaeV  Afler 
supper  the  hero  of  the  day  g^ve  na  the 
divertingBpeetaoleof  a^fluifediHff  ha- 
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Mvwsaiiim  and  biswift-*-an  Ixiah  emi- 
gy*  of  Ibw  origin  and  confliderable 
owpnlencek  whom  he  had  taken  away 
mm,  a  planter  in  Georgia.  To  see 
those  two,  the  general  a  long,  lean 
mask  with  dieleton-like  limbs,  and  his 
vi^  a  short  thiok  specimen  of  the 
fiunals  figure,  dancing  opposite  to 
each  other  like  half- drunken  Indians, 
to  tiie  wild  tune  of  *  Opossum  up 
m  gum  tree,'  was  trulj  one  of  those 
nmarkable  speckles  which  would 
be  sought  in  Tain  in  any  Europeati 
balletif  ^  *^ 

Doling  the  see<md  year  of  the  war 
between  England  and  the  States,  a 
£■«  Wsstlndiaman  of  900  tons  bui^ 
tlMn,  the  ^  Lord  Nelson,''  was  cap- 
tvted  by  the  Yankee  privateer  Sara- 
toga, taken  into  New  Orleans,  and 
acml  by  auetion  for  a  fourth  of  its 
▼aloe.  Mr.  Nolte  was  the  purchaser. 
Now  that  the  war  was  over, lie  loaded 
her  with  cotton  and  deerskins,  altered 
hername  to  the  ^  Horatio,"  and  sailed 
for  Nantes,  with  soYeral  passen^rs 
on  board.  The  ship  was  but  lost 
ostnde  the  mouths  otthe  Mississippi, 
when  she  spoke  a  Teinel  that  had 
aiade  an  unusually  short  voyage  from 
Havre,  and  brought  news  of  Napo- 
leon's landing  at  &nnesy  rapid  mareh 
thioogfa  France,  and  reii^stalladon  in 
the  Tnileriea.  Two  Frenchmen,  who 
were  amongst  the  passengers,  and 
one  of  whom  had  served  under  the 
emperor,  were  overjoyed.  Presently 
it  was  discovered  that  the  *'  Horatio^ 
had  not  enough  ballast  for  her  two 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  she  put 
into  the  Havana  to  supply  the  de^ 
fidenoy,  thus  somewhat  lengtheoing 
her  voyage.  Off  the  Scilly  Ishmds 
the  spoke  the  monthly  padket  from 
London  to  New  York.  After  the 
interchange  of  a  little  nautical  infor- 
mation: "^  What  news  from  France  1" 
reared  Mr.  Noite's  captain  through 
his  speaking-trumpet  *'The  Duke 
of  Weilington  and  the  British  army 
are  in  Pans,"  was  the  reply.  «  Where 
18  Bnonaparte  ? ''  '<  Fled— nobody 
knows  where."  And  the  two  ships 
potsned  their  respective  courses.  The 
French  passengers  would  not  believe 
a  word  of  it.  It  was'EngliBh^ews, 
they  said,  manufactured  in  London ; 
and  th^  proved  to  each  other,  as  clear 
as  sunlight,  that  it  was  phvBically  and 
■Mnilly  imposflilde  the  inteUigenoe 


should  be  true.  It  took  the  testimony 
of  a  Fk*eDoh  pilot,  and  the  sight  of 
the  white  flag  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  to  convince  them  that  Napoleon 
had  again  fallen.  Tbe  French  popu- 
lation of  New  Orleans  went  yet  fartner 
in  their  incredulity.  The  Buonapartist 
Courtier  de  la  JLouiitaiM  analysed  the 
news,  and  inseniously  proved  that 
the  pretended  victory  of  the  Allies 
was  merely  a  mask  for  a  total  defeat ; 
that  the  emperor  had  achieved  one  of 
his  great  triumphs,  which  should 
forthwith  be  celebrated.  Andacc<nrd- 
ingly  Napoleon^s  bust,  crowned  with 
laurels,  was  that  evening  carried  in 
prooesuon,  b^  the  light  of  hundreds 
of  torches,  with  several  bands  of  music 
playing  French  national  airs; — pre- 
mature rejoidaes,  which  the  confir- 
mation of  the  defeat  of  the  French 
converted  into  profound  oonstema- 
tion. 

Paris,  whither  Mr.  Nolte  hastened 
as  soon  as  possible  after  landing,  was 
foil  of  novelty  and  excitement,  and 
the  focus  on  which  the  eyes  of  Europe 
were  fixed.  He  devotes  an  interest- 
ing chapter  to  sketches  of  ^^  Paris  after 
Waterloo."  Amongst  the  crowds  of 
foreign  uniforms  were  here  and  there 
to  be  seen,  he  says,  "  spectral  figures, 
in  long  blue  ooats  buttoned  to  the 
chin,  spurred  boots,  and  hats  pressed 
down  over  their  eyes.  These  men, 
who  cast  such  gloomy  glances  around 
them,  were  the  officers  of  the  disband- 
ed French  army.  The  ribbon  of  tbe 
Legion  of  Honour  had  disappeared 
from  their  button-hole,  but  it  was 
easy  to  recoffnize  them  by  their  flash- 
ing eyes  and  fierce  expression  when 
an  English  uniform  drew  near.  An 
accidental  push  or  touch  on  the  foot, 
often  unavoidable  in  a  crowd,  and 
they  would  burst  out,  in  great  bitter- 
ness, with  an  angry— */(e  suis  Frar^ 
ants,  Monsieur  P  or  */«  sui9  officier 
Francis  r  and  if  the  ^  Pardon^Moth 
BieurP  was  not  forthcoming,  a  quarrel 
was  the  almost  inevitable  result 
The  police  bad  the  difficult  task  of 
keeping  these  remnants  of  the  French 
army  out  of  Paris,  but  they  were  not 
verv  successful  in  so  doin^.  Not- 
withstanding the  violent  irritation  of 
the  French  military,  which  was  kept 
under  only  by  the  strong  hand,  no- 
body in  Paris  went  amongst  them 
fioarlesBly  than  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
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lington,  who 'allowed  himself  eT«ry- 
where  in  a  plain  blae  frock,  wiUi  the 
Enj^lieh  red  scarf  round  his  waist,  and 
a  simple  red  and  white  feather  in  his 
cocked  hat,  and  usually  rode  about 
alone,  followed  only  by  a  sergeant. 
Thus  plainly  equipped  and  slenderly 
escorted,  I  saw  him  onemomine  ride 
into  the  court  of  the  Hotel  de  rEm- 

Sire,  and  ask  for  the  celebrated  Lon- 
on  banker  Aneerstein,  who  was  stop- 
ping there".  Ney's  death,  the  res- 
taurants  and  coffeehouses  then  in 
▼ogue,  and  which  were  thronged  with 
English  and  Prussian  officers,  and 
ftaad.  reviews  of  the  allied  troops,  are 
in  turn  glanced  at.  At  the  renew  of 
the  Russian  guard,  drawn  up  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  boulevards, 
Mr.  Nolte  haS  a  particularly  good 
view  of  the  sovereigns.  By  favor  of  a 
colonel,  with  whom  he  had  fiillen  into 
conversation,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
main virithin  the  line  cleared  by  the 
sentries,  and  dose  to  the  ooloners 
horse.  "  Suddenly  the  three  monarchs 
came  riding  rapidly  up,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  m  the  middle,  his  eyes 
directed  to  the  ladies  in  the  balconies 
and  at  the  vnndows— on  his  right 
the  Emperor  Francis,  with  a  serious 
straightforward  gaze— on  his  left  King 
Frederick  William  III.,  who  seemed 
to  be  examining  the  grisettes  in  the 
crowd  rather  than  the  ladies  at  the 
windows.  The  staff;  according  to 
the  estimate  of  my  obliging  colonel, 
comprised  more  than  a  thousand  mi- 
litary men  of  all  nations.  As  eood 
luck  would  have  it,  the  sovereigns 
and  their  whole  retinue  paused  in 
front  of  the  regiment  on  my  right, 
and  the  colonel  pointed  out  tome  the 
Hussian  grand-aukes,  the  Austrian 
arch-dukes,  several  Prussian  princes, 
Wellington,  Schwiunenberg,  Blucher, 
Platoff,'*  &c.  &c.  Of  aU  the  com- 
manders, then  assembled  in  Paris,  the 
most  dissatisfied  was  the  American 
gener^  Scott  (since  noted  for  his 
campaign  in  Mexico),  who  had  been 
opposed  to  the  English  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  had  taken  a  fort  or  two^ 
and  was  looked  upon  by  bis  country- 
men as  a  military  star  of  the  very 
first  magnitude — second  only  to  Jack- 
son, and  equal  to  any  other  warrior 
then  extant.  He  had  been  sent  to 
Europe  to  increase  his  military  know- 
ledge and  study  th«  art  of  war,  and 


reached  Paris  fully  convincsd^atill 
the  great  chiefs  of  the  ConiiDentd 
armies  would  hasten  to  ^ttnd 
compliment  him.    **To  his  visible 
vexation,  he  found  himself  completely 
mistaken.     In    the  great  nulitaiy 
meetings  in  the  F^ncfa  capital,  where 
Wellington,  Blucher,  Schwanenberg, 
Kutusoff,  Woronzoff,  and  a  host  of 
other  celebrities,  laden  with  stusand 
orders,  were  assembled— the  long  thin 
man,  in  his  blue  coat  without  em- 
broidery,  and  with  only  a  pair  of 
moderate-sized  epaulets,  excited  no 
attention.    Scott  could  not  get  over 
the  contrast  between  ibe  fipire  he 
had  so  recently  cut  fan  his  natiTe  land, 
and  the  insignificance  he  was  ood- 
demned  to  in  France,  and  he  often 
exhilnted  bitter  and  somewhat  laogb- 
able  ill-humor."    After  a  visit  to  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  Mr.  Ndte  returns 
to  America,  on  cotton  speouIatwiiB 
intent— of  which,   and  of  Baring 
Brothers,  he  for  some  time  disoourses, 
until  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  the 
theme  changed,  and  him  back  in  Pun 
passing  a  Sunday  at  the  ooontry- 
house  of  Maisan  «itr  Seine,  built  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  then  just  porcbased 
from  the  French  government  by  we 
banker  Jacques  Laffitte,  whom  he 
found  in  his  park,  aocom|)aniedbytwo 
plainly-dresMd  and  plain-msanered 
Englishmen,  who  talked  knowmm 
about  cotton,  and  whom  he  took  for 
Manchester  cotton-spinners.  At  din- 
ner, to  his  surprise,  although  Cssiimr 
Pernor  and   several    deputies  sad 
Frenchmen  of  mark  were  presen^the 
places  of  honor  were  for  the  Enfr 
lishmen.    He  made  up  bis  mind  tbtt 
they  must  be  very  great  peoplein  the 
cotton-spinning  line  —  perhaps  ta« 
first  in  Manchester-and  that  thejf 
must  have  Isxg^  credits  onUffitws 
house— that  giving,  notunfrequenUy. 
the  measure  of  the  hospitality  ^^^ 
risian bankers.    Laffitte,  who  wsss 
great  talker— given  to  discouwewr 
hours  together,  with  scarcely  a  bretfi 
and  with  innumerable  digrewi<»*  "^ 
tally  irrelevant  to  the  subject  ondtf 
discussion— was  loquadous  as  uiuWi 
and  rehited  many  tfings  that  bad  oo- 
curred  during  the  Hundred   WJ; 
At  that  time  Napoleon  had  ««*  "T 
and  consulted  him  almost  dafly.  l*»" 
fitte  said  that  he  had  never  been  a 
worshipper  of  Napoleon's^  bnthetoen 
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luud  oroortimitj  of  oom^dng  himself 
tbftt  the  emperor  posseflseC  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  art, of  popularity. 
*'  I  He  was  very  confidential  with  me.' 
said  Laffitte,  ^  spoke  without  reserve, 
and  onoe  made  a  strildoff  remark 
oonoenung  our  nation.  ^  To  govern 
the  French,"  he  said,  *^  one  most  have 
anns  of  iron  and  doves  of  velvet.'-' 
M^  readers  prohably  may  have  heard 
thu  remark,  hut  not  the  rephr  imme- 
^telT  made  by  Madame  Laffitte's 
zwht-hand  neighbour  (one  of  the 
Sfimohester  ootton-flpinners  afore- 
said) '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  that  is  very 
true,  but— he  often  forsot  to  put  on 
his  gloves.'  The  remarK  was  so  apt 
and  true  that  all  present  lauehed 
heartily.  I  asked  my  next  neighoour 
who  tne  witty  foreigner  was,  and 
learned  that  it  was  Sie  Marquis  of 
Lsmadowne." 

Involved  in  the  commercnal  disas- 
ters of  1825-6,  Mr.  Nolte  left  New 
Orleans,  azteen  years  after  his  first 
aBtaUishmsntthere^  and  went  to  seek 
in  JCurope  that  fortune  which  had 
constantly  eluded  his  grasp  in  the 
Statea  His  success  in  the  Old  World 
waslittlebetter  thanin  theNew.  In 
after  years,  he  again  more  than  once 
▼isited  America,  and  engaged  in  en- 
ormous cotton  ^culations,  in  which 
he  burnt  his  finders.  Cotton  seems 
to  have  had  for  lum  the  same  irresis* 
tihle  attraction  that  dice  have  for  the 
veteran  gambler.  Although  many  of 
his  misfortunes  were  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances neither  to  be  foreseen  nor 
guarded  against,  and  although  we 
may  suppose  that  he  makes  out  the 
hsHt  case  he  fiiirlv  can,  the  imprss* 
tf  on  left  bv  his  book  upon  the  reader's 
Bund  is,  that  Mr.  Vmcent  Nolte  has 
been,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  venture* 
some  person,  and  that  his  alnlities 
and  opportunities  would  have  ftmply 
Boilioea  to  insure  him  ultimate  afflu- 
snee,  had  he  been  less  impatient  to 
acquire  e  large  and  rafttd  fortune.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  deserves  credit  for 
Ids  unflinching  pluck,  and  for  his  elss- 
tloity  under  nusfortune.  When  he 
left  New  Orleans,  he  attempted  to 
form  a  partnership  at  Havre,  but  in 
vain :  and  he  himself  frankly  admits 
tbuat  ne  vras  unsuacessful,  because  the 
Bierohants  with  whom  he  would  have 
assooated  himself  were  deterred  by 
his  reputed  taste  for  the  vast  and  dar* 


ing  operations  in  which  he  had  been 
early  initiated.  The  slow  but  sure 
gains  of  the  steadv  trader  he  never 
had  patience  to  collect;  the  ordinary 
routine  of  commercial  affiiirs  vros  to 
him  wearisome  and  intolerable  ;  he 
carried  into  the  peaceful  paths  of  trade 
something  of  that  venturesome  and 
aspiring  spirit  which,  upon  the  battle- 
field, insures  the  soldier  high  distinc- 
tion or  sudden  death — a  bullet  or  a 
marshal's  baton.  We  remt  to  fear 
that  it  has  led  Mr.  Nolte,  after  his  long 
and  busy  life,  to  no  very  prosperous 
pontion  ;  althoush  he  seems  to  pre- 
serve to  the  last  the  spirit  and  vigour 
that  have  borne  him  tnroogh  so  many 
trying  vicissitudes.  At  the  time  now 
refer^  to,  he  was  still  in  his  prime, 
and  full  of  hope  and  confidence. 
From  Havre  he  betook  himself  to  his 
finvourite  city  of  Paris,  where,  by  the 
assistance  and  introduction  of  his 
staunch  friends  the  Barings,  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  concluding  a  partner^ 
ship  for  the  establishment  of  a  house 
at  Marseilles.  The  circulars  were 
printed;  Mr.  Nolte  took  a  run  to 
Hamburg,  Holland,  and  £ngland,  to 
visit  commercial  friends,  and  every- 
where he  met  a  kind  and  encouraging 
reception.  He  reached  Southampton, 
on  his  return  to  Paris,  two  hours  after 
the  departure  of  the  packet,  and,  with 
characteristic  impatience,  rather  than 
vrait  two  days,  hired  an  open  boat, 
whose  owner  undertook  to  land  him 
at  Havre  early  the  next  morning.  It 
was  a  moonught  nightiand  a  fair 
wind  at  starting,  but  ne  was  becalm- 
ed in  the  Channel,  and  lay  a  wbolt 
day  roasting  in  tiie  sun.  Upon  tht 
morning  of  tiie  26th  of  July  1830,  he 
landed  at  Havre,  and  posted  on  to 
Paris.  At  Rouen  he  remarked  signs 
of  uneasiness,  and  the  troops  were 
under  arms;  at  Courbevde  he  re- 
ceived the  first  news  of  the  fiital  ordi- 
nances ;  outside  the  Paris  barrier,  a 
fow  nersons  stopped  his  chaise,  and 
tore  tne  white  cockade  from  the  pce> 
tilion's  hat.  Paris  was  enacting  the 
most  peacefol  and  respectable  of  its 
numerous  revolutions. 
Mr.  Nolte  witnessed  the  proceeding 
of  the  three  days  of  July,  and  beto% 
himself  to  Marseilles,  where  he  had 
scarcely  commenced  bumness  when 
the  frtilnre  of  the  Irish-French  bankers 
who  were  to  advanoe  the  greater  part 
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of  the  oaoital  on  behalf  of  his  paxinor 
oompellea  him  again  to  abandon  it, 
and  onoe  mora  to  return  to  FMa.  He 
had  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
General  Lafayette  daring  that  veteran 
revolntionist's  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1825,  had  travelled  with 
him,  aoted  as  his  banker,  rendered 
him  eome  servioe,  and  shown  him 
mxnj  attentions;  for  whioh  he  deem- 
ed himself  far  more  than  oompensated 
b^  the  privilege  of  the  general's  so- 
ciety, and  by  the  interest  of  his  eoa^ 
versations.  Alone  with  him,  in  the 
oabin  of  the  American  steamer  wluoh 
the  authorities  of  New  Orleans  had 
allotted  to  the  nse  of  Washington's 
old  friend  and  comrade,  Lafayette 
spoke  freely  of  his  past  Ufe  and  pre- 
sent opinions,  and  Mr.  Nolte  was  asto- 
nishea  by  tiie  revelation  of  plans 
which  hewoald  never  have  suspected 
to  have  lingered  in  that  venerable 
head — so  soon,  in  all  probability,  to 
be  laid  in  the  grave.  The  man  who, 
at  least  as  well  as  an^r  living,  had  had 
opportunities  of  judging  the  Bourbon 
character — ^before  and  since  the  day 
when,  upon  the  balcony  at  Versailles, 
he  kissed,  in  sign  of  peace  and  good 
understanding,  the  hand  of  thedemnu 
ed  and  martyred  Marie  Antoinette, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  assembled 
thousands,  whose  discontent  the  sym- 
bol and  the  promised  return  of  the 
royal  family  to  Paris  promptly,  al- 
though but  temporarily,  appeased-^ 
declared  his  conriction  of  its  unwor* 
thiness.  For  the  good  of  France,  in 
his  opinion,  she  must  expel  the  race 
of  wnom  Talleyrand  so  truly  said, 
that  they  had  forgotten  nothing,  and 
learned  nothing.  "'Franoe  cannot 
be  hi^py  under  the  Bourbons,'  said 
La&yette,  *  and  we  must  get  rid  of 
them.  It  would  be  already  done,  had 
Laffitte  chosen.' 
^'  *  Indeed !'  i  exidaimed :  <  how  boV 
**  It  is  not  so  long  ago,'  continued 
the  general,  *  tiiat  you  will  have  Ibr^ 
gotten  how  two  of  the  regiments  of 
guards  liiat  w^e  orderel  to  Spain 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Angoulfeme,  halted  in  Toulouse,  and 
showed  signs  of  raasing  the  banner  of 
revolt  The  a&ir  was  quiekly  sup- 
pressed,  and  kept  as  quiet  as  posdble. 
But  the  plan  was  ripe !  I  knew  that 
from  my  private  oorres^denoe  with 
sevenloraoersjaad  nothing  bat  mo&ty 


was  wanting  for  a  sueoeflBfiil  i 
rection  then  to  have  occurred.  I  ad- 
dressed mys^  to  Laffitte ;  he  had 
scruples;  he  would  and  he  woaldnot. 
At  fast  I  offered  to  eair^r  the  thing 
through  without  his  participatioin.  Q& 
the  first  occasion  when  we'were  alon* 
together — I  said  to  him — ^but  as  sooa 
as  possible,  lay  a  million  of  franoa  in 
bank-notes  upon  the  chimney-pieee — 
I  will  put  them  in  xnv  pocket  without 
Tourperceiringit.  The  rest  you  may 
leave  to  me  !  Laffitte  hesitated,  ^vas 
undecided,  and  at  last  declared  he 
would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  affair.  And  so  the  whole 
project  fell  through ! ' 

**  f  could  not  conceal  my  surpriaeu 
'  Had  I  heard  what  you  have  just  teld 
me  from  any  other  lips  than  yoors, 
general,'  I  said,  '  I  would  not  hsvii 
Delieved  a  word  of  it.'  The  geae- 
ral  merely  replied,  *  Cetait  pourtani 
o«wi.' " 

In  1830  Lafayette's  desire  was  ful- 
filled—not to  its  full  extent,  for  lia 
wished  the  Bourbons  to  be  replaoed 
by  a  republic,  partly  because  he  be- 
lieved that  form  of  government  ^te 
best  suited  to  render  France  happj 
and  prosperous,  and  partly  beeaoae 
it  would  have  best  enabled  Mm  te 
gratify  his  unbounded  greed  of  Dopa- 
Ekrity.  But  the  Bouibons  baa  fled, 
and  France  had  a  citiaen  king  and  a 
national  guard.  Arms  were  required 
for  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Nolte  thou^t 
that  thar  supply  would  be  a  profitable 
business — quite  in  bis  way — beeaoae 
there  was  much  money  to  be  made  in 
a  short  time.  Lafayette,  besides  beinc 
commander-in-chief  of  the  natiaMU 
guard,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Gerard,  Louis  Philippe's  first  nunia* 
ter  of  war,  in  whose  departmmit  the 
matter  lay,  and  who  was  deairoua  of 
making  contracts  for  the  aapply  el 
muskets.  Mr.  Nolte  betook  himaalf 
to  Lafayette,  who  reoeived  him  moil 
oordiaUy  (embraeiaag  him,  to  ^e  is- 
finiteastooishmentof  his  aide-de-camp 
who  had  taken  Nolte  for  an  fin^al^ 
man),  and  gave  him  the  atrongest 
recommendation  to  Gerard ;  tiiie  re- 
sult of  which  was,  that  he  obtiHjMd 
extensive  contraetefor  the  supplj  not 
only  of  muskets,  but  of  the  briqtteU  ov 
short  Roman  swords  whioh  Soiutiwhe 
Buooeeded  Gerard  at  the  war-ofiioe^ 
itttrodttoed  into  the  anny,  axid  by 
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wMch  ibe  si0roeiuu7  old  manhal-— ao 
his  enemies  affirmed,  and  thousands 
to  this  day  helieve — himself  pocketed 
BO  inconsiderable  sum.    Be  this  true 
or  not — and  Scmlt's  proved  rapaoi^ 
at  many  preyiooa  periods  of  his  me 
gave  but  too  much  probability  to  the 
accusation — Mr.  Noltehad  occasion, 
vhikt  carrying   out   his  contracts, 
which  extended  over  a  considerable 
time,  to  note  several  instaoces  of  that 
ven^ly  of  French  ofiKoials  wbich  rose 
to  such  a  height  under  Louis  Philippe's 
reign  as  at  last  to  extend  to  his  very 
ministers,  and  to  constitute  one  of  the 
prominent  causes  of  his  dethronement. 
As  early  as  1831,  Mr.  Nolte  assures 
us,  itching   palms  were   plenty  in 
France,  a^  tnat  amount  p^sonages 
of  no  humble  rank.    But  as  far  as 
military  men  were  concerned,   this 
was  a  mere  continuation  of  the  tradi* 
tions  and  usages  of  the  Empire — that 
period  of  unrefined  sensuality  and 
reckless  extravagance^  during  which 
Napoleon^s  subalterns,  following  their 
lea&r*s  unscrupulous  example,  filled 
their  pockets  vAienever  and  wherevw 
they  ootdd,  without  much  regard  to 
the  delicacy  of  the  means  employed. 
Amongst  the  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
this  state  of  corruption  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Nolte's  Reminiscences,  is  one 
of  a  certain  general  officer,  not  named, 
wbmn  he  thought  it  advisable  to  pro- 
pitiate by  a  present.    In  this  case,  as 
m  all  otners  of  the  kind  in  which  he 
had  to  deal  with  men  of  good  breed- 
ing and^position,  the  pume  was  how 
to  administer  the  douceur  so  that  it 
miglit  be  taken  without  embarrass^ 
ment.  ^Mrs.  Nolte,  to  whom  her  hus- 
band communicated  his  difficulty,  un« 
dertook  to   ascertvn,  through   her 
aoqufuntances,  the  tastes  and  par- 
tiaUties  of  the  high  functionary  in 
question.      She  discovered  that  he 
was  very  fond  of  snuff-boxes. 

^'  This  ascertained,'^  says  Mr.  Nolte^ 
■^I  chose  a  very  handsome  box,  and 
placed  a  bank-note  in  it,  in  such  a 
maimer  that  on  opening  the  box  the 
amount,  1000  francs,  must  immedi- 
aUly  catch  the  eje.  *Then  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself,  when  my  £riend  had  reooune 
to  hia  own  box  for  a  pinch,  to  pro- 
duce mine,  as  if  for  the  same  prapose. 
U  immediately  attraoted  his  atten* 
«That  snuff-boK  is  really  in 


ezoeUant  taste  !*  he  ezdairaed. 
it  pleases  yon,  general,'  I  replied, 
*  oblige  me  by  accepting^it  as  a  Keep- 
sake V  He  thanked  me,  took  the  box, 
and  at  once  opened  it.  I  did  not  long 
remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in 
wbich  my  present  would  be  received. 
'  Aha !'  he  cried,  *  but  it  is  right  you 
should  know  that  I  am  a  great  snuff- 
taker.  A  double  pinch  never  does 
any  harm,  my  dear  sir  1'  and  so  say- 
ing, he  pocketed  the  box.  The  hint 
sufficed.  On  my  return  home,  I  en- 
closed a  second  thousand-franc  note, 
with  my  card,  in  an  envelope,  and 
sent  it  to  him." 

Another  officer  of  rank,  a  colonel  of 
artillery,  who  had  served  under  Napo- 
leon, and  was  then  in  command  of 
the  arsenal  at  Havre,  made  some 
difficulty  about  receiving  a  much 
larger  sum,  offered  him  by  Mr.  Nolte 
in  acknowledgment  of  important  and 
gratuitous  services,  most  kindly  ren- 
dered. He  ended  by  pocketing  the 
affiront,  when  it  was^sent  by  Mr.  Nolte 
under  cover  to  his*  confidential  ser- 
vant, and  probablv,  as  an  old  soldier 
of  the  Empire,  he  thought  it  quite  equi- 
table and  honourable  that  he  should 
have  his  slice  oithe  contractor's  gain. 
But  he  afterwards  made  a  most  gene- 
rous use  ofa  portion  of  the  sum.  roor 
Nolte,  after  toiling  hard  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  delivered 
arms  to  the  amount  of  nearly  eight 
millions  of  francs,  fell  amongst  thieves^ 
as  too  often  happened  to  him,  and 
was  swindled  out  of  all  his  earning^ 
Some  time  afterwards,  when  he  vras 
absent  from  Paris  in  pursuit  of  fresh 
schemes,  Colonel  Lefran^ois  happened 
to  hear  that  hb  wife  was  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  and  immedi- 
ately called  upon  her.  "My  dear 
Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  money  from  your  bus* 
band,  much  more  than  I  had  any 
daim  to>— [  have  spent  and  squan- 
dered the  greater  part  of  it,  as  one  is 
wont  to  do  with  windfiftUiB  of  that 
kind.  But  now  thai  you  need  it,  it 
is  my  duty  to  return  you  what  re- 
mains. Here  it  is— do  me  the  favour 
to  accept  it.  You,  your  husband,  and 
yeur  little  family,  will  always  be  dear 
tome.'^  This  trait  constrasts  pleasingly 
with  the  numerous  others,  of  a  very 
oontiary  nature,  to  be  found  in  the 
leoord  of  ^b.  Nolte*s  Pannam  ezpe- 
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rienees  and  trannotioiiB.  Theiewere 
of  a  nature  to  brinjg  him  into  unavoid- 
able—but, to  hinii  in  no  way  discredit- 
able— connection  with  variouB  equivo- 
cal characters.  Some  of  his  contracts 
were  for  secondhand  muskets,  which  he 
employed  agents  to  seek  in  the  brokers' 
shops  of  Paris.  Many  of  these  agents 
were  recommended  to  him  by  the 
subordinate  ofiScials  of  the  war-office. 
Others  he  fell  in  with  casually.  Thus, 
in  the  month  of  December  1831,  a 
down-loddng  man,  of  unprepossessing 
exterior,  accosted  him  on  the  stairs  of 
the  artillery  depot,  in  the  Rue  de 
Luxembourg,  and  offered  his  services 
for  the  purchase  of  old  muskets.  Mr. 
Nolte  briefly  replied,  that  if  he  knew 
of  a  parcel  of  such  weapons  for  sale, 
he  would  send*  to  look  at  them,  and 
would  buy  them  if  price  and  quaUtv 
suited.  Accordingly,  several  small 
parcels  of  arms  were  purchased  of  this 
man,  whose  name  was  Darmenon,  and 
whose  flighty,  uncertain  manner  al- 
ways displeased  Mr.  Nolte,  and  made 
him  thinx  he  must  have  done  some- 
thing that  would  not  bear  daylight. 
On  inquiry  of  the  police,  he  learned 
that  he  was  a  forger  who  had  served 
his  time  at  the  galleys.  He  could 
not,  however,  on  this  account,  make 
up  his  mind  to  refuse  the  unfortu- 
nate fellow's  services  and  so,  perhaps, 
drive  him  again  to  crime,  so  he  con- 
tinued to  employ  him,  and  Darmenon 
made  himself  very  useful,  and,  mcure- 
over,  gave  him  constant  information 
of  the  plans  and  movements  of  the 
m&lcontents  of  the  Faubourg  St  An* 
toine.  Through  him  and  other  agents^ 
Mr.  Nolte  was  kept  iuforaied  of  the 
number  of  muskets  daily  brought  into 
Paris,  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
delivered,  and  various  other  particu* 
lars.  It  was  rare  that  more  tnan  100 
or  120  came  in  at  a  time.  One 
morning,  however,  Darmenon  inform- 
ed his  employer  that  2600  had  been 
brought  in  at  an  earl^  hour  through 
the  barrier  of  SL  Denis,  and  had  been 
taken  to  the  faubourg  of  the  same 
name.  On  reporting  this  at  the  min- 
istry of  war,  Mr.  Nolte  received 
directions  to  purchase  the  whole  lot 
immediately  on  government  account, 
and  reeardleas  ot  price.  The  purchase 
was  effected,  but  not  without  some 
oompetition,  which  he  thought  un- 
lULeiy  to  proceed  from  a  merely 


meroantiie  motive,  and  on  setting  lus 
agents  to  work,  he  found  that  Ids 
competitors  were  the  Legitimists,  who 
had  been  very  busy  for  some  time 
past  He  became  convinced,  from 
ma  and  other  information  that  reached 
him,  that  there  was  a  plofc  in  existence 
against  Lous  Philippe,  and  he  desred 
iSirmenon  to  keep  a  sharp  look-oat, 
and  inform  him  of  whatever  came 
to  his  knowledge.  The  occupation 
seemed  to  the  taste  of  the  ex-gaUsy- 
slave,  who  reported,  on  the  marnisff 
of  the  1st  February,  that  seveial 
Carlist  emissaries  were  at  work  in  the 
Faubourg  St  Antoine,  that  towards 
noon  there  would  probably  be  a 
gathering  of  workmen,  who  wonld 
raise  the  banner  of  Henry  V.,  and 
that  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  con- 
spirators would  leave  the  house,  No. 
^  Rue  des  Prouvaires,  force  their 
way  into  the  Tuileries,  where  there 
was  to  be  a  ball  that  evening,  surround 
Louis  Philippe,  lead  him  away,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  conspirators, 
with  whom  Darmenon  confessed  him- 
self to  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
intercourse  had  ofltered  him  6000 
francs  for  200  muskets,  and  had  paid 
him  2000  francs  in  advance.  These 
circumstantial  details,  and  the  sight 
of  the  notes,  convincing  Mr.  Nolte  of 
the  truth  of  the  story,  he  jumped  into 
his  cab  and  drove  to  the  prefecture  of 
police,  then  presided  over  by  the 
notorious  Gisquet.  On  his  wav  he 
called  at  the  Bourse.  There  had  been 
a  sudden  fall  of  U  per  cent,  (yring  to 
alarming  rumours  and  to  heaty  salei 
by  the  Carlists.  Gisquet,  with  whom 
Ml,  Nolte  was  acquainted,  discredit^A 
or  affected  to  mscredit,  the  wh# 
affair,  but  noted  a  few  particulars,  and 
politely  thanked  his  informant  for  the 
needless  trouble  he  had  given  himselt 
But,  hefore  seven  o^clocktbatevenmg, 
Darmenon  had  the  whole  6000  franoB 
in  his  possession.  The  200  musketo 
were  to  be  sent  for  before  ten  o'clock. 
Mr.  Nolte  again  hurried  to  Gisquet 
and  asked  if  he  should  deliver  them. 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply  j  "a  few  at  a 
time;  I  will  hrfve  them  followed."  M'- 
Nolte  gave  the  needful  instructioni, 
and  was  informed,  the  next  mornmfe 
by  hisstorekeeper,  that  Dannenoo  fiaa 
had  seventeen  muskets  delivwed  w 
him,  and  had  been  forthwith  arrestea. 
The  Paris  papers  of  ihe2d  Mra^iy 
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smnouBced  that  the  police,  with  Mr. 
Cariier  (then  chief  of  the  municipal 
guard,  since  prefect  of  police  unaer 
the  Republic)  at  their  head,  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  house,  No. 
18  Rue  des  Pronvaires,  at  11  o'clock 
on  the  previous  night,  and,  ailer  some 
redstance,  had  captured  tho  whole 
band  of  conspirators  there  assembled. 
From  the  evidence  on  the  trial,  it 
appeared  that  Gisquet,  incredulous  to 
the  eleventh  hour,  was  even  then  un- 
decided what  to  do.  He  feared  the 
attack  of  the  opposition  press,  ever 
ready  to  accuse  the  police  of  fabricat- 
ing the  plots  they  discovered.  Cariler 
at  hiat  put  an  end  to  his  perplexity, 
by  violently  exclaiming,  «*They  are 
aimed ;  we  are  of  superior  force ;  wja 
must  enter  the  house  and  use  our 
weapons!"  An  hour  later  this  was 
done ;  a  municipal  guard  was  killed, 
and  Cariier  himself  received  a  slight 
bullet-wound  on  the  head. 

When  Marshal  Soult,  Mr.  Nolte 
tellB  us,  learned  that  it  was  one  of  his 
contractors  who  had  led  the  way  to 
the  discovery  of  the  plot,  he  was  dis- 
pleased that  he  had  not  been  first 
informed  of  it,  instead  of  the  prefect 
of  police.  He  was  jealous  of  Thiers, 
then  minister  of  the  interior,  who,  on 
his  part,  bore  him  no  love.  Soult 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  expose 
the  inefficiency  of  his  colleague's  police ; 
Thiers,  owing  to  the  course  adopted 
by  Mr.  Nolte,  waa  enabled  to  make  a 
boast  of  its  vigilance.  All  the  merit 
of  the  affiur  was  attributed  to  Gisquet, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  And 
when  that  worthy,  after  he  was  dis- 
missed for  hia  venality  and  scandalous 
immoralitv,  wrote  his  memoirs  and 
attemptea  justification,  he  ascribed 
the  discoveiy  of  the  plot  of  the  Jlue 
des  Prouvaires  entirely  to  his  own 
activity  and  zeal,  and  made  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  Mr.  Nolte. 

A  chapter  of  amusing  gossip,  headed 
'^  Reminiscences  of  the  Artistic  World 
of  Paris,"  tempts  us  to  linger,  but  the 
length  to  which  this  paper  has  already 
extended  admonishes  us  to  pause. 
We  conclude  by  extiticting  a  short 
anecdote,  which  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  before  heard,  of  that  eccentric 
genius,  Horace  Vemet.    It  va9  some 
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time  before  the  capture  of  the  Smala, 
his  nicture  of  which  added  so  greatly 
to  his  reputation.  Vemet  was  in 
Marshal  Bugeaud^s  camp,  where  all 
the  soldiers  knew  of  his  presence,  and 
one  of  them,  who  had  promised  to 
send  his  portrait  to  his  mother,  went 
to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
undertake  the  work,  and  at  what 
price.  Vemet's  reply  waa  thnt  he 
could  not  do  it  for  less  than  a  twenty- 
franc  piece.  The  soldier  thought  this 
rather  a  high  figure,  but  agreed  to  pay 
it,  provided  the  likeness  was  perfect 
This  the  painter  promised  that  it 
should  be,  and  accordingly,  when  the 
picture  was  done,  it  was  exhibited 
in  the'  camp,  and  the  striking  resem- 
blance was  proclaimed  by  all  the 
comrades  of  tne  original.  Thereupon 
the  soldier  paid  the  stipulated  price, 
which  Vernet  quietly  pocketed,  ob^ 
serving  that  an  artist  must  live  by 
the  price  of  his  work.  On  leaving 
the  camp,  two  days  afterwards,  he 
sent  twenty  napoleons  to  the  cap- 
tain of  tho  soldier's  company,  for 
distribution  to  him  and  his  brave  com- 
rades. 

Seldom,  either  in  print  or  in  the 
fieah,  have  we  fallen  in  with  so  rest- 
less,  versatile,  and  excursive  a  genius 
as  Vincent  Nolte,  Esq.,  of  Europe  and 
America — ^no  more  limited  address 
will  sufficiently  express  his  cosmopo- 
litan domicile.  The  reader  will  per- 
haps imagine,  after  the  perusal  of  this 
tolerably  desultory  paper,  that  we 
have  traced  a  cousiderable  portion  of 
his  journey  through  life.  No  idea 
was  ever  more  erroneous.  We  have 
onlv  picked  a  little  here  and  there, 
ana  have  taken  scarcely  any  notice  of 
the  parts. the  author  doubtless  con- 
siders the  most  important  in  his  book, 
and  which  will  certainly  be  read  with 
strong  interest  by  bauKers  and  mer- 
chants old  enough  to  remember  the 
mercantile  history  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  chiefly 
to  those  intimate  and  personal  com- 
mercial details  that  we  attribute  the 
uncommon  success  Mr.  Nolte^s  auto* 
biography  has  had  in  its  place  of 
publication,  and  in  German]^  generally. 
Independently  of  those,  it  contains 
matter  of  interest  and  entertainment 
for  all  classes  of  readers. 
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Ore  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  present  age,  with  reference  to 
our  own  country,  is  to  be  found  in 
that  wonderful  chain  of  steam  com- 
munication, which  within  the  last  few 
years  we  have  seen  gradually  linking 
together  the  British  dominions,  and 
which  must  girdle  the  globe  before  it 
completely  connects  every  portion  of 
our  vast  empire.  But  if  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  national  pride  that  our  posses- 
sions are  scattered  so  widely  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  universal  igno- 
rance which  prevails  respecting  them 
in  the  mother  country  only  micomes 
the  more  incomprehensible  and  deeply 
to  be  deplored.  Moreover,  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  intelli- 
gence which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  has  been  most  par- 
tially and  unproperly  distributed.  The 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  en- 
grossed all  the  sympathies  of  the  home 
public.  The  denmdencies  are  utterlv 
neglected,  or,  which  comes  to  much 
Uie  same  thing,  consigned  unreservedly 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Colonid 
Office. 

However  much  may  be  regretted 
this  marked  preference  in  favour  of 
the  colony,  it  is  easily  accounted  for. 
An  inviting  and  almost  totally  unin- 
habited country  of  vast  extent  and 
genial  climate,  possessing  a  fertile 
soil,  and  sources  of  unknown  wealth, 
tempts  a  certain  class  of  the  home 
community  to  quit  for  ever  their  native 
shores  and  risk  their  fortunes  in  those 
distant  lands,  which  henceforward 
possess  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  those 
they  have  left  behind,  and  create  in 
them  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  enter- 
prise. In  the  case  of  the  dependenc]^, 
DO  such  inducement  exists.  A  tropi- 
cal climate  is  a  buebear  utterly  appal- 
Ung  to  the  intenmng  emigrant.  He 
shudders  at  the  bare  idea  of  passing 
the  rest  of  his  existence  in  a  temper- 
ature, of  90*",  exposed  to  the  attacks 
Df  cholera,  fever,  natives,  and  snakes. 
He  haa  heard  pf  fortunes  having  been 
made  in  India,  but  he  has  never  heard 
of  children  havmg  been  brought  up 
there,  and  so   having    failed  in  the 


attempt  to  get  a  writersfaip  for  Hs 
son,  he  pities  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
more  successful,  does  not  bestow  a 
second  thought  upon  that  continent  to 
which  his  country  owes,  in  a  great 
measure,  her  prosperity,  and  beSikes 
himself,  vnth  his  wife  and  fanaly,  to 
the  backwoods  of  Canada. 

And  if  India  is  treated  with  snch 
indifference,  what  must  be  the  fate  of 
that  largo  pear-shaped   island  at  its 
southern     extremity,    perhaps    more 
easily  recognised  by  the  well  educated 
as  Taprol^e  than  as  Ceylon!    To 
be  sure,  Trincomalee  (the  white  man's 
grave)  is  a  name    familiar   to  their 
ears,  but  the  existence  of  Colombo,  a 
city    contidning    60,000    inhabitants, 
and  the  seat  of  goYemment,  is  alto- 
gether ignored,  just  as  the  Cingalese 
themselves  seldom  hear  of  England, 
or  are  accustomed  to  think  of  it  only 
as  the  cajHtal  of  London.    The  ab- 
sence of  any  recent   popular   work 
upon  Ceylon  may  in  some  measure 
account  for,  while  it  cannot  quite  ex- 
cuse, tills  ignorance.     And  we  pboiild 
certainly  deeply  eommiserate  any  one 
who,  in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  at- 
tempted to    acquire    bis   information 
from  the  work  of  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
ant, which  was  published  about  two 
years  ^o,  entitlea  Ckrisiianityin  Cey- 
lon.   Those  who  are  really  interested 
in  the  subject  of  Christianity  wfll  find 
it  treated  of  there  in  a  cold,  unsym- 
pathising    manner,  calculated    rather 
to  repel  than  to  attract  them.    Indeed, 
the  unfavourable  reception  whieh  this 
book  has  already  met  with,  proves  fli&t 
the  seneral  public,  but  too  httle  mindfnl 
of  Christianity  at  home,  care  as  little 
for  its  development  in  Ceylon  as  did 
Sir  Emerson  himself  during  Ms  late 
administration  as  Colonial  Secretaiy 
of  the  island.    Mr.  Baker  has  evidently 
a  much  better  appreciation  of  the  !»- 
pular  taste,  when,  instead  of  "Chiifr 
tianity,"  he  gives  us  **  The  Rifle  aw 
the  Hound  "  m  Ceylon ;  and  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that    the  result  will 
prove  this  satasfactorily  alike  to  him- 
self and  to  his  publishers. 

We  have,  indeed,  seldom  pervsed 
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a  work  with  a  keener  relish  than  the 
one  we  have  just ^  laid  down.  Our 
aathor  has  shown  in  it  that  he  can 
wield  his  pen  aa  ably  as  he  can  handle 
Ids  rifle,  and  in  his  exciting  descrip- 
ti<m  of  wild  sports  in  Ceylon,  ho  gives 
the  public  a  "  view  halloo"^'  of  the  game 
he  is  in  sight  of  there,  that  must  stir 
within  him  the  soul  of  every  true 
MJortsman.  But  the  interest  of  Mr, 
Baker's  book  does  not  consist  so  much 
in  the  telling  and  graphic  manner 
in  which  he  relates  his  own  ad- 
ventures and  hairbreadth  escapes,  as 
m  ^the  perfectly  new  character  in 
which  he  represents  the  island  where 
he  has  now  permanently  establinhed 
himself,  and  where  he  seems  to  be 
eojoyiog  existence  in  a  capacity  hither- 
to untried  in  that  tropical  clime;  for 
he  is  no  coffee-planter  reconciliDg 
himself  to  a  solitary  existence  in  the 
jnn^e  by  the  hope  of  speedily  real- 
ising what  he  terms  "a  comfortable 
independence,"  upon  which  to  return 
to  Ks  native  land — or  Ceylon  civil  ser- 
raiit,  revelling  in  the  prospect  of  re- 
tiring when  he  is  grey-headed  to  en- 
joy anything  but  a  comfortable  inde- 
pendence, \'i2.,  JB500  a-year,  or  half 
the  highest  salary  that  splendid  ser- 
vice offers  to  unfortunate  younger 
eons.  Nor  is  he  stationed  out  here 
with  his  regiment,  altogether  regard- 
lens,  as  a  soldier  ought  to  be,  of  a  com- 
fortable independence,  and  anxious  to 
keep  his  hand  in  for  natives  by  shooting 
elephants.  He  is  no  mere  dilettante 
sportsman,  endeavouring  to  recover  the 
effects,  and  dissipate  the  recollections, 
of  half-a^ozen  London  seasons.  He  is 
a  seUUr — ^positively  a  settler  in  Ceylon. 
If  our  preconceived  impressions  of 
this  colony  be  true,  what  a  sanguine 
temperament  our  author  must  possess, 
to  enable  him  to  expose  himself  so 
cheerfully  to  the  attacks  of  fever  and 
wild  beasts  for  the  rest  of  bis  life. 
There  certainly  never  was  such  an 
act  of  insanity  perpetrated ;  he  might 
as  well  have  emigrated  to  the  infernal 
regions  at  once.  We  have  no  doubt 
his  friends  told  him  so  before  he  quit- 
ted the  genial  clime  of  his  native 
land.  But  before  we  condemn  him 
80  roundly,  let  us  see  where  he  has 
pitched  his  tent,  and  what  sort  of 
answer  he  sends  back  to  the  idqulries 
of  these  anzioas  friends"  of  his. 

**  Here,  then,  I  am  in  my  private  sane* 
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turn,  my  nfles  all  arranged  in  their  re- 
spective stands  above  the  chimney-piece, 
the  stag's  horns  round  walls  hung  with 
horn-cases,  powdei^flasksjand  thevarioiM 
weapons  of  the  chase.  Even  as  I  write, 
the  hounds  are  yelling  in  the  kennel. 

**  The  thermometer  is  at  62"  Fahr.,  and 
it  is  mid-day.  It  never  exceeds  72**  in 
the  hottest  weather,  and  sometimes  falls 
below  freeang  point  at  night  The 
sky  IS  spotless,  and  the  aur  calm.  The 
fragrance  of  mignonettes,  and  a  hundred 
flowers  that  recall  Old  England,  fill  the 
air.  Green  fields  of  grass  and  clover, 
neatly  fenced,  surround  a  comfortable 
house  and  grounds.  Well-fed  cattle  of 
the  choicest  breeds,  and  Engliah  sheep, 
are  crazing  in  the  paddocks.  Well  made 
roads  and  gravel  walks  run  through  the 
estate.  But  a  few  years  past;  and  this 
was  all  wilderness. 

"  Dense  forest  reigned  where  now  not 
even  the  stump  of  a  tree  issUnding;  the 
wind  howled  over  hill  and  valley,  the 
dank  moss  huog  from  the  scathed  branch- 
es, the  deep  morass  filled  the  hollows; 
but  all  is  changed  by  the  hand  of  civilisa- 
tion and  indnstiT.  The  dense  forests  and 
rou^h  plains,  which  still  form  the  boun- 
daries of  the  cultivated  land,  only  add  to 
the  beauty.  The  monkeys  and  parrots 
are  even  now  chattering  among  the 
branches ;  and  occasionally  the  elephant; 
in  his  nightly  wanderings,  trespasses 
upon  the  fields,  unconscious  of  the  oasis 
within  his  territory  of  savage  nature. 

'*The  still  starlight  nigfatis  awakened 
by  the  harsh  bark  of  the  elk ;  the  lofty 
mountains,  grey  with  the  silvery  moon- 
light, echo  back  the  sonnd,and  the  wake- 
ful hounds  answer  the  well-known  err 
by  a  prolonged  and  savaee  yell. 

"This  is  *Newera  Ellia,*  the  sanato- 
rium of  Cevlon,  the  most  perfect  climate 
of  tlie  world.  It  now  boasts  of  a  hand- 
some church,  a  public  reading-room,  a 
large  hotel,  the  barracks,  and  about 
twenty  private  residences. 

"The  adjacent  country,  of  compara- 
tively table-land,  occupies  an  extent  of 
some  thirty  miles  in  length,  varying  in 
altitude  from  six  thousand  two  hnn£ed 
to  seven  thousand  feel;  forming  a  base 
for  the  hi^est  peaks  in  Ceylon,  which 
rise  to  nearly  nine  thousand  feet 

"  Alternate  large  plains,  separated  by 
belts  of  foresl^  rapid  rivers;  waterfalls, 
precipices,  and  panoramic  views  of 
Doundless  extent,  form  the  features  of 
this  countnr*  which,  combined  with  the 
sports  of  the  place,  render  a  residence 
at  Newera  Ellia  a  life  of  health,  luxury, 
and  independence." 

So  Mr.  Baker  is  not  quite  a  maniac 
after  all — In  fact,  his  lines  seem  cast 
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in  rather  pleasant  places ;  and,  if  we 
may  draw  our  own  iDfereDces  from 
the  brief  description  he  gives  us  of 
his  Island  bouie,  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase  are  only  resorted  to  as  an  agree- 
Mo  variation  from  the  ordinary  routine 
of  his  agricoitoral  porsuits.  He  is  a 
solitary  specimen  in  Ceylon  of  that 
4ace  BO  highly  respected  in  our  own 
country,  which  combines  at  once  the 
sportsman,  the  fiirmer,  and  the  gentle- 


It  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  asto- 
nishment to  us  that  no  sportsman  of 
tfie  dnunmon  Isle  has  before  this  been 
inspired  by  his  romantic  and  adven- 
torous  life  to  depict  those  scenes  in 
which  he  has  himself  revelled,  so  as 
to  allow  the  public  the  gratification 
of  participating,  although  only  in  ima- 
gination, in  wild  sports  of  a  nature  as 
exciting  and  hazardous  as  the  manner 
in  which  thev  are  prosecuted  is  novel 
and  enjoyable.  We  have  not  only 
explored,  with  Gordon  Gumming,  the 
interior  of  South  Africa,  but  have 
been  bored  to  death  by  exhibitions  in 
our  own  country  of  the  trophies  which 
attest  his  courage  and  energy.  Al- 
though we  have  never  visited  the  Far 
West,  we  are  as  familiar  with  the  life 
of  the  buffalo-hunter  or  prairio  In- 
dian as  Washington  Irving  himself. 
For  did  wo  not  live  among  trappers, 
with  the  inimitable  Ruxton  for  our 
eompanion,  while  we  have  only  just 
retnmed  from  a  solitary  ramble  with 
Palliser  1  And  so  tired  are  we  of  shoot- 
hig  tigers  and  hunting  boars  in  India 
with  the  Cockney  who  goes  out  for  a 
^nter  excursion,  or  the  "  Company's  " 
lady  who  wishes  to  astonish  her  sis- 
ters at  home,  and  disgust  her  husband 
at  "the  station,"  that  we  should  in- 
finitely prefer  readinor  the  account  in 
the  county  paper  of  the  last  run  of  the 
subscription  pack,  to  Mrs.  M.'s  charm- 
ing description  of  the  Shickar  at 
B'  ,    and    the    grand    Tomasha 

with  which  it  terminated.  And,  in- 
deed, if  we  are  accused  of  giving  too 
unfavourable  an  impression  of  Indian 
sport,  it  is  because,  when  we  compare 
our  own  experiences  of  sport  in  JBen- 
gal  with^  that  in  Ceylon,  we  feel  that 
the  merits  of  the  latter  have  been 
utterly  ignored  and  overwhelmed  by 
a  profusion  of  rubbishy,  exaggerated 
pictures  of  tiffer-hunting  and  pig-atick- 
ing,  half  of  which  have  been  drawn,  as 


a  sportsman  can  at  once  detect,  by 
those  who  have  never  seen  a  tiger  or 
a  wild  boar  before  they  gave  as  this 
account  of  their  "fearful  adventures.*' 
We  certainly  will  maintain  that  sport 
in  India  is  very  far  inferior  to  sport 
in  Ceylon,  inasmuch  as  it  is  much  more 
exciting  to  shoot  an  elephant  than  to 
ride  one.  The  iui^pidity  of  rocking 
about  on  the  bock  of  an  elephant, 
looking  for  a  tiger  among  lonjr  grass, 
and  running  away  or  not  when  yon 
find  one,  as  it  suits  the  fancy  of  the 
mahout  or  the  elephant,  is  easily  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  ever  m- 
dulged  in  the  delectable  amusement 
of  stalking  a  "rogue,"  with  nothing 
but  a  pair  of  rifle  barrels  and  a  pair  of 
stout  legs  to  trust  to.  We  cngjige  to 
say,  that  if  there  were  as  much  ele- 
phant-shooting in  Ceyloa  as  there  u 
tiger-shooting  in  India,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  in  the  former  countnr 
would  be  as  ten  to  one.  We  will  ad- 
mit that  "shickar"  arrangements  are 
made  on  a  much  more  magnificent 
and  luxurious  scale  in  India  than  in 
Ceylon ;  but  this  is  a  very  secondary 
consideration  with  the  true  sports- 
man, and  we  certainly  never  enjoyed 
life  more  thoroughly  at  any  time 
than  while  making  our  jungle  trips  in 
those  wild  districts  in  Ceylon  which 
are  so  plentifully  stocked  with  game. 
What  an  independent  existence  was 
that !  far  from  the  haunts  of  men  by 
some  secluded  tank, — a  monument  of 
the  industry  and  greatness  of  a  race 
long  since  passed  away, — ^shadowed 
over  by  the  lofty  and  graceful  taniap 
rind  tree,  is  pitched  our  snug  little 
single-poled  tent.  Some  camp-stooU 
are  our  seats  by  day,  and  fit  into  one 
another  so  as  to  form  comfortable 
beds ;  the  small  circular  table  is  fixed 
to  the  tent-polo;  the  canteen,  some 
green  native  baskets  containing  onr 
wardrobe,  and  a  long  range  of  guns, 
complete  the  furniture.  It  is  mid- 
day, and  tlie  occupants  are  taking  a 
siesta  in  their  pyjamas;  the  cooiiea 
are  snoring  where  the  jungle  forms 
the  densest  shade ;  the  cook  and 
servants  have  built  a  house  for  tliom- 
selves  of  branches,  and  are  engaged 
in  culinary  occupations.  No  sooner 
is  the  intense  heat  of  mid-day  past 
than  we  sally  forth,  working  steadily 
for  about  four  hours ;  then  comes  the 
luxurious  fare  known  well  to  the  Cc^. 
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Ion  hunter.  Our  coolies  and  ourselves 
ire  alike  dependent  entirely  on  our 
(rusty  rifles.  We  sometimes  indulge 
in  beer,  but  it  is  a  most  extravagant 
practice^ — always,  however,  in  a  good 
cook.  It  is  not  yet  quite  dusk:  we 
dine  in  the  open  air.  There  is  roast 
peafowl  with  buf&lo  tongue,  venison 
pasty  and  jugged  hare,  with  a  curry 
of  jungle  fowl,  with  pigs'  fry,  if  we 
are  not  otherwise  well  supplied ;  but, 
as  a  gi^neral  rule,  wild  boar  is  to  be 
avoid^,  especially  if  dead  elephants 
are  abundajit  in  the  vicinity.  Pre- 
sently tho  full  moon  in  the  cloudless 
sky  throws  tho  shadows  long  and 
flfaarp  over  our  encampment,  and  wo 
prepare  for  night-work.  Our  tent  is 
quite  concealed  from  the  tank  to  which 
we  now  repair:  It  is  about  three- 
quarters  dry,  and  the  water  is  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  cireumfcr- 
enoe.  There  are  two  round  holes 
prepared  for  our  reception  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  of  sumcient  depth  to 
conccAl  the  occupants.  All  through 
the  night,  with  the  moon  looking 
calmly  down  upon  us,  brightly  re- 
flected in  the  w*aters  of  the  tank,  we 
watch.  As  it  is  early  yet,  there  are 
plenty  of  buffaloes  still  to  bo  seen. 
Boon  large  herds  of  deer  come  down 
to  drink;  they  are  quite  unsuspi- 
eiouB,  and  pass  to  and  fro  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  loaded  rifles.  Then 
the  sharp  bark  of  the  elk  rings  through 
the  still  air,  and  a  noble  buck  walks 
knee  deep  into  the  water,  and  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  the  doe  more  timidly 
follows.  Large  sounders  of  pigs  grunt 
about  constantly.  After  midnight, 
more  important  game  appears,  and 
rouses  the  eager  sportsmen  to  more 
vigorous  action;  whether  we  have 
made  a  bag  or  not  depends  upon 
whether  there  are  elephants  in  the 
Beighbouriiood.  If  there  are,  they 
will  now  be  hciird  crashing  through 
the  jungle.  They  come  very  slowly, 
and  the  excitement  is  intense;  they 
keep  stopping  by  the  way,  and  beat- 
ing about  with  their  trunks.  We  are 
getting  very  impatient — they  never 
will  come !  At  last,  one  after  another, 
they  stxUk  across  the  open  in  the  clear 
moonlight;  a  largo  herd  is  soon 
splashing,  and  bubbling,  and  roar- 
ing in  tlie  muddy  water.  They  are 
out  of  shot,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
stalk   them,  for   moonlight    shooting 


is  deceptive,  and  we  have  put  lime  on 
the  sight  of  the  pins — a  precaution,  by 
the  way,  we  do  not  hear  that  Mr. 
Baker  adopted  when  shooting  by 
moonlight.  Wo  no  sooner  fire  than 
the  uproar  and  noise  of  the  retreating 
elephants  are  tremendous:  they  sel- 
dom charge  at  night,  the  whole  trans- 
action bemg  too  sudden  and  myste- 
rious ;  but  Uie  craving  of  the  jungle, 
as  the  terrified  herd  sweeps  through 
it,  is  inconceivable.  An  hour  or  two 
before  daybreak  chetahs  and  bears 
come  stealthily  do^n  and  stay  for  a 
moment,  and  are  ^one  again.  In  tho 
course  of  one  night,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ceylon,  we  have  literally  seen 
and  fired  at  eveiy  description  of  the 
game  we  have  just  enumerated.  At 
daybreak  we  swallow  a  quantity  of 
warm  strong  coffee,  and  only  return 
when  the  barrels  of  our  rifies  become 
too  hot  to  hold,  unless,  indeed,  we  are 
absolutely  on  the  track  «f  an  elephant, 
and  then  the  blazing  sun  itself  is  de- 
spised. On  our  wav  home  we  db- 
charge  our  rifles  at  the  scaly  banks  of 
innumerable  alligatora  that  bask  open- 
mouthed  upon  Sie  sloping  bank,  but 
never  with  the  hope  of  getting,  though 
sometimes  of  killing,  one.  We  have 
occasionally  put  a  ball  between  the 
greaves  of  their  armour,  but  can  tes- 
tify most  assuredly  (although  Mr. 
Baker  seems  to  doubt  it)  that  an 
alligator's  back  will  turn  a  rifle  ball 
at  twenty  yards,  as  upon  one  ooca- 
sion  the  Imli  from  a  friend's  rifle 
lodged  in  a  tree  above  us,  although 
he  was  standing  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  yarns  off,  and  the  alligator 
at  which  he  had  fired  was  in  a  totally 
opposite  direction.  And  so  the  da^ 
fly  past,  and  our  trip  is  at  an  end,  while 
our  appetite  for  excitement  and  adn 
venture  remains  unappeased;  but  we 
are  9oon  reconciled  to  the  change  from 
tho  rough  jungle-life  to  the  comforts 
of  civilisation,  for  with  them  we  com- 
bine the  invigorating  air  of  the  moun* 
tains,  and  sport  of  another  kind.  The 
tent  is  exchanged  at  Newera  Ellia  for 
the  warm  thatched  cottage,  with  its 
rustle  porch  covered  with  sweet-pea 
and  honeysuckle,  and  well-furnished 
carpeted  rooms,  w*here  a  comfortable 
wood-fire  crackles  upon  every  hearth, 
and  sheds  its  grateful  influence  upon 
the  party  gathered  round  it,  and 
which  is  composed  ^of  the  most  divers^ 
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materials.  Bengal  ciTilians,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  dying  when  they  left 
the  Sandheads,  are  narratiog  with  no 
little  satisfaction  their  exploits  in  the 
moming*8  elk-hunt;  officers  from 
CoIomK),  and  middies  from  Trineo- 
malee,  are  eageriy  canvassing  the 
prospects  for  the  morrow;  cofiee- 
planters,  tourists,  and  Ceylon  officials, 
have  become  excellent  friends  on  short 
aeqnaintimce,  and  are  all  burning  to 
distinguish  themselves.  At  6  a.m. 
it  requires  some  courage  to  emerge 
from  beneath  a  couple  of  warm 
blankets :  the  ground  is  covered  with 
a  thick  hoar-frost,  and  fingers  long 
accustomed  to  wield  a  pen  in  some 
Indian  cutcherry  can  scarcely  hold  the 
reins.  Enterprising  ladies,  with  very 
red  tips  to  their  noses,  join  the  party, 
and  the  meet  is  a  gay  and  animated 
scene.  But  we  must  not  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  hunt-— our  reminis- 
cences have  already  led  us  beyond 
the  orthodox  limits  of  a  review — and 
we  shall  gladly  turn  to  Mr.  Baker  for 
a  description  of  tlvose  sports  which  he, 
in  common  with  ourselves,  so  highly 
i^ipreciates.  We  would  first,  how- 
ever, say  a  few  words  more  in  refer- 
ence to  the  lovely  spot  in  which  he 
has  taken  up  his  abode,  and  of  which 
he  has  unfortunately  given  us  a  very 
meagre  account. 

The  few  Englishmen  of  a  lower 
class  in  society  who  have  found  their 
way  to  Newora  Ellia  are  thriving 
well;  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
discharged  soldiers,  or  persons  whose 
original  olject,  in  coming  to  Ceylon, 
was  to  superintend  coffee  plantations. 
English  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  shoe- 
makers, or  tailors,  are  all  sure  of  plenty 
of  employment ;  while  storekeeping,  or 
taking  charge  of  the  residences  of  those 
government  functionaries  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  them,  is  a 
profitable  occupation.  The  great  draw- 
oack  to  extensive  settling  in  Newera 
Ellia,  is  the  absence  of  a  permanent 
markets  At  some  seasons  of  the  year 
the  plain  is  overflowing  with  civilians 
and  military  men  from  the  lower  pro- 
vinces, or  from  the  continent  of  India, 
who  flock  to  enjojr  its  bracing  climate : 
at  other  times  visitors  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  produce  must  be 
transported  in  bullock-carts  toKandy 
or  Colombo. 

The  nearest   coffee-phmtatiana  are 


situated  in  Dimboola,  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant,  the  elevation  of  the 
pfam  being  too  great  for  the  growth 
of  the  berry.  All  the  ordinary  prodne- 
tions  of  our  kitchen-gardens  are  to  be 
procured  in  abundance,  and  delieioas 
strawberries  may  here  be  grows,  to 
recall  to  the  acclimatised  Company's 
servant  the  long-forgotten  tastes  of 
his  native  land.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  when  the  merits  of  Newera 
Ellia  become  better  known  they  will 
be  more  highly  appecsated,  while 
its  proximity  to  India  will  theu  in- 
sure those  who  have  settled  then  a 
speedy  and  profitable  return  for  their 
outlay. 

We  regret  that  the  scope  and  tenor 
of  Mr.  Baker's  work  do  not  admit  of  a 
full  account  of  his  farming  experiences, 
which  must  have  been  both  novel  and 
interesting.  His  sketches  of  sceneiy 
are  graceful  and  life-like,  evmcing  a 
warm  susceptibility  and  a  cultivated 
mind— <]uali tics  which  must  ever  dis- 
tinguish the  thorough  sportsman  from 
a  mere  butcher  on  a  large  scale.  ''To 
a  true  sportsman,"  says  our  author, 
^  the  enjoyment  of  a  sport  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  wildness  of  the 
country."  The  deliberate  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Baker  awaits  the  farions 
charge  of  a  rogue  elephant,  with  Ibs 
rifle  on  full  cock,  wrapped  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  beauties  of  natare, 
is  truly  appalling  to  iis  uuioitlated 
Westerns;  and,  indeed,  at  these 
critical  moments  he  is  ever  mosten> 
thusiastic — a  very  Izaak  Walton  of 
Nimrods. 

"There  is  a  mournful  silence  in  the 
calmness  of  the  eveniag,  when  the  tropi- 
cal sun  sinks  upon  the  horizon,  a  convic- 
tion that  man  has  left  this  region  undis- 
turbed to  its  wild  tenanta  No  hum  of 
distant  voices,  no  rumbling  of  bwy 
wheels^no  cries  of  domestic  animals  meet 
the  ear.  He  stands  upon  a  wildemess^ 
pathless  and  untrodden  by  the  foot  of 
civilisation,  where  no  sound  is  ever  heard 
but  that  of  the  elements,  when  the  thun- 
der rolls  among  the  towering  forest^  or 
the  wind  howls  along  the  plains.  He 
gazes  far,  far  into  the  distance,  where  the 
bine  mountains  melt  into  an  indefinite 
haze ;  he  looks  above  him  to  the  rocky 
pinnacles  which  spring  from  the  level 
plain, their  swarthy  cli&  glistening  from 
the  recent  shower,  and  patches  of  rich 
verdure  clinffing  to  precipices  a  thousand 
feet  above  him.    His  eye  stretches  along 
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the  graaiy  plaiii8»  taking  at  one  full 
gknee  a  sorvey  of  iroods^  and  rock8»  and 
fltreains;  and  imperceptibly  hia  mind 
wanden  to  thougbta  of  iiome,  and  in  one 
moment  ecenes  long  left  behind  are  con- 
jured up  by  memory,  and  ineidenta  are 
recalled  which  banish  for  a  time  the 
aeene  before  him.  Lost  for  a  moment  in 
the  enchanting  power  of  solitude,  where 
iancv  and  reality  combine  in  their  most 
bewitching  forms,  he  is  suddenly  roused 
by  a  distant  sound,  made  doubl}^  loud  by 
Uie  surroundig  silence — ^the  shrill  trum- 
pet of  an  elephant" 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  our  author 
m  his  softer  moods ;  but  we  must  hurry 
on  to  more  stirriDg  scenes.  Some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  Mr.  Baker 
vinted  Ceylon  on  a  sporting  tour,  and 
the  first  part  of  his  volume  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  his  adventures  upon 
that  occasion.  He  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Ceylon,  and,  making  Newera 
£llia  his  permanent  headquarters,  he 
^joyed  elk-hunting  at  his  own  doors ; 
azid,  having  profited  by  former  ex- 
perience, made  his  elephant-shooting 
excursions  in  a  deliberate  and  well- 
organised  manner.  His  battery  con- 
sisted "of  one  four-ounce  nfle  (a 
single  barrel)  weighing  twenty-one 
pounds,  one  long  two-ounce  rifio  (sin- 
gle barrel)  weighing  sixteen  pounds, 
and  four  doubTe-bmelled  rifles,  No. 
10,  weighing  each  fifteen  pounds." 
The  No.  10  double-barrels  did  most 
execution,  and  were  twelve  grooved, 
carrying  a  conical  ball  of  two  ounces 
and  a  half.  It  is  certainly  a  popular 
delusion  to  suppose  that  smooth  bores 
are  better  than  these  for  elephant- 
shooting.  We  have  already  enume- 
rated the  varieties  of  pame  at  which 
this  formidable  battery  is  directed. 

About  eighty  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Kandy,  the  lake  of  Minneria 
lies  embosomed  amid  the  most  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  presenting  a  sheet  of 
water  twenty  miles  in  circumference; 
and  here,  far  distant  from  the  haunts 
of  men,  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
loveliest  scenery  whicn  Ceylon  can 
boast,  Mr.  Baker  introduces  usto  hb 
first  buffiUo.  Our  author's  brother 
is  the  only  companion  of  his  sport; 
they  have  just  arrived  in  the  island, 
and  consequently  are  complete  no- 
vices in  its  wild  sports.  No  sooner 
do  they  reach  Minneria  than,  carried 
away  by  the  excitement  of  such  close 
proximity  to  their  noble  game,  they 


sally  forth  to  attack  a  herd  of  buffaloes, 
unproperlv  supplied  with  ammunition. 
A  bml  charges  and  is  wounded,  the 
herd  retreats,  and  our  author,  leav- 
ing his  broths  to  extinguish  the 
wounded  bull,  follows  another,  who 
disdains  a  rapid  flight  He  is  at 
length  overtaken,  and  as  he  faces 
about  to  his  pursuer,  Mr.  Baker  puts 
two  bells  into  nis  chest  at  fifteen  paces, 
without  effect  "save  that  his  eye, 
which  had  hitherto  been  merely  sullen, 
was  now  beaming  with  fury,  but  his 
form  was  motionless  as  a  statue.** 
This  is  deckiedly  startling — more 
startiing  still  to  find  that  there  is  not 
another  ball  left.  It  was  now  the 
builds  turn.  ^'I  dared  not  turn  to 
retreat,  as  I  knew  he  would  imme- 
diately charge,  and  we  stared  one 
anotiier  out  of  countenance."  For  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  Mr.  B.  stares 
fiercely  but  hopelessly  at  his  mad- 
dened antagonist,  men  a  bright 
thought  flashes  across  Wm : — 

**  Without  taking  my  eyes  off  the  ani- 
mal before  me,  I  put  a  double  charge  of 
powder  down  the  right-hand  barrel,  and 
tearing  off  a  piece  of  my  shirt,  I  took  all 
the  money  from  my  pouch,thrce  shillings 
in  sixpenny  pieces,  and  two  anna  piecea 
which  I  luckily  had  with  me  in  this  sniall 
coin  for  paying  coolies.  Quickly  making 
them  into  a  rouleau  with  the  piece  of 
raft  Irammed  them  down  the  barrel,  and 
they  were  hardly  well  home  before  the 
bull  again  sprang  forward.  So  quick  was 
it  that  I  had  no  time  to  replace  the  ram- 
rod, and  I  threw  it  in  the  water,  brinpng 
my  gun  on  full  cock  in  the  same  instant 
His  brother  now  comes  up : — 
"It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  B. 
fired  without  effect  The  horns  were 
lowered,  their  points  were  on  either  side 
of  me,  and  the  munle  of  the  gun  barely 
touched  his  forehead  when  I  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  tiiree  shilling  worth  of 
small  change  rattled  into  his  hard  head 
Pown  he  went,  and  rolled  over  with  the 
suddenly  checked  momentum  ^  his 
charge.  Away  went  B.  and  I  as  fast  as 
our  heels  would  carry  us,  through  the 
water  and  over  the  plain,  knowing^that 
he  was  not  dead  but  only  stunned," 

We  have  generally  found  in  the 
course  of  our  own  short  experience 
that  there  was  nothing  for  meetmg  a 
charge  like  a  littio  ready  money,  but 
this  IS  squaring  accounts  with  a  ven- 
geance.   In  a  moment  more  Mr.  Baker 
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must  inevitably  have  paid  the  debt  of 
nature— he  paid  39.  6d.  instead,  and 
we  will  venture  to  say  he  never  be- 
fore spent  that  sum  more  quickly 
or  satisfactorily  to  himself.  Upon 
the  following  day  our  two  sportsmen 
are  charged  by  a  herd,  and  again 
narrowly  escape  destruction.  "Al- 
thoughr  says  Mr.  Baker,  "I  have 
sirice  killed  about  two  hundred  wild 
buffiiloes,  I  have  never  witnessed 
another  charge  by  a  herd.  This  was  an 
extraordinary  occurrence,  and  fortu- 
nately stands  alone  in  buf&lo-shoot- 
ing."*  Mr.  Baker  only  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  select  from  his  extensive 
butfalo-shooting  experiences  those 
occasions  which  involved  considerable 
personal  hazard,  and  exhibited,  at 
the  same  time,  the  extraordinary 
courage  and  instinct  of  the  animal. 
Unless  buffalo-shooting  be  followed 
up  aa  a  sport  bv  itself,  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  anunal  must  remain  un- 
known. *'Some  will  fight  and  some 
will  fly,  and  no  one  can  tell  which 
will  take  place — ^it  is  at  the  option  of 
the  beast.  Caution  and  good  shoot- 
ing, combined  with  heavy  rifles,  are 
necessary.  Without  heavy  metal  the 
sport  would  be  superlatively  danger- 
ous, if  regularly  followed  up."  Mr. 
Baker  places  great  confidence  in,  and  is 
not  a  little  proud  of,  his  heavy  rifles,  and 
he  gives  some  wonderful  instances  of 
his  performances  with  them,  which 
fully  justify  his  high  estimate  of  their 
capabilities.  The  last  day's  work  on 
the  occasion  of  his  subsequent  visits  to 
Minneria  is  worthy  of  record.  He 
begins  by  knocking  over  a  bull  at 
three  hundred  and  fifty-two  paces, 
then  a  cow  from  horseback  at  a  long 

3,  and  a  bull  at  about  four  hun- 
yards.  These  are  mere  experi- 
ments; presently  he  comes  to  closer 
quarters.  A  young  bull  b  hidden  in  a 
thick  cover,  and  our  author  rides  in  to 
dislodge  him : — 

"  I  beat  about  to  no  purpose  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  I  was  on  the  point 
of  firivina  it  up  when  I  suddenly  saw  the 
tall  reeda  bow  down  just  before  me.  I 
heard  the  rush  of  an  animal  as  he  burst 
through,  and  I  just  saw  the  broad  black 
now,  quickly  followed  by  the  head  and 
horn^  IIS  the  buffalo  charged  into  me 
Ihe  horse  reared  to  his  full  height  as  the 
horns  almost  touched  his  chesty  and  I 
fired  as  well  as  I  was  able.  In  another 
instant  I  was  rolling  on  the  ground,  with 


my  horse  upon  me,  in  a  cloud  of  smoke 
and  confusion. 

''In  a  most  unsportsmanlike  manner 
(as  persons  may  exclaim  who  were  not 
there),  I  hid  behind  my  horse  as  he  re- 
gained his  lees.  All  was  still — thesnortp 
mg  of  the  frightened  horse  was  all  that 
I  could  hear.  I  expected  to  hare  seen 
the  infuriated  buffalo  among  us.  I  peeped 
over  the  horse's  back,  and,  to  my  delight 
and  surprise,  I  saw  the  carcass  of  the  buU 
lying  within  three  feet  of  hiuL  His  head 
was  pierced  by  the  ball  exactly  between 
the  horns,  andf  death  had  been  instanta- 
neousb  The  horse  having  reared  to  his 
full  height,  had  entangled  his  hind  le« 
in  the  gra88,and  he  had  fallen  backwards 
without  being  touched  by  the  buffalo,  al- 
though the  horns  were  close  into  hinL** 

On  his  way  home,  after  this  dis- 
agreeable rencontre,  Mr.  Baker  fidls 
in  with  a  small  herd  of  five,  and  drops 
both  bulls  and  an  infuriated  cow,  the 
tatter  in  the  act  of  charging,  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  paces.  Tlie  two 
remaining  cows  and  a  calf  are  killed 
in  their  retreat,  and  Mr.  Baker  is 
strolling  home  satisfied  with  a  bag 
of  ten  buffaloes,  when  he  suddenly 
stumbles  upon  a  herd  of  elephanta 
These  beat  an  immediate  retreat 
But  singling  out  a  fine  bull,  Mr.  Baker 
drops  him  severely  wounded  with  the 
four  ounce,  and,  taking  his  second  gun, 
he  runs  up  just  in  time  to  catch  him 
as  be  is  half  risen. 

"  Feeling  sure  of  him,  I  ran  up  within 
two  yards  of  his  head,  and  fired  into  his 
forehead.  To  my  amazement,  he  jumped 
quickly  up,  and  with  a  loud  trumpet  he 
rushed  towards  the  jungle.  I  could  just 
keep  close  along  side  him,  as  the  grass 
was  shorty  and  the  ground  level,  and 
being  determined  to  get  him,  I  ran  close 
to  his  shoulder,  and,  taking  a  steady  shot 
behind  the  ear,  I  fired  my  remaining  bar- 
rel Jud^e  of  my  surprise, — it  only  in- 
creased his  8peed,and  in  another  moment 
he  reached  the  jungle :  he  was  gone.  He 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  I  had 
taken  two  shots  within  a  few  feet  of  him 
that  I  would  have  staked  my  life  upon. 
I  looked  at  my  gun.  Ye  gods  I  I  had 
been  firing  snipe  shot  at  him.  It  was  my 
rascally  horsexeeper,  who  had  actually 
handed  me  the  shot-gun,  which  I  had  re- 
ceived as  the  double-barrelled  ball-guo, 
that  I  knew  was  carried  by  a  gun-bearer. 
How  I  did  thrash  him  1  if  the  elephant 
had  charged  instead  of  making  oti^  X 
should  have  been  caught  to  a  certainty." 

This  is  a  judgment  upon  him  evi* 
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denily  for  boastJD^  too  much  of  his 
tatteiy.  The  abundanco  of  game  at 
Minneria,  however,  is  not  to  be  com- 

Sred  to  the  enormous  sports  which 
r.  Baker  finds  in  the  almost  unex- 
plored country  beyond  Hambautotte. 
**  Here  the  deer  were  in  such  masses 
that  I  restricted  myself  to  bucks,  and 
I  at  length  became  completely  satiated. 
There  was  too  much  game.  During  a 
whole  day's  walk  I  was  certainly  not 
five  minutes  without  seeing  either  deer, 
elk,  buffaloes,  or  hogs.*' 

Gradually  our  sportsman  gets  still 
more  particular;  he  refuses  tempting 
shots,  and  goes  out  simply  in  search  of 
large  antlers.  None  appearing  of  suf- 
ficient size  he  does  not  fire,  and  only 
kills  buffaloes  if  they  look  vicious,  and 
he  can  get  a  charge  out  of  them.  Not- 
withstanding this  dainty  shooting,  he 
comes  home  one  morning  to  breakfast, 
at  eight  o'clock,  with  three  fine  bucks 
and  two  buffaloes  in  his  bag.  Altoge- 
ther we  cannot  charge  Mr.  Baker  with 
indiscriminate  slaughter.  A  thorough 
sportsman,  he  is  a  humane  man ;  but  if 
we  may  so  phrase  it,  he  is  a  little  too 
eonseientious  in  his  sport.  He  gives 
ps  glimpses  of  much  that  is  interesting 
in  his  search  after  game ;  but,  because 
it  is  unconnected  with  the  matter  in 
hand,  he  hurries  us  away  upon  the 
track  of  a  rogue  elephant  or  a  buffalo, 
and  will  not  allow  us  to  linger  for  a 
moment  upon  those  fairy  scenes  which 
he  has  himself  conjured  up,  or  to  in- 
quire more  deeply  into  subjects  of  in- 
terest he  has  himself  suggested.  We 
should  have  liked  to  have  heard  a  little 
more  of  the  Veddahs,  for  instance ;  but 
the  district  they  inhabit  is  the  finest 
part  of  Ceylon  for  sport,  so  of  course 
we  must  not  expect  to  be  told  about 
wild  men  when  there  are  wild  beasts  in 
the  case.  We  have,  however,  a  brief 
description  of  the  manners  and  habits 
(or  rather  want  of  habits)  of  the  ani- 
mal:— 

"The  Veddah  in  person  is  extremely 
ugly ;  short,  but  sinew;y ;  his  long  un- 
eombed  locks  fall  to  his  waist^  looking 
more  like  a  horse's  tail  than  human  hair, 
lie  despises  money ;  but  is  thankful  for 
a  knife,  a  hatchet,  or  a  gaudy-colonred 
eloth,  or  brass  pot  for  cook'ing.  The 
women  are  horribly  ugly,  and  are  almost 
entirely  naked.  They  have  no  matri- 
monial regulations,  and  the  children  are 
squalid  and  miserable.  Still  these  people 
are  perfectly  happy,  and  would  prefer 


their  present  wandering  life  to  the  most 
luxurious  restraint  Speaking  a  language 
of  their  own,  with  haJnts  akin  to  those 
of  wild  animals,  they  keep  entirely  apart 
from  the  Cingalese.  They  barter  deer- 
horns  and  bees'-wax  with  the  travelling 
Moormen  pedlars  in  exeliang»>  for  their 
trifling  req  irements.  If  they  have  food 
they  eat  it ;  if  they  have  none  they  go 
without  uutil  by  some  chance  they  pro- 
cure it.  In  the  mean  time  they  chew  the 
bark  of  various  trees,  and  search  fjr  ber- 
ries, while  they  wend  their  way  for  many 
milt's  to  some  remembered  store  of  deera 
flesh  and  honey,  laid  by  in  a  hollow 
tree." 

They  are  expert  trackers,  but  are  not 
so  skilled  in  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows 
as  savages  usually  are.  Without  any 
fixed  place  of  residence,  they  wander 
over  their  beautiful  country,  always 
finding  abundanco  to  eat  and  drink, 
while  the  warm  temperature  renders 
any  description  of  clothing  superfluous. 
Upon  another  ocwision,  Mr.  Baker,  in 
search  of  elephants,  stumbles  upon  the 
ruins  of  Mahagam.  As  he  is  unsuccess- 
ful in  finding  any  game,  he  gives  us  a 
short  description  of  what  remains  of 
this  ancient  city,  the  first  records  of 
which  date  back  to  the  year  286  b,  c. 

"We  were  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Mahagam.  One  of  the  ruined  buildings 
had  apparently  rested  unon  seventy-two 
pillars.  The«e  were  still  erect,  standing 
m  six  lines  of  twelve  columns:  every 
stone  appeared  to  be  about  fourteen  feet 
high  by  two  feet  square,  and  twenty  five 
feet  apart  This  building  must  therefore 
have  formed  an  oblong  of  three  hundred 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  fitty.  Many  of 
the  granite  blocks  were  covered  with 
rough  carving;  large  flights  of  steps, 
now  irregular  from  the  inequality  of  the 
ground,  were  scattered  here  and  there ; 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  ruins 
was  similar  to  that  of  Pollanarua,  but  of 
smaller  extent  The  stone  causeway 
which  passed  through  the  ruins  was 
about  two  miles  in  length,  being  for  the 
roost  part  overgrown  with  low  jungle 
and  prickly  cactus.  I  traversed  tlie  iun* 
gle  for  some  distance,  until  arrested  by 
the  impervious  nature  of  the  bushes; 
but  wherever  I  went  the  ground  was 
strewed  with  squared  stones  and  fallen 
brickwork  overgrown  with  rank  vege- 
tation." 

At  Pollanarua  the  ruins  arc  still  more 
interesting,  and  our  autlior  is  evidently 
just  becoming  romantic  when  his  reve- 
ries are  disturbed  in  a  manner  inexcusa- 
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ble  even  in  a  sportsman.  He  is  stroll- 
ing through  shady  glades,  and  moralising 
over  palaces  which  have  crumbled  into 
shapeless  mounds  of  bricks :  ^'Massive 
pillars,  formed  of  a  single  stone  some 
twelve  feet  high,  stand  in  upright  rows 
throughout  the  jungle  here  and  there 
over  an  extent  of  miles  of  country. 
The  buildings  which  they  once  sup- 
ported have  long  since  fallen,  and  the 
pillars  now  stand  like  tombstones  over 
vanished  magnificence."  While  Mr. 
Baker  is  wandering  amid  these  ruins, 
meditating  upon  the  touching  memen- 
toes by  which  he  is  surrounded,  of  a 
race  long  since  passed  away — 

"  Comes  glidini^  in  with  lovely  gleam, 
Comes  gliding  in  eerene  and  slow. 
Soft  and  sileot  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  doe.** 

Instead  of  quoting  Wordsworth, 
what  does  Mr.  Baker  do?  "I  was 
within  twenty  yards  of  her  before  she 
was  aware  of  my  vicinity,  and  I  bagged 
her  by  a  shot  with  a  doublo-barrellfKl 
gun.  At  the  report  of  the  gun  a  herd 
of  about  thirty  deer  which  were  con- 
cealed among  the  ruins  rushed  close  by 
me,  and  I  bagged  another  doe  with  the 
remaining  barrel."  Really  Mr.  Baker 
should  be  ashamed  of  bagging  does 
right  and  left  amid  pillars  which  stand 
as  tombstones  over  vanished  magnifi- 
cence ;  or,  if  it  was  the  effect  of  an  im- 
pulse irresistible  at  the  moment,  the 
placid  reader  should  be  spared  the  sud- 
den shock  which  such  an  admission  is 
likely  to  cause. 

The  most  extensive  niins  are  strewn 
over  all  this  country,  those  of  Anara- 
japoura,  comprising  a  surface  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  square  miles,  be- 
ing the  most  celebrated.  Numerous 
tanks  attest  the  existence  of  a  dense 

Eopulation,  where  now  elephants  and 
uffaloes  roam  unmolested.  The  tank 
of  Doolana,  a  secluded  spot,  is  a  fa- 
vourite resort  for  single  or  rogue  ele- 
phants; and  hero  Mr.  Baker  and  his 
orother  find  a  notorious  pair,  and  de- 
termine upon  their  destruction.  The 
difficulty  of  following  an  elephant 
through  the  dense  forests  of  Ceylon 
is  so  great  that  the  assistance  of  native 
trackers  is  often  absolutely  necessary. 
In  this  instance,  unfortunately,  even 
the  trackers  mistake  the  direction,  and 
our  two  sportsmen  are  standing  hope- 
lessly near  a  wall  of  impenetrable  jun- 
gle, mto  which  the  elephants  had  been 


seen  to  retreat,  wondering  how  they 
are  ever  to  achieve  the  desired  eno, 
when,  says  Mr.  Baker, 

"I  suddenly  heard  a  deep  g:uttarBl 
sound  in  Uie  thick  rattan  within  four 
feet  of  me;  in  the  same  instant  th« 
whole  tangled  fabric  bent  over  me,  and, 
bursting  asunder,  showed  the  furious 
head  of  an  elephant  with  uplifted  trunk 
in  full  charge  upon  me. 

"  I  had  barely  time  to  cock  mj  rifle^ 
and  the  barrel  almost  touched  hiro  as  I 
fired.  I  knew  it  was  in  vain,  as  his 
trunk  was  raised.  R  fired  his  right-hand 
barrel  at  the  same  moment  without  ef- 
fect from  the  same  cause.  I  jumped  oa 
one  side  and  attempted  to  spring  through 
the  deep  mud :  it  was  of  no  use ;  the 
long  grass  entangled  my  feet^  and  in 
another  instant  I  lay  sprawling  in  the 
enraged  elf*phant*s  path  within  a  foot  of 
him.    In  that  moment  of  suspense  I  ex- 

Eected  to  hear  the  crack  of  my  own 
ones  as  his  massive  foot  would  be  npon 
me.  It  was  an  atom  of  time/  I  heard  the 
crack  of  a  gun ;  it  wai  R's  last  barrel.' 
I  felt  a  spongy  weight  strike  my  heel, 
and.  turning  quickly  heels  over  head,  I 
rolled  a  few  paces  and  regained  my  feet 
That  last  shot  had  floored  hiro  just  as 
he  was  upon  me ;  the  end  of  his  trunk 
had  fallen  upon  my  heel.  Still  he  was 
not  dead,  but  he  struck  at  me  with  bis 
trunk  as  I  passed  round  his  head  to  ^ve 
him  a  finisher  with  the  four  ounce  rifle, 
which  I  had  snatched  from  our  solitary 
gun -bearer. 

"  My  back  was  touching  the  jungle 
from  which  the  rogue  had  just  charges], 
and  I  was  almost  in  the  act  of  firing 
thronzh  the  temple  of  the  still  struggling 
elephant  when  I  heard  a  tremendous 
crash  in  the  jungle  behind  me  similar 
to  the  first,  and  the  savage  scream  of  an 
elephant  I  saw  the  ponderous  fore-leg 
cleave  its  way  through  the  jungle  directr 
ly  upon  me.  I  threw  my  whole  weight 
back  against  the  thick  rattans  to  avoid 
him,  ond  the  next  moment  his  foot  was 
planted  within  an  inch  of  mine.  His 
lofty  head  was  passing  over  me  in  full 
charge  at  B.,  who  was  unloaded,  when, 
holding  the  four-ounce  rifle  perpendicu- 
larly, I  fired  exactly  under  his  throat 
I  thought  he  would  fall  upon  me  and 
crush  me,  but  this  shot  was  the  only 
chance,  as  B.  was  perfectly  helpless. 

"A  dense  cloua  of  smoke  from  the 
heavy  chaise  of  powder  for  the  moment 
obscured  everything.  I  had  jumped  out 
of  the  way  the  instant  after  firing.  The 
elephant  did  not  fall,  but  be  had  his 
death  wound :  the  ball  had  severed  his 
jugular,  and  the  blood  poured  from  the 
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▼oiind.  He  stopped,  bnt  collecting  liis 
stunned  energiesi  ne  still  blandere(f  for- 
ward towards  B.  He,  bowerer,  avoid- 
ed him  by  running  to  one  side,  and  the 
wounded  brute  staggered  on  through 
the  jungle.  We  now  loaded  the  guns ; 
the  first  rogue  was  quite  dead,  and  we 
followed  in  pursuit  of  rosrue  number 
two," 

He  had  received  his  death  wound, 
and  was  found  dead  in  the  jangle  a  day 
or  two  afterwards.  We  have  no  doubt 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  take 
up  Mr.  Baker*8  book,  will  read  this,  and 
many  other  similar  adventures  which 
it  contains,  in  a  spirit  of  profound 
scepticism.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
Touch  for  their  credibility  otherwise 
than  by  saying  that,  from  our  own 
experience  and  our  knowledco  of 
the  experience  of  others,  we  believe 
not  only  in  the  possibility,  but  in 
the  prooability  of  scenes  such  as 
those  described  by  Mr.  Baker  fre- 
quently occurring  in  a  long  course  of 
elephant-shooting.  When  a  man  can 
show  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
tails  adorning  the  walls  of  his  room, 
he  may  fairly  expect  us  to  consider 
them  as  vouchers  for  his  own  good 
fiiith ;  and  carpet  sportsmen  may  laugh 
as  they  please,  but  they  will  find,  if 
they  have  got  the  pluck  to  try  to 
procure  similar  ornaments,  that  ele- 
phants don't  generally  allow  their  tails 
to  be  cut  off  without  fighting  for  them, 
and  that  the  mild  specimen  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  is  not  altogether 
to  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  race  gene- 
rally. 

"  I  have  often  heard  people  exclaim/' 
says  Mr.  Baker,"  upon  hearing  anecdotes 
of  elephant-hunting,  '  poor  things  T 

*'  Poor  things,  indeed  I  I  should  like 
to  see  the  very  person  who  thus  expresses 
his  pity  going  at  his  best  pace  with  a 
savage  elephant  after  him :  give  him  a 
lawn  to  run  upon  if  he  likes,  and  see  the 
elephant  gaining  a  foot  in  everv  yard  of 
the  chase,  fire  in  his  eye,  fury  in  nis  head- 
long charge ;  and  would  not  the  fiying 
gentleman  who  lately  exclaimed  *  poor 
thing!*  be  thankful  to  the  lucky  bullet 
that  would  save  him  from  destruction  f 

"There  are  no  animals  more  misun- 
derstood than  elephants ;  they  are  na- 
turally savage,  wary,  and  revengeful, 
displaying  as  great  courage  when  in  their 
wild  state  as  any  animiu  known.  The 
fact  of  their  natural  sagacity  renders 
them  the  more  dangerous  as  iocs." 


Of  course,  in  describing  a  series  of 
rencontres,  involving  so  much  per- 
sonal peril  as  must  necessarily  be  the 
accompaniment  of  elephant-shooting, 
there-  is  much  scope  for  exaggeration, 
and  the  more  marvellous  a  stor}'  really 
is,  the  more  susceptible  it  is  of  colour- 
ing; so  that,  unless  the  narrator  be 
continually  on  his  guard,  he  may  in- 
sensibly be  drawn,  by  the  exciting 
nature  of  the  incidents  he  recounts, 
into  a  way  of  relating  them  which 
smacks  so  strongly  of  undue  embel- 
lishment, that  the  ignorant  reader  is 
disposed  to  discredit  those  facts  them- 
selves which,  had  he  possessed  per- 
sonal experience,  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  accept  **  Oflen,"  says  Mr. 
Baker,  who  anticipates  such  unlearned 
criticism,  "  have  I  pitied  Gordon  Gum- 
ming, when  I  have  heard  him  talked 
of  as  a  palpable  Munchausen  by  men 
who  never  fired  a  rifle  or  saw  a  wild 
beast  except  in  a  cage,  and  still  these 
men  form  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  readers  of  these  works."  And  wo 
are  assured  by  our  author  that  he  has 
carefully  abstained  from  working  up 
his  scenes  for  the  sake  of  effect — that, 
in  fact,  if  he  has  erred  at  all,  it  is^ 
in  under-drawing  them.  Now,  al-' 
though  we  would  not  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  to  discredit  any  one  of 
the  accounts  which  he  gives  us  of  his 
adventures,  we  cannot  do  Mr.  Baker 
the  injustice  to  agree  with  him  in  this, 
and  we  consider  ourselves  competent 
judges,  although  we  may  not  have  been 
present.  In  looking  over  the  illustnu 
tions  which  grace  the  work,  and  which 
are  spiritedly  done,  there  appeared  to 
us  one  fault,  if  fault  it  may  be  called ; 
our  author  and  his  friends  always  seem 
to  be  shooting  with  air-guns — ^there  is 
a  remarkable  ab^nce  of  any  smoke. 
Now,  without  meaning  in  the  least  to 
infer  that  Mr.  Baker  has  transferred  it 
from  the  pictorial  representations  of 
those  scenes  of  which  its  presence 
would  have  been  the  appropriate  or- 
nament to  the  descriptions  of  them, 
which  would  suffer  seri(»usly  from 
such  an  addition,  we  only  remark 
that  ho  has  occasionally  given  a  handle 
for  that  sort  of  criticism,  which  we,  in 
common  with  himself,  so  much  depre- 
cate. We  wish,  for  instance,  that  his 
measurements  of  distance  in  moments 
of  extreme  peril  had  been  a  little  more 
vague    than    they  are.      A   striking 
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instance  of  the  precision  with  which 
our  author  calculates  distance  occurs 
in  the  course  of  one  of  his  elephant 
hunts;  after  a  long  combat  with  a 
rogue,  he  is  obliged  to  throw  away 
his  heavy  rifle  and  take  to  his  heels. 

"I  had  about  three  feet  start  of  liim, 
and  I  saw  witli  delight  that  the  ground 
was  as  level  and  smooth  as  a  lawn ;  there 
was  no  fear  of  tripping  up,  and  away  I 
went  at  the  fastest  pace  tnat  I  ever  ran 
either  before  or  since,  taking  a  look  be- 
hind me  to  see  how  the  chase  went  on. 
I  saw  the  bullet  mark  in  his  forehead, 
which  was  covered  with  blood ;  his  trunk 
was  stretched  to  its  full  length  to  catch 
me,  and  was  now  within  two  feet  of  my 
back:  he  was  gaining  on  me,  although 
I  was  running  at  a  tremendous  pace.  I 
could  not  screw  an  inch  more  speed  out 
of  my  legs,  and  I  kept  on,  with  the  brute 
gaining  upon  me  at  every  stride.  He 
was  within  a  foot  of  me,  and  I  had  not 
heard  a  shot  fired,  and  not  a  soul  had 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  sudden  thought 
struck  me  that  my  brother  could  not  pos- 
sibly overtake  the  elephant  at  the  pace 
at  which  we  were  going,  and  I  suddenly 
doubled  short  to  my  left  into  the  open 
plain,  and  back  towards  the  guns.  The 
rogue  overshot  me.  I  met  my  brother 
close  to  his  tail,"  Ac,  Ac. 

We  remember  hearing  that  Major 
Rogers  once  dodged  between  an 
elephant's  legs;    but    Major  Rogers' 

Srescnce  of  mind  was  nothing  to 
ir.  Baker's,  who  could  deliberately 
calculate  his  distance  when  at  full 
speed,  and  who,  joyously  trotting  on 
with  an  elephant's  trunk  first  three, 
and  then  two  feet  from  his  back,  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  double 
until  the  distance  is  decreased  to 
twelve  inches.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  elephant's  trunk  was  in  most 
unpleasant  proximity  to  the  fugitive — 
indeed,  a  sporting  friend  of  ours  once 
had  his  cap  taken  oflf  by  a  rogue  in 
full  chase,  and  after  all  fairly  outran 
his  pursuer — so  that  tee  do  not  doubt 
that  Mr.  Baker  had  an  uncommonly 
near  shave,  and  was  excessively  glad 
to  find  his  brother  at  his  pursuer^s  tail; 
but  this  is  just  the  tone  of  description 
that  gives  rise  to  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  do  not  happen  ever  to 
have  run  away  from  an  elephant 

It  may  be  said  that  the  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  the  accounts  we  have 
of  the  powers  of  the  four-ounce.  There 
is  an  elephant  killed  stone  dead  at 


one  hundred  and  twenty  yards;  a 
bttfTalo  at  six  hundred,  if  not  eight 
hundred.  These  are  both  unprece- 
dented shots;  but  as  sixteen  drachms 
is  a  common  charge  with  Mr.  Baker, 
and  as  we  certainly  never  used  a'  rifle 
heavy  enough  to  bear  a  charge  of  an 
ounce  of  powder,  we  are  not  In  a  po- 
sition to  question  them.  Moreover, 
when  we  consider  the  performances  of 
the  Mini6,  we  are  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  quite  possible,  although  dis- 
tance, if  not  actually  measured,  must 
always  be  very  much  a  matter  of 
opinion.  However,  in  reading  this 
narrative  of  adventure,  the  experience 
of  an  intrepid  sportsman,  it  most  be 
remembered  that  only  those  incidents 
are  selected  for  relation  which  were 
most  remarkable  or  attended  with  the 
greatest  risk.  They  are  a  collection 
of  the  most  perilous  moments  of  a  life 
of  peril,  and  we  have  simply  to  add  ap 
the  long  catalogue  of  those  who  have 
fallen  victims  in  Ceylon  to  that  sport 
which  Mr.  Baker  so  ardently  pursues, 
to  perceive  its  danger;  and  so  far 
from  denying  the  possibility  of  those 
hairbreadth  escapes  which  startle  us 
in  every  page  of  this  work,  we  should 
then  be  induced  rather  to  wonder  fhat 
its  author  still  lives  to  tempt  th&t 
Providence  by  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  so  wonderfully  preserved. 

But  we  must  not  allow  the  rifle  an 
undue  share  of  our  attention.     Mr. 
Baker  has  as  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  his  hounds  as  of  his  rifles,  and  there 
is  a  greater  novelty  to  the  English 
sportsman  in  hunting  elk  at  Newera 
Ellia  than  in  shootmg  elephants  or 
buflTaloes  at  Minneria.    A  buck  elk— 
the    Samber    deer    of   India— stands 
about    fourteen    hands    high  at  the 
shoulder,  and  weighs  about  six  hn^ 
dred  pounds:    he  is  in   colour  dark 
brown,  with  a  mane  of  coarse  bristly 
hair  of  six  inches  in  length;  the  rest 
of  his  body  is  covered  with  the  same 
coarse  hair  of  about  two  inches  in 
length.      His  antlers  are   sometimes 
upwards  of  three  feet  long,  but  ^1- 
dora  have  more  than  six  points,    "o 
is  a  solitary  animal;  when  brought 
to    bay  he    fights    to    the  last,  and 
charges  man  and   hoond   indiscrimi- 
nately, a   choice    hound  being  o^®" 
the  price  of  victoiy.     The  country 
in  which  he  is  hunted  is  the  moutj- 
tainous  dwtrict  in  Ceylon;  for  though 
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he  is  to  be  foand  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  island,  the  sport  is  only  prose- 
cuted at  an  elevation  which  varies 
fVom  four  thousand  to  seven  tliousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  sharp,  bracing 
climate  of  Newera  EHia,  while  it  agrees 
admirably  with  the  hounds,  enables 
the  sportsman  to  undergo  that  pro- 
longed and  violent  exercise  on  foot 
which  the  sport  involves,  and  which 
would  be  utterly  out  of  the  question 
in  the  low  country. 

The  principal  features  of  the  high- 
lands of  Ceylon  being  a  series  of  wild 
marshy  plains,  forests,  torrents,  moun- 
tains, and  precipices,  a  peculiar  hound 
is  required  for  elk-hunting.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Baker's  second  visit,  he 
arrived  with  a  pack  of  thorough-bred 
fox-hounds.  Those  he  soon  found  were 
quite  a  mistake ;  they  invariably  open 
upon  the  scent  at  a  great  distance, 
and  after  warning  the  elk  too  soon, 
they  stick  to  him  too  long,  and  ulti- 
mately fall  victims  to  chetahs  or 
starvation,  the  penalty  of  inexperi- 
enced perseverance.  The  offspring 
of  crosses  with  pointers,  bloodhounds, 
and  half-bred  foxhounds,  are  the  right 
stamp  for  the  sport;  while  the 
Australian  lurcher  proves  often  of 
immense  ser\'ice  upon  the  open.  The 
hero  of  Mr.  Baker's  pock  was  a  Ma- 
nilla  bloodhound  of  enormous  strength 
and  indomitable  pluck.  The  per- 
formances of  old  Smut  are  worthy  of 
a  volume  to  themselves;  and  if  his 
master  could  appreciate  the  merits  of 
bis  favourite  hound  when  alive,  ho 
proves  himself  an  historian  well  quali- 
fied to  do  justice  to  his  memory.  The 
reader  will  also  bo  proud  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Killbuck,  Bran, 
and  Lena,  who  prove  themselves 
good  dogs  and  true.  About  sixteen 
miles  from  Newera  Ellia,  lie  the 
Horton  Plains,  situated  at  an  eleva- 
tion  of  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  They  are  perfectly 
uninhabited ;  and  here  it  is  that  Mr. 
Baker  introduces  us  to  his  favourite 
sport  He  and  his  friends  have  taken 
up  their  abode  in  a  snug  corner  of  the 
plains,  where  they  have  built  for 
themselves  a  hunting-lodge  and  ken- 
nel. They  are  within  hail  of  civilisa- 
tion, but  they  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  dogs  for  sustenance,  com- 
btned  with  uie  efforts  of  a  perfect 
Soyer  of  a  cook. 


"This  knight  of  the  eridiron  was  a 
famous  fellow,  and  could  perform  won- 
ders; of  stoicnl  countenance,  he  was 
never  seen  to  smile  His  whole  thoughts 
were  concentrated  in  the  mysteries  of 
gravies^  and  the  magic  transformation 
of  one  animal  into  another  by  the  art  of 
cookery :  in  this  he  excelled  to  a  mar- 
vellous*^ degree.  The  farce  of  ordering 
dinner  was  alw4i3's  absurd  It  was  some- 
thing in  this  style.  'Cookl'  (Cook 
anttoert)  'Coming,  sari'  {e^iter  cook). — 
*Now,  cook,  you  make  a  good  dinner; 
do  you  hearr  Cook:  'Yes,  sar:  master 
tell,  I  make.' — *  Well,  mulligatawny 
soup.'  *,Ye8,  sar.' — '  Calves*  head,  with 
tongue,  and  brain-sauce.*     *  Yes,  sar.' — 

*  Gravy  omelette.*  *  Yes,  sar.' — '  Mutton 
chops.'^      'Yes,    sar.' — 'Fowl    cotelets.' 

*  Yes,  Bar.' — *  Beefsteaks.*    *  Yes,  sar.* — 

*  Marrow-bones*  'Yes,  ear.* — 'Rissoles.' 
'  Yes,  sar.*  All  these  various  dishes  he 
literally  imitated  uncommonly  well,  the 
different  portions  of  an  elk  being  their 
only  foundation." 

During  a  trip  of  two  months  at  the 
Horton  Plains,  Mr.  Baker  killed  forty- 
three  elk,  which  was  working  the 
pack  pretty  hard.  At  Newera  Ellia 
the  game,  though  not  quite  so  plenti- 
ful, is  sufficiently  abundant  to  satisfy 
any  reasonable  sportsman,  and  an  ex- 
tract of  three  months*  hunting,  at  his 
own  door,  from  our  author's  game- 
book,  shows  a  return  of  eleven  bucks, 
seventeen  does,  and  four  hogs. 

Though  the  sport  of  elk-hunting  is 
most  exciting,  the  recital  of  elk-hunt- 
ing experiences  must  ever  bo  some- 
what monotonous:  there  is  so  little 
room  for  varied  incident.  The  hunter 
follows  the  music  of  his  pack  over 
the  open,  at  a  long  swinging  trot, 
and  bursts  his  way  Ui  rough  the  dense 
jungle,  and  down  the  steep  bank  to 
the  foaming  torrent,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  elk  is  keeping  the  hounds 
at  bay  :— 

"There  they  are  in  that  deep  pool 
formed  by  the  river  as  it  sweeps  round 
the  rock.  A  buck  I  a  noble  fellow  I  Now 
he  charges  at  the  hounds,  and  strikes 
the  foremost  beneath  the  water  with  his 
fore-feet;  up  they  come  again  to  the 
surface, — they  hear  their  master's  well- 
known  shout, — they  look  round  and  see 
his  welcome  figure  on  the  steep  bank. 
Another  moment,  a  tremendous  splash, 
and  he  is  among  his  hounds,  and  all  are 
swimming  towards  their  noble  game. 
At  them  he  comes  with  a  fierce  rush. 
Avoid  him  as  you  best  can,  ye  hunters, 
man,  and  hounds  T 
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This  reminds  us  of  an  arousing  ex- 
perience of  our  own,  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances.  The  master 
of  one  of  the  packs  at  Newera  Ellia, 
in  those  days  a  good  specimen  of 
a  Ceylon  mmrod,  and  an  old  elk. 
hunter,  was  anxious  to  show  a  naval 
friend  of  his  the  sport  in  perfection. 
We  happened  to  be  of  the  party,  and 
before  long  our  ears  were  rejoiced 
with  that  steady  chorus  which  always 
tells  of  a  buck  at  bay.  Away  wo 
dashed  through  the  thorny  jungle, 
and  arrived  at  tlie  edge  of  a  deep 
black  pool,  in  which  the  elk  was 
swimmmg,  surrounded  by  the  entire 
pack.  Another  moment  and  we 
should  hav^  formed  one  of  the  damp 
but  picturesque  group,  when  our  naval 
friend,  who  had  been  left  a  little  in 
the  rear,  unused  to  such  rough  work, 
came  up  torn  and  panting.  It  sud- 
denly  occurs  to  Nimrod,  just  as  he  is 
going  to  jump  in,  that  it  is  hardly  civil 
to  his  guest  to  secure  to  himself  the 
sportsman's  most  delicious  moment; 
he  feels  the  sacrifice  he  is  making 
as,  with  a  forced  blandncss,  and  an 
anxious  g^lance  at  the  buck,  he  presses 
his  hunting-knife  into  Captain  F.*s 
hand,  saying,  "After  you,  sir,  pray." 
**Eh!  after  mo;  where? — ^you  don't 
mean  me  to  go  in  there,  do  youl" 
**  Certainly  not,  if  you  would  rather 
stay  here ;  in  that  case  be  so  good  as 
give  me  ^e  knife,  as  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost."  "  Oh,  ah !— I  didn't  under- 
stand ; — how  very  stupid !  Go  in— oh 
certainly:  I  shall  be  delighted;"  and 
In  dashed  tJie  gallant  captain  with  his 
two  -  edged  blade  gleaming  in  the 
morning  sun.  For  a  second  the  waters 
closed  over  him,  then  he  appeared 
spluttering  and  choking,  and  waving 
aloft  the  naked  steel  preparatory  to 
going  down  again;  it  was  plain  that 
he  could  not  swim  a  stroke,  tad  it 
cost  us  no  little  trouble  to  pull  out  the 
plucky  i§;ulor,  who  took  the  whole 
thing  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  would 
evidently  have  gone  anywhere  that 
he  had  been  told.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  stick  an  elk  while  swim- 
ming, as  the  hide  is  very  thick,  and  the 
want  of  any  sufficient  purchase  ren- 
ders an  efiective  blow  almost  impos- 
sible. There  is  also  a  great  risk  of 
being  struck  by  the  elk's  fore-legs, 
while  knpetuons  young  dogs  are  apt 
to  take  a  nip  of  then:  master  by  mis- 


take. A  powerful  buck  at  bay  is 
always  a  fomudable  customer,  and 
the  largest  dogs  may  be  impaled  like 
kittens  if  they  do  not  learn  to  temper 
their  valour  with  discretion. 

"The  only  important  drawback," 
says  Mr.  Baker, "  to  the  pleasure  of  elk. 
hunting  is  the  constant  loss  of  dogs. 
The  best  are  always  sure  to  go.  What 
with  deaths  by  boars,  leopards,  elk, 
and  stray  hounds,  the  pack  is  with 
difficulty  maintiuned.  Poor  old  Bnm, 
who,  being  a  thorough-bred  greyhoimd, 
is  too  fine  in  the  skin  for  such  rough 
hunting,  has  been  sewn  up  m  so  man^ 
places  that  he  is  a  complete  fl|>eci- 
men  of  needlework ;"  while  KillWk 
and  Smut,  the  hero  of  about  four 
hundred  deaths  of  elk  and  boar,  bavo 
terminated  their  glorious  careers. 
Killbuck  was  pierced  by  the  sharp 
antlers  of  a  spotted  buck,  after  a 
splendid  course  over  the  plains  in  the 
low  country.  If  the  bay  of  the  deer 
is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  elk,  the 
enjoyment  of  riding  to  your  game 
renders  deer^coursing  a  far  more 
agreeable  sport  than  elk-huntin?. 
Unfortunately  for  Killbuck  his  buck 
came  to  bay  as  pluckily  as  any  elk, 
and  had  pinned  the  noble  hound  to 
the  earth,  before  his  master,  who 
had  been  thrown  in  the  course  of  a 
reckless  gallop,  could  come  up  to  the 
rescue^  But  the  boar  is  the  most 
destnictive  animal  to  the  pack,  and  a 
fierce  immovable  bay,  in  which  every 
dog  joins  in  an  unpetuous  chorus,  is 
always  a  dreaded  sound  to  the  hunt- 
er, who  knows  well  that  tusks,  and 
not  antlers,  are  at  work. 

The  following  description  of  a  boar 
at  bay  will  give  some  idea  of  the  scene 
that  then  occurs : — 

"  There  was  a  fight !  The  underwood 
was  levelled,  and  the  boar  rushed  to  and 
fro  with  Smuti  Bran,  Lena,  and  Lucifer, 
all  upon  him.  Yoick  to  him !  and  some 
of  the  most  daring  of  the  maddened  pack 
went  in.  The  next  instant  we  were  upon 
him  mingled  with  a  confused  mass  of 
hounds ;  and  throwing  onr  whole  weight 
upon  the  boar,  we  gave  him  repeated 
thrusts,  apparently  to  little  purpose. 
Round  came  his  head  and  gleammg  tusks 
to  the  attack  of  his  fresh  enemies,  but 
old  Smut  held  him  by  the  nose,  and,  al- 
though the  bright  tusks  were  immediat^ 
]y  buried  in  his  throat,  the  stanch  old 
dog  kent  his  hold.  Away  went  the  boar 
coverea  by  a  mass  of  dogs,  and  beanag 
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the  greater  part  of  our  weight  in  addi- 
tion, as  we  hung  on  to  the  bunting-knires 
bnried  in  his  shoulders.  For  about  fifty- 
paces  he  tore  through  the  thiek  jungle, 
crashing  it  like  a  cobweb.  At  length 
ho  again  halted ;  the  doasL  the  boar,  and 
oorselres  were  mingled  in  a  heap  of 
eonfosion.  All  ooyered  with  blood  and 
dirt^  our  own  cheers  added  to  the  wild 
bay  of  the  infuriated  bounds  and  the 
savage  roaring  of  the  boar.  Still  he 
fought  and  gashed  the  dogs  right  and 
left  He  stood  about  thirty-eight  inches 
high,  and  tlie  lai^est  doss  seemed  like 
puppies  beside  him ;  still  not  a  dog  re- 
laxra  his  hold,  and  he  was  covered  with 
wounds.  I  made  a  lucky  thrust  for  the 
nape  of  his  neck.  I  felt  the  point  of  the 
knife  touch  the  bone;  the  spine  was 
dirided,  and  he  fell  dead. 

**  Smut  had  two  severe  gashes  in  the 
throaty  Lena  was  cut  under  the  ear,  and 
Bran's  mouth  was  opened  completely  up 
to  his  ear  in  a  homble  wound." 

But  the  boar  aometimeB  comes  off  vic- 
torious; and  the  death  of  poor  old  Smut 
Ina  never  been  revenged.  He  was  al- 
most  ent  in  half  before  Mr.  Baker 
reached  the  bay,  which  lasted  for  an 
honr^  At  the  end  of  that  period,  Smut, 
gashed  with  many  additional  wounds, 
was  expiring,  and  three  of  the  best  re- 
maining dogs  were  severely  wounded ; 
the  dogs  were  with  difficulty  called  off 
the  vKtorious  monster;  and  Mr.  Baker 
records,  with  feelings  of  profound  emo- 
tion, the  only  defeat  he  ever  experienced, 
and  which  tenninated  fatally  to  the  gal- 
lant leader  of  his  pack. 

The  usual  drawbacks  and  discom- 
forts attendant  upon  a  new  settlement 
having  been  overcome,  our  author 
assures  us  that  Newera  Ellia  forms  a 
delightful  pUioe  of  residence.  But  it 
must*  not  be  supposed  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  Ceylon, 
he  confined  himself  to  elk-hunting  and 
agriculture.  He  is  frequently  tempted 
fh>m  his  highland  home  to  the  ele- 
phant country,  which  is  only  about 
two  days'  journey  distant;  and  the 
latter  part  of  his  volume  abounds 
with  exdting  descriptions  of  new  en- 
counters with  rogues,  involving  the 
usual  amount  of  personal  hazard ;  and 
lest  the  too  ardent  pursuit  of  this 
fascinating  sport  seems  scarcely  to 
justify  the  apparent  cruelty  it  in- 
volvesy  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  not  more  cruel  to  kill  a  large 
aumal  than  a  small  one,  though  this 


is  a  distinction  we  are  too  apt  to 
make;  and  when  the  lar|[e  animal  is 
also  often  destructive  to  life  and  pro- 
perty, its  slaughter  is  not  only  justi- 
fiable, but  commendable  in  those  who 
are  dLaposed  to  risk  their  lives  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  their  own 
gratification. 

Indeed,  so  extensive  are  the  ra- 
vages committed  by  elephants^  that 
a  price  is  offered  by  government  for 
their  tails;  since,  however,  the  po- 
curing  of  tails  has  become  a  fashion- 
able amusement  among  Europeans, 
the  reward  has  been  reduced  to  the 
miserable  sum  of  7s.  6d.  The  Moorish 
part  of  the  community  were  the  recog- 
nised elephant-slayers,  so  long  as  there 
was  profit  to  be  made  by  these  means. 
They  now  devote  themselves  almost 
entirelv  to  the  capture  of  elephants 
alive  K>r  the  purpose  of  exportation  to 
India.  Mr.  Baker  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  having  assisted  to  catch  an 
elephant.  He  started  with  his  brother 
and  thirty  Moormen,  armed  with 
ropes,  towards  a  herd  of  seven,  of 
whose  presence  in  the  neighbourhood 
intelligence  had  been  received.  Upon 
coming  in  sight  of  the  herd,  one  was 
select^  for  capture.  Mr.  Baker  and 
his  brother  and  their  gun-bearers, 
taking  the  wind,  advance  under  cover 
of  the  jungle  to  open  the  ball.  This 
they  do  in  style,  bagging  six  elephants 
in  almost  the  same  number  of  minutes. 
The  seventh  starts  off  in  full  retreat 
with  the  multitude  at  his  heels.  At 
last  an  active  Moorman  dexterously 
throws  a  noose  of  thick  but  finely 
twisted  hide-rope  over  one  of  his  hind- 
legs.  Following  the  line  which  the 
unconscious  elephant  trails  after  him 
like  a  long  snake,  they  wait  until  he 
enters  the  jungle,  and  then  unceremo- 
niously check  his  further  progress  by  / 
taking  a  double  turn  round  a  tree. 

"  Any  but  a  hide  rope  of  that  diameter 
must  have  given  way ;  but  tliis  stretched 
like  a  harp-string,  and,  at  every  effort 
to  break  it|  the  yielding  elasticity  of  the 
hide  threw  him  upon  his  head,  and  the 
sudden  contraction  after  the  fall  jerked 
his  leg  back  to  its  full  length. 

"After  roan^  vain  but  tremendous 
efforts  to  free  himself,  he  turned  his  rage 
upon  his  pursuerf,  and  eharged  every 
one  right  and  left;  but  he  was  safely 
tied,  and  we  took  some  little  pleasure  in 
teasiag  him.    He  had  no  more  ohance 
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than  a  fly  in  a  spider's  web.  As  he 
charged  iu  one  direction,  several  nooses 
were  thrown  round  his  hind-legs;  then 
his  trunk  was  caught  in  a  slip-knot,  then 
his  fore-leg:«,  then  his  neck,  and  the  ends 
of  all  these  ropes  being  brought  together 
and  hnuled  tight,  he  was  effectually 
hobbled. 

'*This  had  taken  some  time  to  effect 
(about  half  an  hour),  and  we  now  com- 
menced a  species  of  harness  to  enable 
us  to  drive  him  to  the  village. 

"The  first  thing  was  to  secure  his 
trunk  by  tying  it  to  one  of  his  fore-legs; 
this  leg  was  then  fastened  with  a  slack 
rope  to  t>ne  of  his  hind-legs,  which  pre- 
yented  him  from  taking  a  longer  stride 
than  abiint  two  feet;  his  neck  was  then 
tied  to  his  other  fore-leg,  and  two  ropes 
were  mnde  fast  to  both  his  fore  and  Innd 
legs;  the  ends  of  these  ropes  'being 
manned  by  thirty  men." 

He  was  then  driven  to  the  village,  and 
tlireo  daya  afterwards  waa  sbfficiently 
tamed  to  be^ountcd.  His  value  was 
then  about  j^5. 

Mr.  Baker  at  lost  becomes  as  dainty 
in  his  elephant-shootinr  as  we  have 
already  founii  him  in  the  deer  country. 
Where  elephants  are  abundant  he  de- 
spises a  herd,  and  confines  himself  to 
rogues,  where  they  are  procurable, 
always  singling  out  the  most  vicious- 
looking,  and  this  must  in  some  mea- 
sure account  for  the  redundancy  of  ad- 
venture in  his  narrative.  For  though 
elephant-shooting  is  always  attended 
with  some  risk,  the  compiirative  ex- 
tent of  this  depends  entirely  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  sport  is  pursued. 
If  tails  are  the  desiderata,  then  a  herd 
in  a  nice  open  jungle  presents  the  best 
chance  of  obtaining  a  supply  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  personal  dan- 
ger ;  out  if  sport  is  really  sought,  then 
a  rogue  upon  the  open  is  certain  to  af- 
ford enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
Nimrod  that  ever  drew  trigger.  The 
fatigue  of  elephant-shooting  is  some- 
thing inconceivable  to  those  who  have 
not  for  six  or  eight  consecutive  hours 
laboured  under  a  tropical  sun  with  a 
heavy  rifle, — the  barrels  of  which  are  so 
hot  that  they  can  scarcely  bo  touched, 
—over  wide  plains,  and  through  \on^ 
grass,  matted  over  hklden  rocks  and 
tangled  jungle,  with  an  underwood 
of  the  twinmg  bamboo  and  thorny 
mimoaa.  It  is  only  the  most  intense 
excitement  that  could  carry  a  man 
through  fatigue  such  as  this;  and  a 


prize  worthy  of  all  that  he  has  under- 

Sone  is  needed  to  reward  him  for  the 
ay^a  work.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  clear  that,  the  more  im^ 
minent  the  peril,  the  more  satiafactory 
is  the  sport  considered.  There  would 
be  very  little  gratification  in  toiling  all 
day  in  a  temperature  of  130°,  if  there 
was  no  opportunity  presented  of  risking 
one's  life.  Mr.  Baker's  enjo}Tnent  mnst 
have  reached  its  climax  when  he  was  ac- 
tually wounded  by  an  elephant's  tusk. 
This  indeed  compensated  for  much 
hardship  and  discomfort.  It  happened 
in  this  wise : 

About  two  days'  journey  from  New- 
era  Ellia  is  situated  a  large  tract  of 
country  called  the  Park.  This  is 
the  most  favourite  resort  of  Ceylon 
sportsmen,  as  elephants  are  genendlv 
abundant.  The  scenery  is  beautiful, 
of  a  character  which  may  be  inferred 
from  the  name  it  now  bears  among 
Europeans.  It  is  of  vast  extent,  wa- 
tered by  numerous  large  rivers,  and 
ornamented  by  rocky  mountains,  such 
as  no  English  park  can  boast  The 
lemon  grass  grows  over  the  greater 
part  of  this  country  to  a  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  and  large  herds  of  ele- 
phants wander  through  it,  the  crowns  of 
their  capacious  brown  heads,  or  the  tips 
of  their  trunks,  tossed  occasionally  into 
the  air,  alone  attesting  their  presence. 

A  number  of  these  appearbag  over 
the  waving  gross,  delight  tlie  eyes  of 
Mr.  Baker  and  his  brother  one  morn- 
ing as  they  sally  forth  from  their  night 
encampment  ^^rth  their  usual  deadly 
in  ten  L  Upon  discovering  the  daring 
intruders,  the  lierd,  consisting  of  ten, 
rally  round  the  two  leaders,  whose 
deep  growls,  like  rumbling  peals  of 
thunder,  is  tlie  call  in  time  of  danger. 
Our  author  and  his  brother  immediate- 
ly advance  towards  the  dense  mass, 
nothing  daunted  by  so  imposing  an 
array.  A  part  ^f  the  herd  beat  a  re* 
treat,  but  five  charge  viciously;  they 
are  dropped  in  as  many  successive 
shots,  the  last  at  a  distance  of  only 
ten  paces;  four  more  are  slain  in  re- 
treat, a  faithless  mother  alone  escaping, 
whoso  litUo  charge,  so  unusually  de- 
serted, Mr.  Baker  captures,  by  taking 
hold  of  his  tail  and  trunk,  and  throw- 
ing him  on  his  bock.  Those  who 
have  seen  an  unweoned  elephant 
calf  will  admit  this  to  be  no  very 
difticult    feat.     Having   secured    the 
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in&nf,  and  left  him  in  charge  of  his 
brother  and  Ae  gun-bearera.  Mr. 
Baker  returns  to  seek  itis  legitimate 
trophies  in  the  shape  of  tails. 

**  I  had  one  barrel  still  leaded,  and  I 
waa  pushing  my  way  through  tlie  Uagied 
grass  towards  the  spot  where  the  ^t 
elephants  lay  together,  when  I  suddenly 
heard  Wallaee  shriek  oat»  *  Look  oat;  eirj 
Look  out! — an  elenhanfs  ooming!' 

"I  turned  round  in  a  moment;  and 
close  pnst  Wallace,  from  the  very  spot 
where  the  last  dead  elephant  lay,  eame 
the  very  eMeoee  and  iacarnation  of  a 
•rogue*  elephant  in  full  charge.  His 
trunk  was  thrown  high  in  the  air,  his 
ears  were  cocked,  his  tail  Btood  high 
above  his  back  as  BtiiF  as  a  poker,  and, 
screaming  exactly  like  the  whistle  of  a 
railway  engine,  he  rushed  upon  me 
through  tiie  h\^  gra«6  with  a  velocity 
that  was  perfectly  wondcrfuL  His  eyes 
flasfied  as  he  came  on,  and  he  had 
singled  me  out  as  his  victim. 

•*  I  have  often  been  in  dangerous  posi- 
tions, but  I  aever  felt  so  totally  devoid 
of  hope  as  I  did  in  this  insUnce.  Tlw 
tangled  grass  rendered  retread  impos- 
sible I  had  only  one  barrel  loaded,  and 
that  was  useless,  as  the  upraised  trunk 
protected  his  forehead.  I  felt  myself 
doomed;  the  few  thoughts  that  rush 
through  men^s  minds  in  sudi  hopeless 
positions  flew  through  mine,  and  I  re- 
solved to  wait  for  him  till  he  was  close 
upon  me  before  I  fired,  honing  that  he 
might  lower  his  trunk  and  expose  his 
forehead. 

''He  rushed  along  at  the  pace  of  a 
horse  in  full  speed;  in  a  few  moments, 
as  the  grass  flew  to  the  right  and  left 
before  him,  he  was  close  upoa  me,  but 
still  his  trunk  wss  raised  and  I  would 
not  fine.  One  second  more,  and  at  this 
headlong  pace  he  was  within  three  feet 
of  me;  down  slashed  his  trunk  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  whip-thong,  and  with  a 
slirill  scream  of  fury  he  was  upon  me. 

'*I  fired  at  that  instant;  but  in  the 
twinklingof  an  eye  I  was  flying  through 
the  air  like  a  ball  from  a  bat  At  the 
moment  of  firing  I  had  jumped  to  the 
left,  but  he  struck  me  with  his  tusk  in 
full  charge  upon  my  right  thigh,  and 
hurled  me  ei^t  or  tern  paces  from  him. 
TktX  very  moment  he  stopped,  and,  tim- 
ing round,  he  beat  the  grass  about  with 
his  trunk,  and  commenced  a  strict  search 
for  me.  1  beard  him  advsncing  close  to 
the  spot  where  1  lay  as  still  as  death, 
knowing  that  my  last  chance  Jay  in  con- 
ceal ment  I  heard  ^e  grassmstfingeioee 
to  the  spot  where  I  lay;  closer  and  dossr 
he  approached,  and  he  at  length  beat  the 
grass  with  his  trunk  severafl  times  exactly 
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above  me.  I  held  my  breath,  momen- 
tarily expecting  to  feel  his  ponderous 
foot  upon  roe.  Although  I  had  not  felt 
the  sensation  of  fear  while  I  had  stood 
opposed  to  him,  I  felt  like  what  I  never 
wish  to  feel  again  while  be  was  deli- 
bcrstely  hunting  me  up^  Fortunately  I 
had  reserved  mv  fire  until  the  rifle  had 
almost  touched  him,  for  the  powder  and 
smoke  hsd  nearly  blinded  him,  and  had 
spoiled  his  acute  power  of  scent  To  mj 
joy  I  heard  the  rustling  of  the  grass  grow 
fainter;  sgain,  I  heard  it  at  a  still  great- 
er distance;  at  length  it  was  gone.** 

**  There  could  not,"  says  our  an- 
thor  naively,  "be  a  better  exemplifi. 
eation  of  a  rogue  than  in  this  ease." 
The  knowing  way  in  which  he  had 
remained   patiently   concealed,    while 
his  enemies  expended  their  ammuni- 
tion  and  energies  upon  the  herd,  and 
the   sudden   and  furious  manner  in 
which  he  came  upon  them,  while  un- 
suspectingly  appropriating    the     tails 
of  his    brethren,  quite  justifies   tins 
opinion  of  Mr.  Baker's.     He  escapes 
triumphantly,  as  he  desorves  to  have 
done,  and  leaves  Mr.  Baker  to  con- 
template his  wounded  leg  for  some 
dsya,  doriog  which  he  b   unable   to 
move.    We  must  do  our  author  the 
justice  to   say  that  he  seeks  his  re- 
venge as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  put  his 
foot  to  the  ground,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  we  find  him  chasing  a  herd, 
until  ho   says  <'my  leg,  which    had 
lost  all  feeung,  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  I  by  sprawling  on  my  &ce,  in- 
capable of  going   a  step   &rther.    I 
had  killed  four  elephants ;  it  was  very 
bad  luck,  as  the   herd  consisted   of 
eleven,  but  my  leg  gave  way  when 
most  required.^    If  Mr.  Baker  is  not 
satisfied,    wef   are.      We    sh^    not, 
therefore,  follow  him  through  the  ex- 
citing details  of  a  jungle   trip,  ^with 
whidn  he  concludes  his  most  interest- 
ing work,  and  from  which  he  and  hia 
two  companions,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley  and  Mr.  E.  Palliser,  return  m 
three  wedcs,  with  a  bag  of  fif^  ele- 
phants, five  deer,  and  two  bufuloea. 
We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  to  the 
reader  ia  search  of  excitement  hy  hia 
fireside  ^ene  it  is  to  be  found — more 
than  onoug^  to  tempt  the  enthusuistie 
sportamao  to  exchange  for  aseaaon  the 
comforts  of  home  lor  the  wild  stirdng 
life  of  the  elefihaiitJianter;  and  we 
may  Fentuie  to  assure  him  that  he 
im  ever  lecur  with  deligiit  to  Ibe 
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enjoyment  and  rough  luxury  that  a 
Jungle-trip  alone  affords,  and  he  will 
be  ready  to  adopt,  as  we  do  ourselves, 
the  concluding  words  of  our  author : 

"The  well-arranged  tent*  the  neatly 
spread  table,  the  beds  forming  a  triangle 
aronnd  the  walU,  and  the  clean  guns 
piled  in  a  long  row  against  the  gun-rack, 
■will  often  recall  a  tableau  in  after  years, 
in  countries  far  from  this  land  of  inde- 
pendence. The  acknowledged  sports  of 
England  will  appear  child's  play;  the 
ezmting  thrill  will  be  wanting,  when  a 
sudden  rush  in  the  jungle  brings  the  rifle 


on  full  cock;  and  the  heavy  guna  will 
become  useless  mementos  of  past  days^ 
like  the  dusty  helraeta  of  yore,  hanging 
up  in  an  old  hall  The  belt  and  the 
hunting-knife  will  alike  share  the  fate  of 
the  good  rifle,  and  the  blade,  now  eo 
keen,  will  blunt  from  sheer  neslect. 
The  slips,  which  have  held  the  necks  of 
dogs  0/ such  staunch  natures^  will  hang 
neglected  from  the  wall ;  and  all  these 
Mvlberwr9<A  wild  sports^  contrasted  witli 
the  puny  implements  of  the  Eiurlish 
chase,  will  awaken  once  more  the  long- 
ing desire  for  the  '  Rifle  and  the  Hound 
in  Ceylon.*" 


gray's  letters. 


We  do  not  intend  upon  the  present 
occasion,  however  legitimate  the  op- 
portunity, to  trespass  long  upon  the 
patience  of  our  readers,  in  discussing 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  Gray^s  poet- 
ical style.  Some  few  remarks  we 
are  tempted  to  make,  chiefly  of  a  con- 
ciliatory character ;  but  we  shall  very 
rapidly  pass  on  to  his  Life  and  Letters, 
which  are  the  more  immediate  sub- 
ject of  the  book  before  us.  In  criti- 
cal debates  upon  English  poetry,  the 
name  of  Gray  has  been  often  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  disputants:  he  has 
been  held  up  as  a  bright  example  by 
one  party,  and  by  another,  as  a  salu- 
tary warning  to  all  youthful  aspirants. 
•*Of  all  English  poets,"  says  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  "  he  was  the  most 
finished  artist.  He  attained  the  blu- 
est degree  of  splendour  of  which 
poetical  style  seems  to  be  capable." 
We  all  know  what  Wordsworth 
thought  of  the  splendour  of  this  po:  t- 
kal  style,  and  now  severely  he  and 
others  have  dealt  with  it 

Poetry  is^  a  very  difficult  subject  to 
reason  about;  and  the  more  refined, 
and  the  more  bold,  and  the  more 
complex  the  associations  of  thought 
hi  which  it  deals,  the  more  diflicult 
qoos  it  become  to  prove,  by  any  pro- 
oesis  of  argument,  that  it  is  good  or 
bad.  Aa  uttle  can  you  teach  a  man 
to  ^ou  poetry,  to  discover  it  when 
ft  lies  Defbre  him,  by  any  rules,  or 
process  of  reasoning,  analytic  or  syn- 


thetic, as  you  could  teach  a  man  by 
the  same  methods  to  write  poetry. 
For  there  is  always  in  the  more  subtle 
kinds  of  poetry  an  element  of  unrea- 
son ;  plain  truth  is  somewhere  set  at 
defiance ;  and  who  can  possibly  draw  the 
line,  or  say  precisely  to  what  extent 
imaginatioD,  under  the  sway  of  feel- 
ing or  sentiment,  shall  be  allowed  to 
transgress  on  the  palpable  verities  of 
our  senses,  or  our  better  judgment  1 
How  can  reason  decide  exactly,  where 
reason  herself  shall  bo  set  aside  in 
favour  of  emotion?  Emotion,  after 
all,  must  have  her  voice  in  the  matter ; 
and  the  final  result  must  be  some  un- 
certain compromise  between  them. 

We  will  draw  an  illustration  of  our 
meaning  from  no  vulgar  critic.  The 
refined  taste  of  Mr.  Lander  will 
be  at  once  admitted ;  nor  will  he  lie 
open  to  tiie  objection  often  brought 
against  our  northern  critics,  thatt  hey 
are  too  metaphyseal  or  analytic  in 
their  strictures  upon  metaphorical 
language.  We  extract  the  two  fol- 
lowing annotations,  from  his  conver- 
sation between  himself  and  Southev, 
on  two  several  passages  in  MiUans 
Paradise  Lost,  They  wfll  aptly  illua- 
trate  the  difficulty  which  every  one 
will  encounter  who  has  to  reason  up- 
on the  right  and  wrong  of  a  poet  s 
imagination  i — 

'*What  a  beautiful  expression  i> 
there  in  verse  646,  which  I  do  not  le- 
member  that  any  critic  has  noticed — 


The  Oarreepondenee  of  Tbomas  Gkat  and  William  IfASON,  wiik  IfUee  and  Miut- 
Pratiofu.     By  the  Rav.  John  MnPFoan,  Vioar  of  Benhaa 
CUut's  Worki.    Aldine  Edition. 
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*  Obtain  the  brow  of  Mrae  kigk-dimhinjfhWi:' 
Hero  the  hill  itself  is  instinct  with  life 
and  activity." 

Agreed;  it  is  a  beautiful  expres- 
sion ;  and  if  any  one  insists  that  a  hill 
does  not  climb,  but  is  a  thing  to  be 
climbed  upon,  we  pronounce  him  a 
blockhead  for  his  pains.  Nevertheless 
ikiQ  blockhead  has  palpable  truth  upon 
his  side.  The  hill  does  not  climb  in 
fact,  and  there  is  no  process  we  know 
of  by  which  it  can  be  made  to  climb 
in  his  imagination.  Now  for  our  se- 
cond comment — 

*«' Sago  he  stood. 
With  Atkmtean  BhoiiMers  lit  to  bear 
The  Wfight  of  mightieat  mooarcbies.* 

Often  and  often  have  these  verses 
been  quoted  without  a  suspicion  how 
strongly  the  corjX)real  is  substituted 
for  the  moral.  However  Atlantean 
his  shoulders  might  be,  the  might  of 
monarchies  could  no  more  be  support- 
ed by  them  than  by  the  shoulders  of 
a  grasshopper.'^ 

Here,  Mr.  Landor  takes  part  with 
plain  matter-of-fact  against  that  play 
of  poetkj  imagination,  which  often 
succeeds  in  making  one  deep  and  har- 
monious impression  out  of  incongru- 
ous materials,  merely  by  the  dexterous 
rapidity  with  which  tliese  are  passed 
before  the  mind.  We  confess  to  have 
admired  the  bold,  vague,  instantane- 
ous, transitory  combination  of  physi- 
cal with  moral  properties,  which  we 
have  in  these  celebrated  lines.  The 
monarchies  do  not  rest  directly  on 
the  *'  shoulders,'*  but  on  the  sage  man 
with  these  broad  shoulders,  and  the 
epithet  "Atlantean,"  by  suggesting 
immediately  a  mythological  person, 
has  already  half  allegorised  the  figure. 
The  shoulders  which  are  for  an  in- 
stant brought  before  the  mind's  eye, 
have  never  supported  any  less  hon- 
ourable weight  than  that  of  a  whole 
world.  Mr.  liindor,  however,  may 
be  right;  we  are  not  disputing  the 
correctness  of  his  critknsm;  we  are 
only  pointing  out  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject  Mr.  Landor 
may  be  right ;  but  what  answer  would 
he  give  to  the  man  of  plain  under- 
standing  who  did  not  comprehend  how 
a  hill  could  climb,  and  who  should 
insist  upon  it,  that  a  mound  of  earth 
could  no  more  be  "instinct  with  life 
and  activity"  than  broad  shoulders 
could  help  a  man  to  govern  well  1 


Turning  over  the  pages  of  a  work 
of  Meinherr  Feuchtersieben  on  Medi- 
cal Psychology,  we  met  with  the  re- 
mark, that  the  effort  to  enjoy  or  at- 
tend to  some  of  our  finer  sensations 
was  not  always  followed  by  an  in- 
crease in  those  pleasurable  sensations. 
Thus,  he  says,  we  distend  our  nostrils 
and  inspire  vigorously  when  we  would 
take  our  fill  of  some  agreeable  odour, 
and  yet  certain  of  the  more  refined 
scents  escape  us  by  this  very  effort 
to  seize  ana  appropriate  them.  Pass- 
ing by  a  bed  of  violets,  the  flowers 
themselves  perhaps  unseen,  how 
charming  a  fragrance  has  hit  upon 
the  unwarned  sense!  Turn  back, 
and  strenuously  inhale  for  the  very 
purpose  of  enjoying  it  more  fully,  the 
fairy  favour  has  escaped  you.  It 
floated  on  the  air,  playing  with  the 
sense  of  him  who  sought  not  for  it; 
but  quite  refusing  to  m  fed  upon  vo- 
raciously by  the  prying  and  dilated 
nostril.  Something  like  this  may  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  poetical  en- 
joyment. The  susceptible  reader  feels 
it,  though  he  sought  it  not,  and  the 
more  varied  the  culture  of  his  mind, 
the  more  likely  is  ho  to  be  visited  by 
this  pleasure ;  but  it  will  not  be  cap- 
tured by  any  effort  of  hard,  vigorous 
attention,  or  the  merely  scrutinising 
intellect  The  poetry  of  the  verse, 
like  the  fragrance  of  the  violet,  will 
not  be  rudely  seized;  and  he  who 
knits  his  brow  and  strains  his  faculty 
of  thought  over  the  light  and  musk»l 
page  may  wonder  how  it  happens 
that  the  charm  grotws  less  as  his  de- 
sire to  fix  and  to  appropriate  it  has 
increased. 

When,  therefore,  we  discuss  the 
merits  of  a  poetical  style,  we  enter 
upon  a  subject  on  which  we  must  not 
expect  to  reason  with  strict  certainty, 
or  arrive  at  very  dogmatic  conclusions. 
To  the  last  some  minds  will  find  a  glo- 
rious imagination,  where  others  will 
perceive  only  a  logical  absurdity. 
We  can  only  come,  as  we  have  said, 
to  some  compromise  between  reason 
and  emotion.  They  meet  together  in 
the  arena  of  imagination,  and  must 
settle  their  rival  claims  as  they  best 
can. 

That  Gray  was  a  true  poet  surely  no 
one  will  deny.  Who  has  bequeathed, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  or  volume 
of  his  wriUngSy  a  greater  number  of 
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those  individual    lines   and  passages  from^  so  it  can  never  go  home  straigfat- 
which  live  in  the  memory  of  all  men,    way  to  any  human  soul. 


and  are  recognised  as  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  a  ^ven  thought  or  sentt- 


Sven  tnougnt  or  senu- 
ritish  world  has  pro- 
duced ?  But  such  lines  and  passages 
rarely  bear  the  stamp  of  the  poet's 
mannerism.  They  would  not  have 
gained  their  universal  acceptation  if 
they  had.  Highest  excellence  is  all 
of  one  style.  That  manner  which 
constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Gray, 
and  which  distinguishes  him  from  other 
poets,  we  certainly  do  not  admire,  and  *"y 
we  will  give  the  best  reasons  for  our 
dislike  to  it  that  we  are  able. 

Poetry  we  have  somewhere  heard 
defined  as  **  pas^onate  rhythmical  ex- 
pression ;"  and,  if  our  memory  fail  us, 
kdA.  we  do  not  quote  correctly*  we  ne- 


We  might  venture  even  to  take  for 
an  instance  the  popular  line — 


"  E^en  in  our  ashes  lire  thoir  wonted  fires.** 

This  quotation  has  obtained  a  general 
currency:  "ashes"  and  their  "fires" 
bear  each  other  out  so  well,  that  the 
careless  reader  has  no  doubt  the 
meaning  is  all  right.  Yet  we  suspect 
that  very  many  quote  the  line  without 
distinct  meaning  whatever  at- 
tached to  it  And  for  this  reason,— 
no  Englishman  would  ever  naturally 
have  expressed  the  seuiiment  m  this 
language.  Men,  at  least  some  men, 
are  careful  where  they  shall  lay  their 
bones;    they    would    sleep    amongst 


▼ertheless  venture  to  promulgate  this    ^tf*jjf***f^^**^®5,®®"°^.^®f'  ^^ 

as  a  very  sufficient  definition.    It  is    "  ' 

passionate  rhythmical  expression ;  and 

\i  becomes  imaginative   because  it  is 

passionate.     Bvery  one    knows    that 

strong  feeling  runs  to  metaphor  and 

imagery  to  express  itself ;  or,  in  other 

words,  that  a  predominant  sentiment 

will  gather  round  itself  a  host  of  kin-  ,         w  . 

dred  ideas  held  often  together  by  almost    pressed  viith  such  a  feeling,  go  back 

imperceptible    associations.      In    pro-    »«  imagination  to  classic  times,  when 

porUon  as  the  mind  is  full  of  ideas  or    tbe  body  was    burnt,   and  speak  of 

remembered  objects,  will  be  the  com-   "ashes"     which    never    will    exist, 

plex  structure  which  will  grow  out  of  »tber  than  of  the  slumbering  corpse 

this  operation.     It  is  not,  therefore,    wbich  his  eye  must  be  following,  - 


children;  some  seek  a  retired  spot; 
some  where  friends  will  congregate; 
some  choose  the  sun,  and  some  the 
shadow.  They  endue  the  dead  clay 
that  will  be  lying  under  the  turf  with 
some  vague  sentiment  of  feeling— 
with  some  residue  of  the  old  anee- 
tions.    Would  any  Englishman,   im- 


because  a  strain  is  complex,  ornate, 
or  full  of  learning,  that  it  ceases  to 
be  spontaneous  or  natural.  If  Milton 
rolls  out  thought  after  thought, 
gathered  from  the  literature  of  Rome 
or  Greece,  the  verse  may  be  quite 
as  natural,  quite  as  genuine  an  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  as  any  ballad 
m  the  Percy  Reliques.  But  what  is 
desired  is,  that,  learned  or  not^  the 
strain  have  this  character  of  spon- 
taneity, that  it  be  the  language  in  which 


he  speaks,  into  the  earth  ? 
whole  stanza : — 


Here  is  the 


*^  On  some  fond  breast  tho  pwrtiny  sovl  relies, 
Some  plons  drops  the  closing  eye  reqnires, 

E'en  from  tlie  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  Ihetr  wonted  flree." 

It  is  altogetlier,  it  will  be  seen,  a  very 
elaborate  structure.  Gray  was  a  ge- 
nuine lover  of  nature ;  yet  he  would 
rather  make  a  patchwork  out  of 
poetical  phrases,  and  tho    traditional 


"'     ,  1  L  -1  ^     J         .  imagery  of  the  poets,  than  place  him- 

*ome  nu,rMhas^enl^_  and  *pcnUane.^  self  in  the  scene  he  metot  to  describe, 


(msly  thought.    Wo  ao  not  mean,  of 

course,  that  the  style  should  not  be 

corrected    by    afterthought,    but    the 

corrections    should   be    made  in  the 

aame  spirit,  the  hmguago  moving  from 

the  thought  and  passion  of  the  man. 

Now,  there  is  muih  of  Gray's  writing    T'"''"  '^'^\  "^^^  "^T  *"'^** 

of  which  it   cannot  be  Jd  that  th!    ^*^^  """^^  "^  ^"^  f^i^i^:- 

language  or  imagery  flows    by   any 

such   spontaneous  process;    in  whidi 

we  are  perpetually  reminded  of  effort 

and  artifice,  whkih,  as  it  never  came 


and  watch  in  imagination  the  effects 
it  would  produce  upon  him.  The 
critics  have  remarked  that,  in  the 
opening  stanzas  of  tiie  Elegyy  events 
are  described  as  contemporaneous 
which  must  have  been  successive.  We 


**  Now  ftdes  the  glimmering  landscape  oa  ths 
fight." 

And  in  the  next,  we  have  advanced  into 
the  perfect  moonlight : — 
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**  8«T«  tlMt  from  yonder  ivy-maatled  tower 
Tlie    BopiDif   owl   doee  to  tlie    noon  com- 
pUia, 

Of  such  as,  wandering  aear  ber  secret  bowV, 
MtAnt  her  ancient  solitary  reign/' 

It  may  be  argued,  indeed,  that  time 
does  not  stand  still  with  the  poet; 
and  that,  as  he  lingered  in  the  church- 
yard, twilight  had  given  way  to  mid- 
night. But  we  are  afraid  that  the 
true  answer  is  simply  this — that  the 
ivy-mantled  tower,  the  moon,  and 
the  owl,  were,  at  all  events,  to  be  in- 
troduced as  fit  accompaniments  of  the 
scene ;  and  that  no  question  was  ever 
asked  how  they  would  harmonise  with 
the  sunset  view  of  distant  fields,  that 
we  had  glanced  at  just  before. 

**Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave. 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  !*' 

That  one  who  loved  mountains,  and 
frequented  them,  should  put  a  string 
of  unmeaning  words  like  these  into 
ihe  mouth  of  his  Welsh  bard !  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  them.  Give 
your  Welsh  harper  the  finest  ear 
imaginable,  and  put  him  on  what 
mountain  you  will,  what  **  desert 
eaves  ^'  will  he  hear  sighing  in  re- 
sponse to  giant  oaks,  ana  these  again 
to  the  torrent  beneath  ? 

'*0'er    thee,   oh   King]   their   hundred   anns 

they  wave, 
Revenge  on  thee  in  hoaner  murmurs  breathe.** 

The  oaks  waving  in  wrath  ^  their 
hundred  arms,"  is  a  fine  frenzy 
enough ;  but  it  is  spoilt  again  by  the 
"hoarser  murmurs  breathe," — words 
in  which  no  man  ever  thought. 

Instances  of  this  artificial  manner 
of  building  up  the  rhyme,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  multiply.  Let  us  ra^ 
ther  drop  a  hint  against  carrying  our 
strictures  to  an  undue  degree  of  seve- 
rity. There  is,  especially,  a  running 
charge  of  plagiarism  brought  against 
Gray,  and  all  such  comjiosile  poets, 
wfak:h  is  alto^ther  unfair.  If  they 
have  formed  their  style  in  the  study  of 
other  poets,  it  follows  that  they  must 
repeat  the  phrases  of  their  predeces- 
sors; but  if  they  do  this  in  the  ex- 
pression of  a  new  thought  of  their 
own,  such  use  of  their  language  must 
not  be  described  as  plagiarism.  A 
critk:  before  us  thus  comments  on 
some  lines  in  the  Elegy : — 


*<  Their    farrow    oft    the    stubborn    glebt    baa 
hroke; 
How    jocund     did    they    drive    their    team 


tiow    jocun< 


I 


How    bent    the  woods   beneath     their    Hunh 

"  This  stanza  is  made  up  of  varioua 
pieces  inlaid.  *  Stubborn  glebe*  is  from 
Gay;  *  drive  a-field'  from  Milton; 
*  st^y  stroke'  from  Spenser."*  Now, 
there  is  not  one  of  these  expressions 
whkh  does  not  here  fall  very  properly 
into  its  place ;  and  a  writer  famiUar 
with  poetic  diction  would  make  use 
of  them  without  any  reference  to  the 
authors  from  whcnn  they  might  have 
been,  in  the  first  place,  received.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
any  one  to  compose  in  this  mosaic 
fashion ;  nor  is  there  any  end  to  the 
charges  of  plagiarism  that  might,  on 
this  principle,  be  brought  If  such 
expres^ons  as  '*  sturdy  stroke,"  and 
^*  drive  a-field  "  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
ownership  of  some  predecessor,  one 
does  not  see  how  one  is  to  move  at 
all.  The  language  of  the  country, 
like  its  arable  land,  is  all  ap- 
propriated. In  the  passage  here 
commented  on,  the  critic  needed 
not  have  stopped  where  he  did. 
*<  How  jocund,"  he  might  have  added, 
is  from  Fletcher,  and  '*  how  bent  the 
woods,"  from  Dryden ;  and  then  only 
consider  if  these  three  lines  were 
composed  after  such  a  fashion,  what 
a  wonderful  piece  of  workmanship 
they  must  be!  Whilst  we  are 
as  hostile  as  any  to  laborious,  con- 
scions  artifice,  or  the  mere  repetition 
of  traditional  phrases  and  images,  we 
must  deprecate  a  species  of  criticism 
which  would  shut  out  the  poet  from 
his  legitimate  resources,  deter  him 
from  the  careful  study  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  either  drive  him  into  a 
poor,  timid,  barren  style  of  composi- 
tion, or  else  induce  him  to  seek  the 
praise  of  originality  by  coining  new 
words  and  fantastical  expressions. 

We  must  now  address  ourselves  to 
the  work  before  us.  Hie  Correspond- 
ence of  Gray  and  Mason,  as  here  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  careful  editorship 
of  Mr.  Mitford. 

Mr.  Mitford  has  by  his  editorial  of- 
fices for  ever  associated  his  own  name 
with  that  of  the  poet  Gray.    In  the 


♦  Gbay's  Works,  Appendix,  vol  i.  p.  112. 
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Aldino  edition  of  his  works  ho  per- 
formed the  ^ood  office  of  restoring  the 
genuine  text  of  Gray's  letters,  which 
his  first  biographer,  Mason,  had  so 
singularly  garbled.  For  this  and  other 
gomi  services  of  the  same  kind  the 

Sublic  were  already  indebted  to  Mr. 
[itford.  He  has  now,  we  presume, 
completed  his  labours  on  this  subject 
by  the  publication  of  The  Correspond- 
emxof  Gray  cmd  Mason  in  the  form 
Mason  himself  had  preserved  it,  with 
copious  notes  explanatory  of  all  things 
necessary  to  be  known,  and  some 
which,  we  are  happy  to  think,  are  not 
quite  necessary  items  in  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  publication  of  this  octavo  vol- 
mne  in  its  separate  form  was,  we 
Buppose,  inevitable.  The  course  of 
editorial  labours  will  not  run  smooth 
any  more  than  any  other  courses.  In 
due  order  of  things,  Mr.  Mitford,  when 
he  prepared  his  edition  of  Graifs  Let- 
ten  for  the  press,  should  have  had 
the  materials  which  form  this  volume 
pat  into  his  hands:  he  could  then 
have  incorporated  in  his  book  such 
additions  to  the  letters  of  Gray  as  are 
to  bo  found  here;  he  could  have 
avoided  reprinting  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  tliom,  and  might  have  given  us 
Buch  of  the  letters  of  Mason  (none 
others  are  of  the  least  value)  as  throw 
Kght  npon  the  biography  and  writings 
of  the  poet  Gray.  But  this  natural 
order  of  things  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted. It  was,  we  must  presume,  after 
the  Aldine  edition  had  been  printed  that 
the  manuscript  of  Mason  came  under 
bis  inspection.  Thus  this  lai^e  new 
volume  was  judged  indispensable,  al- 
though it  is  manifestly  destined  to  a 
very  brief  existence ;  and,  in  spite  of 
its  luxury  of  type,  and  its  neat  livery 
of  green  and  gold,  must  be  absorbed, 
ita  personality  entirely  lost,  in  the 
next  and  more  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Gray. 

When  Mason  prepared  the  letters 
of  his  distinguished  friend  for  pub- 
lication, he  was  not  sufficiently  un- 
reasonable to  thrust  many  of  his 
own  upon  the  notice  of  tlie  reader; 
but  he  took  care  to  preserve  care- 
folly  in  a  manuscript  volume  the 
correspondence  of  both  parties,  or 
at  least  such  portions  of  his  own 
letters  as  he  thought  were  cre- 
ditable   to     himself.      This     manu- 


script volume  he  bequeathed  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Stonhewer ;  from  him  "  it 
pas.sed,'*  Mr.  Mitford  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  *Mnto  the  hands  of  bis  rela^ 
tive,  Mr.  Bright  of  Skeffiugton  Hall, 
Leicestershire.  Wlien,  in  the  year 
1845,  the  library  of  Gray  was  sold 
by  the  sons  of  that  gentleman,  then 
deceased,  this  volume  of  Correspond- 
ence was  purchased  by  Mr.  Penn  of 
Stoke  Park,  and  by  Mm  was  kindly 
placed  in  my  hands  for  publication." 

Mr.  Mitford  has  not  only  judged  ft 
worthy  of  a  separate  publication,  but 
has  bestowed  the  utmost  pains  in  pre- 
paring it  for  the  press.  His  indus^ 
trial  annotation  strikes  us  with  a  sort 
of  wonder.  We  are  amazed  at  tho 
pertinacity  of  research,  aJI  the  more 
laudable,  we  presume,  because  the 
prize  held  forth  was  of  such  almost 
inappreciable  value.  "So  you  have 
christened  Mr.  Dayrolles'  chTld,"  says 
Mr.  Gray  to  the  Rev.  William  Mason, 
and  passes  on,  regardless,  to  other 
matter — to  something  pertaining  to 
tho  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
qner.  Not  so  the  conscientious  editor. 
Who  is  this  Mr.  Dayi'olles?  and  why 
has  the  christening  of  his  child  by  tho 
Rev.  William  Mason  been  glanced  at 
by  the  poet?  Forthwith  a  ransack- 
ing amongst  all  memoirs ;  we  are  re- 
ferred to  Chesterfield's  LeUers,  Maty's 
edition,  and  Lord  Mahon^s  editk)n,  and 
Walpole's  Miscellanemis  Letters;  and 
at  length,  in  a  manuscript  memoran- 
dum (so  far  do  we  extend  our  re- 
searches), we  find  the  bit  of  scandal : 
this  "  Mr.  Dayrolles'  child  "  is  not  the 
child  of  Mr.  DayroHes  at  all,  but  of 
one  Mr.  Stanhope ;  and  to  this  it  was 
that,  we  are  told,  "  Mr.  Gray  silently 
pointed."— P.  129. 

It  is  not  always  that  we  get  even 
such  a  result.  Sometimes  we  have  a 
long  list  of  references,  with  some 
dates  and  facts,  dry  as  a  parish  regis- 
ter. Here  is  a  note  on  a  certain  Mr. 
Cambridge. 

"On  Mr.  Cambridge  and  his  habits  of 
conversation,  see  *  walpole*8  Letters  to 
Lad]^  Ossory,'  vol.  i.  pp.  132,  140,  410. 
vol.  ii.  p.  242 ;  Walpole  to  Mason,  vol 
i.  p.  286;  and  'Nichors  Literary  lUua- 
trationa,'  vol.  i.  p.  1 80 ;  and  *  Rocking- 
ham Memoirfi,'  vol.  i.  p.  215,  for  his  let- 
ter to  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  June,  1765. 
In  conversation  be  was  said  to  be  lull  of 
entertainment,  liveliness^  and  anecdote. 
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One  sarcastic  joke  on  Capabilitj  Brown 
testifies  his  wit,  and  his  ScrihUr%adh\XW. 
iiirvives  in  the  praises  of  Dr.  Wart  on ; 
yet  the  radical  fanlt  that  pervades  it  is 
well  shown  in  Annual  Review,  ii.  684,** 
«-P.  184. 

Even  the  ^'  one  sarcastic  joke '"  we 
are  not  permitted  to  hear;  but  we 
are  kindly  told  in  what  volume  of 
the  Annual  Review  we  shall  find  the 
''radical  faulty"  pointed  out  of  a 
satire  that  lives  only  *^in  the  praises 
of  Dr.  Warton."  One  more  instance 
we  must  select)  that  our  readers  may 
form  some  just  appreciation  of  the 
indefatigable  research  of  our  learned 
editor.  The  name  of  Sir  Richard 
Lyttleton  being  mentioned,  we  are 
invited  to  the  perusal  of  the  following 
note: — 

"Richard  Lyttleton,  K.B.  He  mar- 
ried the  Lady  Rachel  Russell,  sister  of 
John  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  widow  of 
Scrope  ^erton,  Duke  of  Bridgewnter. 
He  was  nrst  page  of  honour  to  Queen 
Caroline ;  then  successively  Captain  of 
Marines^  Aide-de-Oamp  to  the  Earl  of 
Stair  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  and 
Deputy  Quartermaster-General  in  South 
Britain,  with  the  rank  of  Lieut-Colonel 
and  Lieut-General,  &,o.  He  was  fifth 
son  of  Sir  Thomas,  fourth  bnronet  and 
younger  brother  of  George,  First  Lord 
Lyttleton. — See  some  letters  by  him  in 
'Chatham  Correspondence,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
^  178,  Ac.  He  was  Governor  of  Minorca 
'  in  1764,  and  subsequently  Governor  of 
Guernsey. — See  'Wnlpole's  Misc.  Let- 
ters.* iv.  pp.  863,  424.  He  died  in  1770. 
Bib  hifttse,  in  the  Harley  Street  corner^ 
1  Cavendish  Square^  was  bought  by  the 
Princess  Emily,  and  was  afterwards  Mr. 
Hope's,  and  then  Mr.  Watson  Taylor'a — 
See  'Grenville  Papers,'  i.  pp.  49,  249; 
and  ii.  pp.  442,  449.  Wfien  in  Minorca, 
he  was  involved  in  some  dixpnte  with 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  held  a  situation 
under  him. — See  reference  to  it  in  *  Wal- 
pole's  Letters  to  Lord  Hertford,*  Feb. 
6,  1764." 

All  this,  we  doubt  not,  is  very 
praiseworthy ;  but  wnere  is  it  to  end  ? 
A  learned  man  writing  to  another 
learned  man,  says,  in  honest,  blunt 
vernacular,  "Have  you  seen  Mr. 
Thomson?"  and  passes  on  to  other 
matter.  Is  the  hcait  of  an  editor  to 
beat  within  him  till  he  has  discovered 
who  this  Thomson  was,  and  every- 
thing discoverable  about  him — ^what 
house    ho    lived    in,   and    whom    he 


quarrelled  with?  This  Thomson  is 
mentioned  only  once,  and  we  have  no- 
thing of  him  but  his  name.  The  more 
mysterious,  seems  the  indefatigable 
editor  to  think ;  and  the  more  merito- 
rious, if  from  BO  sli^t  a  clue  he  can 
succeed  in  identifying  this  defunct 
Thomson.  Whereupon  a  ransacking 
of  all  libraries  and  innumerable  refer- 
ences,— see  this,  see  that!  see,  see! 
We  wonder  if  there  is  any  one  man  in 
Great  Britain,  not  an  editor,  so  labo- 
riously idle  as  to  climb  the  steps  Of  a 
library  to  see  after  all  these  surprising 
discoveries. 

Books,  it  seems,  are  used  by  different 
persons  for  very  different  purposes. 
Some  build  up  theories  of  all  sorts 
with  them ;  children  take  them  out  of 
the  book-case,  and  build  houses  and 
castles  with  them,  perhaps  almost  as 
substantial ;  the  gooa  monks  in  one  of 
the  monasteries  of  the  Levant,  Mr. 
Curzon  tells  us,  used  them  as  mats,  or 
cushions,  to  protect  their  bare  feet  from 
the  cold  pavement  of  the  chapel ;  and 
others,  again,  pull  them  about,  and  toss 
over  the  leaves,  with  restless  agitation 
— to  find  who  Mr.  Thomson  waa!  Of 
the  two  last,  we  infinitely  prefer  the 
quiet  serviceable  employment  of  them 
fy  the  monks  whom  Mr.  Curzou 
visited. 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains" 
— there  must  be  a  charm  in  labour  edi- 
torial that  only  editors  can  know. 
There  is  withal,  it  seems,  a  gravity  of 
duty,  a  weight  of  responsibility,  which 
they  only  can  duly  appreciate.  We 
are  happy  to  hear,  that  m  proportion 
to  the  dulness  is  the  virtue  of  their 
labours.  "  To  give  some  personality,** 
says  our  present  editor  in  his  preface, 
**  to  names,  most  of  them  new,  even  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mon  biographies  of  Gray,  has  been 
ibund,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty ;  and  success  has  only 
been  attained  by  the  assistance  of  vari- 
ous friends.  To  have  passed  over  this 
part  of  the  task  would  have  been  un- 
satisfactory, and  considered  a  derelic" 
tion  ofdtity .'"  It  is  added,  with  a  little 
inconsistency,  that  the  persons  whose 
names  are  here  heard  for  the  first  time, 
^  formed  the  select  and  intimate  society 
of  one  who  was  not  remarkable  for  the 
facility  with  which  his  acquaintance 
was  gained."  What  intimate  friend 
have  we  here  added  to  the  well-known 
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figt?  Bat  let  as  grant  that  the  mantle 
of  the  poet  ennooles  all  it  touches, 
does  the  Reverend  William  Mason  also 
Tsnk  among  the  ms{Hred? — for  we  find 
tiiat  his  letters  are  edited  with  the  same 
reverential  care. 

We  shall  be  answered,  that  if  we  do 
not  think  highly  of  the  immortal  au- 
thor of  ElfndcL,  and  Caractacu»^  and 
The  English  Garden,  others  do.  Mr. 
Mitford  does.  *'The  place  in  his  li- 
brary was  pf»inted  out  to  me,"  he  pa- 
thetically tells  us,  "where  Mason 
usually  sate  and  wrote.  His  poetical 
chair — sedes  beata — was  hiTiily  6©- 
queathed  to  me  ;  and  I  have  left  ii  by 
wUl  to  the  Poet  Lcmreate  of  the  dayy 
that  it  Trntji  rest  anumgat  the  sacred 
IfTotherhoodr  What  an  announce- 
ment for  Mr.  Tennyson  to  read !  What 
will  he  do  with  the  chair  when  it 
comes?  A  superstitious  man  would 
hardly  venture  to  sit  in  it.  Who 
knows  what  spirit  of  drowsiness  may 
be  still  clinging  about  it  ? 

If  we  have  oeen  provoked  into  any 
impatient  remarks  on  this  excess  of 
editorship,  we  would  at  the  same 
time  express— as  we  feel-^— an  undimi- 
nished respect  for  Mr.  Mitfurd.  He  is 
a  literary  veteran  who  has  performed 
many  a  good  service.  We  would 
rather  retract,  every  word,  and  beg 
that  every  expression  be  set  down  to 
mere  petulance  on  our  part,  than  be 
thought  wanting  in  personal  respect 
to  one  who  has  well  earned  his  re- 
putable position  in  the  world  of  letters. 
but  we  cannot  help  ourselves;  we 
must  '*  tell  the  tale,  as  the  tale  tells 
itself  to  us. 

Of  the  few  additions  made  in  the 
present  volume  to  the  letters  of  Gray, 
those  which  congratulate  Mason  on 
his  clerical  promotion,  and  on  his  mar- 
riage, are  amongst  the  most  sprightly 
ana  entertaining.  The  following  ex- 
tracts may  be  new  to  our  readers : — 

**  Dkab  Mason, — It  is  a  mercy  that  old 
men  are  mortal,  and  that  dignified  der* 

f^men  know  how  to  keep  their  word, 
heartily  rejoice  with  you  in  your  es- 
tablifthraent»  and  with  myself  that  I  have 
lived  to  see  it — to  see  your  insatiable 
mouth  stopped,  and  your  anxious  peri- 
wig at  redt  and  slumbering  in  a  stall. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  you  see,  is  dead ; 
there  is  a  fine  opening.  Is  there  nothing 
farther  to  tempt  youf  Feel  your  own 
pulse,  and  answer  me  seriously.    It  rains 


precentorships ;  you  have  only  to  hold 
up  your  skirts  to  catch  thenL**  •  •  • 

"Dear  Doctor. — ^I  send  your  reve- 
rence the  leMon,  Ae.  No  sooner  do  peo- 
ple feel  their  income  increase  thau  tliej 
want  amusement  Why,  what  need 
liave  you  of  anj  other  than  to  sit  like  a 
Japanese  divinity,  with  your  hands  fold- 
ed on  your  fat  belly,  wrapped,  and,  as  it 
were,  annihilated  m  the  eontemplation 
of  your  own  eopuaes  and  revenues  V 

His  felicitations  upon  his  friend's 
marriage  are  not  always  distinguished 
for  their  delicacy.  With  full  allow- 
ance for  the  dinerenee  of  the  times, 
we  still  encounter  a  certain  coarseness 
we  should  not  have  expected  in  the 
fastidious  Gray.  But  the  following 
is  a  very  charming  letter : — 

'*  Dk.\r  Mason, — Res  est  sacra  miser 
(says  the  poet),  but  I  say  it  is  the  hnppy 
noan  that  is  the  sacred  thing,  and  there- 
fore let  the  profane  keep  their  dialanee. 
He  is  one  of  Lucretius'  sods,  supremely 
blest  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
felicity,  and  what  has  he  to  do  with  wor- 
shippere?  This,  mind,  is  the  fir»t  reason 
why  I  did  not  come  to  York;  the  second 
is,  that  I  do  not  love  confinement^  and 
probably  by  next  summer  mav  be  per- 
mitted to  touch  whom,  and  where,  and 
with  what  I  think  fit,  without  givios 
you  any  offence ;  the  third  and  last*,  ana 
not  the  least  perhaps^  is,  that  the  finan- 
ces were  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  I  could 
not  exactly  do  what  I  wished,  but  was 
obliged  to  come  the  shortest  road  to 
town  and  recruit  them.  I  do  not  justly 
know  what  your  taste  in  reasons  may  be 
since  jou  altered  your  condition,  but 
there  is  the  ingenious,  the  petulant,  and 
the  dull ;  anv  one  would  have  done,  for 
in  my  conscience  I  do  not  believe  yoo 
care  a  halfpenny  for  reasons  at  present : 
so  God  bless  ye  both,  and  give  ye  all  ye 
wish,  when  ye  are  restored  to  the  use  of 
your  wishes. 

**  I  am  returned  from  Scotland  charm- 
ed with  my  expedition :  it  is  of  the 
Highlands  I  speak ;  the  Lowlands  are 
worth  seeing  once,  but  the  mountains 
are  ecstatic,  and  ought  to  be  vii^ited 
in  pilgrimage  once  a-year.  None  but 
those  monstrous  creatures  of  God  know 
how  to  join  so  much  beauty  with  so 
much  horror.  A  fig  for  your  poets, 
painters,  gardeners,  and  clergymen, 
that  have  not  been  amone  them; 
their  imagination  can  be  made  up  of 
nothing  but  bowling-greens,  flowering 
shrub?,  horse  ponds,  Heet-ditches,  shell 
grottoes,  and  Chinese  raila  Then  I  had 
to   beautiful   an   autumn — ^Italy   coold 
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bard] J  produce  a  nobler  scene — and  this 
so  sweetly  contrasted  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  nastinesa,  and  total  want  of  ac- 
commodation, that  Scotland  only  can 
snpplyl  Oh,  you  would  have  blessed 
yourself  I     I  shall  certainly  go  again." 

"Dear  Masow, — I  rejoice;  but  has 
she  common  sense?  Is  she  a  gentle- 
woman t  Has  she  money  f  Has  she  a 
noseff  I  know  she  sings  a  little,  and 
twiddles  on  the  harpsichord,  hammers  at 
8enUment,and  puts  nerself  in  an  attitude, 
admires  a  cast  in  the  eye,  and  can  say 
Elfrida  by  heart  But  these  are  only  the 
Tirtues  of  a  maid.  Do  let  her  have  some 
wife-like  qualities,  and  a  double  portion 
of  prudence,  as  she  will  have  not  only 
herself  to  govern  but  you  also,  and  that 
with  an  absolute  sway.  Your  friends^  I 
doubt  not,  will  suffer  for  it  However, 
we  are  very  happy,  and  have  no  other 
wish  tlian  to  see  you  settled  in  the  world. 
We  beg  Tou  would  not  stand  fiddling 
about  it^  but  be  married  forthwith." 

It  is  impossiblo,  and  indeed  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  the  editor,  to 
regard  this  present  volume  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  supplement  to 
his  edition  of  the  Works  of  Gray.  We 
must  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  revert 
briefly  to  the  life  and  letters  as  they 
are  set  forth  in  this  preceding  publica- 
tion. It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Mitford 
was  not  fortunate  even  here  in  the 
order  and  method  in  which  his  ma- 
terials reached  him,  and  were  conse- 
quently arranged.  Fresh  accessions 
came  in  at  the  latest  hour;  a  fifth 
volume  was  to  be  added,  in  which 
there  was  much  repetition ;  whole 
letters  being  reprinted  that  had  already 
appeared  in  their  place  in  the  previous 
volumes.  Sometimes  also  an  interest- 
ing fact  is  slipped  into  an  appendix, 
where  it  may  chance  to  have  escaped 
the  eye  of  all  but  very  attentive 
readers. 

One  such  fact  arrested  our  own 
attention,  and  is  a  fact  of  great  signi- 
ficance. To  some  of  our  readers  we 
may  be  rendering  a  welcome  service 
by  bringing  it  forward.  We  are 
referred  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  as 
the  authority  for  it 

Few  lives,  even  of  literary  men, 
are  said  to  have  been  more  devoid  of 
incident  than  Gray's ;  yet  it  is  proba- 
ble that^  if  we  could  lift  the  curtain 
from  his  domestic  life  during  the 
period  of  his  youth,  we  should  find 
tiiat  it  was  disturbed  enough,  and  of 


such  a  nature  as  must  have  left  deep 
traces  in  the  subsequent  character  of 
the  man.  Gray,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, was  (to  adopt  the  lansfuage  of 
Honu^e  Walpole)  **  the  son  of  a  money 
scrivener  by  Mary  Antrobus,  a  mil- 
liner in  Cornhill,  and  sister  to  two 
Antrobus's  who  were  ushers  of  Eton 
School.  He  was  bom  in  1716,  and 
educated  at  Eton  College,  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  his  uncles, 
who  took  prodigious  pains  with  him, 
which  answered  exceedingly.  From 
Eton  he  went  to  Peter  House  at 
Cambridge,"  &45.  &c.  So  in  all  bio- 
graphies glides  on  the  simple  account 
of  his  career.  Nothing  is  said  of  that 
homo  in  Cornhill,  or  wherever  it  was 
in  the  City. 

But  now,  some  years  ago,  at  a  sale 
of  books  belonging  to  one  Isaac  Reid, 
there  was  purchased  a  manuscript 
volume  of  law  cases,  written  out  very 
probably  by  some  studious  pupil,  for 
his  future  behoof  and  instruction. 
Amongst  these  law  cases  was  one 
drawn  up  by  the  mother  of  Gray,  or 
by  some  one  on  her  part,  and  laid 
formally  before  counsel  lor  hb  opinion. 
It  reveals  in  its  one  solitary  statement 
the  history  of  years ;  it  tells  of  domes- 
tic discord  of  the  harshest  character, 
and  this  brought  on  and  embittered  by 
pecuniary  difficulties.  Whilst  young 
Gray  was  studymg  at  Peter  House, 
Cambridge,  his  mother  was  drawing 
up  the  following  case  for  the  opinion 
of  counsel. 

Case. 

"Philip  Gray,  before  his  marriage 
with  his  wife  (then  Dorothy  Antrobus, 
and  who  was  then  partner  with  her  sis- 
ter Mary  Antrobus),  entered  into  certain 
articles  of  agreement  "—{permitting,  in 
short,  the  said  Dorothy  Antrobus  to  con- 
tinue the  said  partnership  for  her  own 
sole^and  separate  u«e.) 

"  That  in  pursuance  of  the  said  articles, 
the  said  Mary,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
said  Dorothy  her  sister,  hath  carried  on 
the  said  traae  for  near  tliirty  years,  with 
tolerable  success  for  the  said  Dorothy. 
That  she  hath  been  at  no  charge  to  the 
said  Philip ;  and  during  all  the  said  time 
hath  not  only  found  herself  in  all  manner 
of  apparel,  but  also  for  all  her  children  to 
the  number  of  twelve,  and  most  of  the 
furniture  of  his  house ;  and  paying  £40 
a-year  for  his  shop,  almost  providing 
everything  for  her  ton,  tehiUt  at  Eton 
school,  and  mno  he  it  at  Peter  House  at 
Cambridge, 
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"Notwithstanding  which,  almost  ever 
ainee  he  has  beet^  married,  he  hath  used 
her  in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  by 
beating,  kicking,  pinching,  aud  with  the 
most  vile  and  abusive  language ;  that  she 
hath  been  in  the  utmost  fear  and  danger 
of  her  life,  and  hath  been  obliged  this 
last  year  to  quit  her  bed  and  lie  with  her 
sister.  This  hIu  toas  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  bear  ;  not  to  leave  her  shop  of  trada 
for  the  sake  of  her  son,  to  be  able  to  assist 
in  the  maintenance  of  him  at  the  Univer- 
sity, since  his  father  wovCt, 

"There  is  no  cause  for  this  usage  un- 
less ifbe  an  unhappy  jealousy  of  allman- 
kind  in  general  (her  own  brother  not  ex- 
cepted) ;  but  no  woman  deserves  or  hath 
maintained  a  more  virtuous  character ; 
or  it  is  presumed,  if  he  can  make  her 
sister  leave  off  trade,  he  thinks  he  can 
then  come  into  his  wife's  mone3%  but  the 
articles  are  too  secure  for  his  vile  pur- 
poses. 

"  lie  daily  threatens  he  will  pursue  her 
with  all  the  vengeance  possible,  and  will 
ruin  himself  to  undo  her  and  his  only  son  ; 
in  order  to  which  he  hath  given  warning 
to  her  sister  to  quit  his  shop  where  thev 
have  carried  on  their  trade  so  successful- 
ly, which  will  be  almost  their  ruin ;  but 
he  insists  she  shall  go  out  at  Midsummer 
next;  and  the  said  Dorothy,  his  wife, 
in  necessity  must  be  forced  to  go  along 
with  her  to  some*  other  house  and  shop, 
to  be  assisting  to  her  said  sister  in  the  said 
trade,  for  Iter  own  and  her  son's  support 
"  But  if  she  can  be  quiet^  she  neither 
expects  nor  desires  any  help  from  him  : 
but  he  is  really  so  very  vile  in  his  nature, 
she  hath  all  the  reason  to  expect  most 
troublesome  usage  from  him  that  can  be 
thought  of." — Vol.  i.  Appendix  B. 

Then  follow  somo  questions,  and  (he 
answer  of  counsel,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  extract.  What  must 
have  been  the  eflect  of  such  domestic 
scenes  as  are  here  disclosed  to  us,  on 
the  sensitive  mind  of  Gray,  may^be 
partly  guessed.  Nor  need  we  be  sur- 
prised that  the  college  youth  at  Peter 
Ilouse,  and  the  associate  of  Horace 
Walpole,  early  contrticted  a  habit  of 
silence  upon  the  events  of  his  own 
life.  Bonstettin,  whom  he  took  so 
cordially  to  his  friendship,  says,  "Je 
racontais  k  Gray  ma  vie  et  mon  pays,, 
mais  toute  sa  vie  k  lui  etait  fermc'e 
pour  moi.  Jamais  it  ne  me  parlail  de 
lui,  11  y  avait  chez  Gray  entrc  le  pr6- 
sent  et  le  passe  un  abtme  infranchisa- 
ble.  Quand  je  voulais  un  approcho, 
dcs  sombres  nuees  vcnaient  le  couviir," 


We  understand  now  why  Gray  held 
his  mother  in  so  much  esteem,  and 
why  the  father  was  rarely  spoken  of, 
while  her  name  was  never  mentioned 
to  the  latest  day  without  a  trembling 
of  the  voice ;  why  there  was  found  at 
his  death,  still  unopened,  in  his  room, 
the  chest  containing  her  wearing- 
apparel:  he  had  never  dared  to  open 
it,  or  had  never  reconciled  himself  to 
part  with  its  contents.  To  his  mother 
he  owed  his  education  and  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied  in  life — a  greater  debt 
than  even  that  life  which  she  twice 
gave.  He  was  the  only  one  of  twelve 
children  who  survived.  The  rest  died 
in  their  infancy,  as  we  are  told,  "from 
suffocation  produced  by  a  fulness  of 
blood ;"  and  this  strange  family  des- 
tiny would  have  befallen  Gray  also, 
but  that  his  mother  "removed  the 
paroxysm  which  attacked  him,  by 
opening  a  vein  with  her  own  hand." 

The  chief  incident  of  Gray's  life,  so 
far  as  biographers  have  been  able  to 
record  it,  is  his  intimacy  with  Walpole; 
— ^his  journey  with  him  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  rupture  that  took 
place  between  them.  Of  this  quairel 
we  find  an  explanation  in  a  note  which 
is  by  no  means  honourable  to  Walpole. 
Entertaining  a  suspicion  that  Gray 
had  spoken  ill  of  him  to  some  friends 
in  England,  ho  clandestinely  opened 
and  re-sealcd  ono  of  Gray's  letters. 
After  this,  there  was  "little  cordiality 
between  them."  We  should  think 
not,  for,  short  of  a  crune,  could  one 
man  be  guilty  towards  another  of  a 
more  dishonourable  action  ?  But  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  authority  on 
which  this  explanation  is  given,  in? 
account  will  bo  found  in  a  note,  vol.  u. 
p.  175.  We  have  only  that  sort  oi 
hearsay  evidence  which  lawyers  have 
universally  agreed  in  rejecting,  a 
Mr.  Isaac  Reed  mjikes  a  private  memo- 
randum  (some  time  after  the  com-er- 
satiou)  of  what  a  Mr.  Roberts  of  tne 
Pell  office  had  told  him.  This  is  not 
sufficient  authority  for  wliat,  we  pre- 
sume in  the  time  of  Walpole  as  vieu 
as  our  own,  would  be  regarded  as 
grave  charge,  if  brought  aga^f  ^  * 
gentleman.  Of  Mr.  Roberts,  o^  »« 
Pell  office,  and  how  he  heard  tne 
story,  we  are  told  nothing.  J^Y' rTI 
Reed  merely  says  of  him  "that  no 
was  likely  to  be  well  mformcd. 
The  quarrel,  its  cause  and  its  re- 
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conciliation,  are,  perhaps,  now  'ot 
very  little  moment,  but  the  inHmaey 
with  Walpole  must  always  remain  as 
one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the 
life  of  Gray.  For  what  is  tho  char- 
acter which  Gray  reveals  to  us?  In 
few  words,  it  is  the  incongruous  com- 
bination of  tho  sensitive  poet  and 
man  of  letters,  with  tho  affectation 
and  levity  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
This  latter  phase  of  his  character 
must  have  owed  much  of  its  develop- 
ment to  his  early  intercourse  with 
the  son  of  a  prime-minister,  and  one 
whose  wit  and  pleasantry  would  fully 
justify  and  explain  an  influence  over 
his  graver  companion.  Gray  was  a 
man  who  had  a  heart,  and  had  learnt 
to  hide  it  under  the  affectation  of 
indifference;  neither  could  he  have 
been  without  the  stirrings  of  a  noble 
ambition ;  but  he  had  taught  himself 
that  it  was  a  prettier  thing  to  graft 
the  man  of  letters  on  the  refined 
gentleman,  than  to  ffive  himself,  heart 
and  soul,  to  some  mtellectual  enter- 
prise. He  thinks,  or  he  can  write, 
that  « Uterature,  to  take  it  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  and  in- 
clude everything  that  requires  inven- 
tion of  judgment,  or  barely  applica- 
tion and  industry,  seems  indeed  draw- 
ing apace  to  its  dissolution ;"  but  ho 
makes  no  serious  eQbrt  to  arrest  this 
dissolution.  What  is  the  literature 
of  a  country  but  the  efforts  of  such 
men  as  ho?  There  was  a  younger 
contemporary,  one  Gibbon,  then 
turning  over  tho  same  classic  pages 
as  himself,  who  was  soon  to  add  to 
the  literature  of  England  a  History 
which  would  display  more  learning' 
and  more  eloquence  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  united  together.  Antiquarian 
as  he  was,  what  epoch  has  he  illustrat- 
ed for  us?  Zoologist,  botanist;  he 
corrects  the  latin ity  of  Linnaus !  He 
makes  notes  innumerable — notes  on 
Strabo,  notes  on  Plato;  the  text  of 
what  author  has  ho  amended  or 
explained  for  us?  When  appointed 
Professor  of  History,  he  does  not  even 
w^rite  a  single  lecture. 

"The  political  opinions  of  Gray, 
H.  Walpole  says,  he  never  rightly 
understood  ;"  and  his  biographer  adds 
that  his  religious  opinions  lio  in  a  cer- 
tain obscurity.  Some  writers  "not 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  Christi- 
anity,"  Ifave   ranked    him,  it  seems, 


amongst  freethinkers;  orthodox  and 
pious  friends  have  no  doubt  whatever 
about  his  orthodoxy  or  his  piety. 
The  perusal  of  his  Letters  never  led 
us,  for  a  moment,  to  rank  him 
amongst  unbelievers ;  but  if  any  one 
should  suggest  that  he  had  not  thought 
on  the  subject  with  sufficient  earnest- 
ness even  to  bo  a  doubter,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  ex- 
planation. He  lived  in  a  time  when 
there  was  little  earnestness  of  thought, 
and  he  was  not  of  that  energetic  na- 
ture which  rises  above  the  influence 
of  the  age.  He  was  scandalised  at 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire  because  they 
were  disturbers  of  the  peace :  one  fe 
not  sure  that  there  was  a  deeper 
feeling  in  his  hostility  towards  them. 
The  manner  in  which  a  person  is 
icrilten  to  is  often  as  significant  as 
tho  manner  in  which  ho  himself 
writes.  Throughout  their  correspond- 
ence, the  Rev.  William  Mason  never 
alludes  to  his  clerical  profession  in 
any  one  respect  but  as  a  means  of  liv- 
ing well  ana  comfortably  in  tho  worid 
— as  a  career  in  which  promotion  and 
good  living  are  to  be  encountered. 
The  credit  of  this  quite  secular  tone 
must  be  divided  between  tho  corre- 
spondents: perhaps  in  the  greater 
measure  to  the  elder  and  more  in- 
fluential of  the  two. 

These  correspondents  wore,  no 
doubt,  excellent  friends ;  but  Gray 
never  speaks  to  a  third  person  in  a 
very  flattering  manner  of  Mason.  Ho 
is  disposed  always  to  deny  any  very 
close  intimjicy.  He  appears  to  have 
said  to  himself,  Men  will  laugh  at  us 
two  poets,  communing  upon  verse, 
and  flattering  each  other  upon  (he 
muse ;  tliey  will  make  me  out  also  no 
better  than  a  poet ;  whereas  I  am 
geijtieman  bv  profession  and  poet  by 
accident.  Writing  to  Walpole,  ho 
says,  **I  like  Mr.  Aston  Hervey's 
Fable,  and  an  ode  by  Mr.  Mason,  a 
new  acquaintance  of  mine."  Of  this 
new  acquaintance  he  had  written  to 
Warton,  more  than  two  years  be- 
fore, in  the  following  strain :  "  Mr. 
Mason  is  my  acquaintance ;  I  liked 
that  ode  very  much,  but  have  found 
no  one  elso  that  did.  He  has  much 
fancy,  little  judgment,  and  a  good 
deal  of  modesty.  I  take  him  for  a 
good  and  well-meaning  creature ;  but 
then  ho  is  really  in  simplicity  a  child, 
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and  loves  everybody  he  meets  with; 
he  reads  little  or  nothing,  writes 
abundance,  and  that  with  a  design  to 
make  his  fortune  by  it."  In  another 
place  he  says  of  him  that  he  "  has  not, 
properly  speaking,  anything  one  can 
call  a  passion  2ibout  him,  except  a 
littte  malice  and  revenge."  Such 
phrases  as  these  occur  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Warton  and  Brown : 
"  I  do  not  hear  from  Mason ;"  "  You 
think  us  great  correspondents,  but," 
&c.  To  us  it  seems  that  he  really 
liked  the  younger  poet,  who,  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man  ho 
knew,  sympatliised  with  him  on  the 
poetical  side  of  his  character;  but 
then  he  did  not  like  to  be  grouped 
with  him,  in  the  eyes  of  the  wits  and 
the  worldlings.  They  will  compare 
us,  and  associate  us,  and  think  us 
rival  candidates  for  popular  applause. 

We  see  this  morbid  sense  of  ridicule 
betray  itself  in  his  publication  of  his 
poems.  He  insists  upon  it  that  the 
poems  shall  be  published  as  mere 
illustrations  of  the  drawings  of 
Bentley,  which  accompanied  them. 
The  book  met  with  applause,  and  the 
Elegy  became  at  once  a  popular  fa^ 
vourite.  He  seems,  in  a  letter  to 
Warton,  to  reprove  and  to  repudiate 
this  abundant  praise.  **I  should 
have  been  glad  that  you  and  two  or 
three  more  people  had  liked  them, 
which  would  have  satisfied  my  am- 
bition on  this  head  amply."  For  all 
this,  when  he  published  the  Bard,  and 
other  odes  which,  from  their  nature, 
appealed  still  more  to  the  select  few, 
he  was  not  a  little  nettled  because 
"  the  town"  found  them  obscure. 

In  his  manner  and  carriage,  Gray 
is  described  as  being  cold  and  fastidi- 
ous to  an  offensive  degree.  A  con- 
temporary and  admirer,  Rev.  William 
Cole,  says,  "I  am  apt  to  think  the 
charactera  of  Voltaire  and  Mr.  Gray 
were  similar.  They  were  both  little 
men,  very  nice  and  exact  in  their 
persons  and  dress,  most  lively  and 
agreeable  in  conversation,  except 
that  Mr.  Gray  was  apt  to  be  too  sati- 
rical, and  both  of  them  full  of  affec- 
tation." And  then  contrasting  hira 
with  Dr.  Farmer,  he  thus  describes  the 
two  men  :  "  The  one  (Dr.  Farmer) 
a  cheerful,  companionable,  hearty, 
open,  downright  man,  of  no  great  re- 
gard  to  dress  or   common  wrms  of 


behaviour;  the  other  (Gray)  of  a 
most  fastidious  and  recluse  distance  of 
carriage,  rather  averse  to  sociability, 
but  of  the  graver  turn ;  nice  and  ele- 
gant in  his  person,  dress,  and  beha- 
viour,  even  to  a  degree  of  linicalness 
and  effeminacy." — Vol.  i..  Appendix. 
The  contrast  here  drawn  oetween 
Gray  and  Dr.  Farmer,  suggests  to  us 
the  dissimilarity  and  mutual  distaste 
which  existed  between  Gray  and  a 
still  greater  contemporary.  Dr.  John- 
son. They  repellea  each  other  far 
more  by  diversity  of  manner  than  by 
opposition  of  opinion.  Gray  refused 
to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
Johnson.  Passing  him  in  the  streets 
of  London,  he  whispered  to  the  com- 
panion with  whom  he  was  walking, 
"There  is  the  Great  Bear!  there  goes 
Ursa  Major!"  and  accompanied  the 
words  with  a  sort  of  shrinking  and  re- 
coil. It  is  well  known  that  the  an- 
tipathy was  mutual.  The  judgment 
passed  upon  Gniy  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets  is  the  harshest  and  the  least 
equitable  criticism  throughout  that 
work.  One  cannot  help  admitting, 
however,  that,  if  Gray  had  written 
the  life  of  Johnson,  there  would  have 
been  a  piece  of  criticism  produced  still 
less  equitable.  Gray  is  rarely  just  to 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  sel- 
dom admires,  and  the  little  praise  he 
bestows  is  distributed  most  capri- 
ciously. Ho  speaks  as  highly  of 
Lyttleton*s  Monody  as  of  the  Odes  of 
Collins.  Ho  mentions  Sterne  but 
coldly,  and  when  he  would  be  com- 
plimentary, always  selects  his  Ser- 
mons .'  You  would  say.  that  a  certain 
superciliousness  has  been  creeping  over 
and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  man. 

But  now  change  the  point  of  view, 
and  from  this  the  world.:isjwet  turn 
to  the  poetic  side  of  the  character.  It 
was  not  a  heartless  man  who  wrote 
the  Elegy  and  the  Bard,  who  was  the 
friend  of  West,  who  in  later  times 
was  the  friend  of  Bonstettin,  who  at 
all  times  could  find  society  in  medi- 
tation, and  companionship  in  beauties 
of  nature.  The  Letters  of  Gray  are 
too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary 
for  U8  to  make  extracts  from  them,  to 
show  how  often  a  vein  of  deep  feehng 
runs  through  a  half-playful  stylo  of 
diction.  His  pathos  touches  U3  still 
more,  whether  he  is  describing  nature, 
or  speaking  of   himself   and   of  his 
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friends,  from  the  restraint  he  has  evi- 
dently put  upon  his  own  enthusiasm, 
or  hb  own  tenderness.  The  "  melan- 
choly Gray"  was  a  far  higher  being 
than  the  witty  and  Walpolian  Gray; 
and  it  is  the  blending  of  the  two  to- 
gether that  has  made  the  singular  charm 
of  the  Letters. 

If  evidence  were  wanted  to  prove 
that  there  existed  uncorrupted  in  the 
mind  of  Gray  springs  of  pure  and 
genuine  feeling,  we  should  find  that 
evidence  in  his  attachment  to  Bon- 
stettin.  This  young  foreimier,  by 
his  own  ardent  temper,  had  broken 
down  all  those  cold  artificial  barriers 
in  which  it  is  said  the  poet  habitually 
intrenched  himself.  Gray  had  taken 
lodgings  for  him  at  Cambridge,  near 
hb  own  rooms,  and  they  spent  the 
evenings  together,  reading  the  Greek 
poets  and  philosophers.  When  Bon- 
atettin  returned  to  his  native  country, 
Switzerland,  Gray  felt  the  loss  of  his 
friend  in  a  manner  which  he  does  not 
seek  even  to  disguise,  but  expresses 
with  unaffected  warmth ; — 

"  Cambridge,  April  12,  1770. 
"Never  did  I  feel,  my  dear  Bonstettin, 
to  what  a  tedious  length  the  few  short 
momenta  of  our  life  may  be  extended  by 
impatieuce  and  expectation,  till  you  had 
Ifcft  me  :  nor  ever  knew  before  with  so 
strong  a  conviction  how  much  this  frail 
body  Bjmpafchises  with  the  inquietude  of 
the  mind  I  am  grown  old  in  the  com- 
pass of  less  than  tliree  weeks,  like  the 
SulUn  in  theTurkisU  tales,  that  did  but 
plnoge  his  head  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  take  it  out  again,  as  the  standers-by 
affirmed,  at  the  command  of  a  Dervise, 
and  fonnd  he  had  passed  many  years  in 
captivity,  and  begot  a  lar^e  family  of 
children-  Tlie  strength  and  spirits  that 
now  enable  me  to  write  to  you  are  only 
owing  to  your  last  letter,  a  temporary 
^leam  of  sunshine.  Heaven  knows  when 
Jt  may  sliine  again.  I  did  not  conceive 
till  now,  I  own,  what  it  was  to  lose  you, 
nor  felt  the  solitude  and  insipidity  of  my 
own  condition  before  I  possessed  the 
happiness  of  your  friendship. 

"  But  enough  of  this — I  return  to  your 
letter.  It  proves  at  least  that,  in  the 
midst  of  your  new  gaieties,  I  still  hold 
fiome  place  in  your  memory ;  and,  what 

§  leases  me  above  all,  it  has  an  air  of  un- 
weembled  sincerity.  Go  on,  my  best 
and  amiable  friend,  to  show  me  your 
heart  simply,  and  without  the  shadow  of 
disguise,  and  leave  me  to  weep  over  it> 


as  I  now  do,  no  matter  whether  from 
joy  or  sorrow." 

"  April  \%  1770. 
"  Alas  I  how  do  I  every  mom^pt  feel  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  somewhere  read, 
'  Ge  n'est  pas  le  voir,  que  de  s'en  souve- 
nir'; and  vet  that  remembrance  is  the 
only  satisfaction  I  have  left.  JMy  life  now 
is  but  a  conversation  with  yonr  shadow 
—the  known  sound  of  your  voice  still 
rings  in  my  ears — there,  on  the  corner  of 
the  fender,  you  are  standing,  or  tinkling 
on  the  pianoforte,  or  stretched  at  length 
on  the  sofa.  Do  you  reflect,  my  dearest 
friend,  that  it  is  a  week  or  eight  days 
before  I  can  receive  a  letter  from  you, 
and  as  much  more  before  you  can  haw 
my  answer ;  and  that  all  that  time  I  am 
employed,  with  more  than  Herculean 
toil,  in  pushing  the  tedious  hours  «long, 
and  wishing  to  annihilate  them:  the  more 
I  strive,  the  heavier  they  move,  and  the 
longer  they  grow.  I  cannot  bear  this 
place,  where  1  have  spent  many  tedious 
years,  within  less  than  a  month  since  you 
left  me.  I  am  ffoing  for  a  few  days  to 
see  poor  Nicholfs^"  <fec.,  «fec. 

"  May  9,  1770. 
"  I  am  returned,  my  dear  Bonstettin, 
from  the  little  journey  I  made  into  Suf- 
folk, without  answering  the  end  pro- 
posed. The  thought  that  you  might 
have  been  with  me  there,  has  embittered 
all  my  hours.  Your  letter  has  made  me 
hapj>y,  as  happy  as  so  gloomy,  so  soli- 
tary a  being  as  I  am,  is  capable  of  being 
made.  I  know,  and  have  too  often  felt^ 
the  disadvantages  I  lay  myself  under ; 
how  much  I  hurt  the  little  interest  I 
have  in  you  by  this  air  of  sadness,  so 
contrary  to  your  nature  and  present 
enjoyments ;  but  sure  you  will  forgive 
though  3'ou  cannot  sympathif^e  with  me. 
It  is  impossible  forme  to  dissemble  with 
you :  such  as  I  am  I  expose  my  heart  to 
your  view,  nor  wish  to  conceal  a  single 
thought  from  your  penetrating  eyes.^ 

These  are  not  the  letters  of  a  youth ; 
they  are  the  outpourings  of  the  mature 
man.  How  grossly  do  we  err  indeed 
>vhen  we  think  that  youth  is  the  espe- 
cial  or  exclusive  so.ison  of  friendship, 
or  even  of  love.  In  the  experience 
of  many  it  has  been  found  that  the 
want  of  the  heart,  the  thirst  for  affec- 
tion, has  been  felt  far  more  in  man- 
hood than  in  youlh.  It  was  so,  per- 
haps, with  Gray.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  think  that  there  was  any  peculiar 
merit  in  Bonstettin  to  justify  this 
overflow  of  sentiment    But  the  heart 
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of  the  man  was  full,  and  his  was  the 
hand  that  shook  the  mantling  cup  till  it 
ran  over. 

We  have  already  quoted  a  part  of  a 
brief  account  which  Bonstettin  gives 
of  Gray — ^that  account  proceeds  thus  : 
"  Je  crois  que  Gray  n*avait  jamais 
aim^, — c'^tait  lo  mot  de  T^nigme. 
Gray  avait  de  la  gaiety  dans  Tesprit. 
et  de  la  m6lancolie  dans  le  caractdre. 
Mais  cette  m«^lancolie  n'est  qu'un  be- 
soin  non  satisfait  do  la  sensibility." 
That  Gray  had  never  loved,  is  an  ex- 
planation which  would  better  suit  tiie 
novelist  than  the  more  sedate  bio- 
grapher. Nevertheless,  M.  Bonstettin 
f;Lvos  us  something  to  reflect  upon, 
t  is  well  said  that  Gray  had  gaiety 
in  his  mind,  but  sadness  at  his  heart ; 
and  who  can  tell  how  far  that  sadness 
was  due  *to  repressed  or  unoccupied 
affection  ? 

We  had  intended  to  offer  to  our 
readers  some  rather  copious  extracts 
from  Gray's  Letters,  to  illustrate  the 
several  phases  of  his  character;  but 
space  would  be  wanting,  and  per- 
haps, the  Letters  being  sufficiently 
known,  this  labour  would  be  needless. 
Unfortunately,  a  few  brief  detached 
extracts  would  not  serve  our  purpose. 
We  cannot  help  remarking,  indeed, 
the  false  impression  often  created  by 
just  such  partial  extracts.  A  sen- 
tence which  itself  is  the  product  only 
of  a  momentary  feeling,  and  which  is 
neutralised,  perhaps,  in  the  very  next 
page,  is  made  to  express  a  permanent 
sentiment  of  tlie  writer.  "  Be  it 
mine,"  says  Gray  at  one  moment, 
"  to  read  eternal  new  romances  of 
Alarivaux  and  Cr6billon  ;"  and  this 
quotation  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
that  a  person  who  had  not  read  the 
Letters  might  imagine  that  Gray  was 


a  most  exemplary  reader  of  novels. 
How  very  different  a  kind  of  reading 
occupied  his  hours  we  need  not  say. 
He  was  apt,  indeed,  to  represent  liim- 
self  as  an  idler,  but  there  was  somo- 
thing  of  affectation  in  tliis — an  afifccta- 
tion  not  unfrequent  amongst  literal}' 
men,  who  represent  themselves  as 
more  indolent  than  they  are,  because 
they  know  people  will  be  expecting 
some  ostensible  result  of  their  indus- 
try, or  because  they  desire  this  result 
to  wear  the  appearance  of  an  easy 
and  a  rapid  performance.  The  much 
marvelling  Mr.  Mason,  with  his  round 
open  eyes  that  see  nothing,  he  too 
had  his  manner  of  quotation.  "*To 
be  employed  is  to  be  happy,'  said 
Gray;  and  if  he  had  never  said  any- 
thing else,  either  in  prose  or  in  verso, 
ho  would  have  deserved  the  esteem 
of  all  posterity  !"  So  a  discovery  as 
old  as  Solomon,  as  old  as  man,  is  as- 
signed to  Mr  Gray !  Yet  if  a  grateful 
posterity  should  turn  to  the  very  letter 
from  which  this  quotation  is  made, 
they  would  find  that .  Gray  was  not 
the  most  energetic  nor  the  most  com- 
plete preacher  on  his  own  texts  Ho 
felt,  as  every  one  not  a  savage  or  an 
idiot  must  feelT  that  employment  was 
an  imperative  necessity;  but  he  oflen 
seems  driven  to  the  expedient  of  find- 
ing employment  for  the  sake  of  em- 
ployment. Now  if  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  some  one  literary  task,  of 
more  or  less  utility  to  the  world,  and 
wrought  steadily  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, he  would  have  carried  his  phi- 
losophy and  his  happiness  one  step 
farther.  Next  to  living  solitary,  the 
great  error  of  his  career  was  that 
he  had  not  adopted,  either  as  poet 
or  historian,  some  large  Aid  useful 
task. 
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DISBAELI:  A  BIOGSAFHT. 


CoBfFLiMEHTs  are  of  yarioiiB  kinds. 
It  is  not  alwajTB  necessary  that  they 
shoald  assume  a  laudatory  fonn-— 
they  may  be  conveyed  quite  as  power- 
fiilly  through  the  memum  of  abuse. 
Some  men  there  are  whose  eulogy  is 
in  itself  a  disgrace.  Few  would  have 
cared  to  see  their  characters  upheld  in 
the  eolurnns  of  the  Age  or  the  Saiirist 
— -fewer  still  would  like  to  hear  a 
panegyric  on  their  morals  delivered 
from  a  hustings  by  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Reynolds.  If  we  had  to  choose  be- 
tween total  obscurity,  and  a  reputa- 
tion founded  only  upon  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  we  should  not,  for  one 
moment,  hesitate  to  embrace  the  first 
alternative.  To  be  designated  in  the 
polite  circle  of  a  sporting  tavern  as  a 
"nobby  cove,"  or  a  "real  swell,*'  is 
cot,  according  to  our  ideas,  a  high 
object  of  ambition;  and  we  should 
feel  somewhat  dubious  of  the  real 
character  of  the  individual  whose 
praise  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  the 
cabmen.  ^ 

On  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  abuse  proeeedmg  from  cer- 
tain quarters  is  in  itself  a  considerable 
recommendation,  and  may  oven  be 
matter  of  pride  to  the  party  who  is 
nuuie  the  subject  of  it.  The  just 
Aristides  never  experienced  a  thrill 
of  more  agreeable  complacency  than 
when,  at  the  request  of  the  illiterate 


Athenian,  he  wrote  his  own  name  on 
the  ostracising  shell.  We  may  rely 
upon  it  that  Coriolanus  felt  far  more 
gratified  than  incensed  when  the  howl- 
xns  and  hooting  of  the  plebeians  en- 
alMod  him  to  aeliver  his  stinging  dia- 
tribe, and  to  express  the  intensity  of 
his  scorn.  Virp;ii  regarded  the  low 
ribaldry  of  Maevius  as  a  direct  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  literary  accomplish- 
ments; and  Cicero  in  one  of  his 
speeches  expresses  himself  as  being 
under  obligations  to  a  notorious  black- 
guard, who  had  selected  him  as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  attacks. 

I^.  Disraeli,  we  think,  lies  under 
similar  obli^tions,  though  the  author 
of  the  book  before  us  is  simply  an 
inefiable  blockhead.  Mean,  however, 
as  are  his  abilities,  he  has  certainly 
contrived  to  strike  out  a  literary 
novelty;  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  example,  if  followed  by 
men  of  average  mtellect,  would  tend 
to  the  improvement  or  increase  the 
delights  of^odety.  In  the  pages  of  a 
review  or  fne  columns  of  a  magazine, 
considerable  freedom  is  used  m  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  eminent  living 
hterary  or  political  characters.  Such 
criticisms  or  sketches  are,  no  doubt, 
often  tinted  with  party  colours— are 
sometimes  rather  severe— but  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  scurrilous.  But  we 
do  not  remember  any  instance  parallel 
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to  tilts,  where  a  writer  has  selected 
for  his  subject  an  eminent  living  cha- 
racter, and  has  proceeded  with  de- 
liberate, though  most  dull  malignity, 
to  rake  up  every  particular  of  hu  life 
which  he  dared  to  touch  upon,  to 
gather  every  scrap  which  he  either 
has  or  is  supposed  to  have  written 
from  the  years  of  his  nonage  upwards, 
and  then  to  lay  before  the  public, 
under  the  title  of  a  biography,  a  pon- 
derous volume  of  no  fewer  than  646 
pages.  Should  this  example  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  practice  become  gene- 
ral, it  appears  to  us  that  there  will  be 
strong  necessity  for  revising  the  law 
of  libel.  We  have  grave  doubts 
whether,  under  any  circumstances, 
one  man  is  entitied  to  take  so  gross 
a  liberty  with  another.  If  each  of  us 
were  to  sit  down  and  compile  biogra- 
phies of  -his  living  neighbours,  this 
would  be  no  world  to  live  in.  Either 
there  would  be  an  enormous  increase 
of  actions  for  defamation,  or  the  cud- 
gel, horse-whip,  and  pistol,  would  be 
brought  into  immediate  requisition. 
Let  us,  however,  concede  that  party 
animosity,  personal  antipathy,  or  pri- 
vate liatred  may,  either  singly  or  col- 
lectively, be  hold  to  justify  the  perpe- 
tration of  such  an  outrage — ^let  us 
suppose  that  there  is  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  black  bile  and  venom  in  tho 
interior  of  the  unhappy  human  reptile 
that  he  must  either  give  vent  to  it  or 
be  suffocated — ^he  is  at  least  bound  to 
put  his  name  on  the  title-page^  so 
that  the  world  may  know  what  man- 
ncr  of  man  the  deliberate  accuser  is. 
For  aught  we  are  told  to  the  contrary, 
this  volume  may  have  been  written  bjr 
Jack  Ketch  or  one  of  his  subordi- 
nate assistants.  Evidentiy  it  is  not 
written  by  one  who  possesses  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
though  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
move  in  good  society,  bear  a  re- 
spectable name,  and  bie  regarded  by 
veteran  red-tapists  as  a  young  man 
of  considerable  promise.  He  is  the 
counterpart  of  Randal  Leslie  in  My 
Noveir— cold,  selfish,  and  malignant 
without  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  or  a 
generous  thought  in  his  whole  com- 
position. Envy  is  the  grand  passion 
of  his  mind ;  and,  in  tins  case,  hati-ed 
co-operates  with  envv.  The  object  of 
this  book  is  to  run  down  Mr.  Disraeli 
on  all  points;    to  exhibit  him  as  an 


impostor  in  politics,  a  quack  in  litera- 
ture, a  Maw-wOrm  in  religion,  and  a 
hypocrite  in  morals.  We  defy  any 
one  to  peruse  twenty  pages  of  the 
work  without  being  convinced  that 
such  was  the  intention  of  the  author 
of  Disraelij  a  Biography;  and  yet  the 
skulking  creature  has  not  courage 
enough  to  show  himself  openly.  He 
even  tries  to  assume  a  disguise  so  as 
to  deceive  those  who  might  otherwise 
have  traced  him  to  his  hole.  **  Con- 
scious," says  the  cockatrice,  "of  no 
motive  but  the  public  good,  with 
littie  to  hope  or  fear  from  any  poli- 
tical party,  strongly  attached  to  prin- 
ciples, but  indulgent  to  mere  opinions, 
neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  but  a  re- 
specter both  of  the  sincere  Conser- 
vative and  the  sincere  Liberal,  J  have 
no  dread  of  the  partisan's  malice." 
Mercy  on  us!  who  can  this  very 
mysterious  person  be?  "No  motive 
but  the  public  good !"—"  littie  to 
hope  or  fear  from  any  political  party!" 
— ^''neither  Whig  nor  Tory!" — ^what 
sort  of  a  politician  is  this?  He 
butters  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  butters 
Lord  John  Russell,  he  butters  Lord 
Palmerston,  he  butters  Mr.  Hume~ 
his  benevolence  to  every  one  except 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  quite  marvellous — ^but 
more  especially  doth  he  laud  and 
magnify  the  men  who  are  now  in 
power.  "One  of  the  humblest  in- 
dividuals of  this  great  empire  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  enter  his  pro- 
test against  this  new  system  of  mo- 
rality, which  threatens  to  become 
generally  prevalent !"  HumDity  I — 
morality! — ^Brave  words,  Mr.  Randal 
Leslie — but  it  really  was  not  worth 
while  to  add  such  hypocrisy  to  your 
other  sins.  We  know  you  a  great 
deal  better  than  you  suppose;  and 
your  own  past  history,  insignificant 
though  you  are,  has  been  too  politi- 
cally profligate  to  escape  reprobation. 
You  say  you  are  neither  Whig  nor 
Tory,  and,  for  once  in  your  life,  you 
speak  the  truth.  But  you  wore  a 
Tory,  and  you  became  a  Whig,  and 
you  are  now  a  placeman;  and  you 
would  hold  that  place  of  yours  as 
readily  under  Mr.  Cobden  as  under 
Lord  Aberdeen.  You  were  once  a 
Peelito,  but  you  had  not  even  the 
decency  to  wait  for  the  fortunes  of 
your  chiefs.  You  lasted  after  office, 
and  took  the  bribe  the  instant  it  was 
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tendered  by  the  Whtn;  and  in  eon- 
aeqaenee  you  are  uweTsally  looked 
npon  and  diatnuted  as  the  most 
▼enaU  selfish,  and  nnprincipled  young 
man  of  your  generation.  It  would 
indeed  be  absuKl  in  you  to  entertain' 
any  **  dread  of  the  partisan's  malice." 
You  have  placed  yourself  in  such  a 
position  that  you  may  defy  nuilice  of 
any  kind.  Your  career,  though  ob- 
scure, has  been  so  contemptible  that 
yom>  bitterest  enemy  could  not  make 
you  seem  worse  than  you  were.  It 
must,  however,  be'  allowed  that  you 
have  materially  added  to  your  infamy 
by  the  present  publication. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty,  at 
the  outset,  to  make  these  stringent 
remarks,  not  because  this  writer  has 
selected  Mr.  Disraeli  as  the  object  of 
bis  attack,  bat  because  we  altogether 
disapprove  of,  and  abominate,  this 
style  of  literary  warfare.  It  is,  thank 
heaven,  as  yet  uncommon  among  us; 
and  the  best  way  of  preventing  its 
occurrence  is  to  make  an  example  of 
the  caitiff  who  has  introduced  it  The 
Idea,  however,  is  not  altogether  ori- 
ginal. It  was  engendered  in  Holy- 
well Street;  from  which  Paphian  lo- 
eaiity,  as  we  are  given  to  understand, 
various  works,  professing  to  be  **  Pri- 
vate Histories,"  and  *' Secret  Me- 
moirs" of  eminent  living  characters, 
were  fonneriy  issued;  and  this  writer, 
being  no  doubt  familiar  with  that  sort 
of  Uterature,  has  thought  proper  to 
extend  the  range  of  his  license.  We 
have,  all  of  us,  a  decided  interest  in 
maintaining  the  respectability  of  con- 
troversy. A  public  career  does  in- 
deed render  men  very  amenable  to 
eriticism  and  comment ;  and  it  hardly 
can  be  said  that  there  Is  anything  un- 
fiur  in  contrasting  public  professions 
and  public  acts.  A  statesman,  or 
even  a  less  distinguished  politician, 
must  be  prepared  to  hear  his  former 
opinions  set  against  those  which  he 
now  enunciates,  and  he  may  even 
consider  it  his  duty  elaborately  to 
vindicate  the  change.  But  to  com- 
pile biographies  of  living  men — mixing 
up^  as  in  this  case,  their  mere  literary 
enuaions  with  their  political  lives,  and 
attempting,  by  distortion  and  base 
inuendo,  to  render  them  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public — is  an  out- 
rage on  common  decency,  and  must 
excite  universal  scorn  and  disgust. 


The  moral  peioeptions  of  the  man 
who  could  write  a  book  like  this 
must,  of  coarse,  bo  very  weak ;  never- 
theless, it  is  evident  that  even  his 
conscience  gave  him  an  occasional 
twinge,  by  way  of  reminding  hun  of 
the  extreme  dastardliness  of  his  con- 
duct He  could  not  but  be  aware 
that  no  honourable  or  chivalrous  op- 
ponent of  Mr.  Disraeli  could  read  this 
tissue  of  nuJignity  without  experi- 
encing a  sensation  of  loathing;  and, 
therefore,  he  has  attempted,  at  the 
very  outset,  to  vindicate  himself,  by 
representing  Mr.  Disraeli  as  entitled 
to  no  quarter  or  courtesy,  on  account 
of  his  addiction  to  personality  and 
satire.  It  may  be  as  well  to  take 
down  his  own  words,  because  we 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  make 
a  few  obser^'ations  connected  with 
this  charge. 

*'  I  admit  folly  that,  if  any  man  be 
entirely  destitute  of  all  claim  to  indul- 
gence, it  is  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
PerBonality  is  his  mighty  weapon,  which 
he  has  used  Uke  a  gladiator  whose  only 
object  is,  at  all  events,  to  inflict  a  deadly 
wound  upon  his  adversary,  and  not  like 
a  chivalrous  knight,  who  will  at  any 
risk  obey  the  laws  of  the  tournament 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  a  true  political 
IshmaeL  His  hand  has  been  raised 
against  every  one.  He  has  even  run 
amuck,  like  the  wild  Indian. 

"  Who  can  answer  a  political  novel  ? 
Libels  the  most  scandalous  may  be  in- 
sinuated, the  best  and  wisest  men  may 
be  represented  as  odious,  the  purest  in- 
tentions and  most  devoted  patriotism 
may  be  maligned,  under  the  outline  of  a 
fictitious  character.  The  personal  sati- 
rist is  truly  the  pest  of  society,  and  any 
method  might  be  considered  justifiable 
by  which  he  could  be  hunted  down.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  only  a  kind  of 
justice  to  mete  out  to  Mr.  Disraeli  the 
same  measure  which  he  has  meted  out 
to  others.  As  he  has  ever  used  the  dag- 
ger and  the  bowl,  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  not  the  deadly,  chalice  be  pre- 
sented back  to  him,  and  enforced  by  the 
same  pointed  weapon  f  This  mi^  be 
unanswerable ;  yet  I  hold  that  no  gene- 
rous man  would  encounter  an  ungene- 
rous one  with  his  own  malice." 

Why  not,  Randal?  If  what  you 
say  regarding  Mr.  Disraeli  be  true, 
you  are  perfectly  entitled  to  encounter 
him  with  his  own  weapons.  You 
complain  of  his  having  written  poli- 
tical novels,  in  which  certain  charao- 
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ten,  whom  yon  regard  aa  sablime  and 
tmre,  are  represented  in  a  difTerent 
light.  Well,  then,  do  you  write  a 
novel  of  the  same  kind,  showing  up 
Mr.  Disraeli  imder  a  fictitious  name, 
and  we  shall  review  it  with  all  the 
{Measure  in  the  worid.  If  it  is  clever, 
aparlLling,  and  original,  you  shall  not 
want  laudation.  Sut  you  know  very 
well  that  you  could  as  soon  swim  the 
Hellespont  as  compose  two  readable 
chapters  of  a  novel — ^that  you  have 
not  enough  of  invention  to  devise  a 

got,  or  of  imagination  to  shadow 
rth  a  character ;  and,  therefore,  yon 
are  pleased  to  assume  the  magnani- 
mous, and  to  drivel  about  the  dagger 
and  the  bowl.  No  one  who  reads 
your  book  will  believe  that  you  would 
abstain  from  the  use  of  any  weapon 
which  you  could  wield  against  Mr. 
Disraeli — (how  should  he,  when  you 
glide  before  us  as  a  maaked  assasan  ?) 
--but  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  divine 
the  reason  why  you  decline  an  en- 
counter of  wit  We  are  perfectly 
sincere  when  we  say  that  your  mtense 
dulness  ought  in  some  measure  to  be 
accepted  as  an  extenuation  for  your 
malevolence,  for  you  have  not  art 
enoudi  to  disguise  or  conceal  the 
hatred  which  is  rankling  in  your 
breaat 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  more 
narrowly  into  the  charge  preferred 
against  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  is  said  that 
personality  is  his  weapon,  which  he 
has  used  like  a  gladiator;  and  we 
understand  the  averment  to  be  that 
both  his  political  speeches  and  his 
literary  works  display  this  tendency. 
In  considering  this  matter,  it  will  be 
proper  to  separate  the  two  characters, 
and  look  first  to  the  politician,  and 
afterwards  to  the  novelist 

We  shall  at  once  admit  that,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
feared  as  an  antagonist  He  possesses 
vast  power  of  satire,  a  ready  wit,  and 
has  a  thorough  confidence  and  reliance 
in  his  ovm  resources.  He  has  besides 
an  intense  contempt  for  that  kind  of 
cant  in  which  it  formerly. was  the 
fashion  to  mdulge— for  the  solemn 
airs  of  pompous  mediocrity,  and  for 
the  official  jargon  and  conventional 
hypocrisies  of  the  Treasury  bench. 
When,  in  1846,  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  abandoned  the  cause  of  that 
party  of  whkh  he  waa  the  accredited 


leader,  he  naturally  became  the  ob- 

Sct  of  unsparing  criticism  and  attack, 
at  his  offence  waa  a  very  grave  one. 
It  fully  justified  the  taunt  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, which  this  writer  affects  to  con- 
sider as  remarkably  oflfennve,  that, 
^*  like  the  Turkish  amniral  who,  during 
the  war  in  the  Levant,  had  steered 
his  fleet  into  the  port  of  the  enemy. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  undertaken  to 
fight  f$r  this  cause,  and  now  assumed 
the  right  of  following  his  own  judfif. 
ment^  The  comparison  was  certain^ 
not  a  flattering  one  to  the  Prime 
Minister;  but  it  had  this  recommen- 
dation, that  it  was  strictly  apposite, 
and  that  no  man  could  gainsay  it  It 
is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  maintain 
that  personality  could  be,  or  ought  to 
have  be'^n,  excluded  from  the  discus- 
sions and  debates  that  followed. 
Why,  it  waa  Sir  Robert  Peel  him- 
self who,  by  his  extraordmary  change 
of  policy,  made  this  a  personal  ques- 
tion, and  brought  it  to  a  direct  issue 
between  the  betrayer  and  the  betrayed* 
Are  we  really  to  be  told  at  the  present 
day  that  measures  alone  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  that  all  commentary  on  the  con- 
duct and  previous  career  of  statesmen 
ought  to  be  avoided  ?  Are  we  to  be 
allowed  no  latitude  of  reference  to 
former  speeches — no  allusion  to  former 
protestations  t  Ought  tergiversation 
to  be  permitted  to  pass  without  notice 
or  censure— ought  duplicity  to  escape 
exposure?  If  not,  we  boldly  ask  ui 
what  respect  Mr.  Disraeli  has  sinned 
so  grievously  as  to  merit  the  reproach 
of  this  Tartuffe  ?  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed, that  he  pushed  his  resentment 
of  the  imparalleled  betrayal  too  far; 
and  we  daresay,  now  that  years  have 
intervened,  he  may  himself  regret  the 
occasional  acrimony  of  his  renuuks. 
That  is  the  natural  feeling  of  every 
generous-minded  man  who  has  been 
compelled  to  take  an  active  share  in 
public  discussion ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  restrain  at  all  times  the  excited 
passions,  and  sometimes  the  hour  for 
calm  retrospection  does  not  arrive, 
until  the  occasion  of  the  original 
offence  has  passed  wnto  matter  of 
history.  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  collected  edition  of  his 
'speeches,  says  with  reference  to  this 
very  point:  **I  should  not  willingly 
have  revived,  m  the  quiet  times  in 
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vbieh  we  are  80  happy  as  to  live,  the 
memory  of  tlioae  fierce  contentions  in 
-which  80  Biaay  yearn  of  my  public  life 
were  passed,  many  expreatdons  which, 
when  society  was  conrolsed  by  poli- 
tical  dissension,  and  when  the  founda- 
tions of  government  were  shaking, 
were  heard  by  an  excited  audience 
with  sympathy  and  applaase,  may, 
now  tliat  the  passions  of  all  parties 
have  subsided,  be  thought  mtemperate 
and  acfun<«iou8.  It  was  especially 
painful  to  me  to  find  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  recalling  to  my  own 
lecoUeetion,  and  to  the  recollection  of 
others,  the  keen  encounters  which 
took  place  between  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  myself."  So  it  will  ever  be 
with  the  generous  and  high'«puited ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  theref]R>m  that 
the  attacks  were  not  deserved.  Of 
course  such  cold  toads  as  Mr.  Randal 
Leslie  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  feeling  either 
of  indignation  or  of  regret  Having 
no  sympathy  but  for  self,  and  pos* 
saasing  no  clear  discernment  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  candour  and  duplicity — hav- 
ing been  trained  from  their  boyhood 
upwards  to  beUeve  that  falsehood, 
tnckery,  and  deceit,  are  component 
and  necessary  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship—4hey,  naturally  enou^,  stand 
aghast  at  the  audacity  which  tore  the 
veil  from  oigazused  hypocrisies,  and 
hate  the  exposer  with  a  hatred  more 
eadnring  than  the  love  of  woman. 
Hence  this  cant  about  personality, 
whidi  they  talk  of  as  if  it  were  a  new 
dement  ui  political  discussion.  Now, 
the  fact  18,  uiat  no  political  discussion 
ever  was  .conducted,  or  ever  will  be 
conducted,  without  personality.  You 
cannot  separate  the  idea  from  the 
man,  the  argument  from  him  who 
uses  it  The  first  orator  of  antiquity, 
Demosthenes,  was  personal  to  a  degree 
never  yet  parallel^  as  every  one  who 
has  read  his  Philippics  must  allow. 
In  tliis  he  was  imitated  by  Cicero, 
whose  stinging  invectives,  as  wit- 
ness the  speeches  against  Catiline 
and  Verres,  have  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  Chatham's  first 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
a  purely  peraonal  one,  no  doubt  pro- 
voked Dy  his  antagonist,  but  almost 
witheringiy  severe.  Cannmg  and 
Brougham  dealt*  kurgely  both  in  sa- 


tue  and  personality—indeed,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  find  a  speech  of 
the  latter  orator  free  from  a  strong 
infusion  of  that  quality  which  the 
moral  Randal  deplores.  In  our  own 
time  no  great  question  has  been  dis* 
cussed  without  personality;  and  for 
this  reason^  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  discuss  it  otherwise.  No 
doubt  personality  may  sometimes  be 
carried  greatly  too  far.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  taunted  Lord  George 
Bentinck  with  his  former  addiction 
to  the  turf,  intending  to  convey  there- 
by on  unworthy  muendo,  ho  com- 
mitted a  serious  fiiult,  because  he  vie 
lated  gentlemanly  decorum.  When 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  accused  Mr. 
Cobden  of  a  desu^  to  have  him  aa- 
sassmated,  he  was  not  only  ultrik 
personal,  but  outrageously  and  un- 
pardonably  unjust  When  the  same 
statesman  could  find  no  better  answer 
to  Mr.  Disraeli,  than  a  charge  that 
the  latter  had  at  one  time  been  will- 
ing to  hold  ofllce  under  him,  he  waa, 
b^des  bemg  directly  personal,  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  confidence.  VTe  are 
aware  it  is  the  fashion  among  the 
present  Miniatry  to  protest  againat 
personalities.  £et  us  ask  whether  it 
was  his  administrative  talent  or  lua 
practice  in  personal  warfare  that  ele- 
vated  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  to  the  post 
of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty? 
Ministers  are  far  from  objecting  to  a 
Spartacus,  when  they  know  they  may 
reckon  on  his  assistance — it  is  only 
when  a  keen  weapon  is  flashing  on 
the  other  side  that  they  think  it 
necessary  to  make  an  outcry.  Party 
warfare  we  cannot  expect  to  see  an 
end  of;  but,  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense,  let  us  at  least  eschew  humbug. 
The  House  of  Commons  is,  even  now, 
a  queer  assembly,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  may  moke  it  worse ;  still,  let 
us  believe  that  the  members  collec- 
tively entertain  that  ordinary  sense  of 
propriety  that  they  will  not  permit 
anything  to  be  uttered  within  the 
walls  ot  St  Stephen's  which  calls  for 
direct  reprobation,  without  immediate 
challenge,  and  without  censure,  if  an 
apology  is  not  made  for  the  intem- 
perance. One  of  the  principal  duties 
of  the  Speaker  is  to  repress  and  check 
the  use  of  unparliamentary  languafie. 
If  any  accusation,  not  falling  under 
that  restriction,  is  preferred,  the 
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here  of  the  House  are  the  judges  of 
its  propriety,  and  may  be  expected, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  enforce  the  rules 
which  govern  the  conduct  of  gentle-, 
men.  it  is,  therefore,  most  gross  im- 
pertinence in  Mr.  Randal  Leslie  to 
challenge  what  Parluunent  has  not 
challenged.  Mr.  Disraeli's  present 
position,  OS  the  leader  of  the  largest 
mdependent,  and  most  influential  sec- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the 
best  answer  to  the  insinuations  of  this 
contemptible  little  snake,  who,  we 
apprehend,  will  not  reoeive,  from  his 
political  superiors,  the  meed  of  grati- 
tude which  he  expected  for  his  present 
unfortunate  attempt.  It  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  your  Randal  Leslies,  that 
they  never  can,  even  by  blundering, 
stumble  on  the  ri^ht  path.  Set  them 
to  defend  in  writing  some  particular 
line  of  policy,  and  Uie  first  six  pages 
of  their  lucubrations  wCl  convince  the 
impartial  reader  that  they  are  ad- 
vocating something  unsound  or  un- 
true, by  dint  of  their  unnecessary  af- 
fectation of  candour.  Set  them  to 
attack  an  opponent,  and  they  fail; 
'because  they  cannot  descry  the  points 
upon  which  he  is  really  vulnerable, 
and  because  they  think  mdiscriminate 
abuse  is  more  effective  than  artistic 
criticism,  of  which  latter  branch  of 
accomplishment  they  are  wholly  in- 
capable. This  lad  has  not  even  the 
talent  to  malign  with  plausibility.  He 
calls  Mr.  DisraeU  ^a  true  political 
Ishmael."  What  does  the  blockhead 
mean?  Docs  he  not  know  that  the 
individual  whom  he  denominates  Ish- 
mael,  is  at  this  moment  at  the  head 
of  the  most  powerful  separate  party 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons] 

In  justice  to  the  leading  members 
of  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  we  shall  state 
our  opinion  (not  altogether  unforti- 
fled  by  certain  rumours  which  have 
reached  us),  that  they  were  unaware 
of  this  singulariy  silly  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  one  of  their  subordinates,  to 
attack  an  eminent  character  in  op- 
position, until  the  fool  launched  it 
from  the  press  before  a  disgusted 
public.  Ill -judging  Randal  Leslie 
conceived  that  his  work  would  make 
a  grand  political  sensation;  so,  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind,  he  kept 
his  secret  to  himself,  and  worked 
like  a  perfect  galley-slave,  or  like  a 
thorough  scavenger,  at  his  vocation* 


Whatever  Mr.  Disraeli  had  said  or 
written  on  politics,  or  any  subject 
trenching  upon  politics,  itom  the 
period  of  his  first  publication  down 
to  his  last  parliamentary  speech, 
Randal  had  read  and  noted;  and  the 
poor  knave  at  last  concluded  that  he 
had  a  good  case  to  lay  before  the 
public.  And  what  does  his  political 
case,  by  his  own  account,  amount  to  ? 
Simply  this :  That  Mr.  Disraeli,  from 
his  very  earliest  years,  has  detested 
and  denounced  the  tenets  of  the  Whig 
party;  and  that  he  has  always  sup- 
ported  the  cause  of  the  people — not 
in  the  democratic,  but  in  the  real  and 
truthful  sense  of  the  word — against 
the  villanies  of  organised  oppression, 
and  the  rapacity  of  manufacturing 
domination.  But  these  things  belong 
rather  to  his  literary  than  to  his  poli- 
tical character.  Randal  thought  he 
had  made  a  great  hit  in  bringing  them 
forward.  Ho  must  have  been  very 
much  amazed  when  an  elder  and  more 
sagacious  collea^e  explained  to  him 
that,  instead  of  throwing  du-t  upon 
the  object  of  his  enmity,  he  had  un- 
consciously been  passing  upon  him  a 
high  encomium,  such  as  any  states- 
man might  be  proud  of  for  his  pane- 
gyric ;  and  that  his  work,  if  generally 
read,  would  greatly  tend  to  sap  the 
faith  in  present  political  combinations. 
After  all,  how  stand  the  facts?  Ten 
years  ago  Mr.  Disraeli,  a  member  of 
the  Tory  party,  but  not  then  greatly 
distmguished  as  a  politician,  nor  pos- 
sessing that  influence  which  hereditary 
rank  and  high  connection  give  to 
others,  had  the  sagacity  to  discern 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  a  safe 
leader,  and  the  courage  to  make  the 
avowal.  Randal  quotes  his  language 
in  1844.  ^*He  had  always  acknow. 
lodged  that  he  was  a  party  man.  It 
was  the  duty  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  a  party 
man.  He,  however,  would  only  fol- 
low a  leader  who  was  prepared  to 
lead."  No  doubt  the  lips  of  many  a 
Tadpole  and  Taper  curled  with  deri- 
sion at  this  audacious  declaration  of 
contempt  for  constituted  authority,  on 
the  part  of  a  young  man,  the  tenor  of 
whose  speeches  they  could  not  rightly 
understand.  He  professed  himself  to 
be  a  Tory,  but  he  often  uttered  senti- 
ments which  seemed  to  them  strongly 
to  savour  of  Radicaliam.    He  ^d  not 
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aeraple  to  avow  his  sympathy  with 
the  laboiiring  classes,  his  desire  to  see 
them  derated  and  protected,  and  his 
wish  for  the  adoption  of  a  more 
genial,  conaderate,  and  paternal 
course  of  legislation.  He  traced  the 
agitation  for  the  Charter  to  the  esta- 
iSahment  of  the  supremacy  of  a 
middle-class  goTemment  in  the 
conntry;  and  Doldly  announced  his 
opinion  that  this  monarchy  of  the 
middle  classes  might  one  day  shake 
onr  institutions  and  endanger  the 
throne.  In  particular  he  denonnced 
centralisation— a  great  and  growing 
evil,  to  which  he  attributed  much 
of  the  existing  discontent.  Such 
views  were  of  course  unintelligible  to 
the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers — men  who 
considered  statesmanship  a  science 
only  in  so  far  as  it  could  insure 
ascendancy  to  their  party,  and  places 
to  themselves.  There  were  then  a 
good  many  veteran  Tadpoles  and 
Tapers;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
drnng  his  best  to  educate  a  new  gene- 
ration of  them  to  supply  inevitable 
vacancies.  Naturally  enough  they 
regaiticd  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  pure 
visionary ;  but  there  were  others  upon 
whom  his  argument  and  example  were 
not  lost  Young  men  began  to  con- 
sider whether,  after  all,  they  were 
doing  their  duty  by  blindly  submit- 
ting themselves  to  party  domination, 
as  rigid  and  exacting  as  the  most 
automitic  rule.  They  were  desired, 
under  very  severe  penalties  for  rising 
politicians,  not  to  venture  to  think  for 
themselves,  but  to  do  as  the  minister 
ordered.  They  were  not  to  take  up 
their  time  in  unravelling  social  ques- 
tions— \S  they  wanted  mental  exercise, 
let  them  serve  on  a  railway  committee, 
"niere  might  be,  and  doubtless  was,  a 
cry  of  distress  and  a  wailing  from 
without — ^but  the  minister  would  see 
to  that,  settle  everything  by  an  in- 
crease  of  the  police  force,  or  periiaps 
a  coercion  bill;  and  the  Treasury 
whip  would  give  them  due  notice 
when  they  were  expected  to  vote. 
In  short,  young  members  of  Parlia^ 
ment  were  then  treated  exactly  as  if 
they  had  been  children,  incapable  of 
forming  an  opinion;  and  they  were 
told,  in  almost  as  many  woras,  that 
if  they  did  not  choose  to  submit 
themselves  to  ttus  dictation,  tiie 
doors  of  the  Treasury  would  remain 


closed  agahist  them  for  ever.  The 
effect  of  this  insolence-^or  we  can 
give  it  no  other  name— was  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  young 
aristocracy  rebelled.  They  would  not 
submit  to  such  preposterous  tyranny, 
and  they  cared  not  a  rush  for  any  of 
the  Ministerial  threata  They  saw 
that,  in  the  country,  there  was  dis- 
tress— ^that  discontent  and  disaffection 
were  very  rife — and  that,  in  the  very 
heart  of  England,  a  large  body  of  the 
working  population  were  alwolutely 
in  a  state  of  bondage.  They  could  not 
find  it  in  their  hearts  to  greet,  with 
exultation,  the  announcement  of  in« 
creased  exports,  whilst  every  year 
the  condition  of  the  producers  seemed 
to  be  becoming  worse.  Looking  to  the 
state,  they  saw  two  great  parties  under 
autocratic  chiefs,  bi<Ming  against  each 
other  for  popularity — ^that  is,  power— 
and  for  ofiice  to  thj^ir  respective  staffs, 
without  any  real  regard  for  the  in- 
terest or  improvement  of  the  masses. 
That  was  not  a  spectacle  likely  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  young,  ardent, 
and  generous-minded  man;  and  ac- 
cordingly from  that  time  we  may  date 
the  formation  of  another  party,  still 
on  the  increase,  and  rapidly  augment^ 
ing,  which,  rejecting  what  was  bad 
in  the  old  Toryism,  but  maintaining 
its  better  principle— resolute  to  pre- 
serve the  constitution,  but  cordially 
sympathising  with  the  people — ^is  pre- 
parinfif  to  encounter,  and  will  encoun- 
ter with  success,  the  cold-blooded  de- 
mocracy of  Manchester,  which  would 
destroy  everything  that  is  venerable, 
noble,  or  dear  to  England,  and  estab- 
lish on  the  ruins  a  serfdom  of  Labour, 
with  Capital  as  the  inexorable  tyrant. 
We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
to  be  regardea  as  the  founder  of 
that  party.  Young  men  professing 
conservative  oi»nions  were  beginning 
about  that  time  to  think  independent- 
ly for  themselves,  and  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  and  soundness  of  tra- 
dition. The  young  Whigs,  who  were 
kept  in  much  better  omer  by  their 
seniors,  stuck  by  their  old  political 
breviary ;  but  the  young  Tories  would 
not  They  were  ready,  if  occasion  re- 
quired, to  maintain  to  the  death  the 
Monarchy,  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
the  Church;  but  they  could  not,  for 
tiie  lives  of  them,  understand  that  it 
was  not  their  duty  to  investigate,  and 
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if  posaible  improvey  the  conditioii  of 
the  worklnff-claases.  On  the  contnuy, 
they  regar^d  that  as  a  distinct  moiaL 
duty,  in  which  they  were  resolved  to 
persevere,  notwithstandingr  the  advice 
of  their  own  political  €^08,  or  the 
example  of  thkr  opponents  who  were 
always  ready,  when  the  people  asked 
for  relief,  to  tender  them  a  stone. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  has  this  credit, 
that  he  was  the  first,  in  the  House,  of 
Commons,  to  free  himself  from  a  do- 
basing  domination,  and  to  assert  his 
absolute  independence  of  the  minister 
in  thought  and  deed.  Of  course  he 
was  never  forgiven  by  the  autocrat, 
nor  will  he  be  foreiven  by  the  men 
who  still  swear  by  Uieir  idol.  But  he 
went  on  undauntedly,  never  fearing 
to  say  his  thought;  and  barely  two 
vears  had  elapsed  before  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Tory  party — ^the  Tapers 
and  Tadpoles  excepted — had  acknow- 
ledged the  justness  of  his  estimate  as 
to  Sie  trustworthiness  of  their  former 
chief,  and  rane^ed  themselves  in  op» 
position  to  the  Tate  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pronounce 
a  panegyric  upon  Mr.  DisraelL  We 
see  no  occasion  for  doing  so,  and  we 
doubt  if  he  would  care  to  hear  one. 
But  we  confess  that  the  impudence  of 
this  young  whipper-snapper  has  some- 
what roused  our  bile.  He  reminds  as 
of  a  wretched  curtailed  messan  whom 
we  once  saw  introduced  into  a  draw- 
ing-room. The  creature,  which,  in 
mercy  to  the  future  canine  breed, 
ought  to  have  been  drowned  in  the 
days  of  its  puppydom,  went  sniffing 
about  at  the  furniture,  thrusting  its 
odious  nose  everywhere,  and  at  last 
committed  sacrilege  by  lifting  its  Ic^ 
agamst  a  magni&ent  china  jar.  ^ 
course  Nemeus  was  speedy.  We  had 
the  satisfaction  of  kicking  the  cur 
from  the  upper  landing  to  the  lobby, 
by  a  single  pedal  application;  and, 
beyond  the  hint  gathered  from  a  do- 
lorous howl,  have  no  cognisance  of  its 
after  fate.  Mr.  Disraeli's  present  posi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
best  possible  answer  to  **  one  of  the 
humblest" — for  whbh  read  meanest 
— ^^*  individuals  of  this  great  cm{nre." 

Randal,  however,  does  not  confine 
hunself  to  a  review  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
political  career.  He  must  need»— 
though  of  all  men  the  most  unfitted 
for  the  tasky  for  he  has  no  more  notion 


of  literature  than  a  Hottentot — at- 
tempt to  eritbise  him  as  an  author. 
Here  he  evidently  thinks  that  he  can 
make  out  a  strong  case;  and  accord- 
ingly he  goes  over,  aertoAtm,  the  whole 
of  the  pubUcations  to  which  Mr. 
Dbraeli  has  set  his  name,  and  one  or 
two  others  whksh  were  not  so  authen- 
tKated.  At  first  sight  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  he  should  have 
given  himself  so  much  trouble.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  earliest  novel,  Vivian  Chrey^ 
was  written  when  the  author  was 
about  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  and, 
no  doubt,  to  the  critical  eye,  it  lias 
many  faults.  But  so  have  the  early 
productions  of  every  master — not 
only  in  language,  but  in  painting  and 
ail  other  branches  of  art, — ^yet  we 
forgive  them  all  for  the  unmistakable 
traces  of  real  genius  which  are  dis- 
played. That  early  novel  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  though  produced  so  far  back 
as  1826,  has  never  been  forgotten. 
It  took  its  place  at  once  as  a  decided 
work  of  ^ius;  and,  as  such,  con^ 
tinned  to  oe  read  before  the  author 
became  a  political  character  or  cele- 
brity.  And  so  it  was,  even  in  larger 
measure,  with  his  next  work.  Cental 
rtai  FUining,  Now,  it  is  of  some  im^ 
portance  to  ask,  «%  these  books  were 
popular  7  They  certainly  could  not 
recommend  themselves  to  the  old, 
as  elaborate  *  compositions,  for  they 
showed  a  lack  of  woridly  experience, 
and  sometimes  bordered  on  extrava- 
gance. But  they  recommended  them- 
selves to  the  young,  because  they  were 
brimful  of  a  youthful  spirit;  because 
they  expressed,  better  perhaps  than 
ever  had  been  done  before,  the  daring, 
recklessness,  and  utter  exuberance  of 
youth;  and  because  even  older  men 
recognised  m  them  the  distinct  imago 
of  passions  which  they  had  once  enter- 
tained, but  from  which  they  were  di- 
vorced for  ever.  Poor  pitiful  Randal, 
who  even  in  his  boyhood  does  not 
seem  to  have  experienced  a  single 
generous  impulse,  thmks  that  in  these 
juvenile  pictures  he  can  identify  the 
future  politician.  He  says,  "^  It  is  im- 
possible, in  perusing  the  book,  not  to 
connect  Mr.  Disra^  with  Contarini 
Fleming;"  and  he  then  goes  on 
gravely  to  argue  that  many  of  the 
positions  in  the  romance  are  objection- 
able. Because  Mr.  Disraeli  makes  his 
leadmg  character   talk    extravagantly 
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wben  in  love— u  ivtet  boy  mder 
AKh  caoaautaJBuoeB  does  aot  talk  «x- 
tnvagsntiy? — we  are  aaAnd  to  believe 
HMt  liM  aatlior  is  iMbilwally  adcBeted 
to  Ctntiaai  Beeanse  Contarini  Flem- 
ing is  represented  at  tfie  bead  of  a 
buid  of  reckless  eollegiaiis,  «^o,  ki- 
spired  by  the  "^  Robbers  "  of  Schiller, 
betake  themselves  to  ttie  woods,  Ran- 
dal ]>ofitdy  inemnates  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  intended  by  nature  for  a  bandit  J 
He  might  just  as  well  tell  as  tfiat  Miss 
Jane  Porter  was  intended  for  a  Scot- 
tish chief i  SiMh  disokite  trash  as 
tins  is  really  below  contempt;  nor 
would  we  have  noticed  It  at  all 
except  to  show  the  ammns  of  this 
singularly  paltry  critkL  We  shall 
make  no  further  alluaion  to  his  •eom- 
mentaiy  on  the  early  novels,  beyond 
lemarkmg,  that  he  crawls  over  every 
page  of  Venetia  and  HenrieOa  Tempk, 
in  the  hope  to  leave  upon  them  tiacea 
of  his  ugly  slime. 

It  is,  however,  against  the  polilical 
novels  that  Mr.  Randal  Leslie  chooses 
princely  to  Inveigh.  That  he  re- 
gards them  as  heterodox  in  doctiine 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at— that  he 
«aimot  disrriminate  between  the 
q»orti^^  and  the  real  is  the  result 
of  his  own  narrow  powers  of  compre- 
hension. But  ilia  chief  cry,  as  we  have 
remariced  before,  is  against  person- 
afity,  and  he  thus  favours  us  with  his 
ideas:  '^AU  men  must  execrate  the 
midnight  stabber.  And  a  midnight 
stabber  is  a  man  fi4io,  in  a  work  of 
fiction,  endeavours  to  make  a  ficti- 
tious character  stand  for  a  real  one, 
and  attributes  to  it  any  vkses  he 
pleases.  Nothing  can  he  more  un- 
fiiir ;  nothing  can  be  more  reprefaen- 
sSJe.  Agimist  such  a  system  of 
attack  even  the  virtues  of  a  Socrates 
are  no  protection,"  &c.  We  see  no 
occasion  for  dra^ng  Socrates  into 
tiie  discussion.  Those  twin  sons  -of 
Sc^roniscns,  Tadpole  and  Taper, 
are  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
in  discussing  this  point  of  literary 
personality.  We  are  thevefoie  ^ven 
to  understand  by  Mr.  Leslie,  that  it 
is  utterly  unjustifiable  to  display,  in 
a  work  of  fiction,  any  diaracter  cor- 
respondkig  to  a  real  one.  That,  cer- 
tainly, is  a  broad  enough  proposition. 
According  to  this  view,  Virgil  was  a 
midnight  stabber,  because  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  chazaders  m  the  Eneid 


were  intended  to  feproA»t  enfaient 
personages  of  Rome ;  and  ail  of  then 
were  not  flatteringly  portrayed — as, 
for  instance,  Draaces,  who  stands  for 
C^oero.  Spenser  was  a  audnght 
stabber,  ki  respect  <tf  Dnessa,  mtend- 
od  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Shake- 
speare was  a  andnight  stahber,  in 
respect  cf  JnsGee  ShaDow,  the  eidolon 
of  Sur  Thomas  Lucy.  Diyden  was  an 
irrecteimable  hnm>;  sritness  his  Ab- 
salom and  AdutoiAieL  We  are  afraid 
tiuU;  even  Pope  mast  wear  the  badge 
of  the  pomard.  Very  few  d  onr 
deceased,  and  acaase  one  of  our  livmg 
noveKsts,  can  escape  the  charge  c? 
satire  and  personality.  If  a  man  is 
writing  about  tfaiags  of  the  present 
day,  he  most,  peifoiee,  tuBe  his 
diaracters  team  vie  men  who  mova 
around  Idm,  else  he  will  produce  no 
true  picture.  Both  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  drasv  fiwm  life,  and  their 
sheti^ies  are  easih^  rseogidsable. 
There  are  certain  <£azaeterB  In  Mr. 
Wanen^  Tm  Thousand  A-  Year, 
which  we  apprehend  nobo<^  can 
mistake.  La  depicting,  for  esaraple, 
the  House  of  Commons,  would  it  be 
eorrect  to  paint  that  assembly,  not 
as  it  is,  but  as  what  it  nsight  be,  tf 
a  total  change  were  made  in  its 
memlwFs!  if  a  litenuj  man  has 
occasion,  in  a  work  or  fiction,  to 
dcetch  the  Treasury  Bench,  must  he 
necessarily  leave  out  the  prinoMl 
figures  whk4i  give  interest  to  that 
Elysian  locality!  But  is  it  really 
true  tiuit  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  aa 
excessively  licentious  in  his  person- 
ality! Tadpoles  he  has  drawn,  no 
doubt,  and  Tapers;  but  there  are  at 
least  two  dozen  gentlraien  who  have 
equal  right  to  i^ipropriate  those  de- 
signations to  themselvea.  He  haa 
given  us  two  perfect  types  of  a  narrow- 
minded  class,  but  the  class  itself  is  na- 
merouB.  The  originals  of  Conngsfoy 
and  Millbank,  if  there  were  any  suck, 
are  not  likely  to  complam  of  their 
treatment;  and  positively  the  only 
objectionable  instance  or  personality 
which  we  <can  remember  as  occurring 
hi  Mr.  IXsraeli's  political  novels,  la 
the  character  of  Rjgby.     It  is  <|uita 

ruble  tiiat  Mr.  Dimeli  nngfat,  if 
chose,  give  a  satisfactoiy  explana- 
tion of  this  departure  from  decorum ; 
for  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those 
«fao  profess,  lihe  Mr.  Randal  LuMb, 
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to  think  that  it  is  unlawftil  to  reta- 
liate  with  the  same  weapon  which 
has  been  used  in  assault.  But  the 
truth  is,  we  care  very  little  about  the 
matter.  Let  us  grant  that  this  one 
character  of  Rigby  is  objectionable- 
does  that  justify  this  outrageous 
howl  about  perpetual  personalities? 
Where  are  the  personalities  in  Sybil 
and  Tancred?  We  may  be  very 
dull,  but  we  really  cannot  find  them ; 
aood  yet  we  have  perused  both  works 
more  than  once  with  great  pleasure. 
Who  are  the  leadmg  political  charac- 
ters whom  Mr.  Disraeli  la  said  to  have 
sketdied  for  the  purpose  of  misrepre- 
senting their  motives  ?  lias  he  given 
us  in  his  novels  a  sketch  of  Welling- 
ton, of  Peel,  of  Brougham,  of  LoSl 
John  Russell,  of  Sir  James  Graham,  of 
O'Connell,  of  Cobden,  or  of  Hume? 
We  never  heard  that  alleged;  and 
yet  we  are  told  that  his  novels  are 
full  of  outrageous  political  libels  I 
Why,  if  he  had  intended  to  be  poli- 
tically personal,  he  could  not  bv  pos- 
sibility have  avoided  introaucing 
some  of  these  men,  under  feigned 
names,  seeing  that  they  have  all 
played  a  conspicuous  port  in  the 
great  drama  of  public  life.  He  misht, 
we  think,  have  introduced  them,  had 
he  80  pleased,  without  any  breach  of 
propriety;  but  it  is  enough,  m  deal- 
ing wiui  Mr.  Randal  Leslie,  to  re- 
mark that  he  has  not  done  so,  and 
consequently  the  whole  elaborate 
structure  of  hypocrisy  falls  to  the 
ground. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  was  not  worth 
our  whUe  to  waste  powder  and  shot 
upon  a  jackdaw ;  nor,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, should  we  have  done  so,  were 
this  the  sole  chatterer  of  his  spe- 
cies. But  the  splendid  abilities  and 
political  success  of  Mr.  Disraeli  have 
created  for  him  a  host  of  enemies, 
who  seem  determined,  at  all  hazards, 
to  run  him  down,  and  whose  attacks 
are  not  only  malignant,  but  uninter- 
mittin|^.  Some  of  these  may  be  re- 
garded amply  as  the  ebullitions  of 
env^ — ^the  mutterings  of  discontent 
agamst  success.  The  feeling  which 
prompts  such  attacks  is  anything  but 
commendable ;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  that  class 
of  writera  and  another,  whose  enmity 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  may  be  traced  to  more 
personal  motives.    The  former  may, 


perhaps,  have  no^  absolute  dislike  to 
the  man  whom  they  are  endeavouring 
to  decry.  They  assail  him  because  he 
has  risen  so  much  and  so  swiftly 
above  their  social  level;  and  if  he 
were  to  experience  a  reverse  their 
feeling  toward  him  would  probably 
change.  Theire  is  just  the  sentiment 
of  vulgar  radicalism — ^that  which  stimu- 
lates demagogues  to  attack  the  Church 
and  the  aristocracy.  Men  of  the  lite- 
rary profession  are  very  liable  to  such 
influences,  more  especially  when  one 
of  their  number  passes  into  another 
sphere  of  distinction.  So  long  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  confined  himself  to'  literary 
purauits,  he  might  be  regarded  and 
dealt  with  as  one  of  themselves ;  it 
was  his  political  career,  and  his  ac- 
cession to  office  as  a  Cabinet  Minister^ 
which  made  the  gap  between  him  and 
the  literary  multitude.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of  litewture 
itself,  that  any  such  demonstrations 
of  jealousy  should  be  exhibited,  but 
we  fear  there  is  no  remedy  for  it. 
Other  tlmesy  besides  our  own,  furnish 
us  with  examples  in  abundance  of  this 
kind  of  unworthy  detraction,  wliich, 
however,  may  not  be  tinged  with  abso- 
lute personal  malice. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  writera  to 
whom  we  have  just  alluded.  In  the 
firat  place,  he  has  no  pretensions, 
whatever  to  be  considered  as  a  lite- 
rary man.  His  style  is  bald  and  bad ; 
he  is  wholly  unpractised  in  criticism  ; 
and  he  commits  the  egregious  blunder 
of  dealing  in  indiscriminate  abuse. 
Notwithstanding  all  our  admiratioa 
for  Mr.  Disraeli,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  some  of  his  novels  afford 
ample  scope  for  criticism ;  and  that  a 
witty  and  competent  reviewer  could 
easily,  and  with  perfect  fairness,  write 
an  amusing  article  on  the  subject. 
More  than  one  excellent  imitation  of 
Mr.  Disraeli^s  peculiar  style  has  appear- 
ed in  the  periodicals ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  even  the  author  of  Convngs- 
by  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  fa^ 
cetious  parodies  of  Punch.  There  is 
no  kind  of  malice  in  the  preparation  or 
issuing  of  squibs  like  these.  We 
should  all  of  us  become  a  great  deal 
too  dull  and  solemn  without  them; 
and  they  contribute  to  the  public 
amusement  without  giving  annoyance 
to  any  one.     But  Uan<£il  Leslie  is 
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sach   an  absolute  bnngler  that  he  i» 
not  contented  with  selecttnff  the  weak 
pointa  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  works,  but  tries 
to   depreciate  those  very  excellencies 
and    beaoties   which    have    elevated 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.    He 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
shoukl  have  credit  for  having  written 
even  a  single  interesting  chapter,  and 
therefore  he  keeps  battering  at  the 
fabric   of  his  fame,  like  a  billy-goat 
bntting  at  a  wall.    Had  Mr.  Randal 
Leslie    possessed  a  little    more    real 
knowledge  of  the  world,  or  had  his 
conceit  been  but  one  degree  less  than 
it  is,  he  would  have  paused  before  en- 
tering the  literary  and  critical  arena. 
He  can  talk  glibly  enough  about  gla- 
^tors — ^was  he  not  aware  that  a  cer- 
tain deme  of  training  is  required,  be- 
fore a  hteraiT  man  becomes  used  to  the 
practice  of  his  art?    Apparently  not ; 
for  any&ing  so  utterly  contemptible, 
in  the  shape  of  criticism,  it  never  was 
our  fortune  to  peruse.    We  conclude, 
therefore,   that   whatever   may   have 
been  the  nature  of  the  other  ^  private 
griefs"  which  stimulated  this  wretched 
onslaught  on  Mr.  Disraeli,  literary  jeal- 
ousy was  not  among  the  number.    The 
frog  may  wish  to  emulate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  ox;  but  not  even  Esop. 
has  ventured  to  represent  it  as  emu- 
lous of  the  carolling  of  the  lark. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
our  belief,  that  a  certain  pwty  m  the 
State  to  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  is  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious,  has  addressed  itself 
deliberately  to  the  task,  through  its 
organs,  oi  running  him  down.  The 
Whigs,  of  course,  regard  him  with  no 
favour,  for  he  has  idways  been  their 
determined  opponent;  but  we  have 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
their  hostility  would  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  induce  them  to  join  in  so  very 
unworthy  a  conspiracy.  But  to  the 
Peelites  he  has  given  mortal  um- 
brage. They  cannot  forget  that  he 
was  the  man  who  first  challenged  the 
despotic  authority  of  their  chief  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  set  an  ex- 
ample of  independence  in  thought  and 
action  to  others  of  the  Tory  party. 
They  cannot  forget  the  conflicts  m 
which  he  was  personally  engaged  with 
theur  leader;  and  they  cannot  forgive 
him  for  the  havoc  which  he  made  in 
the  ranks  of  the  pseudo-Conserva- 
tives.   If  he  and  others  had  chosen  to 


stifle   their  convKtions,  to  lay  aside 
all  considerations  of  honour  and  con- 
sistency,  to    submit    to    mysterious 
but  imperative  dictation,  ana  to  be- 
come the  passive  tools  of  an  autocratic 
minister,  ^e  Conservatives  might  still 
have   been   in  power,  and   the   red- 
tapists  in  possession  of  their  oflSces. 
Not  one  of  the  latter  class  but  feels 
himself    personally     injured.        The 
Tapera  and    Tadpoles   had    been  so 
long   accustomed    to    the  advent   of 
quarter-day,  that  they  regarded  their 
places  almost  in  the  light  of   patri- 
monial   possessions ;    and    bitter    in- 
deed was  their  hatred  of  the    man 
who  had  assisted  to  eject  them  from 
their    Goshen.      Besides    this,    their 
vanity,  of  which  they  were  not  with- 
out a  large  share,  was  sorely  wounded 
by  the  manner   in  which  they  were 
exhibited   to    the   (>ublic  view,   and 
more    so  by  the  intense  relish  with 
which    the    sketches   were    received. 
Mr.  Disraeli  never  made  so  happy  a 
hit   as   in    Ms    portraiture  of  these 
small,    bustling,    self-sufficient,     and 
narrow-minded    officials,    with     their 
ridiculous  notions  about  party  watch- 
words,  political    combinations,  back- 
stairs   influence,  and   so    forth;    nor- 
was  there  ever  a  more  terse  or  felici- 
tous description  of  the  then  existing 
Government,  than  that  which  he  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Taper: — ^**  A  sound 
Conservative    Government — ^I    under- 
stand:   Tory  men    and   Whig   mea- 
sures."   These  things  belong  to  the 
past    They  are,  however,  intelligible - 
reasons   for   the  rancour  which   the 
remnants  of  the  Peel  party,  even  when 
allied  with  the  Whigs  in  power,  ex- 
hibit towards  Mr.  Disraeli;  and  no- 
thing since  has  occurred  to  mitigate 
the  acerbity  of  that  feeling.    But  there 
are  weighty  considerations  applicable 
to  the  future.    The  Aberdeen  Cabinet 
is  composed  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials  that  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  hold    long   together.    Even  now 
there  is  dissension  within  it ;  and,  but 
for  the  expectation  of  an  immediate 
and  inveterate  war,  which  renders  the 
idea  of  a  change  of  government  di»* 
tasteful    to    every    one,    men  would 
conskior  it  as  doomed.    In  fiact,  [the 
alliance  has  never  been    other   tiian 
a  hollow  one,  and  there  is  no  real 
cordiidity  or   confidence   among  the 
chiefs.    The  Whigs  are  ahready  look- 
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ing  in  the  direction  of  tiie  Radicals ; 
the  Peelites  would  very  gladly  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  country  gentle- 
men. They  believe  it  not  impossible 
eren  yet,  by  making  certain  sacrifices 
and  concessions,  to  reconstruct  the 
Conservative  party;  but  Mr.  DLsraeli 
ia  the  obstacle,  and  their  hatred  of 
him  ia  even  greater  than  their  love  of 
ofllce.  They  would,  in  1852,  have 
opened  a  negotiation,  provided  he  had 
been  exclu<&d;  and  they  entertain 
the  same  views  in  1864.  It  is  evident 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  cannot  Ion?  re- 
mahi  as  Premier.  He  is  anySiing 
but  personaUv  popular;  he  is  now 
well  advancea  in  years ;  and  his  con- 
duct in  the  Eastern  question  has  not 
ndsed  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country.  But  tfaten,  failing  him,  who 
ia  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Peelites  in 
the  House  of  Lords?  Not  certainly 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  has 
neither  temper  nor  ability  for  that 
duty;  and  tney  have  no  one  else  to 
put  forward.  Gladly  would  they 
serve  under  Lord  Derby;  but  the 
same  Oabinet  cannot  lAld  Mr.  Diaraeli 
and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Let  them  do  their  worst  It  is  not 
by  publkations  of  this  kind,  or  un- 
aerupulous  newspaper  invectives,  that 
they  will  accomplish  their  object 
Even  the  critic  who  has  taken  this 
book  as  a  text  for  his  commentary  in 
the  Times,  is  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  author  haa  sate  down 
"to  accumulate  upon  the  head  of 
his  living  victim  all  the  dislike,  male- 
volence, and  disgust  he  can  set  toge- 
ther in  650  octavo  pages.*'  We  must 
say  that  it  never  was  our  lot  to  peruse 
a  more  extraordinary  article  than  that 
which  we  now  refer  to.  The  critic  does 
not  even  think  it  necessary  to  affect 
that  he  cares  for  public  morality.  He 
dislikes  the  Protectionists,  whose  ge- 
neral abilitr  he  doubts,  as  much  as 
he  abhors  their  tenets ;  and  he  thinks 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  ought  to  have  left 
their  camp  in  1848,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
We  confess  that  we  were  at  first  a 
good  deal  startled  at  this  proposition, 
masmuch  as  the  course  of  conduct 
wluch  is  here  indicated  would  have 
laid  Mr.  Disraeli  open  to  such  charges 
of  perfidy  as  no  honourable  man  could 
endure ;  but,  on  looking  a  little  fur- 
ther, we  began  to  see  the  drift  of  these 


observations.  There  are  two  detach* 
ments  of  mischief-makers  at  work — 
the  olgect  of  the  one  bemg  to  disgust 
the  Tory  party  with  Mr.  Duffaeli ;  that 
of  the  other  being  to  diseust  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli with  his  party.  We  think  it 
right,  out  of  sheer  regard  for  ethies, 
to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  the 
critical  article  in  the  Times, 

*'For  weeks,"  says  the  critic,  re- 
ferring to  tlie  position  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  1848,  ''did  he  suffer  mortification, 
insult,  and  ingratitude  from  the  Pro- 
tecUonist  party,  with  Lord  Derby  at 
its  head ;  such  as  must  have  roused  a 
nobler  soul  to  self-respect,  and  stung 
it  with  a  consciousness  of  intolerable 
wrong.  What  if,  at  that  period  of 
consummate  baseness  and  unbluslung 
insolence,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  stood  apart 
from  the  conspirators,  and  taken  an 
independent  place  in  the  arena  which 
he  had  already  made  his  own !  Does 
he  believe  that  the  good-will  of  his 
countrymen  would  have  been  wanting 
to  him  at  the  trying  hour,  and  that 
the  svmpathies  of  Whig  and  Tory 
would  not  have  sustsined  him  in 
the  crisis?  He  will  never  recover 
the  consequences  of  the  fault  then 
committed.  He  stooped  low  as  the 
ground  to  conquer,  and  he  failed.  He 
might  have  vanqmshed  nobly,  and 
held  his  head  erect  By  consenting 
to  act  with  men  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  let  him  feel  how  much  they  despised 
hun,  he  has,  indeed,  tasted  the  sweets 
of  ofiice,  and  for  a  season  held  the 
roins  of  power.  But  where  is  he  now  T 
Where  might  he  have  been,  had  he- 
proudlv  taken  his  seat  in  1848,  aloof 
from  the  false  allies  who  had  no  belief 
in  his  earnestness,  no  satisfaction  in 
his  company,  and  who  buried  their 
contempt  in  liis  teeth?" 

It  requires  more  than  one  perusal 
before  the  full  meaumg  of  this  pas- 
sage can  be  comprehended.  The  critic 
first  informs  us,  with  a  most  suspi- 
cious degree  of  circumstanUality  as  to 
details,  that,  after  the  death  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  there  was  some  in- 
disposition to  intrust  the  leadership  of 
the  Protectionist  part^in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  then 
argues  that  he  ought  to  have  left 
them  at  once  and  for  ever!  Beauti- 
ful, indeed,  are  the  notions  of  moral- 
ity and  honour  which  are  here  incul- 
cated! 
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Bot  how  oomes  the  writer  In  the 
Ttmet  to  be  ao  iatiiDately  acqiiamted 
with  the  secret  couodla  of  the  Protec- 
tionist party^  whom  in  the  aggregate 
he  meers  at,  terms  *' conspirators,*'  and 
aoenses  of  ■^eonsnmmate  baseness  and 
anUoshinginsolenoer  What  does  he 
know,  more  than  other  detennhied 
sapporters  of  Sr  Robert  Peel,  of  what 
was  passmg  in  the  oppodte  camp  1  He 
tdb  na,  speaking  of  1846,  that  ''in 
England  the  in|iistiee  of  the  Com 
Imb  is  felt  at  every  hearth.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
repair  some  of  the  errors  of  his  former 
life,  and  to  establish  his  name  for  ewt 
in  the  grateful  recollection  of  his 
countiymen.'*  Tlie  man  who  wrote 
these  words  never  could  have  had  any 
trafficking  with  the  Protectionists; 
he  most  have  abhorred  them  thronefa- 
out ;  and  yet  the  curious  thinff  is,  that 
he  knows,  or  pretends  to  know,  a 
great  deal  more  about  them  than  an 
enemy  could  possibly  have  done. 
For  exami^  he  says,  in  reference  to 
the  alleged  unwillingness,  on  the  part 
of  the  Protectionists,  to  be  led  by  Mr. 
IMsraeli,  tfuit  **a]most  in  as  many 
words  Lord  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanlev, 
condescended  to  convey  the  intelli- 
^enee  to  the  gifted  subaltern,  and  to 
mfoim  him  that,  notwithstanding  the 
transcendent  services  he  had  render- 
ed, he  had  not  respectability  enoush 
for  the  place  of  honour  he  haa  eamea.** 
This  is  either  ftlse  or  true.  If  fiilse, 
it  is  the  most  unblushing  fiction  we 
ever  remember  to  have  met  with; 
if  true,  we  should  like  very  much  to 
know  how  the  writer  came  by  his  in- 
formation. 

Not  lees  remarkable  is  the  intimate 
knowledge  which  the  critic  affects  of 
Mr.  Disraefi's  private  character.  Tliat 
he  dislikes  him  is  very  evident  He 
describes  him  as  **Uenius  without 
Conscience  ;**  says  **  be  has  not  a  bad 
heart— he  has  no  heart  at  all  ;**  that 


he  <*will  stand  before  posterity  as  the 
great  political  mfidel  of  his  age,  as 
one  who  believed  in  nothing  but  him- 
self ;^'  and  a  great  deal  to  the  same 
purpose.  He  denounces  him  as  incon- 
sistent; and  yet,  in  the  same  breatt, 
blames  him  for  not  having  abandoned 
his  party  on  the  impulse  of  a  sudden 
jNqne.  If  lago  were  alive  and  a 
critic,  we  should  expect  from  him 
just  such  an  artiele  as  that  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Tnrm. 

We  end  as  we  began.  In  tUs 
wkked  and  envious  little  worid  of 
ours,  no  msa  of  any  note  can  hope  to 
escape  without  abuse,  which  nu^ 
be  formidable  or  not,  acconfing  to 
the  quarter  from  which  it  comes,  and 
the  motives  which  called  it  forth. 
If  more  than  the  share  commonly 
set  apart  for  public  men  has  fallen 
upon  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  may  comfort 
hmMelf  with  the  reflection  that  there 
is  but  one  feeling  on  the  part  of  tfie 
public  with  regard  to  the  eondnet 
of  his  assailants ;  and  we  are  greatly 
mistaken  if,  l^  this  time,  the  author 
of  the  Uierary  otuI  PMieal  Buh 
grapby  does  not  wish  in  his  secret 
heart,  that  he  had  never  addressed 
himself  to  his  dirty  tadc.  As  for 
other  attacks,  he  ia  certainly  fiaUe  to 
these,  both  as  a  party  leader  and  as 
an  ex-numster.  No  one  knows  better 
tiian  Mr.  Disraeli  that  enmities  may 
sometimes  arise  from  peculiar  causes. 
Of  this,  indeed,  he  has  given  us,  in 
one  of  his  earlier  fictions,  a  veiy  apt 
iUustration,  when  he  makes  Ixion 
say:  **I  remember  we  had  a  con- 
founded poet  at  Larissa,  who  proved 
my  family  fived  before  the  Deluge, 
and  asked  me^for  a  pension.  I  refuwd 
him,  and  then  he  wrote  an  epigram 
asserting  that  I  sprang  from  the  veri- 
table stones  thrown  by  DeucaKon  and 
Pyrriia  at  the  repeopUng  of  the  earth, 
and  retained  all  the  properties  of  mj 
ancestors!" 
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<*Eh,  Menie,  are  you  sure  yonlB 
London  r 

So  aaked  little  July  Home  standing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  ekn-trees, 
and  looking  out  upon  the  sea  of  city 
smoke,  with  ereat  St  Paulas  looming 
through  its  dimness.  July  did  not 
quite  understand  how  she  could  be 
said  to  be  near  London,  so  long  as 
she  stood  upon  the  green  sod,  and  saw 
above  her  the  kinmy  sky.  **  There's 
no  very  mony  houses  hereaway,*'  said 
the  innocent  July;  *' there's  mair  in 
Dumfries,  Menie— and  this  is  just  a 
fine  green  park,  and  here's  trees — are 
you  sure  yen's  London  T' 

"Yes,  It's  London."    Very  different- 

riiey  looked  at  it; — the  one  with 
marvelling  eyes  of  a  child,  ready 
to  believe  all  wonders  of  that  myste- 
rious place,  supreme  among  the  na^ 
tlons,  which  was  rather  a  superb  in- 
dividual personage  from  among  the 
Arabian  genii  than  a  collection  of 
human  streets  and  houses,  full  of  the 
usual  weaknesses  of  humankind;  the 
other  with  the  dreamy  gaze  of  a  wo- 
man, pondering  in  her  heart  over  the 
scene  of  her  fate. 

"  And  Randall's  yonder,  and  Johnnie 
Lithgow!"  said  July.  "I  would  juat 
like  to  ken  where ;  lienie,  you've  been 
down  yonder  in  the  town — where  will 
Johnnie  and  our  Randall  be?  Mrs. 
Wellwood  down  in  Kirklands  bade 
me  ask  Randall  if  he  knew  a  cousin 
of  hers,  Peter  Scott,  that  lives  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  nobody  could  ken  a'  the 
folk,  Menie,  in  such  a  muckle  town." 

**My  dear  Miss  July,  muckle  is  an 
ugly  wordf"  said  Miss  Annie  lAurie, 
"and  you  must  observe  how  nicely 
your  brother  and  his  friend  speak— 
quito  marvellous  for  self-educated 
young  men — and  even  Menie  here  is 
very  well.  You  must  not  say  muckle, 
my  love." 

"It  was  because  I  meant  to  say 
very  big,"  said  July  with  a  great  blush, 
holding  down  her  head  and  speak- 
ing in  a  whisper.  July  had  thrown 
many  a  wandering  glance  already 
at  Auss  Annie,  sneciSating  whether  to 
call  her  the  old  lady  or  the  young 


lady,  and  listening  with  reverential 
curiosity  to  all  she  said;  for  July 
thought  "She— tiie  lady,"  was  very 
kmd  to  call  her  my  dear  and  my  love 
so  soon,  and  to  kiss  her  when  she  went 
away  wearied,  on  her  first  evening  at 
Heatbbank,  to  rest ;  though  July  could 
never  be  sure  about  Miss  Annie,  and 
marvelled  much  that  Menie  Laurie 
should  dare  to  call  any  one  in  such 
ringlets  and  such  gowns,  aunt 

"You  will  soon  learn  better,  my 
dear  little  girl,"  said  the  gradoas 
Miss  Annie,  "and  yon  must  just  be 
content  to  continue  a  little  girl  while 
you  are  here,  and  take  a  lesson  now 
and  theuy  you  know;  and  above  aM, 
my  darling,  you  must  take  care  not 
to  fall  in  love  with  this  young  man 
whom  you  speak  of  so  fimuliariy.  He 
must  not  be  Johnnie  any  more,  but 
onlv  Mr.  Lithgow,  your  lNt)tfaer's  friend 
and  ours— for  I  cannot  have  both  my 
young  ladies  falling  in  love." 

"Mel"  July's  light  little  frame 
trembled  all  over,  her  soft  hair  fell 
down  upon  her  neek.  "It  never  will 
stay  up,"  murmured  July,  with  eager 
deprecation,  as  Miss  Annie's  eye  fell 
upon  the  silky  uncurled  lo(^s ;  but  it 
was  only  shamefacedness  and  embar- 
rassment which  made  July  notice  the 
descent  of  her  hair — for  July  was 
trembling  with  a  little  thrill  of  fear 
and  wonder  and  curiosity.  Was  it  pos- 
sible then,  that  little  July  had  come 
to  sufficient  veara  to  be  capable  of 
falling  in  love ; — and,  in  spite  of  herself, 
July  thought  again  upon  Johnnie 
lithgow,  and  marvellea  innocently, 
though  with  a  blush,  whether  he 
"  minded  "  her  as  she  minded  hun. 

But  July  could  not  understand  the 
strange  abstraction  which  had  fallen 
upon  her  friend — the  dreamy  eye,  the 
vacant  look,  the  long  intervals  of 
silence.  Menie  Laurie  of  Bumsido 
had  known  nothing  of  all  this  new- 
come  gravity,  and  July's  wistful  look 
had  already  begun  to  follow  those 
wandering  eyes  of  hers — ^to  follow 
them  away  through  the  daylight  and 
into  the  oark,  wondering — ^wondering 
— ^what  it  was  that  Menie  sought  to  see. 
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JeDny  is  busied  in  the  remote  re- 
gions of  the  kitchen  at  this  present 
moment  delivering  a  lecture,  very 
sharp,  and  marked  with  some  excite- 
ment, to  Miss  Annie  Liauiie's  kitchen 
maid,  who  is  by  no  means  an  orna- 
mental person,  and  for  that  and  many 
other  reasons  is  a  perpetual  ^ef  to 
Miss  Annie*s  heart— «o  Jenny  is  hap- 
pily spared  the  provocation  oi  behold- 
ing the  new  visitor  who  has  entered 
the  portals  of  Heathbank.  For  a  por- 
tentous shawl,  heavy  as  a  thunder- 
cloud, a  gown  lurid  as  the  lightning 
escaping  n'om  under  its  shade,  and  a 
new  bonnet  grim  with  gentility,  are 
makingr  their  way  round  the  little  lawn, 
conceding  f^om  expectant  eyes  the 
slight  person  and  small  welUfonned 
h^d,  with  its  short  matted  crop  of 
curls,  which  distinguish  Johnnie  Lith- 
gow.  Jotmnie,  good  fellow,  does  not 
think  his  sister  me  most  suitable  vim- 
tor  in  the  world  to  the  Laurie  house- 
hold ;  but  Johnnie  would  not,  for  more 
wealth  than  he  can  reckon,  put  slight 
upon  his  sister  even  in  idea — so  Miss 
Annie  Laurie*s  "Maria,  announces  Miss 
Panton  at  the  door  of  Miss  Annie 
Laurie's  drawing-room,  and  Nelly, 
where  she  failed  to  come  as  a  servant, 
is  introduced  as  a  guest 

"Thank'ye,  mem,"  said  Nelly.  «I 
like  London  verv  weel  so  far  as  as  Tve 
seen  it — but  irs  a  mucklo  place,  I 
dinna  doubt,  no  to  be  lookit*  through 
in  a  day— and  Fm  aye  fleyed  to  lose 
mysel  in  thae  weary  streets ;  but  you 
see  I  didna  come  here  ance  errand  to 
see  the  town,  but  rather  came  with  an 
object,  mem— «nd  now  Fm  to  bide  on 
to  take  care  of  Johnnie.  My  mother 
down-by  at  hame  has  had  mony 
thochts  about  him  being  left  his  lane, 
with  naebody  but  himself  to  care  about 
in  a  strange  place— and  it's  sure  to 
be  a  comfort  to  her  me  stopping  with 
Johnnie,  for  she  kens  Fm  a  weel- 
meaning  person,  whatever  folk  do  to 
me ;  and  I  would  be  real  thankful  if 
ye  could  recommend  me  to  a  shop  for 
good  linen,  for  I  have  tC  his  shirts  to 
mend.  To  be  sure,  he  has  plenty  of 
siller — ^but  he's  turning  the  maist  ex- 
travi^ant  lad  I  ever  saw." 

^  Good  soul !  and  you  have  come  to 
do  all  those  kind  things  for  him,"  said 
Miss  Annie  Laurie:  ^it  is  so  delight- 
ful to  me  to  find  these  fine  homelv 
natural  feelings  in  operation— eo  pn- 


milive  and  unsopisticated.  I  can't 
tell  you  what  pleasure  I  have  in 
watching  the  natural  action  of  a  kind 
heart" 

<*I  am  much  obliged  to  ye,  mem,** 
s^id  Nelly,  wavering  on  her  seat  with 
a  half  intention  of  rising  to  acknow- 
ledge with  a  curtsey  this  complimentary 
declaration.  **I  was  aye  kent  for  a 
weel-meaning  lass,  though  I  have  my 
faults — ^but  rm  sure  Johnnie  ought  to 
ken  how  weel  he  can  depend  on  me." 

July  Home  was  standing  by  the 
window — standing  very  timid  and 
demure,  pretending  to  look  out,  but 
in  reality  lost  in  conjectures  concern- 
ing Johnnie  lithgow,  whose  image 
had  never  left  her  mind  since  M& 
Annie  took  the  pams  to  advise  her 
not  to  think  of  him.  July,  innocent 
heart,  would  never  have  thought  of 
him  had  this  warning  been  withheld ; 
but  the  fascination  and  thrill  of  con- 
scious danger  filled  July's  mind  with 
one  continual  recollection  of  his  pre- 
sence, though  she  did  not  dare  to  turn 
round  frankly  and  own  herself  his  old 
acquaintance.  With  a  sliglit  tremble 
in  her  little  figure,  July  stands  by  the 
window,  and  July's  silky  hair  already 
b3gins  to  dO'P  out  of  the  braid  in 
wMch  she  had  confined  it  with  so 
much  care.  A  silk  gown — ^the  first 
and  only  one  of  its  race  belonging  to 
Jaly — ^has  been  put  on  m  honour  of 
this,  her  first  day  at  Heathbank ;  and 
July,  to  toll  the  truth,  is  somewhat 
fluttered  on  account  of  it,  and  is  a 
little  afraid  of  herself  and  the  unaccus- 
tomed  splendour  of  her  dress. 

Menie  Laurie,  a  good  way  apart, 
sits  on  a  stool  at  her  mother's  feet, 
looking  round  upon  all  those  fiices^« 
from  July's  innocent  tremble  of  shy 
pleasure  to  Johnnie  Lithgow's  well- 

S eased  recognition  of  his  childish 
lend.  There  is  something  touching 
in  the  contrast  when  you  turn  to 
Menie  Laurie,  looking  up,  with  all 
these  new-awakened  thoughts  in  her 
eyes,  into  her  mother's  face.  For 
dutiful  and  loving  as  Menie  has  al- 
ways been,  you  can  toll  by  a  glance  that 
she  never  cluDg  before  as  she  clings 
now— that  never  in  her  most  trust- 
ful childish  times  was  she  so  humble 
in  her  helplessness  as  her  tender  wo^ 
man's  love  is  to-day.  Deprecating, 
anxious,  full  of  so  many  wistful  be- 
seeching  ways— do    you   think    the 
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notfcer  doM  not  know  winr  H  b  tlist 
Menie*s  nleut  devotion  th«  pleftd» 
and  koeels  and  elin0»  to  her  Teryfeeit 

And  there  b  a  shadow  ob  Mrs. 
Laurie's  brow — a  certain  something 
^itteiing  under  Mrs.  lAurie's  eyeikL 
No,  she  needs  no  kit«7reter— 4uid  the 
mother  hears  Menie's  prayer,  "Will 
yon  like  him — ^will  yon  tiy  to  tike  him  T 
BonDdh^  in  her  heart,  and  resolves 
that  she  wil  mdeed  try  lo  fike  him  ibr 
Menie*e  sake. 

^  Mr.  Hosae,  of  course,  will  come  to 
see  ns  to-night,''  said  the  ^rightly 
lika  Annie.  ^  My  dear  Mrs.  Laurie, 
how  can  I  anflSdently  thank  jroo  for 
hringing  such  a  delifi^tful  cnvie  of 
yonng  people  to  Heathbank  ?  It  quite 
lenewB  my  heart  again.  You  can't 
think  how  soon  one  gets  worn  out  and 
weary  in  this  commonplace  London 
world:  but  so  fresh — so  fuU  of  young 
spirits  nd  Ufe— I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Eithgow,  yourself,  and  your  friend, 
and  my  sweet  mris  here,  are  quite  like 
a  spring  to  me.^ 

Johmue,  bowing  a  response,  gradn- 
ally  drew  near  the  Widow.  You 
wu)  begin  to  think  there  is  something 
very  simply  pretty  and  graceful  in 
this  little  ngwe  standing  here  within 
shadow  of  the  curtain,  ttw  evening  sun 
juat  missing  it  as  it  steals  timidly  into 
the  siiade.  And  this  brown  bur,  so 
ttlky  soft,  has  slidden  down  at  last 
upon  July's  shoulder,  and  the  breath 


cornea  somethn^  fhst  on  Joly'iB  small 
full  nether  Kp,  and  a  little  diangefui 
fiueh  of  cofeur  hovers  about,  coming 
and  going  upon  July's  face.  listeB-r 
for  now  a  sweet  little  timid  voice^ 
Iragrant  with  the  low-spdcen  Border- 
sp^ch,  softened  out  of  all  its  harslt- 
nesa,  steals  upon  Johnnie  lithgow'a 
ear.  He  knows  wkiat  the  words  are, 
for  he  draws  very  near  to  listra — but 
we,  a  little  farther  ofi^  hear  nothing 
but  the  voice ;  a  very  unassured,  shy, 
gBrlish  voice ;  and  July  casts  a  furtive 
took  around  her,  to  see  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  Menie  Laurie  to  wlas- 
per  her  answer  to ;  but  when  she  does 
trust  the  air  with  these  few  words  of 
hers,  Jnl^  leela  less  afraid. 

Johnnie  Lithgowl — do  doubt  R  is 
the  same  Johnnie  Lithgow  who  car- 
ried her  through  the  wood,  half  a  mile 
about,  to  see  Uie  sunset  from  the  Rest- 
ing Stane— but  whether  this  can  be 
the  Mr.  lithgow  who  is  very  clever 
and  a  great  writer,  July  is  puzzled  to 
know.  For  be  begins  to  ask  so  Idndly 
about  the  old  homely  Kirkland  people 
— he  *^  minds*  every  nook  and  comer 
so  well,  and  has  such  a  joyous  recol- 
lection of  aH  the  Hogmanays  and 
Hallowe'ens. — the  boyish  pranka  and 
frolk»,  the  boyish  friends.  Julj, 
sin^e  and  perplexed,  thinks  withm 
herself  that  Kandall  never  did  so,  and 
doubts  whether  Johnnie  Lithgow  can 
be  dever,  after  all. 


cojuPTxa  zix. 


<*And  July,  little  girl--^on  are  glad 
to  see  Menie  laurie  again  V 

But  July  makes  a  long  pause — July 
is  always  timid  of  ap^ddng  to  her 
Iffother. 

*^  Menie  is  not  Menie  now,"  said 
July  thoughtfully.  "  She  never  looks 
like  what  she  used  to  look  at  Bum- 
side.'' 

<«What  has  changed  her  r  Athiat 
Randall  began  to  look  interested. 

Another  long  pause,  and  then  July 
startled  him  with  a  burst  of  tears. 
**  She  never  looks  like  what  she  used 
to  look  at  Buraside,''  repeated  Menie's 
little  friend,  virith  timid  sobs,  ^but 
aye  thinks,  thiiJca,  and  has  trouble  in 
her  face  night  and  day." 

The  brother  and  sister  were  in  the 
room  alone.     Randall  turned  round 


vrith  impatience.  ''What  a  foolish 
little  creature  you  are,  July.  Menie 
does  not  cry  like  you  for  every  little 
matter ;  Menie  has  nothing  to  trouble 
her." 

"It's  no  me,  Randall,"  said  little 
July,  meekly.  *^  If  I  cry,  I  just  canna 
help  it,  and  it's  nae  matter ;  but,  oh, 
I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Menie — 
for  something's  vexing  /i«r." 

**  I  am  sure  you  \^\  excuse  me  for 
leaving  you  so  long,"  said  the  sprightly 
voice  of  Miss  Annie  Laurie,  entering 
the  room.  "^What!  crying,  July  dar- 
ling? Have  you  not  used  her  well, 
Hr.  Home  t — but  my  poor  friend  Mrs. 
Laurie  has  just  got  a  vbry  unpleasant 
letter,  and  I  have  been  sitting  with 
her  to  comfort  her." 

Randall  made  no  reply,  unless  the 
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Mmie  of  indUTereiice  which  came  to  his 
lips,  the  careless  turning  away  of  his 
head," might  be  sappos^  to  answer; 
for  Randall  did  not  think  it  necessary 
lo  pretend  any  interest  in  Mrs.  Laurie. 

But  just  then  ho  caught  a  momen- 
tary glunpse  of  some  one  stealing 
across  the  farthest  corner  of  the  lawn, 
behind  a  group  of  shrubs.  Randall 
could  not  mistake  the  figure;  and  it 
seemed  to  pause  there,  where  it  was 
completely  hidden,  except  to  the  keen 
eye  which  had  watched  it  thither,  and 
stUl  saw  a  flutter  of  drapery  through 
the  leaves. 

^Mem,  if  you  please.  Miss  Menie's 
out,**  said  Jenny,  entering  suddenly, 
'^and  the  mistress  sent  me  with  word 
that  she  wasna  very  weel  hersel,  and 
would  keep  up  the  stair  if  youVe  nae 
objections.  As  I  said,  *I  trow  no, 
yon  would  have  nae  objections* — ^no  to 
say  there's  company  in  the  house  to  be 
a  divert — and  Uie  mistress  is  far  frae 
weel." 

**•  But,  Jenny,  yon  must  tell  my  dar- 
ling Menie  to  come  in,"  said  Miss  An- 
nie. "  I  cannot  want  her,  you  know ; 
and  I  am  sure  she  cannot  know  who 
is  here,  or  she  would  never  bid  you 
say  she  was  out.  Tell  her  I  want  her, 
Jenny." 

"^  Mem,  I  have  told  you,"  said  Jen- 
nv,  somewhat  fiercely,  ^'  if  she  was  ane 
given  to  loasing-maJung  she  would 
have  to  get  another  lass  to  gang  her 
errands  than  Jenny,  and  I  canna  tell 
wfaatfor  Bfiss  Meme  should  heed,  or 
do  aught  but  her  ain  pleasure,  for  ony 
company  that's  here  'enow.  I'm  no  fit 
mysel,  an  aold  lass  like  me,  to  gang 
away  after  Miss  Menie's  licht  fit ;  but 
she's  out-by,  pu!r  bairn — and  it's  little 
onybody  kens  Jenny  that  would  blame 
me  wi'  a  lee." 

She  had  reached  the  door  before 
Randall  could  prevail  with  himself  to 
follow  her ;  but  at  lost  ho  did  hurry 
after  Jenny,  making  a  hasty  apology  as 
he  went  Randall  had  by  no  means 
paid  to  Jenny  the  respect  to  which  she 
held  herself  entitled :  her  quick  sense 
had  either  heard  his  step  behind,  or 
surmised  that  he  would  follow  her; 
and  Jenny,  in  a  violent  fuff,  strongly 
suppressing  herself,  but  quivering  all 
over  with  the  eflTort  it  cost  her,  turned 
sharp  round  upon  him,  and  came  to  a 
dead  pause  facing  him,  as  he  closed 
the  door. 

vou  Lxxy.  18 


'« Where  is  Miss  Menie  Laurie?  I 
wish  to  see  her,"  said  Rwidall.  Ran- 
doll  did  not  choose  to  be  familiar  even 
now, 

^'Miss  Menie  lAurie  takes  her  ain 
will  commonly,"  said  Jenny,  making  a 
satirical  curtsey.  **  She's  been  used 
wi't  tiiis  lang  while;  and  she  haana 
done  what  ^nny  bade  her  this  mony 
a  weary  day.  Atweel,  if  she  had,  some 
things  wouldna  have  been  to  undo  that 
are— land  mony  an  hour's  wark  and 
hour's  peace  the  haill  house  micht  ha'e 
gotten,  if  she  had  aye  had  the  sense  to 
advise  with  the  like  of  me ;  but  she's 
young,  and  she  takes  her  ain  gate. 
Poor  thing!  she'll  have  to  do  some- 
body else's  will  soon  enough  if  there's 
nae  deliverance;  whatfor  should  I 
grudge  her  her  ain  the  noo  V 

"  What  -do  you  mean  ?  I  want  to 
see  Menie,"  exclaimed  Randall,  with 
considerable  haste  and  eagerness, 
^'Do  you  n^ean  to  say  she  does  not 
want  to  see  me  ?  I  have  never  been 
avoided  before.  What  does  she 
mean?" 

"Ay,  my  lad,  that's  right,"  said  Jen- 
ny ;  **  thmk  of  yoursel  just,  like  a  man, 
afore  ye  gie  a  kindly  thought  to  her, 
and  her  in  trouble.  It's  like  you  a'; 
it's  like  the  haill  race  and  lineage  of  ye, 
father  and  son.  No  that  Fm  meanmg 
onv  ill  to  auld  Crofthill ;  but  nae  doubi 
he^s  a  man  like  the  lave." 

Randall  lifted  his  hand  impatiently, 
waving  her  away. 

"  I  wouldna  wonder !"  cried  Jenny. 
*'I  wouldna  wonder — ^no  me.  She's 
owre  mony  about  that  like  her,  has 
she? — it'll  be  my  turn  to  gang  my 
ways,  and  no  double  the  maister. 
You  would  like  to  get  her,  now  she's 
in  her  flower ;  you  would  like  to  take 
her  up  and  carry  her  away,  and  put 
her  in  a  cage,  like  a  puir  bit  singing- 
burdie,  to  be  a  pleasure  to  you.  What 
are  you  courting  my  bairn  for?  It's' 
a'  for  your  ain  delight  and  pleasure, 
Itecause  ye  canna  help  but  be  glad  at 
the  siglit  of  her,  a  darling  as  she  is ; 
because  ye  would  like  to  ?et  her  to 
yoursel,  like  a  piece  of  land;  because 
she  would  be  something  to  you  to  be 
maister  and  lord  of,  to  make  ye  the 
mair  esteemed  in  ither  folks'  een,  and 
happier  for  yoursel.  Man,  Fve  car- 
ried her  miles  o'  gate  in  thae  very 
arms  of  muie.  Fve  watched  her  grow 
year  to  year,  till  there's  no  ane  like 
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\er  in  i*  the  doantryade.  Is*!  for  my- 
Bel? — bIm  canna  be  Jenny's  wife — Ahe 
eaona  be  Jenny's  ain  bom  bairn !  Bat 
Jenny  would  put  down  her  neck  under 
the  daiiing'ta  foot,  if  it  waa  to  give  her 
pleasure— and  here's  a  stro^  lad 
eomes  that  would  set  away  me. 

But  Jenny's  vehemence  waa  touched 
with  such  depth  of  higher  feeling  as  to 
eiolt  it  entirely  out  of  the  region  of  the 
^  fuff."  With  a  hasty  and  trembling 
hand  she  da^ed  away  some  tears  out 
of  her  eyes.  "^  I'm  no  to  make  a  fule 
of  mysel  afore  fctm,"  mattered  Jenny, 
^wmg  a  hard  breath  through  her  cil- 
iated nostrils. 

Randall,  with  some  passion,  and 
much  scorn  in  his  face,  had  drawn 
back  a  little  to  listen.  Now  he  took 
up  his  hat  hurriedly. 

**  If  you  are  done,  you  will  let  me 
pass,  perfafqvs,"  he  said  angrily.-^ 
*^ThJs  IS  absurd,  you  know — ^let  me 
pass.  I  warn  you  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  Menie  for  all  the  old  women  in 
the  world." 

"If  it's  me,  you're  welcome  to  ca' 
me  names,"  said  Jenny,  fiercely.  "  I 
daur  ye  to  say  a  word  of  the  mistress 
—on  your  peril.  Miss  Menie  pleases 
to  be  her  lane.  I  tell  you  Miss 
Memo's  out-by;  and  I  wodd  like  to 
ken  what  call  any  mortal  has  to  dis- 
turb the  poor  liosie  in  her  distress, 
when  she  wants  to  keep  it  to  hersel. 
He  doesna  hear  me— he's  gane  the 
very  way  she  gaed,"  said  Jenny,  soffcen- 
ioff,  SB  he  burst  past  her  out  of  sight. 
**  ill  no  say  I  thmk  ony  waur  of  him 
for  that;   but  waes  me,  waes  me— 


what's  to  come  out  o't  a*,  but  dinuqr 
and  distress  to  my  puhr  bairn  T 

Distress  and  cnsmay — it's  not  hard 
to  see  them  both  in  Menie  lAurie's 
face,  80  pale  and  full  of  thought,  as 
she  leans  upon  the  wall  here  among 
the  wet  leaves,  looking  out.  Yes,  she 
is  looking  out,  fixedly  and  long,  but 
not  upon  ihe  misty  far-away  London, 
not  upon  the  pleasant  slope  of  green, 
the  retired  and  quiet  houses,  the  whis- 
pering neighbour  trees.  Something 
W  brought  the  dreamy,  distant  future, 
the  unknown  country,  bright  and  far 
away— brought  it  close  upon  her,  laid 
it  at  her  feet  Her  own  living  breath 
thu  moment  stirs  the  atmosphere  of 
this  stUl  unaccomplished  world;  her 
foot  is  stayed  upon  its  threshold.  No 
more  vague  fears — ^no  more  mere 
clouds  upon  the  joyous  firmament — 
but  close  before  her,  dark  and  tangi- 
ble, the  crisis  and  decision — the  turn- 
ing-point of  heart  and  hope.  Before 
her  wistful  eyes  lie  two  clear  paths, 
winding  before  her  into  the  evening 
sky.  Two ;  but  the  spectre  of  a  thtra 
comes  in  upon  her — a  life  distraught 
and  barren  of  all  comfort — a  fate  irre- 
vocable, not  to  be  changed  or  softened ; 
and  Menie*s  heart  is  deadly  sick  in  her 
poor  breast,  and  faints  for  fear.  Alas 
for  Menie  Laurie's  quiet  heart! 

She  waa  sad  yesterday.  Yesterday 
she  saw  a  cloudy  sword,  suspended  in 
the  skies,  wavering  and  threatening 
above  her  unguarded  head ;  to-day  she 
looks  no  longer  at  this  imaginative  me- 
nace. From  another  unfeored  quarter 
there  has  fallen  a  real  blow. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


With  the  heat  and  flush  of  excite- 
ment upon  his  face,  Randall  Home 
nuide  lus  way  across  the  glistening 
lawn,  and  through  the  wet  shrubs — 
for  there  had  been  rain — ^to  that  cor- 
ner of  the  garden  where  he  had  seen 
Menie  disappear. '  Impatiently  his  foot 
rung  uj^on  the  gravel  path,  and  crushed 
the  fallen  branches :  something  of  an 
anery  glow  was  in  his  eye,  and  heated 
and  paamonate  was  the  colour  on  his 
oheelL 

"You  are  here,  Menie  I"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  think  you  might  have 
had   safficient  respect  for  me,  to  do 


what  you  could  to  prevent  this  last 
passage  of  arms." 

**  Inspect  r  Menie  looked  at  him 
with  doubtful  apprehension.  She 
thought  the  distress  of  her  mind  must 
have  dulled  and  blunted  her  nerves; 
and  repeated  the  word  vacantly,  scarce- 
ly knowing  what  it  meant 

^'  I  said  respect  Is  it  so  presump- 
tuous an  idea  ?"  said  Randall,  with  his 
cold  sarcastk;  smile. 

But  Menie  made  no  answer.  Draw- 
ing back  with  a  timid  frightened 
motion,  which  did  not  belong  to  her 
natural  character,  she  stood  so  very 
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pide,  «ad  chill,  and  toarful,  that  yoo 
eould  have  found  nowhere  a  more 
complete  and  emphatic  contrast  than 
«he  miMle  to  her  betrothed.  The  one 
ao  full  of  strength  and  vigour,  stoat 
independence  and  glowing  resent- 
ment— the  other  with  all  her  life  gone 
out  of  her,  as  it  seemed,  quenched  and 
sabdued  in  her  tears. 

**  Yon  have  avoided  me  in  the  house 
^—-joxk  will  not  speak  to  me  now,**  said 
Randall.  ^Menie,  Menie,  what  does 
tius  mean?^ 

For  Menie  had  not  been  able  to 
eonoeal  from  him  that  she  was  weep- 
ing. 

'^It  is  no  matter,  Randall,"  said 
Menie;  *^it  is  no  matter." 

Randall  grew  more  and  more  ex- 
dted.  '*\V%at  is  the  matter?  Have 
yon  ceased  to  trust  me,  Menie  ?  What 
do  yon  mean?" 

''I  mean  nothing  to  make  yon 
angry — ^I  never  did,"  said  Menie,  sadly. 
•*I^  not  very  old  yet,  but  I  never 
grieved  anybody,  of  my  own  will,  all 
my  days.  Si  never  came  long  ago; 
or,  if  it  came,  nobody  ever  blamed  it 
on  me.  I  wish  you  would  not  mind 
me,"  she  said,  looking  up  suddenly. 
*«I  came  out  here,  b^use  mv  mind 
was  not  fit  to  speak  to  anybody — ^be- 
cause I  wanted  to  complain  to  myself 
where  nobody  should  hear  of  my  un- 
thankfulness.  I  would  not  have  said 
a  word  to  anybody — ^not  a  word. 
There  was  no  haim  in  thinking  within 
my  own  heart" 

^  There  is  harm  in  hiding  your 
thoughts  from  me,"  said  Raudall. 
*^  Come,  Menie,  you  are  not  to  cheat 
me  of  my  rights.    I  was  angry — ^for- 

S've  me;  but  I  am  not  an^  now. 
enie,  my  poor  sorrowful  girl,  what 
ails  you?  Has  something  happened? 
Menie,  you  must  tell  me. 

^It  is  just  you  I  must  not  tell," 
said  Menie,  under  her  breath.  Then 
she  wavered  a  moment  as  if  the  wind 
swayed  her  light  figure,  and  held  her 
in  hesitating  uncertainty;  and  then, 
with  a  sudaen  effort,  she  stood  firm, 
apart  from  the  wall  she  had  been  lean- 
ing  on,  and  apart,  too,  from  Randall's 
extended  arm. 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Menie, 
seriously.  **  You  mind  what  happened 
a  year  ago,  Randall  I  you  mind  what 
we  did  and  what  we  said  then — ''  For 
ever  and  for  ever.' " 


Randall  took  her  hand  tendtoriy  into 
his  own,  ^  for  ever  and  for  ever."  It 
was  the  words  of  their  treth-pli£^L 

*'I  will  keep  it  in  my  heart,  said 
poor  Menie.  '*I  will  never  change 
m  that,  but  keep  it  night  and  day  m 
my  heart  Randall,  we  are  fai  apart 
already.  I  have  a  little  world  you  do 
not  choose  to  share :  you  are  entering 
a  greater  world,  where  I  can  never 
have  any  place.  God  speed  you,  and 
God  go  with  you,  Randall  Home.  Yon 
will  M  a  great  man :  you  will  prosper 
and  increase ;  and  what  would  you  do 
with  poor  Southland  Menie,  who  can- 
not help  you  in  your  race  ?  Randall, 
we  will  be  good  friends :  we  will  part 
now,  and  say  farewell." 

Abrupt  as  her  speech  was  Menie's 
manner  of  speaking.  She  had  to  huny 
over  these  disjointed  words,  lest  her 
sobs  should  overtake  and  choke  her  ut- 
terance ere  they  were  done. 

Randall  shook  his  head  with  dis- 
pleased impatience.  "This  is  mere 
folly,  Menie.  What  does  it  mean? 
Cannot  you  tell  me  simply  and  frankly 
what  is  the  matter,  without  such  a  pre- 
face as  this  ?  But  indeed  I  know  very 
well  what  it  means.  It  means  that! 
am  to  yield  something — ^to  undertake 
something — ^to  reconcile  myself  to 
some  necessity  or  other,  distasteful  to 
me.  But  why  commence  so  tragical- 
ly?— ^the  threat  should  come  at  the 
end,  not  at  the  beginning." 

"I  make  no  Sireat,  said  Menie, 
growing  colder  and  colder,  more  and 
more  upright  and  rigid;  "I  mean  to 
say  nothing  that  can  make  you  angiy. 
Already,  I  have  been  very  unhappy. 
I  dare  not  venture,  with  our  changed 
fortunes,  to  make  a  life-long  trial — ^I 
dare  not" 

"Your  changed  fortunes!"  mter- 
rupted  Randall.  "  Are  vour  fortunes 
to-day  different  from  what  they  were 
yesterday  ?" 

Menie  paused.  "It  is  only  a  very 
poor  pride  which  would  conceal  it 
from  you,"  she  said  at  length.  "  Yes, 
they  are  different  Yesterday  we  had 
enough  for  all  wo  needed — ^to-day  we 
have  not  anything.  You  will  see 
how  entirely  our  circumstances  are 
changed ;  and  I  hope  you  will  see  too, 
Ranchll,  without  giving  either  of  us 
the  pain  of  mentioning  them,  all  the 
reasons  which  make  it  prudent  for  w% 
without  prolonging  the  conflict  longer, 
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to  B&y  good-by.  Good-by ;  I  cwi  ask 
nothing  of  you  but  to  forget  me, 
Randall.*' 

And  Menie  held  out  her  hand,  but 
eould  not  lift  her  eyes.  Her  voice 
had  sunk  very  low,  and  a  slight  shiver 
of  extreme  self-constraint  passed  over 
her — her  head  drooped  lower  and 
lower  on  her  breast-^-her  fingef;^ 
played  vacantly  \nth  the  glistening 
leaves;  and  when  he  did  not  take  it-, 
her  hand  gradually  dropped  and  fell 
by  her  side. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence — ^no 
answer— no  response — no  remon- 
strance. Perhaps,  after  all,  the  poor 
perverse  heart .  had  hoped  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  love  which  would  take 
no  denial :  as  it  was,  standing  before 
him  motionless,  a  great  faintness  came 
upon  Menie.  She  could  vaguely  see 
the  path  at  her  feet,  the  trees  on  either 
hand.  "I  had  better  go,  then,"  she 
said,  very  low  and  softly;  and  the 
light  had  faded  suddenly  upon  Menie's 
siffht  into  a  strange  ringing  twilight, 
foU  of  floating  motes  and  darkness — 
and  those  few  paces  across  the  lawn 
fllled  all  her  mind  like  a  life  journey, 
so  full  of  difficulty  they  seemed,  so 
weak  was  she. 

Go  quickly,  Menie — quickly,  ere 
those  growing  shadows  darken  mto  a 
blind  unguided  night — swiftly,  ere 
these  faltering  feet  grow  powerless, 
and  refuse  to  obey  the  imperative 
eager  will.  To  reach  home — to  reach 
home — ^horao,  such  a  one  as  it  is,  lies 
only  half  a  dozen  steps  away;  press 
forward,  Menie — are  those  years  or 
hours  that  pass  in  the  journey  ?  But 
the  hiding-place  and  shelter  is  almost 
gained. 

When  suddenly  this  hand  which  he 
would  not  take  is  grasped  in  his  vigor- 
ous hold — suddenly  this  violent  trem- 
ble makes  Menie  feel  how  he  supports 
her,  and  how  she  leans  on  him.  ^  I 
am  going  home,"  said  Menie,  faintly. 
Still  he  made  no  answer,  but  held  her 
strongly,  wilfully;  not  resisting,  but 
unaware  of  her  eff\)rts  to  escape. 

"  I  have  wherewith  to  work  for  you, 
Menie,"  said  the  man's  voice  in  her 
ear.  "What  are  your  changed  for- 
tnnes  to  me  ?  If  you  were  a  princess, 
I  would  receive  you  less  joyfully,  for 
you  >^uld  have  less  need  of  me. 
Menie,  Menie,  why  have  you  tried 
yourself  so   sorely— and  why  should 


this  be  a  cause  of  separating  na?  I 
wanted  only  you." 

And  Menle's  pride  had  failed  her. 
She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  cried, 
**  My  mother,  my  mother  T*  in  a  passion 
of  tears. 

"Your  mother,  your  mother?  But 
you  have  a  duty  to  me,"  said  Randall, 
more  coldly.  "Your  mother  must 
not  bid  you  give  me  up :  you  have  no 
right  to  obey.  Ah !  I  see ;  I  am  dull 
and  stupid ;  forgave  me,  Menie.  You 
mean  that  your  mother's  fortunes  are 
changed.  She  has  the  more  need  of 
a  son  then;  and  my  May  Marion 
knows  well,  that  to  be  her  mother  is 
enough  for  me — ^}'ou  understand  me, 
Menie.  This  does  not  change  our 
attachment,  does  not  change  our  plans, 
our  prospects  In  the  slightest  degree. 
It  may  make  it  more  imperative  that 
your  mother  should  live  w^ith  us,  but 
wm  will  think  that  no  misfortune. 
Well,  are  we  to  have  no  more  heroics 
now — ^nothing  tragical — ^but  only  a 
little  good  sense  and  patience  on  all 
sides,  and  my  Menie  what  she  al- 
ways is?  Come,  look  up  and  tell 
me." 

"I  meant  nothing  heroic — ^nothing. 
What  I  said  was  not  false,  Randall," 
said  Menie,  looking  up  with  some  fire. 
*•  If  you  think  it  was  unreal,  that  I  did 
not  mean  it — ^ 

"  If  you  do  not  mean  it  now,  is  not 
that  enough?"  said  Randall,  smiling. 
**Let  us  talk  of  something  less 
weighty.  July  says  you  do  not  look 
as  you  used  to  do;  has  this  been 
weighing  on  your  mind,  Menie?  But, 
indeed,  you  have  not  told  me  what  the 
misfortune  is." 

"  We '  knew  it  only  to-day,"  said 
Menie.  Menie  spoke  very  low,  aad 
was  very  much  saddened  and  humbled, 
quite  unable  to  make  any  defence 
against  Randall's  lordly  manner  of 
setting  her  emotion  aside.  "My  fa- 
ther's successors  were  young  men,  and 
the  price  thoy  paid  for  entering  on  his 
practice  was  my  mother's  annuity.  But 
now  they  are  both  gone ;  one  died  two 
years  ago,  the  other  only  last  week — 
and  he  has  died  very  poor,  and  in  debt, 
the  lawyer  writes ;  so  that  there  is 
neither  hope  nor  chance  of  having  any- 
thing from  those  he  leaves  TOhind. 
So  we  have  no  longer  an  income ;  no- 
thing now  but  my  mother's  liferent  in 
Bum  side." 
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Memo  Laurie  did  not  know  what 
poverty  was.  It  was  not  any  appre- 
hension of  this  which  drew  from  her 
eyes  those  few  Urge  tears. 

"Well,  that  wQl  be  enough  for 
TOur  mother,"  said  Randall.  It  was 
impossible  for  Menie  to  say  a  word  or 
make  an  objection,  so  completely  had 
he  put  her  aside,  and  taken  it  for 
granted  that  his  will  should  decide 
all.  "  Or  if  it  was  not  enough,  what 
then?  Provision  for  the  future  lies 
with  me — and  you  need  not  fear  for 
me,  Menie.  I  am  not  quarrelsome. 
You  need  not  look  so  deprecating  and 
frightened:  you  will  find  no  disap- 
pointment in  me." 

Was  Menie  reassured  ?  It  was  not 
easy  to  tell;  for  very  new  to  Menie 
Laurie  was  this  tremoling  humility  of 
tone  and  look — this  faltering  and  wa- 
vering— as  if  she  knew  not  to  which 
aide  to  turn.  But  Randall  began  to 
speak,  as  he  knew  how,  of  her  own 
self,  and  of  their  betrothing,  "for  ever 
and  for  ever;"  and  the  time  these 
words  were  said  came  back  upon  her 
with  new  power.  Her  mind  was  not 
satisfied,  her  heart  was  not  convinced, 
and  very  trembling  and  insecure  now 


was  her  secret  response  to  Randall's 
dedaration  that  she  should  find  no 
disappointment  in  him ;  but  hor  heart 
was  young,  and  all  unwilling  to  give 
up  its  blithe  existence.  Instinctively 
she  fled  from  her  own  pain,  and  ac- 
cepted the  returning  hope  and  plea^ 
santness.  Bright  pictures  rose  before 
Menie,  of  a  future  household  harmo- 
nious and  full  of  peace — of  the  new 
love  growing  greater,  fuller,  day  by 
day — ihe  old  love  sacred  and  strong, 
as  when  it  stood  alone.  Why  did  she 
fear?  why  did  a  lurking  terror  in  her 
heart  cry  No,  no!  with  a  sob  and 
pang?  After  all,  this  was  no  vain 
impracticable  hope;  many  a  one  had 
realised  it — ^it  was  right  and  true  for 
ever  under  the  skies ;  and  Menie  put 
her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her  be- 
trothed, and  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
moment  with  a  softening  sense  of  re- 
lief and  comfort,  and  gentle  tears 
under  the  lids.  Let  him  lead  forward ; 
who  can  tell  the  precious  stores  of 
love,  and  tenderness,  and  supreme  re- 
gard that  wait  him  as  his  guerdon? 
Let  him  lead  forward— on  to  those 
bright  visionary  days — in  to  this 
peaceful  home. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


Perhaps  next  to  the  pleasure  of  do- 
ing all  for  those  we  love  best,  the  joy 
of  receiving  all  ranks  highest.  With 
her  heart  elate,  Menie  went  in  again 
to  the  house  she  had  left  so  sadly— 
went  in  again,  looking  up  to  Randall, 
rejoicing  in  the  thought  tiiat  from  him 
every  daily  gift — all  that  lay  in  the 
future — ^should  henceforth  come.  And 
if  it  were  well  to  be  Menie's  mother 
—chief  over  one  child's  heart  which 
could  but  love — how  much  greater  joy 
to  be  Randall's  mother,  h%h  in  the 
reverent  thought  of  such  a  mind  as 
his!  Now  there  remained  but  one 
difficulty — to  bring  the  mother  and 
the  son  lovingly  together — ^to  let  no 
misconceptibn,  no  false  understand- 
ing blind  the  one's  sight  of  the  other 
— ^to  clear  away  all  evil  judgment  of 
the  past — ^to  show  each  how  worthy 
of  esteem  and  high  appreciation  the 
other  was.  She  thought  so  in  her  own 
simple  soul,  poor  heart !  Through  her 
own  great  affection  she  looked  at  both 
—to  either  of  them  sl\e  would  have 


vielded  without  a  murmur  her  own 
little  prides  and  resentments ;  and  the 
light  of  her  eyes  suffused  them  with  a 
circle  of  mingling  radiance ;  and  sweet 
was  the  fellowship  and  kindness,  pure 
the  love  and  good  offices,  harmonious 
and  noble  the  life  of  home  and  every 
day,  which  blossomed  out  of  Menie 
Laurie's  heart  and  fancy,  in  the  reac- 
tion of  her  hopeless  grief. 

Mrs.  Laurie  sits  very  thoughtful  and 
still  by  the  window.  Menie's  mother, 
in  her  undisturbed  and  quiet  life,  had 
never  found  out  before  how  proud  she 
was.  Now  she  feels  it  in  her  nervous 
shrinking  from  speedi  of  her  misfor- 
tune— ^in  the  involuntary  haughtiness 
with  which  she  starts  ana  recoils  from 
sympathy.  Without  a  word  of  com- 
ment or  lamentation,  the  mere  bare 
facts,  and  nothing  more,  she  has  com- 
municated to  Miss  Annie ;  and  Mrs. 
Laurie  had  much  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing outward  evidence  of  the  burst  of 
indignant  impatience  with  which,  in 
her  heart,  she  received  Miss  Annie's 
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«Si]8ive  pity  and  real  kindiMss.  Miss 
Annie,  thinking  it  best  not  to  trouble 
her  kinswoman  in  the  present  mood 
of  her  mind,  has  very  discreetly  car- 
ried her  pity  to  some  one  who  will  re- 
ceive it  better,  and  waits  till  *^poor 
dear  Mrs.  Lanrie"  shall  recover  her 
composure ;  while  even  Julj^,  repelled 
by  the  absorbed  look,  and  indeed  by 
an  abrupt  short  answer,  too,  with- 
draws, and.  hangs  about  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  like  a  little  shadow,  ever 
and  anon  gliding  across  the  window 
with  her  noiseless  step,  and  her  stream 
of  falling  hair. 

Mrs.  Laurie's  face  is  full  of  thought 
— ^what  is  she  to  do  ?^  But,  harder  far 
than  that,  what  is  Menie  to  do? — 
Menio,  who  vows  never  to  leave  her 
— ^who  will  not  permit  her  to  meet  the 
chill  fellowship  of  poverty  alone.  A 
little  earthen  floored  Dumfriesshire 
cottage,  with  its  kailyard  and  its  one 
apartment,  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
anticipation  to  Mrs.  Laurie  herself, 
who  has  lived  the  most  part  of  her 
life,  and  had  her  share  of  the  dfts  of 
fortune ;  but  what  will  it  be  to  Menie, 
whose  life  has  to  be  made  yet,  and 
whose  noontide  and  prime  must  all  be 
influenced  by  such  a  cloud  upon  her 
dawning  dav  1  The  mother's  brow  is 
knitted  with  heavy  thought — the 
mother's  heart  is  pondering  with 
strong  anxiety.  Herself  must  suflTer 
largely  from  this  change  of  fortune, 
but  she  cannot  see  herself  for  Menie 
— ^Menie :  what  is  Menie  to  do  1 

Will  it  bo  better  to  see  her  married 
to  Randall  Home,  and  then  to  go' 
away  solitary  to  the  cothouse  in  Kirk- 
lands,  to  spe^d  out  this  weary  life — 
these  lingering  days  ?  But  Mrs.  Laurie's 
heart  swells  at  the  thought.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  best ;  perhaps  it  is  what  we 
must  make  up  our  mind  to,  and  even 
urge  upon  her ;  but  alas  and  alas !  how 
heavily  the  words,  the  very  thought, 
rings  m  to  Mrs.  Laurie's  heart. 

And  now  hero  they  are  coming, 
their  youth  upon  them  like  a  mantle 
and  a  crown — coming,  but  not  with 
downcast  looks;  not  despondent,  nor 
afraid,  nor  touched  at  all  with  the 
heaviness  which  bows  down  the  mo- 
ther's spirit  to  the  very  dust.  Menio 
will  go,  then.  Close  your  eyes,  mother, 
from  the  light;  try  to  think  you  are 
glad;  try  to  rejoice  that  she  will  be 
content  to  part  from  you.    It  is  "  for 


her  good"— is  there  anythin?  yon 
would  not  do  **for  her  good/'  mo- 
iher'i  It  has  come  to  &e  decision 
now;  and  look  how  she  comes  with 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  her  eyes  turn- 
ing to  his,  her  heart  elate.  She  will 
be  his  wife,  then — his  Menio  first,  and 
not  her  mother's;  bat  have  we  not 
schooled  our  mind  to  be  content  ? 

Yes,  she  is  coming,  poor  heart! 
coming  with  her  new  hope  gloriooa 
in  her  eyes ;  combg  to  bring  the 
son  to  his  mother;  coming  herself 
with  such  a  great  embracing  love  as 
is  indeed  enough  of  its  own  might 
and  strength  to  unite  them  for  ever; 
and  Menie  thinks  that  now  she  cannot 
fail. 

And  now  they  are  seated  all  of  them 
about  the  window,  July  venturing 
forward  to  join  the  party ;  and  as  no- 
tliing  better  can  be  done,  there  com- 
mences an  indifferent  conversation, 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
real  subject  of  their  thoughts.  There 
sits  Mrs.  lAurie,  sick  with  her  heavy 
musings,  believing  that  she  now  stands 
alone,  that  her  dearest  child  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  forsake  her,  and  that 
in  solitude  and  meagre  poverty  she 
will  have  to  wait  for  slow-comincr 
age  and  death.  Here  is  Randal], 
looking  for  once  out  of  himself,  with 
a  real  tcUl  and  anxiety  to  soften,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Menie's  mother,  and  rous- 
ing himself  withal  to  the  joy  of  carrying 
Menie  home— to  the  sterner  neces-sity 
of  doiufir  a  man's  work  to  provkie  for 
her,  and  for  the  new  household ;  and 
all  the  wonder  you  can  summon — 
no  small  portion  in  those  days — ^flut- 
ters about  the  same  subject^  little 
July  Home;  and  you  think  in  your 
heart,  if  you  but  could,  what  marvel- 
lous things  you  toould  do  for  Menie 
Laurie,  and  Menie  Laurie's  mother ; 
while  Menie  herself,  with  a  wistful 
new-CTown  habit  of  6T»ervation,  reads 
everyoody's  face,  and  knows  not 
whether  to  be  most  afraid  of  the  obsti- 
nate gloom  upon  her  mother's  brow, 
or  exultant  in  the  delicate  attention, 
the  sudden  respectfulness  and  re&fard, 
of  Randall's  bearing.  But  this  Tittle 
campany,  all  so  earnestly  engrossed 
— all  surrounding  a  matter  of  the 
vitalest  importance  to  each — turn 
aside  to  talk  of  Miss  Annie  Laurie's 
toys — WisA  Annie  lAurie's  party— and 
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only  when  they  divide  and  separate 
dare  speak  of  what  ties  at  their  heart 

And  Mrs.  lAorie  is  something  hard 
to  be  conciliated.  Mrs.  Laurie  b  much 
inclined  to  resent  this  softening  of 
manner  as  half  an  insult  to  her  change 
of  fortune.  Patience,  Menie !  though 
yo^r  mother  rebuffs  him,  he  bears  it 
nobly.  The  cloud  will  not  lighten 
upon  her  brow— cannot  lighten — ^for 
you  do  not  know  how  heavily  this 
wistf al  look  of  yours,  this  very  anxiety 
to  please  her — and  all  your  transpa- 
rent wiles  and  artifices — ^yonr  sup- 
pressed and  trembling  hope,  strikes 
upon  your  mother's  heart  ^  She  will 
go  away — she  will  leave  me.**  Your 
mother  says  so,  Menie,  within  herself; 
and  it  is  so  hard,  so  very  hard,  to  per- 
suade the  unwilling  content  with  that 
sad  argument  ^*It  is  for  her  good." 
Now,  £»w  your  breath  sofUy  lest  she 
hear  how  your  heart  beats,  for  Ran- 
dall has  asked  her  to  ffo  to  the  wden 
with  him,  to  speak  of  this ;  and  Mrs. 
liinrie  rises  with  a  sort  of  desolate 
stateliness — rises— accepts  his  offered 
arm,  and  turns  away — ^poor  Menie! 
with  an  averted  face,  and  without  a 
glance  at  you.  ^ 

And  now  there  follows  a  heavy  time 
— a  little  space  of  curious  restless  sus- 
pense. Wandering  from  window  to 
window,  from  table  to  table ;  striking 
a  few  notes  on  the  ever-open  {uano ; 
opening  a  book  now,  taking  up  a  piece 
of  work  then,  Menie  strays  about  in 
an  excitement  of  anxiety  which  she 
can  neither  suppress  nor  conceal. 
Will  they  be  friends!  such  friends- 
such  lovmg  friends  as  they  might  be, 
being  as  Siey  are  in  Menie's  renird 
so  noble  and  generous  both!  Will 
they  join  heartily  and  cordially  ?  will 
they  clasp  hands  upon  a  kindly  bar- 
gain 1  But  Menie  shrinks,  and  closes 
her  eyes — she  dares  not  look  upon  the 
alternative. 

"Menie,  will  you  not  sit  down?" 
little  July  Home  follows  Menie  with 
her  eyes  almost  as  wistfully  as  Menie 
follows  Randall  and  her  mother. 
There  is  no  answer,  for  Menie  \%  so 
fully  occupied  t^at  the  little  timid 
voice  Ms  to  break  through  the  trance 
of  intense  abstraction  in  which  her 
heart  is  separated  from  this  present 
scene.  "^  Menie  l"  Speak  louder, 
little  girl :  Menie  cannot  hear  you,  for 
other  voices  speaking  in  her  heart. 


So  Jolvateala  across  the  room  with 
her  noiseless  step,  and  has  her  ann 
twined  through  Menie's  before  she"  is 
aware.  "Come  and  sit  down — what 
are  they  speaking  about  Menie  I  Do 
you  no  hear  me?  Oh,  Menie,  is  it 
our  Randall?— is  it  his  blame T 

July  Lb  80  near  crying  that  she  must 
be  answered.  "  Nobody  is  to  blame; 
there  is  no  harm,"  saui  Menie,  quickly, 
leading  her  back  to  her  seat—quickly 
with  an  imperative  hush  and  haste, 
which  throws  July  back  into  timid 
silence,  and  sets  ail  her  faculties  astir 
to  listen,  too.  But  there  comes  no 
sound  mto  this  quiet  room — not  even 
the  footsteps  which  have  passed  out 
of  hearing  upon  the  garden  path,  nor 
so  much  as  an  echo  of  the  voices  which 
Menie  knows  to  be  engaged  in  con- 
verse which  must  decide  her  fate. 
But  this  restless  and  visible  solicitude 
will  not  do ;  it  is  best  to  take  up  her 
work  resolutely,  and  sit  down  with 
her  intent  face  turned  towards  the 
window,  from  which  at  least  the  first 
glance  of  them  may  be  seen  as  they 
return. 

No, — ^no  need  to  start  and  blush 
and  tremble;  this  step,  ringing  light 
upon  the  path,  is  not  the  stately  step 
of  Randall — not  our  mother's  sober 
tread.  "It's  no  them,  Menie-4t's 
just  Miss  I^urie,"  whispers  little 
startled  July  from  the  comer  of  the 
wmdow.  So  long  away— so  long 
away — and  Menie  cannot  tell  whether 
it  is  a  good  or  evil  omen — ^but  still 
they  do  not  come. 

"My  sweet  children,  are  you  here 
alone?"  said  Miss  Annie,  setting 
down  her  little  basket  •"  Menie,  love, 
I  have  just  surprised  your  momma 
and  Mr.  Randall,  looking  very  wise,  I 
assure  you ;  you  ought  to  be  quite 
thankful  that  you  are  too  young  to 
share  such  dehberations.  July,  dear, 
you  must  come  and  have  your  lesson ; 
but  I  cannot  teach  you  to  play  that 
favourite  tune;  oh  no,  it  would  be 
quite  improper — ^though  he  has  very 
good  taste,  has  he  not  darling  ?  But 
somebody  will  say  I  have  designs  upon 
Mr.  Lithgow,  if  I  always  play  hia 
favourite  tune." 

So  saying.  Miss  Annie  sat  down 
before  the  piano,  and  began  to  sing: 
"For  bonnie  Anuie  I^urie  Til  lay 
down  mv  head  and  dee."  Poor  John- 
nie   lithgow  had  no  idea,  when  he 
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paniaed  the  petty  little  gracefiil  mel- 
ody and  delicate  verses,  that  he  was 
saying  a  comi^imeDt  to  the  lady  of 
HeathbaDk. 

And  July,  with  a  blush,  and  a 
UtUe  timid  eagerness,  stole  away  to 
Miss  Annie's  side.  July  had  never 
before  touched  any  mstrument  except 
Menie  Laurie's  old  piano  at  Bum- 
side,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  awe,  had 
submitted  to  Miss  Annie's  lessons. 
It  did  seem  a  very  delightful  {vospect 
to  be  able  to  play  this  favourite  tune, 
though  July  would  have  thought  very 
little  of  it,  but  for  Miss  Annie's  con- 
stant warnings.  Thanks  to  these, 
however,  and  thanks  to  his  own  kindly 
half-shy  regards,  Johnnie  Lithgow's 
favourite  tunes,  favourite  bool^  fa- 
vourite things  and  places,  began  to 


Sow  of  ffreat  interest  to  little  July 
ome.  »he  thought  it  was.  very 
foolish  to  remcm^r  them  all,  aod 
blushed  in  secret  when  Johnnie  U^- 
gow's  name  came  into  her  mind  as  aa 
authority;  but  nevertheless,  in  sjNte 
of  shame  and  blushing,  a  great  au- 
thority Johnnie  Litbgow  had  grown, 
and  July  stood  by  the  piano,  eager 
and  afraid,  longing  very  much  to  be 
as  accomplished  as  Miss  Annie,  to  bo 
able  to  play  his  favourite  tune. 

While  Menie  Laurie  still  sits  by 
the  window,  intent  and  silent,  hear- 
ing nothing  of  song  or  music,  bat 
ouly  aware  of  a  hum  of  inarticulate 
voices,  which  her  heart  longs  and 
strains  to  understand,  but  cannot 
hear. 


CHAPTER  xxn. 


The  music  is  over,  the  lesson  con- 
cluded, and  July  sits  timidly  before  the 
piano,  striking  faint  notes  with  one 
finger,  and  marvelling  greatly  how  it 
is  possible  to  extract  anything  like  an 
intelligible  strain  from  this  waste  of 
unknown  chords.  Miss  Annie  is  about 
in  the  room  once  more,  giving  dainty 
touches  to  its  somewhat  defective  ar- 
rangement— ^throwing  down  a.  book 
here,  and  there  altering  an  ornament. 
Patience,  Menie  Laurie  I  many  another 
one  before  you  has  sat  in  resolute  out- 
ward calm,  with  a  heart  all  a-throb 
KcA  trembling,  even  as  yours  is.  Pa- 
tience; though  it  is  ham  to  bear  the 
rustling  of  Miss  Annie's  dress — ^the 
faint  mscords  of  July's  music.  It 
must  have  been  one  limo  or  another, 
this  most  momentous  mterview— all 
will  be  over  when  it  is  over.  Patience, 
we  must  wait 

.  But  it  is  a  strange  piece  of  provo- 
cation on  Miss  Annie's  part,  that  she 
should  choose  this  time  and  no  other 
for  looking  over  that  little  heap  of 
Menie's  (drawings  upon  the  table. 
Menie  is  not  ambitious  as  an  artist — 
few  ideas  or  romances  are  in  tliese 
little  works  of  hers;  they  are  only 
some  faces — ^not  very  well  executed— 
the  faces  of  those  two  or  three  people 
whom  Menie  calls  her  own. 

**  Come  and  show  them  to  me,  my 
love."  Menie  must  not  disobey,  though 
her  first  impulse  is  to  spring  out  of  the 


low  opened  window,  and  rush  away, 
somewhere  out  of  reach  of  all  inter- 
ruption till  this  long  suspense  is  done. 
But  Menie  does  not  rush  away ;  she 
only  rises  slowly— comes  to  Miss 
Annie's  side — ^feels  the  pressure  of 
Miss  Annie's  embracing  arm  round 
her — and  turns  over  the  drawings; 
strangely  aware  of  every  line  in  them, 
yet  all  the  while  in  a  maze  of  abstrac- 
tion, listenmg  for  their  return. 

Here  is  Menie's  mother — and  hero 
again  another,  and  yet  another,  sketch 
of  her ;  and  this  is  Randall  Home. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  they  are  very 
like,"  said  Miss  Annie :  *'  you  must 
do  my  portrait,  Menie,  darling — ^you 
must  indeed.  I  shall  take  no  denial ; 
you  shall  do  me  in  my  white  muslin, 
among  my  flowers;  and  we  will  put 
Mr.  Home's  sweej^  book  on  the  table, 
and  open  it  at  that  scene — ^that  scene, 
you  know,  I  pointed  out  to  you  the 
other  day.  I  know  what  inspired  him 
when  he  wrote  thai.  Come,  my  love, 
it  will  divert  you  from  thinking  of  Uiis 
trouble — ^your  mamma  should  not 
have*  told  you — shall  we  begin  now? 
But  Menie,  dear,  don't  you  think  you 
have  put  a  strange  look  in  this  face 
of  Mr.  Randall  ?  It  is  like  him— but  I 
would  not  choose  you  to  do  me  with 
such  an  expression  as  that" 

Half  wild  with  her  suspense,  Menie 
by  this  time  scarcely  heard  the  words 
that  rang  into  her  ears,  scarcely  saw 
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the  ftce  she  looked  upon ;  but  suddeu- 
ly,  as  Miss  Annie  spoke,  a  new  light 
aeemed  to  burst  upon  this  picture,  and 
there  before  her,  looking  into  her  eyes, 
with  the  smile  of  cold  supervision 
which  she  always  feared  to  see,  with 
the  incipient  curl  of  contempt  upon 
his  lip — ^(he  pride  of  self-estimation 
in  his  eye— was  Randall's  face,  glow- 
ing  with  con  tradition  tc^all  her  sud- 
den hopes.  Her  own  work,  and  she 
has  never  had  any  will  to  look  at  him 
in  this  aspect;  but  the  little  picture 
blazes  out  upon  her  like  a  sudden  en- 
lightenment. Here  is  another  one, 
done  by  the  loving  hand  of  memory  a 
year  ago;  but,  alas!  there  is  no  en- 
chantment to  bring  back  this  ideal 
glory,  this  glow  of  gonial  love  and 
life  that  makes  it  bright — a  face  of  the 
imagination,  taking  all  its  wealth 
of  expression  from  the  heart  which 
suffused  these  well-remembered  fea- 
tures with  a  radiance  of  its  own; 
but  the  reality  looks  out  on  Menie 
darkly;  the  face  of  a  man  not  to  be 
moved  by  womanish  influences — ^notto 
be  changed  by  a  burst  of  strong  emo- 
tion— ^not  to  be  softened,  mellowed, 
won,  by  any  tenderness — a  heart  that 
can  love,  indeed,  but  never  can  forget 
itself;  a  mind  sufficient  for  its  own 
rule,  a  soul  which  knows  no  generous 
abandon,  which  holds  its  own  will  and 
manner  firm  and  strong  above  all 
other  earthly  things.  Tlus  is  the  face 
which  looks  on  Menie  Laurie  out  of 
her  own  picture,  startling  her  heart, 
half  distraught  with  fond  hopes  and 
dreams  into  the  chili  daylight  again 
— ^fuil  awake. 

"  I  wOl  make  portraits,"  said  Menie, 
%astily,  in  a  flood  of  sudden  bitter- 
ness, "when  we  so  away,  when  we 
go  home — ^I  can  do  it— this  shall  be 
my  trade." 

And  Menie  closed  tho  little  port- 
folio abruptly,  and  went  back  to  her 
seat  without  another  word;  went 
back  with  the  blood  tingling  through 
her  veins,  with  all  her  pride  and  all 
her  strength  astir;  with  a  vague  im- 
petuous excitement  about  her — an  im- 


pulse of  defiance.  So  lon^ — ^so  long: 
what  keeps  them  abroad  lingering 
among  these  glistening  trees? — ^per- 
haps because  they  are  afraid  to  tell  her 
that  her  fate  is  sealed;  and,  starting 
to  her  feet,  the  thought  is  strong  on 
Menie  to  eo  forth  and  meet  them,  to 
bid  them  nave  no  fear  for  her,  to  tell 
them  her  delusion  is  gone  for  ever, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  light  re- 
maining under  the  skies. 

Hush!  there  are  footsteps  on  the' 
path.  Who  are  these  that  come  to- 
gether, leaning,  the  cider  on  the 
younger,  the  mother  on  the  son! 
With  such  a  grace  this  lofty  head 
stoops  to  our  mother;  with  such  a 
kindly  glance  she  lifts  her  eyes  to  him ; 
and  they  are  busy  still  with  the  con- 
sultation which  has  occupied  so  lonsf 
a  time.  While  she  stands  arrested, 
looking  at  them  as  they  draw  near~- 
growing  aware  of  their  full  amity  and 
union  —  a  shiver  of  great  emotion 
comes  upon  Menie — ^then,  or  ever  she 
is  conscious,  a  burst  of  tears.  In  an- 
other moment  all  her  sudden  en- 
lightenment is  gone,  quenched  out  of 
her  eyes,  out  of  her  heart — and  Menie 
puts  the  tears  away  with  a  faltering 
hand,  and  stands  still  to  meet  them  in 
a  quiet  tremor  of  joy,  the  same  loving 
Menie  as  of  old. 

**  My  bairn ! "  Mrs.  Laurie  says  no- 
thing more  as  she  draws  her  daughter 
dose  to  her,  and  puts  her  lips  softly 
to  Menie's  brow.  It  is  the  seal  of  the 
new  bond.  The  mother  and  the  son 
have  been  brought  together ;  the  past 
is  gone  for  ever  like  a  dream  of  the 
night;  and  into  the  blessed  daylight, 
full  of  tho  peaceful  rays  God  sends  us 
out  of  heaven,  we  open  our  eyes  as  to 
another  life.  Peace  and  sweet  har- 
mony to  Menie  Laurie's  heart ! 

Put  away  the  picture;  lay  it  by 
where  no  one  again  shall  believe  its 
slander  true;  put  away  this  false-re- 
porting face;  put  away  the  strange 
clear-sightedness  which  came  upon  us 
like  a  curse.  No  need  to  inquire  how 
much  wa^  false — ^it  is  past,  and  we 
begin  anew. 


CHAPTER  xxm. 


'*  Yes,  Menie,  I  am  quite  satisfied." 
It  is  Mrs.  lAurie  herself  who  volunteers 
this  declaration,  while  Menie,  on  the 


little  stool  at  her  feet,  looks  up  wist- 
fully, eager  to  hear,  but  not  venturing 
to  ask  what   her  conversation  with 
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Randall  waa.  <*We  said  a  great 
maoy  things,  my  dear — a  great  deal 
about  you,  Menie,  and  something 
about  our  circumstances  too.  The 
rent  of  Bumside  will  be  a  sufficient 
income  for  me.  I  took  it  kind  of 
Randall  to  say  so,  for  it  shows  that 
he  knew  I  would  not  be  dependent ; 
and  as  for  you,  Menie,  I  &ncy  you  will 
be  very  well  and  comfortable,  accord- 
ing to  what  he  says.  So  you  will  have 
to  prepare,  my  dear — to  prepare  for 
your  new  life. 

Menie  hid  her  face  in  her  mother's 
lap.  Prepare— not  the  bridal  gar- 
ments, the  household  supplies — some- 
thing more  momentous,  and  of  greater 
delicacy — ^the  mind  and  the  heart; 
and  if  this  must  always  be  something 
solemn  and  important,  whatever  the 
circumstances,  how  much  more  so  to 
Menie,  whose  path  had  been  crossed 
already  by  such  a  spectre  ?  She  sat 
there,  her  eyes  covered  with  her 
hands,  her  head  bowing  down  upon 
her  mother's  knee;  but  the  heavy 
doubt  had  flown  from  her,  leaving 
nothing  but  lighter  cloudy  shadows — 
maidenly  fears  and  tremblings — in  her 
way.  Few  hearts  were  more  honest 
than  Menie's,  few  more  wistfully  desir- 
ous of  doing  well;  and  now  it  is  with 
no  serious  anticipations  of  evil,  but 
only  with  the  natimd  thrill  and  tremor, 
the  natural  excitement  of  so  great  an 
epoch  drawing  close  at  hand,  that 
Menie's  fingers  dose  with  a  startled 
pressure  on  her  mother's  hand,  as  she 
is  bidden  prepare. 

What  is  this  that  has  befallen  little 
July  Home  ?  There  never  were  such 
throngs  of  unaccountable  blushes,  such 
a  suffusion  of  simple  surprise.  Some- 
thing is  on  her  lips  perpetually,  which 
she  does  not  venture  to  speak — some 
rare  piece  of  intelligence,  which  July 
cannot  but  marvel  at  herself  in  silent 
wonder,  and  which  she  trembles  to 
think  Menie  and  ^^a'body  else"  will 
marvel  at  still  more.  Withdrawing 
silently  into  dark  corners,  sitting  there 
doing  nothing,  in  lon^  fits  of  reverie, 
quite  unusual  with  Jiuy ;  coming  for- 
ward so  conscious  and  guilty,  when 
called  upon ;  and  now,  at  this  earliest 
opportunity,  throwing  her  arms  round 
Menie  I^urie's  neck,  and  hiding  her 
little  flushed  and  agitated  face  upon 
Menie's  shonlder  What  has  be&Uen 
July  Home? 


''Do  yon  think  it's  a'  true,  Menie? 
He  wouldna  say  what  he  didna  mean ; 
but  I  think  it's  fervour  Randall's  sake 
— it  canna  be  for  me !" 

For  July  has  not  the  faintest  idea,  as 
she  lets  this  soft  silken  hair  of  hers  fall 
down  on  her  cheek  without  an  effort 
to  restrain  it,  that  Johnnie  Lithgow 
would  not  barter  one  smile  upon  that 
trembling  child's  lip  of  hers  for  all  the 
Randalls  in  the  world. 

<«He  says  he'll  so  to  the  Hill,  and 
tell  them  a'  at  hame,"  said  July. 
"  Eh,  Menie,  what  will  they  say  1  And 
he's  to  tell  Randall  first  of  all.  I 
wish  I  was  away,  no  to  see  Randall, 
Menie ;  he'll  just  laugh,  and  think  it's 
no  true— for  I  see  mysel  it  canna  be 
forme!" 

''It  is  for  you,  July;  you  must 
not  think  anything  else;  there  is  no- 
body in  the  world  like  you  to  Johnnie 
lithgow."  And  slowly  July's  head 
is  raised— a  bright  shy  look  of  wonder 
gradually  crowing  into  conviction,  a 
sudden  waking  of  higher  thought  and 
deeper  feeling  in  the  open  simple  face ; 
a  sudden  flash  of  crimson — the  wo* 
man's  blush — and  July  withdrew  her- 
self from  her  friend's  embrace,  and 
stole  a  little  apart  into  the  shadow, 
and  wept  a  few  tears.  Was  it  true  1 
For  her,  and  not  for  another!  Bat 
it  is  a  long  time  before  this  grand  dis- 
covery can  look  a  truth  and  real,  to 
July's  humble  eyes. 

"  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  very  true. 
Randall's  little  sister,  Menie's  child- 
friend,  the  little  July  of  Crofthill,  has 
suddenly  been  startled  into  woman- 
hood by  this  unexpected  voice.  After 
a  severer  fashion  than  has  ever  con- 
fined it  before,  July  hastily  fastens 
up  her  silky  hair,  hastily  wipes  off  all 
traces  of  the  tears  upon  her  cheek, 
and  is  composed  and  calm,  after  a 
sweet  shy  manner  of  composure,  lifU 
ing  up  her  little  gentle  head  with  a 
newborn  pride,  eager  to  bring  no 
discredit  on  her  wooer's  choice.  And 
already  July  objects  to  be  laughed  at, 
and  feels  a  slight  offence  when  she  is 
treated  as  a  child— not  for  herself,  but 
for  him,  whom  now  she  does  not  quite 
care  to  have  called  Johmne  Lithgow, 
but  is  covetous  of  respect  and  honour 
for,  as  she  never  was  for  Randall, 
though  secretly  in  her  own  heart 
July  still  doubts  of  his  genius,  and 
cannot  choose  but  think  Ruidall  must 
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be    cleioerer   than   his  leas  assamiiig 
fiieiKL 

And  in  this  singular  little  company, 
where  all  these  feelings  are  astir,  it  is 
haidly  possible  to  preserve  equanimity 
of  manners.    Miss  Annie  herself,  ih^ 
lady  of  the  house,  sits  at  her  little 
work-table,  in  great  delight,  running 
over  now  and  then  in  little  outbursts 
of    enthusiasm,    discoursing    of    Mr. 
Home's  sweet  book,  of  Mr.  Lithgow's 
Alarming    articles,    and    occasionally 
making  a  demonstration  of  joy  and 
sympoihy  in    the    happiness    of  her 
diarling  girls,  which   throws  Menie — 
Menie,  always  conscious  of  Randall's 
eye  upon  her,  the  eye  of  a  lover,  it  is 
tme,  but  something  critical  withal — 
into  grave  and  paiiuul  embarrassment, 
and  covers  July's  stooping  face  with 
blnshea    Mrs.  I^urie,  busy  with  her 
work,  does  what  she  can  to  keep  the 
eonversation  '*  sensible,"  but  with  no 
great  success.    The  younger  portion 
of   the  company  are  too  completely 
occupied,  all  of  them,  to  think  of  ordi- 
nary intercourse.    Miss  Annie's  room 
was   never  so  bright,  never  so  rich 
with    youthful    hopes    and    interests 
before.     Look  at  them,  so  full  of  in- 
dividual   character,    unconscious    as 
they  are  of  any  observation — ^though 
Nelly  Panton,  very  giim  in  the  stiff 
coat  armour  of  her  new  assumed  gen- 
tility, sits  at  the  table  sternly  upright, 
watching  them  all  askance,  with  vigi- 
lant unloving  eye. 

Litbgow,  good  fellow,  sits  by  Miss 
Annie.  Though  he  laughs  now  a>id 
then,  he  still  does  not  scorn  the  natu- 
ral goodness,  the  natural  tenderness 
of  heart,  which  make  their  appearance 
under  these  habitual  affectations — ^the 
juvenile  tricks  and  levities  of  her  un- 
reverent  age.  Poor  Miss  Annie  Lau- 
rie has  been  content  to  resign  the  re- 
verence, in  a  vain  attempt  at  equality ; 
but  Lithgow,  who  is  no  critic  by  na- 
ture, remembers  gratefully  her  true 
kiodness,  and  smiles  only  as  little  as 
possible  at  the  fictitious  youthfulness 
which  Miss  Annie  herself  has  come  to 
believe  in.  So  he  sits  and  bears  with 
her,  her  little  follies  and  weaknesses, 
and,  in  his   unconscious  humility,  is 


magnanimous,  and  does  honour  to  his 
manhood.  Withia  reach  of  his  kindly 
eye,  July  bends  her  head  over  her 
work,  glancing  up  now  and  then  fur- 
tively to  see  who  is  looking  at  him — 
to  see,  in  the  second  place,  who  is  no- 
ticing or  laughing  at  her;  and  July, 
with  all  her  innocent  heart,  is  grateful 
to  Miss  Annie.  So  many  kind  things 
she  says — and  in  July's  guileless  appre- 
hension they  are  all  so  true. 

Graver,  but  not  less  happv,  Menie 
Laurie  pursues  her  occupation  by  July's 
side,  rarely  looking  up  at  all,  pondering 
in  her  own  heart  tne  many  weighty 
things  that  are  to  come,  with  her  tre- 
mor of  fear,  her  joy  of  deliverance 
scarcely  yet  quieted,  and  all  her  heart 
and  all  her  mind  engaged — ^in  dreams 
no  longer,  but  m  sober  thought ;  sober 
thought — ^thoughts  of  great  devotion, 
of  lifelong  love  and  service,  of  some- 
thing nobler  than  the  common  life. 
Ver^  serious  are  these  ponderiogs, 
coming  down  to  common  labours,  me 
course  of  every  day;  and  Menie  does 
not  know  the  nature  of  her  dreamings 
— they  look  to  her  so  real,  so  sober, 
and  so  true— and  would  scorn  your 
warning,  if  you  told  her  that  not  the 
wildest  story  of  Arabian  genii  was 
more  romance  than  those,  her  sober 
phms  and  thoughts. 

Apart,  and  watching  all,  stands  Ran- 
dall Home.  There  is  love  in  his  eye 
—you  cannot  doubt  it — ^love,  and  the 
impulse  of  protection,  the  strong  ap- 
propriating grasp.  There  is  something 
more.  I^ok  how  his  head  rises  in  the 
dimmer  background  above  the  table 
and  the  lights,  above  the  little  compa- 
ny assembled  there.  With  something 
like  laughter,  his  eye  turns  upon  July 
— upon  July's  wooer,  his  own  friend — 
kindly,  yet  with  a  sense  of  superiority, 
an  involuntary  elevation  of  himself 
above  them  both.  And  tiiis  glance 
upon  Miss  Annie  is  mere  scorn,  no- 
thing higher ;  and  his  eye  has  scarcely 
had  time  to  recover  itself,  when  its 
look  falls,  bright  and  softened,  upon 
his  betrothed;  a  look  of  love^-ques- 
tion  it  not,  simple  Menie— but  it  is 
calm,  superior,  above  you  still. 
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•*They  tell  me  it's  a  haill  month 
since  it  was  a'  settled,  but  I  hear 
naething  of  the  house  or  the  plenish- 
ing, and  no  a  word  of  what  Jenny's 
to  do.  If  they're  no  wanting  me,  rm 
no  wanting  them — ^ne'er  a  bit.  It's 
aye  the  way  guid  service  is  rewarded ; 
and  whatfor  should  there  be  ony 
odds  wltli  Jenny?  I  might  have  kent 
that  muckle,  if  1  had  regarded  counsel, 
or  thought  of  my  ainsel ;  but  aye 
Jenny's  foremost  thought  was  of 
them,  for  a'  such  an  ill  body  as  she  is 
now." 

And  a  tear  was  in  Jenny's  eye,  as 
she  smoothed  down  the  folds  of 
Menie's  dress — ^Menie's  finest  dress, 
her  own  present,  which  Menie  was  to 
wear  to-night.  And  Menie's  orna- 
ments are  all  laid  out  carefully  upon 
the  table,  everything  she  is  likely  to 
need,  before  *  Jenny^s  lingering  step 
leaves  the  room.  "  I  eanna  weel  tell, 
for  my  pairt,  what  like  life'U  be  with- 
out her,"  muttered  Jenny,  as  she 
went  away.  **I  reckon  no  very 
muckle  worth  the  minding  about ; 
but  I'm  no  gaun  to  burden  onybody 
that  doesna  want  ^me — ^no,  if  I  should 
never  hae  anither  hour's  comfort  a'  my 
days." 

And  slowly,  with  many  a  backward 
glance  and  pause,  Jenny  withdrew. 
Neglect  is  always  hard  to  bear. 
Jenny  believed  herself  to  be  left  out 
of  their  calculations — ^forgotten  of 
those  to  whom  she  had  devoted  so 
many  years  of  her  life;  and  Jenny, 
though  she  tried  to  be  angr^,  could 
not  manage  it,  but  felt  her  indignant 
eyes  startled  with  strange  tears.  It 
made  a  singular  cloud  upon  her  face 
this  unusual  emotion;  the  native 
impatience  only  struggled  through  it 
fitfully  in  angry  glimpses,  though 
Jenny  was  furious  at  herself  for  feel- 
ing so  desolate,  and  very  fain  would 
have  thrown  off  her  discomfort  in  a 
fuff— but  far  past  the  region  of  the 
fuff  was  this  ner  new-come  solitude 
of  heart.  Her  friends  were  dead 
or  scattered,  her  life  was  all  bound 
up  in  her  mistress  and  her  mistress's 
child,  and  it  was  no  small  trial  for 
Jenny  to  find  herself  thus  cast  off  and 
thrown  aside. 


The  next  who  enters  this  room  has 
a  little  heat  about  her,  a  certain  at- 
mosphere of  annoyance  and  displea^ 
sure.  '*  I  will  be  a  burden" — ^unawares 
the  same  words  steal  over  Mrs.  Lau- 
rie's lip,  but  the  sound  of  her  voice 
checks  her.  Two  or  three  steps  back 
and  forward  through  the  room,  a  long 
pause  before  the  window,  and  then  her 
brow  is  cleared.  You  can  see  the 
shadows  gradually  melting  away,  as 
clouds  melt  from  the  sky,  and  in  ano- 
ther moment  she  has  left  the  room,  to 
resume  her  place  down  stairs. 

This  vacant  room — nothing  can  you 
learn  from  its  cakn  good  order,  its 
windows  open  to  the  sun,  its  undis- 
turbed and  home-like  quiet,  of  what 
passes  within  its  walls.  There  is 
Menie's  little  Bible  on  the  table ;  it  is 
here  where  Menie  brings  her  doubts 
and  troubles,  to  resolve  them,  if  they 
may  be  resolved.  But  there  is  no 
whisper  hero  to  tell  you  what  happens 
to  Menie,  when,  as  has  already 
chanced,  some  trouble  comes  upon 
her  which  is  not  easy  to  put  away. 
Hush!  This  time  the  door  opens 
slowly,  gravely — ^this  time  it  is  a  foot- 
step very  sober,  something  languid, 
which  comes  in;  and  Menie  Laurie 
puts  up  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  as  if 
a  pain  was  there ;  but  not  a  word  says 
Menie  Laurie's  reverie— not  a  word. 
If  she  is  sad,  or  if  she  is  merry,  there 
is  no  way  to  know.  She  goes  about 
her  toilette  like  a  piece  of  business,  and 
gives  no  sign. 

But  this  month  has  passed  almost 
like  age  upon  Menie  Laurie's  face. 
You  can  see  that  grave  thoughts  are 
common  now,  every-day  guests  and 
friends  in  her  sobered  life,  and  that 
she  has  begun  to  part  with  her 
romances  of  joy  and  noble  life — ^haa 
begun  to  realise  more  truly  what  man- 
ner of  future  it  is  which  lies  before 
her.  Nothing  evil,  perhaps — ^little 
hardship  in  it ;  no  great  share  of  la^ 
bour,  of  poverty,  or  care — but  no  long- 
er the  grand  ideal  life,  the  dream  of 
youthful  souls. 

And  now  she  stands  befortf  the 
window,  wearing  Jenny's  gown.  It 
is  only  to  look  out  if  any  one  is 
visible  upon  the  road — ^but  there  is  no 
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enger  vet  Approaehing  Heath- 
ok,  and  Menie  goes  cakily  down 
stairs.  Aa  it  happens,  the  dirawing- 
room  is  quite  vacant  of  all  but  Nelly 
PantoD,  who  sits  prim  by  tiie  wall  in 
one  corner.  Nelly  is  not  an  invited 
gn^st,  but  has  come  as  a  volunteer,  in 
right  of  her  brother^s  invitation,  and 
Miss  Annie  shows  her  sense  of  the 
intrusion  by  leaving  her  alone. 

"Na,  Fm  no  gaun  to  *  bide  very 
iang  in  London,'^  said  Nelly.  *'Ye 
see.  Miss  Menie,  youVe  an  auld 
friend.  Fm  no  so  blate,  but  I  may 
tell  you.  I  didna  come  up  here  ance 
errand  for  my  ain  pleasure,  but 
mostly  to  see  Johnnie,  and  to  try  if  I 
couldna  get  ony  word  of  a  very  de- 
cent lad,  ane  Peter  Drumlie,  that 
belangs  about  our  countryside.  We 
were  great  friends,  him  and  me,  and 
then  we  had  an  outcast — ^you'll  ken 
by  yoursel — ^but  we've  made  it  up 
again  since  I  came  to  London,  and 
Fm  gaun  hame  to  get  my  providing, 
and  comfort  my  mother  a  wee  while, 
afore  I  leave  her  athegither.  It's  a 
real  duty  comforting  folk's  mother, 
MIbs  Menie.  Fm  sure  I  wouldna 
forget  that  for  a'  the  lads  in  the 
world." 

"  And  where  are  you  to  live,  Nelly  T 
Nelly's  moralising  scarcely  called  for 
on  answer. 

''We  havena  just  made  up  our 
minds;  they  say  ae  marriage  aye 
makes  mair,"  said  Nelly,  with  a  gnm 
smile.  "MLbs  Menie,  you've  set  us 
a'  agaun." 

Perhape  Menie  did  not  care  to  be 
classed  with  Nelly  Panton.  "July 
Home  will  bo  a  very  young  wife, 
she  said;  "I  think  your  brother 
should  be  very  happy  with  her, 
Nelly." 

**I  wouldna  wonder,"  said  Nelly, 
shortly;  "but  you  see.  Miss  Menie, 
our  Johnnie's  a  well-doing  lad,  and 
micht  ha'e  looked  higher,  meaning 
nae  offence  to  you )  though  nae  doubt 
it's  trTo  what  Randall  Home  said 
when .  he  was  speaking  about  this. 
*  lithgow,'  says  he  (for  he  ca's  Johnnie 
by  his  last  name — it's  a  kind  o'  fashion 
hereaway),  "  if  you  get  naething  with 
your  wife,  I  will  take  care  to  seo 
you're  no  cumbered  with  onybody 
but  hersel ;'  which  nae  doubt  is  a 
great  comfort,  seeing  there  micht 
ha'e    been  a   haill  troop  of  friends, 


now  that  Johnnie's  getting  up  in  the 
world." 

"What  was  that  Randall  Home 
said  r  Menie  asked  the  question  in  a 
very  clear  distinct  tone,  cold  and 
steady  and  imfaltering — ^"What  do 
you  say  he  said  ? — tell  me  again." 

"He  said,  Johnnie  wouldna  be 
troubled  with  nane  of  her  friends,"  said 
Nell^;  "though  he  has  her  to  keep, 
a  bit  wee  sUly  thing,  that  can  do 
naething  in  a  house — and  nae  doubt 
a  maid  to  keep  to  her  forby — ^that  he 
wouldna  have  ony  of  her  friends  a 
burden  on  him ;  and  a  very  wise  thing 
to  say,  and  a  great  comfort.  I  aye 
siud  he  was  a  sensible  lad,  Randall 
Home.    Eh,  preserve  me !" 

For  Randall  Homo  stands  before 
her,  his  eyes  glowing  on  her  with 
haughty  rage.  He  has  heard  it,  every 
single  deliberate  word,  and  Randall 
IB  no  coward — be  comes  in  person  to 
answer  for  what  he  has  said. 

Rise,  Menie  Laurie!  Slowly  they 
gather  over  us,  these  kind  shadows  of 
the  coming  night;  no  one  can  see  the' 
momentaiy  faltering  which  inclines 
you  to  throw  yourself  down  ^ere 
upon  the  very  ground,  and  weop  your 
heart  out.  Kise;  it  is  you  who  are 
stately  now. 

"  This  is  true  1" 

She  is  so  sure  of  it,  that  there  needs 
no  other  form  of  question,  and  Menie 
lays  her  hand  upon  the  table  to  sup- 
port herself,  and  stands  firmly  before 
him  waiting  for  his  answer.  Why  is 
it  that  now,  at  this  moment>,  when 
she  should  be  most  strong,  the  pass- 
ing wind  brings  to  her,  as  in  mockery, 
an  echo  of  whispering  mingled  Voices 
— the  timid  happiness  of  July  Home  ? 
But  Menie  draws  up  her  light  figure, 
draws  herself  apart  from  the  touch  of 
her  companions,  and  stands,  as  she 
fancies  she  must  do  henceforth,  all  her 
life,  alone. 

"  This  is  true  ?" 

"  I  would  disdain  myself  if  I  tried  to 
escape  by  any  subterfuge,"  said  Ran- 
dall, proudly;  "I  might  answer  that 
I  never  said  the  words  this  woman 
attributes  to  me;  but  that  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  you.  I  would  not  deceive 
you,  Menie.  I  never  can  deny  what 
I  have  given  expression  to ;  and  you 
are  right — ^it  is  true." 

And  Randall  thinks  he  hears  a 
voice,  wavering   somewhere,  far  ofi; 
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and  distant  like  an  echo — not  comin? 
from  these  pale  lips  which  move  and 
fonn  the  words,  but  falling  out  upon 
the  air — ^faint,  yet  distinct,  not  to  be 
mistaken.  *'  I  am  glad  you  have  told 
me.  I  thank  you  for  making  no  diffi- 
culty about  it:  this  is  very  well." 

"  Meniel  you  are  not  moved  by  this 
gossip's  story  ?  This  that  I  said  has  no 
effect  on  you?  Menie!  Is  a  woman 
like  this  to  make  a  breach  between 
you  and  me  ?" 

In  stolid  malice,  Nelly  Panton  sits 
still,  and  listens  with  a  certain  melan- 
choly enjoyment  of  the  mischief  she 
has  made,  .  protesting,  under  her 
breath,  that  ^  she  meant  nae  ill ;  she 
aye  did  a'thing  for  the  best;"  while 
Kandall,  forgetful  of  his  own  acknow- 
ledgment, repeats  again  and  again 
his  indignant  remonstrance,  *'  a  woman 
like  this!" 

"  No,  she  has  no  such  power,"  said 
Menie  firmly — "  no  such  power.  Par- 
don mo — I  am  wanted  to-night  My 
strength  is  not  my  own  to  he  wasted 
now;  we  can  conclude  this  matter 
another  time." 

Before  he  could  say  a  word,  the 
door  had  closed  upon  her.  There 
was  a  bustle  ■  without,  a  glimmer  of 
coming  lights  upon  the  wall.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  room  was  lighted  up, 
the  lady  of  the  house  in  her  presiding 
place— and  Randall  started  with 
angry  pride  from  the  plaoe  where  he 
stood,  by  the  side  of  Nelly  Panton, 
whose  gloomy  unrelieved  figure  sud- 
denly stood  out  in  bold  relief  upon 
the  brightened  wall. 

AnoUier  time!  Menie  Laurie  has 
not  gone  to  ponder  upon  what  this 
other  conference  shall  be — she  is  not 
by  her  own  window — she  is  not  out 
of  doors — she  has  gone  to  no  such  re- 
fuge. Where  she  never  went  before, 
into  the  heart  of  Bliss  Annie's  pre- 
parations— ^into  the  bustle  of  Miss 
Annie's  hospitality — shunning  even 
Jenny,  far  more  shunning  her  mother, 
and  waiting  only  till  the  room  Lb  full 
enough,  to  give  her  a  chance  of  escap- 
ing every  familiar  eye.  This  is  the 
first  device  of  Menie's  mazed,  bewil- 
dered mind.  These  many  days  she 
has   lived   in    hourly  expectation  of 


some   such  Uow;   (ut  it  stona  her 
when  it  comes. 

Forlorn!  forlom!  wondering  if  it 
is  possible  to  hide  this  misery  from 
every  eye — pondering  plans  and 
schemes  of  concealment,  trying  to  in- 
vent—do not  wonder,  it  is  a  natu- 
ral impulse — some  generous  lie.  Bat 
Menie's  nature,  more  truthful  than  her 
will,  fails  in  the  efibrt  The  time 
goes  on,  the  lingering  moments  swell 
mto  an  hour.  Music  is  in  her  ears, 
and  smiling  faces  glide  before  her 
and  about  her,  till  she  feels  this  dread- 
ful pressure  at  her  heart  no  lon^ 
tolerable,  and  bursts  away  in  a  sudden 
passion,  craving  to  be  alone. 

Another  heart,  restless  by  reason 
of  a  gnawing  unhappiness,  wanders 
out  and  in  of  these  unlighted  cham- 
bers— oftenest  coming  back  to  this 
one,  where  the  treasures  of  all  its  life 
rest  night  by  night.  Thb  wandering 
shadow  is  not  a  graceful  one— these 
pattering,  hasty  footsteps  have  no- 
thing in  them  of  the  softened  linger- 
ing tread  of  meditation.  No,  poor 
Jenny,  little  of  sentiment  or  grace 
embellishes  your  melancholy — ^yet  it 
is  hard  to  find  any  poem  so  full  of 
pathos  as  a  desolate  heart,  even  such 
a  one  as  beats  in  your  homely  breast 
to-night. 

Softly — ^tho  room  is  not  vacant  now, 
as  it  was  when  you  last  entered  here. 
Some  one  stands  by  the  window,  stoop- 
ing forward  to  look  at  the  stars ;  and 
while  you  linffer  by  the  door,  a  low 
cry,  half  a  sigh,  haUT  a  moan,  breaks 
the  ffllence  faintly — ^not  the  same  voice 
which  just  now  bore  its  part  so  well 
below ; — ^not  the  same,  for  that  voice 
came  from  the  lips  only — ^this  is  out 
of  the  heart 

"Bairn,  you're  no  weel — they've 
a'  wearied  you,"  said  Jenny,  stealing 
upon  her  in  the  darkness :  "  lie  down 
and  sleep ;  it's  nae  matter  for  the  like 
of  me,  but  when  you  sigh,  it  breaks 
folk's  hearts." 

The  familiar  voice  surprised  the 
watcher  into  a  sudden  burst  of  child- 
ish tears.  All  the  woman  failed  in 
this  great  trial.  "Oh,  Jenny,  dinna 
tell  my  mother!"  Menie  Laurie  was 
capable  of  no  other  thought 
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Before  many  weeks  shall  have  gone 
OTer,  peihaps  while  these  sheets  are 
nisBing  throoffh  the  press,  we  shall 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of 
Lord  Ellenborough's  opinion,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
6th  February,  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  one  of  the  most  formidable  wars  that 
ever  this  country  was  engaged  in. 
Yes;  within  a  short  period  from  the 
present  date  much  will  be  known ;  the 
Russian  problem  will  be  near  its  solu- 
tion. The  mystery  of  that  force, 
whkh  is  said  to  be  irresistible,  and  of 
those  resources  said  to  be  inexhaust- 
ible, will  be  laid  bare  to  the  world. 
We  shall  know  if  all  that  we  have 
been  told  of  that  vast  power  which 
has  kept  Europe  in  awe,  is  real ;  if  the 
colossal  idol  which  all  have  gazed  on 
with  a  feeling  that  cannot  be  accurate- 
ly described,  does  not  stand  on  feet  of 
day.  We  confess  that  recent  events 
have  somewliat  weakened  the  general 
faith  in  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
Russia,  and  people  begin  to  have  some 
doubt  whether  the  world  has  not  been 
imposed  upon.  With  her  vast  terri- 
tonal  extent,  including  neariy  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  terrestrial  portion 
of  the  globe,  and  one  twenty-seventh 
of  its  entire  surface,  and  her  varied 
population,  comprising  nearly  one- 
ninth  of  the  human  race,  she  has 
spoken  as  if  she  could  domineer  over 
all  Europe ;  and  until  the  Pruth  was 
passed,  and  the  Danube  became  once 
more  the  theatre  of  battle,  mankind 
seemed,  if  not  entirely  to  admit,  at 
least  unwilling  to  dispute  the  claim. 
The  combats  of  Oltenitza  and  Citale 
have,  we  suspect,  disturbed  that  be- 
lief. Forei^  and  all  but  hostile 
flags  have,  withm  the  last  few  weeks, 
floated  almost  withm  sight  of  Sebas- 
topol ;  the  squadrons  of  England  and 
France  have  swept  the  hitherto  unap- 
proachable Euxine,  from  the  Thiu- 
eian  fiosphorus  to  Batoun,  and  from 
Batoun  back  to  Beicos  Bay,  and  her 
fleet  has  not  ventured  to  cross  their 
path.  Should  Austria,  listening  to 
her  evil  genius,  prove  false  to  her 
own  interests,  we  believe  that  the  an- 
ticipationB  of  the  noble  Lord  referred 


to  will  be  realised.  Should  she  consult 
her  own  safety,  and  make  common 
cause  with  those  whose  warlike  pre- 
parations are  not  for  aggression,  but 
defence,  we  still  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  hostilities  may  be  limited  to  their 
original  theatre — ^to  be  temporarily 
arrested,  if  not  closed,  by  diplomatic 
intervention.  The  unsuccessful  issue, 
at  least  to  the  date  at  which  we  write, 
of  Count  Orioff's  mission,  inves  us 
some  hope  that  such  will  be  uie  case  ; 
but  a  very  short  time  will  enable  us  to 
judge  whether  the  advance  of  a  corps 
d^amUeJi/o  the  Servian  frontier  is  to  aid 
Russian  aggression,  or  to  act,  if  neces- 
sary, against  it. 

An  aggressive  spirit  has  invariably 
marked  the  policy  of  Russia  from  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  Long  ha- 
rassed by  internal  enemies,  and  some- 
times struggling  for  existence,  she  at 
length  was  freed  from  the  dangers 
which  had  menaced  her  from  abroad. 
By  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, the  moment  when  her  govern- 
ment became  constituted,  and  began 
to  enjoy  its  liberty  of  action,  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Caspian,  entered  into  their  period  ot 
weakness.  The  wild  ambition  and 
the  mad  enterprise  of  Charles  XII. 
occasioned  the  decline  of  Sweden. 
The  chivalrous  monarch,  the  conqueror 
of  Narva,  the  vanquished  of  Pultova, 
perished  in  the  ditch  of  Frederickshall. 
Peter  triumphed  over  his  most  for- 
midable enemy;  and,  if  he  did  not 
from  that  moment  begin  iiis  aggression 
in  the  Ottoman  territory,  he  was  at  all 
events  no  longer  embarrassed  by  the 
dangerous  diversions  in  the  north. 
There  still,  however,  remained  an  ob- 
stacle to  his  designs  on  those  magnifi- 
cent possessions  of  the  Osmanlis,  which 
have  at  all  times  possessed  the  fatal 
privilege  of  attracting  the  cupidity  ot 
the  northern  barbaiun.  There  still 
remained  Poland;  but  her  anarchy, 
her  internal  convulsions,  inseparable 
from  her  anomalous  institutions,  prov- 
ed to  be  no  less  profitable  to  the 
Muscovite  than  the  madness  of  the 
Scandinavian  hero ;  and  from  the  day 
of  her  dismemberment,  Turkey  became 
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the  permanent  object  of  the  ambition 
which,  even  as  we  write,  threatens  to 
convulse  Europe. 

It  rarely  happens  that  up  to  the  close 
of  a  long  war  the  original  cause  of 
quarrel  continues  the  same.  The  first 
dissension  disappears  as  war  pro- 
gresses, and,  in  the  numerous  compli- 
cations which  hostilities  give  rise  to, 
the  belligerents  themselves  either  for- 
get, or  do  not  assign  the  same  import- 
ance to  the  question  which  originally 
arrayed  them  in  arms  against  each 
other.  Though  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  has  not  yet  a 
remote  date,  and  though  hostilities 
have  not  yet  been  formally  declared 
between  Russia  and  the  Western 
Powers,  notwithstanding  the  recall  of 
their  respective  ambassadors,  we  still 
fear  that  the  public  is  beginning  to 
lose  sight  of  the  primary  ground  .of 
quarrel  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Sultan,  and  which  has  led  to  the 
present  state  of  things.  The  pretext 
put  forward  by  Russia  for  intervention 
in  the  Ottoman  empire  is  her  desire  to 
"protect"  the  ten  millions  of  Chris- 
tians of  the  Greek  Church  who  are 
subjects  of  the  Porte  ;  these  ten  mil- 
lions professing  the  same  faith  as  the 
subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
living  under  the  tyrannous  rule  of  an 
infidel  government.  We  admit  the 
plausibility  of  that  claim,  and  we  are 
aware  how  easily  the  generous  sym- 
pathies of  a  Christian  people  can  be 
roused  in  favour  of  such  a  cause. 
We  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  those 
who  are  persuaded  that  the  moment 
has  at  length  arrived  when  the  Cross 
shall  be  planted  on  the  mosques  of 
Stamboul,  and  the  orthodox  believer 
take  the  place  of  the  Mussulman. 
Tlie  claim  to  a  Protectorate  over  ten 
millions  of  suffering  Greeks  in  the 
European  territory  of  the  Sultan  has . 
been  described  as  a  coyer,  under  which 
Russia  aims  at  the  possession  of 
Constantinople,  and,  in  fact,  at  the 
extension  of  her  dominions  from  the 
Carpathian  to  the  Danube,  and  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora; 
but  the  Czar  has  solemnly  and  re- 
peatedly declared  that  he  had  no  such 
ambition,  and  that  the  sole  motive 
which  actuated  him  was  to  protect  a 
population  who  professed  the  self-same 
religion  as  himself,  he  being  the  vi3ible 
hetSi  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  re- 


cognised as  such  by  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  Christians ;  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Porte  to  grant  that  Protectorate 
is  the  primary  cause  of  the  war. 
Without  examming  whether  any,  or 
what  conditions  would  justify  a  foreign 
government  in  imposing  its  protec- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  an  independent 
state,  we  may  be  permitted  to  sa^ 
something  of  the  nature  of  tiie  reli- 
gion whose  champion  the  Czar  pro- 
fesses to  be;  of  the  alleged  homo- 
geneity of  the  Eastern  and  Russian 
Churches,  for  on  this  the  whole  ques- 
tion turns ;  and  of  the  advantages 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  Greeks  from 
Russian  protection. 

Among  the  many  errors  likely  to 
]te  dissipated  by  the  minute  discus- 
sion which  the  Eastern  question  has 
undergone  in  the  public  press  of  this 
and  other  countries,  not  the 'least  ia 
that  which  has  reference  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  as  the  natural  Pro- 
tector of  the  Christian  communities  of 
the  East  The  hardihood  with  which 
this  claim  has  been  constantly  put  for- 
ward, and  the  silent  acquiescence  with 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
by  those  who  should  know  better,  have 
imposed  upon  the  world.  Even  now, 
they  who  resist  the  formal  establish- 
ment of  the  influence  of  Russia  over 
the  internal  affau-s  of  Turkey,  do  so 
more  by  reason  of  the  political  conse- 
quences of  that  usurpation  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  than  with  the  thought  of 
disputing  the  abstract  right  of  the  head 
of  the  "Ortiiodox  Faitii"  to  tiie  Pro- 
tectorate  he  lays  claim  to.  These 
pretensions,  like  many  others  we  could 
mention,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  ex- 
amination. We  do  not  learn,  on  any 
satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  Chris- 
tian populations  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire have,  during  the  last  ten  months, 
received  with  sympathy  or  encou- 
ragement the  prospect  of  Russian 
protection ;  nor  have  they,  so  far  as 
wo  know,  exhibited  any  very  earnest 
longing  for  the  introduction  of  the 
knout  as  an  element  of  government. 
The  population  of  independent  Greece 
may,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  do,  in- 
dulge in  the  harmless  dream  of  a  new 
Byzantine  empire  to  be  raised  on  the 
ruins  of  that  which  Mahomet  U.  won 
from  their  fathers;  and  they  would 
doubtless  rejoice  that  the  domination 
of  the  Osmanlia  were  put  an  end  to 
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by  Russia,  or  any  other  power,  on 
condition  of  being  their  successors,  as 
they  were  their  predecessors.  We 
believe  that  to  this  sort  of  revolu- 
tion the  aspirations  of  the  Greeks  arc 
limited.  But  that  people  dispute  the 
claim  of  the  Czar  to  the  Ponti6cate 
of  tJie  "  Orthodox  Faith,"  and  reject 
ihe  idea  of  a  temporal  submission  to 
Mm.  The  Greek  Church,  however, 
does  not  constitute  the  only  Christian 
community  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Other  congregations  are  to  bo  found 
there,  subjects  also  of  the  Porte,  and 
who  have  not  less  claim  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  various  states  of  Europe, 
when  protection  is  needed ;  but  who 
still  less  desire  that  Russia  should  be 
their  sole  protector. 

■  The  points  of  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  are  fa- 
miliar to  the  world.  But  it  may  not 
be  so  generally  known  that,  while  tho 
Russian  branch  of  tho  former  pro- 
fesses to  preserve  the  Byzantine  dog- 
mas as  its  basis,  the  condition  of  its 
hierarchy,  and  the  mechanism  of  its 
discipline,  have  become  so  altered  with 
the  lapse  of  years,  that,  at  the  present 
day,  there  exists  no  identity  in  this 
respect  that  would  justify  the  head  of 
the  Russian  Church  in  his  pretensions 
to  a  temporal  or  spiritual  protectorato 
over  that  church  whose  administrator 
and  head  is  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. Besides  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage, which  is  not  without  its  im- 
portance—the one  speaking  Greek, 
the  other  Sclavonic— the  Church  of 
Constantinople  still  boasts  that  she 
has  preserved  her  Patriarch,  who  is 
independent  of  secular  interference 
in  spirituals,  while  no  such  privi- 
lege belongs  to  Russia.  A  serious 
difference,  too,  exists  between  the 
Russian  and  Greek  Churches  (and 
one  which  would  create  new  schisms 
and  new  convulsions)  on  the  impor- 
tant question  of  baptism.  Converts 
are  admitted  into  the  pale  of  the  for- 
mer from  other  communities,  when 
they  have  been  already  baptized,  with- 
out the  obligation  of  again  reeelvpsr 
the  sacrament;  while  the  Church  of 
Constantinople  makes  the  repetition 
of  the  sacrament  indispensable  in  si- 
milar cases.  The  difference  of  church 
government  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance: the  Greeks  have  never  admit- 
ted that  the  Holy  Synod  of  St.  Peters- 
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burg,  established  by  Peter  the  Great, 
represents  in  any  sense  the  spiritual 
authority  which  he  forcibly  overthrew. 
The  substitution  of  the  chief  of  the 
state  for  it  was  never  pretended  to  be 
otherwise  than  for  political  purposes, 
and  as  a  means  of  realising  the  ambi- 
tious and  aggressive  designs  of  the 
Czar ;  and,  while  we  do  not  deny  the 
success  it  has  met  with,  wc  believe  that, 
since  that  event,  the  Russian  clergy,  as 
a  body,  has  become  the  most  ignorant 
and  the  most  servile  of  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal corporation  that  now  exists.  The 
edict  of  Peter  the  Great  admits  the 
merely  temporal  object  he  had  in  view. 
**A  spiritual  authority,"  it  states, 
"which  is  represented  by  a  corpora^ 
tion,  or  college,  will  never  excite  in  the 
nation  so  much  agitation  and  efferves- 
cence as  a  single  chief  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical order.  The  lower  classes  of  the 
people  are  incapable  of  comprehendinff 
the  difference  between  tho  spiritual  and 
secular  authority.  When  they  witness 
tho  extraordinary  respect  and  honour 
which  encompass  a  supreme  pontiff, 
their  admiration  and  wonder  are  so 
excited,  that  they  look  upon  the  chief 
of  the  Church  as  a  second  sovereign, 
whose  dimity  is  equal,  or  even  supe- 
rior, to  that  of  the  monarch  himself; 
and  they  are  disposed  to  attach  to  the 
ecclesiastical  rank  a  character  of  power 
superior  to  the  otiier.  Now,  as  it  Lb 
incontestable  that  the  common  people 
indulge  in  such  reflections,  what,  we 
ask,  would  be  the  case  if  the  unjust 
disputes  of '  an  arbitrary  clergy  were 
added  to  light  up  a  conflagration?" 
At  tho  time  this  edict  was  issued,  the 
Russian  Church  had  already  lost  its 
patriarch.  Full  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  since  that  event ;  and  if  ever 
the  mitre  of  a  prelate  rivalled  the 
diadem  of  an  emperor,  it  was  not  in? 
the  reign  of  Peter  that  such  an  in- 
stance was  to  be  found.  No  serious, 
antagonism  of  the  kind  did  or  could 
exist  in  Russia ;  and  the  real  object  of 
the  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  was,, 
to  combine  with  the  absolutisna  of  the 
sovereign  the  prestige  of  spiritual  su- 
premacy— ^that  the  Czar  mirfit  not  only 
say,  with  Louis  XIV.,  "The  State! 
/  am  the  State;"  but  also,  "Tho 
Church !  I  am  the  Church." 

The  Holy  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg 
is,  it  is  true,  composed  of  some  of  the 
highest    dignitaries    of  the    Russian 
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Church,  (taken  from  the  monastic 
order) ;  hut  these  are  appointed  by  the 
secular  authority ;  are  presided  over  by 
a  layman  who  represents  the  Czar,  and 
whose  veto  can  suspend,  or  even  an- 
nul, the  most  solemn  resolutions  of 
the  Synod,  even  when  unanimously 
adoptcK^.  The  person  who  occupied 
for  years,  and  who,  we  believe,  still 
occupies  the  important  post  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical 
Council,  which  regulates  and  decides 
on  all  matters  concerning  the  disci- 
pline and  administration  of  the  Church 
of  Russia,  is  a  general  of  cavalry^- 
General  Protuson!  The  body  thus 
controlled  by  a  military  chief,  may  be 
increased  in  numbers,  or  reduced,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  Czar; 
but  those  who  ordinarily  constitute 
that  Ecclesiastical  Board  are  the  me- 
tropolitan of  St.  Petersburg,  the  arch- 
bishops, a  bishop,  the  Emperor's  con- 
fessor, an  archimandrite  (one  degree 
lower  than  a  bishop),  the  chaplain- 
general  of  the  naval  and  military 
Forces,  and  an  arch-priest.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  rank,  the  learning,  or  the 
piety  of  the  Synod,  one  thing  must 
be  well  understood  by  them; — ^thcy 
Ufixisi  never  dare  to  express  an  opin- 
ion, or  give  utterance  to  a  thou^t, 
in  opposition  to  the  Czar.  The  edicts 
of  tlie  Synod  bear  the  imperial  im- 
press; they  are  invariably  headed 
with  this  formula,  "l5y  the  most  high 
will,  command,  and  conformably  to 
the  sublime  wishes  of  his  Majesty, 
^.  &«."  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Synod,  with  its 
bearded,  booted,  and  sabred  presi- 
dent, relates  merely  to  the  temporal 
administration  of  the  Church,  and 
that  should  a  question  of  dogma  arise 
recourse  would  be  had  to  an  (Ecume- 
nical Council,  composed  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  Oriental  rite,  we  reply 
that  the  superintendence  of  the  Sjmod 
is  not  confined  to  pomts  of  mere 
administration  or  discipline.  The  ca- 
nonisation of  a  saint,  for  instance,  is 
not  a  matter  of  mere  administration. 
When  a  subject  is  proposed  for  that 
distinction — and  the  Rus^an  Hagio- 
logy  is  more  scandalously  filled  than 
the  Roman  in  the  worst  times  of  the 
Papacy— it  is  the  Synod,  that  is,  the 
Emperor,  who  decides  on  the  claims 
to  worship  of  the  unknown  candidate, 
whose  remains  may  have   been  pre- 


viously sanctified  by  the  gross  super- 
stition of  a  barbarous  peasantry.  It  is 
true  that,  in  consequence  of  some  no- 
torious criminals  having,  not  many 
years  ago,  been  added  to  the  list  of 
orthodox  saints,  the  Emperor,  since  the 
discovery  of  this,  has  manifested  con- 
siderable repugnance  to  exercising  this 
important  part  of  his  pontifical  func- 
tions. He  has,  on  recent  occasions,  re- 
fused his  fiat  of  canonisation.  A  few 
years  ago,  some  human  bones  wero 
dug  up  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  the 
government  of  Kazan,  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  wero  supposed  to 
possess  miraculous  powers.  A  cunning 
speculator  thought  it  a  regular  god- 
send; and  petitions  were  forthwith 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg  claiming  divine 
honours  for  the  unknown.  The  peti- 
tions were  repeatedly  rejected,  but  as 
often  pressed  on  the  Emperor.  His 
Pontifical  Majesty,  who  was  assured, 
on  high  authority,  that  the  claims  of 
the  present  candidate  were  quite  as 
well  founded  as  those  of  many  in  tho 
Hagiology,  at  last  consented  to  issue 
his  order  of  canonisation,  but  roundly 
swore  that  he  would  not  grant  another 
saintship  as  long  as  he  lived.  Yet  it  la 
not  doubted  that  the  opportunity  offer- 
ed by  the  present  "  holy  war  "  of  con- 
tinuing the  sacred  list  will  bo  nmde  use 
of  unsparingly. 

In  other  Churches  the  sacerdotal 
character  is  indelible;  it  is  conferred 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
whether  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
or  any  other  formality,  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed even  where  tiie  party  is  sus- 
pended from  his  sacred  functions,  or 
prohibited  altogetlier  from  performing 
them.  But  neither  suspension,  nor 
degradation,  can  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  mere  administration,  or  or- 
dinary discipline;  and  the  Emperor's 
mUitary  representative  has  it  in  his 
power  to  decide  on  tiie  degradation  of 
any  clergyman,  and  to  completely  efface 
the  sacerdotal  character  acquired  by 
ordination. 

But,  supposing  the  improbable  event 
of  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  in  wliich 
the  various  Churches  of  Uie  East 
should  enter  as  component  parts,  in 
what  manner,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  ask,  would  the  Russians  claim  to 
be  represented  ?  Would  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  or  those  of  Anti- 
och,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria,  who 
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mre  mder   Ins   spiritaal  joindiction, 
mod  Who    pronoance    the    Muscovite 
CIniroh  as,  if  BOt  heretical,  at  least 
sehismadcal,  submit  to  be    presided 
ever  by  ab  aid-de«eamp  of  the  Czar; 
or  would  they  recognise,  in  favour  of 
his  Majesty,  the  quality  of  impecca- 
bility, or  iufaliibility,  which   they  re- 
fuse to  the  head  of  the  Latin  Church  ? 
With  that  complete  dependence  in 
spiritual  as  in  temporal  m>vernDient  on 
the  chief  of  the  State,  and  that  debasing 
servitude  of  the  Russian  Church,  may 
be  compared  inith  advantage  the  im- 
musities  and  privileges  of  theChuvch 
of  CoBstantiBople  even  under  the  Mus- 
suhnan  government    Its  Patriarch  is 
the  chief  of  the  Greek  communities,  the 
president  of  their  Synod,  And  the  sove- 
reign judge,  without  interfe^nce  on 
the  part  of  the  Sultan's  authority,  ef 
all  civil  and  religious  nuitters  relating 
to  these  communities  which   may  be 
brought  before  it     l^e  Patriarch,  and 
the  twelve  metropolitans  who,  under 
his  presidency,  compose  the   Synod, 
or  Grand  Council  of  the  Greek  nation, 
are  exempt  from  the  Haraich,  or  per- 
sonal impost     The  in^>dsts  the  Greek 
nation  pays  to  the    government  are 
apportioned,  not  by  the  Mussulman 
authorities,  but  by  its  own  archbishops 
and  bishops.    Those  prehites  are  de 
officio  members  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cils, by  the  same  right  as  the  Turkish 
governors  and  mufti&     The  cadis  and 
governors  are  bound  to  see  to  the  exe- 
entioB  of  the  decisions  or  judgments 
of  tlie  bishops,  in  all  that  relates  to 
their  dioceses   respectively;    and    to 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  constitute  the  eoelcsias- 
tical    revenues.    The    clergy  of   the 
Greek  Church  receive  from  each  &mily 
of  their  own  communion  an  annual 
oontribution,  for  the  decent  mainte- 
nance of  public  worship.    They  cele- 
brate marriages,  j)ronounce  divorces, 
draw  up  vnlls,  and    from   all  these 
acts  derive  a  considerable   revenue; 
and,  in  certain  cases,  they  are  author- 
ised  to  receive   legacies   bequeathed 
for  pious  objects.    For  «very  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  their  tribunals, 
the.  Patriarch  and  metropolitans   are 
entitled  to  a  duty  on  the  value  of  the 
^operty  in  litigation,  of  tea  per  cent 
They  have  the  power  of  sentencing 
to  fine,  to  imprisonment,  to  corporal 
punishment^  and  to  exile,  independ- 


ently of  the  spiritaal  power  they  pos- 
sess, asd  which  they  not  rarely  exer- 
cise, of  exconmunication.  The  Patri- 
arch and  the  prelates  are  paid  a  fixed 
contribution  by  the  priests  to  whom 
the  higher  functions  of  the  ministry 
are  comided;  and  these,  in  turn,  re- 
ceive a  proportional  amount  from  the 
clergy  under  their  immediate  supcp- 
i&tendeace.  The  incomes  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  of  the  thirty-two  arch- 
bishops, and  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
bishops  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  are  paid 
out  of  these  public  contributions. 

These  unmunities  present,  as  we  have 
said,  a  striking  contrast  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  orthodox  Church  in  Russia. 
A  Church  so  endowed,  and  with  powers 
over  the  millions  who  belong  to  its 
communion,  would  naturally  tempt 
an  ambitious  sovereign  to  become  its 
master  under  the  name  ef  Protector. 
We  discard  completely  any  inquhy 
into  the  relative  merits  of  ihe  two 
communities ;  but  we  think  it  must  be 
evident  to  any  impartial  mind,  that 
the  protectorate  of  the  Czar,  in  his 
character  of  head  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
wouki  make  him  the  supreme  ruler 
over  the  Ottoman  «minre  in  Europe. 

We  do  not  mean  to  allege  that  tho 
immunities  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion have  been  faithfully  respected 
hj  the  pashas,  Jhe  cadis,  or  other 
agents  of  the  Porte.  We  adndt 
t^Eit  most  of  what  has  been  said 
of  the  intolerance  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  Turkish  officials  is  true,  and 
that  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty 
have  been  perpetrated,  which  call  for 
the  severest  reprehension,  and  re- 
quire the  interference  of  the  Christian 
governments  of  Europe.  But  what 
we  dispute  is,  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  such  inter- 
vention or  to  such  protectorate. 

The  Church  of  Constantmople  re- 
gards that  of  St  Petersburg  as  schi^ 
matical,  however  nearly  they  approach 
in  seme  respects;  and  so  fiur  from  ae- 
knowledging  a  right  of  Protectorate^ 
either  in  the  Synod  or  the  Emperor, 
she  claims  over  her  younger  and  erring 
sister  all  that  superiority  which  is 
un parted  by  primogeniture.  She 
would  reject  the  claim  of  Russia  to 
supremacy,  and  refuse  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  servile  Synod,  with  a  nomi- 
nee of  the  Czar  for  President    To 
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sabmit  to  that  Protectorate  would  be 
to  admit  foreign  authority;  that  ad- 
mission would  involve  the  loss  of  her 
Patriarch,  the  evidence  of  her  inde- 
pendence ;  and  to  this  conviction  may 
be  traced  the  indifference  of  tlie  Greek 
population  to  Russian  influence,  and 
the  co-operation  its  clergy  has  given 
to  the  Porte. 

But,  scattered  amid  the  immense 
population  which  are  subject  to  the 
Sidtan,  may  be  found  communions 
not  belonging  to  the  Confession  of 
Photius  as  ^optod  by  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  still  less  to  the  schis- 
matical  branch  of  it  which  is  known  as 
the  Russian  Church.  These  commu- 
nions have  no  relation,  affinity,  or  in 
fact  anythmg  whatever  in  common 
with  the  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg,  or 
the  Czar,  whom  they  regard  as  a 
spiritual  usurper,  and  the  creed  ho 
professes  as  all  but  heretical.  The 
£utychian  Armenians  amount  to  no 
less  than  2,400,000  persons,  of  whom 
nearly  80,000  are  actually  united  to  the 
Latin  Church;  but,  whatever  be  the 
difference  in  dogma  or  ceremonial  be- 
tween them,  they  unite  in  opposition 
to  the  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in 
submission  to  the  Porte.  There  are, 
moreover,  upwards  of  a  million  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  united  Greeks — 
that  is,  Greeks  who  admit  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope,  while  observing 
their  own  ceremonial,  and  who,  it  will 
not  be  questioned,  have  an  equal 
right  to  protection,  where  protection 
is  requisite.  We  can  easily  under^ 
stand  the  interference  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  on  behalf  of  those 
communities  among  whom  are  to  be 
found  persons  of  the  same  religious 
belief  as  themselves;  but  we  cannot 
understand  on  what  grounds  an  eX" 
c/imve  claim  is  put  forward  by  a  power 
which  can  have  no  sympathy  vnth 
them,  and  which  has  destroyed  the 
most  important  link  that  connected  the 
Church  of  St.  Petersburg  with  that  of 
the  Patriarch.  The  possession  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Russians  would, 
we  are  convinced,  be  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  independence  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  the  substitution 
of  some  Rusfflan  general  or  admiral. 
Prince  Menschikoff  perhaps,  or  Prince 
Grortschakoff,  or  whoever  may  happen 
to  be  the  favourite  of  the  day,  for  the 
venerable  Patriarch ;  and  by  the  moat 


cruel  persecution,  not  perhaps  so  much 
from  religious  intolerance,  as  for  the 
same  reasons  assi^ed  by  Peter  the 
Great  for  lus  abolition  of  the  patri- 
archal dignity.  The  treatment  of  the 
united  Greeks  of  the  Russian  empire, 
the  Catholics  of  Poland  and  of  tho 
Muscovite  provinces,  is  sufficient  to 
show  to  those  who,  now  at  all  events, 
live  tranquilly  under  the  rule  of  the  Sul- 
tan, what  they  have  to  expect  from  the 
tolerance,  the  equity,  or  the  mercy  of 
such  a  Russian  Protector.  One-fourth 
of  the  Latin  population  ruled  over  by 
the  Czar  is  mndc  up  of  various  reli- 
gious sects  and  forms  of  worship — ^Ca^ 
Siolicism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism, 
Mahometanism,  Judaism,  Lamaism, 
Schamaism,  &c.  In  theory  these  dif- 
ferent persuasions  have  a  right  to  tole- 
ration ;  bat  in  practice  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. The  jealousy  of  the  Czars,  and 
their  determination  to  reduce  all  that 
comes  within  their  grasp  to  the  same 
dead  level  of  servitude,  cannot  endure 
a  dbOference  of  any  kind,  religious  or  po- 
litical ;  and  pretexts  are  never  want-* 
ing  for  persecutions,  which  have  been 
compared  to  those  of  the  worst  days  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, Lithuania  and  Poland,  testify 
to  the  truth  of  these  allegations.  It 
appears  clear,  then,  that  the  Christian 
communities  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
do  not  require  the  protection  or  domi- 
nation of  Russia,  which  would  crush 
all  alike. 

We  beg  to  point  out  another,  and 
a  material  error  into  which  the  gene- 
rality of  people  have  fallen  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  The  oppression  of 
a  Christian  people  by  a  misbelieving 
despotism  is  sufikient,  of  itself,  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  a  civilised  and  tole- 
rant nation ;  and  the  fact  of  that  op- 
pression being  practised  by  a  small 
minority  over  a  multitude  composing 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  Europe,  is  denounc- 
ed as  a  monstrous  anomaly;  and  the 
public  Indignation  has  been  roused  at 
the  idea  of  scarcely  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  Turks  grmdmg  to  the  dust 
more  than  ten  millions  of  Christians. 
We  execrate  religious  oppression  as 
much  as  any  one  can  do;  and  whether 
the  persecuted  be  numerous  or  few, 
one  or  one  thousand,  the  crime  is,  in 
princifde,  the  same.    But  we  can  show 
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that  in  the  preaent  inBtancc,  the 
aggravating  ciicamstaoGe  of  so  great 
a  dJfTereDco  in  numbers  docs  not 
exist.  Those  who  "speak  of  ten 
millions  of  Greek  Christians  being 
oppressed  by  three  miillons  of  Turks, 
forget,  or  may  not  be  aware,  that 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  known  as 
the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  now 
*^  protected"  to  the  utmost  by  synods 
of  another  kind  from  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg—  by  military  tribunals,  and 
martial  law— <sontain  a  population  of 
above  four  millions,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  about  fifty  thousand 
HuDgarian  CatholKs,  are  members  of 
the  Greek,  though  not  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church.  Now,  the  Moldo- 
Wallachians  arcj  in  their  domestic 
adipinistration,  independent  of  the 
Porte,  the  tie  which  attaches  them  to 
it — ^the  payment  of  a  comparatively 
small  tribute — being  of  the  slenderest 
kind.  7he  Principalities  are  govern- 
ed by  their  own  princes  or  hospodars, 
formerly  named  for  life,  and,  since 
the  convention  of  1849. between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Porte,  for  seven  years ; 
they  are  selected  from  among  their 
own  boyards,  and  receive  investiture 
only  from  the  Sultan.  The  Moldo- 
Wallacbian  army  is  recruited  from  the 
Moldo-Wallachian  population,  and  is 
organised  on  the  Russian  plan,  with 
Russian  staff-officers.  In  neither  of 
the  three  provinces  is  there  a  Turkish 
garrison,  nor  a  Turkish  authority  of 
any  kind,  nor  a  single  Turkish  soldier ; 
there  is  consequently  no  Turkish 
oppression  or  persecution.  Servia, 
with  a  population  of  about  a  million, 
mostly  Christians  of  the  Greek  com- 
munion, is  equally  independent  of  the 
Porte.  The  Turks  have,  it  is  true,  a 
garrison  in  Belgrade,  limited,  by  treaty 
with  Austria,  to  a  certain  force;  and 
Belgrade  itself  is  the  residence  of  a 
Po^a ;  but,  beyond  this  trilling  mili- 
tary occupation,  the  acknowledgment, 
as  a  matter  of  form,  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Sultan,  and  a  small  tribute  in 
money,  nothing  else  is  left  them.  And, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, the  internal  government  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Servians 
themselves.  The  liberal  institutions 
established  in  Servia  by  Prince  Milosch 
Obrenowitsch,  were  not  disturbed  or 
interfered  with  bv  the  Porte,  to  which 
^ey  gave  no  umbrage,  but  wore  over- 


thrown by  Russian  intrigue.  In 
Servia  no  oppression,  no  persecution, 
is  or  can  be  practised  by  the  Turks, 
who  are  powerless.  Thus,  we  have 
about  five  millions  of  population  to 
be  deducted  from  the  ten  millions  said 
to  be  mercilessly  oppressed,  outraged, 
and  persecuted  by  Mussulman  bigotry ; 
— and  also  said  to  be  eager  for  the 
religious  Protectorate  of  Russia. 

.The  Danubian  Principalities  were 
formeriy  governed  by  princes  called 
toavwodes,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Sultan.  Those  waywodes,  it  is  true, 
exercised  every  species  of  oppression ; 
but  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised when  they  learn  that  these  pro- 
vincial tyrants  were  not  Mussulmans ; 
they  were  Christians,  and  Christians 
of  the  same  communion  as  the  people 
whom  they  ruled  over ;  and  they  were 
selected  because  they  were  Christians, 
to  administer  Christian  dependencies, 
llie  waywodes  were  Fanoriote  Greeks, 
and  denizens  of  Constantinople.  We 
do  not  deny  that  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment were  bound  to  see  that  their  pro- 
vinces were  properly  administered; 
but  they  were  powerless  to  repress 
these  abuses,  as  they  were  powerless 
to  repress  the  abuses  in  the  Turkish 
Pashalicks. 

The  influence  of  Russia  for  a  long 
time,  and  particularly  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  has  been  para- 
mount in  the  Danubian  Principalities. 
We  have  shown  that  the  Moldo-Wal- 
lachians,  with  a  slight  exception,  pre- 
fer the  Greek  rite;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  have  any  religious 
sympathies  with  the  Church  of  which 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  the  head, 
llie  Moldo-Wallachians  also  regard 
the  Russian  dogmas  as  schismatic, 
and  recognise  only  the  religious  su- 
premacy of  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  Paris  there  is  a  Russian 
chapel  for  the  use  of  the  Russian 
embassy,  the  residents  of  that  nation, 
and  the  few  subjects  of  Independent 
Greece  who  may  think  it  proper,  or 
useful,  to  attend  Russian  worship. 
The  Moldo-Wallachians  who  also 
reside  in  the  French  capital  have 
been  often  pressed  to  attend  that 
chapel,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to 
establish  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a 
homogeneity  which  in  reality  does 
not  exist.  As  a  proof  of  the  antipathy 
between  the    two    communions,   we 
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2uoto  ff  passage  from  a  discourse 
elivercd  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  a  temfporary  pioce  of  worship 
for  the  Moldo-Wallachians  by  the 
Aifhimandrite  Suagoano.  To  those 
who  strll  believe  that  there  exists  the 
bond  of  a  common  fdlth  between  the 
Church  of  Constantinople  and  that  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  that  the  Moldo- 
Wallachians,  of  tbo  Greeks  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  desire  a  Rassiaa 
Protectorate,  we  recommend  the  peru- 
sal of  the .  following,  which  was  pro- 
nounced to  a  numerous  congregation 
in  the  beg;Lnning  of  January  last. 
"When  we  expressed  a  desire^"  said 
the  archimandrite,  "  to  found  a  chapel 
of  our  own  rite,  we  were  told  that  a 
Russian  chapel  already  existed  in 
Paris,  and  we  were  asked  why  the 
Roumains  (Moldo-Wallachians)  do 
not  frequent  it?  What!  Roumains 
to  frequent  a  Russian  place  of  wor- 
ship! Is  it  then  forgotten  that  they 
can  never  enter  its  walls,  and  that 
the  Wallachians  who  die  m  Paris, 
forbid,  at  their  very  last  hour,  that 
their  bodies  should  oe  borne  to  a  Mus- 
covite chapel,  and  declare  that  the 
presence  of  a  Russian  priest  would  be 
an  insult  to  their  tomb.  Whence 
comes  this  irreconcilable  hatred  ?  That 
hatred  is  perpetuated  by  the  dlfTcr- 
ence  of  language.  The  Russian  tongue 
b  Sclavonic;  ours  is  Latin.  Is  there 
in  fact  a  single  Ronmain  who  under- 
stands the  language  of  the  Muscovites? 
That  hatred  is  just ;  for  is  not  Russia 
eur  mortal  enemy?  Has  she  not 
dosed  up  our  schools,  and  debarred 
us  from  all  instruction,  in  order  to 
ank  oar  people  into  the  depths  of 
barbarism,  and  to  reduce  them  the 
more  easily  to  servitude?  On  that 
hatred  I  pronounce  a  blessing;  for 
the  Russian  Church  is  a  schism  which 
the  Roumains  reject;  because  the 
Russian  Church  has  separated  from 
the  great  Eastern  Churdi;  because 
the  Russian  Church  does  not  recog- 
nise as  its  head  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople; because  it  does  not  re- 
ceive   the   Holy  Unction  of  Byzan- 


tium ;  because  H  has  eonstituteif 
itself  into  a  Synod  of  which  the  Czar 
16  the  despot;  and  because  that 
Synod,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  has 
changed  its  worship^  has  fabricated 
an  unction  which  it  terras  holy,  hasr 
suppressed  or  changed  the  fast  days, 
and  the  Lents  as  established  hy  our 
bishops-;  because  it  has  canonised 
Sclavonians  who  are  apoeryphaf 
saints,  such*  as  Vladimh',  Olga,  and 
80  many  others  ^iiose  names  are  un- 
known to  us;  becavse  the  rite  of 
Confession,  which  was  instituled  to^ 
ameliorate-  and  save  the  penitent,  has 
become,  by  the  servility  of  the  Mus- 
covite clergy,  an  instrument  for  spied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Czar;  in  fine, 
because  that  Synod  has  violated  the 
law,  and  that  its  reforms  are  arbi- 
trary, and  are  made  to  further  the 
objects  of  despotism.  These  acts  of 
knpiety  being  so  notorious,  and  those 
tnitha  so  known,  who  shall  now  main- 
tain  that  the  Russian  Church  is  not 
schismatic?  Our  Councils  reject  it; 
our  canons  forbid  us  to  recognise  it; 
our  Church  disavows  it ;  and  all  who 
bold  to  the  faith,  and  whom  she  re- 
cognises for  her  children,  are  bound 
to  respect  her  decision,  and  to  consider 
the  Russian  rite  as  a  schismatic  rite. 
Such  are  the  motives  which  prevent 
the  Roumains  from  attending  the 
Rusfflan  ch«ipel  in  Paris  T  This  ad- 
dress was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  assemblage.  Letters  of  felici- 
tation have  been  received  by  the  archi- 
mandrite from  his  unhappy  brethren 
of  the  Principalities,  who  are  driven 
with  the  bayonet  to  the  churches  to 
chant  Te  Dernn  for  Russian  victories ; 
and,  impoverished  aa  they  are,  the 
prelates  and  priests  of  Wallachia  send 
their  mites  to  Paris,  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  true  Greek  church.* 

It  would  be  unjust  to  charge  any 
religious  community  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  crimes  or  vices  of  in- 
dividual members.  Tlie  police  offices 
and  law  courts  in  our  own  country 
occasionally  disciose  cases  of  moral 
depravity    among    members    of    the 


*  The  following  general  order,  published  in  the  Wallachian  Moniteur(i\ie  RuBsian 
official  journal),  about  the  end  of  January  last,  shows  the  sort  of  protection  which 
the  PnuciDalities  enjoy,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Moldo-Wallachians  are 
tanght  to  love  their  pi^otectors: — "Ordered^  1st,  That  all  men  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  fortjr  years,  married  or  immarried,  and  whatever  their  profession  may 
be,  are  requirea  by  the  geuerala,  colonels,  or  commanders  of  corps  to  do  service  for 
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elerical     profes«on;   but  these  cases 
are  few,  wo  arc  happy  to  say,  in  com- 
pw-ison  with  the  number  of  pious  and 
learned  men  that  compose  the  body. 
Nor     do  we   pronounce  a  sweeping 
anathema  on  the  Russo-Greck  Church, 
because,  with  the  exception  of,  as  we 
are   informed,  a  few  of  the   superior 
dignitaries,  no  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion   can  produce  more  examples  of 
gross     Ignorance  and  vicious    habits. 
The    degradation,  the  miserable  con- 
dition   of   the  mass  of  ^o    Russian 
clergy,  the  pittance  they  receive  from 
the    State,  being  insufficient  to  keep 
body   and  soul  together,  and  the  aU 
most  total  want  of  instruction,  are,  no 
doubt,  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things. 
Marriage  is  a  primary  and  indispen- 
sable   condition  for    the    priesthood; 
and    the    death   of  the  wife,  unless 
where  a  special  exemption  is  accorded 
by   the   Synod  or  the   Emperor,  in- 
volves not  merely  the  loss  of  his  sacer- 
dotal functions,  but  completely  annuls 
the  priestly  character.    The  widowed 
priest  returns  to  a  lay  condition  from 
that  moment;  he  may  become  a  field 
labourer,  or  a  valet;  a  quay  porter, 
or  a  groom ;  a  mechanic,  or  a  soldier 
of  the  army  of   Caucasus;    but  his 
faoctions  at  the  altar  cease  then,  and 
for  ever.    The  irregularities  which  in 
Russia,  as  elsewhere,  prevailed  in  the 
monastic    establishments,    afforded    a 
pretext  to  that  rude  reformer,  Peter 
the  Great,  for  abolishinor  the  greater 
number    of  them.      Their    immense 
wealth,    the    gifts    of    the    jMety    or 
the  superstition    of    past  ages,  was 
a    temptation    which    the    inexorable 
despot   could  not   resist;    and    hav- 
ing once  acqmred  a  taste  for  plunder, 
he  appropriated  not  only  monastic  pro- 
perty, whilst  abolishing  monasteries, 
out  filled  the  imperial  treasury  with 
the  confiscated  wealth  of  the  secular 
clergy.      What    Peter    left    undone 
Catherine     U.    completed.       During 
the  reign  of  that  Princess,  whose  own 
frailties  might  have  taught  her  sym- 
pathy   for    human    weaknesses,    the 
whole   of  the    remaining   immovable 
property  of  the  Church  was  seized. 


The  correspondent  and  friend  of  Vol- 
taire and  the  Encyclopedists  filled 
with  joy  tho^  hearts  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  Paris,  by  the  appropriation 
of  the  resources  of  superstition,  which 
she  devoted  to  the  realisation  of  her 
ambitious  projects,  or  to  recompense 
richly  the  services  of  her  numerous 
favourites.  Miserable  pittances  were 
allotted  to  the  functionaries  to  whom 
that  great  wealth  had  belonged;  but 
t^e  distractions  of  love  and  war  too 
often  interfered  with  the  payment  of 
even  those  pittances.  In  Moscow,  St 
Petersburg,  and  some  other  large 
cities,  there  are  still,  perhaps,  a  few 
benefices,  which  affoid  a  decent  sub- 
sistence to  the  holders;  but  the  sti- 
pend, even  when  augmented  by  the 
casiiel,  the  chance  and  voluntary  con- 
tribution paid  by  individuals  for  spe- 
cial masses,  ana  certain  small  per- 
quisites for  funerals,  &>c,,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  maintain, '  in  anything  ap- 
proaching to  comfort,  a  singie,  much 
less  a  married  clergyman.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  some  cufference  of  opin- 
ion among  the  best  authorities  on  the 
exact  stipends  received  by  the  higher 
clergy.  The  income  of  the  senior 
metropolitan,  the  first  dignitary  of 
the  orthodox  church,  including  all 
sources  of  revenue,  has  never  been 
estimated  at  more  than  from  £600  to 
£700  per  annum;  that  of  the  other 
metropolitans,  ^t  about  £160;  of  an 
archbishop,  £120;  of  a  bishop,  £80; 
of  an  archimandrite,  the  next  in  rank 
after  a  bishop,  from  £40  to  £50.  The 
wooden  hut  inhabited  by  a  paridi 
priest  is  not  superior  to  that  of  the 
poorest  of  his  parishioners,  and  the 
spot  of  land  attached  is  cultivated  by 
lus  own  hands.  The  destitute  con- 
dition of  the  inferior  clergy  has  many 
times  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  government,  and  commission- 
ers have  been  named  to  examine  into 
the  complaints,  but  without  produc- 
ing any  result. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
extraorcGnary  that  the  clergy  should 
become  deOTaded.in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  be   regarded,  when  not 


the  Russian  army ;  2d,  That  horses,  waggons,  oxen  or  other  beasts  of  burden,  may 
be  required  for  the  same  service ;  and,  3d,  That  all  boats,  barks,  or  floats,  now  on 
the  Danube,  are  seized  from  the  present  moment,  for  the  service  of  the  Russian 
army.  This  decree  is  applicable  to  all  Wallachian  subjects-^those  who  attempt 
to  evade  its  execution  mall  be  tried  by  cowl  martial" 
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ia  the  performanco  of  their  sacred 
fanctions,  as  objects  of  derision  and 
contempt.  With  starvation  at  home, 
they  are  forced  to  seek  m  the  houses 
of  others  what  their  own  cannot 
supply;  to  satisfy  the  most  press- 
ing wants  of  nature,  they  submit  to 
scoff  and  insult;  and  wherever  feast- 
ing is  going  on,  the  priest  is  found 
an  unbidden,  and  in  most  instances 
an  unwelcome  guest  This  state  of 
life  leads  to  vagrant,  idle,  and  disso- 
lute liabits,  and  it  is  declared,  on  what 
appears  to  be  competent  authority, 
that  intemperance  is  the  general  cha- 
racteristic of  the  lower  clergy  of 
Russia.  Intemperance  easily  leads 
to  other  vices.  According  to  official 
reports  laid  before  the  Synod,  there 
were,  in  the  single  year  1836,  208 
ecclesiastics  degraded  for  infamout 
crimes,  and  1986  for  crimes  or  offences 
less  grave.  In  that  year  the  clergy  com- 
prised 102,466  members; — ^the  num- 
ber degraded  and  sentenced  by  the  tri- 
bunals was  therefore  about  two  per  cent 
In  1839,  the  number  of  priests  con- 
demned by  the  tribunal  was  one  out 
of  twenty ;  and  during  the  three  years 
from  1836  to  1839  inclusive,  the  cases 
were  16,443,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole. 
A  good  deal  of  scandal,  as  well  there 
might  be,  was  occasioned  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  Synod,  and  that  body  re- 
ceived a  hint  to  be  more  discreet  in 
exposing  to  the  sneers  of  the  hetero- 
dox the  state  of  the  orthodox  church. 
It  attempted,  in  a  subsequent  report, 
to  explain  away  or  palliate  those  dis- 
orders. "If  such  things,'*  says  the 
Synodical  Report  of  1837,  "cannot  be 
entirely  avoided  by  reason  of  the  vast 
extent  of  the  empire ;  of  the  want  of 
seminaries,  attendance  at  which  has 
been  only  recently  obligatory ;  of  the 
little  instruction  received  by  the 
clergy,  who  m  this  respect  are,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  infancy — ^so  much 
so,  that  one  old  barbarism  has  not 
yet  disappeared — nevertheless,  the 
same  clergy  has  exhibited  rich  ex- 
amples of  ancient  piety  and  severity 
of  morals."  Dr.  Pinkerton  assures  us 
that  there  are  to  be  found  among  the 
families  of  the  parochial  clergy,  a  de- 
gree of  culture  and  good  manners  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  If  we  can  rely 
on  accounts  more  recent,  and  quite  as 
good,  these  are  but  rare  exceptions; 
and  we  fear  that  matters  are  pretty 


much  the  same  as  when  Coxe  Wfts 
in  Russia,  and  many  of  the  pariah 
priests  were  so  ignorant  as  to  be  un- 
able to  read,  ev^  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, the  gospel  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  preach.  M.  de  Haxthausen, 
whose  testimony  is  entitled  to  great 
respect,  says,  "Ecclesiastics  of  merit 
are  rare  in  the  country.  The  greater 
number  of  the  old  popes  are  ignorant, 
brutal,  without  any  instruction,  and 
exclusively  given  up  to  their  personal 
interests,  fii  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  and  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  sacraments,  they  have 
often  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
obtain  presents.  They  have  no  care 
about  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
flocks,  and  impart  neither  consolation 
nor  instruction  to  them."  This  ig- 
norance, added  to  relaxed  morals,  ac- 
counts for  their  want  of  influence  with 
the  people,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
treating  them  with  the  most  contemp- 
tuous familiarity.  The  lower  classes 
have  special  sarcasms  and  insulting 
proverbs  applicable  to  their  popes. 

The  higher  ranks  of  the  Russian 
cler^  are  principally,  we  believe  ex- 
clusively, taken  from  the  Tschemoi  Du^ 
hovenstw,  or  black  clergy — monks  who 
live  in  convents,  and  pass  their  lives 
in  the  practice  of  religious  obser- 
vances. Their  superiority  to  the 
secular  clergy  is  in  all  respects  con- 
siderable, and  whatever  of  instrue- 
tion  exists  among  the  priesthood 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  retreats  of 
the  Basilians  —  the  only  order  of 
monks,  we  believe,  in  Russia.  They 
live,  however,  apart  from  the  people; 
they  have  no  direct  intercourse  with 
them ;  they  are  ignorant,  or  regard- 
less, of  their  material  or  moral  wants ; 
and  for  them  they  feel  no  sympathy 
or  affection.  It  must  not  bo  sup- 
posed that  this  superiority  over  the 
parochial  or  secular  clergy,  in  station 
or  morals,  implies  independence,  se- 
parately or  collectively.  Then*  de- 
pendence on  the  government .  differs 
not  in  the  least  from  that  of  the 
most  ignorant  village  pope,  or  of  the 
meanest  serf.  The  high  functionaries 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are,  a^ 
we  have  already  observed,  taken  from 
the  monastic  body ;  and  as  the  Synod, 
or,  which  is  all  the  same,  the  Em- 
peror, can  deprive  an  ecclesiastic  of 
his  functions,  and  degrade  him  to  a 
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liy  conditioo,  the  metropolitan  arch- 
bishops or  bishop,  who  cares  to  keep 
his  mitre,  has  no  other  choice  than 
to  be  the  docile  and  zealous  agent  of 
the    Autocrat.       Since    the   time    of 
Peter  the  Great,  the  whole  body  of 
the  Russian  dergy,  from  the  highest 
to    the   lowest,   have   lain    grovelling 
in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  every  tyrant 
with   the   title   of  Czar  or  Czarina; 
and  no  other  corporation  in  the  world 
that  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  lay 
or  clerical,  equals  it  in  hopeless  servi- 
tude.    Taught  frora  their  infancy  to 
regard  the  Czar  as  the  sole  dispenser 
of  good  and  evil,  and  firmly  believing 
that  every  people  on  the  earth  trem- 
bles at  his  name,  they  scarcely  make 
any  distinction  between  him  and  the 
Deity;  and  in  their  public  and  pri- 
vate   devotions    their     adoration    is 
divided,  perhaps  not  equally,  between 
God  and  the  Emperor.    Those  names 
are  mingled  together  in  the  first  les- 
sons they  learn,  and  their  awe  of  the 
mortal  ruler  is  more  intense  than  their 
love  for  the    Creator.    Those  ideas 
are  transmitted  by  the  priests  to  their 
children;    and  as  ^e  ranks  of    the 
clerical  body  are  filled  up  almost  ex- 
cbisively  from    the   families   of   the 
popes,  ignorance  and  slavishness  be- 
come as  traditional  and  as  hereditary 
as  the  oflSce  for  which  they  are  indis- 
pensable.    The  jealous  fears  of  the 
Autocrat  prevent  grafting  on  the  old 
stock,  ana  he  suffers  no  innovation 
of  any  kind   to  animate  that  torpid 
mass  of  bondage. 

In  alluding  to  the  social  degrada- 
tion of  the  Russian  clergy,  it  is  but 
fair  to  admit  that  there  are  certain 
privileges  attjichod  to  that  body  which 
are  not  accorded  to  the  rest  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  subjects.  The 
Czar,  out  of  his  mere  motion,  and  by 
special  favour,  the  value  of  which  is 
no  doubt  properly  appreciated  by  the 
persons  interested,  has  made  a  dif- 
ference in  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
laymen  and  on  clergymen.  The  Russian 
priest  is  not  liable  to  bo  scourged  to 
death  by  the  knoul ;  nor  to  be  beaten 
to  a  jelly  by  a  club,  like  the  other 
members  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Yet 
this  privilege,  we  fear,  is  moio  spe- 
cious than  real.  It  does  not  survive 
the  sacerdotal  character;  and  as  this 
may  be  suspended  or  annihilated  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Synod,  or  at  the 


death  of  the  pofess,  the  exemption 
from  the  knoul  and  the  haten  is  an  ex- 
tremely uncertain  privilege.  The  rule 
of  the  Hu8»ian  Church,  which  makes 
the  priestly  character,  indelible  in  other 
communions,  to  depend  on  so  frail  a 
tenure  as  the  life  of  the  partner,  is 
most  curious,  and  must  perpetuate 
those  vices  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  The  pastor  who  loses  his 
wife  must  at  once  abandon  his  sacred 
functions,  and  set  himself  to  some 
other  pursuit,  if  he  be  still  in  the 
force  of  health  and  manhood ;  if  he 
be  aged  or  infirm,  his  lot  is  hard  in- 
deed. When  the  sacerdotal  office  is  v 
forfeited  by  some  very  grave  offence, 
hard  labour  for  life,  or  the  distrac- 
tions of  a  campaign  in  the  Caucasus 
in  one  of  the  condemned  regiments, 
with  glimpses  of  the  knout^  form  the 
hopeless  future  of  the  unhappy  wretch 
who,  but  a  few  months  before,  was 
dispensing  the  sacraments  at  the 
altar.  Wo  may  add,  that  the  wives 
and  widows  of  the  priests,  and  Iheir 
young  children,  enjoy,  by  a  pious 
dispensation  of  the  head  of  the  Church 
of  Russia,  an  exemption  from  the 
knovt.  The  children,  moreover,  are 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  imposts 
and  military  enlistment 

The  sects  that  have  started  into 
life  since  the  seventeenth  century  are 
conjprised  by  the  established  or 
official  church  of  Russia  in  the  sweep- 
ing designation  of  roskolnicki,  or 
sckhmatical ;  but  the  term  is  rejected 
\\\i\\  indignation  by  the  parties  to 
whom  it  is  applied.  They  refuse,  as 
a  base  and  groundless  calumny,  the 
term  schismatical,  and  claim  for  their 
own  special  qualification  that  of  Slaro" 
wertzi,  or  Ancient  believers.  They 
have  also,  no  less  than  their  predeces- 
sors, been  the  object  of  the  severity 
of  the  government.  Every  oppor- 
tunity has  been  laid  hold  of  to  crush 
them ;  and  in  the  revolt  of  the  Stre- 
litz,  not  only  were  ruinous  fines  im- 
posed on  them,  but  many  of  their 
leaders  were  imprisoned,  exiled, 
hanged,  or  poniarded,  by  order  of 
Peter  I.  Severity  being  of  no  avail, 
milder  measures,  were  resorted  to. 
A  compromise  was  proposed  in  the 
reign  of  Catharine  II.,  and  aAer  a 
show  of  examination,  several  of  their 
less  objectionable  doctrines  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  muster  as  orthcdoz, 
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and  the  ranntions  in  their  liturgy 
received^  on  condition  that  tiieir 
priests  submilted  to  receive  orders 
from  the  prelates  of  the  Synod. 
As  an  additional  inducement,  they 
were  promised  that  ordination  should 
be  conferred  according  to  the  secta- 
rian, and  not  the  established  rite; 
that  their  usa^as  should  be  respected, 
and  no  interference  take  place  in  the 
education  of  their  clergy.  But  so  great 
was  the  animosity  that  no  concession 
could  win,  no  kindness  soften  th<3m, 
and  the  experiment  of  gaining  over 
this  stray  flock  to  the  fold  failed 
totally.  At  an  earlier  period  Staro- 
toertzi  convents  were  erected  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  forests  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Russia.  These 
convents  were  soon  demolished,  and 
their  prelates  and  abbots  banished,  or 
otherwise  removed.  Yet  for  many 
years  their  religious  necessities  were 
supplied  by  priests  ordained  by  the 
Starowerizi  bishops;  and,  since  their 
death,  pastors  are  recruited  from  the 
many  seceders  from  the  orthodox 
church.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties 
the  sect  has  to  contend  with,  and  the 
incessant  vigilance  and  rigour  of  the 
authorities,  it  possesses  a  mysterious 
influence,  which  is  said  to  be  felt  even 
in  the  councils  of  the  empire.  It  is 
believed  that  no  important  reform  is 
ever  attempted,  no  change  in  the  in- 
ternal  administration  of  the  country 
takes  efixict,  until  the  opinions  of  the 
chiefs  of  this  formidable  party  are  as- 
eertainedy  and  the  impression  likely  to 
be  made  upon  the  mass  of  their  fol- 
lowers. In  all  social  relations,  in  all 
matters  connected  with  everyday  life 
and  business,  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
SlarowerLzi  are  trustworthy  and  ho- 
nourable. They  are  not  habitually 
mendacious  or  deceitful,  like  the  more 
civilised  classes  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty *a  subjects ;  and  the  more  closely 
the  lower  orders  resemble  the  Staro- 
werizi the  better  they  are.  In  educa- 
tion they  are  also  superior  to  the  mass 
of  the  Russians.  Among  them  there 
are  few  who  have  not  learned  to  read 
and  write,  though  even  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  elementary  instruction 
their  religious  prejudices  prevail. 
They  make  use  only  of  the  Sclavonic 
dialect,  the  modern  Russian  being 
regarded  as  heretical.  They  are  fa- 
miliar   with  the  Bible,  and   commit 


some  portions  of  it  to  memory,  w^hich 
they  recite  with  what  the  French 
would  term  onction ;  neither  are  they 
despicable  opponents  to  encounter  on 
the  field  of  ttieulogioal  controversy. 
One  of  the  principal  seats  of  Staro* 
icertzism  was  in  the  midst  of  those 
vast  and  dismal  swamps  which  extend 
towards  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the 
European  side  of  the  great  Oural 
chain,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Caspian ;  in  the  government  of  Sara- 
toff,  more  than  four  hundred  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Moscow;  and 
among  the  Cossack  tribes  that  wan- 
der near  the  Volga  and  the  Terek, 
close  to  the  military  line  which  ex- 
tends in  front  of  the  Caucasus,  are  to 
be  found  numerous  disciples.  But  for 
many  years  the  great  centre  of  Staro- 
wertzism  was  on  the  Irghis.  On  its 
banks  four  great  monasteries  once 
rose,  and  their  inmates  found  a  never* 
failing  supply  from  the  deserters  of 
the  array,  and  the  fugitives  from  the 
wilderness  and  the  knout  of  Siberia. 
Priests  of  the  official  church,  excited 
hy  fanaticism  or  degraded  for  their 
vices,  and  monks  expelled  from  their 
convents,  were  received  with  open 
arms  as  welcome  converts.  Their 
numbers  increased  so  rapidly  as  to 
give  serious  alarm  to  the  governors, 
and  in  1838  a  razzia  was  proclaimed 
against  these  religious  fortresses. 
Strong  bodies  of  troops  were  sent 
against  them ;  the  convents  were  pil- 
laged, and  then  given  to  the  flames, 
and  the  inmates  were  either  sent  to 
the  army,  or  driven  into  the  impene- 
trable wilds  of  Siberia.  The  doctrines 
of  the  sect  have  chiefly  spread  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  amono^  the  lower 
classes  of  tradesmen.  In  the  con- 
vents for  females  (for  Slaroicertzism 
has  also  its  nuns),  the  only  occupa- 
tion consists  in  multiplying  copies  of 
their  liturgy,  for  no  religious  work  is 
allowed  to  be  printed.  The  Staro- 
wertzi  divide  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  into  three  great  classes — ^the 
SlaveSf  by  them  termed  Slovaiae^  or 
Speakers ;  the  Nemtzi,  or  Mutes,  whom 
they  regard  as  little  above  heathens; 
and  all  the  Orientals  are,  without 
distinction,  called  by  the  general  de- 
signation of  Mussulmans.  The  rite 
of  baptism  is  performed  by  immer- 
sion— they  admit  thj  validity  of  no 
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other ;  but  in  no  cose  do  they  recog- 
nise   it    when    administered    by    the 
orthodox    Russian,   and   all   converts 
must   be    rebaptised    before    admis- 
sion.   It  is  a  curious  fact,  almost  in- 
credible, were  we  not  assured  of  its 
exactness    on    good    authority,    that 
though    their    spiritual  directors    be- 
long mostly  to  the  scum  of  the  Russian 
clergy — degraded    priests    or  monks 
— ^the  Staroioerizi  are  the  least  immo- 
ral of  all  the   sects  into   which   the 
orthodox  church  has  been  broken  up. 
The  sect   which  more  closely  ap- 
proximates  in    fundamentals    to    the 
established  church  is  that  which  terms 
itself  the  Blagosslowermi  (the  Blessed)  ; 
and  80  slight  is  the  difference  between 
them,  that  in  the  official  nomenclature 
they  are  designated    as  the    Jedino- 
tcerlzij  or  the   Uniform  Believers.     In 
essential  points  of  doctrine  the  differ- 
ence is  not  great,  in  some  almost  im- 
perceptible,   though    the    ceremonial 
varies  notably  from  that  which  is  re- 
cognised by  the  Holy  Synod.    They 
m^e  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  a  differ* 
ent  manner  from  the  orthodox.    They 
denounce  the  shaving  the  beard  as  a 
Bin  of  the  greatest  enormity.     Some 
other  peculiarities   are  worth  noting: 
they  repeat  the  name  of  Jesus  in  three 
distinct  ports;  walk  in  procession  in 
their  places  of  worship  from  right  to 
left,  and,  taking  their  ground  on  the 
text  of  Scripture  which  says  that  that 
which  enters  at  the  mouth  is  not  sin- 
ful, but  that  which  issues  from  it,  they 
denounce  the  practice  of  smoking  as  a 
crime.    There  is  another  point,  which 
we  fear  would  be   unpopular  among 
our   fellow-subjects    in   Ireland:    the 
Blessed  attribute  a  diabolical  origin  to 
that  useful  root  the  potato,  and  what 
wo  believe  has  been  strenuously  main- 
tained, though  in  a  different  spirit,  by 
some   Irish   antiquarian,  they  pretend 
to  prove  that  the  potato  was  actually 
the  fruit  with  which  Eve  was  easily 
seduced  by  the  wily  serpent,  and  which 
our  first  mother  persuaded  her  confid- 
ing husband  to  partake  of.     This  sect 
reprobates  the  reforms  attempted  by 
Peter  I.,  and  they  are  not  to  this  day 
reconciled  to   the   Emperor  Nicholas 
for  not  wearing  the  costume,  and  bear- 
ing the  title  of  the  Behi  Tzar,  or  the 
While  Czar, 

The  Sfarrobriadlziy  or  the  Observers 
(fihe  ancierU  rite,  are  an  ofishoot  of  the 


Staroioerizi,  but  are  still  more  exclu- 
sive and  intolerant,  and  much  more 
hostile  to  the  official  church.  The 
scum  of  the  orthodox  priesthood  are 
sure  to  find  a  welcome  with  them,  and 
the  more  degraded  they  are  the  bet- 
ter. Every  can<tidate  for  admission 
must  formally  recant  his  previous 
heresy — for  such  they  term  the  ortho- 
dox dogma. 

The  most  numerous  of  all  these 
sects  is  one  which  is  termed  the  JSes- 
popertchine  (Wilhout  jniesls).  They 
not  only  reject  ordination  as  conferred 
by  the  orthodox  bishop,  but  dispense 
altogether  with  clergy  as  a  distinct 
body.  The  sect  is  subdivided  into 
several  fractions,  each  known  by  the 
name  of  its  founder,  such  as  tiie  Phil- 
ipperesj  the  Theodosians,  the  Aba- 
kounians,  &c.,  &c.  They  anticipate 
a  general  conversion  of  the  reprobates, 
— that  is,  all  who  are  not  of  their  sect, 
whether  Christian  or  Infidel — ^by  rea- 
son or  by  force ;  and  believe  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  the  errors  of 
Nicon,  the  Luther  of  the  Russo-Grcek 
church,  will  be  solemnly  abjured  by 
Russia;  that  a  regenerated  order  of 
ecclesiastical  superintendents  will 
come  from  the  East,  when  their  own 
sect,  the  only  true  church  of  God,  will 
reign  triumphant  wherever  the  name  of 
Russia  is  heard.  The  rei^n  of  Anti- 
christ began  with  Nicon ;  it  still  sub- 
sists, and  will  endure  until  the  advent 
of  the  Lord,  who  is  to  smite  the  unbe- 
lievers, and  scatter  the  darkness  that 
envelopes  the  earth.  Though  a  regu- 
larly ordained  priesthood  is  not  re- 
cognised, yet  a  sort  of  religious  organ- 
isation is  admitted  by  the  Philippon 
section  of  it  Instead  of  the  popes  of 
the  orthodox  churchy  they  have  a  class 
of  men  whom  they  term  Slariki,  or 
Elders,  and  who  are  selected  from  a 
number  of  candidates.  The  ceremony 
of  installation  consists  in  a  few  wordb 
of  prayer,  and  the  accolade  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  congregation.  The  elders, 
who  arc  distinguiwed  by  a  particular 
costume,  have  no  regular  stipend,  but 
sul^ist  entirely  on  fdms.  In  case  of 
misconduct,  they  are  not  only  deprived 
of  their  office,  but  expelled  altogether 
from  the  community.  The  Philippons 
retain  the  rite  of  confession ;  but  the 
avowal  of  their  sins  is  made,  not  to  a 
living  man,  but  to  an  image,  which 
acts  by  way  of  conductor  to  the  par- 
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don  which  is  sent  down  from  heaven. 
An  elder,  however,  stands  by  as  a 
witness  of  the  confession  and  forgive- 
ness; and  while  the  long  story  of 
offences,  mortal  or  venial,  is  unfolded, 
his  duty  consists  in  crying  out  at  re- 
gular intervals,  "May  your  sins  be 
forgiven!"  The  simple  exclamation, 
in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  that 
a  man  takes  a  woman  to  wife,  is  the 
only  ceremony  required  for  marriage, 
nor  is  it  indispensable  that  the  elder 
should  bo  present.  The  portion  of  the 
Bible  tnuislated  by  Saint  Cyril  is  the 
only  part  of  it  they  retain.  Their 
doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greetc 
Church.  They  believe  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  are  sunk  in  a  profound 
lethargy  from  the  moment  they  quit 
the  body  until  the  general  judgment, 
to  which  they  will  be  summoned  by 
the  archangcPs  trumpet.  On  that 
awful  day  the  souls  of  the  wicked  only 
are  to  resume  their  bodies,  and  pass 
into  eternal  fire.*  Their  fasts,  which 
comprise  a  third  of  the  year,  are  of  the 
strictest.  They  rigorously  abstain 
from  malt  liquors;  and  though,  on 
certain  specified  occasions^  wine  is 
permitted,  yet  the  moderate  draught 
must  be  administered  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  their  own  sect.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  oaths  they  are  quite  as  rigid  as 
the  Society  ofT^^^iicnds.  They  are  dis- 
tinguishea  by  no  family  name,  but 
only  by  that  received  at  their  birth. 
Their  differences  are  all  settled  before 
a  tribunal  composed  of  an  elder  and 
two  or  three  of  the  sect,  who  must, 
however,  be  fathers  of  families ;  and 
from  this  decision  there  is  seldom  an 
appeal.  Between  husband  and  wife 
a  complete  community  of  goods  exists, 
and  the  surviving  partner  inherits  all. 

The  Theodosians  do  not  much  differ 
from  the  Philippons.  Their  women, 
however,  have  a  separate  place  of 
worship  from  the  men,where  the  senice 
is  celebrated  by  ancient  maidens, 
called  Chrislova  Nevicstu,  or  the  Be- 
trothed of  Christ.  The  Tlieodosians 
have  a  large  hospital  in  the  city  of  Mos- 
^w,  with  two  magnificent  churches. 
The  former  affords  accommodation  for 
more  than  a  thousand  patients.  Com- 
mumsm  has  penetrated  into  all  these 
sects.  Among  the  subdivisions  of  the 
great  sect  of  the  Starowertzi  marria<re 
18  not  regarded  as  a  bond  which  lasts 


for  life,  or  which  can  only  be  severed 
by  divorce.  A  man  and  woman  agree 
to  live  together  for  one  or  more  years, 
as  it  may  suit  their  convenience. 
They  separate  on  the  expiry  of  their 
contract,  and  become  free  to  receive 
a  similar  offer  from  any  one  else, 
while  the  issue  of  such  temporary 
marriages  belong  to  the  public,  with- 
out any  special  notice  from  the 
parents. 

The  Doiichobertzi,  or  Wrestlers  in 
Spirit,  are,  like  the  Malakani,  or  Drinks 
ers  of  Milk,  divided  into  seven  frac- 
tions, and  are  remarkable  for  their 
hostility  to  the  official  church.  Their 
doctrines  consist  of  the  leading  points 
of  the  old  heresies,  and  they  consti- 
tute a  theological  system  more  de- 
veloped, though  not  more  uniform, 
than  any  of  the  previous  sects.  Some 
of  their  doctrines  are  so  vague,  and 
80  inconsistent,  that  what  is  regarded 
as  fundamental  in  one  district,  or 
even  in  one  village,  is  considered  as 
corrupt  or  as  unimportant  in  another 
not  perhaps  a  league  off.  Different 
from  the  Starowertzij  who  strictly  ad- 
here to  traditional  observances,  they 
are  incessantly  making  innovations 
in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
orthodox  church.  The  Starowerizi 
are  particularly  scrupulous  about  form 
and  ceremonial ;  the  Doucholtertzi,  on 
the  contrar)',  reject  all  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  spiritualise  the  church. 
The  influence  of  these  spiritualists  is 
not  yet  felt  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Russia.  Though  offshoots  of 
the  Malakaniy  or  Milk  Drinkers,  these 
two  sects  hate  each  other  most  cor- 
dially. 

The  use  of  milk  preparations  during 
Lent,  and  on  dciys  of  rigid  abstinence, 
explains  the  name  by  which  the  Met- 
lakani  are  known  to  their  adversaries, 
but  the  designation  by  which  they 
describe  themselves  is  Istinie  Chris- 
tiane  or  True  Christians.  They  are 
of  modem  date,  and  first  became 
known  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  they  appeared  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Tambon.  They  soon 
spread  into  neighbouring  governments, 
and  their  most  successful  proselytism 
has  been  among  the  peasantry.  Three 
large  villages  in  the  Taurida  are  en- 
tirely peopled  by  this  sect.  Dke  the 
Latin  Church,  they  admit  seven  sacra- 
ments, but    they  receive    them   only 
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in  spirit    Aa  with  them  the  ^  church^' 
13   merely  a    spiritual  assembla^i^e  of 
believers,  they  have    no   temples  for 
the     celebration    of    divine    worship. 
Images    they    do    not    tolerate,    and 
swearing  on  any  account,  or  in  any 
form,  is  severely  interdicted.    One  of 
their  leading  doctrines  is,  that  with 
them  alone  Jesus  Christ  will  reign  on 
the  earth.    A  precursor  of  that  spiri- 
tual millennium,  who  assumed  to  bo 
the  prophet  Ellas,  appeared  in   1833. 
Ho  exhorted  tho  Malakani  to  prepare, 
by  rigid  fasting  and  mortification,  for 
the    advent    of   the    Saviour,    which 
would  take  place  in  two  years.     A 
brother  fanatic   or  accomplice,  under 
the  biblical  appellation  of  Enoch,  went 
on  a  similar  mission,  to  announce  tho 
tidings  to  the  barbarians  of  western 
Europe.    When  the  duty  of  the  ori- 
mnal  impostor,  whose  real  name  was 
Sk-loireor,   was  accomplished,  he   an- 
nounced   his    approaching    return   to 
heaven  in  a  chariot.    Thousands  of 
the    Malakani  assembled  to    witness 
the  ascent  of  tho  prophet,  who  pre- 
sented himself  to  tho  kneeling  multi- 
tude clothed  in  flowing  robes  of  white 
and  blue,  and  seated  in  a  car  drawn 
by  white  steeds.    The  new  Elias  rose, 
spread  out  his  arms,  and  waved  them 
up   and  down,  as  a  bird  his   wings 
when   preparing  to    mount    into  the 
sky.     He  bounded  from  his  chariot, 
but  instead  of  soaring  gracefully  to 
tho  clouds,  M\  heavily  and  awkwardly 
in  the  mire,  and  killed  a  woman  who 
stood  by  clinmng  to  the  wheels.    The 
multituae  had  fasted,  prayed,  wept,  and 
watched,  and  their  imaginations  had 
become  excited  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Enraged    at    the    disappointment,  or 
convinced  of  the  imposture  of  the  pro- 
phet, they  rose  a£;ainst  him,  and  would 
have  slain  him,  had  ho  not  contrived 
to  escape  tho  first  burst  of  their  fury. 
Ho  was  afterwards  caught,  and,  with 
more  judgment  than  could  be  expect- 
ed from  them,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  handing  him  over  to  the 
tribunals  to  pay  the  penalties  of  im- 
posture.   He  endured  a  long  impri- 
sonment ;    but   neither    his   dL«igraco 
nor  the  fear  of  the  knout  prevented 
him  from  predicting  to  the  last  day 
of  his  existence  the  near  advent  of 
the  millennium.     His  persistence  con- 
ciliated former,  and  obtained  him  new 
disciples.     They  became  more  nume- 


rous after  his  death ;  but  tho  scene  of 
their  labours  was  changed ;  they  wero 
forced  to  emigrate  to  Greorgia,  where 
they  still  carry  on  their  propagandlam. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  when  Na- 
poleon invaded  Rus.«(ia,  the  great  cap- 
tain was  regarded  by  tho  Malakani  as 
"the  Lion  of  the  Valley  of  Josaphat," 
whose  mission  was  to  overthrow  the 
"  false  emperor,"  and  restore  to  power 
the  "  White  Czar."  A  numerous  de- 
putation from  the  government  of  Tam- 
bon,  preceded  by  heralds  clothed  in 
white,  was  sent  forth  to  meet  him. 
Their  privilege  did  not  protect  them. 
Napoleon,  or  his  marshals,  had  no 
great  sympathy  with  fanatics  ;  they 
wero  consider6d  as  prisoners  of  war: 
one  only  escaped,  the  others  wero 
never  heard  of  again. 

The  Douclwherlzi  are  tKe  iUumimzli 
of  Russia  and  tho  term  applied  to 
them  by  tho  common  people  is  Yar- 
macon,  or  Free  Masons.  Though 
this  sect  really  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  atfects  to 
trace  its  Origin  to  a  very  remote 
period,  claiming  as  its  founders  the 
youths  who  wero  flung  into  the  fur- 
nace by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  corruption  and  fall  of  the  soul  of 
man,  long  previous  to  the  creation  of 
the  material  worid,  forms  the  basis  of 
their  faith.  The  "  Son  of  God"  means 
the  universal  spirit  of  humanity ;  and 
tho  assumption  of  the  form  of  man 
was  in  order  that  each  individual 
member  of  mankind  might  also  possess 
the  attributes  of  the  Son  of  God.  Tho 
Douckobertzi  admit  that  in  the  person 
of  Christ  tho  world  has  been  saved ; 
but  the  Clirist  whose  death  is  recorded 
in  Holy  Writ  was  not  tho  real  Re- 
deemer; jt  was  not  Ho  who  made 
atonement  for  man  ;  that  belongs  only 
to  the  ideal  Christ  Forms  of  w^orship, 
and,  of  course,  temples,  are  rejected 
by  them.  Each  member  of  the  sect 
is  himself  a  tomple,  where  the  "  Eter-, 
naT  loves  to  be  glorified,  and  man 
is  at  once  temple,  priest,  and  victim ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  heart  is  the 
altar,  the  will  tlie  oflcring,  and  the 
spirit  of  man  tho  pontiff.  Thev  are 
all  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  they 
admit  the  supremacy  of  no  creature 
on  the  earth.  The  more  rigorous  of 
the  Douckobertzi  carry  their  severity 
of  morals  to  an  extreme,  and  with 
them    the  most  innocent   and  most 
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necessary  recreations  are  heinons 
crimes.  But  the  minority  pass  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  strange  stories  are 
told  of  the  orgies  practised  in  secret 
under  tJie  guise  of  devotional  exer- 
cises. The  Douchoberiziy  Itke  other 
fanatics,  expect  the  triumph  of  their 
own  sect  over  the  world.  Even 
now  the  fulness  of  time  is  nigh  at 
hand;  and  when  the  awful  moment 
comes,  they  will  rise  in  their  accumu- 
lated and  resistless  force,  and  spread 
terror  over  the  earth.  Their  chief 
will  be  the  only  potentate  who  shall 
reign  in  unbounded  power,  and  all 
mankind  \vill  gather  round  the  foot- 
steps of  his  throne,  bow  their  heads 
to  the  dust,  veil  their  eyes  before  the 
glory  that  flashes  fiercely  from  his 
brow,  and  proclaim  his  boundless 
power  and  his  reign  without  end. 
But  this  triumph  must  be  preceded 
by  a  season  of  trial  and  sorrow. 
Their  Czar  must  previously  undertake 
a  mighty  struggle  against  all  misbe- 
lievers. It  will  be  terrible,  but  brief; 
the  Dauchoberlzi  shall,  of  course,  win 
the  victory,  and,  in  the  person  of  their 
chief,  mount  the  throne  of  the  world 
to  reign  for  ever  and  for  ever !  The 
Russian  authorities  have  repeatedly 
attempted  to  crush  a  sect  whose  ten- 
dencies are  so  menacing ;  but  the  task 
is  difficult  against  a  body  who  have 
no  acknowledged  leader,  no  priest- 
hood, and  no  place  of  worship.  Among 
the  few  puritans  who  take  no  pains 
to  conceal  their  doctrines,  they  have 
to  a  certain  extent  succeeded.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  of  them  was  a 
man  named  Kaponstin,  who  was 
reverenced  as  a  divinity.  In  conse- 
quence of  some  dissensions  with  the 
Malakani,  to  whom  he  originally  be- 
longed, he  separated  from  them, 
preached  new  and  still  more  extra- 
vagant doctrines.  Numerous  prose- 
lytes quitted  with  him  their  old  vil- 
lages, aud  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
Taurida.  There  they  founded  nine 
villages,  which  a  few  years  ago  con- 
tained a  population  of  nine  thousand 
souls,  professing  the  more  rigid  doc- 
trines of  the  DouchoberlzL  Kaponstin 
had  been  a  sub-officer  in  the  imperial 
guard,  was  of  studious  habits,  and  of 
the  most  scrupulous  exactness  in  the 
l^erformance  of  his  military  duties. 
His  fanaticism  came  on  him  all  of  a 
sudden.      One    day,    in    the    guard- 


room, he  stood  up  among  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  previously  won  over  to 
his  doctrine,  and  summoned  them  to 
fall  down  on  the  ground  and  adore 
him,  as  he  was  the  Christ — a  command 
which  most  of  them  instantly  obeyed. 
Kaponstin  was  degraded  from  his 
rank,  and  committed  to  prison  ;  but 
on  its  being  found  that  he  was  totally 
unfitted  for  a  military  life,  he  was  re- 
leased, and  he  at  once  resumed  his 
preachings.  Kaponstin  taught  that 
the  Divine  soul  of  Christ  had,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  dwelt  in 
a  succession  of  men,  who  alone  were, 
each  in  turn,  the  true  heads  of  the 
church.  As  mankind  degenerated, 
and  became  unworthy  of  the  sacred 
deposit,  false  popes  usurped  the  dig- 
nity and  attributes  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Douchohertzi  were  now  the  solo 
and  true  guardians  of  the  treasure 
which  especially  dwelt  in  him  aa 
the  incarnation  of  the  sect.  His  fol- 
lowers believed  him  at  his  word, 
and  fell  down  and  worshipped  him. 
Kaponstin  again  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities,  and  was  again 
thrown  into  prison.  A  large  sum  of 
money,  the  produce  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  hundreds  of  tiiou sands,  was 
offered  as  a  bribe  to  the  gaoler — and 
when  did  a  Russian  functionary  refuse 
a  bribe  ?  He  regained  his  liberty,  fled 
to  the  forests,  was  once  more  hunted 
down,  but  baflled  the  vengeance  of  his 
pursuers.  He  shut  himself  up  in  a 
cavern  in  the  remote  districts  of  the 
Taurida,  and  under  the  vigilant  eye  of 
his  followers,  by  none  of  whom  his 
secret  was  revealed,  passed  there  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  preaching, 
believed,  and  adored.  His  retreat  the 
police  did  not  or  would  not  discover ; 
when  he  died  is  known  only  to  a  few. 
The  mantle  of  Kaponstin  was  assumed 
by  his  son,  who  proved  himself  un- 
-worthy  of  wearing  it  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  received  by  his  father's 
disciples  as  his  true  successor,  and  the 
Christ  of  the  Douchohertzi  At  his 
installation  the  grand  council  of  the 
sect  assembled,  and  the  first  resolu- 
tion adopted  was  that  ten  concubines 
should  be  allotted  to  their  youthful 
prophet,  Hilarion  Kaponstin.  He  did 
not  merit  the  reverence  paid  him,  nor 
did  he  inherit  a  particle  of  the  intellect 
or  the  courage  of  his  father.  From 
the  day  of  his  installation  ho  gave 
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himself  ap  to  the  most  debasing  sen- 
BimlUy.    The  father  had  instituted  a 
council,  composed  of  forty  members, 
twelve     of    whom    represented    the 
apostles.    This    council  took    advan- 
tage   of  the  incapacity  of  its  boy-pro- 
phet, and  from  being  merely  a  legis- 
iatiTc,  assumed   the  functions  of  an 
executive     power,     which     it    exer- 
cised most  tyrannically.    It  soon  be- 
came the  scourge  of  the  community. 
As   the  members  of  the  council  were 
only  divine   by   reflection,  it  was  no 
crime  to  shake  off  its  usurped  authority, 
and   the  Sect  rose  in  rebellion.    The 
tyrants  were    seized,  tried  in    secret 
conclave,  and  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced   against    them,    for    usurpa- 
tion and  cruelty.     A  lonely    isle  near 
the   mouth    of    the   Malots(.'hua   was 
selected  for  the  execution,  and  there 
they  suffered  the  last  penalty.   There, 
also,    during    the    two    years  which 
followed   that   event,  more  than    five 
hundred  members  of  the  sect  were  put 
to  death,  suspected   of  having  reveal- 
ed the  secrets  of  its  orgies.    They  were 
drowned  in  the  stream,  or  perished  by 
the   halter  or  the  knife  ;  at  all  events, 
they    disappeared,    and    were    never 
more    heard  of.    These   doings,  even 
in  that  remote  district,  could  not  loner 
be  kept  secret.    The  police  bestirred 
themselves;  the  isle  where  so  many 
'deeds  of  murder  had  taken  place  was 
visited,  and    closely     searched;    and 
numerous  bodies  that  had  apparently 
been  buried  alive,  carcasses  strangled 
or   hacked  to  pieces,  and    mutilated 
limbs,  were  found  in  abundance.     Some 
years  were  spent  in  the   inquiry,  and 
the  issue  was,  that  at  the  close  of 
1839   the    government    ordered    the 
complete  expulsion  of  the  Dovchohertzi 
of  the    Malotschua,     Many  withered 
and   perished   amid  the  snows  of  the 
Caucasus.    Their  nominal  chief,  Hila- 
rion  Kaponstin,  died  in  1841,  at  Achal- 
tisk,  in   Georgia,  leaving  behind  him 
two  infants,  in  whom  the  Dmichobertzi 
stil  hope  to  see  their  Christ  revived. 

Those  we  have  sketched  are  but  a 
few  specimens  of  the  longcatalogue  of 
sects  who  disavow  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  (jf  St  Petersburg,  and  de- 
nounce its  Holy  Synod.  There  are 
others  that  work  m  obscurity,  but 
with  perseverance,  and  gradually,  but 
steadily,  sap  its  foundations.  Most  of 
those  doctrines  lead  to  the  complete 


disruption  of  all  moral  bonds,  and  the 
dissolution  of  society ;  and  sensuality, 
plunder,  and  cruelty  seem  to  pervaae 
the  gloomy  reveries  in  which  the 
Russian  peasant  indulges.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  stirring 
of  thiit  dangerous  spirit  which  aims 
at  the  overthrow  of  all  authority, 
has  given  serious  uneasiness  to  the 
RusMan  government;  and  tliat  the 
conspiracies  which  have  more  than 
once  been  found  to  exist  in  the  army, 
are  traceable  to  that  dark  and  stern 
fanaticism!  Education,  of  course,  is 
the  remedy  for  the  evil.  In  Russia, 
however,  the  maxim  of  Bacon  is  re- 
versed, and  there  ignorance,  not 
knowledge,  is  believed  to  be  power. 
If  education  once  teach  the  Russian 
serf  to  regard  the  Czar  as  less  than  the 
Deity,  how  long  would  that  despotism 
endure  ? 

Such,  then,  is  the  "orthodoxy" 
which  the  Czar  would  extend  over 
southern  Europe,  whose  doctrines  and 
whose  unity  he  would  impose  on 
Greece ;  and  such  the  religious  pro- 
tectorate with  which  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians, the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  are 
menaced.  Those  pretensions  have  no 
foundation,  no  justification,  in  civil  or 
religious  law ;  they  are  not  based  on 
the  laws  of  any  civilized  community. 
The  orthodox  church  of  Russia  is  but 
the  erring  offspring  of  the  Church  of 
Constantinople;  and  she  is  branded 
on  the  forehead  by  that  Church  with 
schism.  It  was  from  the  church  of 
Constantinople  that,  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  she  received  her 
patriarchs,  who  never  advanced  pre- 
tensions to  equality  with  the  Byzan- 
tine pontiffs.  What  they  might  have 
attained  to,  it  is  now  useless  to  in- 
quire, for  the  link  which  bound  that 
Church  to  her  parent  was,  as  we  have 
shown,  severed  for  ever  by  Peter 
the  Great  By  the  same  right  as  the 
Czar,  the  sovereign  of  France  might 
claim  a  protectorate  over  the  Catholics 
of  Belgium  or  Northern  Germany; 
or  call  upon  the  Autocrat  himself  to 
render  an  account  of  the  Poles,  or 
others  of  his  Catholic  subjects.  Rus- 
sia has  no  claim  to  eminence  in  piety, 
in  leamrag,  in  antiquity,  in  superior 
morality,  or  in  extent  of  privilege. 
Her  Church  has  been  for  years  forced 
to  maintain  a  separate  struggle  against 
sects  more  or  less  hostile  to  her  Synod, 
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and  to  her  temporal  aathoritv.    Each 

C relate,  each  dignitary  of  her  esta- 
lishnient,  is,  with  respect  to  the  Czar, 
precisely  \\hat  the  meanest  serf  is  to 
his  lordi,  and  the  mass  of  her  priests 
are  sunk  in  ignorance.  The  question 
of  the  Holy  Shrines  is  invariably  the 
mask  assumed  by  Russia  to  cover 
herdesiirns  in  the  East.  The  right  on 
which  the  nations  of  the  West  claim 
to  protect  the  Cross  from  the  Infidel 
dates  from  the  Crusades.  Among  the 
hosts  which  the  enthusiasm  and  elo- 
quence of  the  Hermit  sent  forth  to  do 
battle  with  the  Mussulman,  and  to  li- 
berate  from  the  cruel  yoke  of  the  mis- 
believers the  land  which  witnessed  the 
mystery  of  the  Redemption,  the  name 
of  Russia  is  not  to  bo  Tound.  These 
barbarians  had  then  their  necks  bowed 
under  the  rule  of  the  Tartars;  they 
were  then  crowding  to  the  tents  of  the 
Khans,  kissing  the  hoofs  of  their  mas- 
ters* horses,  or  presenting,  as  slaves, 
the  draught  of  mares'  milk,  too  happy 
if  permitted  to  lick  from  the  dust  the 
drops  that  fell  from  the  bowl. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  offer  an  apo- 
logy for  the  length  of  this  paper.  But 
wo  were  desirous  of  showing,  fin^t, 
that  the  homogeneity  of  the  Russian 
and  Eastern  Churches,  on  which  tho 
Czar  lays  his  strongest  claim  to  tho 
protectorate  ho  demands,  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  and  that  the 
Chi^stian  communities  on  which  he 
would  impose  his  protection  deny  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  faith,  and  regard  him 
as  tho  usurper  of  spiritual  power; 
second,  that  the  doctrines  of  tho 
Synod  of  St.  Petersburg  are  denounced 
by  RussLins  themselves,  and  the  esta- 
blishment opposed  by  a  formiilable 
sectarianism,  and  that  that  Church  is 
itself  rather  in  a  condition  to  require 
protection  against  its  internal  enemies 
than  to  afford  it  to  others;  third, 
that  even  supposing  the  Russian  and 
Eastern  Churches  to  bo  identical,  tho 
protectorate  in  questios  would,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  temporal  privileges 
preserved  by  tho  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, as  already  noticed,  bo  the 
positive  introduction  of  a  dangerous 
foreign  influence  in  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ottoman  empire, 


and  that  tho  Sultan  wuold  there- 
by become  tho  vassal  of  the  Czar; 
fourth^  that  as  there  are  numerous 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sublhne 
Porte  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Greek 
communion,  their  protector,  where 
protection  is  needed,  cannot  be  the 
Czar ;  and,  fifth,  that  the  semi-inde- 
pendent JMoldo-Wallachians  also  dis- 
avow the  doctrines  of  tho  Russian 
Church,  and  reject  her  protection. 

We  do  not  intend  to  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  Ottomans,  but  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  what  has  oc- 
curred since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  quarrel  is  not  to  their  dis- 
advantage. Unlike  the  Czar,  the 
Sultan  has  made  no  appeal  to  the 
mere  fanaticism  of  his  people,  nor 
has  he  attempted  to  arouse  the  fierce- 
ness of  religious  hatred  against  the 
Giaour,  which  he  might  have  done.  His 
appeal  has  been  to  tlieir  feeling  of  na- 
tionality— such  an  appeal  as  every  go- 
vernment would  make  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Nor  are  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  on  the  Danube  likely 
to  inspire  the  world  with  contempt  for 
Ottoman  valour  and  patriotism.  If 
left  alone  to  struggle  with  their  power- 
ful adversary,  the  Turks  must  suc- 
cumb; but  in  the  present  campaign 
they  have,  at  all  events,  proved  them- 
selves to  be  good  soldiers. 

Tho  momentous  question  of  a  gen- 
eral war  is,  at  the  moment  we  write 
these  lines,  trembling  in  the  balance ; 
and  the  decision  is  with  Austria.  But 
whatever  bo  the  phase  into  which  the 
great  Eastern  question  is  about  to 
enter,  wo  have  one  decided  opinion 
on  tho  policy  of  Russia.  It  is  thus 
explained,  not  by  a  hostile  or  a 
foreign  writer,  but  by  a  Russixm  his- 
torian, tho  eloquent  Karamsin,  in  the 
following  brief  sentences :  "  The  ob- 
ject and  the  character  of  our  military 
policy  has  invariably  been,  to  seek  to 
be  at  peace  with  cvcr}-body,  and  io 
fna}:e  ctmquests  tcithotU  war;  always 
keeping  ourselves  on  the  defensive, 
placing  no  faith  in  the  friendship  of 
those  whoso  interests  do  not  accord 
with  our  own,  and  losing  no  opportu- 
nity of  injuring  them,  without  osten- 
sibbj  breaking  our  treaties  mth  them." 
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Natube,  it  would  seem,  has  for- 
nately  provided  against  the  simultaoe- 
008  development  of  kindred  genius 
and  intellect  amongst  human  families. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  general  rule,  and 
it  is  a  beneficent  one.  For  if  a  sudden 
frenzy  were  to  seize  the  whole  clans 
of  Brown,  or  Smith,  or  Campbell,  or 
Thompson — ^were  the  divine  a£9atus 
breathed  at  once  upon  the  host,  more 
numerous  than  that  of  Sennacherib, 
of  the  inheritors  of  the  above  names, 
undoubtedly  such  a  confusion  would 
ensue  as  has  not  been  witnessed  since 
the  day  of  the  downfiill  of  Babel. 
Passing  over  three  of  these  great 
divisions  of  the  human  race,  as  located 
in  the  British  Islands,  let  us  confine 
our  illustration  simply  to  the  sons  of 
Diannid.  Without  estimating  the 
number  of  Campbells  who  are  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  Argyll- 
shire alone  there  are  fifty  thousand  of 
that  name.  Out  of  each  fifly,  at  least 
twenty  are  Colins.  If,  then,  a  poetical 
epidemic,  only  half  as  contagious  as 
the  measles,  were  to  visit  our  western 
eoimty,  we  should  behold  the  spectacle 
of  a  thousand  Colin  Campbells  rush- 
ing frantically,  and  with  a  fiur  cry 
towards  Lochow,  and  simultaneously 
twangling  on  the  clairahach.  Fame, 
in  the  form  of  a  Druidess,  micrht  an- 
nounce, from  the  summit  of  Kilchnm 
Castle,  the  name  of  the  one  competitor 
who  was  entitled  to  the  wreath ;  but 
twice  five  hundred  Colins  would  press 
forward  at  the  call,  and  the  question 
of  poetic  superiority  could  only  be 
decided  by  the  dirk.  Fortunately,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  nature 
provides  against  such  a  contingency. 
Glancing  over  the  cosmopolitan  direc- 
tory, she  usually  takes  care  that  no 
two  living  baids  shall  bear  precisely 
the  same  appellation :  and  if,  some- 
times, she  seems  to  permit  an  unusual 
monopoly  of  some  kind  of  talent  in 
the  same  family  or  sept,  we  almost 
never  find  that  the  baptismal  appella- 
tions correspond.    Thus,  in  the  days 


of  James  J.,  tiiere  were  no  less  than 
three  poetical  Fletdier*— John,  Um 
dramatist;  Phineas,  the  author  of  the 
Purnfe  Island;  and  Giles,  the  brotiier 
of  Phineas.  Also  there  were  two 
Beaumonts— Francis,  Uie  ally  of  the 
greater  Fletcher,  and  Sir  John,  his 
brother.  In  our  own  time,  the  poetic 
mantle  seems  to  have  fallen  extensive- 
ly on  the  shoulders  of  the  Tennysona. 
Besides  Prince  Alfred,  whom  we  all 
honour  and  admire,  and  to  whom  mora 
than  tiiree-fourths  of  our  young  versi- 
fiers pay  homage  by  slavishly  imitat- 
mg  his  style,  there  was  Charles,  whose 
volume,  published  about  the  same 
time  as  the  firstling  of  his  brother, 
was  deemed  by  competent  judges  to 
exhibit  remarkable  promise;  and 
within  the  last  few  months,  another 
Tennyson— Frederick— has  bounded 
like  a  grasshopper  into  the  ring,  and 
is  now  piiHng  away  as  clearly  as  any 
cicala.  And  here,  side  by  side,  amidst 
the  mass  of  minsti^lsy  which  cumbers 
our  table,  lie  two  volumes,  on  the 
titie-page  of  each  of  which  is  mscribed 
the  creditable  name  of  Arnold. 

We  have  not  for  a  considerable 
time  held  much  coomiuning  with  the 
rising  race  of  poets,  and  we  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  state  the  reason  why. 
Even  as  thousands  of  astronomers  are 
nightiy  sweeping  the  heavens  with 
their  telescopeis,  in  the  hope  of  disco- 
vering some  new  star  or  wandering 
comet,  so  of  Ute  years  have  shoals  of 
small  critics  been  watching  for  the 
advent  of  some  grand  poetical  genius. 
These  gentiemen,  who  could  not,  if 
then:  lives  depended  on  it,  elaborate  a 
single  stanza,  have  a  kind  of  insane 
idea  that  they  may  win  immortal  fame 
by  bemg  the  first  to  perceive  and  hail 
the  appearance  of  the  coming  bard. 
Accordmgly,  scarce  a  week  elapses 
without  a  shout  being  raised  at  the 
bulh  of  a  thin  octavo.  ^  Apollodorus, 
or  the  Seraph  of  Grehenna,  a  Drama- 
tic Mystery,  by  John  Tunks,"  ap- 
pears; and  we  are  straightway  told, 
on  the  autiiority  of  Mr.  Gu^w,  the 
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©elebrated  critic  that:— "It  is  a  work  cDmstancea,  to  tell  Tanks  our  mind, 
more  colossal  in  its  mould  than  the  and  explain  to  him  the  vanity  of  his 
undefined  structures  of  the  now  moul-  ways !  If  we  were  to  do  so,  the  poor 
derinff  Persepolis.  Tunks  may  not  lad  would  probably  not  believe  us; 
like  Bvron,  possess  the  hypochondria-  for  he  has  drunk  to  the  dregs  the 
eal  brilliancy  of  a  blasted  firework,  or  poisoned  chahce  of  Guffaw,  and  is 
DOur  forth  his  floods  of  radiant  spume  ready,  like  another  Homer,  to  beg  for 
with  the  intensity  of  an  artificial  vol-  bread  and  make  minstrelsy  through 
eano  He  does  not  pretend  to  the  innumerable  cities.  If  we  cannot  hope 
SDontaneous  combustion  of  our  young  to  reclaim  him,  it  would  be  useless 
friend  Gander  Rednag  (who,  by  the  cruelty  to  hurt  his  feelings,  especially 
way  has  omitted  to  send  us  his  last  as  Tunks  is  doin^  no  harm  to  any 
volume),  though  we  almost  think  that  one  beyond  himself.  So  we  regard 
be  possesses  a  divmer  share  of  the  him  much  as  one  regards  a  butterfly 
poet's  ennobling  lunacy.  He  does  not  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  with  the 
dive  so  sheer  as  the  author  of  Festus  wish  that  the  season  of  his  enjoyment 
into  the  bosom  of  far  unintelligibility,  might  be  prolonged,  but  with  the 
plummet^eep  beyond  the  range  of  certainty  that  the  long  nights  and 
comprehension,  or  the  shuddering  frosty  evenings  are  drawing  nigh, 
gaze  of  the  immortals.    He  may  not    Little,  indeed,  do  the    tribe    of   the 

^  .....         11        1 Guffaws  care  for  the  mischief  they  are 

doing. 

Or  take  another  case.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  appearance  on  the  literary 
stage  of  a  young  man  really  endowed 
with  poetic  sensibility — one  whose 
powers  are  yet  little  developed,  but 


He  may  not 
Ee  endowed  with  the  naked  eagle-eye 
of  Gideon  Stoupie,  the  bard  of  Kirno- 
muir,  whose  works  we  last  week 
noticed,  and  whose  grand  alcoholic 
enthusiasm  shouts  ha,  ha,  to  the 
mutchkm,  as  loudly  as  the  call  of  the 
trumpet    that    summons     Behemoth 


from  his  lair.    He  may  not,  like  pe    who   certainly  gives    promise,  condi. 


young  Mactavish,  to  whose  rising 
talent  we  have  also  borne  testimony, 
be  able  to  swathe  his  real  meaning  in 
the  Titanic  obscurity  of  the  pirti- 
eoloured  Ossianic  mysticism.  He  may 
not,  like  Shakespeare,  &c.  &c."  And 
then,  having  occupied  many  columns 
in  telling  us  whom  Mr.  Tunks  does 
not  resemble,  the  gifted  Guffaw  con- 


tionally  on  proper  culture,  of  attaining 
decided  eminence.  Before  we  know 
anything  about  him,  he  is  somehow  or 
other  committed  to  the  grasp  of  the 
Guffaws.  They  do  not  praise — they 
idolise  Imn.  All  the  instances  of 
youthful  ffenius  are  dragged  forth  to 
be  debased  at  his  feet.  He  is  told,  in 
as    many    words,  that    Pope    was  a 


dudes  by  an  assurance  that  Tunks  is    goose ;  Chatterton  a  charlatan,  Kirke 
Tunks,  and  that  his  genius  is  at  this    White  a  weakling,  and  Keats  a  drivel- 


moment  flaring  over  the  universe, 
like  the  meteor-standard  of  the 
Andes! 

Desirous,  from  the  bottom  of  our 
heart,  to  do  all  proper  justice  to  Tunks, 


ler,  compared  with  him,— at  any  rate, 
that  the  early  effusions  of  those  poets 
are  not  fit  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same 
breath  with  what  he  has  written  at  a 
similar  age.    There  are  no  bounds  to 


we  lay  down  this  furious  eulogium,  the  credulity  of  a  poet  of  one-and- 
and  turn  to  the  volume.  We  find,  as  twenty.  He  accepts  the  laudation  of 
we  had  anticipated,  that  poor  Tunks  those  sons  of  Issachar  as  gospel,  and 
is  qmte  guiltless  of  having  written  a  consequently,  is  rather  surprised  that 
single  line  of  what  can,  by  any  stretch  a  louder  blast  has  not  been  blown 
of  conscience,  be  denominated  poetry  through  the  trumpet  of  fame.  His 
—that  the  passages  which  Guffaw  eulogists  are  so  far  from  admitting 
describes  as  being  so  ineffably  grand,  that  he  has  any  faults,  that  they  hold 
are  either  sheer  nonsense  or  exag-  him  up  as  a  pattern,  thereby  exciting 
gerated  conceits — and  that  a  very  ex-  his  vanity  to  such  an  extent  that  an 
cellent  young  man,  who  might  have  honest  exposition  of  his  faults  would 
gained  a  competency  by  following  his  appear  to  him  a  gross  and  malignant 
paternal  trade,  is  in  imminent  peril  of  outrage.  It  is  really  very  difficult  to 
Deing  rendered  an  idiot  for  life  by  the  know  what  to  do  in  such  cases.  On 
folly  of  an  unscrupulous  scribbler,  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  pity,  without  an 
Would  it  be  right,  under  those  cu*-    effort,  to  allow  a  likely  lad  to  be  fly- 
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blown  and  spoiled  by  the  buzzing 
blae-bottles  of  literature ;  on  the  other, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that 
the  mischief  has  been  so  far  done,  that 
any  remedy  likely  to  be  effectual 
must  cause  serious  pain.  To  tie  up  a 
Guffaw  to  the  stake,  and  to  inflict  upon 
him  condign  punishment — a  resolution 
which  we  intend  to  carry  into  effect 
some  fine  morning — ^wouid  be  far  less 
painful  to  us  than  the  task  or  duty  of 
wounding  the  sensitiveness  of  a  youth 
who  may  possibly  be  destined  to  be  a 
poet 

Setting,  for  the  present,  the  Guffaws, 
or  literary  Choctaws,  aside,  we  have 
a  word  to  say  to  a  very  different  class 
of  critics,  or  rather  commentators: 
and  we  desire  to  do  this  hi  the  ut- 
most spirit  of  kindness.  Whether 
Aristotle,  who  could  no  more  have 
perpetrated  a  poem  than  have  per- 
formed the  leger-de-main  of  the 
Wizard  of  the  North,  was  justified  in 
writing  his  "Poetics,"  we  cannot 
exactly  say.  More  than  one  of  his 
treatises  upon  subjects  with  which  he 
hardly  could  have  been  practically 
conversant,  are  still  quoted  in  the 
schools;  but  we  suspect  that  his  au- 
thority— ^paramount,  almost,  during  the 
middle  ages,  because  there  were  then 
no  other  guides,  and  because  he  found 
his  way  into  Western  Europe  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  the  Moors — is 
fast  waning,  and  in  matters  of  taste 
ought  not  now  to  be  unplicitly  re- 
ceived. Aristotle,  however,  was  a 
great  man,  far  greater  than  Dr.  John- 
son. The  hitter  compiled  a  Diction- 
ary; Aristotle,  by  his  own  efforts, 
aspired  to  make,  and  did  make,  a  sort 
of  Encyclopeedia.  But  he  composed 
several  of  his  treatises,  not  becau^  he 
conceived  that  he  was  the  person  best 
qualified  to  be  the  exponent  of  the 
subject,  but  because  no  one  really 
qualified  had  attempted  before  him  to 
expound  it.  We  have  seen,  and 
perused  with  real  sorrow,  a  recent 
treatise  upon  "Poetics,"  which  we 
cannot  do  otherwise,  conscientiously, 
than  condemn.  The  author  is  no 
doubt  entitled  to  praise  on  account  of 
h'ls  metaphysical  ability,  which  we  de- 
voutly trust  he  may  be  able  to  turn  to 
some  useful  purpose ;  but  as  to  poetry, 
its  forms,  development,  machinery, 
or  application,  he  is  really  as  ignorant 
as  a  horse.    It  is  perfectly  frightful 


to  see  the  calmness  with  which  one 
of  these  young  students  of  metaphy- 
sics sits  dovra  to  explain  the  principles 
of  poetry,  and  the  self-satisfied  air 
with  which  he  enunciates  the  results 
of  his  wonderful  discoveries.  Far  be 
it  from  us,  when  "our  young  men 
dream  dreams,"  to  rouse  them  rudely 
from  their  slumber;  but  we  hold  it 
good  service  to  give  them  a  friendly  .. 
shake  when  we  observe  them  writhing 
under  the  pressure  of  Ephialtes. 

It  is  one  thing  to  descant  upon 
poetry,  and  another  to  compose  it 
After  long  meditation  on  the  subject, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  very  little  benefit  indeed  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  perusal*  of  treatises, 
and  that  the  only  proper  studies  for  a 
young  poet  are  the  book  of  nature, 
and  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters. 
To  that  opuiion,  we  are  glad  to  ob- 
serve, one  of  our  Arnol&  seriously 
inclines.  Matthew — whom  we  shall 
take  up  first,  because  he  is  an  old  ac- 
quaintance— has  written  an  elaborate 
preface,  in  which  he  complains  of  the 
fxjwildering  tone  of  the  criticism  of  the 
present  day.  He  remarks  with  per-  - 
feet  justice,  that  the  ceaseless  babbling 
about  art  has  done  an  incalculable 
deal  of  harm,  by  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  young  composers  from  the 
study  and  contemplation  of  their 
subjects,  and  leading  them  to  squan- 
der their  powers  upon  isolated  pass- 
r.  There  is  much  truth  in  the 
rvations  contamed  in  the  follow- 
ing extract,  albeit  it  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  daily  practice  of  the 
Guffaws : —  ^ 

"  We  can  hardly,  at  the  present  day, 
understand  what  Menander  meant  when 
he  told  a  man  who  inquired  as  to  the 
progress  of  his  comedy,  that  he  had 
finished  it,  not  having  yet  written  a  sin- 
gle line,  because  he  had  constructed  the 
action  of  it  in  his  mind.  A  modem 
critic  would  have  assured  him  that  the 
merit  of  his  piece  depended  on  the  bril- 
liant things  which  arose  under  his  pen 
as  he  went  along.  We  have  poems 
which  seem  to  exist  merely  for  the  sake 
of  single  lines  and  passages ;  not  for  the 
sake  of  producing  any  total  impression. 
We  have  critics  who  seem  to  direct  their 
attention  merelyto  detached  expressions, 
to  the  language  about  the  action,  not  to 
the  action  itself.  I  verily  think  that  the 
majority  of  them  do  not  in  their  hearts 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
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total-impreeBion  to  be  derived  from  a 
poem  at  all,  or  to  be  demanded  from  a 
poet ;  Uiey  think  the  term  a  common- 
place of  metaphysical  criticism.  They 
will  permit  the  poet  to  select  any  action 
be  pleases,  and  to  suffer  that  action  to 
go  as  it  will,  provided  he  gratifies  them 
with  occasional  bursts  of  fine  writing, 
and  with  a  shower  of  isolated  thouehta 
and  images.  That  is»  they  permit  him 
to  leave  their  poetical  sense  ungratified, 
provided  that  he  gratifies  their  rhetori- 
oal  sense  and  their  ourioeity.  Of  his 
neglecting  to  gratify  these  there  is  little 
danger ;  he  needs  rather  to  be  warned 
against  the  danger  of  attempting  to 

gratify  these  alone  ;  he  needs  rather  to 
e  perpetually  reminded  to  prefer  his 
action  to  everything  else;  so  to  treat 
this,  as  to  permit  its  inhereot  excellencies 
to  develop  themselves,  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  intrusion  of  his  personal 
pecularities — ^most  fortunate  when  he 
most  entirely  succeeds  in  effacing  him-^ 
■el^  and  in  enabling  a  noble  action  to 
subsist  as  it  did  in  nature.'' 

It  would  be  well  for  the  literature 
of  the  age  if  sound  criticism  of  this  de- 
scription were  more  common.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  hold- 
ing that  the  first  duty  of  the  poet, 
after  selecting  his  subject,  is  to  take 
pains  to  fashion  it  symmetrically,  and 
that  any  kind  of  ornament  which  tends 
to  divert  the  attention  from  the  sub- 
ject is  positively  injurious  to  the  poem. 
This  view,  however,  is  a  great  deal 
too  refined  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  Guffaws.  They  show  you  a  hide- 
ous misshapen  image,  with  diamonds 
for  eyes,  ruoies  stuck  into  the  nostrils, 
and  pearls  inserted  m  place  of  teeth, 
and  ask  you  to  admire  it!  Admire 
what?  Not  ihe  image  certainly,  for 
anytiiing  more  clumsy  and  absurd  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine :  if  it  is  meant 
that  we  are  to  admire  the  jewels,  we 
are  ready  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  they  are 
properly  disposed,  and  made  the  orna- 
ments of  a  stately  figure.  The  necklace 
which  would  beseem  the  bosom  of 
Juno,  and  send  lustre  even  to  the  queen 
of  the  immortals,  cannot  give  anytiiing 
but  additional  hideousness  to  the 
wrinkled  folds  of  an  Erichtho.  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  has  inherited  his  father's 
admiration  for  ancient  literature,  mikes 
out  the  best  case  we  remember  to  have 
seen,  in  vindication  of  the  Greek 
drama.     It  is  as  follows: — 

"  For  what  reason  was  the  Greek  tra- 
gic poet  confined  to  so  limited  a  range 
of  subjects!  Beoause  there  are  so  few 
aetions  wliich  unite  in  themselvefl^  ia 


the  highest  degpree,  the  conditions  of 
ezcellenoe ;  and  it  was  not  thought  that 
on  any  but  an  excellent  subject  could 
an  excellent  poem  be  constructed.  A 
few  actions,  therefore,  eminently  adapt- 
ed for  tragedy,  maintained  almost  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  Greek  tra^e 
stage;  their  significance  appeared  in- 
exhaustible; they  were  as  permanent 
problems,  perpetually  offered  to  the 
genius  of  eveiy  fresh  poet  This  too  is 
the  reason  of  what  appears  to  us  mo- 
derns a  certain  baldness  of  expression  in 
Greek  tragedy ;  of  the  triviality  with 
which  we  ofbeo  reproach  the  remarks  of 
the  chorus,  where  it  takes  place  in  the 
dialogue ;  that  the  action  itself  the  situ- 
ation of  Orestes,  or  Merope,  or  Alcmaeon, 
was  to  stand  the  central  point  of  inter- 
est, unforgotten,  absorbings  principal; 
that  no  accessories  were  for  a  moment 
to  distract  the  spectator's  attention  from 
this ;  that  the  tone  of  the  parts  was  to 
be  perpetually  kept  down,  in  order  not 
to  impair  the  grandiose  effect  of  the 
whole.  The  terrible  old  mythic  story 
on  which  the  drama  was  founded,  stood^ 
before  he  entered  the  theatre^  traced  in 
its  bare  outlines  upon  the  spectator's 
mind ;  it  stood  in  his  memory  as  a  group 
of  statuary,  faintly  seen,  at  the  end  of 
a  long  and  dark  vista :  then  came  the 
Poet,  embodying  outlines,  developing 
situations,  not  a  word  wasted,  not  a 
sentiment  capriciously  thrown  in: 
stroke  upon  stroke  the  drama  proceed- 
ed; the  light  deepened  upon  the 
group ;  more  and  more  it  revealed  itself 
to  the  rivetted  gaze  of  the  spectator; 
until  at  last,  when  the  final  words  ^ere 
spoken,  it  stood  before  him  in  broad 
sunlight,  a  model  of  immortal  beauty." 

This  is  indeed  criticism  worth  lis- 
tening to,  and  the  style  of  it  b  not 
less  admirable  than  the  matter.  We 
do  not,  however,  entirely  go  along 
with  Mr.  Arnold  in  his  decided  pre- 
ference for  the  antique  drama.  We 
never  arise  from  the  study  of  Greek 
tragedy  without  the  impression  that 
it  is  deficient  in  richness  and  flexi- 
bility. This,  we  think,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  its  form, 
which  is  not  natural ;  the  members  of 
thd  chorus  being  neither  altogetiier 
actors,  nor  altogether  disinterested 
spectators.  They  are  interlopers  be- 
tween the  audience  and  the  actors, 
and  detract  from  the  interest  of  the 
latter  by  requiring  and  receiving  ex- 
planation. "That  at  least  is  our  feel- 
ing after  the  perusal  of  Greek  tragedy, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  too 
s^pie  impression  was  produced  on  the 
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minds  of  a  Greek  audience.    We  agree 
with  Professor  Blackie  that  the  grand 
works  of  the  Attic  three  are  to  Be  re- 
garded  rather  as  operas  than  as  tra- 
gedies,    according    to    our    modern 
acceptance    of   the    term — that   Ihey 
were  framed    purposely  for   musical 
accompaniment  and  effect — and  that, 
failing  these,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
form    an   adequate   estimate  of  their 
power  in  exciting  sympathy  or  awak- 
ening emotion.    ^  The  man,'*  says  the 
translator  of   iEschylus,  **mu8t    cer- 
tainly be  strangely  blinded  by  early 
classical  prepossessions,  if  he  fails  to 
feel  that,  as  a  whole,  a  Greek  tragedy, 
when  set  against  the  English  compo- 
sition of  the  same  name,  is  exceed- 
ingly narrow  in  its  conception,  meagre 
in  its    fumittre,  monotonous   in    its 
character,  unskilful  in  its  execution, 
and  not  seldom   feeble  in  its  eTTcct.'* 
Most  true — ^and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  writer  of  English  tragedy  seeks 
no  other  vehicle  of  thought  or  idea 
than    language;    so  that,  except  for 
scenic   display,  his  play  will   give  as 
much  pleasure  to,  and  produce  nearly 
the  same  effect  upon  the  mind,  if  read 
silently  in  the    closet,  as  if  brought 
upon  the  stage.    It  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  appreciate    Shakespeare, 
that  we  should  have  seen  his  dramas 
represented  in  the  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  theatre.    Whereas  the 
Greek  artist  had  to  deal  with  the  more 
complez  material  of  words  and  music. 
Take  away  the  latter,  and  you  frus- 
trate half  his  design ;  because  he  did 
not  mean  the  woras  of  the  chorus  to 
be  studied  as  poems — he  meant  them 
to  be  heard  with  the  full  accompani- 
mcnt  of  music.    Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  mi>dern  opera 
will  readily  understand  our  position. 
What  can  be  finer  than  Norma,  as 
represented  on  the  stage,  when  Grisi 
or  Caradori  assumes  the  part  of  the 
prophetess,  imprecates  vengeance  on 
the  perGdions  Pollio,  and  implores  the 
forgiveness   of   the  father?      Higher 
tragedy  than  that  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived— ^the  effect  upon  the  audience 
of  the  combined  music  and  action  is 
as  powerful  as  though  they  Ijpd  been 
listening  to  the  greatest  masterpiece 
of  Shakespeare.    l3ut  take  the  libretto 
of   Norma — divest    yourself   of  the 
musical  association — study  it  in   the 
closet — and  we  answer  for  it  that  no 
ezerdse  of  imagination  on  your  part 


wOr  enable  you  to  endure  it.  And 
why  is  this?  Simply  because  it  was 
constructed  as  an  opera,  and  because, 
by  withdrawing  the  music,  you  destroy 
more  than  half  the  charm. 

In  dramatic  compositions,  where 
language  alone  can  be  employed  as 
the  vehicle  of  thought  or  sentiment,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ex- 
pression should  be  bolder,  the  style 
more  vivid,  and  the  range  of  illustra- 
tion larger  than  is  requisite  m  the 
other  kind  where  music  is  brought  in 
aid  of  language,  or  rather  whA-e  lan- 
guage is  employed  to  assist  the  force 
of  music.  It  seems  therefore  prepos- 
terous and  contrary  to  reason,  to  ex- 
pect  that  we  should  take  as  much 
delight  or  derive  as  high  intellectual 
gratification  from  the  luire  perusal  of 
a  Greek  skeleton  play,  as  must  have 
been  felt  by  an  Attk;  audience  who 
witnessed  its  representation  as  a  gor* 
geous  national  opera.  It  is  even  a 
greater  artistical  mistake  to  suppose 
Siat  wo  should  copy  it  implicitly. 
Alfieri  indeed  did  so ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  one  of  his  plays  without 
experiencing  a  most  chilly  sensation. 
We  entirely  concur  with  what  Mr. 
Arnold  has  said  regarding  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  symmetry,  and  de- 
sign ;  but  we  differ  from  him  as  to 
the  propriety  of  adhering  to  the  naked- 
ness of  the  Greeks.  Let  him  com- 
pare— so  far  as  that  can  be  done  with 
due  allowance  for  the  difference  being 
narrative  and  dramatic  poetry — the 
stylo  of  his  early  favourite  Homer 
with  that  of  Sophocles,  and  we  thmk 
he  will  understand  our  meaning. 

We  confess  to  have  been  so  much 
pleased  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
preface,  that  we  turned  to  his  poetical 
performances  with  no  slight  degree 
of  expectation.  As  we  have  already 
hinted»he  is  an  old  acquaintance,  for 
we  reviewed  him  in  the  Magazine 
some  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  he 
appeared  in  the  suspicious  character 
of  a  Strayed  Rneller.  We  then  pointed 
out  what  we  thought  to  bo  his  faults, 
warned  him  as  strongly  as  we  could 
against  his  imitative  tendencies,  and, 
we  hope,  did  justice  to  the  genius 
which  he  evidently  possessed  and 
occasionally  exhibited.  Certainly  we 
did  not  indulge  in  ecstacies;  but  w^ 
believed  him  capable  of  producing, 
through  culture  and  study,  something 
greatly  superior  to  his  early  attempts. 
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and  we  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 
Since  then,  wo  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  has  published  another 
volume  of  poems,  which  it  was  not 
our  fortune  to  see ;  and  the  present 
is,  with  some  additions,  a  collection 
of  those  poems  which  he  considers 
to  be  his  best,  and  which  were  con- 
tained in  his  earlier  volumes.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign  of  Mr.  M.  Arnold  that  he 
b  amenable  to  criticism.  More  than 
one  of  the  poems  which  we  noticed 
as  absolutely  bad,  are  omitted  from 
the  pcasent  collection;  and  therefore 
we  are  entitled  to  believe  that,  on 
mature  consideration,  he  has  assented 
to  the  propriety  of  our  judgment 
This  is  a  good  feature ;  for  poets  gen- 
erally seem  possessed  with  a  tenfold 
share  of  stubbornness,  and,  like  mo- 
thers, who  always  lavish  their  affec- 
tions upon  the  most  rickety  of  their 
offspring,  are  prompt  to  defend  thcir 
worst  effusions  with  almost  super- 
human pertinacity.  It  is  because  we 
feel  a  decided  interest  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
ultimate  success  that  we  again  ap- 
proach his  poetry.  We  cannot  con- 
scientiously congratulate  him  on  a 
present  triumph — we  cannot  even  say 
that  he  has  improved  upon  his  earliest 
effort;  for  the  "Forsaken  Merman,** 
which  we  noticed  years  ago,  in  terms 
of  high  commendation,  is  still  the  one 
gem  of  his  collection;  but  we  think 
mat  he  may  improve,  and  must  im- 
prove, if  he  will  onl^  abandon  all 
imitation,  whether  ancient  or  modem 
— ^identify  himself  with  his  situation 
—trust  to  natural  impulse — and  give 
art-theories  to  the  winds.  What  he 
has  to  do  is  to  follow  the  example  of 
Menander,  as  quoted  by  himself.  Let 
him,  by  all  manner  of  means,  bo  de- 
liberate in  the  formation  of  his  plan — 
let  him  fix  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
before  he  does  anything — ^but  let  him 
not  forget  (what  we  fear  he  now  for- 
gets or  docs  not  know),  that,  in  exe- 
cution, the  artist  must  beat  on  his  own 
anvil,  sweat  at  his  own  fire,  and  ply 
at  his  own  forgo.  The  poem  of  a 
master  should  bear  as  distinct  and 
unmistakable  marks  of  the  hand  that 
Droduced  it,  as  a  picture  of  Titian  or 
Volasquez,  a  statue  of  Phidias,  an 
•Itar-rail  of  QuenUn  Matsys,  or  a 
gobliit  of  Bonvonuto  Cellini.  Heaven 
«ily  knows  how  many  thousands  of 
loutatora  havo  followed  in  the  wake 


of  these  and  other  great  original 
artists;  but  who  cares  for  the  imita- 
tions? No  one,  unless  they  are  so 
good  that  they  can  be  palmed  off  on 
purchasers  under  cover  of  the  mighty 
names.  Admit  them  to  be  imitations, 
and  the  merest  tjrro  will  hesitate  to 
bid  for  them.  It  does  seem  to  us 
that  men  of  letters  are  slower  than 
any  other  description  of  artists  in 
perceiving  the  baneful  effects  of  imi- 
tation. They  do  not  appear  to  see 
this  obvious  truth,  that  unless  they  can 
transcend  their  model,  they  are  delibe- 
rately courting  an  inferior  place.  If 
they  can  transcend  it,  then  of  course 
they  have  won  the  day,  but  it  must  be 
by  departing  from,  not  by  adhering  to, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  model. 

In  so  far  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is 
concerned,  we  do  not  intend  these 
remarks  to  be  applicable  to  his  Greek 
choric  imitations.  We  spoke  of  these 
before,  and  are  willing  to  take  them 
as  classical  experiments.  Goethe,  in 
his  old  age,  was  rather  fond  of  this 
kind  of  amusement;  and  it  came 
gracefully  from  the  octogenarian,  who, 
having  won  his  fame  as  a  Teuton, 
might  in  his  latter  days  be  allowed 
to  indulge  in  any  Hellenic  exercita- 
tions.  And  as  old  age  is  privileged, 
BO  is  extreme  youth.  The  young 
student,  with  his  head  and  imagina- 
tion full  of  Sophocles  and  classical 
theories,  even  though  he  may  push 
the  latter  beyond  the  verge  of  extra- 
vagance, is  always  an  interesting  ob- 
ject to  the  more  experienced  man  of 
letters.  Enthusiasm  is  never  to  be 
despised.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  high  and 
ardent  spirit,  and  ought  not  to  be 
met  with  the  drenching  operation  of 
the  bucket  But  Mr.  M.  Arnold  is 
now  considerably  past  his  teens.  He 
is  before  the  public  for  the  third  time, 
and  he  still  parades  these  Greek  imita- 
tions, as  if  he  were  confident  of  their 
worth  and  power  as  English  poems. 
So  be  it  We  have  nothing  in  regard 
to  them  to  add  to  what  we  said  before, 
except  that  a  much  higher  artist  than 
Mr.  M.  Arnold  must  appear,  before  the 
British  public  will  be  convinced  that 
such  hobbling  and  unrhymed  versifica- 
tion ou^t  to  supersede  our  own  beau- 
tifully intoned  and  indigenous  system 
of  prosody. 

Of  the  new  poems  contained  in  this 
collection,  the  most  ambitious  is  en- 
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titled  **•  Sohrab  and  Rustam,  an  Epi- 
sode." We  like  episodes,  because 
tfaey  have  the  advantage  of  being  short, 
and,  moreover,  if  well  constructed,  are 
as  symmetrical  as  poems  of  greater 
pretension.  The  story  is  a  simple 
one^  and  yet  contains  in  itself  the 
elements  of  power.  Sohrab,  the  son 
of  the  great  Persian  hero  Rustum,  by 
a  princess  of  Eoordistan,  has  never 
seen  his  father,  but,  like  Telemachus, 
is  m  search  of  him.  Being  with  the 
Tartar  army  during  a  campaign 
i^nst  the  Persians,  ho  conceives  the 
i«!ea  of  challenging  the  bravest  cham- 
pion of  that  host  to  single  combat,  in 
the  hope  that,  if  he  is  nctor,  Rustum 
may  hear  of  and  acknowled^  e  him.  If 
shun — 

**  OM  man,  the  dead  need  no  one,  claim  no 
kin.»» 

The  challenge  is  given;  but  Soh- 
rab was  already  known  far  and  wide 
as  a  handy  lad  with  the  scimitar, 
and*  a  powerful  hnrler  of  the  spear ; 
therefore  the  Persians,  with  their 
usual  want  of  pluck,  were  exceed- 
ingly unwilling  to  encounter  him.  We 
Bubjoin  Mr.  Arnold's  account  of  the 
panic: — 

**  But  as  a  troop  of  pedlars  from  Cabool 

Cross  underneath  the  Indian  Caucasus, 

Thai  rast  sky-neighbouring  mountain  of  milk 

snow, 
Winding  so  high,  that,  as  they  mount,  they 

pass 
Long  flocks  of  trsrelling  birds  dead  on  the 

snow. 
Choked  by  the  air ;  and  scarce  can  they  them- 
selves 
Slake  their  parcfaM  throats  with  sugar'd  mul- 

berries — 
In  single  file  they  move,  and  stop  their  breath, 
For  fear  they  should  dislodge  the  overhanging 


80  the  pale  Persians  held  their  breath  with 
fear. 

And  to  Ferood  his  brother  chiefs  come  up 
To  counsel :  Gudurz  and  Zoarrah  came, 
And  Feraburz,  who  rul'd  the  Persian  host 
Becond,  and  was  uncle  of  the  king." 

Not  one  of  these  fellows  with  the 
jaw-breaking  names  could  muster  cou- 
rage to  come  forth,  like  Goliath,  against 
the  dauntless  David  of  the  Tartars. 
Gudurz,  however,  bethinks  him  that 
Rustum  had  arrived  in  the  camp  the 
evening  before,  and  of  course  he  w^as 
the  very  man  for  the  occasi^i ;  so  he 
visits  him  immediately  after  break- 
fast.    All    heroes   feed,  or  ought  to 


feed,  voradoualy ;  and  judging  from 
appearances,  Rustum  was  qi^iBed  to 
compete  at  a  game  of  knife  and  fork 
with  Achillea. 

**And   Gudurz  entered  Rustum's  tent,  and 

found 
Rustum  :  his  morning  meal  waa  done,  but  still 
The    table   stood  beside   him,  charged  with 

food: 
A  side  of  roasted  sheep,  and  cakes  of  bi«ad, 
And  dark-green  melons." 

Possibly  from  the  effects  of  reple- 
tion, Rustum  for  some  time  refuses 
to  accept  the  championship,  but  is  at 
last  taunted  into  action  and  takes  the 
field,  but  determines  to  fight  unknown. 
We  ought  to  mention  here  that  Rus- 
tum, so  far  from  suspecting  his  rela- 
tionship with  Sohrab,  is  unaware  that 
he  has  any  son  at  all.  We  must  draw 
on  Mr.  Arnold's  verse  for  the  exordium 
to  the  combat. 


**  Like  some  yoong  cypress,  tall,  and  dark,  and 

straight, 
Which  in  a  queen's  secluded  garden  throws 
Its  slight  dark  shadow  on  the  moonlit  turf, 
By  midnight,  to  a  babbling  fountain's  soon 
So  slender  Sohrab  seem'd,  so  softly  rear'd. 
And  a  deep  pity  entered  Rustum's  soul 
As  he  beheld  him  coming ;  and  he  stood. 
And  beckoned  to  him  with   his  hand,  aiut 

said:— 
'  O  thou  young  man,  the  air  of  heaven  Is  soft, 
And   warm,  and  pleasant;  but  the  grave  \m 

cold. 
Heaven's  air  is  better  than  the  dead  cold  gravo. 
Behold  me :  I  am  vast,  and  clad  in  iron. 
And  tried ;  and  I  have  stood  on  many  a  field 
Of  blood,  and  I  have  fought  witli  many  a  foe : 
Never  was  that  field  lost,  or  that  foe  saved. 
O  Sohrab,  wherefore  wilt  thuu  rush  on  death? 
Be^ovem'd :  quit  the  Tartar  huet,  and  come 
To  frun ;  and  be  as  my  sou  to  raOf 
And  fight  beneath  mv  banner  till  I  die. 
lliere  are  no  youths  in  Irun  brave  as  thon.* 

**So   he    spoke   mildly:    Sohrab   heard  hit 

voice, 
Tlie  mighty  voice  of  Rustum ;  and  he  saw 
His  giant  figure  planted  on  the  sand, 
Sole,  like  some  single  tower,  which  a  chief 
Has  buildcd  on  the  waste  in  former  years 
Against  the  robbers ;  and  he  saw  thai  head, 
Btreiik'd  with  its  flnt  grey  hairs:  hope  flirdbia 

soul; 
And  he  ran  forwards,  and  embracM  his  knees. 
And  clflspM   his   hand  within   his  own   and 

sald:- 
<  Oh,  by  thy  Ihther's  head  \  by  thine  own  soul  t 
Art  thou  not  Rustum?  speak!  art  thou  nof 

he?* 

**But    Bustum  eyed   askance    the   kneeUog 

youth. 
And    tum'd   away,  and   spoke   to  his  own 

soul: — 
*  Ah  me !  I  muse  what  this  young  fox  may 

mean. 
False,  wily,  boastful  are  these  Tartar  boys. 
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IVir  ir  I  DOW  ooDfeM  this  Ihing  be  uki, 
And  hide  it  not,  but  My^Rustum  it  here— 
Be  will  not  yield  indeed,  nor  quit  our  foes, 
Bnt  lie  will  And  aome  pretext  not  to  flgiit, 
iind  praise  my  fkme,  and  proflbr  courteooa 

A  belt  or  eword  perhape— and  go  his  way. 

And  on  a  feust-day  in  AfrasiabN  hall. 

In  Samarcand.  he  will  arise  and  cry— 

**I   challenged   once,  when   the   two  armies 

eampM 
Beside  the  Oxns.  all  the  Persian  lords 
To  oupe  with  me  in  single  fight:  bui  they 
Bbrank ;  only  Rnstum  daredf :  then  he  and  I 
Changed  gifts,  and  went  on  equal  terms  away.** 
So  will  he  spealci  perhaps,  while  men  applaud. 
Then  were  the  chleb  of  Irun  shamed  through 

me. 


«*A]id    then  ha   tam*d,  and    sternly   spake 

aloud  :— 
'Rise!  wherefore  dost  thou  vainly  question 

thus 
Of  Rustum  ?  I  am  here,  whom  thou  hast  callM 
By  challenge  forth :   make  good  thy  vaunt,  or 

yield. 
Is  it  with  Rnstum  only  thou  wouldst  fight? 
Bash  boy,  men  look  on  Rustum*s  lace  and 

flee.'" 


Then  follows  the  combat,  Homeri- 
eally  intenningled  with  a  ^reat  deal 
of  talk  between  the  champions,  until 
8ohreb  falls  mortally  wounded  by  his 
father^s  spear.  Then  come  the  expla- 
nations, and  Rustum  knows  that  he 
has  slain  his  son. 


*  And  with  a  heavy  groan,  Rustum  replied  :— 
*Oh  that  its  waves  were  flowing  over  me| 
Oh  that  I  saw  its  grains  of  yellow  silt 
Boll  tumbling  on  the  current  o'er  my  head  P 


''And  with  a  grave  mild  voice,  Bohrab  re- 
plied: 
'Desire  not  that,  my  (kther;  we  must  live. 
For  some  are  born  to  do  great  deeds,  and  live, 
As  some  are  bom  to  be  obscured,  and  die. 
Do  thou  the  deeds  I  die  too  young  to  do, 
And  reap  a  second  glory  in  thine  age. 
Thou  an  my  father,  and  ihy  gain  is  mine. 
But  come :  ihou  seeet  this  great  host  of  men 
Which  follow  me ;  I  pray  thee,  slay  not  these  : 
Let  me   entreat  for  them:    what   have  they 

done? 
They  followed  me,  my  hope,  my  (^me,  my 

l«t  them  all  croes  the  Oxus  back  in  peace. 
But  me  thou  must  bear  hence,  not  send  with 

them, 
But  carry  me  with  thee  to  Seistan, 
And  place  mo  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  me. 
Thou,  and  the  snow-hair*d  ZaI,  and  all  thv 

Aiends.  '  ' 

And  thou  must  lay  me  in  that  lovely  earth. 
And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  my  bones. 
And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all : 
™t  so  tlie  passing  horsemen  on  the  waste 
May  see  my  Ujmb  a  Rreat  way  off;  and  say— 
aWroA,  tAe  mi^Afy  Rnstum's  won,  lit,  there. 

And  I  be  not  forgotten  in  my  i^ve » 


And  wlCh  amoumftal  voice  Rustum  replied  ^~ 
'Fear  not;  as  thou  hast  said,  Sohrab,  my  son. 
So  shall  it  be :  for  I  will  bum  my  tents, 
And  quit  the  host,  and  bear  thee  hence  with 

me. 
And  carry  thee  away  to  Seistan, 
And  place  thee  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  thee, 
With    the    snowheaded    ZaI,  and    all   my 

fHends. 
And  I  will  lay  thee  in  that  lovely  earth, 
And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  thy  bones, 
And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all ; 
And  men  shall  not  forget  thee  in  thy  grave. 
And  I  will  spare  thy  host : ,  yea,  let  them  go : 
IfOt  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  baclE  in  peace. 
Wtiat  should  I  do  with  slaying  any  more  f* " 

Real  poetry,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is 
now  so  scairce  among  us,  that  we  can- 
not afford  to   dismiss  any  promising 
aspirant  with  a  sneer.    From  the  fore- 
going exti  lets  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Sf.  Arnold,  in  opposition  to  the  tenets 
of  that  school  of  bardlings  so  copiously 
beslavered  by  Guffaw,  has    adopted, 
in  this  poem,  a  simple  and  even  severe 
method  of  escpression.     He  is  now 
writing    after    Homer — ^not,    indeed, 
slavishly,  but  on  the  Homeric   prin- 
ciple;  and  the  question  now  arises, 
whether  or  not  he  has  succeeded.     Our 
opinion  is  that  this  poem  is  highly 
creditable  as  an  attempt  in  the  nght 
direction — ^that  it  is  infinitely  superior 
to  the  turgid  trash  with  which  we  have 
been,  of   late   years,  inundated — ^but 
that  it  has  not  merit  enough  to  confer 
lasting  distinction  on  ihe  author.    Mr. 
Arnold,  we  are  aware,  has  been  told 
the  reverse ;  and  as  the  sugared  cup 
is  always  more    palatable   than  thiU 
which  contains  an  ingredient  of  bitter, 
he  may  possibly  be  Inclined  to  prefer 
sweet    panegyric  to    sincere    though 
wholesome  .criticism.    But  we  are  not 
writing  for  him  alone ;  we  are  attend- 
ing to  the  poetical  reputation  of  the 
age.     In  tliis  composition,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  Mr.  Arnold  again  suffers  through 
imitation.     He  is  writing,  with  delil^- 
rate   intention,  Homerically — that  Is, 
he  has  been  keeping  Homer  in  his  eye, 
instead  of  rivetting  it  on  his  subject 
Now  this  is  a  great  mistake.     The 
peculiar  manner  of  a  poet  depends 
upon    the    age    in    which    he    lives. 
There  is  an  enormous  gap  in  world- 
history    between    "the      blind     old 
man  of  Scio's   rocky  ble,"  and   Mr. 
Matthew    Arnold,    who     dates    from 
"Fox   How,  Ambleside,"  a.d.    1853; 
and  it  is  a  sheer    impossibility  that 
the  two  can  naturally  express  them- 
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selves  alike.    What  was  nature  in  the 
V  one,  is  affectation  in  the  other.    Homer 
expressed  himself  simply,  because  he 
was    addressing  a  simple    audience; 
and  also  because  his  hearty,  noble, 
and    grand    organisation    made    him 
superior  to  rhetorical  conceits  or  affec- 
tation.    Arnold  also   expresses  him- 
self simply;  but  he  does  so,  not  from 
native  impulse  or  inspiration,  but  be- 
cause he  is  aware  of  Homer's  charm. 
But  he  frustrates  his  own  intention 
by  deliberately  copymg  Homer,  and 
making  his    readers    painfully  aware 
of  it    A  true,  or  at  2UI  events  a  very 
accomplished  poet,  would    not    have 
committed  this  error.    Let  any  man, 
of  really  cultivated  taste  in    poetry, 
read  the  "Hyperion"  of  Keats,  and 
the  "Morte  D' Arthur"  of  Tennyson 
-—both  of  them  splendid  poems,  and 
distinguished  by  severe  simplicity  of 
language—and    then    compare    them 
with  this  effusion  of  Mr.  Arnold.     We 
cannot  for   one    moment   doubt  the 
verdict.      Keats  and    Tennyson  saw 
the    principle,  but    they  kept    them- 
selves   away    from    unitation,    gave 
their  genius  full   play,  and  achieved 
magnificent  results.    Mr.  Arnold,  re- 
cognising the  principle,  cannot  divert 
his  eye  from  the  model,  adopts  the 
peculiarities    of   that,    and    fails.    In 
fact,  imitation  b  his  curse.    We  said 
80  more  than  four  years  ago,  and  we 
now  repeat  it     So  strong  is  his  ten- 
dency that  way,  that  he  cannot,  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  composition  of  mo- 
derate length,  confine  himself  to  the 
imitation  of  a  single  renowned  poet, 
but  makes  patchwork  by  copying  the 
peculiarities,    even    though    they  are 
acknowledged  blemishes,  of  another. 
Thus  we    find,   nearly  at   the   com- 
mencement of   the  poem  which  we 
are    now   discussing,    the    following 
passage : — 


Of  EHhitx,  from  the  Armlias  estaaHea, 

Or  some    from   Cupian    reed-bed,    aonthwafd 

DOIIDU 

For  the    waim    Peraian   aea-board :    ao    they 

a(ream*d.  ' 

The  Tartars  of  the  Oxua.  the  kin^s  ifnard, 
First,  with  black  aheepakin  caps,  and  with  \aag 

spears;  ^ 

Large   men,  larffe  ateeds;  who  from  Bokhara 

come 
And  KhiTa,  and  ferment  the  milk  of  mares. 
Next   the  more   temperate  Toorkmana  of  the 

sooth, 
The  Tukaa,  and  the  lances  of  Saloie, 
And    those    from    Attruck    and    the    Caspian 

sands:  ' 

^'?*»'    m«ni    Md   <m  Ifght   steeds,   who   only 

The  acrid  milk  of  camels  and  their  wella." 

The  description — or  catalogue — is 
twice  as  long  as  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  multi- 
ply  quotations.  The  student  of  Mil- 
ton will  readily  recognise  the  souree 
of  this  inspiration,  and  will  regret 
that  those  very  passages,  which  every 
sound  judge  $f  he  be  not  an  arrant 
pedant  or  a  schoolmaster)  would 
wish  to  be  excised  from  the  pages  of 
the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  should  have  been 
selected  for  imitation  by  a  young  mod- 
em poet. 

Further,  Mr.  Arnold  errs  in  being 
unnecessarily  minute.  Here  again  he 
may  plead  the  Homeric  example; 
but  we  reply,  as  before,  that  Arnold 
18  not  Homer.  That  style  of  descrip. 
tion,  which  Delille  happily  character- 
ises as  "peindre  les  ongles,"  is  not 
only  tedious  but  puerile,  and  some- 
times has  a  ludicrous  effect.  Take, 
for  example,  the  following  detailed 
account  of  the  toilet  of  an  old  Tartar 
gentleman  :— 


The  snn,  by  this,  had  risen,  and  cleared  the 
"rf  »^«    broad    Oxna    and    the    glittering 

And   from   their   tenta   the  Tartar    horaeiheu 

filed 
^to  the  open  plain ;  so  Haman  bade  ; 
Haman,  who  next  to  Peran  Wisa  ruled 
The  host,  and  still  was  in  his  lasty  prime. 
From  their  black  tents  long  files  of  horse  they 

stream'd : 
A«  when,  some  grey  November  mom.  the  files, 
In    marching    order    apread,    of     loug-neck'd 

cranes. 
Stream  oyer  Caabin,  and  the  soathem  slopes 


"Sosaid  he,  and  dTopp»d  SohraVs  hand,  and 

His  bed,  and  the  warm  rngs  whereon  he  lay. 
And  o  er  hia  chilly  limbs  his  woollen  coot 
He  pass'd,  and  tied  his  sandals  on  his  feet. 
And  threw  a  white   cloak  round   him,  and  ha 

took  ^ 

In  his  right  hand  a  raler's  staff,  no  sword ; 
And  on  his  head  he  placed  his  sheepskin  cap. 
Black,  glossy,  curiM,  the  fieeoe  of  Kara-Kal ; 
And  raised  the  curtain  of  his  tent,  and  call'd 
His  herald  to  hia  side,  and  went  abroad.  '* 

Now,  supposing  that  Mr.  Arnold 
had  to  describe  the  uprising  of  a 
modern,  would  he  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  favour  us  with  a  description 
of  the  emergence  from  the  blankets, 
the  desposition  of  the  nightcap,  the 
wrestle  into  the  nether  integuments, 
the    shaving-jug,   the   razor,  and   all 
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the  rest  of  it?  We  beg  to  assure  him 
that  this  passage,  so  far  from  being 
vigorous,  is  pure  slip-slop;  and  we 
are  convinced  that,  on  reflection,  he 
wUl  admit  the  justice  of  the  stricture. 
For  example;  how  infinitely  more  terse 
and  satisfactory  is  the  one  line  which 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
poor  Ophelia — 

"Than  up  he  rose,  and  donn'd  his  clothes ! " 

What  the  mischief  do  we  care  for  the 
texture  of  the  stockings,  or  the  pecu- 
liar method  of  investiture?  Is  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  re- 
garding the  boots,  and  to  specify  whe- 
3ier  they  were  Wellingtons  or  Bluch- 


To   hem   his   watery    march,    and    dam    hit 

streams. 
And  split  his  corrents  ;  that  for  many  a  leagne 
The  shorn  and  paroell'd  Ozns  strains  along 
Through  beds  of  sand  and  matted  rushy  islea— 
Ozus  forg«tting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain  cradle  in  Pamere, 
A  foil'd  circuitous  wanderer : — till  at  last 
The    long'd-for  dash  of   wares  is  heard,  and 

wide 
His  luminons  home  of  waters  opens,  bright 
And  tranquil,  from  whose  flour  the  new-bath*d 

stars 
Emerge,  and  shine  npon  the  Arab  Sea. " 

Not  at  all  bad  as  a  piece  of  versifica^ 
tion,  but  utterly  to  be  condemned  in 
the  place  where  is  introduced. 

In  spite  of  one  or  two  beautiful 
passages — ^the  best  being  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  children   at  play  in  the 


ers?    That  there  are,  in  this  episode,    third  part — ^we  cannot  enthusiastically 

admire  the  poem  of  "Tristram  and 
Iseult."  It  is  sickly,  feverish,  and 
withal  terribly  disjointed — affording 
no  trace  of  that  symmetry  of  design, 
the  lack  of  which  in  modem  poetry 
Mr.  Arnold  has  very  justly  deplored. 
Neither  can  we  say  much  for  the 
"  Church  of  Brou,"  m  which,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Arnold   has   attempted    an 


some  fine,  and  one  or  two  noble  pas- 
sages, we  are  very  glad  to  acknowledge, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  perfect  as  a 
whole.  Indeed,  even  if  the  bulk  of  it 
had  been  faultless,  the  termination 
would  have  spoiled  it  as  a  poem ;  for 
Mr.  Arnold  has  been  induced,  through 
some  extraordinary  hallucination,  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  catastrophe,  by 


Buperoading  a  needless  piece  of  descrip-  elaborate  description  of  a  painted  win- 
dow, very  dull  of  tint,  indeed,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  gomeous  mas- 
terpiece in  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.'* 
On  the  whole,  we  are  disappointed 
with  this  volume,  because  we  really 
think  that  Mr.  M.  Arnold  might  have 
done  much  better.  That  he  has  the 
power  is  quite  evident;  that  many  of 
the  poetical  views  he  enunciates  are 
sound,  we  have  already  acknow- 
ledged; but,  somehow  or  other,  he 
neither  exerts  the  power  continuously, 
nor  adheres  in  practice  to  his  views. 
We  have  a  strong  impression  that  he 
composes  too  coldly  and  phlegmati- 
cally,  and  without  allowin|r  the  pro- 
per scope  to  his  imagination.  That 
is  always  a  bad  method.  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  poet  is  not  by  any  means 
hand  at  that  very  ancient  and  hack-  ^  mere  figure  of  speech ;  it  must  be 
neyed  subject,  the  description  of  the    realised,  if  great  effects  are  to  be  pro- 


tion.  We  sincerely  regret  this ;  because 
the  catastrophe,  when  it  does  come 
(and  it  ought  to  have  arrived  sooner) 
is  very  fine ;  and  no  artist  could  have 
desired  a  better  termination  than  the 
picture  of  a  Russian  watching  by  his 
aead  son — 

**And   night    came    down   orer    tha    solemn 

waste, 
And  the  two  gazing  hosts,  and  that  sole  pair, 
And  darkened  all ;  and  a  cold  fog,  with  night, 
Crept  from  the  Oxus.    Soon  a  hum  arose, 
As  of  a  great  assembly  looaed,  and  fires 
Began  to  twinkle  throngh  the  fog :  for  now 
Both  armies  moved   to  camp,  and  took  their 

meal: 
The  Persians  took  it  on  the  open  sands 
Southward ;  the  Tartars  by  the  river  marge, 
And  Rostnm  and  his  son  were  left  alone." 

Here  the  poem  ought  to  have  end- 
ed ;  but  Mr.  Arnold  wishes  to  try  his 


course  of  a  river ;  and  the  Oxus  being 
convenientiy  near,  he  embarks  on  a 
voyage  for  the  Arab  Sea. 

**  Bnt  the  majestic  river  floated  on, 

Out  of  the  mist  and  ham  uf  that  low  land, 

Into  the  froaty  starlight,  and  there  moved, 

through   the    hush'd    Chorasmian 


Rejoicings 
waate^ 


:  he  flow*d 


Under  the  solitary  moon 
»  Pols 
and  bright,  and  huge 


Bight  for  the  Polar  star,  past  Oigniud, 
Brimming,  and  bright,  and  huge:  there  sands 
begin 


duced.  Verses — ay,  and  good  verses 
too — ^may  be  written  to  almost  any 
extent,  without  the  composer  expe- 
riencing anything  like  a  thrill  of  emo- 
tion ;  but  verses  so  produced  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  true  poetry.  Grand 
harmonies  suggest  and  develop  them- 
selves only  when  the  mind  is  in  an 
exalted  state ;  and  at  such  times  the 
poet  cares  nothing  for  the  rules  of  art 
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If  he  stops  to  consider  these,  he  in- 
stantaneously loses  the  inspiration. 

We  cann  ot,  as  y et,  congratulate  Mr.  M . 
Arnold  on  high  success :  but  we  augur 
well  of  him  K>r  the  future,  and  shall  be 
delighted  to  pay  him  a  more  decided 
and  satisfactory  tribute  whenever  he 
will  allow  us  to  do  so.  Come  we  now 
to  the  second  Arnold — ^Edwin,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford. 

Judging  from  external  evidence,  we 
should  say  that  E^dwin  is  some  years 
younger  than  Matthew,  and  he  is  for- 
tunately, as  yet,  altogether  free  from 
poetical  theories.  Song  comes  to  him 
as  naturally  as  it  does  to  the  bird  on 
the  bough.  He  cannot  help  express- 
ing his  thick-thronging  and  always 
graceful  fancies  in  verse ;  and  he  fre- 
quently does  so  with  the  true  minstrel 
spirit.  That  he  should  be  occasionally 
a  little  extravagant  is  to  be  expect- 
ed. All  very  young  poets  are  so,  and 
we  like  them  the  better  for  it;  for 
why  should  they  affect  the  solemn  airs 
and  sententious  pomposity  of  their 
seniors  ?  Edwin  Arnold  is  just  now  in 
the  very  parterre  of  poesy — culling 
flowers  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  bind- 
ing them  into  a  nosegay  fit  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  lady-love.  Our  pen 
would  prove  faithless  to  our  fingers 
should  we  attempt  to  disentangle  that 
pretty  posy,  whidi  early  genius  lays  at 
the  feet  of  beauty.  Why  should  we 
review  his  poems,  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  critics,  carping  at  what  is  en- 
thusiastic, and  triumphing  over  errors, 
from  which  older  brethren  of  the  lyre 
are  by  no  means  exempt  1  If  he 
chooses,  in  imitation  of  *' Burleigh 
Hall,"  to  renew  the  story  of  the  Fal- 
con Feast,  long  since  told  by  Boccac- 
cio, and  from  him  dramatised  by 
Barry  Cornwall,  why  should  we  point 
to  faults  which,  in  a  year  or  so,  he 
will  discover  of  his  own  accord  1 
Never  again,  we  are  certain,  will  he,  in 
a  love  story,  libel  his  hero  and  his 
heroine  as  he  has  done  in  four  lines  of 
that  ballad-— 

**  So  fur  one  who  loved  him  never 
Slew  he  what  had  loved  him  well ; 
Giannetta,  sileDt  ever. 
Feasted  Ull  the  Buulight  fell  ;'* 

— thereby  implying  that  the  owner  of 
the  falcon  was  a  brute,  and  his  mis- 
tress a  deliberate  gourmande,  gloating 
over  the  trail  I  The  story,  even  as 
told  by  the   Florentine,  has  always 


seemed  to  us  hideously  unnatural. 
The  man  who  could  sacrifice,  in  cold 
blood,  a  dumb  creature  that  loved  him, 
would  not  hesitate,  under  temptd^ 
tion,  to  lay  a  sacrilegious  hand  on 
the  weazand  of  his  father;  and  we 
pray  Mr.  Edwm  Arnold  to  consider 
what  kind  of  sympathy  we  should  feel 
for  Ulysses,  if  his  first  act,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Ithaca,  had  been  to  drive  his 
falchion  into  the  heart  of  old  Argus, 
who,  for  so  many  years,  had  been  ly- 
ing neglected  at  the  gate,  pining  for  his 
master^s  return.  Let  us  rather  give  a 
specimen  or  so  of  the  better  style  of 
our  youthful  poet  We  begin  with  the 
first  poem. 

**  Oh  I  was  there  aver  tale  of  human  love 
Which  was  not  alto  lale  of  human  teara  T 
Died  not  sweet  Desdemona  ?    Sorrowed  not 
Fair,  patienUlmogene  T  and  she  whoae  name 
Lives  among  lovers,  Sappho  silver  voiced, 
Was  not  the  wailing  of  her  passionate  lyre 
Ended  for  ever  in  the  dull,  dead  sea  f 
Must  it  he  thus  T    Oh !  munt  the  cup  that  holds 
The  sweetest  vintage  of  the  vine  or  life 
Taste  bitter  at  the  dregs  ?    Is  there  no  story. 
No  l^end,  no  love  passage,  which  shall  veil 
Even  as  the   bow  which  God  hath  bent  ia 

heaven 
O'er  the  sad  waste  of  mortal  hlstorlee, 
Promising  respite  to  the  rain  of  tears  V^ 

A  very  pretty  commencement  to  a 
pretty  poem;  the  subject  of  which, 
however,  must  be  considered  as  rather 
ticklish.  It  is  curious  that  Edwin,  aa 
well  as  Matthew,  has  tried  his  hand  at 
the  painted  window,  which  we  wish  he 
had  not  done,  aa  the  plagiary  from 
Keats  is  evident : — 

»  They  deep :  the  spangled  night  la  melting 

os; 

And  still  they  aleep :  the  holy  moon  looks  la, 
In  at  the  painted  window-panes,  and  lllnga 
Ruby,  blue,  purple,  emerald,  amethyst. 
Crystal  and  orange  colours  on  their  limbs ; 
^nd  round  her  face  a  glory  of  wkiU  ligU^ 
JIaone  thai  tin*  9ot ;  on  the  Upeatries 
Gold   lights  are  flashing  like   the  wlnga  of 

Bii^^ng    these    two    heaxta    to  be  alngla- 
hearted. 

O  Edwin  I  what  could  tempt  you 
to  charge  your  pallet  with  so  many 
colours  1  Don't  you  see  how  ill  they 
assort  together,  giving  the  impression 
of  a  mashed  rainlM)W? — and  how 
dreadfully  out  of  place  are  the  flash- 
mg  gold  lights  I  They  should  be 
"  lying,'*  Edwin,  not  "  flashing ;  " 
for  the  holy  moon  is  looking  in,  and 
all  within  the  chamber  should  be  re- 
pose.   Pray  you  observe  the  exquisite 
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toning  of  Keats  in  that  passage  with 
which  you  are  already  familiar,  but  the 
extreme  beauty  of  which  you  do  not 
yet  thoroughly  comprehend. 

**Fa]l   on  this  casement  shone  the   wintry 

moon, 
And  threw  worm  gules  on   Madeline's   fiiir 

breast, 
As  down  she   knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and 

boon; 
Rose -bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  g>orv«  like  a  saint : 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Bave  wings,  for  heaven.—" 

Keats  gives  the  colours  in  which  an 
angel  should  be  painted — ^yours,  Mr. 
Edwin,  are  too  tawdry  even  for  the 
coat  of  a  Harlequin. 

So  many  of  these  poems  come  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Occasional,"  that 
we  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
proper  one  for  extract.  Our  favourite, 
on  the  whole,  is  "  Quentin  Matsys," 
and  from  it  we  select  a  specimen. 

**  She  was  a  painter's  daughter,— hold  for  love 
He  told  his  earnest  salt,  and  prayed  her  hand 
In  words  that  his  Till  heart  msde  eloquence. 
Bileni  the.father  heard ;  there  as  he  sate 
In  jewelled  silks,  and  velvets  AirbelowM, 
With  works  of  mighty  masters  on  the  wall. 
And  all  his  art's  appliancea  about  him, 
A  stern  smile  curled  his  pale  patrician  Up, 
And  cold  and  slow  the  cruel  sentence  came : 
*  A  painter's  daughter  may  not  wed  a  smith  ; 
Paint  me  like  this  and  these,  and  thou  shalt 

have  her.' 
Died  then  his  lovof     Listen!    The    maiden 

wept 
Such  pearly  tears,  that  in  his  bursting  heart 
Grew  up  strange  hopes.    Alas !  to  few  is  given 
The  magic  skill  that  bums  in  llfi»-like  hues, 
A  speaking  lip,  an  eye  that  beams  and  loves, 
A  moving  majesty  like  nature's  own. 
Save  that  this  may  not  die :  it  is  a  gi  ft 
Higher  and  holier  than  a  common  man 
May  dare  to  reach  at ;  oh  I  by  what  right,  then, 
Dared  he  to  dream  of  Itf  by  what  right  1 

Love's  I — 
ThA  love  that  lifts  a  peasant  to  a  king, 
The  love  that  knows  no  doubting  I    Well  he 

knew— 
Too  well  for  his   fond  hopes— that  brawny 

arms 
Guide  not  the  pencil,  and  that  smithy  strokes 
Fix  not  the  fancies  of  a  painter's  mind  ; 
But  stili  for  that.    To  gaz*  into  the  eyes 
That  sparkled  ail  for  him  was  inspiration 
Better  than  piUnter's  best:   long   days    and 

nights 
Re  strove  as  only  lovers  strive  ;  at  last 
The  passport  to  the  haven  of  bis  hopes 
CSame  in  a  touch,  as  if  some  angel  hand 
Had  dipt  his  brush  In  life ;  and  as  the  form 
Bis  (hncy  pictured,  slowly— slowly  grew. 
And  woke  Into  britad  being,  then  at  last 
He  knew  that  he  had  won  bis  golden  prise- 
That  she  was  his  for  ever. 

Antwerp's  bells 
Rung  out  right  merrily  one  sunny  day ; 


Blue  kirtles,  and  bright  hose,  and  brighter 

faces. 
Rhenisn  and  sack,  dancing  and  songs  were 

there. 
Feasting  and  music,  and  mad  revelry. 
And  all  to  keep  the  wedding  :— cavaliers 
And  highborn  ladies  stood  to  see  them  pass. 
He,   Quentin    Matsys,    and     his     blooming 

bride  I" 


Well  then,  after  having  given  these 
extracts,  we  may  be  asked  whether  we 
think  that  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  is  really 
and  truly  a  poet  1  Look,  our  dear  sir, 
we  beseech  you,  at  that  splendid  game- 
cock— how  glossy  in  his  plumage,  how 
quick  in  his  eye,  how  massive  in  his 
neck,  and  how  powerful  in  his  limbs  1 
There  he  walks,  proud  as  the  sultan 
at  the  head  of  his  seraglio,  the  pride 
of  his  master's  heart,  the  terror  of 
every  recreant  dunghill  within  a  circle 
of  a  couple  of  miles.  Some  few 
months  ago  he  was  a  mere  chicken, 
whom  you  might  have  devoured  with 
parsley-sauce  without  experiencing  a 
pang  of  remorse.  Before  that  he  lay 
in  an  egg-shell.  Now,  had  you  lookea 
either  on  the  egg  or  on  the  chicken, 
you  could  not  have  stated  with  pro- 
priety that  either  was  a  gamecock — 
and  yet  there  undeniably  goes  the 
finest  ginger-pile  in  the  parish.  So  is 
it  with  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold.  He  may 
not  be  entitled  yet  to  the  hi^h  and 
sacred  name  of  a  poet — ^for  he  is  still 
exercising  himself  in  verse,  and  has 
not  attained  tl}e  possession  of  a  dis- 
tinguishing style  of  his  own  ;  but  he 
shows  excellent  symptoms  of  breed- 
ing, and  we  doubt  not  will,  in  due 
time,  advance  a  valid  claim  to  the 
laurels.  This,  moreover,  is  to  be  said 
in  his  favour,  that  he  is  not  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  "intense" 
school,  and  that  he  always  writes  in- 
telligibly— a  virtue  which  we  observe 
a  good  many  modem  poets  hold  ut- 
terly in  derision.  Let  him  go  on  in 
his  vocation,  cultivating  his  taste, 
improving  his  judgment,  observing 
nature,  and  eschewing  gaudy  orna- 
ment— and  he  may  hope  to  win  a 
name  which  shall  be  reverenced, 
when  those  of  the  utterers  of 
fustian  and  balderdash,  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Guffaw,  are  either  wholly 
forgotten,  or  remembered  only  with 
ridicule. 
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COUNT   SIGISMUKD's   WILL, 


The  theatrical  season  in  Paris,  now 
at  its  height,  has  not  yet  been  marked 
by  the  production  of  any  particularly 
successful  pieces.  At  about  this  time 
last  year,  ^q  clever  comedy  of  Lady 
Tarluffe  afforded  agreeable  occupation 
to  the  critics,  ana  abundant  amuse- 
ment to  the  town.  At  the  Gymnase, 
the  Fils  de  FamUk,  of  which  two  ver- 
sions have  since  been  produced  upon 
the  London  stage,  and  Philibertej  vl' 
sparkling  three-act  comedy  in  verse, 
full  of  wit,  but  rather  Rigence  in  its 
tone  and  style,  nightly  filled  the 
house  with  select  and  gratified  audi- 
ences. VHonneur  el  V Argent,  M. 
Ponsard*s  respectable  and  proper, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  wearisome  play, 
had  a  triumphant  run  at  the  Odeon ; 
whilst,  at  the  Vaudeville,  the  Lady 
with  (he  Camelias,  who,  objectionable 
though  she  was  m  some  respects,  was 
certainly,  as  far  as  talent  went,  im- 
measurably superior  to  her  various 
imitators  and  successors,  drew  all 
Paris  to  her  seductive  boudoir.  This 
winter  no  play  of  decided  merit  and 
importance  has  been  produced  at  any 
theatre.  In  more  than  one  instance, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  proclaim 
the  success  of  a  piece  immense,  when 
in  reality  it  was  most  moderate ;  and, 
at  the  Gymnase,  Diane  de  Lys  has 
really  had  a  considerable  run ;  but 
this  has  been  owing  to  extraneous 
circumstances,  and  to  the  excellence 
of  the  acting,  much  more  than  to  any 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  play,  which  de- 
rived a  sort  of  scandalous  interest 
from  a  generally-credited  report  that 
the  author,  Alexander  Dumas  the 
younger,  had  merely  dramatised  an 
adventure  of  his  own— altering,  how- 
ever, the  catastrophe;  for  the  play 
closes  with  the  death  of  the  lover, 
shot  by  the  offended  husband.  Ru- 
mour went  so  far  as  to  point  to  a 
foreign  lady  of  rank  as  the  original 
of  the  Duchess  DianOy  and  the  play- 
wright was  blamed  for  his  indiscre- 
tion. Whether  there  were  grounds 
for  such  censure,  or  whether  the  tale 
was  a  mere  ingenious  invention,  in- 
dustriously circulated  by  the  author's 
friends  to  give  a  spurious  popularity 
to  a  rather  amusing  but  a  very  worth- 


less piece,  it  is  hard  to  decide — ^the 
one  case  being  quite  as  probable  as 
the  other.  The  Gymnase,  howevei^ 
boasts  of  its  Diana  as  a  signal  triumph 
— which  she  may  be  to  its  treasury,  al- 
though in  other  respects  she  does  the 
theatre  no  great  credit,  beyond  dis- 
playing an  excellent  cast  and  admir- 
able acting.  That  agreeable  theatre 
needs  something  to  console  it  for  the 
loss  of  its  most  valuable  and  accom- 
plished comedian,  Bressant,  summon- 
ed by  the  higher  powers  from  the 
scene  of  his  numerous  triumphs  to  the 
classic  boards  of  the  Francaise.  There 
he  had  the  good  taste  to  make  his 
first  appearance  in  a  play  of  Moliere'a 
in  preference  to  the  less  sterling  class 
of  comedy  with  which  he  is  more  fa- 
miliar; and,  both  by  his  acting,  and 
by  the  enthusiastic  greeting  he  met 
from  a  crowded  house,  he  at  once 
proved  himself  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  talent  and  popularity  of  the 
first  French  theatre.  That  establish- 
ment just  now  has  greater  need  of 
good  new  plays  than  of  good  new 
actors.  It  is  unfortunate  in  its  au- 
thors, and  the  drama  droops  under 
the  imperial  regime.  Alexander  Du- 
mas— whose  outrageous  vanity  and 
fanfaronades,  daily  displayed  m  the 
columns  of  the  new  journal,  the  Mous- 
muelaire^  which  he  owns  and  edits, 
have  lately  made  him  the  laughing- 
stock of  Paris,  —  after  writing  two 
five-act  historical  plays  in  about  as 
many  days  each,  and  having  them 
both  accepted  by  the  committee,  but 
prohibited  before  performance — ^pro- 
bably because  the  authorities  did  not 
think  the  most  important  theatre  in 
France  a  fit  stage  for  such  mounte- 
bank feats  of  rapid  writing — ^has  been 
£Eun  to  console  himself  (supposing  his 
egregious  self-conceit  not  to  have  set 
him  above  all  need  of  consolation)  by 
the  cordhil  reception  of  a  one-act 
comedy  called  RumvluSy  which  has 
both  humour  and  character.  He  has 
boasted  of  this  little  success  almost 
as  much  as  of  the  merits  of  his  two 
great  failures,  the  interdicted  pUys; 
has  published  the  piece  (the  idea  of 
which  is  derived  from  a  passage  in 
one  of  Auguste  Ija  Fontaine's  tales) 
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in  the  feuiUelon  of  his  paper,  where 
he  also  printed  monstrous  stories 
about  his  having  written  it  in  some 
wonderfully  short  space  of  time.  But 
this  clever  silly  man  has  made  him- 
self such  a  reputation  a»  a  Munchau- 
sen that  none  now  believe  him ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  very  well  known  in 
Paris  that  the  piece  in  question  was 
planned,  and  in  great  part  written, 
by  an  accomplished  French  actor, 
much  esteemed  in  England,  to  whose 
cultivated  taste  and  extensive  read- 
ing some  of  the  best  dramatists  of 
the  day  have  on  various  occasions 
been  indebted  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance, which  they  have  not  all  been 
80  slow  as  Mr.  Dumas  to  acknowledge. 
The  expectations  of  many  persons, 
conversant  with  the  relative  merits  of 
the  principal  living  writers  for  the 
French  stage,  were  lately  raised  high 
by  the  announcement,  of  a  five-act 
comedy  from  the  united  pens  of  two 
of  the  most  successful  of  these,  Messrs 
Emile  Augier  and  Jules  Sandeau. 
Both  of  &ese  gentlemen  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  dramatists, 
although  M.  Sandeau  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  author  of  some  very 
clever  and  agreeable  novels.  Indeed, 
since  the  regretted  decease  of  Charles 
de  Bernard,  few  have  been  more 
successful  in  that  branch  of  literature. 
His  style  is  that  in  which  modem 
French  writers  have  best  succeeded 
^the  roman  de  nuBurs,  or  novel  of 
society,  whose  attraction  and  interest 
depend  rather  upon  accurate  delinea- 
tion and  delicate  satire  of  the  habits, 
follies,  and  foibles  of  the  time,  than 
in  startling  situations  and  compli- 
cated intrigues.  The  late  Charles  de 
Bernard,  to  whose  charming  talent 
we  some  years  ago  devoted  an  article, 
and  whose  collected  works  have  just 
received  the  well-deserved  honour 
of  posthumous  republication,  was  an 
adept  in  the  style,  and  was  also  one 
of  the  most  inventive  writers  of  his 
day.  Most  of  his  novels  and  tales 
display,  in  addition  to  a  refined  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  French  so- 
ciety and  character,  much  ingenuity 
of  plot  and  originality  of  incident. 
Of  the  same  school,  Jules  Sandeau 
has  more  pathos  and  sentiment,  less 
originality  and    wit    Like    that    of 


most  novelists  who  are  also  drama- 
tists, his  dialogue  is  terse,  spirited, 
and  life-like,  altiiough  less  pointed  and 
sparkling  than  that  of  the  author  of 
GerfcnU,  Occasionally  he  reminds 
us  of  that  clever  whimsical  writer, 
Alphonse  Karr,  but  of  Karr  in  his 
happiest  moods,  when  he  abjures 
triviality,  and  produces  such  novels 
as  Genevieve  and  IjO  Famille  Alain, 
One  of  the  favourite  stock-pieces  at 
the  Comidie  Franpaise,  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Seiglicre,  is  by  Sandeau,  founded 
on  his  own  novel  of  the  same  name. 
Another  of  his  tales.  La  Chasse  au 
Romany  he  dramatised  conjointly  with 
Augier,  and  the  piece  brought  out 
the  other  day.  La  Pierre  de  Touche-^ 
The  Touchstone — ^is  also  founded  on 
a  novel  by  Sandeau,  entitled  Un 
Heritage.  How  is  it,  many  have 
asked,  that,  with  an  excellent  subject 
— ^that  of  a  highly  popular  romanco^ 
to  work  upon,  M.  Sandeau  and  the 
witty  and  experienced  author  of 
Gabrielle,  Philiberiey  and  other  justly 
successful  plays,  have  produced  a 
comedy  which  has  been  more  or  less 
hissed  every  night  of  its  performance, 
and  which,  instead  of  awakening  the 
sympathies  or  exciting  the  admiration 
of  the  public^  has  produced  an  im- 
pression so  manifestly  unfavourable, 
that  the  authors  deemed  it  necessary 
to  publish  a  letter  in  explanation  and 
vindication — ^a  letter  the  publishers 
of  the  play  have  reproduced  in  the 
form  of  a  preface?  Before  replying 
to  this  question,  or  sketching'  the 
plot  of  the  play,  we  will  give  a  slight 
outline  of  the  novel  on  which  it  is 
founded.  Our  readers  will  hardly 
have  forgotten  another  of  M.  San- 
deau's  novels.  Sacs  el  ParcheminSj  of 
which  we  some  time  affo  gave  an  ac- 
count* Those  who  have  read,  widi 
the  amused  interest  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  excite,  M.  Sandeau*s  account 
of  the  vaulting  ambition  of  the  re- 
tired draper  Levrault,  and  of  the 
desperate  and  ludicrous  expedients  of 
the  ruined 'Viscount  de  Montflanquin, 
in  his  French  Wolf's  Crag,  will  not  be 
unwilling  to  follow  the  same  writer 
upon  German  ground,  to  the  ancient 
castle  of  Hildesheim,  and  into  the 
humble  abode  of  Franz  Muller,  the 
musician  of  Munich.    We  will  briefly 
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fflance  at  the  spirited  and  character-  mory  and  regale  the  heira  of  the  de- 

istic  opening  chapters  of  Vn  HSrUage,  parted  Count. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Master  Count  Sigismund  Hildesheim  had 
Gottlieb  Kaufmann,  notary  in  the  passed,  almost  from  his  youth  up- 
little  German  town  of  Miihlstadt.  wards,  for  an  oddity,  an  original, 
Count  Sigismund  Hildesheim  was  slightly  crazbd,  and  only  just  sane 
just  dead,  and  his  will  was  to  be  enougii  to  be  intrusted  wiih  the  guid- 
opened  in  presence  of  his  assembled  ance  of  himself  and  his  affairs.  In 
relatives.  Gottlieb,  attired  in  suit-  reality  he  was  none  of  those  things, 
able  sable,  the  silver  buckles  of  his  but  a  misfortune  in  early  life,  acting 
shoes  replaced  by  others  of  bur-  upon  a  singularly  sensitive  and  im- 
nished  steel,  fidgetted  to  and  fro  be-  pressionable  nature,  had  decided  his 
tween  his  study  and  his  office,  his  whole  destiny.  As  a  youth,  at  the 
office  and  his  drawing-room,  scold-  university  of  Heidelberg,  he  shunned 
ing  bis  clerks,  sending  away  clients,  the  society  of  the  students,  and,  of  an 
and  watching  the  clock,  whose  lazy  evening,  instead  of  devoting  himself 
hands,  he  thought,  crept  more  slowly  to  beer,  tobacco,  roaring  songs  and 
than  usual  round  the  dial.  Noon  political  theories,  he  loved  to  walk 
was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  reading  of  out  and  watch  the  sunset  from  the 
the  will,  and  as  yet  it  was  but  nine,  summit  of  the  beautiful  hills  that  en- 


It  was  an  anxious  morning  for  the 
worthy  notary.  The  very  pig-tail 
that  dangled  from  his  nape  quivered 
with  impatience.  The  cause  of  his 
excitement    was  his    doubt  whether 


close  the  valley  of  the  Neeknr.  Re- 
turning home,  on  a  May  night,  from 
one  of  these  solitary  rambles,  his  at- 
tention was  arrested,  as  he  passed 
along  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  by 


the  heir  to  the  castle  and  fine  estate  a  fresh  and  melodious  voice,  proceedr 
of  Hildesheim  would  continue  to  em-  ing  from  a  window  decked  and  en- 
ploy  him.  There  were  other  notaries  twined  with  flowers.  The  song  was 
at  Muhlstadt,  and  all  were  eager  to  one  of  those  wild  and  plaintive  ditties, 
secure  so  rich  a  client  Master  often  of  great  antiquity,  heard  in  re- 
Gottlieb  had  spared  no  pains  to  re-  mote  mountain  districts,  seldom  writ- 


tain  the  lucrative  employment  His 
drawing-room  chairs,  stripped  of  the 
cases    that    usually    protected    them 


ten,  but  orally  transmitted  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  Surprised  and 
charmed,  Sigismund   paused  and  lis- 


from   the  pranks  of  the  flies,  were  tened;  then  he  cast  a  curious  glance 

drawn  round  a  taole  spread  with  an  into  the  room.     A   young  girl   was 

old  scarlet  velvet  cover ;    near  this  seated  at  a  piano,  and  by  the  light  of 

t4ible,  another  chair,  elevated  upon  a  a  lamp  he  distinguished  her  to  be  of 

temporary  platform,*  seemed  to   pre-  great  beauty.     Thenceforward,  every 

Bide  over  the  absent  assembly.    From  evening,  on  his  return  from  his  walks, 

time  to  time.  Master  Gottlieb  seated  the  pensive  student  lingered  at  that 

himself   in  it,  studied    his    gestures  window.      He    was    seldom    disap- 


and  attitude,  and  contemplated  his 
reflection  in  a  glass,  endeavouring  to 
combine  regret  and  obsequiousness  in 
the  expression  of  his  habitually  jovial 
physiognomy.    His  face    was  to  do 


pointed;  most  evenings  the  young 
girl  was  at  her  piano;  and  the  song 
that  at  first  had  fascinated  him  was 
evidently  her  favourite.  At  last — ^how 
this  came  about  it  is  immaterial  to 


double  duty — to  deplore  the  departed  inquire — ^instead    of  pausing   at   the 

nod  offer  his  services  to  the  survivors,  window,  Sigismund    went   in  at  the 

Further  to  propitiate  the  clients  he  door,  and  became  a  constant  visito^ 

desired  iq  secure,  Master  Gottlieb —  to  Micha3le  and  her  mother, 

himself  of  a  convivial  turn,  fond  of  a  The  dwelling  of  the  widow  and  her 

cool  bottle  and  a  merry  catch— had  child  was  humble,  but  elegant  in  its 

prepared,  in  an    adjoining  room,  an  poverty.    War,    which    had    robbed 

elegant    collation.      On    a    cloth    of  them  of  a  husband  and  father,  had 

dazzling    whiteness   was   temptingly  left  them  but  a  scanty  pension   for 

displayed  cold  meats,  fragrant  fruits,  their    support      Sigismund    was    as 

and  antique  flasks,  dim  with  vener-  much  attrdcted  by  the  mother's  kind 

able  dust    The    notary   had  spared  and  graceful  manners  as  he  had  been 

nothing  worthily  to  honour  the  me-  enchanted  by  the  daughter's   bright 
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eyes  and  sweet  voice.  He  had  lost 
his  own  mother  when  an  infant ;  his 
father's  harsh  and  haughty  character 
had  repelled  his  affection.  He  found 
a  home,  congenial  to  his  tastes  and 
sympathies,  in  the  secluded  cottage 
in  Heidelberg's  suburbs,  and  there  he 
and  Micha^le  formed  plans  of  future 
happiness  undisturbed  by  fear  of  ob- 
stacles to  their  union.  But  Micha^le's 
mother,  who  at  first  partook  their 
hopes,  could  not  repress  forebodings 
of  evil  when  she  remembered  that 
Sigieeiund  was  the  heir  of  an  ancient 
and  wealthy  family.  Her  fears  proved 
too  well  founded.  When  Sigismund, 
on  quitting  the  university,  spoke  to 
his  father  of  his  projects,  he  encoun- 
tered-  an  insurmountable  opposition, 
and  was  compelled  to  postpone  them. 
As  often  as  he  could  escape  from  Hil- 
deaheim  he  hurried  to  Heidelberg,  to 
pass  a  few  days  of  mingled  grief  and 
joy.  Michaele  never  complained; 
she  had  always  smiles  and  loving 
words  to  welcome  Sigismund,  but  in 
his  absence  and  in  secret  she  pined 
away.  At  last  his  father  died.  A 
week  after  his  funeral  the  young 
count  was  at  Heidelberg.  It  was 
too  late.  Michadle  was  given  up  by 
the  physicians;  three  days  after- 
wards she  breathed  her  last  More 
than  once,  during  those  three  days  of 
cruel  anguish,  the  dying  girl  made 
Sigismund  play  the  melody  that  had 
been  the  origin  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  which  they  both  passionately 
loved.  Often,  in  happier  times,  they 
had  sung  it  together,  with  joy  and 
gratitude  in  their  hearts.  It  was  an 
air  that  MichaSle  had  learned  when 
a  child,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol. 
It  had  fixed  itself  indelibly  in  her 
memory,  and  when  she  died,  in  Sigis- 
mund*s  arms,  the  sweet  melody  was 
hovering  on  her  lips. 

There  is  something  rather  German 
than  French  in  the  strain  of  the  early 
chapters  of  Un  Hiritagey  but  they  are 
a  mere  prologue  to  the  book,  and  are 
unheeded  by  the  dramatist  After 
the  death  of  his  betrothed.  Count 
Sigismund  abandoned  himself  to  the 
most  passionate  and  despairing  grief. 
He  remained  at  Heidelberg  with  Mi- 
chadle's  mother,  who  would  not  quit 
the  spot  where  she  had  dwelt  with 
her  daughter.  She  did  not  long  sur- 
vive  her    bereavement      Sigismund 


followed  her  to  the  grave,  and  re- 
turned to  Hildeshdm,  where  he  lived 
in  complete  retirement,  avoiding  in- 
tercourse with  his  neighbours.  He 
would  not  be  consoled,  and  lived  alone 
with  his  sorrow.  When  this  became 
calmer,  he  opened  his  piano  and 
would  have  played  the  Tyrolese  air 
he  and  his  departed  love  had  so  often 
repeated.  But  in  vain  did  he  rack 
his  memory  and  try  everv  note  of  the 
instrument  The  melody  had  fled, 
and  would  not  return.  It  had  de- 
parted with  the  soul  of  her  from  whom 
he  had  learned  it  His  long  parox- 
ysm of  grief  had  utterly  driven  it  from 
his  recollectioh. 

What  does  M.  Sandeau  now,  but 
send  his  melancholy  hero  forth,  a  pil- 
grim over  hill  and'  dale,  in  quest  of 
the  lost  melody  so  inextricably  inter- 
twined with  the  memory  of  her  he 
had  so  tenderly  and  deeply  loved. 
After  innumerable  efforts  to  seize  the 
fugitive  sounds;  after  bursts  of  im- 
patience, anger,  almost  of  frenzy,  the 
enthusiastic  Sigismund  departed,  wan- 
dering in  search  of  an  old  song.  The 
idea  is  fantastical ;  it  may  be  deemed 
far-fetched;  but  it  certainly  is  not 
unpoeticaL 

*'  He  set  out  for  the  Tyrol ;  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  in  the  depths 
of  the  valleys,  he  listened  to  the  songs 
of  the  shepherds:  no  voice  repeated 
the  air  Michaele  sung.  After  traver- 
sing Switzerland  and  Italy  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  his  gentle, 
touching  monomania  then  assumed  a 
new  form.  He  travelled  on  foot^  like 
a  poor  student,  listened  to  every 
fresh  young  vok^e  that  met  his  ear  as 
he  passed  through  the  villages;  in 
cities,  on  the  public  squares,  when  he 
saw  a  crowd  gathered  round  a  band 
of  itinerant  singers,  he  joined  it,  and 
sUrred  not  from  the  place  until  the 
alfresco  minstrels  had  exhausted  their 
musical  store.  Whilst  thus  persist- 
ing in  the  pursuit  of  this  Tyrolese  air, 
which  fled  before  him  as  did  Ithaca 
from  Ulysses,  it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood that  he  paid  little  attention  to 
the  management  of  his  estate.  Be- 
fore commencing  his  travels,  which 
had  lasted  several  years,  he  had  in- 
stalled in  his  castle^  two  old  cousins  of 
his  mother,  Hedwige  and  Ulrica  von 
Stolzenfels.'' 

Hereabouts  M.  Sandeau  shelves  sen- 
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timent  and  the  pathetic,  and  strikes 
into  a  vein  akin  to  satire,  in  which,  as 
ho  showed  us  in  Sacs  et  Parchemins, 
and  some  others  of  his  books,  he  is  by 
no  means  less  happy.  The  two  old 
Stolzenfels  are  a  capital  sketch.  In 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  pro- 
longed to  a  period  it  would  be  ungal- 
lant  to  guess  at,  they  had  had  but  one 
affection — ^for  a  scamp  of  a  nephew, 
who  had  ruined  them,  but  whom  they 
still  idolised,  although  hopeless  of  his 
conversion  to  better  courses.  For 
this  handsome,  reckless  officer,  whose 
innumerable  follies  were  redeemed,  in 
their  partial  eyes,  by  his  good  looks 
and  prepossessing  manners,  they  had 
emptied  their  purses,  sold  their  dia- 
monds, and  left  themselves  with  an. 
income  barely  sufficient  for  their  sup- 
port They  would  not  have  given  a 
copper    to    a    beggar;    for    Captain 


Frederick  they  would  have  stripped 
themsleves  of  their  last  dollar,  and 
have  deemed  themselves  more  than 
repaid  by  a  visit  from  him  in  his  full- 
dress  of  captain  of  hussars.  When 
Slgismund  offered  them  apartments  in 
his  castle,  they  gladly  accepted  them, 
at  first  merely  as  a  comfortable  home 
free  of  cost ;  but  when  they  observed 
his  absence  of  mind  and  his  total  ne- 
glect of  his  affairs,  they  formed  other 
projects.  By  nature  and  habit  haughty 
and  sour  to  everybody  but  their  be- 
loved hussar,  they  forced  themselves 
to  be  gentle  and  humble  with  Sisis- 
mund.  Under  pretence  of  watching 
over  his  interests,  they  gradually  as- 
sumed the  whole  management  of  his 
house,  and  soon  it  mi^t  have  been 
supposed  that  he  was  the  guest  and 
that  they  were  his  hostesses.  When 
he  set  out  upon  his  rambles,  Frede- 
rick, who  was  in  garrison  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  installed  himself  at  the 
<»istle  and  disposed  of  everything  as 
tliough  it  had  been  his  patrimony, 
keeping  horses,  dogs,  and  huntsmen 
continually  on  their  legs.  The  ser- 
vants, accustomed  to  obey  the  two  old 
ladies,  and  seeing  that  they  obey^ed 
their  nephew,  obeyed  htm  likewise. 
Meanwhile  Hedwige  and  Ulrica  built 
castles  in  the  air  for  their  darling ;  or, 
it  should  rather  bo  sud,  they  grasped 
in  imagination  the  one  already  built 
on  the  broad  domain  of  Hildesheim. 
Sigismund,  they  were  convinced, 
could    not    live   long,    leading    the 
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strange,  wandering,  unhappy  life  he 
did.  Why  should  he  not  leave  part  of 
his  property  to  Frederick  ?  Why  not 
all?  How  could  it  be  better  bestowed! 
The  hussar,  to  do  him  justice,  entered 
into  none  of  their  schemes.  He  drank 
Sigismund's  wine,  thinned  his  pre- 
serves, knocked  up  his  horses,  and 
cared  for  little  besides.  When  Sigis- 
mund  came  home  for  a  few  days,  the 
captain  made  no  change  in  his  habits, 
and  the  count,  for  his  part,  in  no  way 
interfered  with  them. 

To  the  infinite  consternation  of  the 
old  maids,  there  one  day  arrived  at 
the  castle  a  distant  relative  of  Sigia- 
mund's  father,  of  whom  they  had 
heard  nothing  for  many  years,  and 
whom  they  sincerely  trusted  had  de- 
parted for  a  better  worid.  Had  a 
thunderbolt  dropped  into  their  aprons 
they  could  hardly  have  been  more 
thunderstruck.  Major  Bildmann,  who 
had  always  been  rather  a  loose  cha- 
racter, had  just  lost  his  last  ducat  at 
the  gaming-table.  In  this  extremity, 
Dorothy,  his  wife,  could  think  of  no- 
thing better  than  to  have  recourse  to 
Count  Sigismund.  She'  was  careful 
not  to  speak  to  him  of  her  husband's 
irregularities,  and  concocted  a  litCle 
romance  about  faithless  trustees  and 
insolvent  bankers,  which  Sigismund 
implicitly  believed.  He  was  touched 
by  the  tale  ot  her  misfortunes. 

"My  mother's  two  cousins,"  he 
said,  after  listening  in  silence,  "oc- 
cupy the  right  wing  of  the  castle; 
come  and  install  yourself  with  the 
major  in  the  left  wing.  There  will 
still  be  plenty  of  room  for  me."< 

Dorothy  took  him  at  his  word.  A 
week  afterwards  she  returned  with 
Major  Bildmann,  and  with  little  Isaac, 
an  abominable  brat  whom  she  had  for- 
gotten to  mention.  This  mattered 
not.  Sigismund  had  again  quitted 
the  castle  in  pursuit  of  his  chimera. 

The  consternation  of  a  pair  of  mag- 
pies disturbed  in  the  plucking  of  a 
pigeon  by  the  sudden  swoop  of  a  leash 
of  sparrow-hawks,  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  feelings  of  Ulrica  and  Hedwige 
at  this  intrusion  upon  their  territory. 
There  was  deadly  hatred  between  the 
right  wmg  and  the  left.  When  Sigis- 
mund returned  home  he  did  not  ob- 
serve this.  The  two  maiden  ladies 
certainly  insinuated  that  the  Bild- 
manna   were   no    better    than   they 
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should  be;  and  the  BildnuuHis  scrupled 
not  to  declare  that  the  Stolzenfehi 
were  no  great  things ;  bat  Sigismund, 
whilst  they  spoke,  was  thinking  of  his 
Tyrolese  air,  and  when  they  paused, 
he  thanked  them  for  having  made  his 
house  the  asylum  of  every  domestic 
virtue. 

Leavmff  the  inmates  of  Hildesheim 
to  their  dissensions  and  illusions,  and 
passing  over  a  few  chapters,  we  seek 
a  contrast  in  an  humble  dwelling  m 
Bavaria's  art-loving  capital.  It  is 
the  abode  of  Franz  Miiller,  the  musi- 
dan,  Edith  his  wife,  and  Spiegel 
their  friend.  Franz  and  Spiegel  had 
been  brought  up  together,  and  had 
passed  the  flower  of  their  youth  in 
povertv,  working  and  hoping.  Franz 
•tudiea  music,  Spiegel  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  painting ;  art  ana  friend- 
ship scared  discouragement  from  their 
doors.  For  the  space  of  three  years 
they  wandered  on  foot,  knapsack  on 
shoulder  and  staff  in  hand,  through 
Germany  and  the  Tyrol,  stoppmg 
wherever  the  beauty  of  the  countiy 
tempted  them,  and  purveying,  each  in 
kis  own  manner,  for  the  wants  of 
the  community.    Sometimes    Spiegel 

Binted  a  few  portraits,  at  others 
uller  gave  lessons  in  singing  or 
on  the  piano;  or  when  they  arrived 
m  a  town  on  the  eve  of  a  great  festi- 
val, he  offered  to  play  Sie  church 
organ  at  the  next  day's  solemnitv. 
Alt  and  liberty  was  their  motto.  In 
the  course  of  their  wandering  existence 
they  visited  the  most  beautiful  val- 
leys, the  most  picturesque  mountains, 
opulent  cities,  splendid  picture  gal- 
leries, and  amassed  a  treasure  of  remi- 
lUBcences  for  future  fireside  conversa- 
tion. They  resolved  never  to  marry, 
lest  domestic  cares  should  interfere 
with  their  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  art 
Spiegel  kept  his  word,  but  Franz,  in  a 
little  Tyrolese  toiini,  saw  and  loved 
Edith.  In  vain  did  the  painter  draw 
an  alanning  picture  of  the  inconve- 
niences of  matrimony;  Franz  mar- 
ried, and  thenceforward  his  friend 
deemed  him-  lost  to  art.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  gentle  Ekiith  to  con- 
vince Spiegel  of  the  contrary,  and  to 
tame  his  somewhat  wild  and  vaga- 
bond nature.  When  first  the  newly- 
narried  paur  settled  at  Munkh,  he 
seldom  went  to  see  them,  but  gradu- 
ally his  mts  beoame  more  fr^uent 


until  one  day,  he  hardly  knew  how,  he 
found  himself  dwelling  under  their 
roof.  In  a  small  house  MuUer  had 
taken,  he  had  reserved  a  bedroom  and 
studio  for  his  friend.  In  that  modest 
abode,  situated  outside  Munich,  be- 
tween a  front  court  whose  walls  dis- 
appeared under  a  drapery  of  vines  and 
a  little  garden  crowdea  with  sweet 
flowers,  nappy  years  flew  bv.  Ha^ipy, 
but  not  prosperous.  At  nret  Spiegel 
had  painted  pictures,  with  two  or 
three  of  which  he  was  tolerably  satis- 
fied, whilst  Franz  pronouncea  them 
masterpieces.  But  they  found  no 
purchasers,  and  the  artist,  once  so 
ambitious,  cheerfully  resigned  his 
hopes  of  fame,  and  gave  drawing  les- 
sons. Muller  had  composed  sonatas 
and  a  symphony;  they  were  as  un- 
successful as  Spiegel's  pictures.  Van- 
quished by  the  innumerable  barriers 
that  interpose  between  a  poor  and 
unknown  musician  and  the  pub- 
Iks,  he,  too,  submitted  to  give  les- 
sons. With  strict  economy  they  ma- 
ni^ed  to  live,  but  they  laid  by  no- 
thing; and  Muller  was  often  uneasy 
when  he  thought  of  the  future,  and  of 
the  two  beautiful  children  Edith  had 
bom  him. 

**  One  evening,  during  Spiegel's  ab- 
sence  from  Munich,  Franz  came  home 
with  a  more  care-laden  brow  than 
usual,  and  Edith  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  sung  a  favourite  air,  which 
had  more  than  once  dispelled  his  mo- 
mentary melancholy.  The  window 
was  open,  and  her  vouse,  fresh,  pure, 
and  sonorous,  was  audible  outside  the 
house.  Franz  listened,  his  gloom  gra- 
dually softening  into  reverie,  wlulst 
Herman  and  Margaret  rolled  upon 
the  carpet  like  kittens  at  piny.  That 
youn^  woman,  whose  fair  hair  fell  in 
abundant  tresses  upon  her  bare  shoul- 
ders— ^those  two  fine  children,  joy- 
ously gambolling — ^the  dreamer,  whose 
hand  sustained  his  thoughtful  brow, 
composed  a  charming  picture.  Sud- 
denly a  stranger  appeared,  and  paused 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  apart- 
ment. He  had  entered  so  gently,  that 
none  had  heard  his  at^  or  now  ob- 
served his  presence.  Edith  continued 
her  song;  the  intruder  listened  mo- 
tionless,  and  in  apparent  ecstasy, 
whilst  silent  tears  coursed  down  his 
pale  cheeks  prematurely  furrowed  by 
pain  or  sorrow." 
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At  the  stnm^r's  entreahr,  Edith 
aeBin  and  again  repeated  the  son?, 
^ich  was  from  her  native  Tyrol.  He 
fistened  witii  deep  emotion.  By  or- 
dinary persons  he  might  have  been 
deemed  mad  or  intrusive,  and  received 
accordingly ;  but  he  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  iall  amongst  artists.  He 
passed  the  evening  with  them,  con- 
versing as  kindly  and  familiarly  as 
though  they  had  been  old  friends. 
He  found  means  to  draw  out  Franz, 
to  make  him  speak  of  himself,  his 
hopes  and  wishes,  his  discouragements 
and  disappointments,  his  long-cher- 
bhed  desu-e  for  fame,  his  uneasiness 
about  the  prospects  of  his  children. 
Then  he  asked  him  to  play  a  piece  of 
his  own  composition.  MfLUer  played 
one  of  his  best  sonatas,  to  which  the 
stranger  listened  with  the  attention  of 
a  jn<^e  who  will  not  lightly  decide. 
Hie  piece  played  out,  he  seemed 
thoughtful,  but  said  nothing.  Poor 
Miiller,  who  had  expected  applause, 
consoled  himself  by  thinking  that  the 
eccentric  stranger  did  not  understand 
music  Instead  of  praising  the  fine 
composition  he  had  just  heard,  the  un- 
bidden guest,  so  kindly  welcomed,  turn- 
ed to  l^ith  and  asked  her  for  a  copy 
of  the  Tyrolese  air.  She  had  never 
seen  it  noted,  she  said,  and  doubted 
that  it  ever  had  been,  but  Franz 
would  note  it  for  him.  "  Most  will- 
ingly" was  the  reply  of  the  good-tem- 
pered artist,  who  could  not  repress  a 
smile  at  the  ill  success  of  his  own  per- 
formance. In  a  very  few  mmutes  he 
had  covered  a  sheet  of  music-paper 
with  spots  and  scratches.  Edith  gra- 
ciously offered  it  to  the  stranger.  He 
seized  it  with  an  expression  of  grate- 
ful joy,  glanced  hastily  over  it,  pressed 
EdiUi^s  hand  to  his  lips,  oast  an  affec- 
tionate glance  at  the  children,  and  left 
the  house,  as  he  had  entered  it,  swift 
and  noiseless  as  a  shadow.  He  had 
not  mentioned  his  name ; .  his  kind 
hosts  had  not  inquired  it;  they  never 
saw  him  again. 

On  a  certain  evening.  Count  Sigis- 
mnnd  returned  to  Hildesheim  Castle, 
after  one  of  his  long  absences,  his 
countenance  lighted  up  with  a  mys- 
terious joy.  He  spoke  to  no  one,  put 
aside  the  servants  who  crowded  round 
him,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  apart- 
ment Soon  his  psno  was  heard  re- 
sounding under  his  fingen ;  he  at  last 


had  found  the  air  he  so  long  had 
sought;  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  victory.  He  had  worn  himself  out 
m  pursuit  of  his  mania.  One  morn- 
ing, subsequent  to  a  ni^t  during  groat 
pi^  of  whksh  the  piano  had  been 
continually  heard,  a  servant  entered 
his  room.  Sigismund  was  still  seated 
at  the  instrument,  one  hand  resting 
on  the  keys,  the  other  hanging  by  his 
side,  his  eyes  closed,  his  mouth  half 
open  and  smiling.  He  seemed  to  sleep, 
but  he  was  dead. 

There  were  present  at  the  reading 
of  Count  Sigismund  von  Hildesheim's 
last  will  and  testament  the  two  ladies 
Stolzenfels ;  Major  Bildmann,  a  broken- 
down  gambler  of  braggadocio  air  and 
vinous  aspect ;  his  wife  Dorothy,  whose 
thin  pale  lips,  and  sharp,  hooked  nose,, 
^ve  her  no  small  resemblance  to  a 
bird  of  prey ;  and  their  son  Isaac,  a  hor- 
rible urchin  with  the  profile  of  a  ftog 
and  a  head  of  scruboy  white  haur, 
who,  havmg  been  ordered  by  his  mo- 
ther to  behave  decorously  and  look 
sorrowful,  had  given  his  features  a 
sulky  twist,  which  considerably  aug- 
mented their  naturally  evil  expres- 
sion. The  opposed  camps  of  Bildmann 
and  Stolzenfels  observed  each  other 
with  dislike  and  distrust  After  some 
waiting,  the  gallop  of  a  horse  was 
heard,  and  Captain  Frederick  entered 
whip  in  hand,  and  his  boots  covered 
with  dust.  All  who  were  interested 
bein^  thus  assembled,  Master  Gott- 
lieb broke  the  seals  of  the  will,  which 
the  count  had  deposited  in  his  keep- 
ing a  month  before  his  death.  Di- 
vested of  customary  formalities  and  of 
preliminary  compliments  to  the  family, 
the  contents  of  the  document  were  in 
substance  as  follows : — 

"My  mothcr^s  two  cousms,  Hed- 
wige  and  Ulrica  von  Stolzenfels,  have 
at  all  times  shown  me  the  most  dism- 
terested  affection.  To  leave  me  more 
leisure  and  liberty,  they  have  kindly 
taken  the  management  of  my  house, 
and  have  superintended,  with  unceas- 
ing zeal  and  activity,  that  of  my  es- 
tates. Frederick,  by  his  youth  and 
^iety,  has  enlivened  my  dwelling. 
To  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  onfy 
cheerful  moments  I  for  many  yean 
have  known.  Since  their  establish- 
ment under  my  roof,  the  Stolzenfels 
have  proved  themselves  my  affec- 
tionate   and    devoted   Mends ;    their 
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conduct  has  excited  my  admiration 
and  respect,  and  I  desire  they  should 
know  that  I  duly  appreciate  it" 

About  this  time  Hedwige  and  Ulrica 
seemed  to  grow  several  inches  taller, 
and  cast  a  triumphant  glance  at  the 
major  and  Dorothy.  As  to  Frederick, 
who,  since  the  reading  began,  had  been 
sketching  with  the  point  of  hb  horse- 
whip, upon  the  dusty  surface  of  one 
of  his  Doots,  a  likeness  of  Master 
Gottlieb,  he  gave  the  last  touch  to 
his  work,  and  commenced  upon  the 
other  foot  the  portrdt  of  Isaac.  The 
-notary  continued. 

^  The  straightforward  frankness  and 
.integrity  of  Major  Bildmann  have  been, 
I  here  declare,  a  great  consolation  to 
xne,  afler  the  deceptions  of  all  kinds  that 
I  experienced  in  my  youth.  Mrs.  BUd- 
mann  has  vied  with  my  mother's  cou- 
sins in  zeal  and  devotedness.  The 
complete  absence  of  all  self-interested 
views  has  given  a  noble  and  affectmg 
character  to  their  rivalry.  In  return 
for  so  much  attention  and  care,  they 
neither  asked  nor  expected  other  re- 
ward than  my  affection.  The  BUd- 
manns  have  an  equal  riffht  with  the 
Stolzenfels  to  my  gradtude." 

This  became  puzzling.  A  division 
of  the  property  was  the  most  natural 
inference.  Master  Gottlieb,  dubious 
where  to  seek  the  rising  sun,  smiled 
benignly  on  all  around.  Urged  by 
the  impatient  hussar,  he  resumed  the 
reading  of  the  will. 

**  At  Munich,  at  No.  9,  in  the  street 
of  the  Armourers,  lives  a  young  mu- 
sician, Franz  MuUer  bv  name.  He 
has  hitherto  contrived,  by  hard  work, 
by  giving  lessons,  to  support  his  wife 
and  children,  who  tenderly  love  him. 
But  Miller  is  no  ordinary  musician; 
and  his  genius,  to  develop  itself, 
needs  but  leisure.  It  is  to  him,  Franz 
Mailer,  reaidiog  at  Munich,,  at  No.  9, 
in  the  street  of  the  Armourers,  that  I 
bequeath  my  entire  property." 

It  is  highly  imnrobable  that  Master 
Gottlieb's  peaceable  pariour  had  ever 
before  been  the  scene  of  such  an  up- 
roar as  this  paragraph  of  the  vidll  oc- 
casioned. The  major,  Dorothy,  and 
the  two  old  maids,  were  for  attacking 
the  document  on  the  ground  of  the 
testator's  insanity ;  but  Frederick,  who 
could  not  restram  his  laughter  at  this 
eccentric  close  to  an  eccentric  life, 
firmly  opposed  this,  and  the  bullying 


major  quailed  before  his  resolute  tone 
and  mien.  Franz  MuUer  not  bdng 
present.  Master  Gottlieb  no  longer 
troubled  himself  to  smile  on  anybody ; 
but,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  called 
attention  to  the  closing  passages  of 
the  will. 

**  Desiring,"  ihe  singular  document 
proceeded,  ^  to  insure,  after  my  death, 
the  welfare  of  my  farmers  and  ser- 
vants, which  I  feel  that  I  have  ne- 
glected too  much  during  my  life,  I 
make  it  a  condition  of  my  bequest 
that  Franz  Mdller  shall  inhaUt  the 
castle  for  nine  months  of  every  year, 
and  dismiss  none  of  my  people.  As  to 
my  dear  relatives,  the  Stolzenfels  and 
the  Bildmanns,  nothing  is  to  be  changed 
in  their  manner  of  life,  and  they  are  to 
inhabit  the  castle  as  heretofore.  Wish- 
ing to  insure  their  independence,  it  is 
my  will  that  Mailer  shall  annually  pay 
to  Ulrica  von  Stolzenfels  one  thousand 
florins;  to  Hedwige  von  Stolzenfels 
one  thousand  florins ;  to  Frederick  von 
Stolzenfels  one  thousand  florins;  to 
Major  Bildmann  two  thousand  florins, 
with  reversion,  in  case  of  his  death, 
to  Dorothy  Bildmann.  And  that  he 
should  take  from  his  first  year's  re- 
venue a  sum  of  ten  thousand  florins, 
the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  until  the  majority  of 
Isaac,  to  whom  interest  and  capital 
are  then  to  be  paid  over. 

^*  I  give  to  Frederick  von  Stolzenfels 
the  ^e  use  of  my  horses  and  dogs, 
with  right  of  chase  over  my  estates. 

"I  annex  to  my  present  will  a 
Tyrolese  air ;  I  desire  that  it  may  be 
engraved  on  my  tomb  and  serve  as 
my  epitaph." 

After  listening  to  this  strange  docu- 
ment, which  they  declared  worthy  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  lunatic  asylum, 
the  ladies  had  no  appetite  for  Master 
Gottlieb's  collation.  The  major  would 
gladly  have  tried  the  contents  of  the 
cobwebbed  bottles,  but  his  wife  drag- 
ged him  away,  Frederick  sprang  upon 
his  horse  and  galloped  off,  taking 
with  him  upon  his  boots  the  portraits 
of  Isaac  and  the  notary.  This  fanc- 
tionary,  finding  himself  deserted  by 
his  guests,  called  in  his  head  clerk  to 
help  him  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
absent  legatee. 

Poor,  well-meaning,  simple-minded 
Count  Sigismund  would  have  turned 
in  his  grave   had  he   known  all  the 
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miiehief  and  mihappinefls,  envy,  ha- 
tred,  and  discord,  of  which  his  extnu 
ordinary  will  sowed  the  seed  and  gave 
the  signal.  The  joomey  from  Mnnieh 
to  Hildesheim  was,  for  Franz  and 
Edith,  a  series  of  enchanting  dreams. 
There  was  but  one  drawback  to  their 
joy ;  Spiegel  had  refused  to  accompany 
them.  *'  No  more  drudgery,  no  more 
lessons!''  Mdller  had  enthusiastically 
exclaimed,  when  a  letter  from  Master 
Gotglieb,  expressing  a  hope  of  the 
continuance  of  the  Hildesheim  patron-, 
age,  and  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  will, 
tied  with  bine  ribbons,  confirmed 
the  intimation  of  good  fortune  he  had 
alii^ady  gleaned  from  a  newspaper 
paragraph.  ^'The  world  belongs  to 
us ;  we  are  kings  of  the  earth !  You 
shall  paint  pictures,  I  will  compose 
symphonies  and  operas;  we  will  fill 
.Germany  with  our  fame."  And  he 
formed  innumerable  projects.  Their 
life  thenceforward  was  to  be  a  fairy 
scene,  a  delightful  and  perpetual  alter- 
nation of  refined  enjoyments  and 
artistic  idi\,  Edith  partook  her  hus- 
band's enthusiasm;  Spiegel  at  first 
said  nothing,  and  when  he  did  speak 
he  gave  his  friends  to  understand  that 
he  could  not  share  their  prosperity. 
He  did  not  like  new  faces ;  he  prefer- 
red the  cottage  at  Munich  to  the  ab^do 
of  a  castle,  and  was  proof  against  all 
entreaties.  Franz  and  Edith  secretly 
resolved  to  buy  the  little  house  as  a 
gift  to  their  friend.  In  nine  months 
they  would  return  to  see  him,  and 
perhaps  when  they  again  set  out  for 
Hildesheim,  he  would  consent  to  ac- 
company them.  Whilst  preparing  for 
departure,  and  burning  useless  papers, 
Franz  laid  his  hand  upon  the  only 
symphony  he  had  found  time  to  write. 
Carefully  turning  over  its  leaves,  with 
a  diddainful  air,  he  was  about  to  tosd 
it  into  the  fire,  when  Spiegel  seized  his 
arm,  and  rescued  the  composition. 

Muller  had  written  to  the  Hildes- 
heim steward  to  announce  his  arrival, 
and  to  forbid  all  pomp,  ceremony,  and 
public  rejoicings  on  the  occasion. 
He  thought  his  instructions  too  lite- 
rally carried  out,  when,  upon  reaching, 
some  hours  afler  nightfall,  the  huge 
gates  of  the  castle,  all  decorated  with 
stagH*  horns,  boars'  tusks,  and  wolves' 
heads,  he  found  no  servant  to  receive 
him,  not  a  light  on  the  walls  or  in  the 
windows,  not  a  torch  in  the  gloomy 


avennea  of  the  park.  After  the  posti- 
lion had  cracked  his  whip,  and  wound 
his  horn  for  the  better  part  of  half  an 
hour,  a  glimmering  light  anpeared,  a 
clanking  of  keys  was  heard,  and  the 
gates,  slowly-  opening,  disclosed  the 
sour  visage  of  Wurm  the  steward,  mut- 
tering maledictions  on  the  untimely 
visitors.  Upon  learning  who  they 
were,  and  at  the  rather  sharp  injunc- 
tion of  Miiller,  who  was  exasperated 
at  the  delay,  he  made  what  haste  ho 
could  to  awaken  the  servants,  and 
Inhered  his  new  master  and  mistress 
into  their  apartments — immense  rooms, 
neariy  bare  of  furniture;  for,  even 
during  Sigismund's  life-time,  the  Stol- 
zenfels  and  Bildmann,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  frequent  absence  of  mind, 
and  from  the  castle,  had  stripped  that 
part  of  the  castle  he  had  reserved  for 
his  own  use.  Edith  mentally  con- 
trasted the  vast  gloomy  walls  with  her 
snug  abode  at  Munich,  and  thought 
it  would  have  been  but  kind  had  the 
ladies  Stolzenfels  and  Mrs.  Bildmann 
been  there  to  receive  her.  But  a 
night's  rest,  a  brilliant  morning,  and 
the  view  of  the  immense  lawns  and 
rich  foliage  of  the  park,  effaced  the 
first  unpleasant  impression,  and,  hav- 
ing previously  sent  to  know  when 
they  could  be  received,  she  and  her 
husband  presented  themselves  in  the 
apartments  of  Hedwige  and  Ulrica. 
On  their  entrance,  the  two  old  ladies, 
who  were  seated  in  the  embrasure  of 
a  window,  half  rose  from  their  seats, 
resumed  them  almost  immediately, 
and  pointed  to  chairs  with  a  gesture 
rather  disdainful  than  polite.  Poor 
Edith,  who,  in  the  innocence  of  her 
heart,  had  expected  smiling  counte- 
nance and  a  friendly  welcome,  felt 
herself  frozen  by  their  vinegar  aspect. 
She  turned  red,  then  pale,  and  knew 
not  wha^t  to  say.  Miiller,  without 
noticing  the  laaies'  looks,  recited  a 
little  speech  he  had  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  expressive  of  his  gratitude 
to  Count  Sigismund  for  having  be- 
queathed him,  in  addition  to  his  estates, 
his  amiable  family.  He  begged  and 
insisted  that  they  would  change 
nothing  in  their  mode  of  life,  &c.,  &c. 
Why  should  they  change  anything! 
was  Ulrica's  sharp  and  haughty  repl^^ ;  • 
the  count  had  left  them  by  his  will 
what  he  had  given  them  in  his  life- 
time ;  they  had  their  rights  and  asked 
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notbing.beyond  them.  Hedwige  PJlcb- 
ed  it  in  rather  a  lower  key.  Their 
tastes  were  very  simple.  They  had 
Honeht  neither  applause  nor  luxury  at 
Hiloesheim.  Count  Sigismund  had 
always  put  his  carriage  and  horses  at 
their  disposal.  Maner  hoped  they 
would  continue  to  make  use  of  them. 
The^  were  lovers  of  solitude,  Hedwige 
continued,  of  silence  and  meditation. 
With  Count  Sigismund's  consent  they 
had  planted  a  quickset  hedge  round 
a  little  corner  of  the  park — not  more 
than  two  or  three  acres.  It  would 
pain'  them,  she  confessed,  to  give  11^ 
this  little  enclosure,  whither  they  re- 
paired to  indulge  their  evening  reveries. 
Franz  eagerly  assured  them  that  none 
should  disturb  them  in  their  retreat 
Having  obtained  these  assurances, 
and  repelled,  with  chilling  stififness, 
Ekiith's  warm-hearted  advances,  the 
amiable  spinsters  relapsed  into  silence, 
which  all  their  visitors'  efforts  were 
insufficient  to  induce  them  to  break, 
until  the  upset  of  a  table  of  old  chma, 
occasioned  by  the  gambols  of  Her- 
man and  a  black  cat,  effectually  roused 
them  from  their  assumed  apathy. 
The  Mailers  beat  a  retreat  and  went 
to  call  on  Major  Bildmann  and  bis 
wife,  whom  they  surprised  in  the 
midst  of  a  domestic  squabble— a  cir- 
cumstance itself  sufficient,  had  others 
been  wanting,  to  secure  them  a  surly 
reception.  Franz's  mild  and  gentle 
bearing  encouraged  the  Major  to 
assume  his  most  impertinent  tone, 
whilst  his  falcon-faced  spouse  ven- 
tured offensive  inuendoes  as  to  the  real 
motives  of  Count  Sigismund's  will — 
inuendoes  whose  purport  was  utterly 
unsuspected  by  the  pure-hearted  Miil- 
lers.  Here,  too,  there  was  an  en- 
closure in  the  case,  where  the  major 
cultivated  the  flowers  his  dear  Dorothy 
preferred,  and  where  the  infant  Isaac 
loved  to  disport  himself.  As  an  old 
soldier.  Major  Bildmann  added,  he 
loved  the  chase,  whiclr  was  the  image 
of  war.  The  count  had  allowed  him 
the  range  of  his  preserves.  Muller 
eagerly  confirmed  him  in  all  his  privi- 
leges. On  quitting  the  Bildmann 
wing  be  found  Wurm  waiting  for  him 
to  pass  the  servants  in  review.  He 
^  made  them  an  affecting  little  speech, 
by  which  they  seemed  very  little 
affected.  Then  Wurm  named  them. 
There  was  Mrs.  Bildmann's  waiting- 


maid  and  the  major'a  valet,  the  ser- 
vanto  of  the  ladies  Stolzenfels,  the 
cooks  of  the  right  and  left  wings, 
Isaac's  nurse.  Major  Bildmann's 
butler,  Captain  Frederick's  grooms 
and  huntsmen,  &4S.,  &c.  Muller  in- 
quired for  his  own  servants— those 
that  had  been  Count  Sigismund's. 
They  were  all  before  hiuL  The  two 
wings  had  swallowed  up  the  body. 
Wurm  felt  secretly  surprised  at  a 
muaician's  needing  servants  when  the 
count  had  done  without  them.  Mol* 
ler  dryly  informed  him  that  Count 
Sigismund's  servants  were  his,  and 
that  he  made  him  responsible  for 
their  attention  to  his  service,  iie 
said  nothing  to  Edith  of  this  strange 
scene,  and  tried  to  dissipate  the  pain- 
ful impressions  she  had  brought  away 
from  their  two  visits,  by  praising  the 
major's  military  frankness,  and  the 
aristocratic  bearing  of  the  sisters. 
But  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  why 
the  apartments  of  the  Stolzenfels  and 
Bildmanns  were  richly  and  sumptu- 
ously furnished  and  decorated,  whilst 
those  the  owners  of  the  castle  occu- 
pied exhibited  little  beside  bare  walls. 
Meanwhile  the  right  and  left  wings, 
between  whom  there  had  been  a  sort 
of  hollow  alliance  aince  the  reading  of 
th^will,  assembled  in  conclave.  Never 
was  there  such  a  voiding  of  venom. 
The  self-same  idea  had  occurred  to 
all  these  disappointed  and  charitable 
relations.  Edith's  beauty  at  once  ex- 
plained the  count's  frequent  aosenc^ 
from  home  and  his  unjust  will.  She 
was  the  syren  that  had  led  him  astray. 
Little  Margaret  was  his  very  image. 
It  was  a  crying  shame,  a  burning 
scandal.  The  old  maids  clasped  their 
hands  and  rolled  their  eyea  Ulrica 
was  for  attacking  the  will  on  the 
ground  of  immoral  influence  and  cap- 
tivation.  The  major  had  always  been 
of  the  same  opinion,  but  Frederick 
would  not  agree,  and  nothing  should 
induce  the  major  to  fight  a  member 
of  his  family.  The  fact  was,  notwith- 
standing his  Bobadil  airs,  Major  Bild- 
mann had  very  little  fancy  for  fight- 
ing with  anybody.  The  council  broke 
up,  all  its  members  declaring  they 
would  quit  the  castle  sullied  by  the 
presence  of  these  adventurers  —  all 
fully  resolved  to  remain  and  to  wait 
the  course  of  events. 
We  must  compress  into  a  few  lines 
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th8  leadinir  ineidentaof  theseeood  half 
of  Un  HSritage.       Mailer  had  not 
been  a  moDth   at  the  castle,  when 
great  annoyances  saooeeded  to    the 
petty  disagreeables  he  had    encoun- 
tered  on   bis  first  arrival.       Master 
Wolfgang  the  Hildesheim  lawyer  was 
bis  evil  genius.      There  was  a  certain 
lawsuit,    that     had     already    lasted 
through  throe  generations,  in  which, 
as  Count  Si^smund^s  heir,  he  found 
himself  entangled.    The  whole  matter 
in  dispute  was  but  half  an  acre  of 
land,  which  Miiller  would  gladly  have 
abandoned,  but  Wolfgang  proved  to 
him,  as    clear    as   day,    the   impro- 
priety of  so  doing,  the  disrespect  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  count,  and  so 
forth — ^and,    the  roost  cogent    argu- 
ment of  all,  he  exhibited  to  him  the 
sum  total  of  the  costs  he  would  have 
to   pay  if  he  admitted  himself   van- 
quished.    It  was  an  alarming  figure, 
and  ready  money  was  not  abundant 
with  Miiller,  whom  the  Stolzenfels 
andBildmanns  dunned  for  their  first 
year's  annuity  and  for  the  legacy  to 
little  Isaac;  who  had  to  pay  for  ex- 
tensive repairs  of  the  castle,  for  the 
costly  mausoleum  which,  in  the  first 
effusion    of   his    gratitude,    he    had 
ordered    for   count    Sigismund,   and 
various  other  charges.    So  the  law- 
suit went  on — the  delight  of  Master 
Wolfgang,  and  a  daily  drain   upon 
Muller's  purse.    The  harvest  was  bad, 
the  farmers  asked  for  time,  and  grum- 
bled when  worse  terms  than  their  own 
were  proposed  to  them.      Careless 
Count    Sigismund    had    spoiled    all 
around  him  by  letting  them  do  as  they 
liked,  and  Muller's    greater    activity 
and  vij,dlance,  and  his    attempts    to 
eheck  fraud  and  peculation,  speedily 
earned  him  the  ill-will  of  the   whole 
neighbourhood.  Gentle-hearted  Edith, 
anxious  to  expend  a  portion   of  her 
sudden  wealth  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  was  soon  disgusted 
by  their  ingratitude,  and  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  chilling 
looks,  ironical  smiles,  and  mysterious 
whisperings  of  which   she  was  the 
object  whenever  she  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  her  own  park,  to  which  she 
soon  confined  herself.    Her  servants 
showed  no  sense  of  the  kindness  with 
which'  she  treated  them ;    the^,  too, 
had  adopted  and  spread  the  vile  ru- 
mours first  aet  abroad  by  the  malice 


of  the  two  vixen  fpiaaten  and  of  the 
Bildmanns,  with  respect  to  the  count's 
real  motives  for  bequeathing  his  estates 
to  the  MAllers.    Fortunately  it  was 
impossible  for  Edith,  who  was  purity 
itself,  ever  to  suspect  the  real  cause  of 
the  Hl-will  shown  to  her.      Captain' 
Frederick,  when  his  regimental  dntie* 
permitted  him  to  visit  the  castle,  dis- 
covered at  a  first  interview,  with  a 
rake's  usual  clear-siffhtedness  in  such 
matters,  the  utter  falseness  of  the  in- 
jurious reports  in  circulation.    He  be- 
came a  constant  visitor  to  the  Mttl- 
1^,  and  was  in  fact  their  only  friend 
and  resource  in  the  solitude  in  which 
they    lived;    for    the    neighbouring 
squires,  the  hobereaus  of  the  country 
around,    had   not  returned    Miiller'a 
visits,  nor  taken  any  notice  of  him 
beyond  attacking  him  at  law;  some 
upon    a   question    of    water-power, 
which  he  had  innocently  dipinished 
by  winding  a  stream  that  ran  through 
his  grounds,  others  for  damage  done 
to  their  fields,   by  the  trespasses  of 
the  Hildesheim  hounds,  followed  by 
Captain  Frederick  and  his  huntsmen. 
Nor  was  this  all— there  waa  discord  yet 
nearer  home;  Mailer's  children,  ha\mpf 
trespassed  upon  the  Bildmanns'  pri- 
vate garden,  were  brutally  ejected  by 
the  major,  whom  Mailer  ao^ly  re- 
proached.   The  major  bullied  and  in- 
sisted ^pon  satisfaction,  which  Franz,  • 
exasperated  by  a  long  series  of  annoy- 
ances, was  perfectly  willing  to  give 
him,  anT  a  duel  would  have  ensued 
had  not  the  major,  when  he  saw  that 
the  musician,  as  he  contemptuously 
called  him,  meant  to  fight,  sent  an 
apology.    It  was  accepted,  but  next 
day   MuUer  ordered   his  three    gar* 
doners  to  root  up  and  clear  away  the 
hedges  of  the  Stolzenfels  and  Bild- 
mann  enclosures.      The  knaves  re- 
monstrated and  finally  refused,  and, 
when    dismissed,   they    refused    to 
go,  alleging    that   the    late    counts 
will  deprived  Mftller  of  the   power 
of    sending    them     away.        More 
work  for  the  lawyers.    MuUer  sent 
for  labourers,  and  the  hedges  disap- 
peared.   Notwes  of  action  from  the 
ladies    Stolzenfels  and    Major   Bild- 
mann.    The  villain  Wolfgang  chuckled 
and  rubbed  his  hands,  upon  which  he 
had  now  six  lawsuits  for  Miiller's  ac- 
count    In  the  count's  crack-brained 
will,  drawn  up  by  himself,  without 
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advic«,  the  letler  ww  eveiy- 
wSere  at  varianee  with  the  spirit. 
Mailer's  apartmeot  was  encumbered 
with  law  {Mtpera;  he  coold  not  sit 
down  to  bis  piano,  to  seek  oblivion 
of  his  cares  in  bis  beloved  art,  with- 
out being  interrupted  by  Wolfgang's 
parchment  physiognomy.  As  for  com- 
position, it  was  out  of  the  question : 
be  had  no  time  for  it,  nor  was  his 
harassed  mind  attuned  to  harmony. 
He  became  morose  and  fanciful,  jeal- 
ous of  the  hussar's  attention  to  Edith, 
who,  for  her  part,  grieved  to  see  her 
husband  so  changed,  and  sighed  for 
the  cottage  at  Munich,  where  Spiegel, 
meanwhile,  had  worked  hard,  had 
sold  some  pictures,  had  paid  the  rent 
that  Franz,  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles, 
had  forgotten  to  remit  to  him,  and 
had  purchased,  with  the  fruits  of  his 
own  toil  and  talent,  the  little  dwelling 
of  which,  when  their  prosperity  first 
burst  upon  them,  the  Mullers  had 
planned  to  make  him  a  present.  The 
contrast  was  striking  between  antici- 
pation and  realization. 

No  schoolboy  ever  more  eagerly 
longed  for  **breaking-up''  day,  than 
did  Mailer  for  the  termination  of  his 
ninefr  month's  compulsory  abode  at 
Hildesheim.  It  came  at  last,  and  he 
and  Edith  and  their  children  were 
free  to  quit  the  scene  of  strife  and 
weariness,  and  to  return  to  Munich 
and  to  Spiegel.  On  making  up  the 
accounts  of  the  year,  Mfiller  found 
that,  out  of  the  whole  princely  revenue 
of  the  estates,  he  had  but  a  thousand 
florins  left.  He  had  lived  little  better 
than  at  Munich  (much  less  happily), 
and  had  committed  no  cTctravagance ; 
annuities,  legacies,  icpairn,  monu- 
ment, did  not  account  for  half  the  sum 
expended;  all  the  rest  had  gone  in 
law  expenses.  There  remained  about 
enough  to  pay  travelling  charges  to 
Munich.  Muller  sent  for  Wolfgang, 
forbade  him  to  begin  any  new  law- 
suit in  his  absence,  and  departed. 
He  found  a  warm  welcome  at  the 
cottage.  Spiegel  received  his  friends 
with  open  arms,  and  three  .happy 
months  passed  rapidly  away.  Upon 
the  last  day,  when  Edith  and  Franz 
were  looking  ruefnllv  forward  to  their 
return  to  Hildesneim's  grandeur 
and  countless  disagreeables,  Spiegel 
insisted  upon  their  accompanying 
him  to  the  performance  of  a  new  sym- 


phony, concerning  which  the  'musksal 
world  of  Munich  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable excitement*  The  piece,  it 
was  mysteriously  related,  was  from 
the  pen  of  a  deceased  composer,  was 
of  remarkable  originality  and  beauty, 
and  had  been  casually  discovered 
amongst  a  mass  of  old  papers.  The 
concert-room  was  crowded.  At  the 
first  bars  of  the  music,  Milller  thought 
he    recognized  familiar  sounds,  and 

fresently  every  doubt  was  dissipated. 
t  was  his  own  composition — the  de- 
spised symphony  he  had  been  about 
to  destroy,  but  which  Spiegel  had 
rescued.  The  audience,  at  the  close 
of  each  part,  were  rapturous  in  their 
applause.  When  the  finale  ha4  been 
played,  the  composer's  name  was  call- 
ed for  with  Acclamations.  The  leader 
of  the  orchestra  advanced,  and  pro- 
claimed that  of  Franz  Muller. 

A  few  days  later.  Master  Gottlieb 
the  notary  received  a  letter  from  the 
lord  of  Hildesheim.  "According  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  will,"  Muller 
wrote,  '*I  am  bound  tu  inhabit  the 
castle  of  Hilde&heim  for  nine  months 
in  the  year.  I  remain  at  Munich  and 
forfeit  my  right  to  the  property." 
Forthwith  began  a  monster  lawsuit, 
one  of  the  finest  Master  Wolfgang  had 
known  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ex- 
perience. It  was  between  the  Bild- 
manns  and  the  Stolzenfels.  It  lasted 
ten  years.  The  major  and  Dorothy 
died  before  it  was  decided.  Isaac  fell 
from  a  tree,  when  stealing  fruit,  and 
broke  his  neck.  The  Stolzenfels 
triumphed.  The  hussar  redoubled  his 
extravagance.  The  estate,  already 
encumbered  with  law  expenses,  was 
sold  lO  pay  his  debts.  Ulrica  and 
Hedwige  died  in  poverty. 

It  ought  surely  not  to  have  been 
difficult  for  practisacd  dramatists  to 
couMtruct  a  pleasant  and  piquant  co- 
medy out  of  the  leading  idea  and 
plentiful  incidents  of  this  amusing 
novel,  which  is  bv  no  means'  the  less 
to  be  esteemed  because  it  boldly 
deviates  from  the  long-established 
routine,  which  demands  a  marriage  as 
the  wind-up  of  every  book  of  the 
class.  It  is  much  more  common  in 
France  than  in  England  for  play- 
writers  to  seek  their  subjects  in  novels 
of  the  dav,  and  it  is  then  customary, 
often  inaispensable,  to  take  great  li- 
berties both  with  plot  and  characters, 
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and  sometimes  io  retain  little  besides 
the  inain  idea  of  the  book.  Upon  that 
idea  there  is  of  course  no  prohibition 
against  improving,  but  authors  who 
vary  it  for  the  worse,  manifestly  do 
themselves  a  double  injury,  because 
the  public,  familiar  with  the  merits  of 
the  boolc,  are  disgusted  to  fiod  it  de- 
teriorated in  the  play.  They  loolc  for 
something  better,  not  worse,  in  the 
second  elaboration  of  the  subject,  and 
certainly  they  have  a  right  to  do  so, 
and  to  be  dissatisfied  when  the  con- 
trary is  the  case.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, a  most  unpleasant  play  has 
been  based  upon  a  good  novel.  In 
Emile  Augier,  M.  Sandeau  has  taken 
to  himself  a  dangerous  colldborateur. 
He  should  have  dramatised  Un  Heri- 
tage unassisted — as  he  dramatised, 
with  such  happy  results,  his  novel  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere.  That 
is  a  most  successful  instance  of  the 
French  style  of  adaptation  to  the 
stage.  There,  too,  as  in  the  present 
case,  great  liberties  have  been  taken. 
In  two  out  of  the  four  acts,  scarcely 
anything  is  to  be  traced  of  the  novel, 
which  has  as  tragical  an  ending  as 
the  comedy  has  a  cheerful  and  plea- 
sant one.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
play  was  genial  and  sympathetic.  In 
the  Pierre  de  Touche,  as  the  present 
comedy  is  called,  the  reverse  is  the 
ease,  and  no  wonder  that  its  cynical 
and  exaggerated  strain  jarred  on  the 
feelings  of  the  usually  quiet  audience 
at  the  Fran^ise^  and  elicited  hisses 
rarely  heard  within  those  decorous 
walls,  where  silence  and  empty  benches 
are  the  only  tokens  the  public  usually 
^ve.of  its  disapprobation.  From  our 
acquaintance  with  M.  Sandeau's  writ- 
icgs,  we  do  not  think  that  he  would 
of  himself  have  perpetrated  such  a  re- 
pulsive picture  of  human  nature  as  he 
has  produced  in  combination  with  M. 
Augier.  They  have  obliterated  or 
distorted  most  of  the  best"  features  of 
the  novel.  In  Un  Heritage,  the  cha- 
racter of  Franz  M tiller  is  at  once 
pleasing  and  natural.  He  is  not  repre- 
sented as  perfect — he  has  his  failings 
and  weaknesses  like  any  other  mortal, 
and  they  are  exhibited  in  the  book, 
although  we  have  not,  in  the  outline 
we  have  traced  of  it,  had  occasion  to 
give  them  prominence.  Fut  his  heart 
IS  sound  to  the  last  Wealth  may  mo- 
mentarily bewilder,  but  it  does  not 


I>enrert  him.  He  is  true  to  his  affec- 
tions, and  has  the  sense  and  courage 
to  accept  honourable  toil  as  preferable 
to  a  fortune  embittered  by  anxiety 
and  dissension.  The  reader  cannot 
help  respecting  him,  and  feeling  pained 
at  his  countless  vexations  and  annoy- 
ances. No  such  sympathy  is  possible 
with  the  Franz  of  the  play,  who  is 
the  most  contemptible  of  mortals.  A 
more  unpleasant  character  was  pro- 
bably never  introduced  into  any  book, 
and  it  is  untrue  to  nature,  for  it  has 
not  a  single  redeeming  point.  The 
authors  have  personified  and  concen- 
trated in  it  the  essences  of  heartless- 
ness,  selfishness,  and  of  the  most 
paltry  kind  of  pride.  Somewhat  in- 
dolent, and  with  a  latent  spark  of 
envy  in  his  nature,  the  needy  artist, 
converted  into  a  millionaire,  suddenly 
displays  his  evil  instincts.  Their 
growth  is  as  supernatural ly  rapid  as 
that  of  noxious  weeds  in  a  tropical 
swamp.  The  play  opens  in  the  cot- 
tage at  Munich.  Edith,  Frnnz's 
cousin,  is  not  yet  married  to  him. 
An  orphan,  she  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  father,  at  whose  death  Franz 
took  charge  of  her.  She  was  then  a 
child,  and  Franz  and  Spiegel  hardly 
perceived  that  she  had  become  a  wo- 
man until  they  were  reminded  of  it  by 
the  passion  with  which  she  inspired 
both  of  them.  Spiegel,  a  noble  cha- 
racter, generously  sacrifices  to  his 
friend's  happiness  his  own  unsuspected 
love.  Edith  Tthe  names  are  changed 
in  the  play,  but  we  retain  them  to 
avoid  confusion)  is  affianced  to  her 
cousin,  and  on  the  eve  of  marriage. 
Just  then  comes  the  fortune.  The 
authors  have  substituted  for  the  Bild- 
manns  and  Stolzenfels  an  elderly 
spendthrift  baron  and  an  intriguing 
margravine  and  her  pretty  daughter. 
The  love  passages  in  the  life  of  the 
deceased  count  are  cancelled,  and  he 
is  represented  as  an  eccentric  old 
gentleman,  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  cherishing  a  great  contempt  for 
his  very  distant  relations,  to  whom 
he  leaves  only  a  moderate  annuity. 
They  have  scarcely  become  acquainted 
with  Franz  when  thejr  discern  the 
weak  points  in  his  character  and  con- 
spire to  profit  by  them.  Treated  with 
cutting  contempt,  as  a  mere  parvenu, 
by  the  haughty  nobility  of  Bavaria, 
Franz's  pride  boils  over,  and  he  con- 
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aents  to  be  adopted  by  the  bftron  and 
converted  into  the  Chevalier  de  Berg- 
hausen,  at  the  immoderate  price  of 
the  payment  of  the  old  roue  noble- 
man's debts.  He  finds  Spiegel  a 
wearisome  Mentor;  to  his  diseased 
vision  Edith  appears  awlcward  con- 
trasted with  the  courtly  dames  he 
now  encounters.  Their  marriage  is 
postponed  from  week  to  week,  by 
reason  of  thejonmeysand  other  steps 
necessary  to  estabhsh  Franz  in  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility  of  the  land. 
Titled,  and  with  armorial  bearings 
that  date  from  the  crusades,  how  much 
more  fitting  an  alliance,  the  baron 
perfidiously  suggests,  would  be  that  of 
the  margravine,  who  graciously  con- 
descends to  intimate  her  possible  ac- 
ceptance of  him  as  a  son-in-law. 
We  are  shown  the  gangrene  of  sel- 
fishness and  vanity  daily  spreading 
its  corruption  through  his  soul.    He 

? quarrels  with  his  honest,  generous 
riend,  slights  his  affianced  bride,  and 
finally  falls  completely  into  the  clutches 
of  the  intriguers  who  beset  him. 
His  very  dog,  poor  faithful  Spark, 
(his  dog  and  Spiegers) — which,  as  the 
painter,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a 
cheek  pale  with  anger  and  honest  in- 
dignation, passionately  reminds  him — 
hM  slept  on  his  feet  and  been  his  com- 
fort  and  companion  in  adversity — ^is 
killed  by  his  order  because  he  did 
not  appreciate  the  difference  between 
castle  and  cottage,  but  took  his  ease 
upon  the  dainty  satin  sofas  at  Hil- 
desheim  as  upon  the  rush  mat  at 
Munich.  Edith,  compelled  to  despise 
the  man  she  had  loved,  preserves  her 


womanly  dignity,  and  breaks  off  the 
projected  marriage  just  as  the  last 
glimmer  of  honour  and  affection  are 
on  the  point  of  being  eztingnished  in 
her  cousin's  bosom  by  the  dictates  of 
a  despicable  vanity.  The  eartun 
falls,  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
hollow  friends,  and  allowing  the  spec- 
tator to  foresee  the  union  of  Edith 
and  Spiegel.  Not  one  kindly  touch  of 
natural  feeling  redeems  Franz's  faiths 
lessness  to  his  friend,  and  to  his  love 
his  ingratitude— for  he  would  many  a 
day  have  been  hungry,  if  not  house- 
less, but  for  the  generous  toil  of 
Spiegel,  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  drudgery  of  teaching,  that  Franz 
might  have  leisure  to  mature  the 
genius  for  which  his  partial  friend 
gave  him  exaggerated  credit — his  false 
pride  and  his  ridiculous  vanity.  He  is 
left  rich,  but  miserable.  That  which 
he  has  wilfully  lost  can  be  dispelled 
neither  by  the  enjoyments  wealth 
procures,  nor  by  the  false  friends  who 
hang  on  him  but  to  plunder  him.  In 
their  vindication,  the  authors  insist 
on  **the  terrible  morality"  of  their 
denouemenl.  We  admit  it,  but  do  not 
the  less  persist  in  the  opinion  that 
their  play,  although  by  no  means  de- 
void of  wit  and  talent,  leaves  a  most 
painful  and  disagreeable  impression 
upon  the  mind.  It  presents  the 
paradoxical  and  complicated  phe* 
nomenon  of  a  comedy  which  has  been 
censured  by  press  and  public  and  yet 
continues  to  be  performed;  which 
draws  tolerably  numerous  audiences, 
and  is  invariably  received  with  symp- 
toms of  disapprobation. 
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"The  Ayrshire  Ploughman,"  glo- 
rious Bums,  tells  us  that  the  muse  of 
lus  country  found  him,  as  Elijah  d^ 
fSlisha,  at  the  plough,  and  threw  her 
inspiring  mantle  over  him.  Grateful 
Caledonia  sent  her  inspired  child  to 
an  excise  office!  and  in  the  discrimi- 
nating patronage  the  wits  of  Grub 
Street  found  material  for  interminable 
sneers.  Did  the  Southerns,  however, 
reward  the  author  of  the  **  Farmer's 
Boy,"  and  indicate  their  appreciation 
of  the  many  fine  passages  that  grace 
>hiB  "  News  from  the  Farm,"  by  a  wiser 
or  more  generous  patronage?  The 
minister  of  the  day  (Lord  Sidmouth, 
if  we  remember  rightly)  did  bestow 
upon  the  poet  some  most  paltry  and 
uneenial  office ;  but  alas  1  poor  Bloom- 
fiefi  died  neglected  in  the  straits  of 
penury,  and  under  the  clouds  of  dejec- 
tion. It  had  been  better  indeed,  in 
every  way,  coald  it  have  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  marvellous  Robin 
should  have  been  allowed  to  sing  his 
lyrics 

— • "  in  glory  and  In  Joy, 
FoHowiDir  IkIb    plough    npon   the  mountain 
■Ute." 

and  that  Bloomfield  had  been  permit- 
ted to  indite  more  **News  from  the 
Farm"  amid  the  pleasant  rural  scenes 
'that  nursed  his  pastoral  muse.  But 
the  patronage  of  genius  has  never 
been  successful.  Unusual  peril  seems 
the  heritage  of  high  gifts,  and  to 
minister  rightly  to  such  a  man  as 
Burns  or  Bloomfield  is  no  easy  task. 
It  is  not  so  with  ordinary  men,  whose 
intellectual  and  imaginative  powers 
harmonise  with  tlie  common  duties  of 
their  station,  and  raise  no  splendid  in- 
couOTuities  to  be  subdued  and  regu- 
lated. But  it  is  not  with  inspired 
ploughmen  that  our  country  gentle- 
men and  tenant-farmers  are  called 
upon  to  deal,  but  with  men  ofcommon 
clay — with  the  brawny  peasants  who 
till  their  fields  and  tend  their  herds, 
and  whose  toU  has  turned  the  sterile 
North  into  a  garden  of  Ceres.    Have 


our  agricultural  labourers  been  neg- 
lected— have  their  ohysical  well-being 
and  their  moral  ana  educational  train- 
ing been  overiooked  and  left  uncared 
for,  while  the  classes  above  them  and 
around  them  have  had  their  comforts 
and  privUeges,  moral  and  social,  infini- 
tely multiplied  ?  This  were  indeed  sad 
**  news  from  the  farm ;"  but  although 
this  were  unhappily  proved  to  be  true, 
we  are  not  then  prepared  to  pronounce 
sweeping  censure  upon  the  parties  ap* 
parently  most  nearly  implicated  in  the 
degradation  of  our  rural  population. 
Many,  very  many,  of  the  owners  and 
occupants  of  the  soil,  we  know,  are 
deepl)'  alive  to  the  daties  which  they 
owe  to  the  labouring  poor  who  live  un- 
der them,  and  discharge  them  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  iSthough  not,  it 
may  be,  to  the  extent  their  ^nevolent 
wishes  would  desire.  The  question 
that  may  be  raised  on  such  a  subject 
is  not,  Have  our  rural  labourers  been 
left  stationary  while  the  classes  above 
them  have  all  been  elevated  in  their 
social  condition?  but  rather,  Are  they 
worse  off,  and  do  they  enjoy  fewer 
advantages,  than  those  in  the  same 
class  of  life — ^the  industrious  poor  who 
inhabit  our  large  cities  and  manufac- 
turing towns  and  villages  1  Is  the 
ploughman  in  his  botiiy  unfurnished 
with  table  or  chair,  and  the  peasant 
in  his  **  clay-built  biggin,"  damp  and 
smoky  though  it  be,  more  miserably 
accommodated  with  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  than  the  hagfrard 
sons  of  toil,  who  are  doomed  to  bur- 
row in  the  murky  lanes  and  blind  alleys 
of  our  teeming  seats  of  merchandise  1 
Does  the  brawny  arm  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion of  the  ploughman  bespeak 
deficient  food  or  raiment,  and  manifest 
such  dubious  symptoms  of  health  as 
the  pinched  countenance  and  pallid 
complexion  of  the  attenuated  artisans 
who  live  in  ** populous  city  pent?" 
Yes,  responds  promptly  the  inhabitant 
of  the  city ;  but  that  robust  health  is 
not  due  to  ^e  miserable  bothy  and  the 
mud  cabm,  but  to  the  pure  air  of  the 
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country,  and  the  breezy  gales  of  in- 
cense-breathing mom,  and  the  health- 
ful toil  of  the  open  field,  which  are  the 
unchartered    boona    of    a    gracious 
Heaven,  and  in  no  respect  the  gifts 
of  the  lords  of  the  soil.    In  the  re- 
joinder of   Mr.  Urbanus  there  is  no 
doubt    substantbl    truth;    but    that 
very  rejoinder,    perhaps,  contains   an 
explanation   of    the    neglect    pointed 
at    The  robust  health  of  the  peasant 
has    not     admonished    the    country 
gentleman    of   duty   neglected,    and 
no    emaciated   fiiune    and  loopholed 
roggedncss    have     appealed    to    his 
sympathies  and  rebuked  his  indiffer- 
ence.   The  opulent  inhabitants  of  our 
cities  have  been  addressed  in  a  differ- 
ent strain,  and  the  deadly  typhus  and 
the  inscrutable    plague  of  Asia  have 
been   the   stem   preachers  to    which 
they  have  been  doomed  to  listen.    If 
they  have  led  the  van  in  reformatory 
and  sanitary  measures  for  improving 
the  social  condition  of  the  industrious 
poor,  it  is  not  very  evident  that  their 
philanthropy  has    been    quite    spon- 
taneous, or  that  it  has  been  altogether 
uninfluenced    by   considerations  sug- 
gested by  a  regard  to  their  own  per- 
sonal    safety    and     selfish    interest. 
Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  range 
the   country    against   the    town,    or 
curious  to  strike  the  balance  of  merit 
in  the  field  of  philanthropic  enterprise 
betwixt  our  merchant  princes  and  our 
country    gentlemen,    may    prosecute 
such  inquiries  as  have  been  indicated 
if  they  please ;  but  for  ourselves,  we 
have  no  taste  for   such  unprofitable 
investigation,  and  would   rather  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  a  most  interesting 
movement  that  has  been  lately  origi- 
nated   towards    improving    the  social 
condition  of  our  agricultural  labourers 
— a  most    loyal    and    peaceful   race, 
forming,  upon  the  whole,  the  best- 
conditioned    part   of  the  mdustrious 
classes  of  the  kingdom. 

Thanks  to  the  Rev.  Harry  Stuart, 
of  Oathlaw,  if  not  for  having  origi- 
nated the  movement,  for  having  at 
least  given  it  a  most  unquestionable 
impetus,  and  for  indicating  the  direc- 
tion  which  it  ought  to  take.  We 
have  read  his  AgricvUural  Labour- 
ers, &c.,  with  remarkable  interest 
and  pleasure — a  pleasure  very  differ- 
ent, and  we  believe  much  higher,  than 
the  most  elaborate  writing  of  the  most 


brilliant  pamphleteer  could  have  given 
us.    Mr.  Stuart,  indeed,  has  nothing  of 
the  liU6raleur  about  him,  and  his  style 
is  the  very  reverse  of  artistic.    He 
tells  us  that  his  appeal  has  been  ^  got 
up  m  great  haste,"  but  we  scarcely 
think  it  could  have  been  better  had 
more  time  been  devoted  to  its  com- 
position.   It  had    been  no   improve- 
ment, in  our  estimation,  had  his  Essay 
been  tricked  out  in  rhetorical  embroi- 
dery, and  been  embellished  yviih  well- 
poised     and    finely-polished    periods. 
We   are  quite  sick  of  the  flash  and 
sparkle    of  the   journalists,   of  their 
stilted    eloquence   and   startling  anti- 
thesis.    The  editor  of  every  country 
newspaper  writes  nowadays  as  grandly 
as  Macaulay,  and  apes  to  the  very  lire 
"  the     long-resounding     march     and 
energy  divme"  of  Burke  and  Boling- 
broke.    It  is  really  a  relief  in  these 
times  to  be  spoken  to  in  plain,  natural, 
homespun  English.    When  an  honest 
gentleman  has  anything  of  importance 
to  communicate,  for  ourselves  we  are 
very  well  pleased  that  he  should  use 
the  vernacular,    and    address    us  in 
simple  Anglo-Saxon.    This  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Stuart  has  done.    He  writes 
from  a  full  heart,  and  is  manifestly  so 
possessed  with  his  theme  that  he  has 
had  no  time  to  think  of  the  bellea- 
lettres  and  the  art  rhetcmcal.     The 
minister  of  Oathlaw  is  peradventure 
no   popular    orator,    and    has    never 
probably  paraded  himself  on  the  plat- 
form^ and  his  name  is  in  all  likelihood 
unknown   to    the  sermon-fanciers  of 
Edinburgh,    but    nevertheless    he   is 
quite  a  pastor  to  our  taste.     Living 
vrithout    pride    amongst    his    people, 
going  from  house  to  nouse,  knowing 
well  the  trials  of  every  household,  a 
patient  listener  to  the  homely  annals 
of  the  poor,    catechising   the  young, 
exhorting     the    unruly,    helping    the 
aged  to  trim  their  lamps  and  gii-d  up 
their  loins,  we  ^  can  understand  how 
well    and    how  quietly    this    worthy 
clergyman  discharges  the  duties  of  the 
pastorate,  reaping  a  nobler  guerdon 
in  the  love  of  those  amongst  whom  ho 
livos  and  labours  than  ever  the  noisy 
trump  of  fame  blew  uito  ambition's 
greedy  car.    We  rejoice  to  think  that 
Uiere  are  many  such  pastors  in  our 
country    parislies,    who,    with    then- 
families,   constitute  sympathetic  links 
of  kindly  communication  betwixt  the 
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rich  and  the  poor,  and  from  whom,  as 
from  centres  of  civilization,  are  shed 
on  all  around  the  gentle  lights  of  lite- 
rary refinement  and  Christian  charity. 
These  are  the  men  who  form  the 
strength  of  our  Estahlished  Church, 
and  not  her  doctors  and  dignitaries; 
and,  indeed,  over  our  retired  rural 
parishes  it  is  evident  that  nothing 
but  an  endowed  resident  parochial 
clergy  can  permanently  exert  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  pastoral 
office. 

The  origin  of  Mr.  Stuart's  address 
he  states  as  follows :  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Forfarshire  Agricul- 
tural Association  upon  the  under- 
standing, that  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  was  to  be  one  of  Uie  objects 
to  which  the  Association  should  (tirect 
its  attention.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  society,  or 
at  least  its  committee  were  so  ready 
to  welcome  the  idea,  that  they  forth- 
with asked  Mr.  Stuart  to  address 
them  upon  the  subject,  and  he  did  so 
accordingly.  His  auditors  were  so 
pleased,  and,  it  may  be,  so  instructed, 
that  they  requested  the  author  to 
publish  his  address;  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Forfarshire  Association 
it  has  been  given  to  the  world. 

We  have  often  thought  that  each  of 
our  counties  has  a  distinct  character 
of  its  own,  and  is  distinguished  by 
features  peculiar  to  itself.  While  the 
Forfarshire  coast  has  its  populous 
towns,  the  seats  of  mercantile  enter- 
prise, and  of  thriving  manufactures,  the 
county  has  likewise  been  long  eminent 
for  its  agriculture.  By  the  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  his  Angusshire  "doa- 
dies,"  Hugh  Watson  of  Keillor  has 
made  the  county  famous  for  its  cattle. 
In  Forfarshire,  Henry  Stephens  prac- 
tised the  art  which  he  has  so  admi- 
rably illustrated  in  his  book.  The  son 
of  a  small  farmer  in  this  county,  while 
a  student  at  college,  invented  and 
elaborated,  without  aid  or  patronage, 
in  a  rude  workshop,  that  reaper  which 
American  ambition  has  now  so  co- 
vered with  fame.  Forfarshire  gentle- 
men, although  non-resident,  are  not 
disposed  to  forget  the  claims  of  their 
native  county,  and  by  means  of  '*  the 
Angusshire  Society"  they  annually 
distribute  among  its  schools  numerous 
prizes,  thus  countenancing  the  cause 


of  education  throughout  the  county, 
stimulating  its  ingenious  youth  to  ex- 
ertion, and  animating  its  teachers  in 
their  honourable  toil.  And  now  the 
Forfarshire  Agricultural  Society,  under 
the  mild  appeals  of  the  Pastor  of  Oath- 
law,  have  led  the  way  in  organising 
an  association  for  raising  the  sociu 
condition  of  the  agricultural  iabourere 
of  the  kingdom.  So  all  hail  to  old 
Angus  !^«nd  may  her  proprietora, 
pastors,  and  tenant-farmera  long  be 
eminent  in  their  spheres  of  duty,  and 
cordially  unite  in  the  field  of  benevo- 
lent enterprise. 

Mr.  Stuart's  pamphlet  has  been 
extensively  read  by  landed  proprie- 
tora and  the  better  classes  of  our 
farmera.  We  wish  it  were  universally 
so  by  these  parties ;  and  we  wish,  too, 
it  were  read  and  inwardly  digested  by 
the  factora  and  agents  to  whom  our 
large  proprietora  have  committed  the 
conduct  of  their  business,  and  the  care 
of  their  properties,  and  the  welfare  of 
those  who  cultivate  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  speeches  of  the 
most  mteresting  meeting  held  here  on 
the  10th  January  last,  and  presided 
over  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  without  feeling  that  Mr.  Stu- 
art's pamphlet  has  literally  proved 
"  news  from  the  fann"  to  very  many 
of  the  ownera  and  occupiere  of  the 
soil — ^the  very  parties  who  ought  to 
know  best  the  habits  and  discomforts 
of  our  agricultural  Iabourere.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  seems  accurately  in- 
formed upon  the  subject ;  that  he  has 
peraonally  inspected  the  dwellings 
of  the  agricultural  Iabourere  on  his 
estate;  and  that  he  has  peraonally 
issued  instructions  regarding  the  im- 

Srovement  of  their  cottages.  Consi- 
ering  the  territorial  extent  of  his 
Grace's  estates,  and  the  varied  and 
momentous  interests  that  claim  and 
receive  his  Grace's  attention,  his  con- 
duct and  example,  as  well  aa  his  be- 
nevolent and  patriotic  words,  will 
carry  a  severer  reproof  to  those  land- 
ownere  who  shall  hereafter  continue 
indifferent  to  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  labourers,  than  the  most  biting 
speech  of  the  most  pungent  pam- 
phleteer. Why,  it  may  be  asked,  has 
Mr.  Stuart  been  left  to  make  such 
a  discovery?  Why  did  the  tenant- 
fonners,   who    are    daily    witoessnig 
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with  their  own  eyes  the  diaeomforts 
of  the  agricnItuRil  labourers,  who  are 
most  deeply  interested  in  their  phy^* 
cal  and  moral  condition,  and  to  whom 
Providence  has  more  immediately 
committed  the  care  of  their  interests- 
why  did  they  not  complain,  and  call 
for  some  amelioration  of  an  evil  so 
discreditable?  But  the  fact  is  that 
such  men  as  Messrs.  Watson,  Finnie, 
Cowie,  and  many  others  wo  might 
name,  have  never  ceased  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
directing  attention  to  the  condition  of 
our  agricultural  labourers,  but  they 
have  heretofore,  for  the  most  part, 
addressed  themselves  to  unprepared 
and  reluctant  audiences.  Moreover, 
for  many  years  our  tenant-farmei^ 
have  been  struggling  with  such  diffi- 
culties of  their  own,  as  have  left  them 
little  time  or  inclination  for  devising 
expedients  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  their  labourers.  And  it  is  like- 
wise to  be  remembered  that  many  of 
the  farmers  are  themselves  so  little 
elevated  above  the  peasantry  in  point 
of  cducatoin  and  habits  and  domestic 
tastes,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
that  they  should  see  any  necessity  for 
elevating  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers. 

This  class  of  tenants  must  consider 
the  present  movement  as  fantastic, 
and  absurd,  and  uncalled  for,  and  they 
will  prove,  we  fear,  the  greatest  ob- 
structives in  the  way  of  its  success. 
So  that  if  the  truth  is  to  be  spoken 
many  proprietors  would  require  first 
to  improve  the  habits  and  elevate  the 
character  of  their  tenantry,  before  they 
attempt  to  elevate  the  social  condition 
of  then"  agricultural  labourers.  The 
nearer  the  tenant  approaches  the  la- 
bourer in  point  of  education  and  social 
habits,  the  more  careless  and  indif- 
ferent is  the  former  to  the  comforts  of 
the  latter,  and  the  less  inclined  to 
ameliorate  his  condition.  We  think 
it  by  no  means  an  impossible  thing 
that  there  are  not  a  few  farmers 
throughout  Scotland  who  are  looking 
upon  the  present  movement  in  behalf 
of  our  rural  labourers  not  only  as  sa- 
vouring of  idle  sentimentalism,  but 
who  are  contemplating  it  with  a  jealous 
eye,  as  an  attempt  of  the  proprietors 
to  place  the  condition  of  the  servant 
upon  the  same  platform  with  that  of 
themaeter.    There  is,mdeed,a  class 


of  small  fanners,  highly  estimaUe  and 
worthy,  and  quite  fit,  in  respect  of 
capital,  for  their  position,  who  culti- 
vate theur  possessions  by  means  of 
their  own  fmiilies,  aided  by  perhaps 
one  or  two  servant-lads.  In  these 
cases  the  servants  live  truly  as  mem- 
bers of  the  famUy,  and  are  treated  as 
such;  and  this  is  the  farm-servioe 
which,  above  all  others,  virtuous  and 
thoughtful  parents  desire  for  their 
children. 

The  tenant-fanners  are,  probably, 
likewise  prepared  to  rebut  any  charge 
of  indifference  brought  against  them, 
by  stating  that  they  have  found  so 
great  difficulty  in  getting  proper  house- 
accommodation  for  their  own  families, 
and  suitable  and  enlarged  farm-build- 
ings to  enable  them  satisfactorily 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  farm, 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
improved  husbandry,  that  the  idea  of 
asking  a  better  style  of  cottages 
for  their  labourers  would  have  been 
Utopian.  The  farmer,  too,  has  bat 
a  temporary  interest  in  the  land, 
and  but  a  temporary  connection  with 
the  agricultural  labourers  upon  his 
farm;  and  with  more  immediate 
wants  and  difficulties  of  his  own  to 
contend  with,  to  suppose  that  he  should 
expostulate  with  a  reluctant  proprie- 
tor, and  set  himself  devotedly  to  im- 
prove and  remodel  the  houses  of  his 
labourers,  is  to  expect  from  him  an 
extent  of  philanthropic  enthustasm 
quite  uncommon,  and,  therefore,  quite 
unreasonable.  The  landowner  occn^ 
pies  a  very  diflerent  position — but, 
however  inexplicable  it  may  seem,  he 
has  not  hitherto  had  hb  attention 
directed  to  the  cottages  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  upon  his  estate.  This  con- 
fession of  previous  ignorance  was  in- 
genuously made  by  the  speakers  at  the 
Edinburgh  meeting,  and  we  believe 
that  they  did  not  misrepresent  the 
information  upon  the  subject  that  had 
hitherto  generally  prevailed  among 
the  landed  proprietora  of  Scotland. 
Lord  Kinnaird,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
■'Dundee  Model  Lodging-House  As- 
sociation,'' on  13th  January,  expressed 
himself  as  follows:  ''Until  he  had 
read  that  pamphlet  (Mr.  Stuart's),  he 
had  had  no  right  idea  of  the  bothies 
on  his  estate.  Thinkmg  such  a  matter 
was  an  arrangement  purely  between 
the  fanner  and  his  ]atx>urer8,  he  had 
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AotvHited  them  till  lately;  bnt  having 
now  done  so,  be  felt  tbey  were  a  re- 
proach to  him,  and  mnat  be  improved." 
And  yet  Lord  Kinnaird  resides  for  the 
most  part  upon  bis  estate— he  takes 
an  anxious  and  most  kindly  interest  in 
the  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
wellbeinff  of  the  people  who  live  upon 
it^ — and  having  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment from  a  nobleman  so  benevolent 
and  active,  the  irresbtible  inference  is, 
that  other  proprietors  in  his  position 
are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  ootbies, 
but  of  the  condition  of  the  cottages 
upon  their  properties. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Stuart,  that  the 
parochial  clergy,  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs,  have  for  many  years  had 
their  attention  anxiously  directed  to- 
wards the  case  of  the  agricultural 
labourers.  He  tells  us  that  Uie  sjrnoda 
of  Perth,  Stirling,  Aberdeen,  and  An- 
gus and  M  earns  have  instituted  in- 
qnirie»  regarding  their  condition — ^these 
inquiries  bemg  chiefly  intended,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  to  ascertain 
the  moral,  religious,  and  educational 
state  of  our  labourers,  although  the 
effects  of  the  bothy  system  and  of  fee- 
ing-markets  upon  the  social  condition 
of  servants  are  likewise  investigate^. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  a  clerical  cor- 
respondent, we  have  before  us  reports 
from  twenty-seven  parishes  in  Moray- 
shire, in  answer  to  a  series  of  questions 
circulated  by  the  synod  of  Moray  in 
1848,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  Elgin 
Couraniy  April  1848,  contauiing  a  very 
full  discussion  by  that  ecclesiastical 
court  on  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labonrere  of 
thatprovmce.  The  synod  of  Angus 
and  Meams  instituted  an  investigation 
of  the  same  kind  some  fifteen  yeara 
ago,  and  a  most  elaborate  report,  based 


upon  the  information  collected,  was 
drawn  up.  Measures  were  suggested 
for  elevating  the  condition  of  the  farm- 
servants  ;  and  in  some  counties  pas- 
toral addresses  were  read  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  Established  Cbufch 
upon  the  subject.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  this  agitation  of  the  question 
by  the  Church  met  with  no  counte- 
nance or  encouragement  from  the  laity. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  Sir  John 
Stuart  Forbes,  and  two  or  three 
otherproprietors,  took  ihen  an  mteresfr 
in  the  inquiry,  and  were  alive  to  its  im- 
portance—but generally  speaking,  the 
proprietora  and  faimera  seem  to  have 
been  quite  unprepared  to  take  up  the 
subject 

It  is  very  curious,  nevertheless,  to 
t>bsorve  that  the  very  evils  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Stuart  in  his  pamphlet,  and 
the  very  remedies  suggested  by  him, 
are  all  embraced  and  expounded  in 
the  reports  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
now  before  us.*  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance,  apparently,  of  the  well- 
known  mental  phenomneon,  that  the 
mind  previously  must  have  undergone 
some  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
the  truth,  before  the  truth  can  suitably 
affect.  Mr.  Stuart  has  had  the 
sagacity,  or  good  fortune,  to  fix  upon 
the  opportune  moment  for  making  his 
appeal,  and  to  find  a  benevolently 
disposed  auditory.  He  has  done  what 
his  brethren,  in  synods  assembled, 
could  not  do.  He  has  effectually  hit 
the  nail  upon  the  head— and  we  hope 
he  will  reiterate  the  blow  again  and 
again,  until  he  sees  the  objects  of  his 
benevolent  wishes  in  some  good  mea- 
sure obtained. 

It  appeare  to  us  that  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as  the  present  everything  approach- 
ing to  exaggeration  should  be  most 


*  The  following  excerpts  from  the  reports  of  the  clergy  of  Morayshire  indicate 
how  entirdy  they  anticipated  the  views  of  Mr.  Stuart^  and  how  much  they  were 
alive  to  the  ueceasity  of  such  a  movement  as  that  which  Mr.  Stuart  has  been  instm- 
mental  in  originating.  "  I  would  add,**  writes  one  clergyman,  "  that  as  the  moral 
condition  of  frail  beings  such  as  we  are  is  often  powerfully  affected  by  oii'cunistanoes 
of  comparatively  trifling  amount,  if  masters  attended  a  little  to  the  ohysical  com- 
forts of  their  servants,  bv  providing  them  with  fire  and  lights  Ac,  (wnen  they  live 
in  bothies,)  by  means  of  a  female  servant,  having  their  room  in  readiness  when 
they  leave  off  work,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  go  to  a  bothy,  cold  and  comfort- 
less, they  would  be  less  induced  to  resort  to  ardent  spirits,  or  to  wander  from 
home  in  seareh  of  company  and  comfort"  Another  reverend  respondent  says  : 
"The  greatest  desideratum  in  respect  of  this  class,  and  which  would  tend  more 
than  any  odier  temporal  means  to  their  improvement,  is  the  adoption  by  the 
landed  proprietors  and  by  agricultural  societies  of  the  plan  of  rewarding  servants 
of  long-established  good  character,  by  affording  them  uoilities  for  becoraing  oe* 
cupiers  of  small  farms  themsdtes.'' 
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aBxioiuiy  avoided.    There  is  a  danger, 
now  that  the  attentioa  and  interest 
of  the  public  have  been  so  awakened, 
that   overarawn    pictures  of  the  de- 
graded condition  of  our  Scottish  pea^ 
santry  will  be  indulged  in ;  and  this 
is  all  the  more  likely,  as  proving  ac- 
ceptable to    the    democratic    classes, 
aad  as  reflectiog  disgrace  on  the  cha- 
racter of  landed  proprietors.    In  point 
of  fact,  wo  believe  that  it  is  unques- 
tionable   that    our    rural  population, 
both  in  respect  of  their  sanitary  and 
moral    condition,  occupy    a    position 
very  superior  to  that  of  the  manufae- 
tunng  classes  of  our  towns.    Bv  the 
census  of  1841,  for  every  two  deaths 
in    agricultural    districts   there    were 
more  than  three  in  our  towns;  and 
in  towns  exclusively    manufacturing, 
such  as  Leeds  and  Bimiingham,  there 
were  seven  deaths  for  every  two  in 
agricultural    localities.       Grlasgow    is 
the  only  Scottish  town  where  &e  sta^ 
tistics    of    mortality  are  noted,    and 
there  ten  would  die  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  three   hundred,  while  out  of 
the  same  number  in  agricultural  coun- 
ties there  would  be  only  three  deaths. 
In  the  matter  of  moral   statistics  by 
the    same    census    the   commitments 
io  manufacturing    districts,  compared 
with  agricultural,  were  as  five  to  one. 
We  believe  the  statistics  of  drunken- 
ness would  report  likewise  in  favour 
of  the  superior  sobriety  of  our  rural 
population,    so  that   our   agricultural 
labourers,    it   seems,  are  truly  more 
healthy,  more  sober,  more   virtuous, 
at  least  in  the  eye  of  the  criminal  law, 
than  those  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
our  towns.     We  believe  that  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  are  better  fed  and 
better    clothed,  and,  in  many  aspects 
of  the  case,  as  well  housed  as  the  la- 
bouring classes    in  our  large  towns 
and  cities.      In   this    fashion,  if  he 
pleases,  the  landowner  may  evade  all 
appeals  to  his   benevolence,  and  may 
scornfully    reject  all   reproachful    in- 
sinuations   of  having    neglected  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  poor  upon 
his  estates.      He   may    well  inquire 
how  far  he  has  contributed  to  raise 
the  poor    on  his  estate  to  a  higher 
social  condition  in  respect  of  h^th 
and  sobrietjr,    when   contrasted  with 
the  poor  of  our  towns ;  and   if  this 
has  not  been  so  much  the  necessary 
result  of  their  curcumatances  and  man- 


ner of  life,  that  a  very  slender  portion 
of  the  merit  can  be  appropriated  by 
him.  The  opulent  inhabitants  of  our 
cities  are  not  bound  by  any  especial 
tie  of  social  duty  to  the  degraded  and 
dissipated  poor  of  the  cities.  They 
are  not  their  tenants,  nor  are  thev 
engaged  in  their  emplo^ent.  Though 
living  in  close  proximity  with  them, 
the  rich  are,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  condition  of 
their  poorer  fellow -citizens,  who 
breathe  the  mephitic  exhalations  of 
unventilated  lanes,  and  whose  homes 
are  but  dismal  cellars,  into  which  the 
meridian  sun,  struggling  through  dense 
masses  of  hovering  vapour,  fails  to 
fransmit  anything  stronger  than  a 
murky  twilight; 

If  the  country  gentleman  can  per- 
suade himself  that  he  holds  no  nearer 
relationship  to  the  tenantry  and  la- 
bourers upon  his  estate,  than  the 
wealthy  citizen  does  to  the  indnstri^ 
ous  poor  who  live  within  the  same 
municipal  bounds,  but  who  otherwise 
are  totally  unconnected  with  them, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
from  such  a  one  those  expressions  of 
regret  which  have  fallen  so  gracefullv 
from  the  lips  of  others,  or  that  he  will 
find  any  difficulty  in  escaping  all  ap- 
peals addressed  to  him,  not  only  as 
he  is  not  conscious  of  having  over- 
looked  any  duty,  but  because  he  is 
prepared  to  deny  that  he  has  any 
duty  to  discharge  in  the  matter.  Cfr 
if  the  country  gentleman  can  take  up 
the  very  elevated  position  which  a  cer- 
tain school  of  economists  have  of  late 
been  expounding  and  pressing  upon  his 
attention,  then  he  will  have  reached 
a  region  so  pure,  and  so  superterres- 
trial  as  to  be  infinitely  raised  above  all 
vulgar  care  about  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  those  who  till  the  glebe 
and  tend  the  herds  of  that  "^  dim  spot 
which  men  call  earth."  According 
to  thb  high  philosophy,  the  landowner 
is  taught  to  look  upon  his  land  as  a 
mere  article  of  commerce,  and  that 
the  great  question  with  him  ought  to 
be  to  discover  how,  with  the  least 
possible  outlay,  he  can  raise  from  it 
the  greatest  possible  revenue.  To 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
cottages  upon  the  estate— 4o  build 
new  ones,  and  to  improve  the  old— 
to  do  this  personally,  or,  as  that  may 
be  impossible,  to  order  it  to  be  done 
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by  Bome  competent  and  reeponsible 
party — all  this  seems  out  of  his  de- 
partment as  the  owner  of  the  land  and 
the  recipient  of  the  rent  If  the  farmer 
is  content  that  his  labourers  should 
live  in  miserable  hovels,  where  their 
physical  energies  must  be  debilitated, 
and  where  the  decencies  of  their  mo* 
ral  condition  must  suffer  wrong,  where 
their  fitness  for  their  daily  toil  is  being 
impaired  by  the  discomforts  of  their 
homes,  and  where,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  period  in  the  ploughman's 
life  of  complete  capability  for  his  work 
must  infallibly  be  abridged,  what  sig- 
nifies all  this  to  the  landowner?  His 
political  economy  saves  him  from  all 
compunction.  If  the  thews  and  sinews 
of  the  ploughman,  by  such  treatment, 
become  prematurely  useless,  it  mat- 
ters not — the  wheels  and  pinions  can 
be  replaced,  and  other  thews  and  sinews 
will  be  found  to  work  the  work.  It 
is  a  devout  hallucination  upon  the 
part  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  fancy  that  he  can 
persuade  such  a  landowner  as  this, 
that,  on  mere  pecuniary  grounds,  it 
would  prove  a  wise  economy  in  him 
to  build  new  cottages  and  to  remodel 
the  old,  and  to  improve  and  add  to 
the  bothy  accommodation.  Mr.  Stu- 
art's argument  on  such  a  subject 
would  necessarily  be  largely  leavened 
with  moral  considerations,  which  the 
economics  of  the  landlord  did  not  em- 
brace, and  the  mere  money-profit 
looms  dubiously  in  the  distance.  Mr. 
Stuart  would  have  no  chance  with 
such  a  stem  philosopher  as  this,  who 
could  demonstrate  by  an  irrefragable 
arithmetic  that  he  could  do  the  thing 
cheaper!  We  are  sorry  to  think  that 
any  such  party  should  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  landed  proprietor.  'Tis  a 
pity  such  a  man  had  not  had  his 
money  invested  in  the  Three  per  Cents, 
or  in  a  street  of  three-storeyed  tene- 
ments suitable  to  accommodate  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  who  would 
take  care  of  themselves,  and,  perad- 
venture,  of  the  laird  likewise.  We 
know  no  situation  in  human  life  so 
enviable  as  that  of  a  country  gentle- 
man. His  privileges  are  manifold, 
and  his  appropriate  recreations  and 
pleasures  exquisite.  His  peculiar 
dntios  are  indeed  very  responsible, 
but  they  are  deeply  interesting  and 
delightful.  Surely  a  country  gentle- 
man is  knit  by  dearer  and  more  sacred 
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ties  to  the  people  that  live  npon  hk 
estate,  and  that  cultivate  his  fielda, 
than  the  rich  man  of  the  city  to  the 
poor  artisan,  to  whom  he  is  united  by 
the  accident  of  his  living  in  the  neigh- 
bouring street.  Nay,  we  hope  that 
no  country  gentleman  would  care  to 
be  thought  actuated  by  no  warmer  or 
kindlier  feelings  towards  the  pendiclers 
and  poor  cottagers  that  dwell  on  hia 
estate,  than  the  potent  noblesse  of  the 
cotton-mills  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  towards  the  shadowy 
troops  of  sallow  girls  that,  like  so 
many  animal  automata,  ply  their 
nimble  fingers  o'er  the  power-looms 
and  spinning.jennies  of  their  tall- 
chimneyed  temples.  If  the  accursed 
commercial  element  is  henceforth  to 
be  the  sole  ruling  motive  in  the 
management  of  landed  property,  the 
country  gentleman  will  speedily  sink 
to  the  level  of  a  commercial  gentle- 
man. The  charms  of  his  position 
will  die  away — the  honours  now  so 
spontaneously  rendered  to  him  will  be 
withheld — and  the  ancestral  influence 
of  his  house  and  name  will  become 
the  poet's  dream.  We  have  con- 
trasted the  condition  of  the  labouring 
poor  in  the  country  with  that  of  the 
labouring  poor  in  the  town,  but  there 
can  be  no  just  comparison  betwixt  the 
position  of  a  landed  proprietor,  and 
the  duties  which  it  entails  towards 
the  agricultural  labourers  on  his  pro- 
perty, and  the  position  of  a  mill- 
spinner  towards  the  people  whom  he 
employs;  and  we  shonld  be  sorry  if 
any  landowner  should  seek  in  this 
way  to  vindicate  his  snbsequent  ne- 
glect of  the  duties  which  Providence 
has  manifestly  Jaid  upon  him.  If  our 
landed  proprietors  are  not  imbued 
with  some  just  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  station,  and  actuated 
by  some  steadfast  determination  to 
practise  self-denial  in  other  matters, 
that  they  may  improve  the  condition 
of  the  industrious  poor  upon  their 
properties,  we  despair  utterly  of  nny 
permanent  practical  good  resulting 
from  the  present  movement.  If  our 
farmers  are,  as  a  body,  not  prepared 
at  present  heartily  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  reformation,  we  have  to  thank 
one  class  of  politicians  who  have  for 
years  been  industriously  indoctrinating 
the  farmer  with  the  dogma  that  his 
bosinesa  in  its  highest  phase,  was  Jnst 
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the  mannfactare  of  eertain  agricultu- 
iml  products  from  the  soil.  The 
fkrmer  long  listened  in  wonder  to  the 
lectnrer,  not  knowing  well  what  the 
high-sounding  philosophy  might  mean. 
But  he  at  last  embraced  the  doctrine, 
and  he  now,  we  fear,  too  often  enter- 
tains the  feelings  which  the  doctrine 
was  so  likely  to  engender.  As  a  manu- 
facturer, the  farmer  cannot  for  his  life 
see  that  he  has  any  mor^  concernment 
than  any  other  manufacturer  with  the 
eondition,  character,  and  habits  of  his 
operatives.  For  a  year  he  hires  them, 
and  they  go,  and  he  sees  them  no 
more.  The  root  of  the  evil  Mr.  Stuart 
correctly  traces  up  to  tiie  altered  feel- 
ings and  conduct  of  proprietors  and 
tenants  towards  their  dependants. 

Mr.  Stuart,  in  speaking  of  our 
agricultural  labourers,  "as  things 
were^'  some  sixty  years  ago,  adverts 
to  a  period  when  the  8er\'ants  lived  in 
family  with  their  masters — when  the 
master  sat  patriarchally  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  surrounded  by  his  chil- 
dren and  domestics,  and  when  nil 
knelt  at  the  same  family  altar  to  offer 
up  the  evening  prayer.  The  social 
eharacteristics  of  the  poor  of  that 
day  were  excellent ;  but  their  creature 
eomforts  were  few,  and  their  agricul- 
ture wretched.  It  was  the  era  of 
ran-rig,  of  outfield  and  infield — ^the 
former  being  scourged  as  the  common 
foe — while  on  the  latter  our  agricul- 
tural sires  practised  high  farming. 
During  the  summer  the  men  were 
half  idle,  and  in  the  winter  they  wei^ 
wholly  so,  saving  that  occasionally 
in  the  forenoon  that  venerable  im- 
plement the  flail,  wielded  by  a  lusty 
arm,  might  be  heard  dropping  its 
minute-guns  on  the  bam  floor.  The 
women  wrought  the  work  in  summer, 
and  plied  the  wheel  in  winter.  We 
are  old  enough  to  remember  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  are  disposed  to  echo 
the  sentiment  of  the  poet — 

**  Grief,  thou  but  lost  an  ever-roady  fHend, 
Now  that  the  cottage  spinning-wheel  ia 

mute; 
And  cahs  a  oomforter  that  best  eonld  snlt 
Her  froward  mood,  and  softlieat  reprehend.'' 

Mr.  Stuart  reverts  to  this  bygone 
a^  in  a  strain  of  tenderness ;  but  he 
faithfully  depicts  its  grievous  physical 
disadvantages  as  they  were  experi- 
enced by  the  poor.    There  ia  a  daah 


of  romance  in  Mr.  Stoatt^s  genial 
nature^  and  he  has  interwoven  hia 
narrative  with  some  quaint  old-world 
reminiscences ;  but  his  excellent  sense 
conducts  him  always  to  the  sound 
conclusion.  He  does  not  idly  sigh 
for  that  which  has  passed  away ;  and 
he  sees  that  the  habits  of  a  former 
age,  if  they  could  be  recalled,  would 
not  suit  the  taste  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, nor  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
existing  agriculture.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Aberdeenshire  and  elsewhere, 
the  farm-servants  may  be  said  yet  to 
live  in  the  family — ^that  is,  they  get 
their  food  in  the  kitchen,  and  by  Uie 
kitchen-fire  they  sit  in  the  winter 
evenings  until  they  retire  to  their 
beds,  which  are  generally  in  the 
stable.  But  the  master  and  his  family 
are  meanwhile  in  the  parlour.  The 
master*s  restraining  presence  is  not 
iu  the  kitchen;  and  upon  the  testi- 
mony alike  of  farmers  and  of  clergy- 
men, now  lying  upon  onr  table,  Uie 
results  of  the  system  are  so  deplorable, 
that  bothies  are  asked  for  and  pre- 
ferred as  the  least  of  two  evils. 

In  portraying  the  progress  of  ogri- 
cultural  improvement,  Mr.  Stuart  dis- 
covers the  origin  of  the  bothy  and 
bondager  systems.  The  throwing  two 
or  three  farms  into  one,  and  the  gra- 
dual decay  of  the  cot-houses,  and  the 
aversion  of  the  proprietor  to  build  new 
ones,  from  a  mistaken  economy,  ori- 
ginated both  modes  of  accommodatfMg 
farm-servants.  But  if  such  were  the 
causes  of  the  evil,  its  cure  is  self- 
evident  We  have  only  to  retrace 
our  steps,  and  we  will  recover  the 
position  which  we  have  abandoned. 
It  took,  however,  half  a  century  to 
develop  the  evil,  and  not  in  a  day  can 
we  hope  to  see  the  remedy  accom- 
plished. In  building  more  cottages, 
then,  you  tike  the  sure  way  of  miti- 
ffating  the  evils  of  both  systems;  and 
by  proceeding  in  this  work,  if  you  do 
not  ultimately  exterminate  the  evil, 
jrou  will  so  circumscribe  and  diminish 
It  that  it  must  become  all  but  inno- 
cuous. The  practice  of  enlarging 
farms  has  gone  far  enough,  but  if  the 
expense  of  their  subdivision  were  not 
intolerable,  we  would  not  in  this  item 
undo  what  we*  have  done.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  large  farmers 
have  been  the  great  improvers;  not 
only  have  they  1^  the  way  in  imprOT- 
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iBg  die  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
atock  of  the  country^  but  they  have 
been  the  parties  who  have  iotroduced 
to  public  notice  the  new  manures,  and 
the  new  and  better  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  to  them  we  now  look 
as  indispensable  and  powerful  auxU 
iiaries  in  elevating  the  social  condition 
of  the  labourers.  On  the  large  farm, 
all  that  is  wanted  b  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  cottages  to  accommodate  the 
staff  of  agricultural  servants,  with  a 
few  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
farm  for  jobbers  and  day-labourers, 
whose  assistance,  with  that  of  their 
families,  may  be  got  at  a  busy  season 
on  the  £um. 

At  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and 
.by  all  sorts  of  pecmle,  the  bothy  is 
condemned.  Mr.  Stuart  condemns 
it,  and  laments  the  evil  which  it  ori- 
ginates, and  the  habits  which  it  in- 
duces, and  the  immoralities  which  it 
eheriahes ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  think 
that  he  writes  so  hopelessly  about  the 
possibility  of  its  extinction.  We 
would  have  been  better  pleased  liad 
he  pronounced  its  doom,  and  had  he 
proclaimed  against  it  in  unmistak- 
able accents,  a  war  of  extermination, 
gradual  but  sure,  and  inexorable.  It 
merits  nothing  but  hearbr  and  unhesi- 
tating condemnation.  We  ore  well 
acquainted  with  bothy  economics,  and 
we  never  knew  but  one  that  was  even 
deccDtly  conducted.  Mr.  Stuart  seems 
to  think  the  evil  necessary  and  irre- 
movable, and  that  the  only  thing  left 
to  the  philanthropist  is  to  mitigate 
its  horrors.  But  why  so  ?  The  bothy 
system  is  partial  imd  local.  There 
are  large  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
where  it  is  totally  unknown.  We 
have  the  ocular  demonstration,  then, 
that  it  is  not  indispensable.  But, 
Mr.  Stuart  says,  that  in  escaping 
Charybdis,  -  you  sail  the  good  ship 
Agriculture  straight  into  the  boiling 
quicksand  of  Syrtis— that,  the  bothy 
abandoned,  you  irretrievably  en- 
counter the  evils  of  the  bondager  sys- 
tem. We  are  humbly  of  o{Mnion,  how- 
ever, that  our  excellent  friend  some- 
what overstates  the  evils  of  this  latter 
system.  There  are  inconveniences 
and  disadvantages  connected  with  it, 
but  these  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
compared  with  the  discomforts,  and 
with  the  temptations  to  nocturnal 
nunbluig  and  loose  living,  with  which 


the  bothy  system  is  so  beset  The 
bondager  system  does  not  affect  youHg 
ploughman  hids  in  tho  sfi^test  de- 
gree; it  is  limited  to  young  women, 
and  to  them  the  system  is  the  same 
as  domestic  service  in  the  farmer's 
house,  when  field-work  is  associated 
with  that  service.  But  Mr.  Stuart 
seems  to  confound  the  bondager  with 
the  cottage  system,  while  in  reality 
they  have  n^  necessary  connection. 
There  are  two  bugbears  in  the  way  of 
aholishinff  the  bothy — ^the  one  the  land- 
lords, and  the  other  the  tenants.  The 
landlord  is  alarmed  at  the  expense  of 
building  the  necessary  cottages.  This 
will  be  got  over.  The  tenant  is 
alarmed  at  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  ploughman  in  the  cottage 
when  built — a  most  remarkable  mis- 
take. Bui  so  it  is  th^  bo-north  the 
Forth,  many  fanners,  from  long  habit, 
and  from  ignorance  of  the  cottage 
system  as  it  exists  in  the  Border 
counties,  have  become  so  wedded  to 
the  bothy,  that  in  accomplishing  its 
abolition  we  expect  more  resistance 
from  them  than  from  landlords.  The 
iQodel  bothy,  in  mere  material  accom- 
modation, will  effect  nothing  unless  it 
has  separate  apartments,  furnished 
with  fire  and  fight,  and  other  neces- 
sary appliances ;  and  if  it  be  so,  where 
will  be  its  superior  economy  to  either 
landlord  or  tenant,  when  contrasted 
with  tlie  expense  of  a  separate  cot- 
tage 1  Abrogate  the  bothy  system  en- 
tirely, for  otherwise  moralists  may  la- 
ment in  vain,  and  parents  bewail  the 
ruined  virtue  of  their  children. 

Considering  apparently  the  system 
too  firmly  rooted  to  admit  of  eradica- 
tion, Mr.  Stuart  strenuously  incul- 
cates the  instant  improvement  of  the 
bothy  aceommodatioiL  But  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, will  he  not  have  stereotyped 
the  bothy  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
economy  and  constitution  of  the  farm? 
jmd  what,  then,  has  been  achieved? 
The  physical  discomforts  of  the  bothy 
will  have  in  a  good  measure  disap- 
peared, but  the  place  is  not  disinfected 
of  the  moral  contagion  which  the  sys- 
tem communicates.  Let  half-a^ozen 
of  ploughman  lads  be  associated  in  a 
bothy,  and  however  tidy  and  snug 
and  commodious  the  apartments,  yet 
when  theu*  age  and  drcumstanees  are 
remembered---when  it  is  considered 
that  they  are  without  a  head,  to  con- 
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trol,  counsel,  and  direct  them,  tliat 
each  is  his  own  master — we  confess 
that  to  us  it  seems  chimerical  to  ex- 
pect that  any  desirable  measure  of  de- 
cency, or  sobriety,  or  order,  will  pre- 
vail within  the  walls  of  the  bothy.  It 
is  in  vain  to  tell  a  well-disposed 
lad  that  ho  can  escape  the  pollution 
of  a  wicked  associate  in  the  bothvv  by 
retiring  to  his  own  apartment,  llow 
can  he  sit  there  on  a  winter  evening 
(winter  is  the  season  when  bothy 
wickedness  takes  its  swing),  unaccom- 
modated as  it  is  cither  with  fire  or 
light?  We  fear,  therefore,  that  the 
"model  bothy"  even  would  not 
arrest  or  cxtmguish  the  moral  mis- 
chief  that  emanates  from  this  system. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  speakers 
at  the  Edinburgh  meetings  do  not 
say  that  they  contemplate  the 
improvement  of  the  botliy  system. 
Their  resolution  to  encourage  the 
multiplication  of  suitable  cottages  for 
the  labourers  on  the  farm,  they  saw, 
involved  in  due  time  the  extinction  of 
the  bothy  system.  Moreover,  we 
fancy  that  neither  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
deuch  nor'  the  Marquis  of  Twceddale 
has  a  single  bothy  upon  their  estates, 
unless  one  for  the  journeymen  garden- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  their  residences. 
Once  erect  a  sufficiency  of  cottages,  and 
the  unmarried  lads  will  find  a  sister, 
or  aunt,  or  some  female  relative  to  keep 
house  for  them.  Having  such  an  object 
before  tliem,  they  will  he  taught  habits 
of  economy,  and  will  save  money,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  furnish  a  cottage. 
Once  in  it,  they  have  a  home  and  pro- 
perty, and  will  become  attached  to 
their  situation.  The  bothy  turns 
ploughmen  into  nomads^  and  gives 
them  restless,  undomestic,  and  migra- 
tory habits.  Erect  a  sufficiency  of 
cottages,  and  the  bothy  will  die  a  na- 
tural death.  No  proprietor  or  tenant 
wUl  erect  or  maintain  a  bothy  for  a 
solitary  ploughman,  who  happens  to* 
have  no  female  friend  who  can  cook 
his  food  and  keep  his  cottage.  Infal- 
libly he  will  fina  other  accommoda^ 
tion.  The  boy,  to  whom  the  bothy  is 
a  very  school  of  corruption,  ouglit  to 
live  m  family  with  the  master,  and  it 
should  be  the  master's  duty  to  watch 
over  his  morals,  and  to  aid  in  some 
manner  in  his  education.  If  he  is  a 
parent,  let  him  say  how  he  would 
like  Ids  own   boy,  when    he   loaves 


tiie  paternal   roof,  to  be  oeglectedv 
temi:^d,  corrupte<l. 

Mr.  Stuart  quotes  from  Mr.  Laing's 
book  on  Norway  a  description  of  &e 
Norwegian  borslstue  or  bothy,  which 
is  commodious  and  comfortable,  and 
well  supplied  with  all  conveniences; 
and  then  he  anks,  "Now,  I  would 
hold  such  to  be  a  model  bothy ;  and 
cannot  the  farming  in  Scotland  afford 
to  give  what  it  affords  to  give  in  Nor* 
way?''  No  doubt  of  it,  provided 
you  demonstrate  that  the  bothy  is  in- 
^spensable;  but  to  that  premise  wo 
demur.  Mr.  Ijoing  communicates  no- 
thing to  us  of  the  moral  effects  of  the 
borslstue,  which  would  be  modified  by 
the  social  habits  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  degree  of  kindly  intercourse  sub- 
sisting between  master  and  servant. 
But  in  fact  the  example  of  Norway, 
neither  in  the  matter  of  cottages  nor 
bothies,  is  truly  applicable  to  our 
country.  In  Norway  tlie  cottage  is  a 
lo^house,  and  costs  nothing  but  the 
nails  and  the  window-glass,  while 
every  Norwegian  knows  enough  of 
loghouse-carpentry  to  erect  a  cot- 
tage for  himself.  With  regard  to  the 
borslstue,  there  is  a  necessity  for  it 
in  Norway  that  does  not  exist  here. 
The  outdoor  farm-work,  which  meets 
with  but  partial  interruptions  in  our 
climate,  is  at  an  absolute  standstill 
in  Norway  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  from  the  severity  of  a  pro- 
tracted winter.  The  result  is,  that 
the  outdoor  work  must  be  accom- 
plished during  a  few  weeks  in  spring, 
and  of  course  a  more  numerous  staff 
of  sen-ants  must  bo  maintained  than 
with  us;  for,  from  the  military  and 
passport  system  prevailing  in  Norway, 
it  is  impossible  to  summon  in  an  ad- 
ditional supply  of  workers  to  suit  ttie 
emergency.  The  tenant-farmer  is 
thus  more  dependent  on  the  agrk*ul- 
tural  labourers;  and  we  believe  that 
there  prevails  in  Norway  more  of 
that  friendly  interchange  of  sympathy 
and  of  kindness  between  master  and 
servant  than  now  unhappily  charac- 
terises our  social  condition,  which 
nevertiieless,  sweetens  all  toil,  and 
turns  aside  the  poisoned  arrow  of 
temptation,  and  plucks  the  stioff 
from  suffering,  whether  experienced 
in  Scottish  bothy  or  Norwegian  borsi^ 
slue.  For  ourselves,  we  have  only  one 
prescription  for  the  bothy  system,  and 
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ttaX  is,  razo  it  The  system  is  too 
pregnant  with  ail  moral  evil  to  be 
temporised  with.  We  cannot  con- 
sent to  any  parley,  to  ncgodate  for 
delay,  and  to  write  protocols  anent 
Its  possible  improvement.  We  are 
almost  certain  that  the  minister  of 
Oathlaws  agrees  with  us,  but  that  he 
has  thought  it  prudent  to  soften  his 
voice  when  speaking  of  the  bothy,  in 
the  fear  that  it  would  alarm  his  audi- 
tors at  the  revolutionary  extent  of 
his  demands.  But  now  that  he  has 
caught  the  ear  of  the  noble  and  the 
good  of  the  land,  and  awakened  in 
generous  hearts  so  magnanimous  a 
r^ponse,  let  the  lute  become  a  trum- 

Eet  in  his  hand,  and  let  him  blow  a 
last  so  loud  and  clear  as  shall  scat- 
ter this  disgrace  of  Scottish  agricul- 
ture to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Most  eaiiiestly  do  wo  press  upon 
our  readers  tliat  our  Scottish  pea- 
santry, and  agricultural  labourers,  and 
common  ploughmen,  are  highly  de- 
aerving  of  consideration  and  kindness, 
and  of  every  attempt  that  can  bo 
made  to  increase  their  comforts  and  to 
ameliorate  their  moral  and  social  con- 
dition. There  is  an  incredible  and 
most  criminal  ignorance  not  only 
amon<r  the  higher,  but  among  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  regarding 
at  once  the  habits  and  hardships  of 
this  important  class  of  the  community. 
The  newspaper  paragraphist,  in  his  se- 
lect vocabulary,  describes  the  plough- 
man as  a  clown,  a  clodpole,  a  lout. 
That  smart  draper,  with  the  exqui- 
sitely-tied cravat  and  his  inimitably 
arranged  hair,  all  redolent  of  musk, 
smiles  complacently  when  he  sees 
John  the  hind  rolling  along  the  pave- 
ment on  his  huge  hobnailed  boots, 
and  conskiers  him  the  vcrv  imper- 
sonation of  stolidity.  John's  dress  is 
appropriate,  however,  to  his  calling, 
and  to  see  the  draped  in  pumps  and 
silk  stockings  floundering  through  a 
new-ploughed  field,  or  picking  his 
steps  daintily  through  a  fec<ling-byre, 
where  the  musk  must  }'ield  to  the 
ammonia,  would,  we  fancy,  be  a  phe- 
nomenon not  less  provocative  of  laugh- 
ter. Nothing  is  so  ridiculous  as  the 
very  prevalent  idea  that  our  Scottish 
agricultural  labourers  are  a  stupid 
race.  They  are  shrewd,  sagacious, 
and  mtelligent  about  Iheir  own  btisu 
ness;  and  bocause  they  are  so,  they 


are  continually  being  drafted  away  to 
England  and  'Ireland.  The  employ- 
ments of  a  common  ploughman  are 
various,  and  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
cultivate  his  powers  of  observation 
and  of  thought  Mr.  Stephens,  after 
describing  the  extent  of  observation, 
of  judgnaent,  and  of  patience,  re- 
quired in  a  good*  ploughman,  adds — 
"To  be  so  accomplished  implies  the 
possession  of  talent  of  no  mean  order." 
— Book  of  the  Farm,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
Talent  necessary  for  a  ploughman! 
excljums  the  incredulous  and  amazed 
citizen,  and  fancies  that  the  author 
must  speak  ironically.  Nay;  he  never 
wrote  soberer  truth  in  his  lifetime, 
and  in  your  ignorance  you  wonder. 

There  is  another  reason  why  not 
only  the  comforts,  but  why  the  moral 
and  intellectual  powers  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  should  be  cared  for. 
The  common  ploughman  has  com- 
mitted to  his  trust  property  i^liich,  on 
a  very  moderate  computation,  may  be 
valued  at  £100.  This  property,  of  a 
nature  so  likely  to  receive  injuiy  from 
carelessness  and  inattention,  is  daily  . 
in  his  hands,  and  under  his  charge, 
and  at  his  mercy.  We  need  scarcely 
add,  too,  how  deeply  he  may  in  other 
respects  injure  his  employer,  as,  for, 
instance,  by  the  imperfect  ploughing 
or  careless  sowing  of  a  field.  To  what 
common  servant,  in  any  sphere  of 
life,  is  property  so  valuable  so  exclu- 
sively intrusted?  It  is  plain  that  a 
party  so  confided  in,  as  a  ploughman 
must  be,  ought  not  to  have  his  sense 
of  responsibility  and  of  moral  obliga- 
tion blunted  and  impjurod  by  barlmr- 
ous  neglect  Hitherto  our  agricultu- 
ral labourers  have  not  occupied  them- 
selves with  discussing  "the  rights  of 
labour  and  the  duties  of  capital."  But 
if  landlords  and  tenant  are  resolved 
to  consider  the  whole  management  of 
land  as  a  mere  matter  of  conmierce, 
we  cannot  see  why  these  operatives 
should  not  be  led  to  philosophise  as 
well  as  others.  The  labourer  may 
apply  in  all  equity  that  principle  to 
his  own  ease  which  the  landlord  and 
tenant  are  severally  applying  to  theirs. 
The  severance  between  employer  and 
employed  has  of  late  been  developed 
to  an  extent  never  before  witnessed 
in  any  age,  and  it  threatens,  at  this 
moment,  to  throw  a  terrific  chasm 
athwart  the  whole  structure  of  society. 
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Not  only  among  mill-mastore  and  men 
bat  Mbonf^  many  other  doasea  very 
difToreDtlv  ciiviimataiieed,  have  we 
witneaaed  combmatioD  and  eounter- 
combination,  and  ihoir  diaoHtroua  con- 
aequences.  A  alight  agrarian  grum- 
bling might  possibly  do  good;  and, 
from  all  that  -we  can  learn,  there 
is  sulky  discontent  slumbering  in 
many  an  honest  fellow's  bosom,  that 
could  easily  be  fanned,  by  a  skilfully 
experimenter,  into  a  visible  fktaae. 
It  will  be  better,  in  every  respect,  to 
anticipate  and  ward  off  the  evil.  Its 
causes  and  its  cure  have  been  well 
expounded  by  Mr.  Stuart.  But  if 
01^  agricultural  labourers  ore  too  pa^ 
tient  sufferers  to  complain,  too  sen- 
sibly'to  imbibe  the  pestilent  doctrines 
of  Messrs.  Newton  and  Cowel,  and  too 
wide  apart  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  combine,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil — and  if,  on  these  accounts,  th&re 
is  DO  ground  for  alarm,  is  it  wise,  is 
it  kind  of  you,  to  take  advantage  of 
their  peaceful  dispositions,  and  of  their 
powerlessnesB  to  unite  in  proclaiming 
their  wrongs,  and  in  vindicating  their 
rights?  There  is  a  remedy  within  the 
reach  of  many  of  them,  and  of  which 
they  are  silently  availing  themselves. 
They  can  emigrate.  They  are  dmng 
so  quietly,  determinedly.  They  are 
not  absolutely  astricti  sle^.  The 
canker  of  neglect  is  eatmg  away  the 
ties  that  bind  them  to  their  Father- 
land. Multitudes  of  the  best  of  them 
have  gone,  and  thousands  woukl  fol- 
low if  they  had  the  means.  Emigra- 
tion, if  it  proceeds  unchecked,  win 
render  *'stiikes'^  unnecessary,  even 
if  we  are  inclined  to  consider  such 
things  as  visionary  and  nnpossible 
among  an  agricultural  population. 

They  who  have  not  road  Mr.  Stuart's 
appeal,  may  conclude,  from  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  that  Association  to 
which  his  appeal  has  conducted,  that 
he  has  inculcated  nothing  more  than 
the  improvement  of  existing  cottages, 
and  the  buildings  of  many  now  ones 
more  commodious  and  comfortable. 
His  philanthropy,  however,  is  more 
comprehensive.  With  an  excursive 
pen  he  reviews  the  whole  moral,  edu- 
cational and  social  characteristics  of 
the  agrieultnral  labourer's  condition, 
and  sketches  the  remedies  for  its  va- 
rious evils.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Stoait  merely  proposed  at  the  meet- 


mg  of  the  10th  Jannair,  aa  the  i 
feature  of  the  proposed  Assocmtion, 
the  establishment  of  an  office  in  Edin- 
burgh for  the  receptions  of  plans  and 
models,  and  improved  fittings  and  fur- 
nishings for  cottages,  accessible  to  all 
inquirers,  it  seemed  to  us,  retaining  as 
we  did  a  delightful  reminiscence  of  his 
pamphlet,  a  most  impotent  conclusion. 
He  appeared  to  have  descended  from 
the  high  moral  arena  into  the  mortar- 
tub,  and  we  were  in  terror  lest  some 
journalist,  in  a  alashing  leader,  should 
cover  his  scheme  wiUi  inextinguish- 
able bm-lesque.  It  seemed  likewiae 
a  mystery  to  us  how  there  could  be 
such  extreme  difficulty  in  erecting  a 
eonunodious  and  comfortable  cottage, 
aa  that  an  office  in  our  .metropolis 
should  be  required  for  the  exhibition 
of  right  UKxlels.  It  might  have  looked 
that,  instead  of  a  labourer's  cottage,  it 
was  a  medieval  temple  of  most  intri- 
cate composite  that  was  required,  and 
for  the  conception  of  which  the  genius 
of  ScottiHh  architecture  was  unequal 
without  the  aid  of  unusual  patronage. 
We  feared,  too,  that  the  Association 
might  be  described  by  some  malignant 
pen  as  a  company  of  Scottish  pro- 
prietors resolving  to  raise  the  market- 
able value  of  their  estates  by  adding 
to  the  buildings  thereupon.  Such 
silly  caricatures  might  perhaps  have 
been  anticipated,  and  in  faet  some 
small  sneers  were  dropped  by  one  or 
two  of  the  Radical  newspapers;  but 
tho  admirable  tone  oi  the  speeches  at 
the  meeting,  when  the  Association  was 
formed,  seemed  for  tho  time  to  have 
stayed  the  old  hatred  of  the  demo- 
cratic press  towards  our  landed  pro- 
prietors. That  our  readers  may  un- 
derstand correctly  the  intentions  and 
views  of  "The  Association  for  pro- 
moting improvement  in  tho  dwellings 
and  domestic  condition  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  Scotland,"  we  recon>- 
mend  to  their  perusal  the  report  of 
the  committee  now  published,  and 
which  we  hope  may  be  widely  circu- 
lated. The  noblemen  and  country 
gentlemen  composing  the  Association 
have  combined,  rwl  for  tho  purpose 
of  raising  their  rentals,  but  for  tiie 
purpose  of  improving  the  domestic 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
by  improving  their  dwellings.  They 
have  united  together  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  attention  to  the  aubjeet. 
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and  of  eiieonraging>aDd  aiding  otheis 
in  removiDg  aa  evil  which  they  can- 
^d)y  eonfess  they  have  hitherto  over- 
looked aod  negleetod.  The  evil  is  <^ 
long  standing  and  of  gigaotic  dimen- 
sioDB,  and  it  has  been  felt  that  the 
benevolent  zeal  and  efforts  of  indivi- 
duals required  to  be  concentred  into 
the  potent  agen^r  of  one  national 
association,  to  effect  its  abatement 
and  to  work  out  its  final  extinction. 
In  the  matter  of  house  accommoda- 
tion for  our  agricultural  labourers, 
while  OD  many  estates  a  very  great 
deal  has  been  done  to  improve  it,  yet 
very  generally  over  the  kingdom  it  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  no  improvement 
in  their  dwellings  has  taken  place  for 
the  last  half-century.  One  article  of 
furniture  in  the  cottages  of  our  Scot- 
tish peasantry  has  oxcitcd  the  indig- 
naticm  of  all  but  those  who  repose 
their  weary  limbs  on  it — we  refer  to 
the  box-bed.  The  medical  faculty 
time  immemorial  have  denouneod  it 
as  a  very  **  fever  case.''  Mr.  Stuart 
.and  his  reverend  brethren  have  la^ 
mented  the  stifling  insalubrity  of  the 
formidable  structure.  Fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  have  wondered  at  the 
stupid  attachment  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
sant to  a  dormitory  so  barbarous. 
.Tlie  Duke  of  Bucclench  has  solved 
the  riddle.  He  tolls  us,  that  when  he 
ordered  the  box-bed  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  cottage  down  came  ihe  roof! 
And  thus  that  whk^h  has  been  the 
stay  and  support  of  many  a  tottering 
tenement  has  been  most  ignorantly 
condemned*  Nor  is  this  all.  So  very 
damp  and  cold  are  too  many  of  the 
cottages,  that  in  order  to  exclude 
these  evils  in  some  measure  by  night, 
the  box-bed  is  indispensable  during 
eight  months  of  the  year:  and  we  pre- 
dkst  that  unless  comfortable  cottages, 
riglitly  roofed,  lathed,  and  floored  are 
erected,  tho  box-bed  will  prove 
stronger  than  Mr.  Stuart,  and  will 
retain  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
labourer,  upiiolding  at  once  its  own 
position  and  the  roof  of  tiie  dwelling 
"that  affects  to  shelter  it  from  the 
elements.  That  there  is  likewise  a 
lack  of  cottages  in  our  agricultural 
districts  is  unquestionable.  They 
have  been  allowed  to  decay  and  dis- 
appear, from  economical  considera- 
tions entirely  delusive,  to  an  extent 
extremely    prejudicial      The    dimin- 


ished population  of  our  rural  parialiM 
proves  the  fact;  and  if  any  one  will 
contrast  the  census  papers  of  1841 
with  those  of  1851,  which  exhibit  the 
number  of  the  inhabited  houses  in 
the  several  counties  of  Scotland,  they 
will  find  a  demonstration  that  may 
probably  startle  tfaenu  The  Associa- 
tion takes  it  for  granted  that  an  Im- 
proved domestic  condition  will  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Improyed  dwellings 
being  given  to  the  poor,  and  no 
thoughtful  and  observing  person  wfll 
doubt  this.  It  has  been  beautifolly 
said,  ^'Between  physical  and  moral 
delicacy  a  connection  has  been  ob- 
served, which,  thouffh  founded  by  the 
imagination,  is  far  from  being  imagin- 
ary. Howard  and  others  have  re- 
marked it  It  is  an  antidote  against 
sloth,  and  keeps  alive  the  idea  of 
decent  restraint  and  the  habit  of  oir- 
cumspection.  Moral  purity  and  phy- 
sical are  spoken  of  in  the  same  lan- 
guage; scarce  can  you  inculcate  or 
command  the  one,  but  some  share  of 
approbation  reflects  itself  upon  the 
other.  In  minds  in  which  the  least 
germ  of  Chiistianity  has  been  planted, 
this  association  can  scarce  fail  of  hav- 
ing taken  root :  scarce  a  page  of  Serip- 
tuTO  but  recalls  it'*  It  is  of  the  yefy 
essence  of  every  good  system  to  da- 
velop  the  virtues  necessary  to  its  sne- 
cess ;  and  to  the  humanising  influenoe 
of  a  comfortable  and  commodious 
cottage,  old  habits  of  filthiness  and 
sloth  would  gradually  yield,  and  wonld 
every  day  Wome  a  lessening  evil. 
Such  cottages  would  secure  at  onoe 
the  services  of  the  best  class  of  work- 
men, and  thus  a  mercenary  self-inter- 
est wonld  find  it  to  its  advantage  to 
follow  where  benevolence  had  led  the 
way.  The  influence  of  example  upon 
the  rich,  and  the  influence  of  superior 
house-accommodation  upon  the  social 
condition  of  the  poor,  must  be  gra- 
dual. This  has  oeen  duly  contem- 
plated. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  we  fimey, 
to  expound  this  part  of  the  case.  It 
is  now  pretty  generally  understood. 
If,  however,  any  of  our  readers  have 
not  considered  this  sulject,  or  con* 
tinue  to  entertain  some  lingering 
doubts  regarding  the  effects  of  im- 
proved house^accommodation  upon 
the  social,  sanitary,  and  moral  eondi» 
tion  of  the  people,  we  most  anzionaly 
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reeoimnend  to  their  peroBal  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith's  '*  Results  of  Sanitary 
Improvement,  illustrated  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  motropolitan  societies 
for  improving  the  dweliinsfs  of  tlie  in- 
dustrious  classes^  &c."  The  pamphlet 
eosts  twopence,  and  it  may  take  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  roaa  it;  but 
never,  wo  believe,  were  statistics  ever 
given  to  the  world  so  surprising  and 
80  encouraging, — matter  at  once  so 
svggestive  of  deep  thought,  and  so 
animating  to  the  aspirations  of  prac- 
tioal  philanthropy.  Lord  Shaftcsbnry 
18  at  pres^it  circulating  this  most 
pregnant  epitome  of  the  effects  of 
sanitary  improvement  among  the  pa- 
rochial boards  of  Scotland.  It  is  a 
most  seasonable  missive — vindicating 
the  speculations  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and 
placing  on  the  basis  of  demonstration 
the  certainty  of  the  effect  of  the  in- 
tended operations  of  the  Duke  of  Buo- 
clench's  association.  The  pecuniary 
element  will  be  thought  our  main 
difficulty,  but  we  are  quite  satisfied 
that  the  tendency  is  to  exaggerate  it. 
Be  it  remembered  that  wo  want  no 
cottages  omies,  and  (with  your  leave, 
Mr.  Stuart)  no  model  bothies,  but 
merely  warm,  drVy  convenient  houses 
for  honest  ploughmen  to  live  in.  Let 
wealthy  proprietors,  if  they  please, 
adorn  their  estates  with  picturesque 
villas,  crowned  with  projecting  roofs 
and  ornamental  chimneys;  but  the 
Association  over  which  the  Duke  o£ 
Bttccleuch  presides  does  not  desire  a 
single  sixpence  to  bo  spent  which  will 
not  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the 
cottage.  The  reformatory  change 
may  proceed  by  degrees,  and  in  no 
one  year  need  the  outlay  be  serious ; 
but  on  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  views  of  Sir 
Rdph  Anstrnther,  as  contained  in  his 
speech  on  the  10th  January,  and  more 
fully  explained  in  his  letter  ( Couranty 
January  aoth).  While  the  Association 
professes,  in  the  mean  time  (and  we 
think  wisely  and  judiciously),  to  limit 
its  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers, and  thereby  to  raise  their  domes- 
tie  condition,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  basis  of  its  operations  may  be 
easily  extended,  and  that  the  bene- 
Tolent  object  in  view  will  almost  na- 
turally widen  that  basis.  That  object 
18  to  ameliorate  the  domestic  condi- 


tton  of  the  labourer;  but  if  other 
causes  as  well  as  that  of  improved 
bouse^aceommodation  will  contribute 
towards  the  wished-for  amelioratioo, 
these,  it  may  be  expected,  in  due  time 
will  come  to  be  embraced  within  the 
benevolent  range  of  its  fostering  in- 
fluence. To  prevent  misapprehension 
and  remove  ignorance,  we  would 
respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of 
the  Association  instituting  a  statistical 
inquiry  into  the  physical,  moral,  and 
educational  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  of  the  kingdom.  Such 
statistics  would  form  a  valsabie  sup^ 
plement  to  the  agricultural  statistios 
collected  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Hall  Maxwell.  Information  seems 
necessary  to  enable  the  Associatton 
rightly  to  exercise  its  influence,  even 
in  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
In  some  parts  of  the  west  of  Scotland 
a  sort  of  mud  cottage  is  raised  at  an 
expense  of  j£3!  and  a  fit  model  for 
one  county  may  be  utterly  unfit  for 
another.  All  requisite  mformatioB 
we  believe  could  be  obtained,  by  ad- 
dressing a  schedule  of  inquiry  to  the 
parochial  clergy,  who  are  manifestly 
ready  to  lend  their  aid.  In  any  event, 
our  landed  proprietors  cannot  well 
afford  to  have  more  "news  from  tlM 
farm"  thrust  upon  them  by  the  spOB- 
taueons  exertions  of  volunteer  philan- 
thropists. The  publk^,  indeed,  seem 
to  have  been  infinitely  surprised  thai 
our  landed  proprietors  should  have 
been  so  ignorant  of  the  condition  of 
the  dwellings  and  of  the  circumstancee 
of  the  people  upon  their  estates ;  and 
the  inference  is,  that  there  must  have 
been  something  grievourfy  wrong  Ib 
the  management  of  their  affairs.  No 
man,  of  course,  con  expect  that  the 
proprietor  of  a  largo  landed  estate 
should  know  minutely  the  condition 
of  every  cottage  on  it,  and  the  dis- 
comforts of  its  poor  inhabitant  But 
the  ignoi-ance  confessed  goes  greatly 
beyond  this.  It  was  surely  the  more 
immediate  duty  of  the  tenant-farmer 
to  have  protected  his  dependants,  and 
to  have  represented  their  disadvan- 
tages to  the  proprietor.  And  what 
bos  the  factor  been  doing  in  the  meoji 
time?  General  Lindsay,  at  a  meet- 
of  the  10th  January,  in  a  speech 
overflowing  with  admirable  feeling, 
said,  that  "  the  factor  was  afraid  of  in- 
creadjig  hb  expenditure."  Quite  right ; 
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bat  why  was  he  not  afVaid,  too,  of  mis. 
representing  the  kindly  feelings  of  his 
constituent  towards  the  industrious 
poor  upon  his  estate — of  concealing' 
from  him  knowledge  which,  if  he 
wished  to  do  his  duty,  it  was  indis- 
pensable for  him  to  possess — of  alien- 
ating from  him  and  his  house  the  love 
and  veneration  of  las  leoph — of  ren- 
dering his  privileges  ouious  now,  and 
of  imperilling  his  position  on  any 
coming  convulsion  of  the  common- 
wealth? We  have  not  only  now  the 
evil  of  non-resident  proprietors,  but, 
in  many  cases,  the  evil  of  non-resident 
[actors.  The  door  of  communication 
betwixt  landlord  and  tenant  is  thus 
effectually  shut  up ;  and  the  poor  cot- 
tager, who  was  wont  to  have  access 
even  to  "  his  honour,"  finds  things  so 
altered  that  an  audience  with  the  fac- 
tor is  become  impossible.  The  ac- 
countant is  as  ignorant  as  his  con- 
stituent "of  the  dwellings  and  do- 
mestic condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,"  and  thus  there  is  a  com- 
plete abnegation  of  all  the  pc/uliar 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  Pro- 
vidence has  manifestly  laid  on  the 
owners  of  land.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny,  on  the  other  hand,  that  very 
many  of  the  tenant-farmers,  imitating 
the  manners  of  their  betters,  have 
become  sadly  neglectful  of  the  duties 
which  they  owe  their  dependents. 
To  give  as  little  and  get  as  much  as 
he  can,  is  now,  in  too  many  eases, 
the  short  and  simple  rubric  of  that 
code  which  guides  the  landlord  in  his 
contract  with  the  tenant.  The  tenant 
extends  the  principle,  and  looks  upon 
the  labour  of  his  ploughman  as  a  mere 
purchaseable  article,  that  supplements^ 
the  deficiency  of  machinery,  and  is 
necessary  to  guide  the  muscular  ener- 
gies of  the  horse.  With  the  plough- 
man, however,  the  sale  of  his  labour 
is  the  sale  of  himself — the  devotion 
of  his  sentient  nature,  with  feelings, 
affections,  sympathies,  as  lively  as 
those  of  his  master,  and  with  a  pride 
and  self-esteem  as  sensitive  to  un kind- 
ness and  wrong.  It  was  in  every  re- 
spect seemly  that  the  present  move- 
ment should  originate  with  the  pro- 
prietors, for  the  house-accommodation 
must  plainly  be  given  by  them;  but 
now  that  they  have  intimated,  in  so 
kind  words,  their  good  wishes  and 
benevolent  intentions,  we    hope    the 


farmers  will  consider  whether  expres- 
sions of  "repentance"  for  the  past 
are  not  due  from  them  as  well  as 
from  others,  and  whether  works  "  meet 
for  repentance"  should  not  instantly 
be  undertaken  by  them.  Because  the 
landlord  has  made  his  "confession,** 
it  is  conceivable  that  tlie  tenant  may 
now  fancy  that  nothing  remains  but 
that  he  should  make  a  clamorous  on- 
set on  the  laird  for  more  cottages. 
We  hope  he  will  not  be  unreasonable, 
but  will  perceive  that  he  must  put  his 
own  shoulder  to  the  work,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  make  some  sacrifices,  and  to 
practice  some  self-denial.  We  fear 
that  some  of  the  tenantry  require  to 
be  instructed,  stimulated,  and  watched 
in  discharging  that  part  of  the  duty 
which  falls  to  them  in  promoting  the 
desired  reformation.  We  are  quite 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  feuc- 
clcuch,  that  more  cottages  should  not 
be  let  with  the  farm  tlian  the  number 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  ser- 
vants requisite  for  the  work  of  the 
farm.  The  other  cottagers  should  rent 
their  holdings  immediately  from  the 
landlord. 

We  know  no  class  of  workmen  who 
hav»  so  few  holidays,  and  so  few  op- 
portunities for  rational  recreation,  as 
our  ploughmen.  They  may  have  the 
right  to  go  to  some  annual  feeing- 
market,  and  out  of  this  solitary  feast 
the  poor  fellows  try  naturally  to  ex- 
tract as  much  pleasure  as  they  can, 
turning  the  day  into  *  carnival  of 
many-coloured  evil.  All  other  classes 
of  workpeople  have  their  occasional 
holiday — their  trip  by  an  excursion- 
tniin-^the  Saturday  afternoon,  in  a 
slack  season,  to  see  friends  and  kin- 
dred; but  no  such  pleasures  fall 
to  the  ploughman's  lot.  In  tlie. win- 
ter, indeed,  he  is  on  "short  time," 
but  what  is  done  to  make  his  even- 
ing hours  pleasant,  profitxible,  instruc- 
tive? In  the  agricultural  world  we 
shall  certainly  have  no  "lock-out," 
and  perhaps  no  "  strike,"  but  it  may 
be  wise,  at  least,  to  anticipate  possible 
contingencies  by  acts  of  kindness  and 
of  well-considered  indulgence.  The 
yawning  gulf  betwixt  the  high  and 
the  low  of  the  land  is  the  most  omin- 
ous evil  of  these  times,  and  should  be 
bridged  over  by  sjrmpathetic  commu- 
nication whilst  it  can.  The  wintry 
neglect  of  his  superiors  is  worse  to  bo 
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borne  by  the  labourer  than  the  cold 
of  his  miserable  cottage.  Let  us  listen 
to  Mr.  Stuart  on  an  evil  which  seems 
to  have  entered  like  iron  into  his 
kindly  soul.  Addressing  landlords,  he 
says— 

"Let  their  visits  and  their  smile  be 
frequently  seen  in  the  house  of  the  pooi^ 
est  cottar,  although  he  be  but  a  hired  la- 
bourer; for  not  fifty  years  ago,  that 
same  man  would  have  been  a  crofter^  or 
a  small  iarmer,  waiting  on  '  his  honour,* 
and  welcomed  by  *  his  honour,'  with  his 
rent  or  his  bondage.  That  he  is  not  so 
now,  is  owing  more  to  'his  honour's' 
change  of  customs  for  his  own  profit, 
than  to  the  cottar's  own  faulty  or  to  the 
profit  of  the  cottar's  own  social  position 
and  feelings.  Let  there  be  some  upmak- 
in^  then,  for  this  change,  so  far  as  such 
thmgs  can  be  made  up  for,  not  in  the 
shape  of  money,  but  in  that  which  his 
forefathers  valued  much  more  than 
money,  and  which  he  will  value  as  highly 
a^ain^  if  *  his  honour '  will  only  but  give 
him  time  and  means  whereby  he  may 
recover  his  self-esteem  and  his  proper 
training ;  and  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  most  valued  of  all  these  means 
would,  in  a  little  time,  be  *his  honour's' 
friendly  visits  to  his  humble  dwelling." 

Now  that  the  Scottish  people  know 
that  the  Duke  of  Bucelcueh  finds 
time  to  inquire  personally  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  on  his  csbites, 
no  proprietor,  however  ancient  his 
Knenge  and  proud  his  name,  will  be 
excused  who  fails  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise, or  who  fails  at  le:u8t  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourers who  cultivate  his  fields.  Per- 
sonal inquiry  we  would  recommend, 
although  it  should  not  lead  to  the  ren- 
derini(  of  one  cottage  more  comfortable* 
than  It  was  before.  We  recommend  it 
for  the  proprietor's  own  behoof  "  The 
most  certain  softeners  of  a  man's  moral 
skin,  and  sweeteners  of  his  blood,  are, 
I  am  sure,  domestic  intercourse  in  a 
happy  marriage^  and  intercourse  with 
the  poor,^  writes  Arnold;  and,  as  if 
he  had  felt  the  virtue  flowing  out  of 
such  intercourse,  he  repeats  the  thought 
thus  in  another  place,  "Prayer,  and 
kindly  intercourse  with  the  poor,  are 
the  two  great  safeguards  of  spiritual 
life."  One-half  the  world  does  not 
know  how  the  other  half  lives,  and 
one-half  of  the  bitterness  of  human 
life  arises  from  our  not  understanding 
one  another.    Little  do  the  great  ones 


of  the  earth  know  how  miidi  they  low 
by  avoiding  kindly  acquaintance  with 
poor  and  humble  neighbours. 

We  know  of  no  public  meeting  that 
has  taken  place  in  our  time,  where  the 
speeches  delivered  possessed  a  higher 
moral  value  than  those  that  fell  from 
the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  10th 
January  last.  The  turbulent,  dis- 
rupted, and  gloomy  condition  of  the 
manufacturing  classes,  rendered  them 
admirably  seasonable.  They  have 
shed  a  benignant  influence  over  the 
agricultural  community.  They  have 
awakened  hopes  that  were  growing 
faint,  and  fino  old  Scottish  feelings 
that  were  dying  out,  and  have  proved  a 
healing  anodyne  to  a  wound  that  was 
rankling  in  many  a  bosom.  The  open- 
ing speech  of  the  noble  chairman  we 
have  read  more  than  once,  and  ever 
with  renewed  delight.  Many  an  honest 
labourer  has  read  it  too,  with  glistening 
eye  and  joyful  heart,  and  its  perusal 
has  prepared  him  for  fighting  more  he- 
roically the  battle  of  his  life.  Some  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  noble  Duke  we 
cannot  withhold  from  our  columns : — 

"  He  thought  it  would  not  be  disputed 
that,  generally  speaking,  throughout 
Scotland,  the  habitations  of  these  labour- 
ers were  very  defective,  especially  in 
those  accommodations  for  comfort  and 
delicacy.  In  former  days  the  farm-ser- 
vant was  accommodated  in  the  farmer's 
house,  where  he  took  his  meals,  and  bo 
was  under  the  moral  control  of  his  em- 
ployers. But  now  the  farm-labourer 
was  put  into  a  bothy,  generally  a  most 
wretched  place  to  live  m,  and  often  the 
worst  building  on  the  farm,  lie  could 
not  blink  the  question  involved  in  the 
subject.  They  had  not  come  there  to 
*  bandy  compliments  to  one  another,  but 
to  speak  the  truth.  It  might  be  said  to 
him  and  those  who  came  there  to  find 
fault  with  the  present  sj-stem:  You 
ought  to  come  with  clean  hands,  and  be 
able  to  say  that  all  the  bothies  on  your 
estate  were  such  as  they  ought  to  be. 
lie  confessed  with  shame  that  he  could 
show  as  bad  specimens  on  his  property 
as  could  be  found  in  Scotland.  He 
would  not  conceal  it  that  the  condition 
of  many  of  the  cottages  on  his  estate  was 
as  bad  as  could  be.  How  this  state 
of  things  had  arif^cu  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  see.  .  .  .  He  examined  a 
number  of  their  cottages  himself,  and 
found  many  of  them  ouite  in  a  falling- 
down  state.  In  one  oi  them,  when  he 
took  a  box-bed  out  of  it,  down  came  the 
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root  Sacb  things  would  be  found  not 
so  Terj  UQCommon  if  these  cottages  were 
looked  into.  Then  what  an  evil  effect 
such  bouses  had  upon  the  moral  feelings 
of  those  who  occupied  them  1  Many  of 
the  persons  who  lived  in  them  were  high- 
ly educated, and  it  might  well  be  conceiv- 
ed that  a  person  of  retineniont  living  in  a 
place  lit  for  a  pig  would  be  discontent- 
ed, as  well  as  unhappy.  IIow  could  they 
expect,  when  they  saw  men,  women  and 
children  all  living  and  sleeping  in  one 
apartment,  that  they  could  be  otherwise 
than  demoralized  f  Could  they  wonder 
that  all  their  delicacy  of  feelinfir  was  de- 
stroyed f  Mothers  had  said  to  him,  how 
couid  they  bring  up  their  daughters  with 
respectability  when  there  was  not  that 
separation  of  rooms  which  there  ought  to 
be  f  Then  there  was  a  great  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  to  the 
landlord  taking  these  cottages  into  his 
hand.  They  said  they  must  nave  eveiy 
single  thing  under  their  own  control,  it 
was  all  very  well  for  them  to  say  that  as 
regarded  the  lodgment  of  their  domestic 
and  special  farm-servants,  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  all  the  cottages  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  should  belong  to  the  farmer. 
He  did  not  think  that  it  was  right  that 


the  farm-labourer  should  be  bound  down 
to  work  for  one  man  only.  But  th»  per- 
son who  really  benefited  by  the  landlord 
taking  the  cottage  into  his  own  hands 
was  the  farm-labourer  himself;  and  he 
had  seen  the  moral  effect  produced  by 
providing  better  houses  for  this  class  of 
labourers,  in  a  quarter  where  thieving 
and  poaching  had  formerly  been  the 
disgrace  of  the  people  ;  but  since  their 
houses  were  improved,  there  was  a  great 
and  beneficial  reformation  i^these  re- 
spects. It  was  really  gratifying  to  see 
the  change  which  took  place  in  the  feel- 
ings of  these  people  towards  their  land- 
lord, when  they  knew  he  was  taking  an 
interest  in  their  welfare.  Here,  when  he 
passed,  they  showed  they  regarded  him 
as  their  friend,  and  were  not  filled  with 
unpleasant  suspicions  about  him."* 

The  gems  in  the  ducal  coronet  never 
emitted  a  tenderer  or  more  fascinating 
ray  than  when  its  noble  owner  en- 
tered the  lowly  cottage  on  his  mission 
of  kindness,  and  since  the  precediog 
scntunents  were  spoken,  we  believe 
that  from  many  a  Scottish  heart  the 
fervent  prayer  has  been  sent  to  hea- 
ven's gate,  that  "  the  good  Buccleuch  " 
may  long  be  spared  to  his  country. 


ALEXANDER    SMITH  8    FOEMS. 


Some  time  ag-o  a  volume  of  poems 
appeared,  over  which  there  arose  a 
.great  roar  of  critical  battle,  like  tlie 
conflict  over  the  dead  Valerius,  when 
•*  Titus  pulled  him  by  the  foot,  and 
Aulus  by  the  head.''^  Many  hailed 
the  author  as  a  true  poet,  and  prophe- 
sied his  coming  greatness ;  others  fast- 
ener! on  obvious  defects,  and  moused 
tlie  book  like  Snunr  the  joiner  tearing- 
Thisbe's  mantle  in  his  character  of  Hon. 
Now  that  the  hubbub  has  subsided, 
our  still  small  voice  may  be  heard. 

The  poet  in  question  has  at  once  . 
deprecated  and  defied  criticism  in  a 
sonnet,  (p.  232). 

**  There  bare  been  vast  display*  of  critic  wit 
O'er  those  who  vainly  flutter  feeble  wings, 
Nor  rise  an  inch  'bovo  ground,  —  weak  poet- 

liogs ! 
And  on  them  to  the  death  men's  brows  are 

knit. 
Ye  men  !  ye  rritics !  seems^t  so  very  fit 
They  on  a  stnnn  of  Laughter  should  be  blowa 
0»er  the  world's  edge  to  Limbo  ?  Be  it  known, 
Ye  men !  ye  critics!  that  beneath  the  son 


The  chiefest  woe  is  this« — when  all  alone, 
And  strong  as  life,  a  soul's  great  currents  run 
Poesy-ward,  like  rivers  to  the  sea, 
But  never  reach't.    Critic,  let  that  soul  moan 
In  its  own  hell,  without  a  kick  from  thee. 
Kind  Death,  kiss  gently,  ease  this  weary  one  1^ 

Alexander  Smith  Ls  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong.  It  is  true  that,  throned 
in  his  judicial  chair,  the  critic,  more 
intent  on  displaying  his  own  powers 
than  on  doing  justipe  to  his  subject, 
is  apt  to  drop  the  mild  and  equal 
scales,  and  brandish  the  trenchant 
glittering  sword.  He  ought  to  say  in 
his  heiirt,  Peradventure  there  shall  be 
found  ten  fine  lines  in  this  book — I  will 
not  destroy  it  for  ten^s  sake. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
class  to  which  forbearance  would  be 
misapplied  and  criminal.  It  would 
too  much  resemble  our  prison  disci- 
pline, where  Mr.  William  Sykes,  after 
a  long  course  of  outrages  on  humani- 
ty, is  shut  up  in  a  palace,  treated  like 
a  prodigal  son,  and  presently  convert- 
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ed  to  Christianity.  An  absurd  mono- 
nianinc,  who,  Uko  Joanna  Southcoto, 
mistakinrj  a  dropsical  disorder  for  the 
divine  afflatus,  and  demanding  wor- 
ship on  no  better  grounds  than  the 
greatness  of  his  own  blown  conceit, 
may,  by  mere  force  of  impudent  pre- 
tension, induce  a  host  of  ignorant  fol- 
lowers to  have  faith  in  him,  ought  to 
be* exposed  and  ridiculed.  Not  sa- 
vagely, nerhaps,  for  the  first  offence ; 
the  pantaloons  should  bo  loosed  with 
a  paternal  hand,  and  the  scourge 
mildly  applied.  If  he  still  persists  in 
misdfjing,  it  should  be  laid  on  till  the 
blood  comes. 

But  Alexander  Smith  is  far  from 
coming  under  the  latter  denomination. 
A  writer,  especially  a  young  writer, 
should  be  judged  by  his  fi?st;  and 
there  is  enough  excellence  in  the  vo- 
lume to  cover  many  more  sins  than  it 
contains,  though  they  4u*e  numerous. 
And  while  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  fine  poetic  soul,  however  sen- 
sitive will  «  let  itself  be  snuffed  out 
by  an  article,"  yet  there  have  been 
instances  where  undue  severity  has 
defrauded  a  writer  of  his  just  fame  for 
many  a  long  year;  and  though  the 
critic,  in  the  end,  has  been  compelled 
to  render  up  the  mesne  profits  of  ap- 
plause, yet  that  is  small  consolation 
for  the  sense  of  wrong,  and  the  depri- 
vation of  merited  influence  and  repu- 
tation. 

While  foreign  writers  sketch  us  as 
the  most  matter-of-fact  and  pudding- 
eating  of  peoples  —  while  we  pique 
ourselves  on  sturdy  John  Bullism, 
and  cheerfully  accept  the  portrait  of 
an  absurd  old  gentleman  in  a  black 
coat,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and 
gaiters,  with  his  hands  in  his  well- 
filled  breeches  pockets,  as  a  just  im- 
personation of  the  genius  of  the  na^ 
tion,  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  a  poet 
never  had  such  a  certainty  of  being 
appreciated  in  England  as  now.  Fit 
audience  is  no  longer  few.  Let  him 
sound  as  high  a  note  as  ho  can  for 
the  life  of  him,  he  will  yet  find  echoes 
enough  to  constitute  fame.  There 
are  homes  in  England  almost  as  com- 
mon OS  hothouses,  whore  fine  criti- 
cism is  nightly  conversation  —  where 
appreciators,  as  true  as  any  one  who  re- 
view in  newspapers,  hail  a  good  and 
great  writer  as  a  pcrsonS  friend. 
Hero  may  be  found  all  the  elements 


necessary  for  the  recognition  of  merit 
and  tlie  detection  of  imposture.  Stur- 
dy good  sense  refuses  to  believe  in 
gaudy  pretension ;  keen  logic  exposes 
emptiness  ;  enthusiastic  youth  glows 
at  the  high  thought,  the  splendid 
image;  and  the  soft  feminine  nature 
responds,  with  ready  tears  and  un- 
euppresscd  sighings,  to  all  legitimate 
appeals  to  the  heart. 

With  such  tribunals  more  plentiful 
than  county  courts,  a  man  is  no  longer 
justified  in  decrying  fsime,  or  appeal- 
ing  for  justice  to  posterity.  It  must 
be  an  outward  accident,  mdced,  that 
cheats  an  author  of  his  due,  when  so 
many  are  eager  to  exchange  praise 
for  his  fine  gold.  The  demand  for 
excellence  in  authorship  exceeds  the 
supply ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  keen 
reaaers  who,  having  traversed  the 
realms  of  English  poesy,  yet  thirst 
for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 
Therefore,  if  an  ardent  spirit  finds  the 
world  deaf  to  his  utterances,  let  him 
search  uncomplainmgly  for  the  fault 
in  his  own  mind,  and  never  rashly 
conclude  that  for  his  fondly  believed- 
in  powers  of  thought  and  expression 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  sympathetic  public. 
Especially  m  poetry  is  the  appetite 
of  the  time  unsatisfied;  mediocnty, 
which  should  be  inadmissible,  is  in- 
dulgently received,  and  tlie  poets  of 
established  reputation  are  on  every 
shelf.  Editions  of  Shakspeare  ap- 
pear in  i)erplexing  numbers,  and  the 
rusty  armour  in  which  a  champion  for 
his  text  appears,  is  contended  for  as  if 
it  were  the  heaven-forged  panoply  of 
Achilles. 

Mr.  Smith  leaves  his  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  fame  open  to  doubt.  One 
might  almost  f:mcy  him  a  poet  who, 
having  desired  fame  too  ardently  in 
his  hot  youth,  had  discovered  its  emp- 
tiness in  riper  age.  A  sonnet  is  do- 
voted  to  the  depreciation  of  fame; 
whereas  Walter,  in  the  Life-drama, 
is  more  than  enthusiastic  to  achieve 
it.  We  have  no  doubt  the  ardent 
wishes  which  Mr.  Smith  expresses 
through  his  hero  are  genuine,  and  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  sonnet  is  a  phi- 
losophy he  only  fancies  he  has  ac- 
quired. Combativencss  may  inspire 
the  soldier  to  achievement,  rivalry 
the  statesman ;  both  may  be,  in  some 
measure,  indifferent  to  other  fame 
than  the  applause  of  their  contempo 
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nries.  Bnt  it  ia  in  vain  for  the  poet 
to  express  indifference  to  tho  opinion 
of  the  world  and  of  posterity.  Why 
has  he  written,  except  that  thoughts 
bearing  his  impress  may  sound  m  the 
ears  of  the  future,  and  that  the  eciioes 
they  arouse  may  convey  to  him,  in 
ht»  sUont  resting-place,  tidings  of  the 
cheerful  day,  assuring  him  of  a  tenure 
in  tho  earth  he  loved,  and  a  lasting, 
pofiition  among  the  raco  who  were  his 
brothers?  What  would  not  man  do 
to  securo  remembrance  after  death? 
For  this  Erostratus  burnt  Diana's 
temple ;  for  this  tho  Pyramids  were 
built,  and  built  in  vain ;  for  this  kings 
have  destroyed  nations;  for  this  the 
care-worn  money-getter  gives  his  life 
to  tho  founding  of  a  wealthy  name ; 
and  if  a  man  may  gain  it  more  effec- 
tually by  the  simple  publishing  of 
thoughts,  whose  conception  was  to 
him  a  pleasure,  let  him  be  thankful 
that  what  all  so  ardently  desire  was 
granted  to  him  on  such  easy  terms, 
and  that  he  may  continue  to  oe  a  real 
presence  on  this  earth,  when  most  of 
his  contemporaries  arc  as  though  they 
had  never  been. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that 
when  a  young  poet  publishes  a  work 
wherein  tho  hero  expresses  an  ardent 
desire  for  fame,  the  poet  is  himself 
speaking  through  tho  character,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  ho  proposes 
to  achieve  it.  Mr.  Smith  tolls  us, 
through  his  hero,  that  his  plan  for 
immortalising  himself  is  "  to  sot  this 
age  to  iTiusic."  That,  he  says,  is  the 
great  work  before  the  poet  now. 

To  set  this  ago  to  music! — ^*ti3  a 
phrase  we  have  heard  before  of  lato 
years.  Never  was  an  ago  so  intent 
upon  self  glorification  as  this.  Like 
the  American  nation,  it  spends  half  its 
time  looldng  in  tho  glass;  and,  like 
it)  always  with  tho  same  loudi^'-ex- 
prcsscd  approbation  of  what  the  mir- 
ror reveals.  It  has  long  been  its  habit 
to  talk  its  own  praises,  and  now  they 
must  bo  sung.  When  polkas  were 
first  introduced,  many  familiar  sounds 
were  parodied,  to  give  character  to 
tunes  of  the  new  measure.  Among 
these  was  the  Railway-polka,  in  which 
the  noiso  of  tho  wheels  and  the  clatter 
of  machinery  were  admirably  imitat- 
ed ;  while  a  startling  reality  was  given 
to  the  whole,  by  tho  occasional  hoarse 
scream  of  the  engine.     Now,  we  fear 


that  the  effort  of  a  poet  to  sot  the  age 
to  music  would  result  in  something 
resembling  the  railway  polka — some- 
thing more  creditable  as  a  work  of  in- 
genuity than  of  art,  and  embodying 
more  appeals  to  the  sense  than  to  tho 
heart  or  tlie  imagination.  To  him 
who  stands  apart  from  tho  rush  and 
roar,  the  many  voices  of  the  ago  con- 
vey a  mingled  sound  that  would 
scarcely  seem  musiciil  even  to  the 
dreaming  ear  of  a  poet. 

We  see  the  spirit  of  tho  middle  ages 
— ^the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  and 
superstitious  faith— H)f  deepest  earnest- 
ness, and  of  bigotry  springing  out  of 
that  earnestness — reflected  in  Dante's 
page.  Spenser  shows  us  tho  days  of 
the  plume  and  the  spear,  when  the 
beams  of  chivalry  yet  gilded  the  earth, 
when  the  motto  of  noble  youth  was 
— God  and  my  lady.  Another  phase  of 
the  saiuo  era — the  era  of  romantic 
discovery  and  adventuro,  when  there 
were  yot  fairies  on  the  green,  and  en- 
chanted isles  in  tho  ocean — ^reappears 
in  tho  works  of  Shakespeare.  Pope  has 
fixed  for  ever  tho  time  of  courtliness, 
of  external  polish  and  artificial  graces 
— ^the  time  when  woman  was  no  more 
divine — when  Una  had  degenerated 
into  Chi  00 — when  love  had  given  place 
to  intrigue,  devotion  to  foppery,  faith 
to  reasoning  ;  yet  a  pleasant  and  > 
graceful  timo.  And  it  is  no  wonder 
thai  the  poet,  now,  feeling  that  he  too 
possesses  "  the  vision  and  tho  faculty 
divine,"  should  long  to  leave  his  name, 
not  drifting  over  space,  but  anchored 
firmly  on  the  times  he  lived  in. 

But  none  of  these  old  poets  went  to 
work  with  tho  deliberate  intention  of 
setting  his  age  to  music.  Whore  that, 
so  far  as  we  can  soo  tho  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  has  been  done,  it  is  bo- 
cause  tho  poet  lived  so  much  among 
the  characteristic  men  and  scenes  of 
his  age,  that  his  mind,  more  impres- 
sionablo  and  more  true  in  its  impres- 
sions than  others,  was  imbued  with 
its  spirit,  and  moulded  to  its  forms ;  so 
that,  whatever  his  mind  transmitted 
was  coloured  by  those  hues,  and 
swayeJ  by  those  outlines.  The  poet 
did  not  hunt  about  for  tho  characteris- 
tics of  his  age,  and  then  deliberately 
embody  them:  he  chose  a  congenial 
theme  when  it  offered  itself,  and  it, 
unconsciously  to  him,  became  a  pic- 
ture of  a  phase  of  the  timo.     When 
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our  age,  too,  is  set  to  miuic,  if  ever, 
it  will  be  in  this  way. 

If  ever — For  ages  of  the  worid,  aa 
worthy  of  note  perchance  as  this,  and 
more  rich  in  materials  for  poetry,  have 
passed  away  without  being  set  to  miu 
sic.  Every  great  change  of  society, 
and  of  mankind^s  opinion,  does  not 
necessarily  call  for  a  poet  to  sing  it. 
It  may  be  more  suitably  reproduced 
through  some  other  medium  than 
verae — ^in  newspapers,  for  instance,  or 
in  advertising  vans.  Of  course,  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  say  a  word 
against  this  age  of  ours  ;  he  could 
expect  nothing  less  tlian  to  be  imme- 
diatoly  bonneted,  like  an  injudicious 
elector  who  has  hissed  the  popular 
candidate:  yet  we  would  have  liked 
Alexander  8mith  to  indicate  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  intends  to  seek 
his  materials.  Does  he  see  anything 
heroic  in  an  ardent  desire  to  secure 
ease  and  comfort  at  the  cost  of  many 
old  and  once  respectable  superstitions, 
such  OS  honour  and  dutv?  Can  he 
throw  over  the  cotton  trade  "  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore  ?"  Or 
is  popular  oratory  distinguished  by 
"thoughts  that  breathe  and  words 
that  burn  ?"  Will  the  railway  station 
and  the  electric  telegraph  figure  pic- 
turesquely in  the  poet's  dream  ?  Yet, 
when  the  age  is  set  to  music,  these 
chords  will  be  not  the  most  subdued 
in  the  composition.  Mr.  Macaulaysaid 
about  as  much  as  could  be  said  for 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  when  he  drew  a 
contrast  in  popular  prose  between  the 
present  and  the  past  Had  he  tried 
the  subject  In  poetry,  he  would  have 
found  the  task  much  less  congenial 
than  when  he  sung  so  manfully  "  how 
well  •  Horatiud  kept  the  bridge,  in  the 
brave  days  of  old." 

Alexander  Smith  has  one  charac- 
teristic in  common  with  Tennyson,  the 
author  of  FestuSj  and  some  other 
poets  of  the  thne.  All  seem  to  have 
great  power  in  the  regions  of  the 
dreary.  Their  gaiety  is  spasmodic; 
when  Uiey  smile,  'tis  like  Patience  on 
a  monument,  as  if  Grief  wore  sitting 
opposite.  If  this  is  tlieh*  way. of  set- 
ting the  ago  to  music,  'tis,  if  most 
musical,  yet  most  melancholy.  Ten- 
nyson, who  possesses  the  power  of 
conveying  the  sentiment  of  dreariness 
beyond  most  poets  that  ever  lived, 
generally  selects  some  suitable  subject 


for  the  exenase  of  it,  such  as  Mariana 
in  the  Moated  Grange ;  but  Mr.  Smith's 
hero,  and  Festus,  are  miserable  from 
choice,  and  revel  in  their  unaccount- 
able woe,  like  the  character  in  Pea- 
cock's  novel,  whose  notion  of  making 
himself  agreeable  consists  in  saying, 
"Let  us  all  be  unhappy  together." 
Not  thus,  O  Alexander?  sounds  the 
keynote  of  the  genial  soul  of  a  great 
poet. 

Our  author's  notion  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  crushing  affliction  is  altogether 
peculiar.  A  particular  friend  of  hia 
hero,  after  becoming  quite  blaMphem- 
ous  because  he  wanted  "■  to  let  loose 
some  music  on  the  world,"  and 
couldn't  (p.  137),  commits  suicide  on 
a  mountain,  though  whether  by  rope, 
razor,  or  prussic  acid,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. However,  b^ing  deranged, 
he  no  doubt  received  Christian  burial. 
And  Mr.  Smith,  speaking  for  himself 
in  the  sonnet  already  quoted,  says 
that — 

"Beneath  the  Bun 
The  chiefest  woe  is  tbia—When  «11  al«*iie, 
And  strong  as  life,  a  soul's  great  curreuts  ran 
Posey-ward,  like  rtrers  to  the  aea, 
But  never  reach  it." 

The  chiefest  woe! — the  chiefest» 
Alexander!  Neither  Job  nor  Jere- 
miah have  enrolled  it  among  human 
afflictions.  Is  there  no  starvation, 
nor  pain,  nor  death  in  the  world? 
Is  the  income-tax  repealed?  We 
appeal  from  Alexander  in  traxail 
of  a  sonnet,  with  small  hope  of  safe 
delivery  to  Alexander  in  the  tooth- 
ache, and  wo  are  confident  he  ^vilI 
change  his  opinion.  Let  him  look 
at  Hogarth's  "Distressed  Poet,"  and 
see  what  it  is  that  moves  his  sympa- 
thy there.  Not  the  perplexity  of  the 
poor  poet  himself — that  raises  only  an 
irreverent  smile— but  the  poor  good 
pretty  wife  raising  her  household  eyes 
meekly  and  wondoringly  to  the  loud 
milkwoman,  their  inexorable  creditor 
— the  piece  of  meat  that  w^  to  form 
their  scanty  dinner,  abstracted  by 
the  felonious  starveling  of  a  cur, — 
these  touch  on  deeper  woes  than  the 
head-scratching  distress  of  the  unpro- 
ductive poet 

To  return  to  Mr.  Smith's  idea  of 
sotting  the  age  to  music.  The  first 
requisite  clearly  is,  that  the  musician 
shall  be  pre-eminently  a  man  of  the 
age.    It  is  at  once  evident  that  old- 
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fatiiloned  people^  with  any  lingterln^ 
remiuiDts  of  the  heroic  or  dark  ages 
sboat  their  ideas,  would  be  quito  out 
of  place  here.  None  but  liberals  and 
progresaionista  need  apply.  These  are 
so  plentiful  that  there  will  be  no  diflli- 
calty  in  finding  a  great  number  who 
embody  the  moat  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  the  time.  Having  got  the 
man  of  tlie  age,  a  tremendous  diffi- 
culty occurs.  We  are  very  much 
afhud  there  will  not  only  be  nothing 
poetical  in  the  cast  of  his  ideas,  but 
that  ho  will  be  the  embodiment  of 
everything  that  is  prosaic.  Call  to 
mind,  O  Alexander !  the  qualities  es- 
sential to  a  poet — at  the  same  time, 
picture  to  yourself  a  Man  of  the  Age 
—and  then  fancy  what  kind  of  music 
yon  will  extract  from  him.  Set  the 
age  to  music,  quotha!  Set  the  Stocks 
to  music. 

Having  thus  signally  failed  to  point 
out  how  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  we 
will  tell  Alexander  how  it  will  not  be 
done.  Not  by  uttering  unmeaning 
complaints  agamst  Fate  and  Heaven, 
and  other  names  of  similar  import 
which  we  will  not  set  down  here,  like 
a  dog  baying  the  moon.  Not  by  ut- 
tering profane  rant,  which  as  it  would 
not  have  been  justified  by  the  mad 
despair  of  a  Lear  or  an  Othello,  is 
horribly  nonsensical  in  the  mouth  of 
a  young  gentleman  who  ought  to  have 
taken  a  blue  pill  because  his  liver  waa 
out  of  order.  Not  by  pouring  forth 
floods  of  images  and  conceits  which 
afford  no  perception  of  the  idea  their 
author  would  convey.  Not  by  making 
the  moon  and  the  sea  appear  in  such 
a  variety  of  ridiculous  characters  that 
we  shall  never  again  stroll  by  moon- 
light on  the  shore  without  seeing 
something  comical  in  the  aspect  of 
the  deep  and  the    heavenly   bodies. 

Not  by But  we  have  just  lighted 

on  a  passage  which  proves  that  Mr. 
Smith  knows  what  is  right  as  well  as 
anybody  can  tell  him : — 

•*  Yet  one  word  more— 
Sirive  for  the  poet*s  crown,  but  ne*er  forget 
llow  poor  are  fancy's  bluoine  to  thoughtful 
fraita.'* 

And  again — 

**Poet  he  waa  not  in  the  larger  senae— 
He  could  write  pearls,  but   he  could  never 

write 
A  poem  round  and  perfect  aa  a  star. 

That  is  the  point    Not  to  dismiss 


images  unprotected  on  the  world,  like 
Mr.  Winkle*8  shots — which,  we  are  in- 
formed, were  •'unfortunate  foundlings 
cast  loose  upon  society,  and  billeted 
nowhere" — but  to  mature  a  worthy 
leading  idea,  wailing,  watching,  fos- 
tering it  till  it  is  full-grown  and  sym- 
metrical in  its  growth;  and  from 
which  the  lesser  ideas  and  images 
shnll  spring  as  naturally,  necessarily, 
and  with  as  excellent  effect  of  adorn- 
ment, as  leaves  from  the  tree. 

Whether  Alexander  can  do  this, 
yet  remains  to  be  proved.  Some  of 
the  rcqui»«ites  ho  pobsessos  in  a  high 
decree.  Force,  picluresqueness  of 
conception,  and  musical  expression, 
all  of  which  he  has  displayed,  will  do 
great  thin<^s  when  giving  utterance  to 
a  theme  well  cho&en  ana  well  design- 
ed; but  at  present  they  only  tell  us, 
like  a  harp  swept  by  the  wind,  of  the 
melodies  slumbering  in  the  chords. 
Such  is  the  iEolian  character  of  tho 
Life-drama — (itful,  wild,  melancholy, 
often  suggestive  of  something  exqui- 
sitely sweet  and  graceful,  but  faint, 
fugitive,  and  incoherent.  When  our 
poet  sounds  a  strain  worthy  of  the 
instrument,  our  paeans  shall  accom- 
pany and  swell  the  chorus  of  ap- 
plause. 

The  sonnets,  as  conveying  tangiblo 
ideas,  and  such  as  excite  interest  and 
sympathy,  have  greatly  exalted  our 
opinion  of  the  poet's  powers.  They 
have  not  been  much  quoted  as  yet  by 
any  of  his  discerning  admirers,  per- 
haps  because  there  is  little  or  nothing 
in  them  but  what  a  plain  man  may  un- 
derstand, and  they  contain  few  allusions 
to  the  ocean  or  any  of  the  planets. 
But  here  is  one  showing  a  fine  pic- 
ture— a  picture  that  appeals  to  the 
imngination  and  the  heart.  It  is  at 
once  manly  and  pathetic,  represent- 
ing a  friendless,  but  independent  and 
a.spiring  genius : —   •" 


**  Joy,  like  a  stream  flows  through  the  Christ- 

man  streets, 
But  I  am  sitting  in  my  silent  room — 
BittiDg  all  silent  in  congenial  gUM>m. 
To-night,   while   half   the    world   the   other 

greets 
With  smiles,  and  grasping  hands,  and  drinks, 

and  meats, 
I  sit  and  rouse  on  my  poetic  doom. 
Like  the  dim  scent  within  a  budded  rose, 
A  Joy  is  folded  in  my  heart ;  and  when 
]  think  on  poets  nurtured  *mong  the  throee, 
And  hy  the  lowly  hearths  of  common  i 
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Think  of  tbelr  works,  some  sons,  some  swell- 
ing ode, 
With  iror^eout  music  glowing  to  ft  close, 
Deep-mufllud  as  the  dead-march  or  a  sod — 
My  heart  Is  burning  to  be  one  of  those/' 


As  Merciitio  E>ays,  "Is  not  this 
better,  now,  than  groaning?  Now 
art  thou  sensible — now  art  thou  Ro- 
meo." We  hope  he  will  bo  "  one  of 
those,"  and  thinii  he  rany.  Only  ho 
must  believe  that,  however  fine  and 
rare  the  poetic  faculties  he  has  evinced, 
thoy  cannot  produce  anything  for  pos- 
terity of  themselves,  but  must  build  on 
a  foundntion  of  thought  and  art. 

We  are  afraid,  tliough  we  have  not 
descended  to  verbal*  criticism,  but 
have  only  indicated  essential  f:iuUs, 
that  Alexander  will  think  we  have 
treated  liis  book  in  an  irreverent 
spirit ;  but,  nevertludess,  it  is  a  truly 
paternal  one.  Even  in  such  mood 
did  we  de.il,  of  late,  with  our  own  be- 
loved first-born,  heir  of  his  mother's 
charms  and  his  father's  virtues  —  a 
fine,  clever  fullow,  in  whom  his  parents 
take  immense  pride,  though  we  judi- 
ciously conceal  it  for  fear  of  increasing 
the  conceit  which  is  already  somewhat 
conspicuous  in  his  bearing.  We  rather 
think  he  had  been  led  astray  by  the 
example  of  that  young  Bcoundril 
Jones,  who  threatened  to  hang  him- 
self if  his  mother  didn^t  give  him  five- 
and-twenty  shillings  to  pay  his  score 
at  the  pastry  cook's,  and  so  terrified 
the  poor  lady  into  compliance^  How- 
ever that  may  bo,  our  offspring, 
George,  being  denied  of  late,  some 
unreasonable  requests,  strjiighlway 
went  into  sulky  heroics — spoko  of 
himself  as  an  outcast — stalked  about 
with  a  gloomy  air  in  dark  corners  of 
the  shrubbery  with  his  arms  folded — 
smiled  about  twice  a-day,  in  a  with- 
ering' and  savago  manner,  though  his 
natural  dispoyltion  is  cheerful  and  in- 
clined to  fun — and  begged  to  decline 
to  hold  any  further  intercourse  with 
his  relatives.  He  kept  up  the  brood- 
ing and  injured  character  with  great 
consistency  (except  that  he  always 
came  regularly  to  meals,  and  eat 
them  with  his  customary  uppetite, 
which  is  a  very  fine  and  healthy  one), 
and  was  encouraged  ia  it  by  his 
grandmother,  who,  between  ourselves, 
reader,  is  a  rather  silly  old  woman, 
much  given  in  her  youth  to  maud- 
lin    sentimentalism,    and    Wertcrism, 


and  bad  forms  of  Byronism.  Sbe 
would  take  him  aside,  pat  his  head, 
kiss  his  cheek,  and  call  him  her  poor 
dear  boy,  and  slip  money  into  his 
pocket,  which  ho  neither  thanked  her 
for,  nor  offered  to  refuse ;  and  he  be- 
came mure  firmly  persuaded  than  ever, 
that  he  was  one  of  tiie  most  ill. used 
young  heroes  that  e\^er  existed.  This 
we  were  sorry  to  see — like  Mrs.  Quick- 
ly, we  cannot  abide  swaggerers — and 
we  bethought  ourselves  of  a  remedy. 
Somo  parents  would  have  got  in*  a 
rage  and  thrashed  him — ^but  he  is  a 
plucky  young  fellow,  and  this  would 
only  have  caused  him  to  consider 
himself  a  martyr;  others  would  have 
mildly  reasoned  with  him — but  this 
would  have  given  his  fault  too  in.porC 
ant  and  serious  an  air,  so  wo  tiealed 
him  to  a  Httle  irony  and  ridicule- 
caustic,  not  contemptuous,  and  more 
comical  than  spiteful.  Just  before 
beginning  this  course  of  treatment,  wo 
happened  to  overhear  him  making 
love,  in  the  library,  to  Charlotte  Jones 
(sister  of  the  before-mentioned  ad- 
mirer of  confectionary),  a  great,  fst, 
lymphatic  girl,  who  was  spending  a 
few  days  with  her  sisters,  and  who 
iias  no  more  sentiment  or  passion  in 
her  than  so  much  calipee.  However, 
he  seemed  to  have  quite  enough  for 
both,  and  poured  forth  his  romantic 
devotion  with  a  fervid  fluency  which 
I  suspect  must  bo  the  result  of  prac- 
tice— for  the  young  Kcanip  is  prwo- 
cious,  and  conceived  his  first  passion, 
at  the  ago  of  nine,  for  a  fine  young 
womun  of  four-and-twenty.  Char- 
lotte, working  away  the  white  at  a 
great  cabbage-rose,  not  unlike  her- 
self, which  s'lc  is  embroidering  in 
worsted,  listened  to  his  raptures  with 
a  lethargic  calmness  contrasting 
strongly  with  tho  impassioned  air  of 
the  youth,  who  was  no  doubt  readvw 
like  Walter,  Mr.  Smith's  hero,  for  the' 
consideration  of  a  kiss  (if  the  placid 
object  of  his  alTcclions  would  have 
consented  to  such  an  impropriety),  to 
"take  Death  at  a  flying-leap'* — whicli 
is  undoubtedly  the  mos^t  astonishing 
instance  of  aoility  on  record  since  the 
cow  jumped  over  tho  Uioon  to  the 
tune  of  **Hi,  diddle,  didale."  Our 
entrance,  just  when  ho  had  got  on  his 
knees,  and  was  going  to  lake  her 
hand,  somewhat  disconcerted  him : 
and  we  turned  the  incident  to  such 
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advantage,  thst  our  very  first  jest  at 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  family 
caused  htm  (the  boy  has  a  fine  sense 
of  humour)  to  retire  precipitately  from 
the  room,  for  fear  he  should  com- 
promise  his  dignity  by  exploding  in 
laughter.  He  strove  to  preserve  his 
gloomy  demeanour  for  a  day  or  two ; 
but  finding  it  of  no  effect  to  maintain 
a  stem  scowl  on  his  forehead,  while  his 
mouth  expanded  in  an  unwilling  grin,he 
gave  up  the  attempt ;  and  now  greets 
any  allusion  to  his  former  tragedy  airs 
with  as  hearty  a  laugh  as  anybody. 

Our  impression  is  very  strong  that 
Mr.  Smith  is  not  himself  satisfied  with 
his  work,  and  that  the  undiscrimi- 
oating  applause  he  has  met  with  in 
some  quarters  will  not  deceive  him. 
He  must  know  that  the  ornaments  of 
the  Life-drama  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  framework,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter is  too  loosely  put  together  to  float 
far  down  the  crowded  stream  of  time. 
He  has  a  strong  leaning  to  mysticism, 
a  common  vice  of  the  times,  and  should 
therefore  exclude  carefully  all  ideas 
which  he  cannot  render  clear  to  him- 
self, and  all  expressions  which  fail  to 
convey  his  meaning  clearly  to  others. 
He  should  remember  that^  though  a 
fine  image  may  be  welcomed  for  its 
own  sake,  yet,  as  a  ruLe,  similes  and 
images  are  only  admissible  as  ilius- 
tnitions,  and  if  they  do  not  render  the 
parent  thought  more  clear,  they  ren- 
der it  more  cloudy.  His  ^at  want 
is  a  proper  root-idea,  and  mtelligible 
theme  which  shall  command  the  sym- 
pathies of  other  minds ;  these  obtain- 
ed, he  will  shake  his  faults  like  dew- 
drops  from  his  mane;  and  he  will 
find  that  his  tropes,  thus  disciplined, 
will  not  only  obtain  double  force  from 
their  fitness,  but  will  also  be  intrinsi- 
cally finer  than  the  random  growths 
of  accident  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Smith, 
through  his  spokesman,  Walter,  men- 
tions a  plan  for  a  poem,  his  ^  loved 
and  chosen  theme,''  (p.  38).    He  says, 


**  I  will  begin  in  the  oldest— Fur  in  God, 
When  all  the  ages,  and  all  suns  and  worida, 
And  souls  of  men  and  angels  lay  in  Him, 
Like  unborn  forests  in  an  acorn  cup." 

A  prospect,  the  mere  sketch  of  which 
fills  us  with  concern.  If  we  thoua[ht 
he  would  listen,  we  would  say — No, 
Mr.  Smith ;  don*t  begin  in  the  oldest — 
leave  the  *<  dead  eternities"  aJone, 
and  don't  let  your  "  first  chorus,"  on 
any  account,  be  ^  the  shouting  of  the 
morning  stars."  Rather  begin,  as 
you  propose  to  end,  with  "silence," 
than  in  this  melancholy  way.  Let 
your  thoughts  be  based  on  the  unalter- 
able emotions  of  the  heart,  not  on  the 
wild  driftings  of  the  fancy.  Observe 
all  that  strongly  appeals  to  the  feelings 
of  others  and  of  yourself — let  art  as- 
sist you  to  select  and  to  combine— your 
warm  imagination  will  give  life  to  the 
conception,  and  your  powers  of  fancy, 
and  language  will  vividly  express  it 
Don^t  set  down  any  odd  conceit  that 
may  strike  you  about  the  relation  of 
the  sea  and  the  stars,  and  the  moon ; 
but  when  you  conceive  an  image 
which,  besides  being  fine  in  itself, 
shall  bear  essential,  not  accidental, 
relation  to  some  part  of  your  theme, 
put  it  by  till  your  main  subject,  in> 
its  natural  expansion,  affords  it  a 
fittin?  place. 

Following  this  course,  we  trust  that' 
Alexander  will  prove  worthy  of  the 
many  illustrious  scions  of  the  house 
of  Smith  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  since  Adam,  and  maintain,, 
its  precedence  over  the  houses  of 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.  Syd<;^ 
ney  the  Reverend — Horace  and  James 
of  the  Rejected  Addresses — and  Wil- 
liam, of  the  modest  and  too  obscure 
dramas  (noticed  by  us  before),  might 
well  become  prouder  of  the  patronymic 
to  which  they  have  already  lent  lustre, 
when  Alexander,  mellowed  by  time, 
and  taught  by  thought  and  experi- 
ence, shall  have  produced  his  next 
and  riper  work. 
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Tms  extremely  interesting  work  of 
Dr.  Hecker's  consists  of  three  sereral 
treatises,  or  historical  sketches,  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  and  hero  col- 
lected in  a  single  volume.  They  are 
translated  and  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Sydenham  Society — 
a  society  which  has  been  the  means  of 
introducingto  the  medical  profession, 

•  and  to  the  jBnglish  reader,  some  of  the 
most  eminent  works  of  German  phy- 
sicians and  physiologists.  It  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  their  publications  are  of 
the  popular  and  amusing  descriplion 
of  the  one  we  have  selected  for  notice ; 

I  but,  speaking  of  them  as  a  series,  they 
are  of  that  high  philosophic  charac- 
ter which  must  render  them  accep- 
table to  every  man  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. How  far  they  are  accessible 
to  the  public  at  large  we  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing,  nor  whether  the 
purchase  of  any  single  volume  is  a 
practicable  matter  to  a  non-subscriber; 
out,  at  all  events,  means,  we  think, 
ouffht  to  be  taken  to  place  the  whole 
series  on  the  shelves  of  every  public 
library. 

-  The  great  plague  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  called  in  Germany  The  Black 
Deathy  from  the  dark  spots  of  fatal 
omen  which  appeared  on  the  bodies 
of  its  victims;  the  Dancing  Mania^ 
which  afterwards  broke  out  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy;  and  the  Sioeai- 
ing  Sickness,  which  had  its  origin  in 
England,  but  extended  itself  also 
wiifely  upon  the  Continent — these 
form  the  three  subjects  of  Dr.  iJecker^s 
>book.  The  dancing  mania,  known  in 
Germany  as  St  John's  or  St  Vitus's 
Dance,  and  in  Italy  as  the  poison  of 
the  Tarantula  or  Tarantism,  will  be 
most  likely  to  present  us  with  no- 
vel and  curious  facts,  and  we  shall 
be  tempted  to  linger  longest  upon 
this  topic.  Readers  of  all  kinds, 
whether  of  Thucydides,  or  Boccaccio, 
or  Defoe,  are  familiar  with  the  phe- 
nomena and  events  which  character- 
ise a  plague,  and  which  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  all 
periods  of  history.     We  shall,  there- 


fore, refrain  from  dwelling  at  any 
length  upon  the  well-known  terrors 
of  the  Great  Mortality  or  the  Black 
Death. 

Yet  the  subject  is  one  of  undying 
interest  The  Great  Plague  is,  in 
this  respect,  like  the  Great  Revolu- 
tion of  France;  you  may  read  fifty 
histories  of  it,  ana  pronounce  it  to  be 
a  topic  thoroughly  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted; and  yet  when  the  fifty-first 
history  is  put  into  your  hands,  the 
chance  is  that  vou  will  be  led  on,  and 
will  read  to  the  very  last  page  with 
almost  undiminished  interest.  The 
charm  is  alike  in  both  cases.  It  is 
that  our  humanitv  is  seen  in  its  mo- 
ments of  great,  if  not  glorious  excite- 
ment— of  plenary  inspiration  of  some 
kind,  though  it  be  of  an  evil  spirit- 
seen  in  moments  when  all  its  pas- 
sions, good  and  bad,  and  the  bad 
chiefly,  stand  out  revealed  in  full  un- 
fettered strength.  And  the  hbtory, 
in  both  cases,  is  of  perpetual  value 
and  significance  to  us.  Plagues,  as 
our  own  generation  can  testify,  are 
no  more  eradicated  or  banished  from 
the  cities  of  mankind  than  political 
revolutions.  They  read  a  lesson  to 
us  which,  terrible  as  it  is,  we  are  still 
slow  in  learning. 

We  are  often  haunted  with  ihe 
dread  of  over-population.  This  fear 
may  perhaps  be  encountered  by  an- 
other of  a  quite  opposite  description, 
when  we  read  that  in  the  fourteenth 
century  one  quarter  at  least  of  the 
population  of  the  Old  World  was 
swept  away  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years !  Such  is  the  calculation  which 
Dr.  Hecker  makes,  en  the  best  sources 
of  information  within  his  reach.  If 
such  devastating  plagues  arise,  as  our 
author  thinks,  from  great  physical 
causes  over  which  man  has  no  con- 
trol, from  an  atmospheric  poison  not 
traceable  to  his  ignorance  or  vice, 
and  which  no  advancement  in  science 
can  prevent  or  expel,  there  is  indeed 
room  for  an  undefined  dread  of  periodi- 
cal depopulations,  putting  to  the  rout 
all  human  calculations  and  all  human 
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Ibrethottglit.    Bat  on  this  ^int  we 
have  oDf  dovbto. 

**  An  inqaiiy  into  the  cansee  of  the 
Bisek  DeaUi,  says  our  Author,  "•  will 
not  be  withovt  important  reaolts  in  the 
study  of  the  plagues  which  have  visited 
the  world,  although  it  cannot  advance 
beyond  generalisation  without  enter- 
ing upon  a  field  hitherto  unculth^ated, 
and,  to  this  hour,  entirely  unknown. 
Idighty  revolutions  in  the  organism  <!i 
the  earth,  of  which  we  have  credible 
information,  liad  preceded  it.  From 
China  to  the  Atlantic  the  foundations 
ef  the  earth  were  shaken — throughout 
Asia  and  Europe  the  atmosphere  was 
in  commotion^  and  eadaDgered,  by  its 
baneful  influence,  both  vegetable  and 
animal  life."  When,  however,  Dr. 
Hceker  proceeds  to  specify  the  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions,  and 
other  terrific  events  which  shook  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  from  China 
to  the  Atlanta,  we  do  not  find  that 
the  enumeration  at  all  bears  out  tliis 
general  description.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  such  disastrous  phenomena  as 
he  has  been  able  to  collect  relate  to 
China;  and  although  the  plague 
should  be  proved  to  have  travelled 
from  the  East,  it  is  not  traced,  as  an 
identical  disease,  so  far  eastwaid  as  to 
China,  and  therefore  is  but  vaguely 
connected  with  the  great  droughts 
and  violent  rains  which  ufflcted  that 
region  of  the  earth.  Nearer  at  home, 
in  Europe,  we  have  mention  made  of 
^  frequent  thunderstorms,**  and  an 
eruption  of  iEtna,  but  thunderstorms 
and  a  volcanic  eruption  have  not,  on 
other  occasions,  given  rise  to  a  plague ; 
not  to  add,  that  if  the  atmosphere  of 
Europe  was  tainted  from  causes  of 
this  kind,  springing  from  its  own  soil 
and  its  own  climate,  it  would  be  quite 
superfluous  to  trace  the  disease  to  the 
East  at  all.  We  should  merely  say  that 
a  similar  disease  broke  out  in  different 
countries  at  the  same  time,  demon- 
strating some  quite  cosmual  or  uni- 
versal cause.  The  most  important 
fact  which  is  mentioned  here,  as  prov- 
ing some  wkie  atmospheric  derange- 
ment, is  the  **  thick  stmking  mist  seen 
to  advance  from  the  East  and  spread 
iftseif  over  Italy."  But  Dr.  Hecker  him- 
self adds,  that  at  such  a  time  natural 
occurrences  would  be  transformed  or 
exaggerated  into  miracles;  and  we 
are  quite  sure  that  any  really  extra- 


ordinary event)  oocnning  simultane- 
ously with  the  plague,  would,  with- 
out further  inquiry,  be  described  as 
the  cause  of  it  An  uDusoal  mist, 
just  as  a  cometor  any  unusual  meteor^ 
appealing  at  the  time,  would  be 
charged  with  the  calamity. 

On  80  obscure  a  su^ect  we  have 
no  desire  to  advance  any  dogmatic 
opinion.  There  are  facts  connected 
with  this  and  other  great  epidemics 
which,  to  men  of  cautious  research, 
have  seemed  to  point  to  some  wide- 
spreading  poison,  some  subtle,  dele- 
terious matter  diffused  through  the 
air,  or  some  abnormal  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  itself.  Such  there  may  be, 
acting  either  as  immediate  or  predis- 
posing cause  of  the  disease.  But  to 
our  apprehension.,  all  plagues  and 
pestilences  have  been  bred  from  two 
weli-known  and  sufficient  causes — 
fsimine  and  filth.  Scanty  and  un- 
wholesooie  diet  first  disorders  and 
debilitates  the  frame,  fevers  ensue, 
the  foul  atmosphere  of  crowded  un- 
ventilated  dwellings  becomes  impreg- 
nated by  breathings  that  have  passra 
through  putrid  lungs;  and  thus  the 
disease,  especiidly  in  a  hot  climate, 
attains  to  that  malignity  that  the 
stricken  wreteh,  move  him  where  you 
will,  becomes  the  centre  of  infection 
to  all  around  him,  and  from  his  pes- 
tiferous dwelling  there  creeps  a  poison 
which  invades  even  the  most  salu- 
brious portion  of  the  town;  which, 
stealing  through  the  garden-gate  and 
over  the  flower-beds,  enters  even  into 
the  very  palace  itself.  Doubtless 
other  causes  may  co-operate,  as  un- 
usual rains  and  fogs ;  the  fact  that  a 
murrain  amongst  cattle  sometimes  ac- 
companies or  precedes  a  plague,  indi- 
cates local  causes  of  this  desoription ; 
but  the  true  source  of  the  disease  lies 
in  the  city  man  has  built,  in  his  im- 
providence or  injustice,  his  ignorance 
or  his  sloth. 

It  is  thus  that  Dr.  Hecker  speaks  of 
the  manner  in  whkh  the  disease  may 
be  propagated,  so  far  as  the  agency  pf 
man  is  concerned : — we  do  not  seem 
to  want  any  quite  cosmical  influ- 
ence. 

"  Thus  much  from  authentie  sources  of 
the  nature  of  the  Black  Death.  The  de> 
seriptions  which  have  been  communioat* 
ed  contain,  with  a  few  unimportant  ex- 
tioni^  all  f^e  symptoms  of  the  Oriental 
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plagne,  -which  hftTe  been  obserred  in 
more  modem  time&  No  donbt  can  ob- 
tain on  this  point  The  facte  are  placed 
clearly  before  onr  eyes.  We  must^  how- 
CTer,  bear  in  mind  that  this  violent  dis- 
ease does  not  always  appear  in  the  same 
form ;  and  that^  while  the  essence  of  the 
poison  which  it  produces,  and  which  is 
separated  so  abundantly  from  the  body 
of  the  patient,  remains  unchanged,  it  is 
proteoform  in  its  yarieties,  from  the  al- 
most imperceptible  vesicle,  unaccompan- 
ied by  fever,  which  exists  for  some  time 
before  it  extends  its  poison  inwardly, 
and  then  excites  fevers  and  buboes,  to 
tho  fatal  form  in  which  carbuncular 
inflammations  fall  upon  the  most  im- 
portant viscera. 

"  Such  was  the  form  which  the  plague 
assumed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for 
the  accompanying  chest  affection,  which 
appeared  m  all  the  countries  whereof  we 
have  received  any  account^  cannot,  on  a 
comparison  with  similar  and  familiar 
symptoms,  be  considered  as  any  other 
tnan  the  inflammation  in  the  lungs  of 
modern  medicine,  a  disease  which  nt 
present  only  appears  sporadically,  and 
owing  to  a  putrid  decomposition  of  the 
fluids  is  probably  combined  with  he- 
morrhages from  the  vessels  of  the  lunes. 
Now  as  every  carbuncle,  whether  it  be 
cutaneous  or  internal,  generates  in 
abundance  the  matter  of  contagion 
which  has  given  rise  to  it,  so  therefore 
must  the  breaths  of  the  affected  have 
been  poisonous  in  this  plaffue,  and  on 
this  account  its  power  of  contagion 
wonderfully  increased;  wherefore  the 
opinion  appears  incontrovertible,  that^ 
owing  to  the  accumulated  numbers  of 
the  diseased,  not  only  individual  cham- 
bers and  houses,  but  whole  cities,  were 
infected ;  which,  moreover,  in  the  middle 
ages,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  narrow- 
ly built^  kept  in  a  filthy  ttate^  and  tur- 
rounded  VfUh  stagnant  ditehet.  Flight 
was  in  consequence  of  no  avail  to  the 
timid ;  for  some,  though  they  had  sedu- 
lously avoided  all  communication  with 
the  diseased  and  the  suspected,  yet  their 
clothes  were  saturated  with  the  pestifi- 
erous  atmosphere,  and  every  inspiration 
imparted  to  them  the  seeds  of  the  de- 
structive malady  which,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  germinated  with  but 
too  much  fertility.  Add  to  which  the 
usual  propagation  of  the  plague  through 
clothes^  beds,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  to  which  the  pestilential  poison 
adheres^— a  {>ropagation  which,  from 
want  of  caution,  must  have  been  in- 
finitely multiplied ;  and  since  articles 
of  this  kind,  removed  from  tho  aocea9 
of  air,  not  only  retain  the  matter  of 


contagion  for  an  indefinite  period,  bnt 
also  increase  its  activity,  ana'  engender 
it  like  a  living  bein^  frightful  ill  conse- 

anenees  followed  for  many  years  after 
le  first  fury  of  the  pestilence  was 
passed." 

It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  Dr. 
Hecker,  or  his  translator,  uses  the  terms 
contagion  and  infection  indiscriminate- 
ly; nor  is  the  question  entered  into 
whether  the  disease  is  capable  of  being 
propagated  by  mere  contact, without  in- 
baling  the  morbific  matter,  or  becoming 
inoculated  with  it  through  some  punc- 
ture in  the  skin.  Dr.  Hecker  nowhere 
gives  countenance  to  such  a  supposi- 
tion. The  poison  would  hardly  pene- 
trate by  mere  touch  through  a  sound 
and  healthy  skin.  Such  a  belief,  how- 
ever, was  likely  enough  to  prevail  at  a 
time  when  we  are  told  that  ^  even  the 
eyes  of  the  patient  were  considered  as 
Bourcea  of  contagion,  which  had  the 
power  of  acting  at  a  distance,  whether 
on  account  of  their  unwonted  lustre  or 
the  distortion  which  they  always  suffer 
in  plague,  or  whether  in  conformity 
with  an  ancient  notion,  according  to 
which  the  sifirht  was  considered  as  the 
bearer  of  a  demoniacal  enchantment" 

Avignon  is  hero  mentioned  as  the 
first  city  in  which  the  plague  broke  out 
in  Europe.  We  have  a  report  of  it  from 
a  contemporary  physician,  Guy  de 
Chauliac,  a  courageous  man,  it  seems, 
who  ^'vindicated  the  honour  of  medicine 
by  bidding  defiance  to  danger,  boldly 
and  constantly  assisting  thea3rected,and 
disdaining  the  ej^cuae  of  his  colleagues, 
who  held  the  Arabian  notion,  that  medi- 
cal  aid  was  unavailing,  and  that  the  con- 
tagion justified  flight.**  The  plague  ap- 
peared twice  in  Avignon,  first  in  the  year 
1348,  and  twelve  years  later,  in  1360, 
"  when  it  returned,  from  Germany." 
On  the  first  occasion  it  raged  chiefly 
amongst  the  poor ;  on  the  second  more 
amongst  the  higher  classes,  destroying  a 
great  many  children,  whom  it  had  form- 
erly spared,  and  but  few  women.  We 
presume  that  on  the  second  occasion 
the  plague  was  re-introduced  at  once 
amongst  the  merchant  class  of  the  city, 
and  this  would  account  for  fewer  wo- 
men falling  victims  to  it,  because  men 
of  tin's  class  could  take  precautions  for 
the  safety  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
But  why  a  greater  number  of  child- 
ren should  have  died,  when  the 
women  were  comparatively  spared,  is 
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what  we  will  make  no  attempt  to 
explain. 

How  fatal  it  proved  at  Florence, 
Boccaccio  has  recorded.  It  is  From 
him  wo  learn  with  certainty  that  other 
animals  besides  man  were  capable  of 
beingf  infected  by  the  disease — a  fact 
of  no  little  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  plague.  He  mentions  that  he 
himself  saw  two  hogs,  on  the  rags  of 
a  person  who  had  died  of  plague, 
after  staggering  about  for  a  short 
time,  fall  down  dead  as  if  they  had 
taken  poison.  A  multitude  of  dogs, 
cats,  fowls,  and  other  domesticated 
animals,  were,  he  tells  us,  fellow- 
snfferers  with  man. 

In  Germany  the  mortality  was  not 
so  great  as  in  Italy,  but  the  disease 
assumed  the  same  character.  In 
France,  it  is'  said,  many  were  struck 
as  if  by  lightning,  and  died  on  the 
spot — and  this  more  frequently  among; 
the  young  and  strong  than  the  ola. 
Throughout  England  the  disease 
spread  with  great  rapidity,  men 
dying  in  some  cases  immediately,  in 
others  within  twelve  hours,  or  at 
latest  in  two  days.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  inflammatory  boils  and 
buboes  were  recognised  at  once  as 
prognosticating  a  fatal  issue.  It  first 
broke  out  in  the  county  of  Dorset 
Few  places  seem  to  have  escaped ;  and 
the  mortality  was  so  great  that  con- 
terapoi-ary  annalists  have  "reported 
(with  what  degree  of  accuracy  we 
cannot  say)  that  throughout  the  whole 
land  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
the  inhabitants  had  survived. 

The  north  of  Europe  did  not  escape, 
nor  did  all  the  snows  of  Russia  protect 
her  from  this  invasion.  In  Norway 
the  disease  broke  out  in  a  frightful 
manner.  Nor  was  the  sea  a  refuge ; 
sailors  found  no  safety  in  their  ships ; 
vessels  %vere  seen  driving  about  on 
the  ocean  and  drifting  on  the  shore, 
whose  crews  had  perished  to  the  last 
man. 

It  is  a  terrible  history,  this  of  a 
plague.  Nevertheless,  if  we  were 
capable  of  surveying  such  events 
from  an  elevated  position,  where  past 
and  future  were  revealed  to  our  view, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  creation  un- 
folded to  our  knowledge,  we  should 
doubtless  discover  that  even  plagues 
and  pestilences  play  their  parts  for 
the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the- 


human  race.  Nor  are  we  without 
some  glimpses  of  their  utility.  View- 
ing the  matter,  in  the  first  place,  in  a 
quite  physiological  liffbt,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  disease  has  been  generated 
in  a  great  city,  that  debilitated  parents 
give  birth  to  feeble  offspring,  that  the 
fever  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
wasting  the  strength  of  whole  classes 
of  the  population,  is  it  not  better  that 
such  disease  should  attain  a  power 
and  virulence  that  will  enable  it  to 
sweep  off  at  once  a  whole  infected 
generation,  men,  women,  and  children, 
leaving  the  population  to  be  replaced 
by  the  healthier  who  would  survive  ? 
would  not  this  be  better  than  to  allow 
the  disease  to  perpetuate  itself  inde- 
finitely, and  thus  to  continue  to  mul- 
tiply from  an  infected  stock*  The 
poison  passes  on,  and  searches  out 
other  neighbourhoods  where  the  like 
terrible  remedy  is  needed.  Ay,  but 
it  passes,  you  say,  into  cities  and 
districts  where  no  such  curative  pro- 
cess, no  such  restoration  of  the  breeds 
was  called  for.  But  it  is  always  thus 
with  the  great  laws  of  nature,  or  of 
Providence.  Thus  far,  and  no  farther ! 
is  said  to  the  pestilence  as  well  as  to 
the  ocean;  but  the  line  along  the 
beaeh  is  not  kept  or  measured  with 
that  petty  precision  which  a  land- 
surveyor  would  assuredly  have  sug- 
gested. Man*s  greatness  arises  in  part 
from  this  struggle  with  an  external 
nature,  which  threatens  from  time  to 
time  to  overwhelm  him.  There  is, 
according  to  this  measurement  of 
things,  a  dreadful  surplus  of  power 
and  activity,  both  in  the  organic  and 
the  inorganic  world.  Nowhere  are  the 
forces  of  nature  exactly  graduated  to 
suit  his  taste  or  convenience.  Happily 
not  Man  would  sink  into  the  tame- 
ness  and  insipidity  of  an  Arcadian 
shepherd,  or  the  sheep  ho  feeds  and 
fondles,  if  every  wind  that  blew  were 
exactly  tempered  to  his  own  suscep- 
tibility. 

But  the  moral  effects  of  plague  and 
pestilence — what  good  thine  can  be 
said  of  them  ?  A  general  dissolute- 
ness, an  unblushing  villany,  for  the 
most  part  prevails:  a  few  instances 
of  heroic  virtue  brighten  out  above 
the  corrupted  mass.  Well,  is  it  no- 
thing, then,  that  from  time  to  time  our 
nature  should  be  fully  revealed  to  us 
in  its  utmost  strength  for  good  or  for 
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•vilT  A  Tery  hideous  revelatioii  it 
may  sometimeB  be,  bnt  not  the  less 
salutary  on  thia  aeeount.  The  mask 
of  bypoerisy  »  torn  off  a  whole  eity ; 
in  one  OBoment  is  revealed  to  a  who^e 
people  what  its  morality,  what  its 
piety  is  worth.  Of  the  islaod  of 
Cyprus,  we  are  told,  that  an  earth- 
quake shook  its  foundations,  and  was 
accompanied  l^  so  frightfol  a  hurri- 
cane that  the  inhabitants,  toko  had 
iiavn  (heir  Mahometan  tHavee  in  order 
that  the?  might  not  themselves  be 
subjeeteo  by  them,  fled  in  dismay  in 
all  directions.  Who  had  stain  then- 
Mahometan  slaves  I  Their  Christian- 
'  ity  had  brought  them  thus  far  on  the 
road  of  nK»ra)  culture !  At  Liibeck, 
the  Venice  of  the  North,  the  wealthy 
merchants  were  not,  in  this  extremity, 
unmindful  of  the  safety  of  their  souls; 
they  spent  their  last  strength  in  carry- 
ing their  treasures  to  monasteries  and 
churches;  Useless  for  all  other  pur- 
posesy  their  gold  would  now  purchase 
heaven.  To  such  intelligent  views 
of  Christianity  had  they  attained! 
But  the  treasure  had  no  longer  any 
charm  for  the  monks;  it  might  be 
infected;  and  even  with  them  the 
thirst  for  gold  was  in  abeyance. 
They  shut  their  gates  upon  it;  yet 
still  it  was  cast  to  them  over  the 
convent  walls.  ^People  would  not 
brook  an  impediment  to  the  last  pious 
work  to  which  they  were  driven  by 
despair." 

Did  all  desert  their  post,  or  belie 
their  profession?  No;  far  from  it. 
Amongst  other  instances,  take  that  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  Hotel 
DinL.  *^  Though  they  lost  their  lives 
evidently  from  contagion,  and  their 
numbers  were  several  times  renewed, 
there  was  still  no  want  of  fresh  candi- 
dates,  who,  strangers  to  the  unchris- 
tian fear  of  death,  piously  devoted 
themselves  to  their  holy  calhng." 

But  how  cruel  had  their  fears  made 
the  base  multitude  of  Christendom? 
They  rose  against  the  Jews.  They 
sought  an  enemy.  The  wells  were 
poisoned ;  the  Jews  had  poisoned  them. 
Sordid  natures  invariably  strive  to  lose 
the  sense  of  their  own  calamity  in  a 
vindictive  passion  against  some  sup- 
posed author  of  it.  For  this  reason 
it  is,  that,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
public  distress  may  be,  they  always 
fa8ten  it  upon  some  human  antagonist, 


whom  they  ean  have  the  luxuiy  of 
hating  and  reviling.  If  they  eannot 
core,  they  can  at  least  revenge  them- 
selves. 

"The  noble  and  the  mean  fearlesdy 
bound  themsftlyes  by  an  oath  to  extirpate 
the  Jews  by  fire  and  »word,  and  to  snatch 
them  from  tlieir  protectorsr  of  whom  the 
number  was  bo  small,  that  thT«>ughout 
all  Germany  but  few  places  can  be  men- 
tioned where  these  unfortunate  people 
were  not  regarded  as  outlaws^  and  mar- 
tyred and  burnt  Solemn  summonses 
were  issued  from  Bern^  to  the  towns  of 
Basle^  Freyburg,  and  Strasburg,  to  pur- 
sue the  Jews  as  prisoners.  The  burgo- 
masters and  senators,  indeed,  <^poeed 
this  requisition ;  but  in  Basle  the  popu- 
lace obliged  them  to  bind  themselves  by 
an  oath  to  bum  the  Jews,  and  to  forbid 
persons  of  that  community  from  entering 
their  city  for  the  space  oC  two  hundrea 
yeara  Upon  this  all  the  Jews^  in  Baile, 
whose  number  could  not  be  inconsider- 
able,  were  enclosed  in  a  wooden  building, 
eonstrueled for  tliepurpote,  and  Iwmt  to- 
pether  with  it,  upon  the  mere  outcry  of 
the  people,  witliout  sentence  or  trial, 
wliion  indeed  would  have  availed  them 
nothing.  So»n  after  the  Mame  thing  took 
plate  «U  Fret/burg.  A  regular  diet  was 
held  at  Bennefeeld^  in  Altace,  where  the 
bishops,  lords,  and  barons,  as  also  depa- 
ties  ot  the  counties  and  towns,  consulted 
how  they  should  proceed  with  regard  to 
the  Jews:  and  when  the  deputies  of 
Strasburg— not,  indeed,  the  bishop  of  this 
town,  who  j)roved  himself  a  violent  (ana- 
tic — spoke  in  favour  of  the  persecuted, 
as  nothing  criminal  was  substantiated 
against  them,  a  great  outcry  was  raised, 
and  it  was  vehemently  asked  why,  if  so, 
they  had  covered  their  wells  and  remov- 
ed their  buckets  f  [The  wells  were  not 
used  in  the  mere  suspicion  that  they  were 
poisoned,  and  then  the  covering  of  them 
up  became  a  proof  with  these  reasoners 
that  they  Aiutbeen  poisoned!  "  A  san- 
guinary decree  was  resolved  upon,  of 
which  the  populace,  who  obeyed  here 
the  call  of  the  nobles  and  superior  cler- 
gy, became  but  the  too  willing  execu- 
tioners. Wherever  the  Jews  were  not 
burnt  they  were  at  least  banished,  and 
so  being  compelled  to  wander  about^ 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  country 
people,  who  without  humanity,  and  re- 
gardless of  all  laws,  persecuted  them 
with  fire  and  sword.  At  Spires  the 
Jews,  driven  to  despair,  assembled  in 
their  own  habitations,  which  they  set 
on  fire,  and  thus  consumed  themselves 
with  their  families." 

The  atrocities,  in  short,  that  were 
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committed  agaiiut  tiiis  unfaappy 
people  were  innumemble.  At  Straa- 
Durg  2000  men  were  burnt  in  tiieir 
own-  bmijii-ground.  At  Mayence, 
12«000  are  said  to  have  been  pat  to  a 
cmel  death.  At  Eslingen  the  whole 
Jewish  community  buraed  themselves 
in  their  own  synagogue.  Those  whom 
the  Christians  saved  they  insisted  upon 
baptiatng!  And,  as  fanaticism  begets 
fanaticism,  Jewish  mothers  were  seen 
throwing  their  chUdren  on  the  pile,  to 
prevent  Aeir  being  bapHsedf  and  tiien 
precipitating  themselves  into  the  flames. 
fVoffl  many  of  the  aocnsed  the  rack  ex- 
torted a  confession  of  guilt;  and  as 
some  Christians  «lso  were  sentenced 
to  death  for  poisoning  the  wells,  Dr. 
Hecker  suggests  that  it  is  not  improb- 
able the  very  belief  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  crime  had  indaced  some  men  of 
morbid  iraacination  really  to  commit  it 
When  a  fai&  in  witchcratt,  he  observes, 
was  prevalent,  many  an  old  woman  was 
tempted  to  mutter  spells  against  her 
neighbour.  The  fitlse  accusation  had 
ended  in  producing,  if  not  the  crime 
itself,  yet  the  criminal  intention. 

When  we  remember  what  took  place 
in  En^and  under  the  reign  of  one 
Titus  Gates,  we  shall  not  conclude  that 
these  terrible  hallucinations  of  the  pu- 
blic mind  are  proofs  of  any  very  pecu- 
liar condition  of  barbarism.  Then,  as 
at  the  kter  epoch  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  a  very  marvellous  plot  was 
devised  and  thoroughly  credited.  All 
the  Jews  throughout  Christendom  were 
under  the  control  and  government  of 
certain  superiors  at  Toledo— a  secret 
and  mysterious  council  of  Rabbis — 
from  whom  they  received  their  com- 
mands. •  These  prepared  the  pobon 
with  their  own  bands,  from  spiders, 
owls,  and  other  venomous  animals,  and 
distributed  it  in  littie  bags,  with  in- 
junctions where  it  was  to  be  thrown. 
Dr.  Hecker  gives  us,  in  an  appendix, 
an  official  account  of  the  ^  Confessions 
made  on  the  15th  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1348,  in  the  castie 
of  Chillon,  by  the  Jews  arrested  in 
Neustadt  on  the  charge  of  poisoning 
the  wells,  springs,  and  other  places, 
also  food,  &c.,  with  the  design  of  des- 
troying and  extirpating  all  Christians.** 
These  confessionB  were,  of  course, 
produced  by  the  rack,  or  by  the  threat 
of  torture,  and  the  manifest  inutility 
of  any  defence  or  denial    Nor  must 


it  be  fcHgotten,  that  the  official  report 
was  drawn  up  <?/ter  the  whole  of  the 
Jews  at  Neustadt  had  been  burnt  on 
this  very  charge.  Amongst  these  con- 
fessions is  one  of  Balaviginus,  a  Jew- 
ish physician,  arrested  at  Chillon  *'in 
consequence  of  being  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.*'  He  was  put  for  a 
short  time  upon  the  rack,  and,  after 
being  taken  down,  *«  confessed,  after 
much  hesitation,  that,  about  ten  weeks 
before,  the  Rabbi  Jacob  of  Toledo  sent 
him,  by  a  Jewish  boy,  some  poison  in 
the  mummy  ^  an  eg^:  it  was  a  pow- 
der sewed  up  in  a  mm  leathern  pouch, 
accompanied  by  a  letter,,  commanding 
him,  on  penalty  of  excommunication, 
and  by  his  required  obedience  to  the 
law,  to  throw  the  poison  into  the  lai^er 
and  more  frequented ,  wells  of  Tho- 
non."  Similar  letters  had  been  sent  to 
otiier  Jews.  All  Jews,  indeed,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  obeying  these 
injunctions.  He,  Bahiviginus,  had  done 
so ;  he  had  thrown  the  poison  into 
several  wells.  It  was  a  powder  half 
red  and  half  black.  Red  and  black 
spots  were  produced  by  the  plague;  it 
was  right  that  this  poison^should  par- 
take of  these  two  colours. 

Conveyed  over  the  lake  from  Chil- 
lon to  Clarens  to  point  out  the  well 
into  which  he  had  thrown  the  powder, 
Balaviginus,  ^on  being  conducted  to 
the  spot,  and  having  seen  the  well, 
acknowledged  that  to  be  the  place, 
saying,  *  This  is  the  well  into  which  I 
put  the  poison.*  The  well  was  ex. 
amined  in  his  presence,  and  the  linen 
cloth  in  which  the  poison  had  been 
wrapped  was  found  Ho  acknow- 
ledged this  to  be  the  linen  which  had 
contained  the  poison ;  he  described  it 
as  being  of  two  colours — red  and 
black."  We  follow  in  hnagination 
this  Jewish  physician.  Token  from 
the  rack  of  hm  cell,  he  repeats  what- 
ever absurdity  his  unrelenting  perse- 
cutors put  into  his  mouth.  EUbbi  Ja- 
cob of  Toledo— mummy  of  an  egg—- 
what  you  will.  Conducted  to  the  well 
— yes,  this  was  the  well;  ^own  the 
very  rag — ^yes,  this  was  the  rag ; — and 
the  powder?  yes,  it  was  red  and  black. 
What  scorn  and  bitterness  must  have 
mingled  with  the  agony  of  the  Jewish 
physician ! 

Amidst  all  this  we  hear  the  scourge 
and  miserable  ehant  of  the  Flagel- 
lants, stirring  up  the  people  to  fresh 
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persectttioBs,  and  infectmg  their  minds 
with  a  BuperetitioB  as  terrible  as  the 
vice  it  pretended  to  expiate.  This 
was  not,  indeed,  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Europe ;  nor  did  the  Flagel- 
lants do  more,  at  the  commencement, 
than  exaggerate  the  sort  of  piety  their 
own  church  had  taught  them.  Hap- 
pily, as  their  fanaticism  rose,  they  put 
themselves  in  opposition  te  the  hier- 
archy, and  were  thus  the  sooner  dis- 
persed. In  their  spiritual  exultation 
thev  presumed  to  refonn  or  to  dispense 
with  the  priesthood.  They  found 
themselves,  therefore,  in  their  turn  sub- 
jected to  grave  denunciations,  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  one  cause  of  the  wrath 
of  Heaven. 

All  this  time  what  were  the  physi- 
cians doing?  In  the  history  of  the 
plague,  written  by  a  physician,  the 
topic,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  forgot- 
ten. But  the  information  we  glean 
is  of  a  very  scanty,  unsatisfactory 
character.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
plague— ^^  A  grand  conjunction  of  the 
three  superior  planets,  Saturn,  Jupi- 
ter, and  Mars,  in  the  sign  of  Aquarius, 
whieh  took  place,  accoraing  to  Guy  de 
Chaulioc,  on  the  24th  March  1345, 
was  generally  received  as  its  principal 
cause.  In  fixing  the  day,  this  phy- 
sician, who  was  deeply  versed  m 
astrology,  did  not  agree  with  others ; 
wherefore  there  arose  various  disputa- 
tions of  weight  in  that  age,  but  of  none 
in  ours.**  The  medi^  faculty  of 
Paris  pronounced  the  same  opinion. 
Being  commissioned  to  report  on  the 
causes  and  the  remedies  of  this  Groat 
Mortality,  they  commence  thus: 
**It  is  known  that  in  India,  and  the 
vkinity  of  the  Great  Sea,  the  constel- 
lations which  emulated  the  rays  of 
the  sun, — and  the  warmth  of  the 
heavenly  fire,  exerted  their  power 
especially  against  that  sea,  and  strug- 
gled violentlv  with  ite  waters."  Hence 
vapours  and  corrupted  fogs;  hence 
no  wholesome  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow, 
or  dew,  could  refresh  the  earth.  But 
notwithstanding  this  leamng,  quite 
peculiar  to  the  age,  they  were  not 
more  at  fault  t£in  other  learned 
bodies  have  been  in  later  times,  in 
the  practical  remedies  they  suggested 
against  the  disease.  They  wore  not  en- 
w\y  occupied  in  fixing  the  day  when 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Saturn,  had  com- 
bated tiie  auQ  over  the  great  Indian 


Ocean.    "They  did,"  as  Dr.  Keeker 

says,  ^  what  human  intellect  could  do 
in  the  actual  condition  of  the  healing 
art;  and  their  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease was  by  so  means  despicable.'* 
When  fevers  have  attained  to  that  ma- 
lignancy that  they  take  the  name  of 
plagues,  they  have  escaped,  we  suspect, 
from  the  control  of  the  physician ; — 
just  as  when  fires  take  the  name  of 
conflagrations,  you  most  devote  all 
your  efforts  to  the  saving  of  what  is 
yet  unconsumed,  and  chedung  the  ex- 
tension of  the  flames. 

Amonfist  the  consequences  of  the 
l^agne.  Dr.  Heeker  notices  that  the 
church  acquired  treasures  and  hu^ 
properties  in  land,  even  to  to  a  greater 
extent  than  after  the  Crusades;  and 
that,  on  the  subskience  of  the  cala- 
mity, many  entered  the  priesthood, 
or  flocked  to  the  monastenes,  who 
had  no  other  motive  than  to  partici- 
pate in  this  wealth.  He  adds,  also, 
tiiat,— 

"After  the  cessation  of  the  Black 
Plague,  a  greater  fecundity  in  womea 
was  everywhere  remarkable — a  grand 
phenomenon,  which,  from  ite  occur- 
rence after  every  destructive  pestilence, 
proves  to  conviction,  if  any  occurrence 
can  do  so,  the  prevalence  of  a  higher 
power  in  the  airection  of  eeneral  or- 
ganic life.  Marriages  were,  almost  with- 
out exception,  prolific,  and  double  and 
treble  births  were  more  frequent  than 
at  other  times ;  under  which  head  we 
should  remember  the  strange  remark, 
that  after  the  'great  mortality*  the 
children  were  said  to  have  got  fewer  teeth 
than  be/ore;  at  which  contemporaries 
were  mightily  shocked,  and  even  later 
writers  have  felt  surprise. 

"  If  we  examine  the  grounds  of  this 
oft-repeated  assertion,  we  shall  find  that 
they  were  astonished  to  see  children 
cut  twenty,  or  at  most  twenty-two 
teeth,  under  the  supposition  that  a 
greater  number  had  formerly  fallen  to 
their  share.  Some  writers  of  authority, 
as,  for  example,  the  physician  Savona- 
rola, at  Ferrara,  who  probably  looked 
for  twenty-eight  teeth  in  children, 
published  their  opinions  on  this  subject. 
Others  copied  from  them  without  seeing 
for  themselves,  as  often  happens  in 
other  matters  which  are  equally  evident; 
and  thus  the  world  believed  in  a  mi- 
racle of  an  imperfection  in  the  human 
body,  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
Black  Plague." 
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That  a  fineeh  unpetns  would  be  given 
to  popaiation  seems  to  us  quite  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  without  calling 
into  aid  any  ^'higfier  power  in  the 
direction  of  genenu  organic  life."  Men 
and  women  would  marry  early;  and 
the  very  &ct  of  their  having  survived 
the  plague  would,  in  general,  prove 
that  they  were  healthy  subjects,  or 
had  been  well  and  temperately  brounrht 
up.  There  would  be  the  same  im- 
petus  to  population  that  an  exten- 
sive emigration  would  cause,  and 
an  emigration  that  had  carried  away 
most  of  the  sick  and  the  feeble.  The 
belief  that  double  and  treble  births 
were  more  frequent  than  at  other 
times,  may  perhaps  be  explained  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  belief  that 
there  were  fewer  teeth  than  before  in 
the  human  head.  No  accurate  obser- 
vations had  been  at  all  made  upon  the 
aulject 

We  come  next  in  order  to  The 
Dancing  Mania — an    epidemic  of  a 

Suite  different  character.  Not,  in- 
eed,  as  the  name  might  imply,  that 
the  convulsive  dance  was  a  very 
slight  affliction — it  was  felt  to  be  quite 
otherwise;  but  because  it  belongs  to 
that  class  of  nervous  maladies  in 
which  there  is  great  room  for  mental 
or  psychical  influence.  Such  dis- 
orders spring  up  in  a  certain  condition 
of  the  body,  but  the  fonn  they 
^  assume  will  depend  on  social  circum- 
frtances,  or  the  ideas  current  at  the 
time.  And  thus  Dr.  Hecker  finds  no 
difficulty  in  arranging  the  Conwlsion- 
naires  of  France,  or  the  early  Metho- 
dists of  England  and  Wales,  in  the 
same  category  as  the  maniacal  dancers 
of  Germany.  It  was  in  all  the  cases 
a  physical  tendency  of  a  similiar  char- 
ncter,  brought  out  under  the  influence 
of  different  ideas. 

Dr.  Hecker  mentions  a  case  which, 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  facts, 
would  form  a  good  introduction  to 
others  of  a  more  complicated  charac- 
ter. In  the  year  1787,  at  a  cotton- 
manufactory  at  Hodden  Bridge,  in 
Lancashire,  a  girl  put  a  mouse  into 
the  bosom  of  another  girl,  who  had  a 
great  dread  of  mice.  It  threw  her 
mto  a  fit,  and  the  fit  continued,  with 
the  most  violent  convulsions,  for 
twenty- four  hours.  On  the  following 
day  three  other  girls  were  seized  in 
the  same  way;  on  the  day  after  six 


more.  A  report  was  now  spread 
that  a  strange  disease  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  factory  by  a  bag  of 
cotton  opened  m  the  house.  Others 
who  had  not  even  seen  the  infected, 
but  only  heard  of  their  convulsions, 
were  seized  with  the  same  fits.  In 
three  days,  the  number  of  the  sufferers 
had  reached  to  twenty-four.  The 
symptoms  were,  a  sense  of  great 
anxiety,  strangulation,  and  very  strong 
convulsions,  which  lasted  from  one 
to  twenty-four  hours,  and  of  so  vio- 
lent a  nature  that  it  required  four  or 
five  persons  to  prevent  the  patients 
from  tearing  their  hair,  and  dashing 
their  heads  against  ihe  floor  and 
walls.  Dr.  St.  Clare  was  sent  for  from 
Preston.  Dr.  St  Clare  deserves  to 
have  his  name  remembered.  The 
ingenious  man  took  with  him  a  port- 
able electrical  machine  The  electric 
shock  cured  all  his  patients  without 
an  exception.  When  this  was  known, 
and  the  belief  could  no  longer  hold 
its  ground  that  the  plague  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  cotton  bag,  no  fresh 
person  was  ufected. 

If  we  substitute  for  the  cotton  bag 
a  belief  in  some  demoniacal  influence, 
compelling  people  to  dance  against 
their  will,  wo  have  the  dancing  mania 
of  Germany.  Unhappily  there  was  no 
St.  Clare  at  hand,  with  his  electrical 
machine,  to  give  a  favourable  shock  to 
body  and  mind  at  once,  and  thus  dis- 
perse the  malady  before  it  gathered  an 
overpowering  strength  by  the  very 
numoers  of  the  infected. 

"The  effecto  of  the  Black  Death," 
writea  Dr.  Uecker  (whose  account  of  the 
disorder  we  cannot  do  better  than  give, 
■with  gome  abridgments),  "  had  not  yet 
subsided,  when  a  strange  delusion  arose 
in  Germany.  It  was  a  convulsion  which 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  infti- 
riated  the  human  frame,  and  excited  the 
astonishment  of  contemporaries  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  since  which  time  it 
haa  never  reappeared.  It  was  called 
the  Dance  of  bt  John,  or  of  St.  Vitus, 
on  account  of  the  Bacchantio  leaps  by 
which  it  was  characterised,  and  whiou 
gave  to  those  affected,  whilst  performing 
their  wild  dance,  and  screaming  and 
foaming  with  fury,  all  the  appearance  of 
persons  possessed.  It  did  not  remain 
confined  to  particular  localities,  but  was 
propagated  D^  the  sight  of  the  sufferers 
like  a  demoniacal  epidemic^  over  the 
whole  of  Germany  ana  the  neighbouring 
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countries  to  the  north-west^  which  were 
already  prepared  for  its  reception  by  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  times. 

"So  early  as  the  year  1374,  assem- 
olages  of  men  and  women  were  seen  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  who  had  come  out  of 
Germany,  and  who,  united  by  one  com- 
mon delusion,  exhibited  to  the  public, 
both  in  the  streets  and  in  the  churches, 
the  following  stranee  specUcle.  They 
formed  circles  hand  in  hand,  and,  ap- 
pearing to  have  lost  all  control  over 
their  senses,  continued  dancing,  regard- 
less of  the  bystanders,  for  hours  together, 
in  wild  delirium,  until  at  length  they  fell 
to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 
They  then  complained  of  extreme  op- 
pression, and  groaned  as  if  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  until  they  were  swathed  in 
clothes, bound  tightly  round  their  waists, 
upon  which  they  again  recovered,  and 
remained  free  from  complaint  until  the 
next  attack.  This  practice  of  swathing 
was  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  tym- 
pany which  followed  these  spasmodic 
raymgs ;  but  the  bystanders  frequently 
relieved  patients  in  a  less  artificial  man- 
ner, by  thumping  or  trampling  upon  the 
parts  affected.  While  dancing,  they 
neither  saw  nor  heard,  being  insensible 
to  external  impressions  through  the 
senses,  but  were  haunted  by  visions, 
their  fancies  conjuring  up  spirits,  whose 
names  they  shrieked  out ;  and  some  of 
them  afterwards  asserted  that  they  felt 
as  if  they  had  been  immersed  in  a  stream 
of  blood,  which  obliged  them  to  leap  so 
high.  Others^  during  the  paroxysm, 
saw  the  heavens  open,  and  the  Saviour 
enthroned  with  the  Virgin  Mary  accord- 
ing as  the  religious  notions  of  the  age 
were  strangely  and  variously  reflected 
in  their  imaginations." 

The  disease  spread  itself  in  two 
directions.  It  extended  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  through  the  towns  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  also  through  the 
Rhenish  towns.  In  Liege,  Utrecht, 
and  many  other  towns  of  Belgium, 
the  dancers  appeared  with  garlands  in 
their  hair,  and  their  waists  already 
girt  with  a  cloth  or  bandage,  that 
they  might  receive  immediate  relief 
m  the  attack  of  the  tympany.  It 
seems  that  the  crowd  around  were 
often  more  ready  to  adminster  relief 
by  kicks  and  blows  than  by  drawing 
this  bandage  tight.  The  most  oppo- 
site feelings  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
cited in  the  multitude  by  these  exlii- 
bitions.  Sometimes  an  idle  and  vicious 
mob  would  take  advantage  of  them, 
and  they  became  the  occasion  of  much 


riot  and  debauchery.  Mbro  frequently, 
however,  the  demoniacal  origin  of  the 
disease,  of  which  few  men  doubted, 
led  to  its  being  regarded  with  aston- 
ishment and  horror.  Religions  pro- 
cessions were  instituted  on  its  account, 
masses  and  hymns  were  sung,  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  priesthood  was 
called  in  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit 
The  malady  rose  to  its  greatest  height 
in  some  of  the  towns  on  the  Rhine. 
At  Cologne  the  number  of  the  pos- 
sessed amounted  to  more  than  five 
hundred,  whilst  at  Metz  the  streets  are 
said  to  have  been  filled  (numbering 
women  and  children  together)  with 
eleven  hundred  dancers.  Even  those 
idle  vagabonds  who,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses,  imitated  their  convulsive  move- 
ments, assisted  to  spread  the  disorder  ; 
for  in  these  maladies  the  susceptiUe 
are  infected  quite  as  easily  by  the  imi- 
tation as  by  the  reality. 

The  physicians  stood  aloof.  Ac- 
knowledged as  a  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, they  left  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  entirely  to  the  priesthood;  and 
their  exorcisms  were  not  witliout  avail. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  this  species 
of  remedy  that  the  patients  should 
have  faith  in  the  church  and  its  holy 
ministers.  Without  faith  there  would 
certainly,  in  such  a  case,  be  no  cure; 
and,  unhappily,  the  report  had  been 
spread  by  some  irreverend  schismatica 
that  the  disorder  itself  was  owing— 
to  what  will  our  readers  suppose  ? — to 
an  unperfect  baptism — to  the  baptism 
of  children  by  the  hands  of  unchaste 
priests.  Where  this  notion  prevailed, 
tlie  exorcism,  we  need  not  say,  was 
unavailing. 

The  malady  first  bore  the  name  of 
St.  John's  Dance,  afterwards  that  of 
St.  Vitus's.  This  second  name  it  took 
from  the  mere  circumstance  that  St 
Vitus  was  the  saint  appealed  to  for 
its  cure.  A  legend  had  been  framed 
with  a  curious  disregard — even  for  a 
legend — of  all  history  and  chronology, 
in  which  St  Vitus,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, as  the  church  records,  under 
the  Emperor  Domitian,  is  described 
as  praying,  just  before  ho  bent  his 
neck  to  the  sword,  that  he  might 
protect  from  the  Dancing  Mania  all 
those  who  should  solemnise  the  day  (f 
his  commemoration,  and  fast  upon  its 
eve.  The  prayer  was  granted;  a 
voice    from    heaven  was    heard  say- 
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ing,  "  Vitus,  thy  prayer  is  accepted." 
He  became,  of  course,  the  patron 
saint  of  those  afflicted  with  the 
dancing  plague.  But  the  name  under 
which  it  first  appeared,  of  St  John's 
Dance,  receives  from  Dr.  Hecker  an 
explanation  which  points  out  to 
us  a  probable  origin  of  the  diseasia 
itself,  or  of  the  peculiar  form  which  it 
assumed. 

"  The  connection,"  he  says,  "  which 
Joliii  the  Baptist  had  -with  the  dancing 
mania  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  of  a 
totally  different  character.  He  was  ori- 
ginally far  from  being  a  protecting  saint 
to  those  who  were  attacked,  or  one  who 
would  be  likely  to  give  them  relief  from 
a  malady  considered  as  the  work  of  the 
devil.  On  the  contraiy,  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  woFshif)ped  afforded  an 
important  and  very  evident  cause  for  its 
development  From  the  remotest  period, 
perhaps  even  so  far  back  as  the  fourth 
century,  St  John's  day  was  solemnised 
with  all  sorts  of  strange  and  rude  cus- 
toms,  of  which  the  original  mystical 
meaning  was  variously  disfipired  among 
different  nations  by  superadded  relics  of 
heathenism.  Thus  the  Germans  trans- 
ferred to  the  festival  of  St  John's  day  an 
ancient  heathen  usage — the  kindling  of 
the  *  hodfyr,'  which  was  forbidden  them 
by  St.  Boniface ;  and  the  belief  subsists 
even  to  the  present  day,  that  people  and 
animals  that  have  leaped  through  these 
flames,  or  their  smoke,  are  protected  for 
a  whole  year  from  fevers  and  other  dis- 
eases, as  if  by  a  kind  of  baptism  by  fire. 
Bacchanalian  dances,  which  have  orin- 
nated  from  similar  causes  among  all  the 
rude  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  wild 
extravagancies  of  a  heated  imagination, 
were  the  constant  accompaniments  of 
this  half-heathen,  half-christian  festival." 

In  a  note  at  a  subsequent  page.  Dr. 
Hecker  cites  some  curious  passages  to 
show  what  in  the  middle  ages  took 
place  at  "•  St  John's  fires. '  Bones, 
horns,  and  other  rubbish  were  heaped 
together  to  be  consumed  in  smoke, 
while  persons  of  all  ages  danced  round 
the  flames  as  if  they  had  been  pos- 
sessed. Others  seized  burning  flam- 
beaus, and  made  a  circuit  of  the 
fields,  in  the  supposition  that  they 
thereby  screened  them  from  danger  ; 
while  others  again  turned  a  cart- 
wheel, to  represent  the  retrograde 
movement  of  the  sun.  The  last  cir- 
cumstance takes  bock  the  imagination 
to  the  old  primitive  worship  of  the 
Bun ;  and  perhaps  the  very  fires  of  St 


John  might  date  their  faistoiy  from 
those  kindled  in  honour  of  Baal  or 
Moloch.  Dr.  Hecker  snggesta  that 
mingling  with  these  heathen  traditions 
or  customs  a  remembrance  of  the 
history  of  St  John's  death — that 
dance  which  occasioned  his  decapita- 
tion— might  also  have  had  its  shal%  in 
determining  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  this  saint*s  day  should  be  ob- 
aerved.  However  that  may  be,  as  wo 
find  that  the  first  dancers  in  Aix-ku 
Chapelle  appeared  with  St  John's 
name  in  their  mouths,  the  conjecture 
is  very  probable  that  the  wild  revels 
of  St.  John's  day  had  given  rise,  if  not 
to  the  disease,  yet  to  the  type  or  form 
in  which  it  anpeared. 

At  a  suDsequent  period,  indeed, 
when  the  disorder  had  assumed,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  a  more  settled  aspect, 
the  name  of  St  John  was  no  other- 
wise associated  with  it  than  the  name 
of  St  Vitus.  People  danced  upon 
his  festival  to  obtain  a  cure.  And 
these  periodical  dances,  while  they 
relieved  the  patients,  assisted  also  to 
perpetuate  the  malady.  Throughout 
the  \d)ole  of  June,  we  are  told,  prior 
to  the  festival  of  St  John,  many  men 
felt  a  disquietude  and  recklessness 
which  they  were  unable  to  overcome. 
They  were  dejected,  timid,  and 
anxious;  wandered  about  m  an  un- 
settled state,  being  tormented  with 
twitching  pauis,  which  seized  them 
suddenly  in  different  parts ;  they 
eagerly  expected  the  eve  of  St  John's 
day,  in  the  confident  hope  that,  by 
dancing  at  the  altars  of  this  saint,  they 
would  be  freed  from  all  their  suffer- 
ings. Nor  were  they  disappomted.  By 
dancing  and  raving  for  three  hours 
to  the  utmost  scope  of  their  desires, 
they  obtained  peace  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  For  a  long  time,  however, 
we  heaf  of  cases  which  assumed  the 
most  terrific  form.  Speaking  of  a 
period  which  embraced  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Dr.  Hecker 
says : — 

The  St  Vitu^s  dance  attacked  people 
of  all  stations,  espeeicdly  thote  vfho  lea  a 
sedentary  Hfe,  such  as  shoemakers  and 
tailors ;  but  even  the  most  robust  pea- 
sants abandoned  their  labours  in  the 
fields,  as  if  they  were  possessed  by  evil 
spirits;  and  tnus  those  'affected  were 
seen  assembling  indiscriminately,  from 
time  to  time,  at  certain  appointed  places, 
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And,  unleflfl  preTented  by  the  lookera^op, 
eontinning  to  dance  without  intermis- 
Bion,  nntil  their  very  last  breath  was 
expended.  Their  fury  and  extravagance 
of  demeanour  so  completely  deprived 
them  of  their  senses,  that  manjr  or  them 
dashed  their  brains  out  against  the 
walls  and  corners  of  buildings,  or  rush- 
ed headlong  into  rapid  rivers^  where 
thev  found  a  watery  grave.  Roaring 
and  foaming  as  they  were,  the  bystand- 
ers could  only  succeed  in  restraining 
them  by  placing  benches  and  chairs  in 
their  way,  so  that,  by  the  high  leaps  they 
were  tempted  to  take^  their  strength 
might  be  exhausted." 

Music,  however,  was  a  still  better 
resource.  It  excited,  but  it  hastened 
forward  the  paroxysm,  and  doubtless 
reduced  it  to  some  measure  and  rhythm. 
The  magistrates  even  hired  musicians 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dancers 
the  more  rapidly  through  the  attack, 
and  directed  that  athletic  men  should 
be  sent  among  them,  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  exhaustion.  A  marvellous 
story  is  related  on  the  authority  of  one 
Felix  Platier:  Several  powerful  men 
being  commissioned  to  dance  with  a 
mrl  who  had  the  dancing  mania  till  she 
hod  recovered  from  her  disorder ;  tJiey 
successively  relieved  each  other,  and 
danced  on  for  the  space  of  four  weeks  1 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  patient 
fell  down  exhausted,  was  carried  to  an 
hospital,  and  there  recovered.  She 
had  never  once  undressed,  was  entirely 
regardless  of  the  pain  of  her  lacerated 
feet,  and  had  merely  sat  down  occasion- 
ally to  take  some  nourishment  or  to 
slumber,  and  even  then  **  the  hopping 
movement  of  her  body  continued. 

Happily,  however,  this  mania  grew 
more  rare  every  year,  so  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
we  may  be  said  to  be  losing  sight  of 
it  in  Germany.  Nor  shall  we  follow 
out  its  history  further  in  that  country, 
because  the  same  disorder,  under  a 
different  form,  made  its  appearance 
in  Ttaly,  and  we  must  by  no  means 
neglect  to  notice  the  dancing  mania 
which  was  so  universally  attributed 
to  the  bite  of  the  tarantulo.  What- 
ever part  the  festival  of  St.  John  tlie 
Baptist  performed  in  Germany,  as  an 
exciter  of  the  disease,  that  part  was 
still  more  clearly  performed  in  Italy  by 
the  popular  belief  in  the  venom  of  a 
spider. 

We  shall  not  go  bock  with  Dr. 
Hecker  mto  the  fears  or  superstitions 


of  classical  times  as  to  the  bite  of  cer- 
tahi  spiders  or  lizards ;  we  must  keep 
more  strictly  to  our  text ;  we  must  start 
from  the  period  when  men^s  minds 
were  stOl  open  to  pain  and  alarm  on 
account  of  the  frequent  return  of  the 
plague. 

'  "  The  bite  of  venomous  spiders,  or 
rather  the  unreasonable  fear  of  its  con- 
sequences, excited  at  such  a  juncture, 
though  it  could  not  have  done  so  at  an 
earlier  period,  a  violent  nervous  disord- 
er, which,  like  St  Vitus's  dance  in  Ger- 
many, spread  by  sympathy,  increasioff 
in  seventy  as  it  tooK  a  wider  range,  ana 
still  further  extending  its  ravages  from 
its  long  continuance.  Thus,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
furies  of  The  Dance  brandishea  their 
scourge  over  afflicted  mortals ;  and 
music,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Ital^  now  probably  for  the  first  time 
manifested  susceptibiUty  and  talent,  be- 
came capable  of  exciting  ecstatic  attacks 
in  those  affected,  and  thus  furnished  the 
magical  means  of  exorcising  their  mel- 
ancholy." 

Does  the  learned  doctor  insinuate 
that  the  Italians  owed  their  natural 
taste  for  music  to  this  invasion  of  Tar- 
antism? 

"  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
we  find  that  Tarantism  had  spread  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Apulia,  and  that 
the  fear  of  being  bitten  by  venomous 
spiders  had  increased.  Nothing  shor^ 
of  death  itself  was  expected  from  the 
wound  which  these  insects  inflicted ;  and 
if  those  who  were  bitten  escaped  with 
their  lives,  they  were  said  to  be  pining 
away  in  a  desponding  state  of  lassitude. 
Many  became  weak-sighted  or  hard  of 
hearing ;  some  lost  the  power  of  speech ; 
and  all  were  insensible  to  ordinary 
causes  of  excitement  Nothing  but  the 
flute  or  the  cithern  afforded  them  re- 
lief. At  the  sound  of  these  instruments 
they  awoke  as  if  by  enchantment^ 
opened  their  ejes,  and  moving  slowly 
at  first,  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
music,  were,  as  the  time  quickened, 
g^raduallv  hurried  on  to  the  most  pas- 
sionate dance.  It  was  generally  obser- 
vable that  country  people,  who  were  rude 
and  ignorant  of  music,  evinced  on  these 
occasions  an  unusual  degree  of  gracCy  as 
if  they  had  been  well  practised  in  ele- 
gant movements  of  the  body ;  for  it  is 
a  peculiarity  in  nervous  disorders  of  this 
kind  that  the  organs  of  motion  are  in 
an  altered  condition,  and  are  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  overstrained 
Bpiritfl.** 
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This  increased  agility  and  grace  of 
movement  is  by  no  means  to  be  dis- 
credited by  the  reader.  It  is  a  symj^- 
torn  which  distinguishes  one  class  of 
epileptic  patients.  Some  have  attri- 
bated  it  to  an  over-excitement  of  the 
cerebellam.  However  that  may  be, 
there  are  greater  wonders  than  this 
contained  in  our  most  sober  and  trust- 
worthy books  on  the  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system.  We  continue  the 
account:— 

"  Cities  and  villages  alike  resounded 
throughout  the  summer  season  with  the  ' 
notes  of  fifes,  clarinets,  and  Turkish 
drums ;  and  patients  were  everywhere 
to  be  met  with  who  looked  to  dancing 
as  their  only  remedy.  Alexander  ab 
Alexandro,  who  gives  this  account,  saw 
A  young  man  in  a  remote  village  who 
was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  Ta- 
rantism.  He  listened  with  eagerness 
and  a  fixed  stape  to  the  sound  of  a  drum, 
and  his  graceful  movements  gradually 
became  more  and  more  violent,  until  his 
dancing  was  converted  into  a  succession 
of  frantic  leaps,  which  required  the  ut< 
most  exertion  of  his  whole  strength.  In 
the  midst  of  this  overstrained  exertion  of 
wind  and  body  the  music  suddenly 
ceased,  and  he  immediately  fell  power- 
less to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  sense- 
less and  motionless  until  its  magical 
effect  again  aroused  him  to  a  renewal 
of  bis  impassioned  performances." 

We  have  put  the  expression  •*  mind 
and  body"  in  italics,  because  we  may 
aa  well  take  this  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, that  although  convulsions  of 
this  kind  are  excited,  and  assume  a 
certain  form  on  account  of  the  predo- 
minance of  some  idea,  yet,  when 
once  called  forth,  they  are  almost 
entirely  mechanical  in  their  nature. 
Mere  animal  excitability — what  is 
called  the  reflex  action,  or  other 
automatic  movements  quite  as  little 
associated  with  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  **  mind'' — carry  on  the  rest  of 
the  process.  And  it  is  some  consola^ 
tion  to  think  that  the  appearance  of 
pain  and  distress  which  marks  con- 
Tulsive  disorders  of  all  descriptions, 
IB,  for  the  most  part,  illusory.  The 
premonitory  symptoms  may  be  very 
distressing,  but  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  when  the  fit  is  on,  is  that  of 
insensibility  to  pain. 

The  general  conviction  was,  that 
by  music  and  dancing  the  poison  of 
the    tarantula    was    distributed  over 


the  whole  body,  and  expelled  through 
the  skin;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was 
also  believed  that  if  the  slightest  ves- 
tige of  it  remained  behind  the  disor- 
der would  break  out  again.  Thus 
there  was  no  confidence  excited  in  a 
certain  cure.  Men  who  had  danced 
themselves  well  one  summer  watched 
the  next  summer  for  the  returning 
symptoms,  and  found  in  themselves 
what  they  looked  for.    Thus — 

"  The  number  of  those  affected  by  it 
increased  beyond  belief  for  whoever 
had  actually  been,  or  even  fancied  that 
he  had  been  once  bitten  by  a  poisonous 
spider  or  scorpion,  made  his  appearance 
annually  whenever  the  merry  notes  of 
the  Tarantella  resounded.  Inquisitive 
females  joined  the  throng  and  caught 
the  disease — not  indeed  from  the  poison 
of  the  spider,  but  from  the  mental  poison 
which  they  eagerly  received  through  the 
eye ;  and  thus  the  cure  of  the  Tarantati 
gradually  became  established  as  a  regu- 
lar festival  of  the  populace. 

It  was  customary  for  whole  bands 
of  musicians  to  traverse  Italy  during 
the  summer  months,  and  the  care  of 
the  disordered  was  undertaken  on  a 
grand  scale.  This  season  of  dancing 
and  music  was  called  ^^  The  women's 
little  carnival,"  for  it  was  women 
more  especially  who  conducted  the 
arrangements.  It  was  they,  too,  it 
seems,  who  paid  the  musicians  their 
fee.  The  music  itself  received  its  duo 
share  of  study  and  attention.  Thero 
were  different  kinds  of  the  Tarantella 
(as  the  curative  melody  was  called) 
suited  to  every  variety  of  the  ailment. 

One  very  curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  disease  must  not  pass 
unnoticed — the  passion  excited  by 
certain  colours.  Amongst  the  Ger- 
mans, those  afflicted  by  St.  Vitus's 
dance  were  enraged  by  any  garment 
of  the  colour  of  red.  Amongst  the 
Italians,  on  the  contrary,  red  colours 
were  generally  liked,  oome  preferred 
one  colour,  some  another,  but  the  de- 
votion to  the  chosen  colour  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  ^mptoms 
which  the  disease  manifested  in  Italy. 
The  colour  that  pleased  the  patient 
he  was  enamoured  of ;  the  colour  that 
displeased  excited  his  utmost  fory. 

"  Some  preferred  yellow,  others  were 
enraptured  with  green  ;  and  eyewitnes- 
ses Scribe  this  rase  for  colours  as  so 
extraordinary  that  Uiey  can  scarcely  find 
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vordB  with  which  to  enress  their  a»- 
toniihinent  No  8oon«r  aid  the  patients 
obtain  a  eight  of  their  faTourite  colour 
Uian  they  ru^ed  like  infuriated  animals 
towards  the  objec^  deyoured  it  with 
their  eager  looks^  kissed  and  caressed  it 
in  every  possible  way,  and,  gradually  re- 
signing themseWes  to  softer  sensations, 
adopted  the  languishing  expression  of 
enamoured  lovers,  and  embraced  the 
handkerchief,  or  whatever  article  it 
might  be  which  was  presented  to  them, 
with  the  most  intense  ardour,  while  the 
tears  streamed  from  their  eyes  as  if  they 
were  completely  overwhelmed  by  the 
inebriating  impression  on  their  senses. 

"  The  dancing  fits  of  a  certain  Capu- 
chin friar  in  Tarentum  excited  so  much 
curiosity  that  Cardinal  Cajetano  pro- 
ceeded to  the  monastery  that  he  mi^ht 
see  with  his  own  eyes  what  was  gomg 
on.  As  soon  as  the  monk,  who  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  dance,  perceived  the 
spiritual  prince  clothed  in  his  red  gar- 
ments, he  no  longer  listened  to  the  taran- 
tella of  the  musicians,  but  with  strange 
gestures  endeavoured  to  approach  the 
cardinal,  as  if  he  wished  to  count  the 
very  threads  of  his  scarlet  robe,  and  to 
allay  his  intense  longing  by  its  odour. 
The  interference  of  the  spectators^  and 
his  own  respect^  jprevented  his  touching 
it,  and  thus^  the  irritation  of  his  senses 
not  being  appeased,  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  such  anguish  and  disquietude  that  he 
presently  sunk  down  in  a  swoon,  from 
which  he  did  not  recover  until  the  cardi- 
nal compassionately  gave  him  his  cape. 
This  he  immediately  seized  in  the  great- 
est ecstasy,  and  pressed,  now  to  his 
breast,  now  to  his  forehead  and  cheeks, 
and  then  again  commenced  his  dance 
as  if  in  the  frenzy  of  a  love  fit." 

Another  curious  symptom,  which 
was  probably  connected  with  this  pas- 
sion for  colour,  was  an  ardent  longing 
for  the  sea.  These  over-susceptible 
people  were  attracted  irresistibly  to 
the  boundless  expanse  of  the  blue 
ocean,  and  lost  themselves  in  its  con. 
temptation.  Some  were  carried  so  far 
by  this  vague  passionate  longing  as  to 
east  themselves  into  the  waves. 

The  persuasion  of  the  inevitable 
and  fatal  consequences  of  being  bitten 
by  the  tarantula  was  so  general  that 
it  exercised  a  dominion  over  the 
strongest  minds.  Men  who  in  their 
sober  moments  considered  the  disor- 
der as  a  species  of  nervous  affection 
depending  on  the  imagination,  wore 
themselves  brought  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  this  imnginatioD,  and  suffered 


from  the  disorder  at  the  approach  of 
the  dreaded  tarantula.  A  very  strik- 
ing anecdote  of  this  kmd  is  told  of  the 
Bishop  of  Foligno.  Quite  sceptical 
as  to  the  venom  of  the  insect,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  bitten  by  a 
tarantula.  But  he  had  not  measured 
the  strength  of  his  own  imaginatioc, 
however  well  h^  had  estimated  the 
real  malignancy  of  the  spider.  The 
bishop  fell  ill,  nor  was  there  any  cure 
for  him  but  the  music  and  tlie  dance. 
Many  reverend  old  gentlemen,  it  is 
said,  to  whom  this  remedy  appeared 
highly  derogatory,  only  exaggerated 
their  symptoms  by  delaying  to  have 
recourse  to  what,  after  all,  was  found 
to  be  the  true  and  sole  specific. 

But  even  popular  errors  are  not 
eternal.  This  of  Tarantism  con- 
tinued, our  author  tells  us,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  gradually  declined  till  it 
became  limited  to  single  cases.  ^It 
may  therefore  be  not  unreasonably 
maintained,"  he  concludes,  "that  the 
Tarantism  of  modern  times  bears 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  origi- 
nal malady  as  the  Sl  Vitus's  dance 
^hich  still  exists,  and  certainly  has 
all  along  existed,  bears,  in  certain 
cases,  to  the  original  dancing  mania 
of  the  dancers  of  St  John." 

In  a  subsequent  chapter,  our  author 
informs  us  that  a  disease  of  a  similar 
character  existed  in  Abyssinia,  or  still 
exists,  for  the  authority  he  quotes  is 
that  of  an  English  surgeon  who  re- 
sided nine  years  in  Abyssinia,  from 
1810  to  the  year  1819.  Wc  cannot 
pretend  to  say  that  we  have  ever  seen 
the  book,  which  the  learned  German 
has,  however,  not  permitted  to  escape 
him — we  have  never  seen  the  Lift 
and  Adventures  of  Nathaniel  Pearce^ 
written  by  himself;  but,  judging  by 
the  extract  here  given,  Nathaniel 
Pearce  must  be  a  person  worth  know- 
ing, he  writes  with  so  much  candour 
and  simplicity.  The  disease  is  called 
in  AbysMinia  the  Tigretier,  because  it 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  Tigre 
country.  The  first  remedy  resorted 
to  is  the  introduction  of  a  learned 
Dofter,  "  who  reads  the  Gospel  of  St 
John,  and  drenches  the  patient  with 
cold  water  daily."  If  this  does  not 
answer,  then  the  relations  hire  a  band 
of  trumpeters,  drummers,  and  fifers, 
and  buy  a  quantity  of  liquor ;  all  the 
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young  men  and  women  of  the  place 
aaeembled  at  the  patient's  house,  and 
she  (for  it  is  generally  a  woman),  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  finery  and  trinkets 
that  can  be  borrowed  n'om  the  neigh- 
bv  urs,  is  elicited  by  the  music  to 
dance,  day  after  day  if  necessary,  till 
she  drops  do>A  n  from  utter  exhaustion. 
The  disease  Is  attended  ^vith  a  great 
enmciation;  and  the  doctor  says  **ho 
was  almost  alarmed  to  sco  one  nearly 
a  skeleton  move  with  such  strength. 
He  then  proceeds  to  recount  his  own 
do; 'u  Stic  calamity  in  a  strain  of  the 
most  commendable  candour :  — 

"I  could  not  have  ventured  to  write 
this  from  hearsay,  nor  could  I  conceive 
it  possible  until  I  was  obliged  to  put 
this  remedy  in  practice  upon  my  own 
wife,  who  was  seized  with  the  same  dis- 
order. I  at  first  thought  that  a  whip 
would  be  of  some  service,  and  one  day 
attempted  a  few  strokes  when  unnoticed 
by  any  person,  we  bein^  by  ounelves^  and 
I  having  a  strong  suspicion  that  this  ail- 
ment sprang  from  tlie  weak  minds  of 
women,  TV  ho  were  encouraged  in  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  grandeur,  rich  dress;  and 
music  which  accompany'  the  cure.  But 
how  much  was  I  surprised,  the  moment 
I  struck  a  light  blow,  thinking  to  do 
good,  to  find  that  she  became  like  a 
eorpse ;  and  even  the  joints  of  her  fingers 
became  so  stiff  that  Icould  not  straighten 
them.  Indeed,  I  really  thought  that  she 
was  dead,  and  immediately  made  it 
known  to  the  people  in  the  house  that 
nbe  had  fainted,  but  did  not  tell  them 
the  cause ;  upon  which  they  immediately 
brought  music,  which  I  had  for  many 
days  denied  them,  and  which  soon  re- 
vived her ;  and  I  then  left  the  house  to 
her  relations,  to  cure  her  at  my  expense. 
One  day  1  went  privately  with  a  com- 


it     But  into  acientifie  perplexities  of 
this  kind  we  cannot  now  enter.    One 
plain  and  homely  caution  is  derivable 
from  all  these  histories.     Good  sense 
is  a  great  preservative  of  health.     Do 
not  voluntarily  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self, or  your  folly  may  become  in  turn 
the  master  of  your  reason.     Epilepsy 
has  been  brought  on  by  the  simulation 
of  epilepsy,     we   doubt  not  that  a 
man  might  dance  to  his  own  shadow, 
and  talk  to  it,  as  it  danced  before  him 
on  the  wall,  till  he  drove  himself  into 
a  complete  frenzy.     A  sect  in  Ame- 
rica thought  fit  to  introduce  certain 
grimaces,  laughing,  weeping,  and  the 
like,  into  their  public  service.    It  was 
not   long    before    their    grimaces,  in 
some   of   their  numbers,   became  in- 
voluntary ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  had 
escaped  the  control  of  the  will.    A 
decided  Umgue-mania  was    exhibited 
a  short  time  amongst  the  Ir\'ingitc8. 
Happily,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
men  s  minds  are  called  off  into  so 
many  directions,  tliat  a  predominent 
idea  of  this  kind  has  little  chance  of 
establishing  itself  m  that  tyrannous 
manner  which  we  have  seen  possible  in 
the  middle  ages.  But  it  is  better  not  to 
play  with  edged  tools.    If  people  will 
stand    round    a    table,    fixing    their 
minds    on  one    idea — that  a  certain 
mysterious  influenco  will  pass  through 
their  lingers  to  move  the  table— they 
will  lose,  for  a  time,  the  voluntaiy 
command    over    their    own    fingers, 
which  will  exert  themselves  without 
any  volition  or  consciousness  on  their 
part.    They  are  entering,  in  fact,  into 
that  state  which,  in  the  olden  time, 
was  considered  a  demoniacal  posses- 
that,   speaking    from    this 


won ;  80 
panion  to  see  my  wife  dance,  and  I  kept  point  of  view,  one*  may  traly  say  that 
at  a  short  distance,  as  1  was  ashamed  to  u  Satan  does  turn  the  table,"  but  it  is 
so  near  the  crowd.  In  looking  stead-  j^y  entering  into  the  table-turner, 
fastly  upon  her,  while  dancing  or  iump-    ^yj^^.^  ^,^  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  whothw 


ing,more  like  a  deer  than  a  human  being, 
X  said  that  it  certainly  was  not  my  wife ; 
at  which  my  companion  burat  into  a  fit 
of  laughter,  from  which  he  could  scarce- 
ly refrain  all  the  way  home." 

The  capability  of  sustaining  the 
most  violent  exercise,  for  a  long  time 
together,  and  on  very  little  food,  is 


there  is  anything  in  mesmerism,  we 
have  always  answered-^a  great  deal 
more  than  you  onght,  without  medical 
advice,  to  make  trial  of.  Nor  do  wo 
at  all  admire  the  performance  of  the 
so-called  electro-biologists.  Experi- 
ments in  the  interest  of  science  are 
I.  T^.j  «»,vi«  *i/v«,  .=  permissible;  but  is  it  fit  that  anyone 
not  one  of  the  least  perplexities  at-  should  practise  the  art  of  inducmg  a 
tendant  upon  these  nervous  or  epileptic  temporary  stote  of  idiocy  in  persons 
diseases.  The  partial  suspension  of  of  weak  or  susceptible  nerves,  for  the 
sensation  and  volition,  by  sparing  the  purpose  of  coUectmg  a  crowd,  and 
brain,  may  have  something  to  do  with   passing  ronnd  the  hatl 
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The  subject  for  the  thud  treatiBe  of 
Dr.  Heekcr  is  the  Sweatifig  Skknen. 
This  third  part  is  more  niLBcellanooiia 
than  its  predocessora,  and  we  have  no 
space  to  do  justice  to  its  varied  and 
sometimes  disputable  matter.  Dr. 
Hccker  describes  the  sweating  sick- 
ness as  a.  legacy  left  ns  by  the  civil 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  It  first 
developed  itself  in  Richmond's  army, 
which  had  been  collected  from  abroad, 
over-fatigued  by  long  marches  in  a 
very  damp  season,  and  probably  ill 
supplied  with  rations.  Its  rapid  ex- 
tension through  the  cities  he  attributes 
to  the  intemperance  of  the  English, 
to  their  overfeeding,  and  the  want  of 
cleanliness  in  their  houses.  Gluttony 
and  the  filth  of  the  rush-covered  floors, 
he  detects  even  amongst  the  wealthiest 
of  the  land.  For  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  the  Doctor's 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  it,  we 
must  refer  to  the  boojf  itself. 

On  iho  physicians,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  addressed  themselves 
to  the  encounter  of  this  strange  cala^ 
mitv,  there  is  a  passage  which  it  may 
be  instructive  to  peruse : — 

"The  phyBicians  could  do  little  or 
nothing  for  the  people  in  this  extremity. 
They  are  nowhere  alluded  to  throughout 
this  epidemic,  and  even  those  who  might 
have  come  forward  to  succour  their  fel- 
low-citizen, had  fallen  into  the  errors  of 
Galen,  and  their  dialectic  minds  sank 
under  this  appalling  phenomenon.  This 
holds  good  even  of  the  famous  Thomas 
Linacre,  subsequently  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  two  monarchs,  and  founder  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  1518.  In 
the  prime  of  his  youth  he  had  been  an 
eyewitness  of  the  events  at  Oxford,  and 
survived  even  the  second  and  third  erup- 
tion of  the  sweating  sickness;  but  m 
none  of  his  writings  do  we  find  a  single 
word  respecting  this  disease,  which  is  of 
such  pennanent  importance.  In  fact,  the 
restorers  of  the  medical  science  of  ancient 
Greece,  who  were  followed  by  all  the 
most  enlightened  men  in  Europe,  with 
tbe  single  exception  of  linacre,  occupied 
themselves  rather  with  the  ancient  terms 
of  art  than  with  actual  observation,  and 


in  their  critical  researebes  overiooked  the 
important  events  that  were  passing  be- 
fore their  eyes.  This  reminos  us  of  the 
later  Greek  physicians,  who  for  four  hun- 
dred years  paid  no  attention  to  the  small- 
pox, because  they  could  find  no  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  the  immortal  works  of 
Galen  r 

Who  shall  say,  in  reading  such 
passages,  that  the  New  Philosophy  of 
Bacon,  which  reads  now  like  ola  com- 
mon sense,  was  not  sadly  wanted,  if 
the  learned  physician,  while  feeling  his 
patient's  pulse,  could  see  only  with 
the  eyes  of  Galen  1  In  the  fourteenth 
century  we  see  tlie  physician  busied 
with  his  Astrology,  and  laboriously 
fixing  the  day  when  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
and  Mars,  did  battle  with  the  son 
over  the  groat  Indian  Ocean ;  in  the 
sixteenth  we  find  liim,  with  quiet 
dialectic  mind,  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  his  classical  authorities ;  at  the  pre- 
sent time  we  may  truly  say  that  there 
are  no  inquiries  conducted  with 
a  more  philosophical  spirit,  or  with 
greater  zeal  and  energy,  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  human  frame,  its 
functions  and  its  diseases.  The'  ex- 
treme complexity  of  the  subject  renders 
our  progress  slow.  And  yet  progress 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  slow. 
Let  any  one  take  up  that  admirable 
little  manual  on  The  Nervous  System, 
by  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,  and  compare  it 
with  any  work  of  a  hundred  years  old : 
it  is  a  new  science ;  and  that  not  only 
from  the  new  facts  which  a  Robert 
Bell  and  a  Marshall  Hall,  and  other 
distinguished  men  in  France  and 
Germany,  have  added  to  our  know- 
ledge, but  from  the  fine  spirit  of  phi* 
losophical  inquiry  which  presides  over 
the  whole.  We  have  not  only  left 
astrology  behind,  we  have  not  only 
left  behind  the  undue  reverence  to  clas- 
sical authority,  but  w*e  have  thrown 
aside  that  dislike  and  depreciation  of 
phys'ology  which  the  metaphysicisn 
had  done  his  part  to  encourage,  and 
have  entered,  as  with  a  freeh  eye  and 
a  beating  heart,  upon  the  study  of  the 
wonders  of  the  human  frame. 
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THB   BONO    OF   MSTR0D0RU8. 

UwtoCijp  /Jwjt'oto  ledfjuH^  f  pJj3o»'.     tCv  dyop J  ftiv 
xvbra  xai  nwvrtai  ftpr^iuf,    h  6s  Bofiois 

xipSoj-  iTii  S«wyj,  TJv  fitv  ixvi  **i  *^'oj* 
h  5'  drtop^j,  juoyoj  oi&K.     |;^et5  ydfiov ;  o£ko^  opfrcftoj 

xixva  ito^or  d^pow-t^  a^totj  )3tV  aZ  vtottjtii, 

iMftaXsai*  rtoXtot  5'  tfiTtaXtv  siat^BS 
€Ax  (ipa  ^wi'  dtoowy  ci^6(  (upcfftf,  j}  to  yivi^ai 

fiijbe7tot\  §  f  6  ^hv.     rtdtfta  yop  ^(t2^>a  0J9. 

Metrodorus  was  a  rare  old  blade, 
His  wine  he  drank,  his  prayers  he  said, 

And  did  his  duty  duly ; 
But  with  grave  af&irs  of  Church  and  State 
He  never  fretted  his  smooth  pate, 

For  he  said,  and  he  said  full  truly, 
If  a  man  about  and  about  will  go, 
To  mend  all  matters  high  and  low, 

HeMl  find  no  rest  full  surely. 
In  his  chair  of  ease  a  thorn  will  grow, 
The  gall  will  in  his  bladder  flow. 
Thick  seeds  of  sorrow  he  will  sow. 
And  make  his  dearest  friend  a  foe, 

And  go  to  the  grave  prematurely. 
One  day  he  sate  beside  the  fire. 
With  all  things  square  to  his  desire 

— ^A  wintry  day,  when  Boreas  blew 
Through  the  piping  hills  with  a  halloo — 
Just  alter  dinner  when  the  wine  ^ 

On  the  tip  of  his  nose  was  glowing  fine. 
A  pleasant  vapour  'fore  him  floats, 

The  logs  are  blazing  brightly, 
And  m  his  brain  the  imppy  thoughts 

Begin  to  move  full  lightly. 
He  never  wrote  a  verse  beiore, 
Though  now  he  counted  good  threescore, 
And  scarcely  knew  what  poets  meant, 
When  in  their  hic[h  conceited  bent 

They  talked  of  inspiration. 
But  now  his  soul  a  fancv  stirred ; 
He  frilled  and  chirped  like  any  bird ; 

His  bright  imagination 
Poured  forth  a  pleasant  flowing  verse, 
Which,  if  you  please,  I  will  rehearse 

For  gentle  meditation. 
'Twas  Greek  of  course,  but  by  the  skill 
!Made  English,  of  my  classic  quill, 
As  good,  or  better,  if  you  will, 

In  this  my  free  translation. 

I. 

They  may  rail  at  this  world,  and  say  that  the  devil 
Rules  o'er  it,  usurping  the  mace  of  the  Lord ; 

In  my  soul  I  detest  all  such  impious  cavil. 
While  I  sit  as  a  guest  at  life's  bountiful  board. 
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I  was  yoxmg ;  I  am  old,  and  my  temples  are  hoary, 

On  Time^  rocking  tide  I  have  gallantly  oared ; 
This  wisdom  I  learned,  'tis  tiie  sum  of  my  story, 

Witii  blessings  God's  earth  like  a  gamer  is  stored. 

2. 

Yon  blame  your  condition ;  by  Jove  I  was  never 

So  placed  iYfi  I  could  not  with  pride  be  a  man : 
At  rest  or  afloat  on  life's  far-sounding  river, 

Content  was  my  watchword,  enjoyment  my  plan. 
Where  busy  men  bustie,  to  elbow  and  jostle 

What  sport !  tiien  at  home  how  delightful  repose ! 
What  comfort  and  pleasure  jour  body  to  measure 

At  large  in  the  elDOW-chair,  toasting  your  toes  I 

3. 

A  soldier  ?  how  gallant  through  smoke  and  throngfa  thunder 

To  ride  like  the  lightning,  when  Jupiter  roars ; 
A  fanner  ?  to  gaze  on  the  green  leafy  wonder 

Of  April  how  sweet,  and  to  think  on  the  stores 
Of  golden-«heaved  autumn  I — ^to  dash  through  the  billow 

Is  dear  to  the  merchant  who  carries  his  gains ; 
How  sweet  to  the  poet  on  green  grassy  pUlow, 

To  lie  when  spring  zephyrs  are  fanmng  his  brains ! 

4. 
When  you  find  a  good  wife,  Nature  urges  to  marry ; 

But  art  thou  a  bachelor,  never  complain ; 
Less  sail  you  display,  but  less  burden  you  carry, 

And  over  yourself  like  a  king  you  may  reign. 
Tis  pleasant  to  hear  children  prattling  arounayon. 

Thank  Heaven  you've  arrows  enough  for  your  bow ; 
But  if  you  love  quite,  they'll  only  coiSbund  you. 

So  if  now  you  have  none— may  it  ever  be  so ! 

6. 

Art  young  ?  then  rejoice  in  thy  youth, — give  the  pinion 

Of  passion  free  play — love  and  hate  like  a  man ; 
And  gather  around  tiiee  a  migh^  dominion 

Of  venturous  thoughts,  like  the  crest-waving  van     ] 
Of  a  conquering  host    Art  old  ?  reputation 

And  honour  shall  find  thee  and  pleasures  serene, 
And  a  power  like  to  Jove's,  when  the  fate  of  the  nation 

Shall  wait  on  thy  word  in  the  hall  of  the  queen. 

6. 
Blow  hot  or  blow  cold,  witii  hearty  endeavour 

Still  witch  out  a  vuiiue  from  all  that  you  see ; 
Use  well  what  you  ^t,  giving  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

And  think  everything  good  in  its  pkice  and  degree. 
Fve  told  you  my  tiiou^te,  and  I  think  you're  my  debtor, 

And  if  you  aon't  thmk  so,  I  wish  you  were  dead; 
The  sooner  you  rot  on  a  dunghill  the  better. 

You're  not  worth  the  straw  that  tiiey  shake  from  your  bed. 
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'  We  feel  compelled  to  address  our- 
selves to  an  ungracious  and  disagree- 
able task.  At  this  moment  but  one 
tbought  ought  to  be  encounufed 
throughout  the  British  empire — ^uat 
of  encountering  and  beating  back  the 
new  and  formidable  agsressor  on  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  We  shall  not 
enter  now  upon  the  history  of  past 
transactions.  We  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  the  Ministry  acted 
foolishly  or  not  in  allowing  them- 
selves,  in  spite  of  repeated  warning 
and  most  pugnant  instances,  to  be 
deceived,  cajoled,  and  outwitted,  by 
the  agents  of  Russian  diplomacy,  it 
is  enough  for  us  that  the  war  has,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  begun — that 
we  are  sending  forth  our  armaments 
and  making  our  preparations  for  such 
a  struggle  as  has  not  been  known 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  gene- 
ration— and  that  we  have,  duictly, 
the  most  collossal  force  in  Europe  to 
cope  with,  to  which  possibly  may  be 
umted  a  central  power  of  the  Uontinent, 
with  an  anny  at  its  disposal  more 
than  twice  as  numerous  as  our  own. 

Gladly  do  we  hail  the  spirit  which 
at  present  animates  the  nation.  It 
assures  us  that  we  have  not  degene- 
rated during  the  long  period  of  peace 
which  we  have  enjoyed.  It  shows 
that  we  are  still  alive  to  our  dignity 
as  a  people,  to  our  duty  as  the  enemies 
of  outrage  and  aggression — ^that  we 
have  heart  enough  and  will  enough, 
at  any  sacrifice,  to  maintain  our  high 
position — and  that  the  love  of  Mam- 
mon has  not  so  occupied  our  souls  as 
to  render  us  insensible  to  the  part 
wluch  we  are  bound  to  take,  as  the 
freest  state  and  most  advanced  com- 
munity in  Europe.  We  deny,  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Great  Britam, 
that  they  have  either  been  rash  or 
headstrong  ui  this  matter;  they  have 
submitted  with  remarkable  patience, 
to  negotiations  protracted  beyond 
hope,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
enemy;  and,  so  fiir  from  being  pre- 
cipitate or  unpetuous  towards  war,  they 
have  urged  nothing  upon  the  Ministry 
until,  afler  unpualleled  vacillation, 
the  latter  have  been  compelled  to  see 
that  no  other  course  was  open  to 
them  but  a  final  rupture  with  Rnaaa. 


This  session  of  Parliament  began  ' 
as  leisurely  and  lazily  as  though  there 
were  no  combustible  elements  visible 
in  Europc--as  though  there  had  been 
no  aggression — ^as  though  no  severe 
blow  had  been  struck  by  Russia  at 
Turkey,  ahnost  in  the  presence  of,  and 
in  defiance  of  our  fleet.  Had  we  been 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  Mmisters 
could  not  have  shown  less  symptoms 
of  excitement  The  meeting  of  Par- 
liament was  postponed  to  the  last  day; 
possibly  on  account  of  negotiations 
still  pending,  after  Wallaehia  and 
Moldavia  hiui  been  occupied  by  the 
Russian  troops-rafter  engagements 
had  taken  place  upon  the  Danube— 
and  after  a  Turkish  fleet  had  been 
assailed  and  annihilated  within  the 
Turkish  harbour  of  Sinope.  Negotia- 
tion is  long-lived.  The  Premier  has 
even  now  such  faith  in  protocols  that 
he  professes  to  believe  the  peace  of 
Europe  may  be  preserved — an  opmion, 
the  gallant^  of  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, inasmuch  as  he  stands  alone; 
and  for  which  he  will  certainly  be 
entitled  to  immortal  credit^  if  the 
Czar  chooses  to  yield  and  withdraw 
after  all  that  has  taken  place.  But 
with  Lord  Aberdeen's  opimons  or  con- 
victions we  have  nothing,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  to  do.  We  think  that, 
considering  the  important  nature  of 
the  crisis,  and  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
terests at  stake,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Ministers  to  have  advised  an  earlier* 
meeting  of  Parliament,  so  that  the 
natural  anxiety  of  the  nation  might 
not  be  prolonged,  nor  any  feelmg  of 
distrust  engendered.  Such  a  step 
would  at  aU  events  have  been  satia- 
factory  to  the  public,  as  an  unnHed 
assurance  that  it  was  Intended  to 
obliterate,  by  a  decided  course  of 
action,  the  memory  of  the  apathetic 
indifference  and  vacillating  policy  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  bygone  year. 

Pass  we  from  that,  however,  to  the 
actual  meeting  of  Parliament  No 
sooner  were  the  members  assembled, 
and,  as  it  were,  shaken  into  their 
places,  than  Lord  John  Russell,  a 
Cabmet  Minister  announced  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  country;  and,  not- 
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withstanding  the  urgent  dissuasions 
both  of  friend  and  foe,  grounded  upon 
the  exceeding  impolicy,  under  present 
circumstances,  of  forcing  on  a  mea- 
sure for  which  there  has  been  no  call 
or  necessity,  he,  on  tlie  evening  of  the 
13th  February,  proceeded  to  develop 
his  scheme. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that,* in  the 
course  of  last  session,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and,  if  we  mistake  not.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  stated  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Ministers  to  bring  forward 
some  measure  of  the  kind.  It  is  true 
also  that  the  former  seems  resolved 
with  characteristic  obstinacy,  to  effect 
some  great  change  in  the  representa- 
tion, and  that  his  resolution  is  not  of 
yesterday's  date  ;  for  in  1852,  just 
two  years  ago,  he  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  same  object,  but 
with  provisions  and  machinery  en- 
tirely different  from  this.  It  is  not  our 
intention  in  the  present  paper  to  com- 
pare the  two  schemes  propounded  by 
this  consistent  statesman  for  amend- 
ing the  representation.  Whether, 
however,  the  present  bill  is  insisted 
on  or  not,  we  certainly  shall  take  an 
opportunity  of  instituting  such  a  com- 
imrison,  were  it  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exposing,  beyond  the  possi- 
inlity  of  refutation  or  defence,  the 
reckless,  inconsistent,  and  almost  crazy 
tamperings  of  the  noble  Lord  with  the 
fabric  of  our  constitution.  We  shall 
not  judge  him  by  any  other  test  than 
his  own  words  and  his  own  measures. 
He  must  either  admit--And  we  shall 
challenge  his  warmest  adherents  or 
advocates  to  deny  this — that  he  regards 
the  British  constitution  as  something 
that  may  be  altered  and  adjusted  to 
suit  special  circumstances  and  party 
ends :  or  that,  in  1852,  he,  then 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  intro- 
duced,^ with  culpable  want  of  consider- 
ation, a  measure,  the  details  of  which 
he  now  repudiates.  It  has  been  the 
fiishion,  on  the  strength  of  a  flippant 
saying  of  the  late  Sydney  Smith,  to 
talk  of  Lord  John  Russell  as  a  man 
adequate,  in  his  own  conceit,  to  the 
conduct  of  any  affair  or  enterprise, 
and  rigidly  and  unalterably  wedded 
to  his  own  opinions.  We  cannot  give 
him  even  that  dubious  credit  now.  He 
either  committed  a  gross  blunder  in 
his  former  bill,  which  is  no  slight  im- 

futation    upon    the    judgment    of   a 
'rime  Mmister,  or  he  is  acting  just 


now  under  the  direct  dictation  of  others. 
Nothmg  has  occurred,  during  the  last 
two  years,  to  make  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1854  totally  and  entirely  different, 
not  only  in  details,  but  in  principle, 
from  that  which  was  proposed  in  1852 ; 
and  yet  the  new  measure  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  older  one.  We 
all  remember  that,  in  1852,  Lord  John 
failed  to  engage  the  public  support-^ 
can  it  be  tlwt  he  is  now  playing  the 
bad  and  unpatriotic  game  of  which  he 
was  formerly  suspected — that  he  is 
biddmg  for  popukrity  and  jparty 
power,  irrespective  altogether  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  country  ? 

That  comparison,  however,  we  shall 
reserve  for  a  future  article.  We  have 
said  already  that  it  was  intimated  last 
session,  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry, 
that  a  bill  for  amending  the  repre- 
sentation would  be  intrc^uced.  The 
question  now  is,  whether  ft  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  country  that  such  a 
resolution  should  be  adhered  to.  That 
Ministers  ought  to  keep  faith  with  the 
public  is  a  proposition  which  we  shall 
never  question.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  public,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  has  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  grievance,  and  has  de- 
manded a  remedy  or  relief;  and  if, 
therefore.  Ministers,  toward  the  end 
of  a  session,  have  admitted  the  just- 
ness of  the  demand,  but  have  been 
necessitated  to  postpone  the  remedy, 
they  are  certainly  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  bound  to  come  forwara 
and  redeem  their  pledge.  But,  even 
in  such  a  case  as  that  which  we  have 
supposed,  when  non-fulfilment  of  the 
pledge  would  naturally  create  dis- 
satisfaction, circumstances  may  arise 
to  justify  Ministers  in  declinmg,  on 
public  grounds,  to  pursue  a  line  of 
action  which  otherwise  tiiey  would 
willbgly  adopt.  The  present  is  not 
even  a  case  of  that  kind.  There  was 
no  demand  at  all  upon  the  part  of  the 
nation  for  any  immediate  measure  of 
reform  of  representation ;  and  al- 
though, beyond  all  question,  there  are 
serious  points  yet  to  be  settied — ^for 
example,  the  relative  representation 
of  Scotiand  as  compared  with  England 
— ^Ministers  were  not  urged  to  under- 
take anv  specific  measure,  and  the 
responsibility  of  having  done  so  must 
rest  entirely  on  themselves. 

But  we  ask,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  is  this  a  time  to  breed  diasen- 
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8ton  in  tho  country!  Set  aside  such 
matters  as  this,  which  are  not  cla- 
moured for  in  any  way,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  party  feeling  among  us. 
All  that  has  been  absorbed  in  the 
national  and  British  feeling;  and  we 
are  now  sending  forth  our  navy  and 
our  army — parting  with  our  sons  and 
our  brothers — not  knowing  whether 
they  may  again  return  to  us,  but 
believing  that  they  have  gone  to  sup- 
port a  just  cause,  and  know^ing  that, 
in  the  worst  event,  they  will  be 
mourned  by  more  than  ourselves. 
We  shall  lie  called  upon,  and  we  are 
ready,  one  and  all,  to  submit  to  in- 
creased taxation,  and  to  perform  tho 
part  which  our  fathers  performed  when 
the  inte^ity  of  the  land  was  threat- 
ened. But  is  it  the  part  of  Ministers, 
WW,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, to  do  all  in  their  power  to  ex- 
cite angry  feelings  among  us,  to  awake 
party  jealousies,  and  to  rouse  anta- 
gonism between  town  and  country? 

In  England  the  proposed  disfran- 
chisement of  nineteen^  boroughs,  re- 
turning twenty-nine  members,  and  the 
reduction  of  thirty-three  others,  now 
returning  two,  to  one  member  each, 
will,  beyond  all  question,  excite  a  vast 
deal  of  animosity  and  discussion.  We 
are  not  by  any  means  so  bigotted  or 
besotted  in  our  admiration  of  the  pro- 
sent  system  as  to  deny  that  a  plausible 
argument  may  be  maintained  in  favour 
of  much  of  this  disfranchisement  and 
reduction ;  for  the  old  Reform  Act  was 
eminently  a  party  measure,  and  dealt 
tenderly  with  existing  interests  when- 
ever these  belonged  to  the  Whigs. 
But  when  we  look  to  tho  simple  facts, 
that  our  system  and  arrangements 
for  the  distribution  of  the  franchise, 
such  as  they  are,  stood  tho  trium- 
phant test  oi  1848,  when  every  other 
state  in  Europo  was  rocking  before 
the  whirlwind  of  revolution — and  that 
no  clamour  has  been  heard  for  their 
alteration  —  we  humbly  venture  to 
think  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  any 
extensive  experiment.  Nor  are  we 
by  any  means  convinced  that  the 
suppression  of  small  constituencies  in 
favour  of  larger  ones  which  are  al- 
ready represented,  would  be  a  practi- 
cal improvement.  We  would  much 
rather  see  large  existing  constitu- 
encies subdivided,  so  that  no  elector 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  more 
than  ono  member.    This  might  very 


easily  be  effected.  Edinburgh,  for 
example,  would  still  return  two  mem- 
bers, but  these  would  be  elected  by 
two  distinct  bodies  of  voters  in  differ- 
ent wards.  In  like  manner,  where 
there  are  two  or  more  members  for  a 
county,  these  should  be  returned  by 
separate  votes  in  three  departments 
or  districts  of  parishes,  which,  indeed, 
would  bo  simply  an  extension  of  tfio 
system  now  followed  in  the  larger 
English  counties.  This  would  at  once 
supersede  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  such  ridiculous  and  fantas- 
tic devices  as  **the  representation  of 
minorities,''  which  is  contemplated 
by  the  present  bill,  and  which  is 
grossly  unfair,  inasmuch  as  its  opera- 
tion is  only  practicable  in  tho  case  of 
constituencies  returning  tliree  mem- 
bers. From  what  we  have  seen  of 
their  working,  we  are  not  at  ^11  ena- 
moured of  large  constituencies.  They 
have  at  present  more  power  than 
they  are  entitled  to ;  for  we  maintain 
it  to  bo  contrary  to  the  just  principle 
of  representation  that  any  elector 
should  have  more  than  one  represen- 
tative. If  the  other  system,  which 
Lord  John  Russell  practically  advo- 
cates, is  a  good  one,  why  should  not 
the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  be 
united,  so  that  electors  in  the  county 
might  vote  for  six  representatives? 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  divide  a  town  as 
a  county.  The  machinery  is  already 
supplied  by  the  municipal  arrange- 
ments; and  if  tfoat  system  were  toT)e 
adopted — and  we  earnestly*  recom- 
mend it  for  consideration — we  should 
hear  nothing  more  of  the  tyranny  of 
majorities.  Until  some  such  plan, 
founded  on  principle  and  recom- 
mended by  reason,  is  matured,  wo 
oppose  the  disfranchisement  of  any 
of  the  boroughs.  But  let  us  again 
revert  to  the  time  which  has  ^en 
selected  for  propounding  these  sweep- 
ing changes. 

We  have  been  told,  in  ridiculously 
pompous  language,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain will  present  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle to  the  world,  if,  while  engaging 
in  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  most 
colossal  power  of  Europe,  she  applies 
herself,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  re- 
modelment  of  her  own  constitution. 
With  all  deference  to  the  speaker,  we 
never  listened  to  more  atrocious  non- 
sense. What  should  we  think  of  the 
sanity  of  the  man  who,  at  the  very 
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moment  when  his  house  was  attack- 
ed from  without,  should  set  fire  to 
it  within,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing the  '^  sublime  spectacle  ^  of  simul- 
taneous external  defence  and  intei^ 
nal  extinguishment?  Of  course  we 
should  consider  him  as  mad,  clap  a 
blister  on  his  head,  and  have  him  in- 
stantly conveyed  to  bedlam.  And 
y«t  that  is,  just  now,  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  Ministers.  We  really  are 
surprised  that  any  of  them  should 
have  the  audacity  to  hazard  such  an 
argument;  if,  indoed,  that  can  be 
called  an  argument  which  is  no  better 
than  a  preposterous  hyperbole.  They 
know,  perfectly  well,  Uiat  this  measure 
of  theirs  cannot  be  persevered  in  with- 
out exciting  very  general  dissatisfac- 
tion in  various  parts  of  Uie  country — 
that  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  pro- 
tracted discussion,  and  a  strong  de- 
monstration of  party  feeling  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  that  if  they  are 
unsuccessful  in  carrying  it  through, 
they  will  have  weakened  their  own 
influence  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  the  hands  of  Government 
should  be  strengthened;  and  that  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  successful, 
an  immediate  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  new  general  election,  must 
take  place.  These  are  the  obvious 
and  inevitable  consequences,  if  they 
persist  in  their  present  course;  ana 
we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  faction, 
in  its  worst  spirit,  could  devise  no 
more  dangerous  scheme  for  disturbing 
the  unanimity  of  the  country.  "  But," 
say  some  of  the  Whig  and  Liberal  jour- 
nals, *^  it  is  obvious  that  the  present 
move  is  a  more  indication  of  what  may 
take  place  hereafter.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  no  serious  intention  of 
pushing  through  this  bill  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  nor  would  liis  colleagues 
permit  him  to  do  so — this  is  merely  to 
be  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  his 
pledge,  and  in  duo  time  it  will  be 
withdrawn."  If  we  are  to  take  that 
as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  busi- 
ness— if  we  are  to  suppose  tliat  this 
measure  has  been  introduced  as  a 
sham,  without  serious  intentions  of 
carrying  it  into  execution,  the  sooner 
Lord  John  Russell  retires  from  public 
life  the  better  for  his  own  reputation. 
Sham  bills,  we  are  aware,  are  not  no- 
velties. Of  late  years  we  have  seen, 
with  infinite  sorrow  and  disgust,  this 
species  of   deception  practL^  upon 


the  public,  but  never  at  such  a  time 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  now. 
It  is  no  valid  excuse  to  say  that  this 
is  the  mere  redemption  of  a  pledge, 
and  that  Lord  John  Russell  could  not 
act  otherwise  with  honour.  What  is 
Lord  John  Russell,  that  considenu 
tions  personal  to  him  should  be  allowed 
to  disturb  the  unanimity  of  the  Brit- 
ish people  at  such  a  crisis ;  or  that  hb 
gratuitous  pledges  and  random  pro- 
mises should  interfere  with  the  public 
weal  ?  If  such  a  step,  in  such  a  junc- 
ture, had  been  taken  by  a  Tory  instead 
of  a  Whig  minister,  the  offence  would 
not  have  been  allowed,  even  on  the 
first  night,  to  pass  without  a  storm 
of  reprobation.  Lord  John  himself 
would  have  risen,  with  an  unblush- 
ing front,  and  a  total  disregard  of 
antecedents,  to  prove  from  Whig  tradi- 
tion that  any  attempt  to  divide  the 
country,  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
collecting  its  energies  for  action,  was 
a  crime  worthy  of  impeachment  Mr. 
Macaulay  would  have  been  hurried 
from  his  books  at  the  Albany  to  ex- 
plain, in  sonorous  language,  what 
course  would  have  been  taken  by  the 
Roman  senate,  in  regard  to  any  one 
who  might  have  proposed,  when  the 
Gauls  were  at  the  gate,  to  undermine 
the  Roman  constitution;  and  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
suggested  as  the  proper  punishment 
Sir  James  Graham  would  have  started 
up  to  protest  that  this  was  not  the 
time  for  "pottering"  over  constitu- 
tions, or  revising  constituencies,  and 
have  insulted  the  parent  of  the  bill 
with  the  imperious  airs  of  a  Commo- 
dore Trunnion.  Sir  Charles  Wood — 
but  we  shall  not  pursue  the  imaginary 
case  further,  because  the  name  we 
have  last  cited  is  suggestive  of  a  count- 
ing-out What  we  mean  to  convey 
is,  that  the  political  changes  con- 
templated by  this  bill,  without  refer- 
ence to  minor  details,  such  as  lowei^ 
ing  of  the  franchise,  &c.,  are  so  seri- 
ous, that  the  Ministry,  if  they  really 
intend,  or  intended,  to  carry  them 
through,  could  not,  by  possibility,  have 
selected  a  worse  or  more  injudicious 
time ;  and  that  they  are,  by  persever- 
ing, abusing  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  fi",  on  the  contrary,  this 
measure  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sham, 
or  merely  tentatory,  then  we  say  that 
the  country  has  excellent  reason  for 
feeling  indignant  and  disgusted  that, 
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under  present  circamstances,  Buch  a 
hoax  should  be  practised  upon  it 

Lord  John  Russell  is  unfortunate  in 
his  experiences.  By  accident  rather 
than  by  choice — ^for  he  was  then  no 
eminent  political  character — ^his  was 
the  hand  to  open  the  floodgates  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  He  heard 
the  roaring  of  the  pent-up  waters, 
pouring  down  as  if  in  jubilee,  and  his 
soul  was  big  with  triumph.  Since 
then,  he  has  heard  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  but  still  his  memory  lingers  on 
the  far-off  Niagara  roll,  and  he  wishes, 
before  he  dies,  to  have  the  sound  re- 
peated. Hence  he  is  perpetually 
prowling  about  the  locks  of  the  con- 
stitution, devising  schemes  for  another 
flood,  just  as  the  schoolboy,  who  has 
assisted  at  the  sluicing  of  one  dam,  is 
energetic  for  a  repetition  of  the  expe- 
riment, regardless  altogether  of  the 
havoc  he  may  be  making  below.  His 
Nemefds — as  it  is  the  &shion  now  to 
call  it — has  been  more  decided  and 
humiliating  than  that  of  any  public 
man  of  our  age.  He  has  sunk  from 
a  Premier  to  a  subordinate,  under  the 
command  of  a  chief  to  whom,  for  the 
better  part  of  his  life,  he  was  diame- 
trically opposed  in  politics.  He  was 
not  even  allowed  to  remain  long  as  a 
recognized  subordinate.  He  descended 
to  the  rank  of  an  attache,  in  which 
situation  he  now  remains.  He  has 
affected  partial  retirement  from  poli- 
tics, but,  at  best,  he  is  only  half  a 
Cincinnatus.  We  do  not  know  accu- 
rately what  were  the  farming  capabi- 
lities of  the  conquerer  of  the  Volsci ; 
but  we  know,  accurately  enough,  what 
are  the  literary  achievements  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  We  regret,  very  sin- 
cerely, that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
establish  for  himself  a  name  in  letters ; 
because,  if  he  had  done  so,  we  might 
have  hoped  to  get  rid  of  him  as  a  po- 
litician. But  that  remorseless  public, 
upon  whose  fiat  all  authors  and  edi- 
tors are  dependent,  stood  in  the  way ; 
and  decreasing  sales  bore  a  lament- 
able evidence  of  the  noble  Lord's  de- 
creasing literary  popularity.  In  order, 
if  possible,  to  redeem  his  reputation, 
he  touched,  with  doubtful  gallantry, 
the  shield  of  the  most  aged  antago- 
nist in  the  lists ;  and  the  result  was 
that,  like  the  Admiral  Guarinos,  in 
the  Spanish  ballad,  the  old  warrior— 
though  in  bad  case,  and  wretchedly 
battered  armour — spurred    out,  and 


overthrew  him  in  a  canter.  Nettled 
at  this  discomfiture,  he  comes  back 
to  politics  ;  and  —  availing  himself 
of  his  position,  which  the  Premier 
cannot  well  gainsay,  inasmuch  ai 
he  has  no  sure  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  leading  Whigs,  who 
would  pitch  him  over,  if  an  opportu- 
nity were  afforded,  as  freely  as  ever 
hencoop  was  given  to  the  waves — he 
propounds  a  project  of  further  reforqa, 
for  which,  we  doubt  not,  he  is  fright- 
fully objurgated  by  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Cabinet  But  let  them 
say  their  worst,  he  knows  that  he  is 
still  in  power — that  he  can  threaten 
them,  in  one  way  or  another,  with 
active  opposition — and  therefore  they 
are  constrained  to  let  him  appear  as 
the  author  of  the  new  Reform  Bill ;  and 
although  in  their  hearts  they  curse 
his  recklessness,  they  dare  not,  in  as 
many  words,  repudiate  his  false  posi- 
tion. Such  are  the  national  advan- 
tages and  inevitable  results  of  that 
species  of  combination  known  as  a 
"Coalition  Ministry." 

Let  us  now  see  what  changes  are 
to  be  made  in  the  electoral  body. 
These  are  various  and  complicated, 
but  we  shall  state  them  in  order; 
and  first,  as  to  the  new  qualifications. 
The  following  are  to  be  entitled  to  en- 
rolment, either  in  town  or  country  :— 

1.  All   persons   having  salaries  of 

£100  aryear,  derived  from  pub- 
lic or  private  employment,  pro- 
vided they  are  paid  oy  the  half- 
year  or  quarter, 

2.  All  persons  in  receipt  of  j&lO 

a-year,  derived  from  dividends 
from  property,  either  in  the 
Funds,  or  in  bank  for  East 
India  Company's  stock. 

3.  All  persons    paying  income  or 

assessed  taxes  to  the  yearly 
income  of  40s. 

4.  All  graduates  of  any  university  in 

the  United  Kingdom. 
6.  All  persons  who,  for  three  years, 

have  had  a  deposit  of  £50  in  a 

savings'  bank. 
So  there  is  an  end  at  once  of  pro- 
perty and  occupancy  as  the  basis  of  the 
electoral  franchise.  If  you  have  five 
sons,  and  wish  to  qualify  them  for 
voting,  you  have  simply  to  deposit 
£50  in  name  of  each  m  a  savings' 
bank,  and  in  three  years'  time  they 
will  be  placed  on  the  register.  And 
remark  this,  that,  once  on  the  register, 
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there  they  abide  forever;  for  Lord 
John  distinctly  tells  us,  "  we  make  the 
register  of  votes  final."  So  that,  on 
the  day  after  your  son  is  placed  on 
the  roll,  you  may  reclaim  your  money 
with  interest?  Happy  graduates  of 
universities  I  They  are  entitled  to 
tiie  franchise  in  virtue  of  the  magi- 
cal letters  appended  to  their  names; 
and  they  may  fiit  about  froin  place 
to  place,  the  adornment  of  twenty 
registers,  because  the  register  is  to  be 
final.  Take  out  a  game-certificate, 
and  you  may  not  only  shoot  partridges 
for  the  year,  but  may  vote  at  elec- 
tions in  perpetuity !  Any  person  who 
wears  hair-powder,  keeps  a  terrier, 
and  has  a  crest  engraved  on  his  seal, 
for  which  valuable  privileges  he  pays 
j&2,  8s.  8d.  of  assessed  taxes,  is  hence- 
forward a  voter!  We  are  not  joking. 
Such  are  absolutely  the  provisions  of 
this  precious  Reform  Bill,  the  result, 
as  we  are  told,  of  the  deliberate  and 
collective  wisdom  of  the  Ministry. 

Faintly,  and,  like  a  dream,  the  re- 
collection of  the  beautiful  old  Whig 
moral  sentiments  steals  upon  our 
memory.  Wo  remember  the  touching 
pictures,  limned  some  twenty  years 
ago,  of  the  industrious  man  working 
bis  way  to  the  rank  of  the  ten- 
pounders,  in  order  to  attain  the  glo- 
rious privilege  of  the  franchise.  We 
were  told  then  that  it  was  most  de- 
sirable to  have  a  distinct  property 
qualification,  in  order  that  men 
might  exert  themselves  to  attain  it, 
and  by  their  exertions  stimulate 
others  in  the  like  course  of  frugality 
and  perseverance.  Is  that  to  be  the 
case  in  future  ?  Certainly  not  Every 
common  carrier  who  pays  for  his  van 
jC2,  6s.  8d.  yearly,  as  the  tnx  on  an  im- 
plement of  trade,  in  to  h6  as  politically 
powerful  as  the  acred  squire,  or  the 
manufacturer  who  gives  employment 
to  thousands — every  horse-dealer,  dog- 
breeder,  and  tavern-keeper  may  vote 
in  virtue  of  the  assessed  taxes— every 
clerk  in  a  shop  who  has  £100  a-ycar, 
and  every  warehouseman,  who  has 
either  saved  or  succeeded  to  jC50-^ 
are  to  be  entitled  to  vote  either  in 
town  or  county.  We  said,  long  ago, 
when  the  Whigs  were  lauding  their 
earlier  measure  as  a  grand  incentive 
to  industry,  and  as  a  splendidly  de- 
vised scheme  for  stimulating  deserv- 
ing operatives,  that  before  many 
years   were    over,    the    same   party 


would  attempt  to  lower  the  qualifica- 
tion, so  as  to  embrace  all  who  were 
likely  to  forward  and  promote  their 
designs.  Our  prophecy  is  now  de- 
monstrated to  be  true.  We  showed 
that^  after  the  first  successful  attempt, 
there  never  can  be  an  end  of  swamp- 
ing, or,  at  all  events,  of  proposals  to 
swamp.  The  ten-pound  householders, 
then  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
monopoly,  did  not  seem  to  believe  us. 
Somehow  or  other  they  had  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
Whigs  were  the  devoted  friends  of 
the  "  middle  classes  " — that  they  had 
a  firm  faith  in  what  was  termed 
•*  shopocracy  " — and  that  they  never 
would  attempt  to  supplant  the  power 
which  they  had  created.  And,  cer- 
tainly, the  ten-pounders  have  done 
nothing  to  merit  this  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  They  have 
clung  to  them,  especially  in  the  large 
towns,  with  a  fidelity  which  we  can- 
not but  respect,  and,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional scurvy  treatment,  have  shown 
themselves  the  most  zealous  of  par- 
tisans. But  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  their  ascendancy  is  to  give 
way.  Respectability  is  no  longer  the 
fashion.  If  the  ten-pounders,  indeed, 
had  been  able  to  give  the  Whigs  a 
largo  majoritv  in  Parliament,  and  to 
have  insured  their  continuance  in 
power,  matters  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent. There  would  then  have  been 
no  occasion  for  lowering  the  franchise; 
because  the  Whigs,  ever  since  they 
have  been  a  party  (which  is  now  an 
old  story),  have  never  taken  a  single 
step  except  as  means  towards  an  end; 
and  they  would  not,  but  for  party 
necessity,  have  attempted  to  swamp 
their  friends.  But  the  old  Reform 
Bill,  though  devised  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  the 
Whigs  an  unlimited  range  of  power, 
did  not  succeed  in  its  object.  It 
was  based  essentially  upon  property, 
and,  by  degrees,  property  and  Con- 
servatism came  to  a  common  un- 
derstanding. The  Whigs  lost  ground 
every  year:  partly  because  their 
champions  wero  either  effete  or  insin- 
cere ;  partly  because  they  were  foolish 
enough  t)  presume  on  their  new 
ascendancy,  and  to  insult  the  rooted 
Protestantism  of  the  country ;  and 
partly,  because  they  showed  them- 
selves in  their  arrangements  grasping, 
greedy,  and   nepotical,  to  a  degree 
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never  yet  paralleled  even  in  a  cor- 
rupted state.  They  wanted  to  make, 
and  did  in  fact  make,  with  scarce  an 
exception,  the  Cabinet  a  mere  family 
Junta.  They  married  and  forwarded 
marriages  on  the  strength  of  political 
connexion,  and  jobbed  out  public  em- 
ployment accordingly.  Grey,  Russell, 
and  Elliot,  were  the  three  names  pre- 
ferred ;  and  Heaven  only  knows  what 
amount  of  perquisites  was  absorbed 
by  the  scions  of  these  illustrious  races. 
8uch  things  cannot  be  done  in  a 
comer,  so  secretly  as  to  escape  obser- 
vation. The  popular  ire  was  roused 
at  such  an  exhibition  of  awful  selfish- 
ness, and  the  Whigs  declined  in 
character.  Had  Sir  Robert  Peel  not 
been  the  Minister  and  type  of  expe- 
diency, he  might  have  gained  an  easy 
and  lasting  victory  over  them ;  but 
unfortunately,  both  for  the  party 
which  he  then  led  and  for  himself, 
he  had  a  weak  perception  of  principle. 
The  two  rivals  sate,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  table,  watching  each  other  at 
the  game  of  popularity,  but  never 
for  a  moment  reflecting  that,  in  any 
event.  Great  Britain  had  to  pay  the 
loss.  The  game,  though  it  had 
continued  a  great  deal  too  long, 
was  some^^hat  abruptly  terminated. 
Those  who  had  supported  the  Ba- 
ronet while  he  played  fair,  with- 
drew their  confidence ;  and  the  noble 
lord  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
field.  Did  he  maintain  it  ?  By  no 
means.  He  juggled  and  traversed 
until  every  one  was  weary  of  him, 
and  at  last  he  was  ejected.  The 
election  of  1862  showed  that  parties 
were  very  nearly  balanced ;  so  nearly 
indeed  that,  but  for  the  union  of  the 
Peelites  with  the  Whigs,  Lord  Derby 
would  have  had  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  state  of 
things  may  be  embarrassing  to  politi- 
cians, but  it  does  not  justify  a  violent 
change  in  the  Constitution.  However 
desirable  majorities  may  be  to  either 
party,  an  attempt  to  obtain  ascendancy 
by  means  of  legislative  enactment  and 
tampering  with  the  franchise,  is  so 
very  reprehensible  that  it  amounts 
almost  to  a  crime. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
bill  -by  indulging  in  remarks  upon  the 
past.  Its  object  is  to  swamp  the  pre- 
sent class  of  voters  by  a  wholesale  ad- 
mission of  others  who  have  not  been 
able  to  raise  themselves  to  the  enviable 


level  which  is  the  limit  of  the  exist- 
ing qualification.  The  bill  is  ingeni- 
ously devised.  Let  it  pass,  and  every 
tradesman  will  consider  himself  sure 
of  three  or  four  votes  which  he  can 
direct  Because,  of  course,  the  clerk, 
with  jClOO  a-year,  dares  not  vote 
against  his  master ;  and,  even  if  he  Is 
entitled,  after  dismissal,  to  remain  on 
the  register,  the  mere  privilege  of  vot- 
ing, perhaps  once  in  seven  years,  will 
be  a  poor  compensation  for  the  imme- 
diate loss  of  employment  Can  yon 
call  a  clerk  or  book-keeper,  with  a 
bare  £100  a-year,  independent  1  To 
do  so  is  a  mere  perversion  of  terms. 
He  is  more  liable  even  than  the  ope- 
rative to  the  influence  of  his  employer, 
inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment is  more  precarious.  We  heard 
a  great  deal  last  year  about  Govern- 
ment influence  being  used  among  the 
persons  employed  in  the  dockyards, 
and  it  was  gravely  proposed  by  some 
of  the  leadinff  Whig  journals,  that  all 
such  should  be  disfranchised,  as  they 
conld  not  be  expected  to  vote  inde- 
pendently. But  a  Government  qffi- 
cial,  however  zealous  and  unscrupu- 
lous he  may  be,  is  amenable  to  public 
opinion  and  public  censure,  and  can- 
not exercise  the  same  stringent  means 
of  compulsion  which  are  open  to  the 
tradesman  or  the  attorney. 

Then  as  to  bribery ;  the  tendency 
of  lowering  ihd  franchise  must  be  to 
increase  that  to  a  very  great  extent 
In  many  places,  even  under  the  pre- 
sent svstem,  votes  are  bought  and 
sold ;  out  if  this  bill  is  carried  into 
eflect,  the  corruption  will  become 
enormous.  Experience  has  shown  us, 
very  clearly,  that  there  is  a  large  class 
in  this  country  by  whom  votes  are 
considered  in  the  light  of  marketable 
commodities,  and  this  bill  seems  spe- 
cially framed  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing to  their  numbf  rs.  The  possession 
of  £60  in  a  savin gp-bank  is  by  no 
means  a  guarantee  that  the  depositor 
will  be  inaccessible  to  the  influences 
of  a  bribe.  But  besides  the  other 
changes  which  we  have  discussed,  it 
is  proposed  that  residence  of  two 
years  and  a-half  in  a  house  rated  at 
£6  in  a  municipal  borough  shall 
confer  the  right  of  voting,  and  that 
previous  payment  of  rates  and  taxes 
is  to  be  no  longer  required !  Can  any 
one  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  con- 
sequence of  this  will  be  to  render  con- 
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fttituencMfl  venal  to  an  extent  never 
yet  known  in  this  country  ?  If  even 
under  the  present  system  it  is  foand 
that  bribery  prevails,  will  not  the 
offence  become  much  more  rank  and 
general  when  you  enfranchise  a  class 
peculiarly  liable  from  their  position  to 
auch  influences  ?  And  remember  this, 
that  candidates  or  their  agents  are  not 
always,  nor  indeed  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  tempters.  Enough  has  been 
revealed  to  show  us  that,  in  a  very  large 
number  of  the  English  towns,  there 
exist  regularly  organised  clubs  or  so- 
cieties of  voters,  who  force  their  terms 
upon  candidates.  These  fine  patriots 
do  not  concern  themselves  much  with 
party  politics.  They  do  not  object  to 
one  man  because  he  is  a  Tory,  or  to 
another  because  he  is  aWhig.  Pledges 
as  to  future  oonduct  are  not  at  all  in 
their  line;  they  much  prefer  the  im- 
mediate tender  of  a  crisp  bank-note 
or  of  a  few  shining  sovereigns.  They 
have  their  agents  and  their  office- 
bearers, and  must  be  bought  in  the 
lump.  Let  this  bill  pass,  and  there 
will  hardly  be  an  urban  constituency 
in  this  kingdom  without  such  a  club. 
Is  that  a  state  of  things  to  be  envied  ? 
Is  it  fair  to  the  honest  and  upright 
voter  that  he  should  be  swamped  by 
organised  rascality,  and  that  his  pri- 
vilege should  be  rendered  of  no  avail  ? 
We  can  hardly  express  ourselves  too 
strongly  on  this  subj^t,  for  the  pro- 
vocation is  very  great  The  Whig 
party,  for  years  past,  have  affected  to 
mourn  over  the  corruption  of  the  con- 
Btinnencies,  and  yet  here  is  their  ac- 
credited leader  bringiug  in  a  bill  which 
must  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing that  corruption  tenfold. 

But  we  have  not  yet  quite  done. 
Lord  John  Russell  proposes  to  give 
46  new  members  to  the  English 
counties;  but  then  the  county  con- 
Btituencv  is  not  to  remain  as  be- 
fore. Occupiers,  not  proprietors,  of 
XlO  a-year  are  to  have  votes  in  coun- 
ties ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  contem- 
plated that  the  house  occupied  by 
the  voter  should  be  of  that  value. 
"  Wft  propose,"  said  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, **with  respect  to  the  county 
right  of  votinff,  that — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  dwelling  house,  which  may 
be  of  any  value,  provided  the  voter 
lives  in  it — ^in  all  other  cases  the 
building  must  be  of  the  value  of  jCfi 
a-year.    Supposing  there  is  a  house 


and  land,  the  house  may  be  rated 
at  £1  or  £2  a-year,  provided  the 
voter  resides  in  it;  but  if  the  quali- 
fication is  made  out  by  any  other 
building — a  cattle-shed  or  any  other 
building  of  that  kind — ^then  we  pro- 
pose this  check,  that  such  building^ 
shall  be  of  the  value  of  £,b  a-year. 
This,  then,  is  the  franchise  we  pro- 
pose to  give  in  counties  for  the 
future ;  and  the  House  will  see  that 
it  has  a  very  considerable  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  increase  of 
number  of  members  which  I  have 
stated  wo  propose.  Out  of  the  whole 
number  I  have  mentioned  I  shall 
propose  that  46  members  shall  be 
given  to  counties;  but  as  these 
counties  will  hereafter  include  the 
£,\0  householders,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  constituency  will  be  less  of  a 
special  character.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  all  the  endeavours  made  to 
run  down  the  agricultural  interest, 
or  to  run  down  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, are  totally  foolish  and  absurd, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  better 
system  of  representation  than  that 
which  takes  into  consideration  the 
whole  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  which  contribute  to  its  glory 
and  prosperity."  We  have  thought 
it  right  to  insert  these  paragraphs, 
because  they  contain  a  doctrine  quite 
new  to  statesmen,  and  one  which  has 
hitherto  been  unbroached.  There  is 
cerlainly  a  little  obscurity  in  the 
language,  but  not  enough  to  conceal 
the  true  nature  of  the  sentiment 
What  Lord  John  Russell  means  to 
say  is  this : — ^It  is  absurd  any  longer 
to  maintain  the  special  character  of 
constituencies — ^absurd  to  make  dis- 
tinctions between  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, or  any  branch  of  industry — 
absurd  to  frame  your  system  so  that 
one  member  shall  represent  agricul- 
ture, another  commerce,  and  another 
manufactures,  because  you  should 
in  every  case  combine  the  whole  of 
the  great  interests  of  the  country. 
Carry  that  doctrine  into  effect,  and 
the  distinction  between  counties  and 
towns  ceases  altogether.  But  how 
can  you  bring  it  fairiy  into  effect  1  In 
the  towns  which  have  the  privilege  of 
returning  members,  agriculture  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  represented  at  all.  The 
urban  voters  are  all  engaged  in  other 
pursuits,  and  they  send  to  the  House 
of  Commons  members  to  represent 
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that  branch  of  induBtry  which  b  their 
staple.  From  the  towns,  therefore, 
the  territorial  interest,  which  is  in 
reality  the  greatest  and  moat  enduring 
in  England,  never  can  be  adequately 
represented.  You  may,  however, 
easily  enough  swamp  the  agricultural 
interest  in  the  counties,  and  that  by 
the  mothoa  which  Lord  John  RusseU 
proposes,  namely,  of  admitting  to  the 
eounty-roll  ten-pound  occupiers  from 
the  towns,  which  do  not.  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  Parliament  It  has  often 
been  remarked,  as  a  special  defect  in 
the  Act  of  1832,  that  it  allowed  in 
many  cases  the  votes  of  small  pro- 
prietors in  villages  and  towns  to 
swamp  the  votes  of  the  agriculturists ; 
and  in  several  counties  in  Scotland 
thb  is  notoriously  the  case.  The 
manufacturing  towns  in  Forfarshire, 
in  Roxburghshire,  and  in  Fife,  furnish 
so  many  votes,  that  the  landed  in- 
terest is  entirely  unrepresented;  and 
as  new  seats  of  manufacture  are  laid 
down,  the  evil  is  always  progressive. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  in- 
stances which  we  have  referred  to, 
the  landed  interest  is  incomparably 
greater  than  all  the  others ;  and  yet, 
in  so  far  as  representation  goes,  it  has 
virtually  no  voice  at  all.  It  has  been 
proposed,  more  than  once— and  the 
scheme  carries  reason  with  it — that 
these  anomalies  should  be  removed  by 
the  attachment  of  the  unrepresented 
boroughs  to  the  nearest  ones  which 
have  representation;  thus  increasing 
and  consolidating  a  class  of  voters  who 
have  a  distinct  common  interest  If 
this  were  done,  and  the  counties  freed 
from  an  incubus,  there  might  be  no 
objection  to  the  lowering  of  the  agri- 
cultural tenant^s  qualiiituition,  so  £at 
the  man  who  paid  j£20  of  yearly  rent 
might  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
roll.  But  Lord  John  Russell  takes 
exactly  the  opposite  view.  He  wants 
to  swamp  the  country  constituencies 
altogether,  and  he  proposes  to  effect 
that  by  letting  in  every  man  from  the 
villages  who  pays  £lO  of  rent!  He 
himself  admits  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment, persons  occupying  houses  not 
rated  at  more  than  £l  or  jC2  a-year — 
in  fact  mere  hovels — may  become 
county  voters,  and  this  he  considers  a 
fitting  method  of  combining  ^the 
whole  of  the  great  Lnterests  of  the 
country  1"  And  yet,  mark  his  incon- 
sistency.   By  the  same  bill  which  pro- 


poses this  amalgamation  of  mterests  in 
the  counties,  it  is  provided  that  Uni- 
versity representation  shall  be  ex- 
tended, an$  that  special  members  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  English  Inns  of  Court 
Surely  there  cannot  be  a  more  direet 
recognition  of  separate  and  exclusive 
interests  than  this ;  and  yet,  in  coun- 
ties, the  agricultural  interest  is  to  be 
put  down. 

We  have  not  the  least  fear  that  the 
law  wiU  be  so  altered ;  but  that  sudi 
proposals  should  emanate  from  a  Min- 
istry, is,  we  think,  a  disgraceful  and  a 
lamentable  fact  They  are  no  doubt 
entitled  to  have  their  opinion.  They 
may  think,  though  on  what  grounds 
we  cannot  divine,  that  it  is  good 
policy  not  to  maintain  any  balance  in 
the  constitution,  and  that  Uie  franchise 
in  town  and  country  should  be  made 
the  same.  They  may  consider  it  advis- 
able that  small  manufacturing  towns, 
too  unimportant  to  return  membera 
of  themselves,  should  be  allowed  to 
furnish  the  majority  of  county  voters, 
and  that,  virtually,  the  land  should 
cease  to  have  any  mpresentatives.  If 
they  think  so,  it  is  much  to  bo  re- 
gretted that  they  do  not  say  so  open- 
ly, so  that  we  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  iMittle  in  a  fair  field. 
But  this  measure  of  theus  is  intend- 
ed to  be  deceptive,  and  convey  a 
false  impression  that  they  are  deal- 
ing impartially' with  all  chisses.  In 
the  first  place,  they  take  from  the 
smaller  boroughs  no  fewer  than  66 
members.  Their  principle  is,  that  no 
borough  having  less  than  300  electors, 
or  less  than  6000  inhabitants,  ought 
to  return  a  member;  and  that  no 
borough  having  less  than  500  electors, 
or  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  should 
return  two  members.  Let  us,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  admit  the  justice 
of  this  proposition.  Does  it  therefore 
follow  that  it  was  wise  to  disfranchise 
such  boroughs  1  That  is  by  no  means 
a  necessary  consequence,  if  the  con- 
stituency is  at  present  too  small,  ex- 
tend it  by  all  means.  Wherever  prac- 
ticable, join  these  borouchs  together; 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  take  an 
increased  constituency  from  the 
nearest  unrepresented  town,  until  you 
reach  the  magic  number,  which  is  to 
be  the  minimum  of  representation. 
Bring  in  firesh  blood,  which  it  is  quite 
easy  to  do,  without  exciting  the  cla- 
mour and   dissatisfaction  which   the 
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abolition  or  curtailment  of  a  privile^ 
long  enjoyed  is  sure  to  create.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  plenty 
of  material  at  hand.  There  is  also 
Parliamentary  precedent  and  usage; 
for  in  Scotland,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, groups  of  small  burghs  return  a 
single  member,  and  some  of  these 
burghs  are  infinitesmally  small.  We 
have  them  so  low,  in  point  of  voters, 
as  12,  14,  and  22.  Yet  they  are  not 
disfranchised.  They  share  thpir  pe- 
culiar privilege  along  with  others, 
making  in  the  aggregate  very  respect- 
able constituencies.  Surely  such  an 
arrangement  as  that  would, be  pre- 
ferable to  the  Government'  proposi- 
tion, which  does  wanton  violence  to 
constituencies  against  which  no  ac- 
cusation has  been  made.  We  fear, 
however,  that  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  sn^aller  boroughs  was  consi- 
dered an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  the  grand  attack  upon  the  coun- 
ties. 

^  Having  thus  secured  the  disposal  of 
sixty-six  seats,  the  Government  come 
forward  with  ai»  immense  show  of 
liberality,  and  offer  forty-six  of  these 
to  the  counties.  But  then  it  is  only 
on  condition  that  the  counties  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  swamped. 
Nine  large  towns  are  each  to  have  an 
additional  member;  there  are  to  be 
five  new  borough  seats;  the  Inns  of 
Court  are  to  have  two,  and  the  I^on- 
don  University  one  member ;  the  re- 
maining three  seats  are  to  be  given  to 
Scotland. 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  which  we 
are  absolutely  bound  to  notice,  be- 
cause it  serves  as  a  further  illustration 
of  the  impropriety  and  folly  of  bring- 
ing forward  such  a  bill  at  such  a  time. 
If  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  the  di- 
rection of  our  internal  affairs,  he  could 
not  have  devised  a  more  notable  plan 
for  fomenting  dissension  among  us; 
and  it  is  but  right  to  show  that  this 
measure,  if  pushed  on,  must.excite  an 
angry  feeling  in  the  country.  We', 
who  are  opposing  any  change  in  the 
electoral  franchise  at  the  present  time, 
mainly  because  we  think  it  an  unhappy 
and  dangerous  juncture  for  making  ex- 
periments, cannot  be  blamed  if  we 
state  our  own  views  of  what  is  really 
required  when  the  proper  time  shjul 
arrive  for  making  a  readjustment  of 
the  representation.  Wo  do  not  wish, 
by  any  means,  to  argue  the  question 


at  present;  we  state  it  simply  to 
show  the  extent  of  the  disagreement 
which  may  arise,  if  this  measure  is 
to  foe  prosecuted  just  now. 

Independent  of  the  wholesale  dis- 
franchisement of  English  boroughs, 
which  must  necessarily  excite  great 
disgust  and  dissatisfaction,  w^e  take 
leave  to  tell  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
that  this  bill  of  theirs  is  not  likely  to 
meet  with  any  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Scottish  people.  The  question  of  ade- 
quate representation  has  been  mooted, 
discussed,  and  is  now  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  us;  and  we  are  deter- 
mined, in  the  event  of  a  chantre,  to 
insist  that  our  rights  shall  be  recog- 
nised and  allow^.  This  new  bill, 
proposing  to  give  us  three  addi:iona] 
members,  w^hereas  in  respect  either 
of  population  or  of  taxation  we  ere 
entitled  to  twenty,  cannot  be  satis- 
factory. It  is  not  only  right,  but 
necessary,  that  our  English  friends 
should  know  the  feeling  in  Scotland. 
We  are  not  represented  on  the  same 
scale  or  in  the  same  manner  as  Eng- 
land is,  and  we  complain  of  the  in- 
equality. We  ask  a  common  standard 
and  a  just  proportion.  Now,  it  does 
not  appear  that,  by  the  present  bill, 
the  existing  anomalies  are  to  be  re- 
moved, although,  by  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  so  many  boroughs,  it  w^ould 
have  been  easy  to  have  given  Scot- 
land  her  just  share  of  members.  If 
there  be  any  reason  why  Scotland 
should  have  fewer  proportional  repre- 
sentatives than  England,  let  it  be 
boldly  stated.  If  there  is  no  reason 
ai  all,  then  let  justice  be  done  to  us. 
We  do  not  wish  at  present  to  go  into 
details — ^indeed,  that  would  bo  prema- 
ture, until  the  new  Scottish  Reform 
Bill  is  before  us;  but  as  it  is  quite 
plain  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  not  to  be 
augmented,  and  as  Lord  John  Russell 
proposes  to  give  only  three  additional 
members  to  Scotland,  wo  are  perfectly 
entitled  to  enter  our  emphatic  protest 
against  a  measure  \vhich  has  no  solid 
principle  for  its  foundation.  The  first 
point  for  consideration,  in  a  redistri- 
bution of  the  representation  such  as  is 
now  contemplated,  was  undoubtedly 
the  number  of  members  which  Eng- 
lanr\  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  enti- 
tled respectively  to  return.  Lord  John 
Russell  either  does  not  see  the  prin- 
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ciple,  or  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  it 
Now,  this  is  a  matter  which  will  cause 
much  excitement,  and  create  not  a 
little  angry  feeling  in  Scotland;  and 
it  is  as  well  that  our  English  friends 
should  be  made  aware  of  it  We 
are,  of  course,  xuixious  for  a  proper 
increase  of  national  representatives, 
and  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  we 
cannot  attain  that  object  without  a 
general  measure  for  altering  and  abo- 
lishing constituencies.  But  this  mea- 
sure, while  it  is  sure  to  create  a  tur- 
moil in  England,  hardly  professes  to 
benefit  us  at  all,  and  avoids  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  the  Scottish  people  are 
contending.  Any  arrangements  which 
may  be  made  as  to  the  future  distri- 
bution of  the  representation,  ought  to 
be  well  weighed,  con^dered,  and  ma- 
tured; for  this  country  will  not  sub- 
mit to  the  confusion  of  a  new  reform 
Inll  once  in  every  three  or  four  years. 
This  measure  seems  to  us  to  be  utterly 
deticicnt  in  these  respects,  and  to  bo 
So  loosely  conceived  as  to  give  some 
colour  to  the  prevalent  opmion  that  it 
furnished  an  agreeable  relaxation  to 
the  noble  Lord  between  the  intervals 
of  his  more  serious  editorial  labours. 

In  Scotland,  therefore,  the  bill  will 
be  considered  highly  objectionable,  as 
evading  the  only  popular  demand 
from  that  portion  of  Great  Britain. 
Beyond  an  increase  of  numbers,  we 
have  no  desire  for  any  change — Whigs, 
Tories,  and  Radicals,  being  for  once 
agreed. 

But  we  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to 
wish  to  fight  that  battle  now.  We  ear- 
nestly deprecate  anything  like  inter- 
nal discord,  for  we  have  other  battles 
to  fight,  and  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ought  now,  if  ever,  to  be  cordially 
united  in  sentiment  Therefore,  al- 
though we  think  that  we  are  not  alto- 
gether fairly  treated,  and  that  we 
have  not  only  a  strong  case,  but  an 
absolute  right  to  claim  redress,  we 
shall  not  be  guilty  of  the  lamentable 
folly  of  urging  our  claims  for  increased 
representation  at  such  a  time.  We 
believe  tiiat  to  be  the  general  feeling 
of  the  people  of  Scotland;  but  then 
their  forbearance  is  entirely  contin- 
gent upon  the  course  which  the  Gov- 
ernment may  pursue  in  respect  to  the 
measure.  There  may  be,  and  pro- 
bably will  be,  agitation  hereafter ;  but 
there  need  be  none  now,  at  least  on 
the   score    of  representation,  if  the 


Ministry  will  but  tacitly  acknowledge 
their  error,  and  remove  this  source  of 
dissension. 

There  are  several  other  points  in 
this  bill  which  are  not  only  open  to 
comment,  but,  as  we  think,  decidedly 
objectionable.  We  shall  merely  ref^ 
to  two  of  these.  The  first  is,  the  pre- 
posterous notion  of  giving  a  member 
to  minorities.  The  more  we  consider 
this  plan,  the  more  egregiously  ab- 
surd does  it  appear.  VVhy,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  rational,  should 
minorities  be  represented  ?  And  if 
that  question  can  be  answered  satis- 
factorily, there  is  still  another  beyond 
it : — Why  should  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  constituencies  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  such  a  privilege  ?  But  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  suppose  the  new 
system  in  operation. 

Manchester,  under  the  new  bill,  will 
have  tlu-ee  members.  At  present  it 
has  two,  and  these  two  are  Liberals. 
On  the  hypothesis  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, though  that  by  no  means  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  thiixi,  or 
miDority  member,  will  be  a  Conser- 
vative. What  does  that  amount  to 
but  the  cancelling,  on  any  great  poli- 
tical occasion,  of  two  of  the  memoers 
for  Manchester  ?  The  Conservative 
pairs  off  with  one  of  the  Liberals,  or 
they  go  into  the  opposite  lobby,  which 
is  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  the 
opinions  of  Cottonopolis  are  only  re- 
presented and  enforced  on  a  division, 
Dy  a  single  member !  We  suspect  that 
the  present  electorate  of  Manchester 
Ls  much  too  shrewd  and  far-sighted  to 
accept  any  arrangement  of  the  kind; 
and  that  they  would  much  prefer  hav- 
ing two  members  whose  votes  tell  on 
each  division,  to  havmg  nominally 
three,  but,  in  reality  only  one.  Sup^ 
pose  that  a  minority  member  dies 
during  a  session  of  Parliament,  or  ac- 
cepts the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  how  is 
his  place  to  be  supplied  ?  Is  there  to 
be  an  election  with  three  candidates 
in  the  field,  and  is  the  lowest  to  be 
proclaimed  the  victor?  If  not,  what 
Decomes  of  Lord  John  Russell's  "  prin- 
ciple T  Then  observe  that,  setting 
aside  its  absurdity,  this  crotchet  would 
establish  a  new  relation  between  repre- 
sentatives and  represented.  At  present, 
the  choice  of  the  majority  is^  recognised 
by  all,  and  in  matters  of  business 
there  is  free  communication  between 
the  electors  and  the  member,  irrespec- 
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tive  altogether  of  their  party  tendenp 
ciea.  Tms  is  a  great  privilege,  and 
a  great  advantage.  It  has  done  mnch 
to  soften  acerbity,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, has  reconciled  powerful  par- 
ties to  acquiesce  in  the  return  of  a  good 
and  energetic  member,  albeit  he  might 
support  a  different  policy  from  tnat 
to  which  they  were  inclined.  But 
now  the  miyority  is  to  have  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  minority  is  to  have  its 
member,  and  the  Hx>use  is  to  be 
divided  against  itself.  Wo  seriously 
aver  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  heard  of  a  proposal  more  singu- 
larly siily,  or  more  utterly  absurd; 
and  if  this  really  be  as  we  are  told, 
the  keystone  of  the  New  Reform  Bill, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope 
that  Iiord  John  Russell  will,  for  the 
future,  desist  from  all  architectunl 
exneriments. 

We  have  barely  space  or  time  to 
advert  to  one  other  portion  of  this 
Bill — ^namely,  that  whereby  it  is  pro- 
posed that  members  accepting  office 
under  the  Crown  should  not  vacate 
their  seats.  So  far  from  bein^  inclined 
to  approve  of  that  proposition,  we 
condenm  it  utterly.  The  existing  rule 
is  a  safeguard,  and  a  most  valuable 
one,  against  profligacy  in  high  places, 
and  ought  not,  by  any  means,  .to  be 
abolish^  It  is  rather  amusing  to 
see  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  been 
compelled  to  reflect  upon  hia  own 
measure  of  1832,  in  order  to  make  a 
rational  excuse  for  his  new  proposal. 
He  says — "In  those  times,  when  a 
seat  could  always  be  found  for  anv 
person  for  whom  it  was  required, 
Ministers  suffered  little  inconvenience 
from  the  act  of  Anne ;  but  when  the 
principle  of  popular  representation 
was  introduced  into  all  our  elections, 
the  statute  created  difficulties  which 
were  hardly  compensated  by  the  ad- 
vantage   of  having    new   elections." 


What  ^fficulties?  There  were  no 
difliculties  of  any  kind.  If  an  hooMt 
man,  with  a  dear  conscience,  who 
was  the  choice  of  a  constituency, 
accepted  office,  he  was  sure  to  be  ro- 
tumed  again,  and  almost  always 
without  opposition;  if,  on  the  con* 
trary,  his  conscience  was  not  qmto 
clear,  he  liad  to  undergo  a  wholesomo 
ordeal.  But  perhaps  we  owe  thk 
proposal  to  the  clause  about  tho 
minority  members,  since  it  is  plain 
that  an  unfortunate  senator  in  that 
position  need  not  go  down  to  his  con- 
stituency unless,  as  we  have  already 
said,  provision  is  made  for  his  beii^. 
returned,  in  virtue  of  his  being  lowest 
on  the  poll. 

Whether  the  Ministry  collectively 
have  acted  wisely  or  not  in  aliowinff 
this  measure  to  be  brought  forward 
we  cannot  say.  They  may  have 
reasons  which  are  not  apparent  to  ua. 
Thev  may,  for  example,  wish  to  allow 
Lord  John  Russell  to  expose.  himaeU^ 
preparatory  to  some  new  arrango- 
ment.  He  is  evidently  a  dangerous 
member  of  the  Cabinet;  for,  while 
the  Prime  Minister  is  maintaining  that 
there  is  still  a  chance  of  avoiding  war 
with  'Russia,  it  is  intolerable  that  a 
subordinate  should  use  language  of 
the  most  unguarded  and  opprobrious 
nature  in  respect  to  the  Emperor.  It 
is  just  a  repetition  of  the  offence  of 
which  both  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Sir  Charles  Wood  were  guilty  in  ro» 
spect  of  Louis  Napoleon;  and  al- 
though, in  this  case,  the  commentary 
may  be  just  enough,  we  cannot  but 
deplore  such  exhibitions  on  the  part 
of  Ministers.  But  if  the  Ministry 
intend  seriously  to  proceed  with  thia 
bill,  at  the  present  time,  we  shall  he 
compelled  to  draw  upon  the  nobio 
lord,  for  terms  sufficiently  severe  to 
express  our  indignation  at  then 
conduct. 
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TUB   COMMERCIAL    EESTJLTS    OF    A   WAR    WITH   RUSSIA. 


After  the  enjoyment  of  nearly  forty 
years  of  peace,  during  which  two 
generatiiins  of  men,  whose  fate  it  was 
to  live  in  more  troublous  times,  have 
passed  to  their  account,  we  are  enter- 
ing upon  a  war  which  will  inevitably 
tax  all  the  energies  of  the  country  to 
conduct  it  to  a  successful  and  honour- 
able conclusion.  The  enemy  against 
whom  our  arms  are  diiected  is  not 
one  whose  prowess  and  power  can 
with  siifety  be  sligiitcd.  A  colossal 
empire  possessed  of  vast  resources, 
wielded  by  a  sovereign  of  indomitable 
character  and  vast  ambition,  who  has 
for  years  been  collecting  strength  for 
a  gigantic  effort  to  sweep  away  every 
bariier  by  which  the  realisation  of 
that  ambition  lias  been  impeded,  is 
our  opponent.  The  issue  to  him  is 
most  momentous.  It  is  to  decide 
whether  he  is  hereafter  to  bo  a  con- 
trolling power  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  rule  absolutely  in  ^e  Baltic,  to 
hold  the  keys  of  the  Euxine  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  push  his  con- 
quests eastwards,  until  he  clutches 
Hindostiin,— or  to  be  driven  back  and 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  origi- 
nal empire  which  Peter  the  Great  be- 
queathed to  his  successors.  Such  a 
struggle  will  not  be  conducted  by 
Russia,  witliout  calling  forth  all  tlie 
▼igour  of  her  arm.  An  issue  so  far 
beyond  her  contemplation  as  defeat 
and  extinction  as  a  first-rate  power 
in  the  world,  will  not  be  yielded  until 
ahe  has  drained   her    last  resources, 
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and  exhausted  every  available  means 
of  defence  and  procrastination.  Rus- 
sia possesses  too  in  this,  the  climax 
of  her  fate  and  testing- point  in  her 
aggressive  career,  a  mighty  source  of 
strength  in  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
people,  whom  she  has  taught  to  ro- 
gard  the  question  at  issue  between 
herself  and  Europe  as  a  religious  one, 
and  the  war  into  which  she  has  en- 
tered as  a  crusade  a^inst  **  the  infidel" 
and  his  abettors.  The  result  may  be 
seen  in  the  personal  popularity  which 
the  Emperor  enjoys,  and  the  ready 
devotion  with  which  his  eflbrts  are 
aided  by  the  Christian  portion  of  the 
population  of  his  empire. 

On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain 
enters  into  the  struggle  with  every 
recognised  prestige  of  success  in  her 
favour.  She  has,  as  her  active  ally, 
the  greatest  military  nation  in  the 
world,  whose  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
about,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
centuries,  to  fight  side  by  side  against 
a  common  enemy.  Dttio  as  we  are 
disposed  to  decry  the  strength  of  that 
navy  which  Russia,  by  her  wonder- 
ful energy,  has  succeeded  in«creatioff 
during  the  past  few  years,  it  would 
bo  absurd  to  compare  it  with  the 
magnificent  fleets  which  England  and 
France  combined  have  at  present 
floating  in  the  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  about  to  sail  for  the  Baltic. 
A  comparison  of  our  monetary  re- 
sources with  those  of  our  opponent 
would  be  still  more  absurd.    Another 
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feature  in  onr  position  as  a  maritime 
coantry  at  present,  is  the  vast  facili- 
ties which  wo  possess,  by  means  of 
our  mercantile  ocean  steamers,  of 
transportinor  any  required  number  of 
troops  to  the  locality  where  their  ser- 
vices are  required,  with  a  rapidity  and 
comfort  never  dreamt  of  during  the 
last  European  war.  A  veteran  of 
our  Peninsular  Campaigns,  witnessing 
the  splendid  accommo<ktion  provided 
in  such  noble  vessels  as  the  Oriental 
Company^s  steamer  Himalaya  at 
Southampton,  the  Cunard  Company's 
steamer  Cambria  at  Kingston  Har- 
bour, Dublin,  and  the  same  Com- 
pany's steamer  Niagara  at  Liver- 
pool, and  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  each  of  these  vessels  was  capa- 
ble of  disembarking  their  freight  of 
armed  men  within  five  or  six  days  of 
their  departure  hence  in  any  port  of 
the  Meaiterranean,  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  marked  difference  be- 
tween such  conveyances  and  the  old 
troop  ships  employed  in  former  days. 
Moreover,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to 
the  extent  of  this  new  element  of  our 
power  as  a  military  nation.  We  en- 
ter, too,  upon  the  approaching  strug- 
gle with  Russia  backed  by  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  all  classes  of 
our  population.  It  is  not  regarded 
with  us  as  a  religious  war,  or  one  into 
the  incentives  to  which  religion  enters 
at  all.  It  is  scarcely  regaHed  by  the 
mass  as  a  war  of  interest.  With  that 
sordid  motive  we  cannot  as  a  nation 
be  reproached.  It  is  felt  only  that  an 
unjust  aggression  has  been  committed 
by  a  powerful  state  upon  a  weak  one : 
that  the  tyranny  of  the  act  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  gross  breaches  of 
faith,  the  glaring  hypocrisy,  amount- 
ing to  blasphemy,  and  the  unparalleled 
atrocity,  by  which  it  has  been  follow- 
ed up ;  and  that  we  should  prove  our- 
selves recreant,  and  devoid  of  all 
manhood,  were  we  to  stand  tamely 
by  and  see  a  gallant  people,  differing 
though  they  do  from  us  in  religion, 
overwhelmed  by  brute  force,  and  ex- 
terminated from  the  face  of  Europe  by 
such  butcheries  as  Russia  has  shown 
US,  in  the  memorable  example  of  Si- 
nope,  that  she  is  not  ashamed  to  per- 
petrate in  the  face  of  the  civilised  world, 
and  in  the  name  of  Christianity. 

There  is  one  consideration,  how- 
ever,'connected  with  the  present  war- 
like temper  of  our  population,  whkh 


cannot  with  safety  be  permitted  to 
escape  remark.  We  have  already 
stated  that  two  generations  of  men 
have  passed  away  since  this  country 
was  in  actual  war  with  an  enemy  in 
Europe.  The  bulk  of  the  present  race 
of  Englishmen  have  never  experienced 
the  inconveniences,  and  occasional 
privations,  which  attend  upon  war 
even  in  countries,  like  ours,  which  are 
happily  free  from  the  affliction  of  hav- 
ing  an  armed  enemy  to  combat  upon 
its  own  soil.  We  believe  most  firmly 
that  we  are  not  a  degenerate  people. 
We  see  evidence  of  this  in  the  ready 
zeal  with  which  large  numbers  of  our 
hardy  and  enterprising  youth  are 
everywhere  flocking  to  be  enrolled 
under  the  flag  of  their  country,  both 
for  land  and  sea  service.  We  trust 
that  this  feeling  will  endure,  and  that 
we  shall  be  found  willing  to  bear  up 
cheerfully  under  any  temporary  sacri- 
fices which  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
make ;  but  we  cannot  blind  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  our  social  condition,  in 
our  traditionary  instincts,  in  our  pur- 
suits, and  in  our  institutions,  during 
the  forty  years  of  peace  which  we 
have  enjoyed.  We  have  become  more 
essentially  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial people.  A  larger  number  of 
our  population  than  formerly  are  de- 
pendent for  their  daily  bread  upon  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital  in 
our  foreign  trade.  The  more  exten- 
sive adaptation  of  machinery  to  manu- 
facturing purposes  of  every  kind  has 
led  to  the  aggregation  of  large  masses 
of  our  population  in  particular  dis- 
tricts; and  such  masses,  ignorant  as 
we  have  unfortunately  allowed  them 
to  grow  up,  are  notoriously  subject  to 
the  incendiary  persuasions  of  unprin- 
cipled and  bad  men,  and  have  been 
sedulously  taught  that  cheapness  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  can  only  be 
secured  by  unrestricted  communica- 
tion with  foreign  countries.  More- 
over, we  have  had  a  large  infusion  of 
the  democratic  element  into  Qur  con- 
stitution. Our  House  of  Commons 
no  longer  represents  the  yeomanry 
and  the  property  classes  of  the  conn- 
try  ;  but,  instead,  must  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  the  shopkeeping  and  artisan 
classes  of  our  large  towns.  It  is  no 
longer  the  same  body  of  educated 
English  gentlemen,  whose  enduring 
patriotism,  during  tiie  last  war,  stooa 
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film  against  the  clamours  of  the  mobs 
of  London,  Manchester,  and  other 
large  centres  of  popuhttton,  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  persuasions  of  fac- 
tion within  its  own  walls ;  but  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  a  totally  opposite,  or, 
at  all  events,  a  materially  changed 
character,  so  far  as  regards  a  consider- 
able number  of  its  members.  We 
have  in  it  now  T larger  proportion  of 
the  capitalist  class— men  suspected  of 
being  rather  more  sensitively  alive  to 
a  rise  or  fall  in  the  prices  of  funds, 
stock,  railway  shares,  &c.,  than  to 
any  gain  or  loss  of  national  honour ; 
more  wealthy  manufacturers,  who 
would  be  disposed  to  regard  the  loss 
of  a  fleet  as  a  minor  calamity,  com- 
pared with  the  loss  of  a  profitable 
market  for  their  cottons,  woollens,  or 
hardwares;  and,  lastly,  more  Irish 
representatives  of  the  Maynooth 
priesthood,  ready  to  sell  their  coun- 
try, or  themselves,  for  a  concession 
to  Rome,  or  a  Government  appoint- 
ment. The  honourable  member  for 
the  West  Riding— Mr.  Cobden  — 
showed  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  character  and  positit>n  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  House,  and  of  his  own  con- 
stituents, when  he  wound  up  his 
speech  on  the  adjourned  debate  upon 
the  question  of  our  relations  with 
Russia  and  Turkey  on  the  20th  ult., 
with  those  words,  which  deserve  to  be 
remembered : — "  He  would  take  upon 
himself  all  the  unpopularity  of  oppos- 
ing this  war ;  and,  more '  than  that, 
"he  rvmild  not  give  six  months  purchase 
for  the  pojmlariiy  of  those  who  advo- 
caled  it  on  ifs  present  basis." 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  ma- 
terial to  examine  what  is  the  amount 
of  interruption  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  which  may  be  assumed 
as  likely  to  occur,  as  the  result  of  a 
state  of  war  with  Russia,  What,  in 
other  words,  is  the  amount  and  the 
nature  of  the  pressure,  to  which  the 
masses  of  our  population  may  be 
called  upon  to  submit,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  purposes  of  those  per- 
sons— happily  few  in  number  at  pre- 
sent— whose  voice  is  for  peace  at  any 
sacrifice  of  the  national  honour,  and 
any  sacrifice  of  the  sacred  duties  of 
humanity?  We  shall  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused if  we  examine  first  the  nature  of 
tho  pressure  which  is  relied  upon  by 
such  persons;  and  we  cannot  exem- 
plify this  better  than  by  a  quotation 
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the  same  Mr.  Cobden — ^their  first  vo- 
lunteer chamfHon  in  the  expected  agi- 
tation.  The  honourable  gentleauui 
remarked  :— 

"  He  could  not  ignore  the  areruments  by 
which  thejr  were  called  upon  03*  honour- 
able and  right  honourable  gentlemen  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  Ruasia.  The  first 
argument  was  one  which  had  been  a  do- 
zen times  repeated,  relative  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  trade  of  the  two 
countries.  We  were  to  go  to  war  to  pre- 
vent Russia  from  posseasine  countries 
from  which  she  would  excluae  oar  com- 
merce, as  she  did  from  her  own  territory. 
That  argument  was  repeated  by  a  noble 
lord,  who  told  the  House  how  insignifi- 
cant our  trade  with  Russia  was,  compar- 
ed with  that  with  Turkey.  Now,  that 
opinion  was  erroneous  as  well  as  danger- 
ous, for  we  had  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
going  to  war.  Our  interests  were  all  on 
the  other  side,  as  he  was  prepared  to 
show.  The  official  returns  did  not  giva 
him  the  means  of  measuring  the  extent 
of  our  exports  to  Russia,  but  he  had  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  most  eminent  mer- 
chants in  the  City,  and  he  confessed  he 
had  been  astonished  by  the  extent  of 
our  trade  with  Russia.  He  used  to  be 
told  that  our  exports  to  Russia  amounted 
to  less  than  £2,000,000.  Now,  Russia 
was  still  under  the  Protectionist  delusion 
which  had  also  prevailed  in  this  country 
in  his  recollection.  (A  laugh.)  Russia 
still  kept  up  her  protective  duties  upon 
her  manufactures,  but  he  would  tell  the 
House  what  we  imported  from  Russia, 
aad  they  might  depend  on  it  that  what- 
ever we  imported  we  paid  for.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  had  estimated  the  imports 
from  Russia  as  of  much  greater  value 
than  most  people  thought,  and  be  was 
under  the  impression  that  they  might 
amount  to  from  £6,000,000  to  £6,000,000 
per  annum.  Now,  here  was  a  calcula- 
tion of  our  imports  from  Russia  which 
he  had  obtained  from  sources  that  might 
be  relied  upon, — 

Estimated  Value  of  Imnortnfrom  Rusna 
into  the  United  Kingdmn. 

Tallow £1,800,000 

Linseed 1,300,000 

Flax  and  hemp 8,200,000 

Wheat 4,000,000 

Wool 800,000 

Oats 600.000 

Other  grain 600,000 

Bristles 460.000 

Timber,  deals,  Ac. .      600,000 

Iron 70,000 

Copper 140,000 

Hides 60,000 

MisceUaneous 200,000 

«1 8  090000 
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Now,  last  year  our  imports  from  Russia 
were  larger  than  usual,  and  another 
house, taking  an  average  vear,  had  made 
them  £11,000,000.  In  that  calculation, 
the  imports  of  wheat  were  taken  at 
£2,000,000  instead  of  £4.000,000,  and 
that  made  the  diflFerence.  He  was  also 
oredibly  informed  that  Russian  produce 
to  the  value  of  about  £1,000,000  came 
down  the  Vistula  to  the  Prussian  ports 
of  the  Baltic,  and  was  shipped  thence  to 
this  country ;  so  that  our  imports  from 
Russia  averaged  about  £12,000,000  ster- 
ling per  annum,  and  included  among 
them  articles  of  primary  importance  to 
our  manufactures.  How  was  machinery 
to  work,  and  how  were  locomotives  to 
travel,  without  tallow  to  grease  their 
wheels?  (A  laugh.)  Look,  too,  at  the 
imports  of  linseed  to  the  value  of 
£1,300,000.  No  persons  were  more  in- 
terested than  honourable  gentlemen  op- 
posite in  the  reduction  of  the  prica;  of 
the  food  of  cattle.  Then  take  Uie  arti- 
cles of  flax  and  hemp.  There  were  dis- 
tricts in  the  West  Riding  which  would 
Buifer  very  serious  injury  an'd  great  dis- 
tress if  we  should  go  to  war  and  cut  off 
our  intercourse  with  Russia.  (Hear.) 
Even  with  regard  to  the  article  of  Rus- 
sian iron,  which  entered  into  consump- 
tion at  Sheffield,  he  was  told  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  manufacture  some  of 
the  finer  descriptions  of  cutlery  if  the 
anpply  of  Russian  iron  were  interfered 
with.'*^ 

We  shall  not  here  take  the  trouble 
of  criticising  Mr.  Cobden's  figures,  but 
take  them  as  they  stand,  although 
they  are  exaggerated  enough.  His 
argiiment  is  obviously,  that  we  must 
submit  to  any  amount  of  aggression 
which  Russia  may  choose  to  make 
upon  neutral  countries,  and  even 
upon  our  own  Indian  possessions,  be- 
cause that  country  supplies  us  yearly 
with  thirteen  millions'  worth  of  raw 
materials  and  food!  The  same  was 
the  humiliating  position  which  the 
men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  as  recorded  in 
Scripture,  occupied  towards  Herod, 
when  "they  came  of  one  accord  to 
him,  and  having  made  Blastus,  the 
kin^s  chamberlain,  their  friend,  de- 
sired peace,  because  their  country  toas 
nourished  by  the  king's  country^ 
How,  asks  Mr.  Cobden,  is  machinery 
to  work  without  tallow  to  grease  the 
wheels  ?  We  are  to  have  an  anti-war 
cry  from  the  farmers  for  the  lack  of 
Russian  linseed ;  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  is  to  be  stirred  up  into  iu- 
orrection  by  the  want  of  flax  and 


hemp ;  and  the  fine  cutlers  of  Sheffield 
cannot  get  on  without  the  X70,000 
worth  ot  iron  which  they  import  from 
Russia!  The  main  reliance  of  the 
peace-at-any-price  party,  we  have  no 
doubt,  rests  upon  the  probability  of 
high  prices  of  food,  and  their  hope  of 
producing  in  the  minds  of  the  masses 
the  impression  that  the  cause  of  those 
high  prices  is  mainly  the  interruption 
of  our  usual  imports  of  grain  from  the 
Russian  ports  of  the  Ba.ltic  smd  the 
Black  Sea. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  it  should 
not  have  struck  so  astute  a  man  as 
Mr.  Cobden,  that  Russia  is  very  likely 
to  feel  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  cus- 
tomer as  England  appears  to  have 
been  to  her,  quite  as  much  as  we  are 
likely  to  feel  the  want  of  her  tallow, 
her  flax  and  hemp,  her  linseed,  or 
even  her  wheat.  The  vendor  of  an 
article  is  generally  the  party  who  feels 
most  aggrieved  when  his  stock  is  per- 
mitted to  accumulate  upon  his  shelves. 
The  Russian  landowners  cannot  very 
conveniently  dispense  with  the  an- 
nual thirteen  millions  sterling  \^hich 
thev  draw  from  this  country.  Mr. 
Cobden  may  depend  upon  it  that,  if 
we  want  it,  a  portion  of  their  growth 
of  staple  articles  will  find  its  way  to 
this  country,  through  intermediato 
channels,  although  Russian  ships  no 
longer  gain  the  advantages  derived 
from  its  transport  The  fact,  how- 
ever, of  our  absolute  dependence  upon 
Russia  for  these  articles  is  too  pal- 
pably a  bugbear,  either  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den's  own  creation,  or  palmed  upon 
him  by  his  friends,  the  "eminent 
merchants  of  the  City,"  to  be  worthy 
of  serious  notice,  did  it  not  betray  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  to  look  for 
the  agitation,  by  which  that  gentle- 
man and  his  friends  hope  to  paralyse 
the  hands  of  Government  during  the 
coming  crisis  of  the  country. 

In  the  effort  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  of  interruption  to 
our  commerce  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  Russia,  we 
must  have,  in  the  first  place,  reliable 
facts  to  depend  upon,  instead  of  the 
loose  statements  of  Russian  mer- 
chants, who  are,  as  a  class,  so  peadiarly 
connected  with  her  as  almost  to  be 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  having 
Russian  rather  than  British  interests 
nearest  to  their  hearts.  We  have  a 
right  also  to  look  at  the  fact  that,  so 
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for  at  least  as  present  appearances  go, 
Russia  is  likely  to  be  isolatod  on 
every  side  during  the  approaching 
struggle,  her  principal  seaports,  both 
io  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  to  be 
commanded  by  the  united  British  and 
French  fleets;  whilst  that  produce,  by 
the  withholding*  of  which  she  could 
doubtless  for  a  time,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  inconvenience  our  manufac 
turers  and  consumers,  may  find  its 
way  to  us  either  direct  from  Russian 
ports  in  neutral  vessels,  or  through 
those  neighbouring  countries  which 
are  likely  to  occupy  a  neutral  position 
in  the  quarrel.  We  have  also  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  with  respect  to  many 
of  the  articles  which  wo  have  lately 
been  taking  so  largloy  from  Russia, 
other  sources  of  supply  are  open  to 
us.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe  the 
effect  produced  by  even  temporarily 
enhanced  prices  in  this  country  in  ex- 
tending the  area  on  every  ^ide  from 
which  foreign  produce  reaches  us.  A 
few  shillings  per  quarter  on  wheat, 
for  example,  will  attract  it  from  the 
far  w^cst  States  of  America,  from  which 
otherwise  it  would  never  have  come, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  grower 
to  afford  the  extra  cost  of  transport 
All  these  considerations  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind;  and  although  it  will 
perhaps  have  to  be  conceded  that 
somewhat  enhanced  prices  may  have 
to  be  paid  for  some  of  the  articles 
with  which  Russia  at  present  supplies 
us,  we  think  wo  shall  be  enabled  to 
show  that  the  enhancement  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  bo  such  as  to  amount  to  a 
calamity,  or  cause  serious  pressure 
upon  our  people. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  explain  the  mode  in  which 
our  trade  with  Russia,  both  import 
and  export,  is  carried  on.  Russia  is, 
commercially,  a  poor  country.  The 
description  of  her  given  by  M'Culloch, 
in  an  early  edition  of  his  Dictionary  of 
Commerce^  published  two-and-twenty 
years  ago,  is  as  appropriate  and  correct 
as  if  it  had  been  written  yesterday, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  territorial 
aggrandisement  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  interim.  Her  nobles  and  great 
landowners  hold  their  property  bur- 
dened by  the  pressure  of  many  mort- 
gages; and  they  are  utterly  unable 
to  bring  their  produce  to  market,  or 
to  raise  their  crops  at  all,  without  the 
advances    of    European     capitalists. 


These  consist  chiefly  of  a  few  English 
Houses,  who  have  branch  establish- 
ments at  St  Petersburg,  Riga,  and 
Memel  on  the  Baltic,  and  Odessa  on 
the  Black  Sea.  The  mode  of  opera- 
tion ia  the  following.  About  the  month 
of  October  the  cultivators  and  factors 
from  tho  interior  visit  those  porta, 
and  receive  advances  on  the  produce 
and  crops  to  be  delivered  by  them 
ready  for  shipment  at  the  opening  of 
tho  navigation  ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  engagements  made  between  these 
parties  and  British  capitalists  have 
rarely  been  brokefi.  This  process  of 
drawing  advances  goes'  on  until  May, 
by  which  month  there  are  large  stocks 
ready  for  shipment  at  all  the  ports,  the 
winter  in  many  districts  being  the* 
mo»t  favourable  for  their  transport 
The  import  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  si- 
milar manner  by  foreign  capital ;  long 
credits,  in  many  instances  extending 
to  twelve  months,  being  given  to  the 
factors  in  the  interior.  A  well-known 
statistical  writer,  the  editor  of  tho 
Economist^  Mr.  John  Wilson,  in  his  pub- 
lication of  the  26th  ult,  says  upon  the 
subject  of  tho  amount  of  British  capi- 
tal thus  embarked  in  Russia  at  the  pe- 
riod when  her  battalions  crossed  the 
Pruth:  »*The  most  accurate  calculap 
tions  which  we  have  been  able  to  make, 
with  the  assistance  of  persons  largely 
engaged  in  the  trade,  show  that  at  that 
moment  the  British  capital  in  Russia, 
and  advanced  to  Russian  subjects, 
was  at  least  £7,000,000,  including  the 
sums  for  which  Houses  in  this  country 
were  under  acceptance  to  Russia. ' 
We  can  perfectly  believe  this  to  have 
been  the  fact,  under  such  a  system 
of  trading  as  that  which  wo  have  de- 
scribed. Wo  can  believe,  too,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  British  ships 
and  sailors  were  at  tho  same  time  in 
Russian  ports,  and  would,  in  case  wo 
had  treated  the  occupation  of  Molda- 
via and  Wallachia  by  Russian 
troops  as  a  casus  belli,  very  probably 
have  been  laid  under  embargo.  We 
could  sympathise  witli  those  "  persons 
largely  engaged  in  the  trade,"  in  re- 
joicing that,  as  one  effect  of  a  tem- 
porising policy,  the  whole  of  this 
capital,  these  ships,  and  these  sailors, 
had  been  released  from  all  danger  of 
loss  or  detention.  But  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  consider  it  deceni 
in  a  gentleman  holding  an  important 
office  in  the  Government,  whilst  ad- 
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mittioff,  as  he  does,  that  we  have 
been  oamboozled  by  Russian  diplo- 
macy, to  point  triumphantly  to  this 
saving  of  ^  certain  monies  ^ — ^the  pro- 
perty of  private  individuals,  who 
made  their  ventures  at  their  own  risk 
and  for  their  own  profit — as  in  any 
sort  balancing  the  loss  of  the  national 
honour,  which  has  been  incurred  by 
our  tardiness  in  bringing  decisive  suc- 
cour to  an  oppressed  ally.  Ill-na- 
tured  people  might  suggest  a  suspicion 
that  Mincing  Lane  and  Mark  Lane 
had  been  exercising  too  great  an  in- 
fluence in  Downing-street  And  the 
public  may  hereafter  ask  of  politicians, 
who  thus  ground  their  defence  against 
the  charges  of  infirmncss  of  purpose 
and  blind  credulity,  or  ^  connivance,*^ 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  has,  perhaps  too  cor- 
rectly, termed  it,  upon  this  alleged 
saving  of  a  few  millions  of  the  money 
of  private  adventurers — Will  it  bal- 
ance the  expenditure  of  the  tens  of 
millions  of  the  public  money  which 
the  prosecution  of  this  war  will  pro- 
bably   cost,    and    which    might  have 


been  saved  by  the  adoption  of  a  more 
prompt  and  vigorous  policy  in  the 
first  instance!  Will  it  balance  the 
loss  of  life — will  it  support  the  widows 
and  orphans — will  it  lighten  by  one 
feather  the  burden  upon  pi>8terity, 
which  may  be  the  result  of  this  strug- 
gle? It  would  be  a  miserable  thin? 
should  it  have  to  be  said  of  Englanct 
that  there  was  a  period  in  her  history 
when  she  hesitated  to  strike  a  blow  in 
a  just  cause  until  she  had  taken  care 
that  the  offender  had  paid  her  shop- 
keepers or  her  merchants  her  debts ! 
We  pass  over  this  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  as  scarcely  belonging  to  the 
question  which  we  have  proposed  to 
ourselves  to  discuss. 

Our  imports  from  Russia,  upon  the 
importance  of  which  so  much  stress 
has  been  laid,  were  in  1852  as  given 
below,  from  official  documents.  We 
have  ourselves  appended  the  value  of 
the  various  item  upon  a  very  libeml 
scale;  and  wc  may  explain  that  we 
select  that  year  instead  of  1853,  for  rea- 
sons which  we  shall  hereafter  explain. 


Q^antkies  of  Russian  Produce  imported  into  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1853. 

Corn,  wheat,  and  flour. 

Gate, 

Other  grain, 

Tallow, 

Linseed,  and  flax  seed, 

Bristles, 

Flajc, 

Hemp, 

Wool  (undressedX 

Iron  (unwrought), 

Copper (doX 

l>o.     (oart  wrought)^ 
Timber  (hewn), 
(sawni 
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We  have  taken  for  the  above  esti- 
mate  the  prices  which  prevailed  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1852,  after 
which  they  were  raised  above  an 
average  by  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  year  selected,  moreover,  was  one 
of  larger  imports  than  usual  of  many 
articles.  For  example,  our  imports 
of  Russian  grain  in  1852  amounted, 
in  round  numbers,  to  £2,235,300 
steriing,  against  only  £952,924  in 
1850.  Yet  we  have  less  than  nine 
millions  as  the  amount  of  this  vaunted 
import  trade  from  Russia,  the  inter- 
ruption of  which  is  to    be   fnoght 


r,          qrs. 

783,761 

value 

£1,640,499 

M 

805,738 

« 

866.856 

« 

262,848 

(1 

327,936 

cwts. 

609,197 

i< 

1.187.7<J0 

Ac.    qrs. 

618.667 

It 

1,125.1H)0 

1,469,803 

«< 

292,000 

cwts. 

948,628 

« 

1,897,046 

« 

648,966 

II 

861,277 

lU 

6,863,772 

u 

200,890 

tons 

1,792 

« 

17,920 

M 

226 

M 

20,000 

\                      (( 

1,(>42 

t< 

120.000 

loads 

28,299 

i< 

94.800 

«< 

189,799 

II 

769.196 

£8,810,618 

with  such  serious  consequences  to  our 
internal  peace,  and  to  ihe  *^  popularity  " 
of  the  liberal  representatives  of  oar 
large  towns. 

But  fortunately  for  the  country,  and 
rather  tnal  apropos  for  those  who 
would  fain  convert  any  diminution  of 
our  supplies  of  produce  from  Russia 
into  the  ground  of  an  anti-war  agita- 
tion, we  have  succeeded  in  procuring 
from  that  country  during  the  past  year 
supplies  unprecedented  in  quaotity. 
The  following  have  been  our  imports 
from  Russia  in  1853,  as  compared  with 
the  prenous  year : — 
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Corn,  wheats  and  flour, 

qw. 

1,070,909      against         783,071  in  1802. 

Oats,        - 

- 

- 

« 

879,069 

805,788 

Other  grain, 

- 

- 

M 

268,663 

262,238 

Tallow, 

. 

- 

cwts. 

847,267 

609,197 

Seeds,      - 

- 

^ 

785,015 

618,667 

Briatleis 

- 

2,477,789 

1,459,808 

Flax, 

- 

cwts. 

1,287,988 

948,528 

lZ\:  : 

- 

u 

886,878 

548,965 

- 

lbs. 

9,064,448 

5,853,772 

Iron, 

- 

tons 

6,079 

1,792 

Copper  (unwrou( 

?ht{ 

u 

974 

226 

Copper  (part  wrought)^ 
Timber  (hewnX 

loada 

666 
45,421 

1,042 
28,299 

Timber  (sawn)^ 

- 

It 

246,632 

189,799 

If  rnercantile  opinions  are  at  all  to 
be  relied  upon,  these  extra  supplies 
ought  to  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
down  prices,  which  the  prospect  of 
war  has  enhanced  beyond  what  ex- 
isting circumstances  seem  to  warrant, 
even  presuming  that  we  had  no  other 
dependence  than  upon  Russia  for  the 
articles  with  which  she  has  heretofore 
supplied  us.  For  example,  we  have  paid 
during  the  past  year,  if  we  take  present 
prices,  for  our  imports  of  wheat  alone 
irom  Russia,  about  £6,470,000  ster- 
ling, whereas,  at  the  prices  of  the 
early  part  of  1852,  we  should  have 
paid  for  the  same  quantity  of  wheat 
just  half  the  money.  And  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  since  war  has  l>9en 
regarded  as  inevitable,  we  have  had 
a  downward  tendency  in  all  our  prin- 
eipal  markets.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  we  hold  more  home-grown  wheat 
than  was  anticipated;  and,  with  a 
favourable  seed-time  and  a  propitious 
spring,  hopes  are  entertained  that  we 
shall  not  in  the  present  year  be  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  foreigner  as  we  have 
c>een  during  that  which  has  passed. 
Tallow  also  is  an  article  for  which  we 
have  been  lately  paying  the  extrava- 

rt  prices  of  62s.  to  63s.  per  cwt. 
the  early  part  of  1852,  the  article 
was  worth  about  378.  6d.  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  quality.  No  English  gra- 
zier, however,  ever  knew  butcher's 
meat  or  fat  at  their  present  prices; 
and  a  propitious  year  for  the  agricul- 
turist will  most  probably  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  more  favourable  state  for  the 
consumer. 

It  is  not,  however,  true  that  a  state 
of  war  with  Russia  can  shut  us  out 
from  our  supply  of  the  produce  of 
that  country.  It  will  come  to  us  from 
her  ports,  unless  we  avail  ourselves 
of  our  right  to  blockade  them  strictly, 
in  the  ships  of  neatnl  countries.    A 


portion  of  it — and  no  inconsiderable 
portion — ^will  reach  us  overland,  Rus- 
sia herself  being  the  neatest  sufferer, 
from  tlie  extra  cost  of  transit.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  every  effort  being 
made  by  her  great  landowners  to  make 
market  of  their  produce,  and  convert 
it  at  any  sacrifice  into  money;  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
at  the  present  moment  miniLs  some 
seven  or  eight  millions  steriing  of 
British  and  other  money,  usually  ad- 
vanced upon  the  forthcoming  crops. 
We  neecl  scarcely  point  at  Sie  diffi- 
culty in  which  this  want  must  place 
Russia  in  such  a  struggle  as  that  in 
which  she  is  at  present  engaged. 
The  paper  issues  of  her  government 
may  for  a  time  be  forced  upon  her 
slavish  population  as  money.  But 
that  population  requires  large  imports 
of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  fruits, 
wines,  and  other  foreign  products; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  tlut 
there  wUl  be  found  few  capitalists  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  willmg  to  accommo- 
date her  with  a  loan  wherewith  to  pay 
even  for  these  necessaries,  much  leas 
to  feed  her  grasping  ambition  by  an 
advance  of  money  for  the  purchasie  of 
additional  arms  and  military  stores. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  by  any  means 
so  absolutely  dependent  upon  Russia 
for  many  of  the  piiucipal  articles  with 
which  she  has  heretofore  supplied  us, 
as  certain  parties  would  wish  us  to 
believe.  We  could  have  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  flax  and  hemp 
from  our  own  colonies,  if  we  chose  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  them 
there.  In  the  mean  time,  Egypt  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  former  article; 
and  Manilla  supplies  us  with  a  very 
superior  quality  of  both.  Belgium 
and  Prussia  are  also  producers,  and 
with  a  little  encouragement  would  do 
doubt  extend  th^  eultivatioB.     Our 
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own  colonies,  however,  are  our  surest 
dependence  for  a  supply  of  these  and 
similar  articles.  An  advance  of  seeds 
and  money  to  the  extent  of  less  than 
one  quarter  of  the  sums  which  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  advancing 
to  the  Russian  cultivator,  would  bring 
forward  to  this  country  a  supply  of 
the  raw  materials  of  nax  and  hemp, 
which  would  be  quite  in  time,  with 
onr  present  stock,  to  relieve  us  from 
any  danger  of  deficiency  for  at  least 
a  season  to  come.  With  respect  to 
tallow,  we  have  a  right  to  depend 
upon  America,  both  North  and  South, 
for  a  supply.  Australia  can  send  us 
an  aid,  at  all  events,  to  such  supply ; 
and  wo  may  probably  have  next  year 
a  larger  quantity  within  our  own  re- 
sources. With  respect  to  seeds,  we 
shall  be  able  to  derive  these  from  the 
countries  whence  flax  and  hemp  are 
cultivated  for  our  markets;  and  our 
timber,  derived  at  present  from  Rus- 
sia, we  can  certainly  dispense  with. 
There  is  nothing  valuable  in  Russian 
timber  except  its  applicability  for  the 
masting  and  sparring  of  ships  requir- 
ing large  growth ;  and,  with  our  mo- 


dern method  of  splicing  yards  and 
masts,  we  can  do  perfectly  welt  with 
the  less  tall  timber  of  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

The  real  fact  is,  that  the  alleged 
short  supply  of  the  raw  materials  to 
be  expected  from  Russia  is  a  perfe<^ 
bugbear.  We  could  dispense  with 
Russia  as  a  country  of  supply,  were 
we  to  employ  British  capital  to  assist 
our  own  colonies,  and  other  countries, 
to  provide  us  with  such  supply.  There 
was  once,  however,  a  Russian  Com- 
pany; and  the  trade  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  as  a  monopoly  ever 
since. 

But  we  must  get  rid  of  this  strange 
argument,  that  the  value  of  the  trade 
with  a  country  consists  in  the  large 
amount  of  indebtedness  which  we 
contract  with  its  dealers.  We  have 
now  to  consider  the  relative  value  of 
Russia  and  Turkey  as  consumers  of 
British  manufactured  goods  and  pro- 
duce. The  following  we  find  to  have 
been  the  value  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures  exported 
to  the  two  countries  for  the  five  years 
from  1846  to  I860:— 


1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

Turkey,  £2.141,897 

£2,992,280 

£3,116,365 

£2,930,612 

£3,113.679 

Russia,      1,725,148 

1,844,648 

1,925,226 

1,566,576 

1,454,771 

Turkey  thus  took  from  us  in  1850 
j&  1,658,908  in  excess  of  Rusisia^s  pur- 
chases, having  increased  that  excess 
from  £416,719  in  1846.  The  increased 
imporUi  of  the  former  country  amount- 
ed in  the  five  years  to  nearly  a  million 
Bteriing,  or  50  per  cent,  whilst  the  im- 
ports of  Russia  fell  off  by  £370,377, 
or  above  20  per  cent.  There  is  this 
great  difference,  too,  in  the  imports 
from  this  country  of  Russia  and 
Turkey — ^The  former  takes  from  us 
raw  materials,  which  we  do  not  pro- 
duce ourselves,  deriving  merely  a 
mercantile  or  brokerage  profit  upon 
the    supply;     manufactured    articles 


which  contain  the  smallest  amount  of 
British  labour ;  and  machinery  to  aid 
the  progress  of  her  population  as  our 
rivals  in  manufacturing  pursuits.  The 
latter  'takes  our  fiiUy  manufactured 
and  perfected  fabrics.  So  far  as  our 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  are 
concerned,  Russia  took  in  1850 — 
Cotton  yarn,  .         .     £245,625 

Woollen  and  worsted  do.,  304,016 
Machinery  and  mill-work,  203,992 
The  remainder  of  her  imports  from  us 
consisted  of  foreign  produce.  Turkey 
took  from  us,  however,  a  large  amount 
of  labour  and  skill,  or  its  reward,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  taWe : — 


Imports  of  Manufactured  Textiles  to  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1850. 
Cotton.  V^oollen.  Linen.  Silk.  Total. 

Turkey,  £2,232,369         £154,658       £22,500         £13,221         £2,422,348 
Russia,  61,196  66,256  5,414  8,579  140.456 


Total  excess  to  Turkey, 


£2,280,908 


Our  exports  to  Russia  have  certainly 
increased  in  amount  within  the  last 
two  years,  although  our  customs'  re- 
ports do  not  convey  to  us  the  fuU 
truth  as  to  their  character.    We  have 


been  feeding  that  country  with  mate- 
rials of  mischief.  She  has  had  not  only 
mill  machinery,  but  the  maidiinery  of 
war-steamers  from  us ;  but  most  likely 
either  Sir  Charles  Napier,  or  Admiral 
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Dmidas,  will  be  enabled  to  render  ns 
a  profitable  account  of  the  property 
Ihas  invested. 

fiat  a  comjuirison  of  our  exports  to 
Rnssia  and  Turkey  respectively  does 
not  by  any  means  meet  the  true  facts 
of  our  position.  Within  the  past  few 
years  we  have  been  carrying  on  a  vast 
and  increasing  trade  with  those  Asiatic 
countries  which  draw  their  supplies  of 
merchandise  from  the  various  ports  of 
the  Levant,  and  from  the  Adriatic. 
Smyrna  has  become  a  commercial 
station  so  important  that  we  have  at 
this  moment  three  lines  of  powerful 
steamers  running  to  it  from  the  port 
of  Liverpool  alone ;  and  a  veir  valu- 
able trade  is  also  carried  on  by  English 
houses  m  the  port  of  Trieste.  Egypt, 
too,  is  largely  tributary  to  us  commer- 
eialiv.  There  is,  in  fact^  no  portion 
of  the  world  whose  transactions  with 
Great  Britain  have  expanded  so  great- 
ly in  amount  and  value  within  the  past 
few  years  as  those  very  countries  which 
Russia  is  seeking  to  grasp  and  bring 
within  her  own  control.    Our  *'  Greek 


bouses,"  through  whose  agency  the 
bulk  of  this  trade  is  carrt^  on,  are 
now  regarded  throughout  the  manu- 
facturing districts  as  second  to  none 
in  the  extent  and  importance  of  their 
business;  and,  what  is  more,  that 
business  must  rapidly  extend,  as  in- 
creased facilities  of  communication  are 
provided  from  the  shores  of  the  Le- 
vant and  the  Black  Sea  with  the  in- 
terior countries  of  Asia.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  faults  of  the  Turkish 
character  and  rule,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  frofp  the  reign  of  the  pre- 
sent Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  a  vast 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  her 
people,  and  the  cultivation  by  them 
of  increased  dealings  and  friendships 
with  the  more  civili&ed  communities 
of  Western  Europe  will  take  plaee. 
Be  these  expectations,  however,  fol- 
filied  or  not,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
such  a  trade  as  the  following  figuree, 
which  we  take  from  Mr.  Bums'  Com- 
mercial Glance^  show  that  we  are  at 
present  carrying  on  with  Turkey  in  the 
article  of  cotton  goods  alone : — 


Exports  of  Cotton  Goods  to  Turkey  and  the  Levant  in  1851  to  1853. 

1851.  1852.                   1853. 

Plain  calicoea,          yards  .     49,337,6U  67,962,893  51,224^807 

Printed  and  dyed  da  *'     .    40,488,798  89,394.748  47,564,743 

Cotton  yarn,              lbs.     .       8,015,674  12,171,045  10,563,177 

These  markets,  in  fact,  have  taken,  lose  for  a  time  some  portion  of  the 
during  the  past  year,  one  sixteenth  of  valuable  trade  with  the  population  ef 
our  entire  exports  of  plain  calicoes,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  which  is  car- 
and  one-eleventh  of  our  exports  of  ried  on  through  the  ports  of  Galatx 
printed  and  dyed  calicoes,  whilst  her  and  Ibrail  upon  tlie  Danube.  It  will 
imports  of  yam — ^the  article  upon  the  probably,  however,  be  one  of  the  ear- 
production  of  which  in  this  country  liest  aims  of  the  combined  powers  of 
the  least  amount  of  labour  is  expend-  England  and  France  to  clear  that 
ed — have  been  comparatively  insigni-  portion  of  Turkey  of  the  presence  of 
ficant    The  imports  of  cotton  g^ods  the  invader,  and  to  maintain  the  long- 


into  Russia  are,  on  the  contrary,  al 
most  entirely  confined  to  yam  for  the 
oonsumption  of  the  Russian  manufac- 
turer. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  our  export 
trade  is  likely  to  be  affected  during 
the  cominff  struggle,  we  have  mani- 
festly got  t>y  the  hands  a  more  valu- 
able customer  than  we  are  likely  to 
lose  in  Russia;  and  we  cannot  dis- 
eover  in  what  way,  with  the  means 
at  present  at  her  disposal,  she  can 
interrupt,  or  limit,  that  trade  further 
than  by  destroying  for  a  time  the  con- 
aominc^  power  of  those  provinces  of 
Turkey  east  of  the  river  Pruth,  which 
flhe  has  occufMed  with  her  troops.    Our 


established  inviolability  of  the  two 
eastern  mouths  of  the  Danube— the 
St  George's  and  Sulina— 4is  outlets  for 
her  commerce  with  neutral  countries. 
The  remainder  of  our  trade  wiUi 
Turkey  must  remain  impervious  to 
the  efiorts  of  Russia,  unless  her  fleet, 
at  present  shut  up  in  Sebastopol, 
first  achieve  the  exploit  of  destroy- 
ing, or  capturing,  the  magnificent 
navies  whkh  England  and  France 
have  assembled  in  the  Black  Sea,  or 
her  Baltic  fleet  succeeds  in  forcing  its 
passage  through  the  Cattegat  or  the 
Sound,  and  in  making  its  way  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Neither 
ei  these  contingencies  can  be  remded 


ah^wnen   and   manufacturers   may    9»  very  likely  to  be  realised  by  Rttsaia 
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in  the  face  of  the  superior  power  which 
will  ehortly  be  amved  affunst  her. 

There  is  certainly  the  possibility 
that  oar  commerce  with  Turkey  may 
raJBTer  to  some  extent  through  the 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  her  popu- 
lation, created  by  a  necessarily  large 
war-expenditure.  No  material  symp- 
toms of  such  suffering  have  occurred 
tiius  far,  notwithstanding  she  has 
been  for  months  past  actually  en- 
caged in  hostilities,  the  preparation 
for  which  must  have  been  very  costly. 
Her  imports  of  textile  fabrics  fell  off 
very  little  in  1863  from  their  amount 
hi  former  years;  and  even  this  may 
in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  unset- 
tled prices,  in  this  country,  which  have 
resulted  from  strikes  throughout  our 
manufacturing  districts,  and  other 
eauses  of  an  accidental  or  a  purely 
domestic  character.  Moreover,  to  ba- 
luioe  any  such  falling  off  in  her  ordi- 
nary imports,  Turkey  will  most  pro- 
baUy  require  from  us  large  supplies 
of  stores,  munitions  of  war,  arms, 
&c.,  ad  well  as  of  produce  of  various 
Unds,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  created  by 
the  partial  interruption  of  her  own 
foreign  trade. 

Vfe  have  a  further  guarantee  of 
commercial  safety  during  this  struggle, 
unless  it  should  assume  new  features, 
in  the  fact  that  the  commercial  ma- 
rine of  Russia  is  blocked  up,  like  her 
fleets,  in  the  Baltfe  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Tliere  is  not  at  this  moment  a  single 
Russian  merchantman  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  or  France — the  few 
Tessels  which  are  shut  out  from 
their  usual  winter  quarters  having 
been  sold  some  tune  ago,  to  escape 
the  risk  of  seizure.  She  is  thus  with- 
out the  materials  for  inflicting  the 
annoyance  upon  our  colonial  and  fo- 
reign trade  which  she  might  have 
possessed,  could  she  have  armed  any 
eonsiderable  portion  of  her  mercantile 
navy  for  privateering  purposes.  It 
has  been  reported,  indeed,  that  two 
of  her  cruisers  have  been  met  with 
somewhere  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
the  Pacific,  and  suggested  that  their 
object  may  be  to  waylay  and  capture 
some  of  our  gold  ships.  But  that  the 
report  in  question  is  not  believed — 
•  and  that  any  serious  interference  with 
our  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying 
trade,  to  and  from  the  various  ports 
of  the  world,  is  not  feared  by  our 
beet  informed   capitalists— 4s  evident 


from  the  fact,  that  there  has  aa  ^ei 
heen  no  marked  advance  m  the  rata 
of  insurance  upon  such  property.    It 
has  been  reported,  too,  that  Rusdan 
agents  have  been  lately  engaged  in 
the  United  States  of  America  m  ne- 
gotiating  for  the  purchase,  or  build* 
ing,  of  large  ships  capable   of  being 
converted  into  vessels  of  war.    Be  this 
so,  although  we  greatly  doubt  the  fact 
We  cannot  be  tiucen  off  our  guard,  in 
the  event  of  any  such  purt-hiwe  being 
made,  or  such  conversion  taking  place. 
Our  fast-sailing  ocean  steamers   will 
bring  us    the    necessary  information 
quite  in  time  to  enable  us  to  take  the 
steps  most  proper  for  the  occasion: 
ana  whilst  mentioning    those    noble 
vessels,  we  must  remark  upon  the  im- 
portant change  which  the  api  lication 
of    steam  to  navigation  will  effect  in 
all  future  struggles  between  maritime 
countries.    We  do  not  refer  here  to 
the  power  which  it  gives  of  taking 
fleets  into  action,  or  of  making  more 
rapid  sail  to  the  localities  where  their 
services  are  required,  although  the  ef- 
fect of  this  power  is  incalculable  in 
value.     We  allude  merely  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  we  shall  derive  in  such 
struggles  from    the    vastly  increased 
rapidity  and  regularity  with  which  we 
are  at  present  supplied  with  informa- 
tion of  an  enemy's  movements,  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world.    We  shall  no 
longer  have  to  witness  the  spectade 
of  rival  fleets  seeking  each  other  in 
vain — proceeding  from  sea  to  sea  only 
to  discover  that  they  have  missed  each 
other  on  the  way.    Traversed  as  the 
ocean  is  now  in  every  direction  by 
fast^ailing    steamers,    there   can   be 
little  fear  of  such  fleets,  if  thdr  com- 
manders are  really  anxious  for  an  en- 
gagement, being   unable    to    procure 
tolerably  accurate  information  of  each 
other's    whereabouts.    We  shall   no 
longer  require  the  aid  of   powerful 
fleets  as  convoys  for  our  merchantmen, 
in  seas  where  it  can   be  so  readily 
known  that  an  enemy  is  not  to  he 
met  with ;  and,  as  another  result,  we 
shall  probably  see  an  end  put  to  the 
injurious  system  of  privateering.    Few 
parties  will  be  found  to  risk  life  and 
property  m  assaults  upon  the  com- 
merce of  a  powerful  maritime  country, 
with   the  certainty  before  them   that 
every   movement   which    they   make 
must  be  so  promptly  made   known, 
and  every  offence  whk^  they  commit 
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must   brin^   down  upon  them  such 
speedy  punishment 

There  is,  however,  one  element  of 
commercial  mischief  which  may  make 
itself  felt  during  the  coming  stuggle, 
although  such  mischief,  if  it  unfortu- 
nately should  occur,  could  not  be  at- 
tributed properly  to  the  mere  fact  of 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  It 
may,  and  very  probably  will,  be  proved 
that  we  cannot  carry  on  a  free-trade 
system,  which  involves  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  enlarged  imports  con- 
currently with  expensive  mifitary  and 
naval  operations  both  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Europe,  and  possibly  in 
Asia  as  well,  with  a  currency  restricted 
as  ours  is  by  the  mistaken  legislation 
of  1844.  Already  the  note  of  alarm 
of  this  danger  has  been  sounded  from 
a  quarter  whose  authority  cannot  be 
treated  lightly  on  such  a  subject  Mr. 
William  Brown,  the  eminent  American 
merchant,  and  member  for  South  Lan- 
cashire, emphatically  warned  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  during  the  recent 
debate  on  the  Budget,  of  the  proba- 
bility, and  almost  certainty  of  a  se- 
vere moneta^  crisis  as  the  conse- 
quence of  persistence  in  carrying  out 
in  their  full  stringency  the  measures 
passed,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  that  and  the  following  year. 
But  for  the  operation  of  those  mea- 
sures, Mr.  Brown  contended  that  the 
calamity  of  1847  would  never  have 
occurred.  The  coimtry,  he  savs,  was 
paralysed  by  the  effect  which  they 
produced ;  and  the  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions sterling  in  bullion,  held  at  the 
time  in  the  coJQTers  of  the  Bank,  **  might 
as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea,** 
as  retained  there  unproductive  during 
a  period  of  pressure.  Should  the  same 
state  of  things  occur  again,  therefore, 
during  the  approaching  struggle — 
should  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  country  be  prostrated,  and  the 
government  be  rendered  incapable  of 
prosecuting  with  the  required  energy 
a  just  war,  to  which  we  are  bound 
alike  by  every  consideration  of  na- 
tional honour,  sound  policy,  and  ^ood 
faith  towards  an  oppressed  any — 
we  must  not  be  told  that  the  suffering 
and  degradation  which  will  be  brought 
down  upon  our  heads  are  the  results 
of  a  war  expenditure  merely,  or  have 


been  caused  by  any  natural  interrup- 
tion of  our  ordinary  trading  pursuits. 
The  true  cause  of  the  calamity,  it  must 
become  obvious  to  all  the  world,  will 
be  our  dogged  maintenance  of  an  im- 
practicable crotchet;  and  should  the 
nation  submit  to  be  thus  thwarted 
and  fettered  in  its  determination  to 
maintain  its  high  prestige — should  it 
submit  to  sink  down  from  its  position 
as  a  leading  power, — we  may  with 
reason  be  asked  the  question,  ^Qf 
what  avail  is  your  possession  of 
the  noblest  fleet  which  over  rode  the 
seas  in  ancient  or  in  modem  days 
— of  what  avail  is  the  possession  of 
the  best-disciplined  and  bravest  sol- 
diers which  ever  marched  to  battls 
^-of  what  avail  is  your  vast  mer- 
cantile marine,  your  vast  aoeuma- 
lations  of  capital,  your  almost  limit- 
less commana  over  all  the  improved 
appliances  which  modem  science  and 
mgenuity  have  constracted  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  if  you  cannot  resent 
a  national  insult,  or  oppose  the  ag- 
gressions of  an  enemy,  without  com- 
mercial  min,  suspended  industry,  and 
popular  disaffection  and  outrage  being 
spread  over  the  face  of  your  whole 
empire?"  We  hope,  however,  for 
better  things.  We  feel  confident  that 
a  high-minded  and  honourable  people 
will  not  submit  to  be  thus  stulti&d 
and  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
We  entertain,  too,  a  reasonable  hope 
that  the  unpatriotic  faction,  who  would 
gladly  involve  the  country  in  that  ds- 
gradation,  will  not  be  favoured  in  their 
unworthy  efforts  by  the  possession  of 
the  instramentality — a  suffering  and 
dissatisfied  working  population — ^upon 
which  they  calculate  to  insure  suoceea. 
By  the  blessing  of  a  bountiful  Provi- 
dence, clothing  our  fields  and  those 
of  Western  Europe  and  America  with 
luxuriant  harvests,  we  may  this  year 
be  snatched  from  our  position  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  growth  of  an  ene- 
my's soil  for  the  food  of  our  peopJe, 
and  be  enabled  to  enter  upon  a  period 
of  plenty  and  cheapness,  instead  of 
that  scarcity  and  high  price  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  which  we  have 
been  suffering  during  the  past  twelve 
months~«ertamIy  without  such  suf- 
fering being  attributable  to  a  state  of 
war,  or  to  any  but  ordinary  causes. 
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THB   PUPPSTS   OF   ALL   NATIONS. 


The  history  of  Puppets  and  their 
•hows  may  at  first  appear  but  a  trivial 
subject  to  fix  the  attention  and  occupy 
the  pen  of  a  learned  academican  and 
elegant  writer.  The  very  word  his- 
tory may  seem  misapplied  to  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  pranks  of  Punchinello, 
and  of  the  contortions  of  fantoccini. 
Puppet-shows !  it  may  be  said  ;  troops 
of  tawdry  figures,  paraded  from  fair 
to  fair,  to  provoke  the  laughter  of 
-children  and  the  OTin  of  rustics — ^is  that 
ft  theme  for  a  bulky  octavo  at  the 
hands  of  so  erudite  and  spirituel  an 
anthor  as  M.  Charles  Magnin  1  Had 
M .  Maffuin  chosen  to  reply  otherwise 
than  with  perfect  candour  to  antici- 
.pated  comments  of  this  kind — the 
comments  of  the  superficial  and 
•hastily-judging — ^he  might  easily  have 
•done  so  by  saying  that,  whilst  study- 
ing with  a  more  important  aim — for 
that  history  of  the  stage  of  which  he 
hBA  already  _  published  portions — ^he 
found  the  wooden  actors  so  constantly 
ihnistmg  themselves  into  the  society 
of  their  flesh-and-blood  betters,  so 
-continually  intruding  themselves,  with 
timber  jomts,  invisible  strings,  and 
piping  voices,  upon  stages  where 
liaman  players  strutted,  that,  to  be 
quit  of  their  importunity,  he  was  fain 
to  shelve  them  in  a  volume.  This, 
however,  b  not  the  motive  he  alleges. 
He  boldly  breasts  the  difficulty,  and 
stands  up  for  the  merits  of  his  mario- 
nettes, quite  deserving,  he  maintains, 
of  a  separate  study  and  a  special  his- 
torian. He  denies  that  time  can  be 
'Considered  lost  or  lightly  expended 
•which  is  passed  in  tracing  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  an  amusement  that,  for  three 
thousand  years,  has  been  in  favour 
with  two-thirds  of  the  human  race. 
.And  he  summons  to  his  support  an 
imposing  phalanx  of  ^eat  men — ^poets, 
philoso^ers,  dramatists,  musicians — 
'Who  have  interested  themselves  in 
puppets,  taken  pleasure  in  their  per- 
fonnances,  and  even  written  for  theu' 
-mimic  theatre.  He  reminds  his  readers 
iiow  many  pointed  remarks  and  pre- 


cious lessons,  apt  comparisons  and 
graceful  ideas,  have  been  suggested  by 
such  shows  to  the  greatest  writers  of 
all  countries  and  ages,  and  heads  the 
list  of  his  puppets'  patrons  with  the 
names  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Horace, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Petronius,  in  ancient 
times ;  and  with  those  of  Shakspeare, 
Cervantes,  Ben  Jonson,  Moli^re, 
Swift,  Voltaire,  and  Goethe,  amongst 
the  moderns;  to  say  nothing  of 
Charles  Nodier,  Punchinello^s  laureate, 
the  assiduous  frequenter  of  Parisian 
puppet-shows,  w^ho  has  devoted  so 
many  playful  and  aparkling  pa^es  to 
that  favourite  study  of  his  literary 
leisure.  M.  Magnin  begins  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  sb^ows  he  has  evoked. 
Is  it  not  presumption,  he  asks  him- 
self, to  enter  a  path  upon  which  his 
predecessors  have  been  so  numerous 
and  eminent?  The  subject,  for  whose 
frivolity  he  lately  almost  apologised, 
appears  too  elevated  for  his  range 
when  he  reviews  the  list  of  illustrious 
names  more  or  less  connected  with  it, 
when  he  recalls  the  innumerable 
flowers  of  wit  with  which  their  fancy 
has  wreathed  it.  So  ho  marks  out 
for  himself  a  different  track.  Others 
have  played  with  the  theme;  he  ap- 
proaches it  in  a  graver  spirit  ^  I  am 
not  so  impertinent,'^  he  exclaims,  "as 
to  seek  to  yut  (as  the  Greeks  would 
have  said)  my  fool  in  the  dance  of 
those  great  geniuses.  Too  well  do  I 
see  the  folly  of  attempting  to  jingle, 
after  them,  the  bells  of  that  bauble.'' 
Following  the  example  of  the  learned 
Jesuit,  Mariantonio  Lupi — ^who  wrote 
a  valuable  although  a  brief  disserta- 
tion on  the  Puppets  of  the  Ancients — 
but  allotting  to  himself  a  much  broader 
canvass,  M.  Magnin  purposes  to  write, 
in  all  seriousness,  sincerity,  and  sim- 
plicity, a  history  of  tlie  **  wooden 
comedians,"  not  only  of  antiquity, 
but  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  modem 
times. 

A  subject  of  far  less  intrinsic  interest 
than  the  one  in  question  could  not 
fail  to  become  attractive  in  the  hands 
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of  BO  agreeable  aad  skilfal  a  savant  as 
M.  Ma^iin.  But  it  were  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  history  of  the 
Puppet  family,  from  Euripides*  days 
to  ourii,  has  not  a  real  and  strong  in- 
terest of  its  own.  The  members  of 
that  distinguished  house  have  been 
mixed  up  in  Innumerable  matters  into 
which  one  would  hardly  have  antici- 
pated their  poking  their  wooden  no^ea 
and  permanently  blushing  counte- 
nances. They  have  been  alternately 
the  tools  of  priestcraft  and  tlie  mouth- 
piece of  popular  feeling.  Darine^ 
improvisa/nri,  in  certain  times  ana 
countries,  theirs  was  the  only  liberty 
of  speech,  their  voice  the  sole  organ 
of  the  p<K)ple's  opposition  to  its  rulers. 
Their  diminutive  stature,  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  their  stage,  the  small- 
ness  of  their  powers  of  speech,  did 
not  always  secure  impunity  to  their 
free  discourse,  which  sometimes,  as 
their  best  friends  must  confess,  dege- 
nerated into  license.  So  that  we  oc- 
casionally, in  the  course  of  their  his- 
tory, find  the  audacious  dolls  diiven 
into  their  boxes — with  cords  cut  and 
heads  hanging— or  at  least  compelled 
to  revise  and  chasten  their  dramatic 
repertory.  Sometimes  decency  and 
morality  rendered  such  rigour  incum- 
bent upon  the  authorities;  but  its 
motive  was  quite  as  frequently  politi- 
cal. It  is  curious  to  note  with  what 
important  events  the  Puppet .  family 
have  meddled,  and  what  mighty  per- 
sonages they  have  managed  to  offend. 
At  the  present  day,  when  the  press 
spreads  far  and  wide  the  gist  and 
most  salient  points  of  a  successful 
play,  in  whatever  European  capital  it 
may  be  performed,  allusions  insulting 
or  irritating  to  friendly  nations  and 
governments  may  be  fair  subject  for 
the  censor's  scissors.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  a  Russian  official  jour- 
nal expressed,  in  no  measured  terms, 
its  high  indignation  at  the  perform- 
ance, at  a  fourth-rate  theatre  on  the 
Paris  boulevards,  of  a  drama  entitled 
•*  The  Cossacks,"  in  which  those  war- 
riors of  tlie  steppes  are  displayed  to 
great  disadvantage.  The  circomstanccs 
of  the  moment  not  being  such  as  to 
make  the  French  government  solici- 
tous to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  Czar, 
the  piece  continued  to  bo  nightly 
played,  to  the  delight  of  shouting 
audiences,  and  to  the  no  small  "benefit 


of  the  treasury  of  the  Gaiete.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-three  years  ago, 
Russian  susceptibility,  it  appears, 
was  held  quite  as  easy  to  ruflSe 
as  at  the  present  day.  in  1731,  the 
disgrace  of  Menschikoff  was  mads 
the  subject  of  a  sort  of  melodrama, 
performed  in  several  German  towns 
oy  the  large  English  puppets  of  Titos 
Mass,  privileged  comedian  of  the 
court  of  Baden-Durlach.  The  curious 
playbill  of  this  performance  ran  as 
follows:  **With  permission,  dtc, 
there  will  be  performed  on  an  entirely 
new  theatre,  and  with  good  instru- 
mental music,  a  Haupl-und-SlaaiS' 
action^  recently  composed  and  worthy 
to  be  seen,  which  has  for  title — The 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  good  and 
bad  fortune  of  Alexis  DaiSelowitz, 
prince  Menzicoff,  great  favourite,  cabi- 
net minister,  and  generalissimo  of  the 
Czar  of  Moscow,  Peter  I.,  of  glorious 
memory,  to-day  a  real  Bellsarius,  pre- 
cipitatcKi  from  the  height  of  his  great- 
ness into  the  most  profound  abyss  of 
misfortune ;  the  whole  with  JacKpud- 
ding,  a  pieman,  a  pasorycotk^s  boy, 
and  amusinjv  Siberian  poachers.** 
Titus  Maas  obtained  leave  to  perform 
this  wonderful  piece  at  Berlin,  but  it 
was  quickly  stopped  by  order  of  Fred- 
erick- William  I.'s  government,  for  fear 
of  offending  Russia.  In  1794  a  num- 
ber of  puppetrshows  were  closed  in 
Berlin — for  offences  against  morality, 
was  the  reason  given,  but  more  pro- 
bably, M.  Magnin  believes,  because 
the  tone  of  their  performances  was 
opposed  to  the  views  of  the  govern-  - 
ment.  In  what  way  he  does  not  men- 
tion, but  we  may  suppose  it  possible 
that  the  Puppenspieler  had  got  infected 
with  the  revolutionary  doctrines  then 
rampant  in  France.  The  Prussian 
police  still  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  exhi- 
bitions of  this  kind,  which  at  Berlin 
are  restricted  to  the  suburbs.  In 
France  we  find  traces  of  a  regular 
censorship  of  the  marionette  theatres. 
Thus,  in  the  Soieinne  collection  of 
manuscript  plays  is  one  entitled: 
The  capture  of  a  company  of  players 
by  a  Turns  rovers  in  the  month  of 
September,  1740.  This  piece,  whose 
name,  as  M.  Mamiin  remarks,  reads 
more  like  the  heading  of  a  newspaper 
paragraph  than  the  titie  of  a  play,  was 
performed  in  1741  at  the  fair  of  St 
Germains,  by  the  puppets  of  the  cele- 
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brated  Nicolct,  and  annexed  to  it  is  a 
permit  of  performance,  bearing  no  less 
a  signature  than  that  of  Cr^bulon.  It 
is  not  improbable  thai  the  pnppet-show 
had  fairly  earned  its  subjection  to  a 
censorship  by  the  irreverence  and 
boldness  with  which  it  took  the  most 
serious,  important,  and  painful  events 
as  subjects  for  its  performances.  In 
1686,  D'Harlay,  then  attorney-gene- 
ral at  the  parliament  of  Paris,  wrote 
as  fellows  to  La  Rcynie,  the  lieutenant 
of  police : — ^**  To  M.  de  la  Reynie, 
councillor  of  the  king  in  his  council, 
&c.  It  is  said  this  morning  at  the 
palace,  that  the  marionettes  which 
play  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germain  repre- 
sent the  discomfiture  of  the  Hu^enots, 
and  as  you  will  probably  consider  this 
a  very  serious  matter  for  marionettes, 
I  have  thought  it  right,  sir,  to  advise 
you  of  it,  that  you  may  so  act  as  in 
your  prudence  shall  seem  fit."  It 
does  not  appear  what  result  this  ad- 
vice had ;  but  as  the  date  of  the  note 
18  little  more  than  three  months  later 
than  that  of  the  edict  of  revocation, 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  exulting  in  the 
downfall  of  heresy  in  France,  and 
when  those  who  still  clung  to  Protest- 
antism were  looked  upon  as  hardened 
sinners,  no  better  than  common  male- 
factorn,  it  is  quite  probable  La  Reynie 
thought  it  needless  to  interfere  with 
the  puppet-scoffers  at  the  Huguenots. 
D*Harla^,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  intimate  with  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  proscribed  party,  and  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny, 
although  he  some  years  afterwards 
betrayed,  according  to  St.  Simon,  the 
trust  that  friend  had  reposed  in  him. 
But  we  are  wandering  from  our  wooden 
play-actors. 

The  first  two  sections  of  M.  Mag- 
nin's  work,  devoted  to  the  puppets  of 
Antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are 
far  briefer,  and  upon  the  whole,  less 
interesting  than  the  portion  of  his 
volume  allotted  to  those  of  modern 
times.  All  those  ports  display  ex- 
tensive reading  and  patient  research. 
The  author  commences  by  defining  and 
classing  his  marionettes.  '^Every- 
body knows  that  marionettes  are 
small  figures  of  wood,  bone,  ivory, 
baked  earth,  or  merely  of  linen,  repre- 
senting real  or  fantastk^al  beings,  and 
whose  flexible  joints  obey  the  impulse 
given  to  them  by  strings,  wires,  or 


catgut,  pulled  by  a  skilful  and  invisible 
haml.**  He  divides  them  into  three 
classes:  hierarchical,  aristocratic,  and 
popular.  In  ancient  times  and  in  the 
middle  a^es,  the  first  of  these  classes 
was  decidedly  the  most  important  and 
influential.  Auguries  were  obtained 
and  miracles  wrought  by  its  aid,  in- 
dispensable to  priestly  ambition  and 
to  idolatrous  or  erroneous  creeds,  de- 
pendent upon  prodigies  for  support 
Even  at  the  present  £iy,  and  in  highly 
civilised  countries,  puppets  of  this 
kind  are  not  wholly  in  disrepute,  nor 
are  the  services  of  bleeding  saints  and 
nodding  madonnas  uniformly  declined 
by  the  pastors  of  credulous  flocks. 
The  practice  is  very  ancient — if  that 
can  give  it  respectaulity.  The  statue 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  when  carried  in 
procession  on  the  shoulders  of  priests, 
previously  to  uttering  its  oracles,  In- 
dicated to  its  bearers,  by  a  motion  of 
its  head,  the  road  it  wished  them  to 
take.  The  golden  statue  of  Apollo, 
in  the  temple  of  Heliopolis,  moved 
when  it  had  an  oracle  to  deliver;  and 
if  the  priests  delayed  to  raise  it  upon 
their  shoulders,  it  sweated  and  moved 
again.  When  the  high-priest  con- 
sulted it,  it  recoiled  if  it  disapproved 
of  the  proposed  enterprise ;  but  if  it 
approved,  it  pushed  its  bearers  for- 
ward, and  drove  them,  as  with  reins. 
M.  Magnin  quotes,  from  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  a  host  of  instances  of  this 
kind,  in  which  machinery,  quicksilver, 
and  the  loadstone  were  evidently  the 
means  employed.  *^In  Etruria  and 
in  Latium,  where  the  sacerdotal  genins 
has  at  all  times  exercised  such  a 
powerful  influence,  hierarchical  art 
has  not  failed  to  employ,  to  act  upon 
the  popular  imagination,  sculpture 
with  springs.  The  ancient  idols  of 
Italy  were  of  wood,  like  those  of 
Greece,  coloured,  richly  dressed,  and 
very  often  capable  of  motion.  At 
PrsDueste  the  celebrated  group  of  tbe 
infants  Jupiter  and  Juno,  seated  upon 
the  knees  of  Fortune,  their  nurse,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  movable.  It 
seems  evident,  from  certain  passages 
in  ancient  writers,  that  the  Utile  god 
indicated  by  a  gesture  the  favourable 
moment  to  consult  the  oracle.  At 
Rome,  feasts  were  ofiered  to  the  sta- 
tues of  the  gods,  at  which  these  did  not 
play  so  passive  a  part  as  might  be 
supposed.     Religious  imagination   or 
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sacerdotal  address  sided  their  immo- 
bilitj.  Titus  Livius,  deacribing  the 
banquet  celebrated  at  Rome  in  673, 
mentions  the  terror  of  the  people  and 
senate  on  learning  that  the  images 
of  the  gods  had  averted  their  heads 
from  the  dishes  presented  to  them. 
When  we  meet  with  these  old  tales 
of  statues  invited  to  repasts,  and 
manifesting  their  good  or  bad  will 
by  movements,  we  understand  by 
what  amalgamation  of  antique  re- 
collections and  local  legends  was 
formed,  in  the  Spain  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  popular  tale,  so  touching 
and  so  dramatic,  of  the  Convidado 
de  Piedra,  Between  these  tricks  of 
the  priests  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  and 
the  devices  resorted  to  by  the  Chris- 
tian priests  of  the  middle  ages,  a  close 
eoincidence  is  to  be  traced.  M.  Ma^- 
nin  touches  but  cursorily  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  referring  to  the 
crucifix  said  to  have  bowed  its  head  in 
approval  of  the  deciKions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  to  the  votive  crucifix  of  Nico- 
demus,  which,  according  to  popular 
belief  at  Lucca,  crossed  the  town  on 
foot  to  the  cathedra],  blessing  the 
astonished  people  on  its  passage,  and 
which,  upon  another  occasion,  gave 
its  foot  to  kiss  to  a  poor  minstrel — 
perhaps  himself  a  puppet-showman— 
and  mentioning  as  a  positive  and  un- 
doubted fact  the  movement  of  the 
bead  and  eyes  of  the  crucifix  in  the 
monastery  of  Boxley  in  Kent,  testi- 
fied to  by  old  Lambarde  in  his  Per- 
ambulations of  that  county.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  these  winking,  walk- 
ing, and  nodding  images  were  not 
always  constructed  with  a  view  to 
delude  credulous  Christians  into  belief 
in  miracles,  but  also  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses, with  the  object  of  exciting  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  by  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer 
and  the  martyrs,  and  probably,  at  the 
same  time,  to  extract  alms  from  the 
purses  of  the  faithful.  When  thus 
employed,  they  may  be  said  to  form 
the  link  between  mechanical  church 
sculpture,  used  by  priests  for  purposes 
of  imposture,  and  the  plnyer-puppets 
of  more  modem  times.  It  is  the 
point  where  the  hieranrhical  and  the 
popular  classes  of  puppets  blend. 
Scenes  from  the  life  and  passion  of 
the  Saviour  were  favourite  subjects  for 
such  representations ;  but  incidents  in 


the  lives  of  the  Virgin  and  saintB 
were  also  frequently  acted,  both  in 
secular  and  monastk:  churches,  and 
that  almost  down  to  our  own  times, 
notwithstanding  canonical  prohiM- 
tions.  "In  a  synod  held  at  Oi- 
hnela,  a  little  Valencian  bishopric,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
renew  the  orders  against  the  admis- 
sion into  churches  of  small  images 
{statuettes)  of  the  Virgin  and  female 
saints,  curied,  painted,  covered  with 
jewels,  and  dressed  in  silks,  and  re- 
sembling courtezans."  The  abuser 
nevertheless,  continued;  and  we  be- 
lieve there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
authenticating  instances  of  it  in  Spam 
within  the  present  century.  That  it 
was  an  actual  puppet-showj^hich  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  thus  strove 
to  suppress,  or  at  least  to  expel  from 
churches,  is  clearly  proved  by  a  pas- 
sage M.  Magnin  quotes  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  synod:  "We  forbid 
the  representation,  in  churches  ot 
elsewhere,  of  the  actions  of  Christ,  of 
those  of  the  most  holy  Virgin,  and  of 
the  lives  of  the  saiuts,  by  means  <tf 
those  little  movable  figures  vulgarly 
called  titeres,"  This  last  word  is  the 
exact  Spanish  eouivalent  to  the  French 
marionettes  ana  the  English  puppet- 
show.  It  was  a  titerero  who  fell  in 
with  Don  Quixote  at  a  Manchegan 
hostelry,  and  exhibited  before  him 
"the  manner  in  which  Seiior  Don 
Gayferos  accomplished  the  deliverance 
of  his  spouse,  Meiisendra,"  and  whose 
figures  of  paste  were  so  grievously 
mishandled  oy  the  chivalrous  defender 
of  dames.  And  it  may  further  be  re- 
marked, as  a  sign  of  the  ancient  alli- 
ance in  Spain  between  the  church  and 
the  theatre,  that  an  altar-piece  and  the 
stage  or  theatre  upon  which  a  puppet- 
show  is  exhibited  are  both  expressed, 
to  the  present  day,  by  the  word  retable. 
To  the  tileres,  by  no  means  the  least 
diverting  and  original  of  the  European 
marionette  family,  we  shall  hereafter 
come.  The  precedence  must  be  given 
to  Italy,  the  cradle  and  the  paradise  of 
puppets. 

The  eccentric  and  learned  physician 
and  mathenuitician,  Jerome  Cardan, 
was  the  first  modern  writer  who  paid 
serious  and  scientific  attention  to  the 
mechanism  of  marionettes.  He  refers 
to  them  in  two  different  works,  and 
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in  one  of  these,  a  sort  of  encyclopedia, 
entitlod  de  Varietaie  Rerum,  when 
flpeaking  of  the  humbler  branches  of 
mechanics,  he  expresses  his  surprise 
at  the  marvels  performed  by  two 
Sicilians,  by  means  of  two  wooden 
figures  which  they  worked  between 
them.  ^  There  was  no  sort  of  dance," 
be  says,  *'  that  these  figures  were  not 
able  to  imitate,  making  the  most  sur- 
prising gestures  with  feet  and  legs, 
arms  and  head,  the  whole  with  such 
variety  of  attitude,  that  I  cannot,  I 
confess,  understand  the  nature  of  the 
ingenious  mechanism,  for  there  wore 
not  several  strings,  sometimes  slack 
and  sometimes  tight,  but  only  one  to 
each  figure,  and  that  was  always  at 
full  stretch.  I  have  seen  many  other 
figures  set  in  motion  by  several  strings, 
alternately  tight  and  slack,  which  is 
nothing  marvellous.  I  must  further 
aay  that  it  was  a  truly  agreeable 
spectacle  to  behold  how  the  steps 
and  gestures  of  these  dolls  kept  time 
with  the  music.**  Such  variety  and 
precision  of  movement  prevent  the 
possibility  of  confounding  this  exhi- 
bition with  that  puppet-show  of  the 
lowest  class  common  in  the  streets  at 
the  present  day,  where  a  Savoyard 
boy  makes  a  doll  dance  upon  a  board 
by  means  of  a  string  fastened  to  his 
knee.*  M.  Magnin  supposes  that  the 
single  string,  always  at  full  stretch, 
was  a  little  tube,  through  which  passed 
a  number  of  small  strings  connected 
with  the  interior  of  the  puppet  A 
similar  plan  is  general  in  Ital^  at  the 
present  day  amongst  the  aristocracy 
of  the  marionettes — ^those  whose  per- 
formances are  in  regular  theatres,  and 
not  in  wandering  show-boxes.  The 
theatre  and  the  mode  of  working  of 
out-of-door  puppet-shows  is  the  same 
in  moat  countries,  and  it  appears  more 
than  probable,  from  the  authorities  ad- 
dueed  by  M.  Magnin,  that  the  mario- 
nettes of  Greece  and  ancient  Italy  had 
much  the  same  sort  of  stage  as  that  on 
which  the  pupazzi  of  Italian  towns, 
the  London  Punch,  and  the  Guignol 
and  Gringatet  of  Paris,  are  to  the  pre- 
sent day  exhibited ;  namely,  a  sort  of 
large    sentry-box    or    little     fortress, 


caUed  ctutello  in  Italy,  castiUo  in  Spain, 
and  casi^lUl  in  France.  In  Persia,  in 
Constantinople,  in  Cairo,  the  same  form 
prevails.  In  modern  times  the  extent 
of  the  stage  has  been  diminished,  and 
the  apparatus  lightened,  so  as  to  ad^ 
mit  of  theatre,  scenery,  actors,  and 
orchestra  being  carried  long  distances 
by  two  men.  Formerly,  in  Spain, 
aa.  we  gather  from  Cervantes  and 
other  authorities,  a  cart  was  necessary 
to  convey  the  theatrical  baggage  of  a 
titerero,  which  was  on  a  larger  scale 
than  at  the  present  day,  many  more 
figures  appearing  on  the  stage,  and 
the  mode  of  working  them  being  dif- 
ferent from  that  now  in  use  in  stroll- 
ing puppet-shows,  where  the  usual 
and  very  simple  process  is  for  the 
show-man  to  insert  his  fingers  in  the 
sleeves  of  the  actors,  only  half  of 
whose  body  is  visible.  Master  Peter's 
show  was  of  a  much  more  ele- 
vated style,  and  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed all  the  newest  improvements; 
as  for  instance,  when  the  Moor 
steals  softly  behind  Melisendra  and 
prints  a  kiss  in  the  very  middle  of 
her  lips,  we  are  told  that  "she 
spits,  and  wipes  them  with  the 
sleeves  of  her  shift,  lamenting  aloud, 
and  tearing  for  anger  her  beautiful 
hair."  If  3ie  Lady  Melisendra  really 
did  spit — and  that  the  word  was  not 
a  figure  of  speech  of  Master  Peter's 
boy,  whose  flippancy  his  master  and 
the  Knight  of  tiie  Rueful  Countenance 
had  more  than  once  to  reprove— the 
civilisation  of  Spanish  puppits  must 
have  been  in  a  very  forwanl  state,  for 
wo  find  M.  Mtignin  recording,  as  a 
novel  triumph  of  pu|:^t-mechanism, 
similar  achievements  in  Germany  in 
the  present  century.  When  Goethe's 
Faust  gave  a  fresh  vogue  to  the  ma- 
rionette exhibition,  from  which  he  had 
derived  his  first  idea  of  the  subject, 
Geisselbrecht,  a  Viennese  mechani- 
cian, got  up  the  piece  with  those  do- 
cile performers,  under  the  title  of 
Doctor  Faust,  the  great  Necromancer, 
in  Five  Acts,  with  songs,  and  per- 
formed It  at  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and 
at  Weimar,  Goethe's  residence.  "  He 
strove  to  excel    Dreher  and   Schiitz 


*  These  common  Italian  marionettes  have  travelled  far.  Daniel  Clarke  found 
them  in  Tartary,  all  the  faghion  amongst  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don. —  VidelM 
IVaveU  in  Varwu*  CautUrief,  part  I. ;  Jiutiia,  dte,  p.  23S, 
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(other  proprietors  of  marionettes)  by 
tiie  mechanical  perfection  of  his  little 
actors,  whom  he  made  raise  and  cast 
down  then*  eyes.  He  even  made  them 
cau^h  and  ipit  very  naturally,  feats 
which  Casperle,*  as  may  be  supposed, 
performed  as  often  as  possible.  M. 
Von  der  Hagen,  scoffing  at  this  puerile 
marvel,  applied  Schiller's  lines,  from 
WalUnstein^s  Camp,  to  the  Austrian 
mechanician : — 

•  Wi«  er  TJluspert  nnd  wie  er  apackt 
Das  habt  Ihr  ifam  glQcklich  abgeguckt ; 
Aber  aein  Genie.  .  . .'  "f 

As  regards  his  puppets'  expectorat- 
ing accomplishments,  Geisselbrecht 
appears  merely  to  have  revived  the 
traditions  handed  down  from  the  days 
of  GKnes  de  Passamonte.  But  we  are 
again  losing  the  thread  of  our  dis- 
course amongst  those  of  the  countless 
marionettes  that  glide,  skip,  and  dance 
over  the  pages  of  M.  Magnin.  Hav- 
ing spoken  in  this  paragraph  of  the 
general  form  and  fashion  of  the  ambu- 
Uuit  puppet-show,  and  having  in  so 
doing  strayed  from  Italy  into  Germany 
and  Spain,  we  will  go  somewhat  farther, 
to  look  at  the  most  compact  and  port- 
able of  all  exhibitions  of  the  kind. 
This  is  to  be  found  in  China.  There 
the  peripatetic  showman  elevates  him- 
self upon  a  small  platform,  and  puts 
on  a  sort  of  case  or  sheath  of  blue 
cotton,  tight  at  the  ankles,  and  widen- 
ing as  it  approaches  the  shoulders. 
Thus  accoutred,  he  looks  like  a  statuo 
in  a  bag.  He  then  places  upon  his 
shoulders  a  box  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre,  which  encloses  his  head.  His 
hands,  concealed  under  the  dress  of  the 
puppets,  present  these  to  the  specta^ 
tors,  and  make  them  act  at  his  will. 
The  performance  over,  he  shuts  up 
actors  and  sheath  in  the  box,  and  car- 
ries it  away  under  his  arm. 

The  higher  class  of  marionettes, 
that  have  permanent  establishments  in 
all  the  towns  of  Italy  and  in  various 
other  Continental  countries,  and  a  co- 


lony of  whom  lately  settled  in  London, 
would  surely  feel  a  thrill  of  indignation 
through  every  fibre  and  atom  of  their 
composite  bodies,  were  they  to. hear 
themselves  assimilated  to  the  hardy 
plebeian  puppets  that  pitch  their  tent 
in  the  gutter  or  by  the  road-side,  and 
jest  for  all  comers  on  the  chance  of 
coppers.  Here  you  have  him  at  the 
street  corner — Punch,  the  ribald  and 
the  profligate,  maltreating  his  wife, 
teasing  his  dog,  hanging  the  hangman, 
and  beating  the  devil  himself.  Or,  open 
this  portfolio,  containing  Pinelirs 
charming  collection  of  Italian  pic- 
turesque costumes.  Here  is  Puld- 
nella,  with  his  black  halfmask,  his  tight 
white  jerkin,  his  mitreshaped  cap. 
What  a  group  he  has  gathered  around 
him: — idle  monks,  stately  and  beauti- 
ful Roman  women,  swarthy  and  vigo- 
rous 'I  rasteverini,  children  on  tiptoe 
with  delight,  a  lingering  peasant,  who 
has  stopped  his  ass  to  enjoy  for  a  mo- 
ment the  fascinating  spectacle  and  pun- 
gent jokes.  Nor  is  the  audience  al- 
ways of  so  humble  a  description.  Per- 
sons of  rank  and  education  have  fre- 
quently been  known  to  mingle  with  it^ 
and  tradition  relates  that  the  celebrated. 
Leone  Allacci,  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
under  Alexander  VII.,  author  of  many* 
great  theological  works,  and  of  the 
Dramaturgia,  went  nightly  for  recrea- 
tion to  the  puppet-show.  In  social  po- 
sition, however,  the  alfresco  performers- 
are  necessarily  far  inferior  to  the  more 
elegant  and  tender  puppets  who  have 
a  settled  habitation,  a  smart  and  spa- 
cious  stage,  a  fixed  price,  and  who, 
instead  of  having  their  master's  handa> 
rudely  thrust  under  their  petticoats,, 
are  decorously  and  genteelly  man- 
oeuvred by  means  of  springs  and 
wires.  The  difference  is  manifest :  it 
is  Richardson's  booth  to  the  Italian. 
Opera;  the  Funambules  to  the  Com^- 
die  Frangaise.  Moreover,  the  nmte- 
rials  of  the  marionette  aristocracy  are 
very  superior  indeed  to  those  of  the 
common  out-of-door  jokers.    They  are 


*  Casperle  is  a  comic  countirmsn,  who  replaced  Jack  Pudding  on  the  stage  of 
the  Austrian  puppet-shows,  and  became  so  popular  that  the  principal  marionette 
theatre  of  the  Vienna  faubourgs  received  the  name  of  the  Casperle  Theatre^  and 
the  coin  which  was  the  price  of  a  place  in  the  pit  was  called  a  casperle. 

f  **  You  have  exactly  caught  his  manner  of  clearing  his  throat  and  spitting  bat 


as  for  his  genius 
VOL,   LZXY. 
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."—  WaUeniteirCM  Lager,  Scene  vT. 
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by  no  means  of  the  same  clay  or  from 
the  same  mould.  They  are  not  cut 
oat  of  a  block,  daubed  with  gaudy 
paint,  and  dressed  in  coarse  and  taw- 
dry ra^.  M.  Magnin  lets  us  into  the 
secret  of  their  structure  and  motions. 
••  Their  head  is  usually  of  card- board ; 
their  body  and  thighs  are  wooden, 
their  arms  of  cord;  their  extremities 
(that  is  to  say,  their  liands  and  their 
legs)  xire  of  lead,  or  partially  so,  which 
enables  them  to  obey  the  slightest 
impulse  given  them,  without  losing 
their  centre  of  gravity.  From  the  top 
of  their  head  issues  a  little  iron  rod, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  easily 
transported  from  one  part  of  the  stage 
to  another.  To  conceal  this  rod  and 
the  movement  of  the  threads  from  the 
spectators,  the  plan  was  devised  of 
placing  in  front  of  the  sta^e  a  sort  of 
screen,  composed  of  very  fine  perpen- 
-dicular  threads,  drawn  very  tight, 
which,  blending  with  those  that  move 
the  puppets,  deceive  the  most  atten- 
tive eye.  By  another  still  more  inge- 
nious invention,  all  the  strings,  ex- 
'Cepting  those  of  the  arms,  were  made 
to  pass  within  the  body  and  out  at  the 
top  of  the  head,  where  they  were 
assembled  in  a  slender  iron  tube, 
which  ser^'ed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
rod  to  move  the  figures.  A  totally 
different  system  was  subsequently  in- 
troduced by  Bartholomew  Neri,  a  dis- 
tinguished painter  and  mechanician. 
It  was  that  of  grooves,  in  which  the 
marionettes  were  fixed.  Their  move- 
ments were  directed  by  persons  be- 
neath the  stage,  who  also  pulled  their 
strings.  These  various  systems,  some- 
tunes  combined,  have  produced  the 
most  astonishing  results.  One  of  our 
eoantrymen,  passing  through  Genoa  in 
1834,  was  taken  to  the  marionette 
theatre  detle  Vigiie^  and  witnessed  the 
performance  of  a  grand  military  drama, 
The  Si*'ge  of  Anttoerp,  in  which  Mar- 
shal Gerard  and  old  General  Chasse 
vied  with  each  other  in  sonorous 
phrases,  rolling  eyes,  and  heroism.  The 
fantoccini  of  the  Fiando  theatre  at 
Milan  are  as  celebrated  and  as  much 
visited  by  foreigners  as  the  dome,  the 
arch  of  the  Simplon,  or  the  shrine  of 
St  Charles.  In  1823,  a  correspondent 
•  of  the  Globe  newspaper  spoke  of  them 
thus :  "  Such  is  the  precision  of  move- 
ment of  these  little  actors,  their  bodies, 
arms,  head,  all  gesticulate  with  such 


judgment,  and  in  such  perfect  unison 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
voice,  that,  but  for  the  dimensions,  I 
might  have  thought  myself  in  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu.  Besides  Nehuchad- 
nezzar,  a  classic  tragedy,  they  per- 
formed an  anacreontic  ballet.  I  wish 
our  opera-dancers,  so  proud  of  their 
legs  and  arms,  could  see  these  wooden 
dancers  copy  all  their  attitudes  and 
graces."  Dancing  is  a  department 
of  their  performances  in  which  the 
Italian  marionettes  excel.  A  French 
author,  Mr.  Jal,  who  published,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  a  lively  narrative 
of  a  ramble  from  Paris  to  Naples,  was 
wonder-struck  by  what  he  saw  at  the 
Fiando.  The  grand  romantic  drama 
in  six  tableaux,  Prince  Eugene  (f 
Savoy  at  the  Siege  of  Temeswary  which 
composed  the  bulk  of  the  evening's 
performance,  astonished  him  much 
less  than  the  ballet  between  its  acts. 
"  The  dancing  of  these  wooden  Fer- 
rets and  Taglionis,"  he  says,  "  is  truly 
not  to  be  imagined ;  horizontal  dance, 
side  dance,  vertical  dance,  every  pos- 
sible dance,  all  the  flourishes  of  feet 
and  legs  that  you  admire  at  the  opera, 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  Fiando  theatre ; 
and  when  the  doll  has  danced  her 
dance,  when  she  has  been  well  ap- 
plauded, and  the  pit  calls  for  her,  sh3 
comes  out  from  the  side  scenes,  bows, 
puts  her  little  hand  on  her  heart,  and 
disappears  only  when  she  has  com- 
pletely parodied  the  great  singers  and 
the  proud  dancers  of  La  Scaia,^^  But 
doubtless  the  greatest  compliment 
these  doll-dancers  ever  receiveid,^was 
the  practical  one  paid  them  by  the 
Roman  authorities,  who  compelled  the 
female  marionettes  to  wear  drawers! 
The  completeness  of  the  illusion  in 
the  case  of  these  puppets  suggested 
some  curious  reflections  to  a  clever 
French  critic,  M.  Peisse,  with  respect 
to  reality  in  painting,  and  the  laws  of 
material  illusion.  Speaking  of  the 
Roman  buTattmi,  "These,"  he  says, 
"  are  little  figures  worked  by  a  man 
placed  above  the  stage,  which  is  ar- 
ranged exactly  like  that  of  our  theatres. 
For  some  minutes  after  the  rising  of 
the  curtain,  the  puppets  preserve  their 
true  dimensions,  but  soon  they  grow 
larger  to  the  eye,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  have  the  appearance  of  real  men. 
The  space  in  which  they  move,  the 
furniture,    and   all    the    sorrounding 
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objects,  being  m  exact  propoiHon  with 
their  staturo,  tbe  il'usioa  is  perfect, 
and  is  sustained  so  long  as  the  eye 
has  DO  point  of  comparison.  But  if, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  hand  of  the 
manager  shows  itself  amongst  the 
little  actors,  it  seems  that  of  a  giaat 
If  a  man  suddenly  came 
amongst  the  marionettes,  he  would 
appear  a  Gargantua.**  Another  well- 
known  and  esteemed  French  writer  on 
Italy,  M.  Beyle  (Stendhal),*  tells  of 
the  realisation  of  this  last  ingenious 
supposition.  He  relates,  that  after 
the  performance  (at  tlie  Palazzo 
Fiano  at  Rome)  of  Cassandrino  allievo 
diun  piUore  (Cassandrino  pupil  of  a 
painter),  a  child  coming  upon  the 
stage  to  trim  tbe  lam})s,  two  or  three 
strangers  uttered  a  cry;  they  took 
the  child  for  a  ffiant.  In  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Italy  through  which  ho 
passed,  M.  Beyle  waited  upon  the 
marionettes — ^now  m  tbeatres,  then  in 
private  houses — and  the  pages  he  de- 
votees to  them  are  full  of  that  fineness 
of  observation  which  characterised 
his  charming  talent  We  can  hardly 
do  better  than  extract  his  first  im- 
pressions. *^  Yesterdav,  towards  nine 
o'clock,"  he  says,  "I  quitted  those 
magnificent  saloons,  adjacent  to  a 
garden  full  of  orange  trees,  which  are 
called  the  Cirfe  RospolL  The  Fiano 
palace  is  just  opposite.  At  the  door 
<Df  a  sort  of  cellar  stood  a  man,  ex- 
claiming, ^  EniraUy  6  signoril  it  is 
about  to  be  begin  V  For  the  sum  of 
twenty-eight  centimes  (three  pence), 
I  was  admitted  to  the  little  Uieatre. 
The  low  price  made  me  fear  bad  com- 
pany and  fleas.  I  was  soon  reassured ; 
my  neighbours  were  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Kome«  The  Roman  people  is 
perhaps  in  all  Europe  that  which  beat 
loves  and  seizes  delicate  and  cutting 
aatire.  The  theatrical  censors  being 
more  rigid  than  at  Paris,  nothing  can 
be  tamer  than  the  comedies  at  the 
theatre.  Laughter  has  taken  refuge 
with  ihe  marionettes,  whose  perfor- 
mances are  in  great  measure  extem- 
poraneous. - 1  passed  a  very  agreeable 
evening  at  the  Fiano  palace;  the 
stage    on  which  the    actors  paraded 


their  [small  persons  was  some  ten  feet 
broad  and  four  high.  The  decoratiozia 
were  excellent,  and  carorfully  adapted 
to  actors  twelve  inches  in  height." 
The  pet  characters  with  the  Romans 
is  Cassandrino,  an  elderly  gentleman 
of  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  age^ 
fresh,  active,  dandified,  well  powdered, 
well  dressed,  and  well  got  up,  with 
excellent  manners,  and  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  whose  only  failing 
is,  Qiat  he  falls  in  love  with  all  the 
women  he  meets.  ^  It  must  be  owned,** 
says  M.  Beyle,  ^^  that  the  character  is 
not  badly  devised  in  a  country  go- 
verned by  an  oligarchical  court  com- 
posed of  bachelors,  and  where  the 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  old  age.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  Cassandrino,  al- 
though a  churchman,  is  not  bound  by 
monastic  rules — la  in  fact  a  layman — 
but  I  would  wager  that  there  is  not  a 
spectator  who  does  not  invest  him  in 
imagination  with  a  cardmal*s  red  cap^ 
or  at  least  with  the  violet  stockings  of 
a  monsignore.  The  monsignori  are, 
it  is  well  known,  the  young  men  of 
the  papal  court;  it  is  tho  place  that 
leads  to  all  others.  Rome  is  full  of 
monsignori  of  Cassandrino's  age,  who 
have  their  fortune  still  to  miuce,  and 
who  seek  amusement  whilst  waiting 
for  the  cardinal's  hat  Cassandrino 
is  the  hero  of  innumerable  little  plays. 
His  susceptible  heart  continuallj 
leads  him  into  scrapes.  Disguised  as 
a  young  man,  he  goes  to  take  lessons 
of  a  painter,  with  whose  sister  he  is 
in  love,  is  detected  by  the  lady*s  aunt 
whom  he  had  formerly  courted,  escapes 
from  her  into  the  studio,  is  roughly 
treated  by  the  pupils,  threatened  with 
a  dagger*s  point  by  the  painter,  and 
at  last,  to  avoid  scandal,  which  he 
fears  more  than  the  poniard,  abandons 
all  hope  of  the  red  hat,  and  consents 
to  marry  the  aunt.  In  another  piece, 
tired  of  the  monotony  of  his  solitary 
home,  he  makes  a  journey  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  meets  with  all  manner 
of  ludicrous  mishaps ;  and  in  a  third, 
entitled  Cassandrino  dileltanie  e  im- 
presario, his  too  great  love  of  music 
and  the  fair  sex  gets  hun  into  quar- 
rels with  tCTiori  and  bassi^  and  espe- 


*  The  accomplished  and  lamented  author  of  La  Chartreuse  di  Parme;  Le 
Rouge  et  le  Noir ;  Rome,  ^aples^  et  Florence,  Ac  Ac.;  of  whose  complete  works 
a  1  ew  edition  is  now  appearing  at  Paria^  under  the  editorship  of  his  friend,  M. 
Piosper  M6rim6e. 
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oially  with  the  frima  dorma  whom  be 
courts,  and  with  the  maestro  who  is 
his  rival.  This  maestro  is  in  the  pri'jie 
of  youth ;  he  has  light  hair  and  blue 
eves,  he  loves  pleasure  and  good  cheer, 
his  wit  is  yet  more  seductive  than  his 
person.  Ail  these  qualities,  and  the 
very  style  of  his  dress,  remind  the 
aumence  of  one  of  the  few  great  men 
modem  Italy  has  produced.  There 
IB  a  burst  of  applause :  they  recognise 
and  ffreet  Rossini." 

Of  the  performances  of  marionettes 
m  the  houses  of  the  Italian  nobility 
and  middle  dnsses,  it  is  naturally 
much  less  easy  to  obtain  details  than 
of  those  given  in  public.  It  is  gene- 
rally understood,  however,  that  the 
private  puppets  are  far  from  prudish, 
and  allow  themselves  tolerable  license 
in  respect  of  politics.  At  Florence,  at 
the  house  of  a  rich  merchant,  a  party 
was  assembled  to  i/ntness  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  company  of  marionettes. 
M.  fieyle  was  there.  ^The  theatre 
was  a  charming  toy,  only  five  feet 
wide,  and  which,  nevertheless,  was  an 
exact  model  of  a  large  theatre.  Before 
the  play  began,  the  lights  in  the 
apartment  were  extingaished.  A 
company  of  twenty-four  marionettes, 
eight  inches  in  height,  with  leaden 
legs,  and  which  had  cost  a  sequin  a- 
piece,  performed  a  rather  free  comedy, 
abridged  from  Machiavelli's  Mandra- 
gora.  At  Naples  the  performance 
was  satirical,  and  its  hero  a  secretary 
of  state.  In  pieces  of  this  kind,  there 
b  generally  a  speaker  for  every  pup- 
pet ;  and  as  it  often  happens  that  the 
speakers  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  voice,  ideas,  and  peculiarities 
of  the  persons  intended  to  be  carica- 
tared,  great  perfection  and  point  is 
"^os  given  to  the  performance. 

When  the  passion  of  the  Italians 
for  marionettes  is  found  to  be  so 
strong,  so  general,  so  persevering, 
ind,  we  mav  add,  so  refined  and  in- 
genious, it  IS  not  to  be  wondered  at 
Siai  most  other  European  countries 
are  largely  mdebted  to  Italy  for  their 
progress,  improvement,  and,  in  some 
eases,  almost  for  the  first  rudiments 
of  this  minor  branch  of  the  drama. 
Even  the  Spain  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  most  things  so  original  and  self- 
relying,  was  under  some  obligationa 
to  Italy  in  thb  respect.  The  first 
■ame   of  any  mark   which  presents 


itself  to  the  student  of  the  history  of 
Spanish  puppet-shows  is  that  of  a 
skilful  mathematician  of  Cremona, 
Giovanni  Torriani,  sumamed  Gian- 
ello,  of  whom  the  learned  critk:  Co- 
varrubias  speaks  as  "  a  second  Arclu- 
medes;"  adding,  that  this  illustrious 
foreigner  brought  iiteres  to  great  per- 
fection. That  so  distinguished  a  man 
should  have  wasted  his  time  on  such 
frivolities  requires  some  explanation. 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.'s  love  of 
curious  mechanism  induced  many  of 
the  first  mechanicians  of  Germany 
and  Italy  to  a{^y  themselves  to  the 
production  of  extraordinary  automa- 
tons. Writers  have  spoken  of  an  ar- 
tificial eagle  which  fiew  to  meet  him 
on  his  entrance  into  Nuremberg,  and 
of  a  wonderful  iron  fly,  presented  to 
him  by  Jean  de  Montroyal,  which 
took  wing  of  itself,  described  eireles 
in  the  air,  and  then  settled  on  his  arm 
— marvels  of  science  which  other  au- 
thors have  treated  as  mere  fables» 
Gianello  won  the  emperor's  favour  by 
the  construction  of  an  admirable  clock, 
followed  him  to  Spain,  and  passed  two 
years  with  him  in  his  monastic  re- 
treat, striving,  by  ingenious  inven- 
tions, to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  me- 
lancholy patron,  depressed  by  un- 
wonted inactivity.  "Charles  V.* 
says  Flaminio  Strada,  historian  of  the 
war  in  Flanders,  "busied  himself,  in 
"the  solitude  of  the  cloisters  of  St  Ju8t» 
with  the  construction  of  clocks.  Ho 
had  for  his  master  in  that  art  Gianello 
Torriani,  the  Archimedes  of  that  time> 
who  daily  invented  new  mechanisms 
to  occupy  the  mind  of  Charles,  eager 
and  curious  of  all  those  things.  Often, 
after  dinner,  Gianello  displayed  upon 
the  prince's  table  little  figures  of  horses 
and  armed  men.  There  were  some 
that  beat  the  drum,  others  that  sound- 
ed the  trumpet;  some  were  seen  ad- 
vancing against  each  other  at  a  gallop, 
like  enemies,  and  assailing  each  other 
with  lances.  Sometimes  the  ingenious 
mechanician  let  loose  in  the  room 
small  wooden  birds,  which  flew  in  aU 
directions,  and  which  were  construct- 
ed with  such  mar\'ellous  artifice  that 
one  day  the  superior  ot  the  convent 
chancing  to  be  present,  appeared  to 
fear  that  there  was  magic  in  the  maU 
ter."  The  attention  of  Charles  V., 
even  m  the  decline  of  his  genius,  was 
not,  however,  wholly   engrossed   If 
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audi  to3rs  ss  these.  He  and  Torriani 
4lisciissed  and' solved  more  useful  and 
more  serious  problems— one,  amongst 
others,  with  Giaaello  realized  after 
the  prince's  death,  and  which  consist- 
ed in  raising  the  waters  of  the  Tagus 
to  the  heights  of  Toledo.  The  im- 
provements introduced  by  the  skilful 
mechanician  of  Cremona  into  the  con- 
struction of  marionettes  were  soon 
jidopted  by  the  tilereros.  Puppets' 
<  were  already  a  common  amusement 
In  Spain,  and  had  ri^ht  of  station  on 
all  public  places,  and  at  all  fairs,  and 
entrance  into  most  churches.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  Italian  influence 
«an  be  traced  in  the  Peninsula  only 
in  the  material  and  mechanical  de- 
Mirtments  of  the  marionette  theatres. 
The  characters  and  the  subjects  of  the 
plays  have  always  been  strictly  na- 
tional, notwithstanding  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth — and  probably  even  at  the 
present  day — ^the  exhibitors  of  these 
«how8  were  principally  foreigners,  in 
eluding  many  gypsies.  Punchinello 
flucceeded  in  gettmg  naturalised  under 
the  name  of  Don  Cristoval  Pulichi- 
nella ;  but  he  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  played  a  prominent  part,  and 
probably  was  rather  a  sort  of  super- 
numerary to  the  show,  like  Master 
Peter's  ape.  Occupation  was  perhaps 
hard  to  find  for  him  in  the  class  of 
pieces  preferred  by  Spanish  taste. 
The  nature  of  these  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conjecture.  Spain,  superstitious, 
chivalrous,  and  semi- Moorish,  hasten- 
ed to  equip  its  puppets  in  knightly 
harness  and  priestly  robes.  "  Moors, 
knights,  giants,  enchanters,  the  con- 
querors of  the  Indies,  the  characters 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
4U)d  especially  saints  and  hermits, 
are,"  says  M.  Magnin,  '*the  usual 
actors  in  these  shows.  The  tiieres  so 
frequently  wear  monkish  garb,  espe- 
cially in  Portugal,  that  the  circum- 
stance has  had  an  influence  on  their 
name  in  this  country,  where  they  are 
more  often  called  bonifrates  than  tite- 
res.  The  composition  of  honifrate 
(although  the  word  is  old,  perhaps 
older  than  tUere)  indicates  an  Italian 
origin."  Legends  of  saints  and  the 
book  of  ballads  (Romanccro)  supplied 
most  of  the  subjects  of  the  plays  per- 
formed by  Spanish  puppets.    Of  this 


we  have  an  example  hi  the  drama 
selected  by  Cervantes  for  performance 
by  Master  Peter's  iiteres  before  Don 
Quixote.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches, M^  Magnin  was  surprised  to 
find  (although  he  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  expected  it)  that  bull-fights  have 
had  their  turn  of  popularity  on  the 
boards  of  the  Spanish  puppet-show. 
He  traces  this  in  a  curious  oki  viea- 
re»que  romance,  the  memoirs  of  the 
ficara  Justina.  This  adventurous  he- 
roine gives  sundry  parljculars  of  the 
life  of  her  great-grandfather,  who  had 
kept  a  theatre  of  tiieres  at  Sieville,  and 
who  put  such  smart  discourse  into  the 
mouths  of  his  actors  that,  to  hear  htm, 
the  women  who  sold  fruit  and  chest- 
nuts and  turrones  (cakes  of  almonds 
and  honey,  still  in  use  in  Spain)  quit- 
ted their  goods  and  their  customers, 
leaving  their  hat  or  their  brasero  (pan 
of  hot  embers)  to  keep  shop.  Tlie 
popular  manager  was  unfortunatelj 
of  irregular  habits,  and  expended  his 
substance  in  riotous  living.  His  money 
went,  his  mules,  his  puppets— the  very 
boards  of  his  theatre  were  sold,  and 
his  health  left  him  with  his  workily 
goods,  so  that  he  became  the  inmate 
of  an  hospital.  When  upon  the  eve 
of  giving  up  the  ghost,  his  grand- 
daughter relates,  he  lost  his  senses, 
and  became  subject  to  such  furious 
fits  of  madness,  that  one  day  he  ima- 
gined himself  to  be  a  puppet^how 
bull  (un  toro  de  tiieres),  and  that  he 
was  to  fight  a  stone  cross  which  stood 
in  the  court  of  the  hospital.  Accord- 
ingly he  attacked  it,  crying  out,  ^Ah- 
perra!  que  te  agcnor  (words  of  de- 
fiance), and  fell  dead.  The  sister  of 
charity,  a  good  simple  woman,  seeing 
this,  exclaimed,  "Oh  the  thrice  hiq^ 
py  man!  he  has  died  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  and  whilst  invoking  itP* 
At  a  recent  date  (1808),  a  French 
satant,  travelling  in  Spin,  went  to 
the  puppet  theatre  at  Valencia.  The 
Death  of  Seneca  was  the  title  of  the 
piece  performed.  In  presence  of  the 
audience,  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
the  pride  of  Cordova,  ended  histori- 
cally by  opening  his  veins  in  a  bath. 
The  streams  of  blood  that  flowed  from 
his  arms  were  simulated  cleverly 
enough  by  the  movement  of  a  red 
ribbon.  An  unexpected  muticle,  lets 
historical  than  the  mode  of  death, 
woimd  up  the  drama.     Amidst  the 
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noise  of  fireworks,  tlio  pagan  sage  was 
taken  up  into  heaven  in  a  glr/ry,  pro- 
nouncing, as  he  ascended,  the  confes- 
sion of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  to 
the  perfect  ?.itisfaction  of  the  audience. 
The  smell  of  powder  must  have  been 
>  a  novelty  to  Seneca's  nostrils ;  but 
doubtless  the  rockets  contributed 
greatly  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
scene,  and  Spain,  the  country  of  ano- 
malies, is  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  an 
anachronism. 

Into  whatever  country  we  follow 
the  footsteps  of  th<'  numerous  and 
motley  family  of  the  Puppets,  we  find 
that,  however  exotic  their  habits  may 
be  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  land, 
they  speedily  become  a  reflex  of  the 
peculiar  genius,  tastes,  and  charac- 
teristics of  its  people.  Thus  in  Italy, 
the  land  of  song  and  dance,  of  strict 
theatrical  censors,  and  despotic  govern- 
ments, we  find  the  buraltini  dealing  in 
sharp  but  polished  jests  at  the  expense 
of  their  rulers,  excelling  m  the  ballet, 
and  performing  Rossini*s  operas,  witli- 
out  sappressions  or  curtailment,  with 
an  orchestra  of  five  or  six  instruments 
and  singers  behind  the  scenes.  The 
Spanit$h  titere  couches  his  lance  and 
rides  forth  to  meet  the  Moor  and 
rescue  captive  msudens,  marches  with 
Cortes  to  the  conquest  of  Montezuma's 
capital,  or  enacts,  with  more  or  less 
decorum,  a  moving  incirlent  from  Holy 
Writ.  In  the  JMen  and  Puppen  of 
Germany  we  recognise  the  metaphy- 
sical and  fantastical  tendencies  of  that 
country,  its  broad  and  rather  heavy 
humour,  its  quaint  superstitions,  do- 
mestic sprites,  and  enchanted  bullets. 
And  in  France,  where  puppet-shows 
were  early  cherished,  and  encouraged 
by  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  by  the 
people,  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
them  elegant,  witty,  and  frivolous — 
modelling  themselves,  in  fact,  upon 
their  patrons.  M.  Magnin  dwells 
lon^  upon  the  puppets  of  his  native 
land,  which  possess,  however,  less 
character  and  strongly  marked  origin- 
ality than  those  of  some  of  the  other 
countries  he  discourses  of.  It  is  here 
he  first  traces  the  etymology  of  the 
word  marionelie — ^unmistakably  French, 
although  it  has  been  of  late  years 
adopted  in  Germany  and  England. 
He  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the 
numerous  aff*ectionate  diminutives  of 
the  name  of  Marie,  which  crept  into 


the  French  language  in  its  fnfaney, 
and  which  soon  came  to  be  applied  to 
those  little  images  of  the  Virgin  that 
were  exhibited,  gaily  dressed  and 
tinsel  bedecked,  to  the  adoration  of 
the  devout.  In  a  pastoral  poem  of 
the  13th  century,  he  finds  the  pretty 
name  of  Marie  »nette  applied  by  her 
lover  to  a  young  giri  called  Marion. 
**  Several  streets  of  old  Paris,  in  which 
were  sold  or  exposed  images  of  the 
Vir^n  and  saints,  were  called,  some 
Rues  de  Mcmn&uzefs  (there  are  still 
two  streets  of  this  name  in  Paris), 
others  Rues  des  Mariettes,  and  some- 
what later.  Rues  des  Marionettes.  As 
irony  makes  its  way  everywhere,  the 
amiable  or  religi(»us  sense  of  the  words 
Marotie,  Mariotte^  and  Marionette,  was 
soon  exchanged  for  a  jesting  and  pro- 
fane one.  In  the  15th  century  there 
was  snng,  in  the  streets  and  taverns, 
an  unchaste  ditty  called  the  Chant 
Marumette.  The  bauble  of  a  licensed 
fool  was  called,  and  is  still  called, 
mnrotte :  *  by  reason,'  says  Menage, 
*  of  the  head  of  a  marionette — that  is 
to  say,  of  a  little  girl' — ^which  sur- 
mounts it;  and  at  last  mountebanks 
irreverently  called  their  wooden  actors 
and  actresses  marmouzeLs  and  mariottes. 
At  the  end  of  the  16th  century  and 
commencement  of  the  17th,  several 
Protestant  or  sceptical  writers  were 
well  pleased  to  confound,  with  an 
intention  of  mockery,  the  religious 
and  the  profane  sense  of  the  words 
marmouzets  and  marionettes,  Henry 
Estienne,  inveighing,  in  his  Apologie 
pour  Herodoiey  against  the  chastise- 
ments inflicted  on  the  Calvinists  for 
the  mutilation  of  madonnas  and  images 
of  saints,  exclaims :  *•  Never  did  the 
Egyptians  take  such  cruel  vengeance 
for  the  murder  of  their  cats,  as  has 
been  seen  wreaked,  in  our  days,  on 
those  who  had  mutilated  some  mar^ 
mouzet  or  marionette.* "  It  is  curious 
here  again  to  trace  the  connection 
between  Roman  image-worship  and 
the  puppet-show.  The  marionette, 
at  first  reverently  placed  in  niches, 
with  spangled  robe  and  burning  lamp, 
is  presently  found  perched  at  the  end 
of  a  jester's  bauble  and  parading  a 
juggler's  board.  The  question  here  is 
only  of  a  name,  soon  abandoned  by 
the  sacred  images  to  its  disreputable 
usurpers.  But  we  have  already  seen, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Spain,  what 
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«  scandalous  confusion  came  to  pass 
between  religious  ceremonies  and  popu- 
lar entertainments,  until  at  timoii  these 
could  hardly  bo  distinguished  from 
those;  and,  as  &r  as  what  ocmrred 
within  them  went,  spectators  mi^ht 
often  be  perplexed  to  decide  whether 
they  were  in  a  sacred  edifice  or  a 
showman's  booth.  With  respect  to 
the  French  term  marionette,  it  had  yet 
to  undergo,  after  its  decline  and  fall 
from  a  sacred  to  a  profane  application, 
a  still  deeper  degradation,  before  its 
final  confinement  to  the  class  of  pup- 
pets it  at  the  present  day  indicates. 
In  the  16th  century  it  came  to  be 
applied  not  only  to  mechanical  images 
of  all  kinds,  sacred  and  profane,  but, 
by  a  strange  extension  of  its  meaning, 
to  the  supposed  supernatural  dolls 
and  malignant  creatures  that  sorcerers 
were  accused  of  fostering,  as  ^miliar 
imps  and  as  idols.  From  a  huge 
quarto  printed  in  Paris  iu  1622,  con- 
taining a  collection  of  trials  for  magic 
which  took  place  between  1603  and 
1615,  Af.  Magnin  extracts  a  passage 
showing  how  certain  poor  idiots  were 
accused  of  "  having  kept,  close  con- 
fined and  in  subjection  in  their  houses, 
marionelteSf  which  ore  little  devils, 
having  usually  the  form  of  toads, 
sometimes  of  apes,  always  very  hid- 
eous." Tho  rack,  the  gallows,  and 
the  faggot,  were  the  usual  lot  of  the 
unfortunate  supposed  possessors  of 
those  unwholesome  puppets. 

There  are  instances  on  record  of 
long  discussions  and  fierce  disputes 
between  provinces  or  towns  for  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  birthplace 
of  some  great  hero,  poet,  or  philoso- 

Eher.  In  like  manner,  M.  Magnin 
ibours  hard,  and  expends  much  eru- 
dition, to  prove  that  the  French  Pdi- 
chineUe,  notwithstanding  tho  simila- 
rity of  name,  is  neither  tho  son,  nor  in 
any  way  related  to  the  Italian  Pidci- 
nella,  but  is  thoroughly  French  in 
origin  and  character.    That  Harlequin 


and  Pantaloon  came  from  south  of  the 
Alps  he  readily  (limits ;  also,  that  a 
name  has  been  borrowed  from  Italy 
for  the  French  Punch.  But  he  stands 
up  manfully  for  the  originality  of  this 
jovial  and  di>Kipated  puppet,  which  he 
maintains  to  be  a  thoroughly  Gallb 
type.  Whether  conclusive  or  notr—a 
point  to  the  settlement  of  which  we 
will  not  give  many  lines — ^tho  argu- 
ments and  facts  he  brings  forward  are 
ingenious  and  amusing.  After  display- 
ing the  marked  difFerence  that  exists  in 
every  respect,  excep:  in  tliat  of  the  long 
hooked  nose  and  the  name,  between 
the  Punchinello  of  Paris  and  that  of 
Naples — the  latter  being  a  tall  straight- 
backed  active  fellow,  dressed  in  a  b'ack 
half-mask,  a  grey  pointed  hat,  a  \Nhite 
frock  and  trous<'rs,  and  a  ti<>ht  girdle, 
and  altogether  of  a  different  character 
from  his  more  northern  naniCvsakc — ^he 
has  the  audacity  to  broach,  although 
with  some  hesitation,  the  bold  idea 
that  Polichinelle  is.  a  portrait  of  the 
great  Bearnais.  "  To  hide  nothing  of 
my  thought,  I  must  S2iy  that,  under 
the  necessary  exaggeration  of  a  royal 
caricature,  Polichinelle  exhibits  the 
popular  type,  I  dare  not  say  of  Henry 
IV.,  but  at  any  rate  of  the  Gascon  _ 
officer  imitating  his  master's  bearing 
in  the  guardroom  of  the  palace  of  St 
Germain,  or  of  the  old  Luuvro.  As  to 
the  hunch,  it  has  been  from  time  im- 
memorial the  appendage,  in  France, 
of  a  fiicetious,  witty  fellow.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  Adam  de  la  Halle 
was  called  the  hwichback  of  Arras, 
not  that  he  was  dcfomied,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  humorous  vein. 

On  m'appelle  iKwhu,  mats  Je  ne  le  ente  mle. 

The  second  hump,  the  one  in  front, 
conspicuous  under  his  spangled  dou^ 
blet  reminds  us  of  the  glittering  and 
protuberant  cuirass  of  men-at-arms, 
and  of  the  pigeon-breasted  dress  then 
in  fashion,  which  imitated  the  curve 
of  the  cuirass.*     The  very  hat  of  Polir 


•  M.  Magnin  here  refers  to  an  engraving  at  page  47  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Thkatrede  la  Foire  (1722)  to  prove  that  Punch's  humps,  both  in  front  and  rear,  were 
formerly  much  less  prominent  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  the  hands  of  igno- 
rant showmen  and  manufacturers  of  puppets,  that  which  was  at  first  the  refiection 
of  a  popular  metaphor  (of  origin  difficult  to  trace)  was  exaggerated  into  a  senseless 
and  scarcely  ludicrous  deformity.  Jiire  cnmme  nn  bonm,  to  laugh  like  a  hunchback, 
is  to  the  present  day  one  of  the  vulgarest  of  French  colloquial  similes  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  whence  it  arose,, or  why  a  hump  between  the  shoulders  should  reader 
the  bearer  more  prone  to  laughter  than  bis  straighter  niade  fellow& 
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chinelle  (I  do  not  refer  to  his  modern 
three^omered  covering,  bat  to  the 
beaver,  with  brim  turned  up,  which 
he  still  wore  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury), was  the  hat  of  the  gentleman  of 
that  day,  tlio  hat  d  la  Henri  IV.  Fi- 
nally, certain  characteristic  features 
of  his  face,  as  well  as  the  bold  jovial 
amorous  temper  of  the  jolly  fellow, 
remind  us,  in  caricature,  of  the  quali- 
ties and  the  defects  of  the  B^arnab. 
In  short,  notwithstanding  his  Neapo- 
litan name,  Polichineiie  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  complete  national  type,  and 
one  of  the  most  vivacious  and  sprightly 
creations  of  French  fancy." 

The  first  puppeUshowmen  in  France 
whose  names  have  been  handed  down 
to  posterity,  were  a  father  and  son 
called  Brioche.  According  to  the  most 
authentic  of  the  traditions  collected, 
Jean  Briochd  exercised,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Louis  VlV.'s  reign,  tho  two 
professions  of  tooth-drawer  and  pup- 
pet-player. His  station  was  at  the 
end  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  near  the  gate 
of  Neslo,  and  his  comrade  was  the 
celebrated  monkey  Fagotin.  With  or 
without  his  consent,  Polichineiie  waa 
about  this  time  dragged  into  politics. 
Amongst  the  numerous  Mazarinades 
and  political  satires  that  deluged  Paris 
in  1649,  there  was  one  entitled  Le//^ 
from  Polichineiie  to  Jules  Mazarin.  It 
was  in  prose,  but  ended  by  these  three 
lines,  by  way  of  signature ; — 

'^  Je  8U{»  PoUchinelto, 
QuifaUlaiienlioelle 
A  la  pone  de  Nesle.'* 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  letter  was 
the  work  of  Brioche,  or  Briocchi  (who 
was  periiap4  a  countryman  and  pro- 
tege of  tho  cardinars),  written  with 
ft  view  to  attract  notice  and  increase 
his  popularity  (a  good  advertisement, 
in  short),  than  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  some  political  partisan. 
But  in  any  case  it  serves  to  show  that 
the  French  Punch  was  then  a  great 
favourite  in  Paris.  "I  may  boast," 
he  is  uuide  to  say  in  the  letter,  ''  with- 
out vanity,  Master  Jules,  that  I  have 
always  been  better  liked  and  more 
respected  by  the  people  than  you 
have ;  for  how  many  times  have  I, 
with  my  own  ears,  heard  them  say : 
•  Let  us  go  and  see  PoKichinelle !" 
whereas  nobody  ever  heard  them  say  : 
« Let  us  go  and  see  Mazarin !' "  The 
unfortunate  Fagotin  came  to  an  un- 


timely end,  if  we  were  to  pat  faith  in  a 
little  book  now  very  rare  (although  it 
has  gone .  through  several  editions), 
entitled  Combat  de  Cirano  de  Barge" 
rac  cantre  le  singe  de  Brioche.  Twa 
Cirano  was  a  mad  duellist  of  extreme 
susceptibility.  "  Hia  nose,"  says 
Manage,  *^  which  was  much  disfigured, 
was  cause  of  the  death  of  more  than 
ten  persons.  He  could  not  endure 
that  any  should  Jook  at  him,  and  those 
who  did  had  forthwith  to  draw  and 
defend  themselves."  This  lunatic,  it 
is  said,  one  day  took  Fagotin  for  & 
lackey  who  was  making  faces  at  him, 
and  ran  him  through  on  the  spot. 
Tho  story  may  have  been  a  mere  skit 
on  Cirano's  quarrelsome  humour; 
but  the  mistake  he  is  sakl  to  have 
made,  appears  by  no  means  impossible 
when  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
appearance  and  dress  of  the  famous 
monkey.  ''He  was  as  big  as  a  little 
man,  and  a  devil  of  a  droll,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Cornbai  de  Cirano  ;  '*  bis 
master  had  put  him  on  an  okl  Spanish 
hat,  whose  dilapkiations  were  cou- 
cealed  by  a  plume ;  round  his  ^eck 
was  a  frill  d  la  Scaramouche  ;  he  wore 
a  doublet  with  six  moveable  skirts, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  tags — a  gar- 
ment that  gave  him  rather  the  look  of 
a  lackey — and  a  shoukler-belt  from 
which  hung  a  pointless  blade."  It 
was  this  innocent  weapon,  accordii^ 
to  the  writer  quoted  from,  that  poor 
Fagotin  had  the  fatal  temerity  to 
brandish  against  the  terrible  Cirano. 
Whatever  the  manner  of  his  death, 
his  fame  lived  long  after  him ;  and  even 
as  certain  famous  French  comedians 
have  transmitted  thev  names  to  the 
particular  class  of  parts  they  filled 
during  their  lives,  so  did  Fagotin  be- 
queath his  to  all  monkeys  attached  to 
puppet-sliows.  Loret  in  his  metrical 
narrative  of  the  wonders  of  the  fair  of 
St.  Germain's  Jn  the  year  1664,  talks 
of  ''  the  apes  and  fagotins ;"  La  Fon- 
taine  praises  Fagotin^s  tricks  in  hia 
fable  of  The  Lion  and  his  Court,  and 
Moliere  makes  the  spri^tly  and  ma- 
licious Dorine  promise  Tartutfe's  in- 
tended wife  that  she  shall  liave,  in 
carnival  time, 

**Le  sal  et  la  grand  'brante,  k  nyoir  deux 
muaeum, 
£l  parfuis  Fkgotim  et  tea  wtarimuueUM*,^ 

Great  honour,  indeed,  for  a  quadra- 
mane  comedian,  to  obtain  even  inci- 
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dental  moDtion  from  France's  first 
fabaliat  and  greatest  dramatist.  It 
was  at  about  the  time  of  Tortufie's 
performance  (1669)  that  puppet- 
shows  appear  to  have  been  at  the 
zenith  of  their  popularity  in  France, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  court  favour. 
In  the  account  of  expenditure  of  the 
royal  treasury  is  noted  a  payment 
of  1366  livres**to  Brioche,  player  of 
marionettes,  for  the  stay  he  made 
at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and 
November  to  divert  the  royal  chil- 
dren." Brioch6  had  been  preceded 
by  another  puppet-showman,  who  had 
remained  nearly  two  months.  The 
dauphin  was  then  nine  years  old,  and 
evidently  very  fond  of  Folichinelle — 
to  who8e  exploits  and  drolleries,  and 
to  the  tricks  of  Fagotin,  it  is  not  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  that  the  attrac- 
tions of  Brioche's  performances  were 
confined.  He  and  his  brother  show- 
man had  doubtless  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  marionettes,  performing  a 
great  variety  of  pieces,  since  they 
were  able  to  amuse  the  dauphin  and 
his  javenile  court  for  nearly  five 
months  without  intermission.  Like 
all  distinguished  men.  Brioche,  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  celebrities  of  his 
time,  and  to  whom  we  find  constant 
allusions  in  the  prose  and  verse  of 
that  day,  had  his  enemies  and  his 
rivals.  Amongst  the  former  was  to 
be  reckoned  no  less  a  personage  than 
Bossuet,  who  denounced  marionettes 
(with  a  severity  that  might  rather 
have  been  expected  from  some 
straight-laced  Calvinist  than  from  a 
prelate  of  Rome)  as  a  shameful  and 
impure  entertainment,  calculated  to 
counteract  his  laborious  efforts  for  the 
8alvati(m  of  his  flock.  M.  Magnin's 
extensive  resean;hes  in  Puppet  chro- 
nicles leave  him  convinced  that  the 
eloquent  bishop  must  have  been  in 
bilious  temper  when  thus  attacking 
the  poor  little  figures  whose  worst 
offences  were  a  few  harmless  droller- 
ies. Anthony  Hamilton,  in  a  letter, 
half  verse  and  half  prose,  addressed 
to  the  daughter  of  James  II.  of  Eng- 
land, describes  the  ffite  of  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  and  gives  us  the  measure  of 
the  marionette's  transgressions.  "  The 
famous  Polichinelle,"  ho  says,  "the 
hero  of  that  stage,  is  a  little  free  in 
his  discourse,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 


bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  dam- 
sel he  diverts  by  his  witticisms."  We 
would  not  take  Anthony  Hamilton's 
evidence  in  such  matters  for  more 
than  it  is  worth.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  a  fair  share  of  license  in  the 
pieces  arranged  for  these  puppets,  or 
in  the  jests  introduced  by  their  invi- 
sible readers:  and  as  regards  their 
actions,  M.  Mangin  himself  tells  us 
of  the  houzardej  an  extremely  gaiU 
larde  dance,  resembling  that  called 
the  antiquaile  mentioned  in  Rabelais. 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  marion- 
ettes were  in  great  favour  with  very 
honest  people,  and  Charles  Perrault, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  old  French  Academy, 
praiMcd  them  in  verse  as  an  agreeable 
pastime.  The  jokes  Brioche  put  into 
the  mouths  of  his  actors  were  greatly 
to  the  t4iste  of  the  PaVisians ;  so  much 
so  that  when  an  English  mechanician 
exhibited  other  puppets  which  he  had 
contrived  to  move  by  springs  instead 
of  strings,  the  public  still  preferred 
Brioche,  "  on  account  of  the  drolleries 
he  made  them  say."  That  he  was  not 
always  and  everywhere  so  successful, 
we  learn  by  a  quaint  extract  from  the 
Combat  de  CiranOy  already  mentioned. 
Brioche,  says  the  facetious  author, 
"one  day  took  it  into  his  head  to 
ramble  afar  with  his  little  restless 
wooden  iEsop,  twisting,  turning, 
dancing,  laughing,  chattering,  &C. 
This  heteroclite  marmouzet,  or,  better 
to  speak,  this  comical  hunchback, 
was  called  Polichinelle.  His  com- 
rade's name  was  Voisin.  (More 
likely,  suggests  M.  Magnin,  the  roinn, 
the  neighbour  or  gossip  of  Polichin- 
elle.) After  visiting  several  towns 
and  villages,  they  got  on  Swiss  ground 
in  a  canton  where  marionettes  were 
unknown.  Polichinelle  having  shown 
his  phiz,  as  well  as  all  his  gang,  in 
presence  of  a  people  given  to  bum 
sorcerers,  they  accused  Brioche  to  the 
magistrate.  Witnesses  declared  that 
they  had  heard  little  figures  jabber 
and  talk,  and  that  they  must  be  devils. 
Judgment  was  pronounced  against  the 
master  of  this  wooden  company  ani- 
mated by  springs.  But  for  the  inter- 
ference of  a  man  of  sense  they  would 
have  made  a  roast  of  Brioche.  They 
contented  themselves  with  stripping 
the  marionettes  naked.  O  poverelia  r 
The  same  story  is  told  by  the  Abb^ 
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d'Artlgny,  who  lays  the  scene  at  Sol- 
eurc,  and  says  that  Brioche  owed  his  re- 
lease to  a  captain  of  the  French -Swiss 
regiment  then  recruiting  in  the  can- 
tons. Punch  at  that  time  had  power- 
ful protectors.  Brioche's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Francis,  whom  the  Parisians 
familiarly  chilled  Fanchon,  having  been 
offensively  interfered  with,  wrote  at 
once  to  the  king.  It  would  seem 
that,  without  quitting  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pont  Neuf,  he  desired  to  transfer 
his  standing  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Qer- 
mains  end,  and  that  the  commissaire 
of  that  district  prohibited  his  exhibi- 
tion. On  the  1 6th  October  1676,  the 
great  Colbert  wrote  to  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  police,  communicating  his 
majesty's  commands  that  Brioche 
should  lie  permitted  to  exercise  his 
calling,  and  should  have  a  proper 
place  assigned  tb  him  where  he  might 
do  so. 

The  history  of  the  French  marion- 
ettes, during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  given  in  con- 
sidenibio  detail  by  M.  Magnin,  but 
does  not  contain  any  very  striking 
episodes.  It  is  to  be  feared  their 
morals  got  rather  relaxed  during  the 
latter  yeare  of  Louis  XIV's  reign, 
and  under  the  Regency,  and  Bossuet 
might  then  have  thundered  against 
them  with  greater  reason  than  in 
1686.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
century,  a  great  change  took  place 
in  the  character  of  their  performances  : 
witty  jests,  and  allusions  to  the  scandal 
of  court  and  city,  were  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  mechanical  effects  and 
surprises;  the  vaudeville  and  polished 
farce,  for  which  the  French  stage 
has  long  been  and  still  is  famous, 
were  replaced  by  showy  dramas  and 
pieces  a  speclade,  in  which  the  mili- 
tary element  seems  to  have  predomi- 
nated, judging  from  the  titles  of  some 
of  them — the  Bombardment  of  Ant- 
werp, The  Taking  of  Charleroi,  The 
General  Assault  of  Bergen-op-Zoom. 
It  was  the  commencement  of  the 
decline  of  puppet  performances  in 
France ;  the  public  taste  underwent 
a  change;  the  eye  was  to  be  grati- 
fied, wit  and  satire  were  in  great 
measure  dispensed  with.  *'Vancan- 
son's  automatons,  the  flute-player, 
the  duck,  &e.,  were  imitated  in  every 
way,  and  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  see 
Kempers    chess-player.     At  the  faur 


of  St.  Germains,  in  1744,  a  Pole, 
named  Toscani,  opened  a  picturesque 
and  anatomical  theatre,  which  seems 
to  have  served  as  a  prelude  to  M. 
Pierre's  famous  show.  *Here  are  to 
be  seen,'  said  the  bills,  mountains^ 
castles,  marine  views;  also  figures 
that  perfectly  imitate  all  natural 
movements  without  being  vi^bly 
acted  upon  by  any  string ;  and,  which 
is  still  more  surprising,  here  are  seen 
a  storm,  rain,  thunder,  vessels  perish- 
ing,  sailors  swimming,  &c.'  On  all 
hands  such  marvels  as  these  were 
announced,  and  also  (I  blush  to  write 
it)  combats  of  wild  animals."  Bull 
and  bear  baits,  wolf  and  dog  fights, 
in  refined  France,  just  a  century  ago, 
for  all  the  world  as  in  England  in  Uie 
days  of  buxom  Queen  Bess.  M. 
Magnin  copies  an  advertisement  of 
one  of  these  savage  exhibitions, 
which  might  pass  for  a  translated 
placard  of  the  beast-fighting  establish- 
ment that  complained  of  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  them  by  Will  Shake- 
speare and  his  players.  Martin  was 
the  name  of  the  man  who  kept  the 
pit  at  the  barriere  de  Sicres ;  and 
after  lauding  the  wickedness  of  his 
bull,  the  tenacity  of  his  dogs,  and  the 
exceeding  fierceness  of  his  new  wolf, 
ho  informs  the  public  that  he  has 
"pure  bear  oil  for  sale."  When 
Paris  ran  after  such  coarse  diversions 
as  those,  what  hope  was  there  for  the 
elves  of  the  puppet-show  ?  Punch 
shrugged  his  hump,  and  crept  moodily 
into  a  comer.  Bull-rings  and  me- 
chanism were  too  many  for  him. 
Twenty  years  later  we  find  him  again 
in  high  favour  and  feather  at  the  fair 
of  St.  Germains,  where  Audinot,  an 
author  and  ex-singer  at  the  united 
comic  and  Italian  operas,  having 
quarrelled  with  his  comrades  and  quit- 
ted the  theatre,  exhibited  large  mari- 
onettes, which  he  called  barnbocheSy 
and  which  were  striking  likenesses 
of  the  performers  at  the  Opera  Co- 
mique,  Laruette,  Clairval,  Madam 
Berard,  and  himself.  Polichineile 
appeared  amongst  them  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  found  the  same  sort  of 
popularity  that  Cassandrino  lias  since 
enjoyed  at  Rome.  The  monarchy 
was  in  its  decline,  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  courtiers  of  the  18th 
century  had  brought  them  into  con- 
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tempt,  and  a  parody  of  them  was 
welcome  to  the  people.  The  fair 
over,  Audinot  installed  his  puppets 
in  a  little  theatre  on  the  boulevard, 
which  is  called  the  Ambigu  Comiquej 
to  indicate  the  variety  of  the  enter- 
tainments^ there  given,  and  there  he 
brought  out  several  new  pieces,  one, 
amongst  others,  entitled  Le  Testa- 
mtnt  de  Polichindle,  It  was  quite 
time  for  Punch  to  make  his  will ;  his 
theatre  was  in  a  very  weakly  state. 
It  became  the  fashion  to  replace 
puppets  by  children;  and  one  hears 
little  more  of  marionettes  in  France 
until  Seraphin  revives  them  in  his 
Ombres  CkiTioises,  Few  persons  who 
have  been  in  Paris  will  have  failed  to 
notice,  when  walking  round  the 
Palais  Royal  between  two  and  three 
in  the  afternoon,  or  seven  and  nine 
in  the  evening,  a  shrivelled  weary- 
looking  man,  standing  just  within  the 
railings  that  separate  the  gallery 
from  the  garden,  and  continually  re- 
peating, in  a  tone  between  a  whine, 
a  chant,  and  a  croak,  a  monotonous 
formula,  at  first  not  very  intelligible  to 
a  foreigner.  This  man  has  acquired 
all  the  rights  that  long  occupation  can 
give:  the  flagstone  whereon,  day 
after  day,  as  long  as  we  can  remem- 
ber— and  doubtless  for  a  score  or  two 
of  years  before — he  has  stood  sentry, 
b  worn  hollow  by  the  bhutlling  move- 
ment by  which  he  endeavours  to 
retain  warmth  in  his  feet.  He  is 
identified  with  the  railings  against 
which  he  stands,  and  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Palais  Royal  as  the  glass 
galierv,  Chevet's  shop,  or  the  cannon 
that  daily  fires  itself  off  at  noon.  A 
little  attention  enables  one  to  discover 
the  purport  of  his  unvarying  harangue. 
It  begins  with  "  Les  Ombres  Chinoises 
de  Seraphin*^ — ^this  very  drawlingly 
spoken — ^and  ends  with  "  Prrrrenez 
vos  billets" — a  rattle  on  the  r,  and 
the  word  billets  dying  away  in  a  sort 
of  exhausted  whine.  In  1784,  the 
ingenious  Dominique  Seraphin  ex- 
hibited his  Chinese  shadows  several 
times  before  the  royal  family  at  Ver- 
sailles, was  allowed  to  call  his  theatre 
"  Spectacle  des  Enfans  de  Prance,^ 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  in  the  very  house  opposite  to 
whose  door  the  monotonous  and 
melancholy  man  above  described  at 
the  present  day  "  touts"  for  an  audi- 


ence. There  for  seventy  years  Se- 
raphin and  his  descendants  have 
gulled  the  strings  of  their  puppets. 
!ut  here,  as  M.  Magnin  observes,  it 
is  no  longer  movable  sculpture — ^bat 
movable  painting — the  shadows  of 
figures  cut  out  of  sheets  of  pasteboard 
or  leather,  and  placed  between  a 
strong  light  and  a  transparent  curtain. 
The  shadows,  owing  doubtless  to 
their  intangible  nature,  have  passed 
unscathed  through  the  countless  po- 
litical changes  and  convulsions  that 
have  occurred  during  the  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  that  they  have  ia- 
habited  a  nook  in  the  palace  which 
has  been  alternately  Cardinal,  Royal, 
National,  Imperial— all  things  by 
turn,  and  nothing  long.  They  have 
lasted  and  thriven,  as  far  as  bodiless 
shades  can  thrive,  under  Republic 
and  Empire,  Directory  and  Consu- 
late, Restoration  and  Citizen  Mo- 
narchy, Republic,  and  Empire  again. 
We  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that 
time-serving  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
long  impunity  and  prosperity.  In  the 
feverish  days  of  the  first  Revolution, 
marionettes  had  sansculotte  ten- 
dencies, with  the  exception  of  Poli- 
chinelle,  who,  mindful  doubtless  of 
his  descent  from  Henry  IV.,  played 
the  aristocrat,  and  carried  his  head 
so  high,  that  at  last  he  lost  it.  M. 
Magnin  passes  hastily  over  this  af- 
fecting phase  in  the  career  of  his  pup- 
pet friends,  merely  quoting  a  few  lines 
from  Camille  Desmoulines,  which  bear 
upon  the  subject.  **  This  selfish  mul- 
titude," exclaims  the  Vieux  Cordelier, 
indignant  at  the  apathetic  indifferenoe 
of  the  Parisians  in  presence  of  daily 
human  hecatombs,  "  is  formed  to  fot 
low  blindly  the  impulse  of  the  strong- 
est. There  was  fighting  in  the  Car- 
rousel and  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and 
the  Palais  Royal  displayed  its  shepherd-. 
esses  and  its  Arcadia.  Close  by  the 
guillotine,  beneath  whose  keen  edge 
fell  crowned  heads,  on  the  same  square, 
and  at  the  same  time,  they  also  guillo- 
tined Pdichinelle^  who  divided  the  at- 
tention of  the  eager  crowd."  Punch, 
who  had  passed  his  life  hanging  the 
hangman,  was  at  a  nonplus  impresenoe 
of  Sie  guillotine.  He  missed  the  run- 
ning noose  he  was  so  skilful  in  draw- 
ing tight,  and  mournfully  laid  his  neck 
m  the  bloody  groove.  Some  say  that 
he  escaped,  that  his  dog  was  dressed 
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up,  and  beheaded  in  his  stead,  and  that 
he  himself  reached  a  foreign  shore, 
where  he  presently  regainc<f  his  free- 
dom of  speech  and  former  jollity  of 
character.  M.  Magnin  himself  is  clear- 
ly  of  opinion  that  he  is  not  dead,  bat 
only  sleeps.  "Would  it  not  be  well," 
he  asks,  *^to  awaken  him  here  in 
France?  Can  it  be  that  the  little 
^sop  has  nothing  new  to  tell  us? 
Above  all,  do  not  say  that  he  is  dead. 
Policiiinetie  never  dies.  You  doubt 
it?  You  do  not  know  then  what  Poli- 
chinelle  is  ?  He  is  the  good  sense  of 
the  people,  the  brisk  sally,  the  irrepres- 
sible laugh.  Yes,  Polichinelle  will 
laugh,  sing,  and  hiss,  as  long  as  the 
world  contains  vices,  follies,  and  things 
to  ridicule.  You*  see  very  well  that 
Polichinelle  is  not  near  his  death.  Po- 
lichinelle is  immortal  P 

To  England  M.  Magnin  allots  nearly 
■a  many  pages  as  to  his  own  country, 
and  displays  in  them  a  rare  acquaint- 
ance with  our  language,  literature,  and 
customs.  It  would  m  no  way  have 
■urprised  him,  he  says,  had  the  playful 
and  lightsome  muse  of  the  puppet- 
show  been  made  less  welcome  by  the 
Germanic  races  than  by  nations  of 
Greco-Roman  origin.  The  grave  and 
more  earnest  temper  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  former  would  have  ac- 
counted for  their  disregard  of  a  pas- 
time they  might  deem  frivolous,  and 
fail  to  appreciate.  Ho  was  well  pleas- 
ed, then,  to  find  his  wooden  clients, 
his  well-beloved  marionettes,  as  popular 
and  as  well  understood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  the  Oder,  and  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  as  in  Naples,  Paris,  or  Seville. 
«*ln  England  especially,"  he  says,  "the 
taste  for  this  kind  of  spectacle  has 
been  so  widely  diffused,  that  one  could 
hardly  name  a  single  poet,  from  Chau- 
cer to  Lord  Byron,  or  a  single  prose- 
writer,  from  Sir  Philip  Sydney  to  Haz- 
litt,  in  whose  works  are  not  to  be 
found  abundant  information  on  the 
subject-,  or  frequent  allusions  to  it. 
The  dramatists,  above  all,  beginning 
with  those  who  are  the  glory  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  sup- 
ply us  with  the  most  curious  particu- 
lars of  the  repertory,  the  managers, 
and  the  sta^  of  the  marionettes. 
Shakespeare  nimself  has  not  disdained 
to  draw  from  this  singular  arsenal  in- 
genious or  energetic  metaphors,  which 


he  places  in  the  mouths  of  his  most 
tragic  personages  at  the  most  pathetic 
moments.  I  can  name  ten  or  twelve 
of  his  plays  in  which  this  occurs.** 
(The  list  follows.)  "  The  contempo- 
raries and  successors  of  this  great  poet 
— Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Milton,  Davenant,  Swift,  Addison,  Gay, 
Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan— have 
also  borrowed  many  moral  or  satirical 
sallies  from  this  popular  diversion. 
Thanks  to  this  singular  tendency  of  the 
English  dramatists  to  busy  themselves 
with  the  proceedings  of  their  little 
street-comer  rivals,  I  have  found  in 
their  writings  much  assistance — as 
agreeable  as  unexpected — in  the  task  I 
have  undertaken.  Deprived,  as  one 
necessarily  is  in  a  foreign  country,  of 
direct  sources  and  original  painphlets, 
having  at  m)  disposal  only  those  stan- 
dard works  of  great  writers  that  are  to 
be  met  with  on  the  shelves  of  every 
library,  I  have  found  it  sufficient,  strange 
to  say !  to  collate  the  passages  so  abun- 
dantly furnished  me  by  these  chosen 
authors  to  form  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments conccriffng  English  puppets 
more  circumstantial  and  complete,  I 
venture  to  think,  than  any  that  have 
hitherto  been  got  together  by  the  best- 
informed  native  critics."  Others,  if  they 
please,  may  controvert  the  claim  here 
put  forward ;  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  the  amount  of  research 
manifested  in  M.  Magnin's  long  essay 
on  English  puppets  does  as  mudi 
credit  to  his  industry  as  the  manner 
of  the  compilation  does  to  his  judg- 
ment, acumen,  and  literary  talents 
It  must  bo  observed,  however,  that 
he  has  not  altogether  limited  himself, 
when  seeking  materials  and  authorities, 
to  the  chosen  corps  of  English  drama- 
tists, poets,  and  essayists,  but  has  con- 
sulted sundry  antiquarian  authorities, 
tracts  of  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  works  of  Hogarth,  those  of 
Hone,  Payne  Collier,  Thomas  Wright, 
and  other  modern  or  contemporary 
writers.  At  the  same  time,  this  por- 
tion of  his  book  contains  much  that 
will  be  novel  to  most  English  readere, 
and  abounds  in  curious  detailM  and 
pertinent  reflections  on  old  English 
character  and  usages.  If  we  do  not 
dwell  upon  it  at  some  length,  it  is 
because* we  desire,  whilst  room  re- 
mains, to  devote  a  page   or  two  to 
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Germany  and  the  Northerns.  We 
must  not  omit,  however,  to  mention 
that  M.  Magnin  joins  issne  with  Mr. 
Payne  Collier  on  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  English  Punch.  Mr. 
Collier  makes  him  date  from  1688, 
and  brings  him  over  from  Holland  in 
the  same  ship  with  William  of  Orange. 
M.  Magnio  takes  a  different  view,  and 
makes  out  a  very  fair  ease.  He  be- 
gins by  remarking  that  several  false 
derivations  have  &en  assigned  to  the 
name  of  Punch.  **Somo  have  ima- 
gined I  know  not  what  secret  and  fan- 
tastical connection  between  Punch's 
name,  and  even  between  the  fire  of 
Punch's  wit,  and  the  ardent  beverage 
of  which  the  recipe,  it  is  said,  came  to 
OS  from  Persia.  It  i4  going  a  great  deal 
too  far  in  search  of  an  error.  Punch 
is  simply  the  name  of  our  friend  PvU 
chmeUoy  a  little  altered  and  contracted 
by  the  monosyllabic  genius  of  the 
ifnglish  language.  In  the  early  period 
of  his  career  in  En^and  we  find  the 
names  Punch  and  Punchinello  used 
indifferently  for  each  other.  Is  it 
quite  certain  that  Punq^  came  to  Lon- 
don from  the  Hague,  in  the  suite  of 
William  III.  ?  I  have  doubts  of  it 
His  learned  biographer  admits  that 
there  are  traces  of  his  presence  in 
England  previous  to  the  aodication  of 
James  II.  .  .  .  Certain  passages 
of  Addison's  pretty  Latin  poem  on 
puppet-shows  {MackiruB  Gesticulanies) 
prove  that  Punch's  theatre  was  in 
great  progress   on    the    old    London 

tuppet-shows  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Jlizabeth."  The  personal  appear- 
ance, and  some  of  the  charai'terlstics 
of  Punch,  certainly  induce  a  belief 
that  he  is  of  French  origin  ;  and  even 
though  it  bo  proved  that  he  was  im- 
ported into  England  from  Holland, 
may  it  not  be  admitted  as  highly 
probable  that  he  went  to  the  latter 
country  with  the  refugees,  who  for 
several  years  previously  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  had  been  flocking 
thither  from  France  ?  We  risk  the 
question  with  all  diffidence,  and  with- 
out  the  slightest  intention  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  on  so  important 
«  matter.  And  as  we  have  no  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
in  behalf  of  the  origin  of  that  Punch, 
who,  as  the  unfortimate  and  mueh- 
battered  Judy  can  testify,  himself 
handles  those  weapons  so  efficiently, 


we  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Magnin  for 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  argument,  and 
start  upob  a  rapid  tour  through  Ger- 
many and  northern  Europe.  M. 
Magnin  accelerates  his  pace  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  close  of  his  journey,  and 
pauses  there  only  where  his  atten^ 
tion  is  arrested  by  some  striking  no- 
velty or  original  feature,  to  omit  men- 
tion of  which  would  be  to  leave  a  gap 
in  the  history  he  has  undertaken  to 
write. 

Germany  is  the  native  land  and 
head-quarters  of  wood-cutters.  We 
mean  not  hewers  of  wood  for  the 
furnace,  but  cunning  carvers  in  smooth- 
grained  beech  and  delicate  deal ; 
artists  in  timber,  we  may  truly  say, 
when  we  contemplate  the  graceful 
and  beautiful  objects  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  luxuriant  forests 
and  skilful  knives  of  Baden  and 
Bavaria.  The  Teutonic  race  also 
possess,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the 
mechanical  genius,  to  be. convinced  of 
which  we  have  but  to  look  at  the 
ingenious  clocks,  with  their  astrono- 
mical evolutions,  moving  figures, 
crowing  cocks,  and  the  like,  so  con- 
stantly met  with  in  all  parts  of 
Germany,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Hol- 
land. This  double  aptitude  brought 
about  an  eariy  development  of  ana- 
tomical sculpture  in  Genoany,  applied^ 
as  usual,  to  various  purposes,  religious 
and  civil,  serious  and  recreative,  woi^* 
derful  images  of  saints,  figures  borne 
in  municipal  processions,  and  dramatic 
puppets.  These  latter  are  traced  by 
M.  Magnin  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth 
century.  Even  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
10th  century  he  finds  the  word  Tocha 
or  Dacha  used  in  the  sense  of  doll  or 
puppet  {puppa)j  and  also  in  that  of 
mime  (mima,  mimula).  Somewhat 
later  the  word  Tokke-spil  (puppeU 
show)  occurs  in  the  poems  of  the 
Minnesingers.  One  of  these,  Master 
Sigeher,  when  stigmatising  the  Pope's 
abuse  of  his  Influence  with  the  Electors 
of  the  Empire,  writes — 

"  Ait  d«r  Tokken  •pilt  der   Weleht  mit  Tat- 

■cb«D  Viinten." 
"  Th«  Italian  plays  with  the  German  princea 

as  with  puppets." 

There  still  exists  in  the  library  at 
Strasburg  a  manuscript  dating  Irom 
the  end  of  the  12  th  century,  and 
adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
curious    miniatures,    one    of    which, 
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under  the  strange  title  of  Ludus  MoU" 
storuniy  represents  a  puppet-show. 
Two  little  figures,  armed  cap-d-fie^ 
are  made  to  move  and  fight  by  means 
of  a  string,  whose  ends  two  showmen 
hold.  The  painting  proves  not  only 
the  existence  of  marionettes  at  that 
period,  but  also  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently common  to  supplpr  a  symbol 
intelligible  to  all,  since  it  is  put  as  an 
Qiustration  to  a  moral  reflection  on 
the  vanity  of  human  things.  From 
the  equipment  of  the  fibres  it  may 
also  be  inferred  that  mihtary  subjects 
were  then  in  favour  on  the  narrow 
stage  of  the  puppet-show.  And  M. 
Magnin,  zealous  to  track  his  fox  to 
its  very  ear'h,  risks  the  word  NiebeU 
vngeiiy  but  brings  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port his  surmise.  In  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  we  obtain  more  positive 
data  as  to  the  nature  of  the  puppen- 
ttpidj  and  of  its  performances.  Ro' 
mantic  subjects,  historical  fables,  were 
then  in  fashion — ^the  four  sons  of 
Aymon,  Genevieve  of  Brabant,  the 
Lady  of  Roussillon,  to  whom  her 
lover's  heart  was  given  to  eat,  and 
who  killed  herself  in  her  despair. 
The  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  also 
a  favourite  subject  That  heroine  had 
an  episodical  part  in  a  piece  performed 
at  Ratisbon  in  1430.  "  There  existo,'* 
says  M.  Magnin,  **  a  precious  testi- 
mony to  a  performance  of  marion- 
ettes at  that  period.  In  a  fragment 
of  the  poem  of  Malagis,  written  in 
Germany  in  the  15th  century,  after  a 
Flemish  translation  of  our  old  romance 
of  Maugis,  the  fairy  Oriaude  de  Rose- 
fleur,  who  has  faieen  separated  for 
fifteen  years  from  her  beloved  pupil, 
Malagis,  arrives,  disguised  as  a  jug- 
gler, at  the  castle  of  Kigremont,  where 
a  wedding  is  being  celebrated.  She 
offers  the  company  the  diversion  of  a 
puppet-show ;  it  is  accepted ;  she  asks 
for  a  table  to  serve  as  a  stage,  and 
exhibits  upon  it  two  figures,  a  male 
and  female  magician.  Into  their 
mouths  she  puts  stanzas,  which  tell 
her  history  and  cause  her  to  be  recog- 
nised by  Malagis.    M.  Von  der  Hergen 


has  published  this  frsCTieat  from  the 
MS.  preserved  at  Heidelberg,  in 
Germania,  vol.  viii.,  p.  280.  The 
scene  in  question  is  not  to  bo  found 
either  in  the  French  poem  or  the 
French  prose  romance.  The  16th 
century  was  an  epoch  in  ihe  annais 
of  German  puppets.  Sceptidsm  and 
scorcery  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
Faust  stepped  upon  the  stage  and  held 
it  long. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom, 
rarely  deviated  from  by  the  puppet- 
shows  of  any  nation  or  time,  to  luive 
a  comic  character  or  buffoon,  who 
intruded,  even  in  the  most  tragical 
pieces,  to  give  by  his  jests  variety 
and  relief  to  the  performance.  There 
was  nothing  odd  or  startling  in  this 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  e\ery  great 
personage  —  emperor,  king,  or  pre- 
late— hai  his  licensed  jester  attached 
to  his  household.  M.  Magnin  is  in 
some  doubt  as  to  the  name  first  given 
to  this  character  in  Germany,  unless 
it  was  Eulenspiegel  (a  name  which  in 
modern  times  has  acquired  some  cele- 
brity as  a  Wt^fary  pseudonyme),  or 
rather  Master  Hemmeriein,  whose 
caustic  sarcasm  partakes  at  once  of 
the  humour  of  the  devil  and  the  hang- 
man. Master  Hemmeriein,  according 
to  Frisch,  had  a  face  like  a  frightful 
mask ;  he  belonged  to  the  lowest  class 
of  marionettes,  under  whose  dress 
the  showman  passes  his  hand  to  move 
them.  This  author  adds  that  the 
name  of  Hemmeriein  was  sometimes 
given  to  the  public  executioner,  and 
9iat  it  is  applied  to  the  devil  in  the 
Breviarium  Historicum  of  Sebald. 
This  will  bear  explanation.  The  word 
H&mmerlein  or  H&mmefling  (the 
latter  is  now  the  usual  orthograf^y) 
has  three  very  distinct  meanings---a 
jack-pudding,  a  flayer,  and  a  gold- 
hammer  (bird).  The  Herman  heads- 
man, in  former  days,  combined  with 
his  terrible  duties  the  occupation  of  a 
flayer  or  knacker,  charged  to  remove 
dead  horses  and  other  carrion  ;  henee 
he  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  Master 
H&mmerlein.* 


*  Another  Btrange  office  of  the  headsman,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
was  to  collect  the  periodical  fine  or  impost  levied  from  houses  of  an  infamous 
class.  Some  striking  particulars  of  his  various  opprobrious  functions  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  German  people  and  their  literature  has 
environed  with  a  ghastly  mystery  that  at  times  borders  on  the  supernatural,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  curious  work,  entitled  Das  MaUJu  Buck,  reviewed  m  Blackwood's 
Mac^azine  for  February,  1848. 
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It  is  diilicalt  to  say  by  what  grim 
mockery  or  strango    assimilation  his 
name  was  applied  to  the  buffoon  of 
the  puppet  show.     We  have  little  in- 
formation, however,  concerning  Ham- 
merlcin  the  droll,  who  appears  to  have 
had  but  a  short  reign  when  ho  was 
supplanted  by  the  famous  Hanswurst, 
to   whom   out-spoken  Martin  Luther 
compared  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick. 
**  Miserable,    choleric     spirit"     (here 
Martin   addresses  himself  to  Satan), 
**you,  and  your  poor- possessed  crea- 
ture Henry,  you  know,  as  well  as  all 
your  poets  and  writers,  that  the  name 
of  Hanswursl  is  nut  of  my  invention  ; 
others  have  employed  it  before  me, 
to  designate  those  rude  and  unlucky 
persons  who,  desiring  to  exhibit  finesse, 
commit    but    clumsmess    and    impro- 
priety."   And  that  there  might  be  no 
mistake  as  to  his  application  of  the 
word,  he  adds :  *'  Many  persons  com- 
pare my  very    gracious    lord,    Duke 
Henry  of  Brunswick,  to  HanswursL, 
because  the  said  lord  is  replete  and 
corpulent"    One  of  the  consequences 
in   Germany  of  Luther's  preachings, 
and  of  the  more  fanatical  denuncia- 
tions of  some   of   his    disciples   and 
cotemporaries,    was    terrible      havoc 
amongst  church  pictures  and  statues, 
inelumng    automatical     images     and 
groups,  then  very  numerous  in   that 
country,  and  an  end  was  at  that  time 
put  to  dramatic    church    ceremonies, 
not  only  in    districts  that  embraced 
the  new  doctrine ;  but  in  many  that 
adhered  to  Rome.     Some  of  the  per- 
formances were  of  the  most  grotesque 
description.      They  were  particularly 
frequent  in  Poland,  where,  at  Christ^ 
mas    time,    in    many    churches,    and 
especially  in  those  of  monasteries,  the 
people   were  amused  between    mass 
and  vespers,  by  the  play  of  the  Szopha 
or  stable.    "In  this  kind  of  drama," 
says  M.  Magnin,  ^Ualki  (little    dolls 
of  wood  or  card-board)    represented 
Mfuy,  Jesus,  Joseph,  the  angels,  the 
shepherds,  and  the  three  Magi  on  their 
knees,  with   their  offerings  of   gold, 
incense,  and    myrrh,    not    forgetting 
the  ox,   the  ass,  and   St.   John    the 
Baptist's  lamb.    Then  came  the  mas- 
sacre of  tho  innocents,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Herod's  own  son  perished  by 
mistake.    The  wicked  prince,  in  his 
despair,  called  upon  death,  who  soon 
made  his  appearance,  in  the  form  of  a 


skeleton,  and  eut  off  his  head  with  his 
scythe.  Then  a  bkick  devil  ascended, 
with  a  red  tongue,  pointed  horns,  and 
a  long  tail,  picked  up  the  king's  body 
on  the  end  of  his  pitchfork,  and 
carried  it  off  to  tho  infernal  regions." 
This  strange  performance  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Polish  chua'hes  until 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  with 
numerous  indecorous  variations.  Ex- 
pelled from  consecrated  edifices,  it  is 
nevertheless  preserved  to  the  present 
day,  as  a  popular  diversion,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  defunct  kingdom  of 
Poland.  From  Christmas-tide  to 
Shrove  Tuesday  it  is  welcomed  by 
both  the  rural  and  the  urban  popula- 
tion, by  the  peasantry,  the  middle 
classes,  and  even  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  nobility. 

In  Germany,  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century  witncssod 
a  violent  struggle  between  the  church 
and  the  stage,  or  it  should  rather  be 
said  a  relentless  persecution  of  tho 
latter  by  the  former,  which  could  op- 
pose only  remonstrances  to  tho  in- 
tolerant rigour  of  the  consistories. 
The  quarrel  had  its  origin  at  Hamburg. 
A  clergyman  refused  to  administer 
the  sacrament  to  two  stage-players. 
An  ardent  controversy  ensued;  the 
dispute  became  envenomed ;  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  made  common  cause; 
the  anti-theatrical  movement  spread 
over  all  Germany.  In  vain  did  several 
universities,  appealed  to  by  the  come- 
dians, prove,  from  the  most  respect- 
able authorities,  the  innocence  of  their 
profession,  of  which  tho  actors  them- 
selves published  sensible  and  judicious 
defences;  in  vain  did  several  princes 
endeavour  to  counterbalance,  by 
marks  of  esteem  and  considei-ation, 
the  exaggerated  severity  of  ihe  theo- 
logians ;  the  majority  of  the  public 
sided  with  its  pastors.  Players  were 
avoided  as  dissolute  vagabonds;  and 
although,  whilst  condemning  the  per- 
formers, people  did  not  cease  to  fre- 
quent tho  performances,  a  great  many 
comedians,  feeling  themselves  humi- 
liated, abandoned  tho  stage  to  foreign- 
ers and  to  marionettes.  The  regular 
theatres  rapidly  decreased  in  number, 
and  puppet-shows  augmented  in  a 
like  ratio.  "At  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,"  says  Flogel,  "the  Haupt- 
und-Slaalsaclionen  usurped  the  place 
of  the  real  drama.     These  jMeces  were 
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jred  sometimes  by  mechanical 
lolls,  sometimes  by  actors.'*  The 
meaning  of  the  term  Haupt-und- 
Staaisaction  is  rather  obscure,  but  it 
was  in  fact  applied  to  almost  every 
kind  of  piece  performed  by  puppets. 
It  was  bound  to  include  a  great  deal 
of  incident  and  show,  to  be  supported 
by  occasional  instrumental  music,  and 
to  have  a  comic  personage  or  buffoon 
amongst  its  characters.  The  tenth 
chapter  of  M.  Magnin's  fifth  and  final 
section  shows  us  a  strange  variety  in 
the  subjects  selected  for  these  plays — 
in  which,  it  is  to  be  noted,  each  pup- 
pet had  its  own  separate  speaker 
behind  the  scenes.  Weltheim,  the 
manager  of  a  company  of  marionettes 
in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
17th  century,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  18th,  usually  recruited  inter- 
preters for  his  puppets  amongst  the 
students  of  Leipzig  and  Jena.  He 
was  the  first  who  performed  a  trans- 
lation of  Molidre's  comedies  in  Ger- 
many. In  1688,  we  find  him  giving 
at  Hamburg,  a  piece  founded  on  the 
fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  followed  by  a 
buffoonery  called  Jack -pudding  in 
Punch's  Shiw,  Then  we  come  to  such 
pieces  as  The  Lapidalion  cf  Naboth; 
AsphtUides,  King  of  Arabia;  The 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  The  Death  (f 
Wallenstein — a  sti*ango  medley  of  an- 
dent,  modem,  sacred  and  profane 
Wstory.  The  following  performance, 
at  which  M.  Schdltze,  tbe  historian  of 
the  Hamburg  theatre,  declares  that 
he  was  present  in  his  youth,  must 
have  been  as  curious  as  any  we  have 
named.  **A  little  musical  drama  on 
the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  (performed 
at  Hamburg  rather  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago),  the  characters  in  which, 
including  that  of  the  serpent,  were 
filled  by  puppets.  The  reptile  was 
seen  coiled  round  the  tree,  darting 
oat  his  pernicious  tongue.  After  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents,  Hanswurst 
addressed  them  in  a  strain  of  coarse 
{Peasantry  that  greatly  diverted  the 
audience.  Two  bears  danced  a  ballet, 
and  "^t  the  end,  an  angel  appeared,  as 
in  Genesis,  drew  a  sword  of  gilt 
paper,  and  cut  at  a  single  blow  the 
knot  of  the  piece."  Later  than  this 
a  tailoi'  named  Reibehand,  who  kept 
a  puppet  theatre,  contrived  to  bur- 
lesque the  touching  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.    His  play-bill  ran  thus: 


''The  arch-prodigal,  chastised  by  the 
four  elements,  with  Harlequin,  the 
joyous  companion  of  a  great  criminal." 
The  merit  of  this  most  irreverent 
Haupt-Action  consisted  in  the  trans- 
formations it  contained.  Thus  the 
fruit  the  young  prodigal  was  about  to 
eat  changed  itself  into  death's  heads, 
the  water  he  was  about  to  ddnk,  into 
flames ;  rocks  split  open  and  revealed 
a  gallows  with  a  man  hanging  from 
it.  The  limbs  of  this  corpse  swinging 
in  the  wind,  fell'  off  one  by  one,  then 
assembled  upon  the  ground  and  re- 
connected themselves,  and  then  the 
dead  man  arose  and  pursued  the 
prodigal.  A  ver^  German  and  not 
very  pleasing  device.  When  Charles 
XIi.  of  Sweden  fell  dead  in  the 
trenches  at  Friedrichshall,  slain,  ac- 
cording to  popular  superstition,  by  an 
enchanted  bullet,  his  aeath  was  imme- 
diately taken  advantage  of  by  the  inde- 
fatigable marionettes.  A  great  his- 
toricxd  piece  was  brought  out  at  Ham- 
burg, in  which  Friedrich.shatl  was 
twice  bombarded.  In  it  a  soldier 
excited  great  admiration  as  a  prodigy 
of  mechanism,  by  lighting  his  pipe 
and  puffing  smoke  from  his  mouth. 
This  feat  was  soon  imported  into 
France,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  pre- 
sent  day  executed  in  great  perfection 
at  Seraphin's  theatre  in  the  Palais 
Royal. 

The  triviality,  absurdity,  and  pro- 
fanity that  tarnished  the  German 
stage  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  followed  by 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  better  taste 
and  common  sense.  Gottsched  and 
Leasing  gave  the  signal  of  the  revival 
of  art  and  poetry.  The  theatre  r^ 
sumed  its  importance ;    actors    their 

C roper  place,  from  which  they  had 
een  ousted  by  the  intolerance  of  the 
consistories ;  puppets  returned  to  the 
modest  sphere  which  circumstances 
had  permitted  and  encouraged  them 
temporarily  to  quit,  and  resumed  their 
old  stock  pieces,  consisting  of  Biblksal 
dramas  and  popular  legends.  Faust 
was  exceedingly  popular,  and  novel- 
ties were  occasionally  introduced. 
Lewis's  Bravo  of  Venice  ^as  taken 
for  the  subject  of  a  grand  dramas 
performed  by  the  Augsburg  marion- 
ettes, which  also  played,  with  great 
success,  a  drama  founded  on  the  well- 
known  story  of  Don  Juan  and  hia 
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marble  gaesi  And  this  brings  na  to 
the  time  when  a  bov,  Wolfgang  Goethe 
by  name— kept  at  home  \)j  his  parents 
daring  certiun  gloomy  episodes  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  when  Frankfort 
was  occupied  by  the  French— delighted 
his  leisure  with  a  nuuMuette  theatre, 
a  Christmas  gift  from  his  grandfather, 
and  so  fostered  his  inborn  dramatic 
taste  aiKl  genius.  In  his  memoirs, 
and  in  W^hdm  Meister^  he  tells  us, 
la  some  charming  passages,  what 
pleasure  he  took  in  we  management 
of  his  mimic  comedians. 

**  We  are  indebted,"  says  M.  Magnin, 
^*for  what  follows,  to  a  confidential 
communication  made  by  the  illustrious 
composer  Haydn,  at  Aaenna,  in  1806, 
to  M.  Charles  Bertuch,  one  of  his 
fervent  admirers."  And  he  relates 
that  when  Ha^dn  was  mdUre  de 
chapeUe  to  Pnnce  Nicholas-Joseph 
Esterhazy,  that  enlightened  and  gene- 
rous patron  of  art,  and  especkdly  of 
muac,  he  composed  four  little  operas 
for  a  marionette  theatre,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  Esterhazy's  mafirnificent 
Castle  of  Eisenstadt  in  Hungary. 
They  were  written  between  1773  and 
1780.  **  In  the  list  of  all  his  musical 
works,  which  the  illustrious  old  man 
signed  and  gave  to  M.  Charles  Ber- 
tuch, during  the  residence  of  the  latter 
at  Vienna,  occur  the  following  lines, 
which  I  exactly  transcribe: — Gperetle 
composed  for  the  marionettes:  Phi- 
Uman  and  Baucis^  1773;  Genietre^ 
1777;  Didm,  parody,  1778;  La  Ven^ 
gearux  aceomplie  ou  la  Maison  Brulie 
(no  date).  In  the  some  list  the  Diable 
Baileux  is  set  down,  probably  because 
it  was  played  by  Prince  Esterhazy's 
marionettes,  but  it  was  composed  at 
Vienna,  in  the  author's  early  youth 


for  Bemardone,  the  manager  of  a 
popular  theatre  at  the  Corinthian 
Gate,  and  twenty-four  sequins  were 
paid  for  it.  It  was  thought  that  these 
curious  operas,  ail  unpublished,  had 
been  destroyed  in  a  fire  which  con- 
sumed  a  part  of  the  Castle  of  Eisen- 
stadt, mduding  Haydn's  apartment; 
but  that  was  not  the  case,  for  they 
were  seen  in  1827  m  the  musical 
library  of  the  Esterhazys,  with  a  score 
of  other  pieces  whose  titles  one  would 
like  to  know." 

Goethe  has  told  us,  in  an  interesting 
passage  of  his  memoirs,  that  the  idea 
of  his  great  work  of  Faust  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  puppet-show. 
M.  Magnin,  who  takes  an  alfectionnte 
interest  in  the  triumphs  of  the  marion* 
ettes  with  whom  he  has  so  long  as- 
sociated, and  whose  career  he  has 
traced  from  their  cradle,  exults  m  the 
claim  they  have  thus  acquired  to 
the  world's  gratitude — ^not  always,  it 
must  be  owned,  shown  to  those  who 
best  deserve  it.  He  concludes  hts 
history  with  a  double  recapituiation 
— first,  of  the  celebrated  persons  who 
have  taken  pleasure  in  this  class  of 
dramatic  performances ;  and,  secondly, 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who  have  wielded  pen  in  its  service. 
And  ho  calls  upon  his  readers  to  ap- 
plaud, and  upon  the  kdies  especially 
to  wave  kerchief  and  throw  bouquet 
at  the  graceful  Faictasia,  the  pretty 
fau-y,  the  sprightly  muse  of  the  marion- 
ettes. We  doubt  not. but  that  the 
appeal  will  be  responded  to ;  although 
her  fauTship  may  fau-ly  be  considered 
to  be  already  sufficiently  rewarded  by 
meeting  with  a  Inographer  in  every 
way  so  competent 
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But  this  Menie  Laurfe,  rising  up 
from  her  bed  of  unrest,  when  the 
morning  light  breaks,  cold  and  real, 
mpoD  a  changed  world,  has  wept  out 
all  her  child's  tears,  and  is  a  woman 
once  again^  No  one  knows  yet  a 
whisper  of  what  lias  befallen  her,  not 
even  poor  Jenny,  who  sobbed  over 
her  last  night,  and  implored  her  not 
io  weep. 

Now,  how  to  tell  this— how  to  sig- 
nify,  in  the  fewest  and  cahnest  words, 
the  change  that  has  come  upon  her. 
Bittinff,  with  her  cheek  leant  on  her 
hand,  Dy  the  window  where  she  heard 
It,  before  any  other  eyes  are  awake, 
Menie  ponders  this  in  her  heart.  Al- 
ways before  in  Ihtie  difficulties  conn- 
Bel  and  help  haye  been  within  ber 
reach ;  few  troublous  things  have  been 
to  do  in  Menie's  experience;  and  no 
one  ever  dreamt  that  s^e  should  do 
them,  when  they  chanced  to  come  to 
her  mother*8  door. 

But  now  her  mother's  honour  is  in- 
volved— she  must  not  be  consulted — 
•he  must  not  know,  ^th  a  proud 
flush  Menie  ^hraws  up  herself— herself 
who  most  work  in  this  alone.  Ah, 
sweet  dependence,  dear  humility  of 
the  old  times!  we  must  lay  them  by 
out  of  our  heart,  to  wait  for  a  happier 
dawn.  This  day  it  is  independence — 
self-support — a  strength  that  stands 
alone;  and  no  one  who  has  not  felt 
such  an  alniipt  transition  can  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  take  these  unused 
weapons  up. 

«» Will  you  let  me  speak  to  jrou, 
auntr  Menie's  heart  falters  within 
her,  as  she  remembers  poor  Miss  An- 
nie's unaccepted  sympathy.  Has  she 
indeed  been  driven  to  seek  refuge  here 
at  last? 

"My  love!  how  can  yon  ask  such 
a  question,  darling,  when  I  am  always 
ready  to  speak  to  you?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Annie,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  But  not  hero— out  of  doors,  if  yo« 
will  permit  me,"  said  Menie  in  a  half 
whisper.  "I — I  want  to  be  out  of 
my  mother's  sightr— «he  must  not 
know.** 

**You    delightful    creature,**    said 


Miss  Annie,  *are  yon  going  to  givo 
me  your  confidence  at  last  !** 

Poor  Menie,  sadly  dismayed,  was 
very  ill  able  to  support  this  strain  of 
sympathy.  She  hastened  out,  not 
quite  oDservinff  bow  it  tasked  her 
companion  to  follow  her — out  to  tiie 
some  green  overgrown  comer,  where 
once  before  she  had  spoken  of  this 
same  solgect  to  Randall  himself.  With 
a  Blight  shudder  she  paused  there  be- 
fore the  little  rustic  seat,  from  wbl^ 
she  had  risen  at  his  approach;  but 
Menie  knew  that  she  must  harden 
herself  against  the  power  of  associa- 
tions; enough  of  ^al  ill  was  before 
her. 

"I  want  to  tell  you,  aunt,  if  yon 
will  please  to  listen  to  me,  that  the 
engagement  of  which  you  were  told 
when  we  came  here  is  dissolved — 
broken.  I  do  not  know  if  there  b 
any  stronger  word,**  said  Menie,  a 
bewildered  look  growing  on  her  face. 
"I  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  all  over, 
as  if  it  had  never  been." 

And  Menie  folded  her  hands  upon 
her  breast,  and  stood  patiently  to  list- 
en, expecting  a  burst  of  lamentation 
and  condolence;  but  Menie  was  not 
prepared  for  the  laugh  which  rung 
shnlly  on  her  ears — ^the  words  that 
followed  it 

"  My  sweet  simple  child,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  quite  believe  it — forgive 
me  for  laughing,  darling ;  but  I  know 
what  lovers*  quarrels  are.  There,  now, 
don't  look  so  grave  and  angryj  my 
love,  you  will  make  it  all  up  to-mor- 
row.** 

And  Miss  Annie  Laurie  patted  Me- 
nie's shrinking  shoulder  encouraging- 
Iv.  It  was  a  harder  task  this  than 
ftenie  had  anticipated;  but  she  went 
on  without  flinching. 

"This  is  no  lovers'  quarrel,  aunt; 
do  not  think  so.  My  mother  is  in 
some  degree  involved  in  this.  I  can- 
not consult  her,  or  ask  her  to  help  me; 
it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  m 
such  a  strait;*'  and  Menie's  lip  qui- 
vered as  she  spoke.  "  You  are  my 
only  friend.  I  am  serious — as  serious 
as  mind  can  be,  whfch  feels  that  hero 
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it  dedd68  its  life.    Aunt,  I  apply  to 
you.** 

MiBS  Annie  Lanrie  looked  upyery 
much  confused  and  shaken ;  very  sel- 
dom had  any  one  spoken  to  her  with 
sudi  a  sober  seriousness  of  tone ;  she 
could  not  think  it  unreal,  for  neither 
•ztravagance  nor  despair  were  in  these 
grave  sad  words  of  Menie.  The  poor 
nrivolous  heart  felt  this  voice  ring  into 
its  depths,  past  all  superficial  oSecta- 
tions  and  sentiments.  No  exuberance 
of  sympathy,  no  shower  of  condoling 
woros  or  endeannents,  could  answer 
this  appeal:  and  poor  Miss  Annie 
faltered  before  this  claim  of  real  ser- 
vice— faltered  and  shrank  into  a  very 
weak  oki  woman,  her  self-delusions 
standing  her  in  no  stead  in  such  a 
strait;  and  the  only  answer  she  could 
make  was  to  cry,  in  a  trembling  and 
strangely  altered  voice,  "Oh,  child, 
do  not  speak  so.  What  can  I  do  for 
yon?" 

Most  true,  what  can  you  do,  indeed, 
poor  soul!  whose  greatest  object  for 
all  these  years  has  been  to  shut  out 
and  darken  the  daylight  truth,  which 
mocked  your  vain  pretences  1  You 
could  give  charity  and  gentle  words — 
be  thankful ;  your  heart  is  alive  in  you 
because  of  these:  but  what  can  you 
do  in  such  a  difficulty  as  this  ?  where 
is  your  wiedom  to  counsel,  your 
strength  to  uphold?  This  grave  girl 
stands  before  you,  sadly  bearing  her 
burden,  without  an  effort  to  conceal 
from  you  that  she  feels  it  hard  to  bear; 
but  you,  whose  age  is  not  ^ave, 
whose  heart  has  rejected  experience, 
whose  mind  has  refused  to  learn  the 
kindlv  insight  of  advancing  years — 
shrink  into  yourself,  poor  aged  but- 
terfly; feel  that  it  is  presumption  to 
call  yourself  her  counsellor,  and  say 
again — a^ain,  with  a  tremble  in  your 
weakened  voice,  <*  What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"  Aunt,  I  apply  to  you,"  said  Me- 
nie Laurie;  "I  ask  your  help,  when 
I  resolve  to  decide  my  future  life  ac- 
cording to  my  own  will  and  convic- 
tion of  what  is  best  I  have  no  one 
else  to  assist  me.    I  api^y  to  you." 

Miss  Annie  melted  into  a  fit  of 
feeble  crying;  her  hands  shook,  her 
ringlets  drooped  down  lank  about  her 
cheeks.  "I  will  do  anything— any- 
thing you  like;  tell  me  what  to  do. 
Memo— Menio,  my  dear  child.** 


It  was  pitiful  to  see  her  distress. 
Menie,  whom  no  one  comforted,  felt 
her  heart  moved  to  comfort  her. 

**  I  will  not  grieve  you  much,"  said 
Menie  gently;  "only  I  beg  you  to 
give  me  your  countenance  when  I  see 
Randall — ^Mr.  Home.  I  want  you  to 
be  as  my  mother  might  have  been  in 
other  circumstances;  but  I  will  not 
trouble  you  much,  aunt — I  will  not 
trouble  you." 

Miss  Annie  could  not  stop  her  tears ; 
she  was  very  timid  and  afraid,  sobbing 
helplessly.  "What  will  I  do?  what 
can  I  do  ?  Oh,  Menie,  love,  you  will 
make  it  up  to-morrow  ;*'  for  poor  Miss 
Annie  knew  no  way  of  conquering 
grief  except  by  flying  out  of  its 
sight. 

Menie  led  her  back  to  the  house 
tenderly.  Menie  had  never  known 
before  this  necessity  of  becommg  com- 
forter, when  she  had  so  much  need  to 
bo  comforted.  It  was  best  for  her — 
it  gave  her  all  the  greater  command 
over  her  own  heart 

And  to  hear  poor  innocent  July,  in 
her  own  young  unclouded  joy — ^to 
hear  her  unsuspicious  mother  at  their 
breakfast-table—to  have  Randall's 
name  cross  her  now  and  then,  Jik^  a 
sudden  blow — ^Randall,  Randall ; — 
Menie  knew  nothing  of  all  these 
depths,  nor  how  such  sorrows  come 
in  battalions ;  so,  one  by  one,  her  in- 
experienced heart  gained  acquaint- 
ance with  them  now, — ^gained  ac- 
quaintance with  that  sorest  of  human 
truths,  that  it  is  possible  to  love  and 
to  condemn — ^possible  to  part,  and 
know  that  parting  is  the  best — yet 
withal  to  clmg  and  cling,  and  hold, 
with  the  saddest  gripe  of  tenderness, 
the  heart  from  which  you  part.  Poor 
Menie !  they  said  she  looked  very  daric 
and  heavjr ;  that  last  night's  exertions 
had  weaned  her — it  was  very  true. 

Miss  Annie  sent  a  message  that  she 
was  not  well,  and  would  breakfast  in 
her  own  room.  In  the  forenoon,  when 
she  came  down  stairs  again,  oven 
Monie  was  startled  at  the  change. 
Miss  Annie's  ringlets  were  smoothed 
out  and  braided  on  her  poor  thin 
cheek — ^braided  elaborately  with  a 
care  and  study  worthy  of  something 
more  important;  her  step  tottered  a 
little;  when  any  one  spoke  to  her, a 
little  gush  of  tears  came  to  her  eyes ; 
but    notwithstanding,   there    was    a 
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solemnity  and  importance  in  the  hush  startling  whisper,  "  Menie,  when   is 

of  Miss  Annie's  manner,  which  no  one  he  to  come  ?"    Poor  Menie,  ack  at 

had  ever  seen  in  her  before.     Ilalf-a-  heart,  could  scarcely  bear  this  slow 

dozen  times  that  day  she  asked,  in  a  prolonging  of  her  pain. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 


"  Aunt,  he  has  come." 

No  one  knows ;  July  is  out  on  a 
ramble  in  this  pleasant  heath,  where 
she  cannot  lose  herself;  Mrs.  Laurie 
has  gone  out  for  some  private  errands 
of  her  own.  In  her  first  day,  Menie 
has  managed  well.  True,  they  all 
knew  that  Menie  has  been  wearied 
la.st  night;  that  her  eye  looks  dull 
and  heavy ;  that  her  cheek  has  lost  its 
slight  bloom  of  colour ;  that  she  says 
something  of  a  headache ;  but  nobody 
knows  that  headache  has  come  to 
be  with  Menie  Laurie  as  with  many 
another,  only  a  softer  word  for  heart- 
ache— no  one  suspects  that  the  quiet 
heart,  which  feared  no  evil  when  this 
spring  began,  is  now  a  battle-ground, 
and  field  of  contest,  and  that  some- 
times, when  she  sits  quiet  in  outward 
seeming,  she  could  leap  up  with  a 
start  and  scream,  and  feels  as  if  mad- 
ness would  come  to  her  underneath 
their  unsuspicious  eyes. 

"  Aunt,  he  has  come.'* 

Miss  Annie  Laurie  is  very  nervous ; 
she  has  to  bo  supported  on  Menie's 
arm  as  the^  go  down  stairs.  **You 
will  make  it  all  up,  Menie;  yes,  my 
darling ;"  but  Miss  Annie's  head  nocls 
spasmodically,  and  there  is  a  terrified 
troubled  expression  about  her  face, 
which  looks  so  meagre  in  its  outline 
under  that  braided  hau*. 

Slightly  disturbed,  something  haugfa- 
ty»  rather  wondering  what  Menie  has 
got  to  say  for  herself,  RAndall  sits 
waiting  in  the  drawing-room.  It  is 
no  small  surprise  to  him  to  see  Miss 
Annie-~especLally  to  see  her  so  moved 
and  nervous;  and  Randall  restrains, 
with  visible  displeasure,  the  words 
which  rose  to  his  lips  on  Menie's  en- 
trance, and  coolly  makes  his  bow  to 
the  lady  of  tlie  house. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Home,  I  am  very 
much  grieved;  I  hope  you  are  ready 
to  make  it  all  up,"  murmurs  Miss 
Annie;  but  she  trembles  so  much 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  hear  what  she 
says,  except  the  last  words,  which 
flush  Randall's  cheek  with  a  sudden 


disdainful  anger.  A  lovers'  quarrel  I — 
that  he  should  be  fancied  capable  of 
this. 

"My  aunt  has  come  with  me," 
said  Menie  steadily,  "to  give  the 
weight  of  her  presence  to  what  I  say. 
Randall,  I  do  not  pretend  that  my 
own  feelings  are  changed,  or  that  I 
have  ceased  to  care  for  you.  I  do 
not  need  to  seem  to  quarrel,  or  to  call 
you  by  a  less  familiar  name.  We 
know  the  reason  both  of  us;  there  is 
no  use  for  discussing  it — and  I  have 
come  to  have  it  mutually  understood 
that  our  engagement  is  broken.  We 
will  go  away  very  soon.  I  come  to 
say  good-by." 

Before  she  concluded,  Menie  had 
bent  her  head,  and  cast  down  her 
wavering  eyes  upon  Miss  Annie's 
hand,  which  she  held  finnly  in  her 
own.  Her  voice  was  very  low,  her 
words  quick  and  hurried;  she  stood 
beside  Miss  '  Annie's  chair,  holding 
fast,  and  twining  in  h^  own  Miss 
Annie's  nervous  fingers;  but  she  did 
not  venture  to  look  up  to  meet  Ran- 
dall's eyes. 

"  What  does  tiiis  mean?  it  is  mere 
trifling,  Menie,"  said  Randall  impa- 
tiently. "You  hear  a  gossip's  story 
of  something  I  said ;  true  or  false,  it 
did  not  affect  you — ^it  had  no  bearing 
on  you ;  you  know  very  well  that  no- 
thing has  happened  to  make  you  less 
precious  to  me — ^that  nothing  can  hap- 
pen which  will  ever  change  my  heart 
Menie,  this  is  the  second  time ;  is  this 
the  conduct  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  you  ?  Deal  with  mo  frankly ;  I 
have  a  title  to  it.  What  do  you  mean  T 

"  My  darling,  he  will  make  it  up," 
said  Mss  Annie,  with  a  little  overflow 
of  tears. 

But  Menie  was  very  steady — so 
^strange,  so  strange — ^she  grew  into  a 
startling  acquaintance  with  herself  in 
these  few  hours.  Who  could  have 
thought  there  were  so  many  passion- 
ate impulses  in  Menie  Laurie's  quiet 
heart? 

"  We  will  not  discuss  it,  Randall," 
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fthe  said  n^n ;  ^  let  xis  simply  con- 
clude that  It  is  best  for  both  of  us  to 
withdraw.  Perhaps  you  will  bo  bet- 
ter content  if  I  speak  more  strongly," 
sho  continued,  with  a  little  trembling 
vehemence,  bora  of  her  weakness,  "  u 
I  say  it  is  impossible—impossible — 
you  understand  the  word — ^to  restore 
the  state  of  mind,  the  hope,  the  trust, 
and  confidence  that  are  past  No—* 
let  us  have  no  explanation — ^I  cannot 
bear  it,  Randall.  Do  we  not  under- 
stand each  other  already?  Nothing 
but  parting  is  possible  for  us — ^for  me. 
I  think  I  am  saying  what  I  mean  to 
say — good-by." 

'"  L^ok  at  me,  Menie." 

It  is  hard  to  do  it — hard  to  lift  up 
those  eyes,  so  full  of  t^ars — hard  to 
see  his  lips  quiver — hard  to  ace  the 
love  in  his  face ;  but  Menie's  eyes  fall 
when  they  have  endured  this  momen- 
tary ordeal ;  and  again  she  holds  out 
her  hand  and  savs,  "  Good-by." 

"Good-by — I  answer  you,"  said 
Randall,  wringing  her  hand,  and 
throwing  it  out  of  his  grasp.  **  Good- 
by — ^you  are  disloyal,  Menie,  disloyal 


to  Nature  and  to  me ;  some  time  you 
will  remember  this;  now  I  bid  you 
farewell." 

Something  crossed  her  like  an  angry 
breath — somethinff  rang  m  her  ears, 
confused  and  echoing  like  the  first 
drops  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  Menie 
can  see  nothing  in  all  the  world  but 
Miss  Annie  weeping  upon  her  hand, 
and,  like  a  culprit,  steals  away — steals 
away,  not  knowing  where  she  goes — 
desolate,  guilty,  forsaken,  feeling  as 
if  she  had  done  some  grievous  wrong, 
and  was  for  ever  shut  out  from  peace 
or  comfort  in  this  weary  world. 

Yes — ^there  is  no  one  to  seo  you. 
Lie  down  upon  the  ground,  Menie 
Laurie-^own,  down,  where  you  can 
be  no  lower,  and  cover  your  eyes  from 
the  cheerful  lig^it.  How  they  pour 
upon  you,  these  dreadful  doubts  and 
suspicions  of  yourself ! — ^wisely — ^wise- 
ly — what  should  make  it  ^ise,  this 
thing  you  have  done?  You  yourself 
have  ^little  wisdom,  and  you  took  no 
counsel.  If  it  was  not  wise,  what 
then  ? — ^it  is  done,  and  there  is  nothing 
for  it  now  but  to  be  content 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


**It  must  not  be — I  cannot  permit 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie.  "  Menie,  is  this 
all  that  your  mother  deserves  at  your 
hands  1  to  take  such  a  step  as  this 
without  even  telling  me — ^without  giv- 
ing me  an  opportunity  of  remon- 
strance?   Menie!  Menie!" 

And  with  hasty  steps  Mrs.  Laurie 
paces  backward  and  foi waid  the  nar- 
row room.  Beside  the  window,  very 
pale,  Menie  stands  with  a  half-averted 
face,  saying  nothing — ^\'ery  pale — and 
there  is  a  sullen  sunering  in  Menio 
Laurie's  darkened  face. 

"  I  cannot  have  it — I  will  not  per- 
mit it" — Mrs.  Laurie  is  much  excited. 
**  My  own  honour  is  compromised ;  it 
will  be  said  it  is  I  who  have  separated 
you.  Menie!  it  is  strange  that  you 
should  show  so  little  regard  either  to 
Randall  or  to  me.  I  must  do  some- 
thing— I  must  make  an  effort — I  can- 
liot  have  this." 

"Mother,  hear  me,"  exclaimed 
Menie.  "No  one  shall  do  anything; 
I  will  not  bear  it  either.  In  every- 
thing else  you  shall  make  of  me  what 
you  will — ^here  I  am  not  to  be  swayed; 


I  must  decide  this  for  myself — and  I 
have  decided  it,  mother." 

With  astonished  eyes  Mrs.  Laurie 
looked  upon  her  daughter's  face. 
Flushed  with  passion,  full  of  a  fierce 
unrespecting  will — ^was  this  Menie 
Laurie?  but  her  mother  turned  aside 
from  her.  "  I  am  sorry,  Menie — ^I 
am  very  sorry — to  see  you  show  such 
a  spirit ;  another  time  I  will  speak  of 
it  again." 

Another  time ! — Menie  Laurie  laugh- 
ed a  low  lauf;h  when  her  mother  left 
the  room,  Sometliing  like  a  scowl  had 
come  to  Menie's  brow ;  a  dark  abiding 
cloud  was  on  her  face;  and  in  her 
heart  such  bitterness  and  universal 
disappointment  as  killed  every  gentle 
feeling  in  her  soul ;  disloyal  to  the  one 
love,  disres{K:ctful  and  disobedient  to 
the  other — bitterly  Mcnie's  heart 
turned  upon  itself— slie  had  pleased 
no  one;  her  life  was  nothing  but  a 
great  blot  before  her.  She  was  con- 
scious of  a  host  of  evil  feelings — evil 
spirits  waging  war  vvilli  one  another 
in  her  vexed  and  troubled  mind.  Sul- 
lenly she  sat  down  once  more  upon 
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the  groand,  not  to  seek  if  there  was 
any  comfort  in  the  heavens  above  or 
the  earth  beneath,  but  to  brood  upon 
her  orief,  and  make  it  darker,  till  the 
cloucb  closed  over  her,  and  swallowed 
her  up,  and  not  a  star  remained. 

There  is  a  certain  obstinate  gloomy 
satisfaction  in  despair.  To  decKle  that 
everything  is  hopeless— that  nothing 
con  bo  done  for  you — that  you  have 
reached  to  the  pre-eminence  of  woe-— 
no  wonder  Menie*s  face  was  dark  and 
sullen — she  had  come  to  this  point 
now. 

Like  a  thunder-storm  this  intelli- 
gence came  upon  little  July  Home— 
she  could  not  comprehend  it,  and  no 
one  took  the  trouolo  to  explain  to 
her.  lithgow,  knowing  but  the  fact, 
was  surprised  and  grieved,  and  pro- 
phesied their  reunion;  but  no  hope 
was  in  Menie*8  sullen  gravity — ^none 
in  the  haughty  resentment  of  Randall 
Home. 

And  Mrs.  Laurie  once  more  with  a 
troubled  brow  considers  of  her  future 
— -will  Menie  be  best  in  the  Dumfries- 
shire cottage,  where  no  one  will  see 
their  poverty,  or  pursuing  some  fe- 
minine occupation  among  the  other 
seamstresses,  teachers,  poor  craftswo- 
men  of  a  less  solitary  place  ?  For  now 
that  all  is  done  that  can  be  done, 
there  is  no  hope  of  recovering  any- 
:diing  of  the  lost  income, — ana  Mrs. 
Laurie  will  not  lire  on  Miss  Annie's 
bounty.  She  is  anxious  with  all  her 
heart  to  be  away. 

Miss  Annie  herself  has  not  recover- 
ed her  trial ;  autumn  winds  grow  cold 
at  night— autumn  rains  come  down 


sadly  upon  the  little  world  which  has 
had  its  cheerfulness  quenched  out  of 
it — and  when  Randall  takes  awar  his 
little  sister  to  carry  her  home,  Misb 
Annie  looks  a  mournful  old  woman, 
sitting  there  wrapped  up  by  the  earij 
light^  fire.  These  two  or  three  morn- 
ings she  has  even  been  seen  at  the 
breakfast-table  with  a  cap  (voteet- 
inff  the  head  which  is  so  sadly  apt  to 
take  cold — and  Miss  Annie  eries  « 
little  to  herself,  and  tells  l»ts  of  her 
own  love-story  to  Menie,  absorbed 
and  silent,  who  sits  unanswering  be- 
side her — and  moans  to  herself  sadly 
sometimes,  over  this  other  vessel  of 
youthful  life,  cost  away. 

But  Miss  Annie  Laurie  never  wears 
ringlets,  more.  Strangely  upon  her 
conscience,  like  a  reproach  for  her 
unnatural  attenuated  youth,  came 
Menie's  appeal  to  her  for  help  and 
comfort  Feeling  herself  so  frivolous 
and  feeble,  so  unable  to  sustain  or 
strengthen,  Miss  Annie  made  a  holo- 
caust of  her  curis,  and  was  satisfied. 
So  much  vanity  was  reUnquished  not 
without  a  struggle;  but  great  com- 
fort came  from  the  sacrifice  to  the 
heroic  penitent. 

And  Jenny,  discontented  and  angry 
with  them  all,  furiously  now  takes  the 
part  of  Randall  Home,  and  wonders^ 
in  a  fuff  and  outburst,  what  Miss 
Menie  can  expect  that  she  "^  lightlies'' 
a  bonny  lad  like  yon.  A  great  change 
has  taken  plaee  on  Menie;  no  one 
can  say  it  is  for  the  better — and 
sullenly  and  sadly  this  bright  year 
darkens  over  the  house  of  Heatli- 
bonk. 


CHAPTER  XXVXIL 


"You're  to  bide  away  —  you're 
no  to  come  near  this  place.  Na, 
you  may  just  fecht;  but  you've  nae 
pith  compared  to  Jenny,  for  a'  sae 
auld  and  thrawn  as  Jenny  has  been 
a'  her  days.  It's  no  me  just — ^it's 
your  mamma  and  the  doctor.  Bairn ! 
wiU  you  daur  struggle  wi'  mo  T 

But    Menie    would    dare    struggle 
with  any  one — neither  command  nor 
resistance  satisfies  her. 
•  **  Let  me  in— 4  wont   to  see  my 
mother." 

''Yon  con  wont  your  mother  for 
a  day—there's  mair  than  you  want- 


ing her.  That  puir  auld  haverel 
there — guid  forgi'e  me — she's  a 
dying  woman — has  sairer  lack  o* 
her  than  you.  Keep  to  your  ain 
place,  Menie  Laurie — muckle  made 
o' — muckle  thocht  o' — ^but  you're 
only  a  bairn  for  a'  that — you're  no  a 
woman  of  judgment  like  your  mamma 
or  me.  I  tell  you  to  gang  away-^ 
I  will  not  let  you  in." 

And  Jenny  stood  firm— a  jealous 
incormptible  sentinel  in  the  passage 
which  led  to  Miss  Annie  ijuirie'a 
room.  *'  Miss  Menie,  yell  no  take  it 
iU  what  I  say,"  said  Jenny;  «"  there's 
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death  in  the  homse,  or  fist  eonung.  I 
ken  what  tfie  doctor  moans.  Gang 
you  ben  the  house,  like  a  good  bairn ; 
look  in  your  ain  g^ass,  and  see  if  there 
should  be  a  face  like  that  in  a  house 
where  He  comes." 

Menie  looked  dlently  into  the 
countenance  before  her — ^the  keen, 
impatient,  iraseible  faee;  but  it  v^as 
easy  to  see  a  hasty  tear  dashed  away 
from  Jenny^s  oheelc. 

And  without  another  word,  Menio 
LAurie  turned  away.  Some  withered 
loaves  are  lying  on  the  window-siil 
— ^the  trees  are  yielding  up  their 
treasures,  dropping  them  down 
mournfully  to  toe  msconsolate  sdl — 
but  the  meagre  yew-tree  rustles  be- 
fore her,  darkly  green  in  its  perennial 
gloom.  Rather  shed  the  leaves,  the 
hopes — rather  yield  to  winter  meekly 
for  the  sake  of  spring — ^rather  be  cut 
down,  and  rooted  up  altogether, 
than  grow  to  such  a  sullen  misan- 
thrope as  this. 

And  Menie  Laurie  looks  into  her 
own  face;  this  gloomy  brow — ^these 
heavy  eyes-^are  these  the  daylight 
features  of  Menie  Laurie  ? — ^the  inter- 
pretation of  her  heart  1  Earnestly 
and  long  she  reads — no  lesson  of 
vaDity,  but  a  stem  sermon  from  that 
truthful  mirror.  Hush  I — listen  J  — 
what  was  that  ? — a  cry  I 

The  doctor  is  leaving  Miss  Annie 
Laurie's  room — the  cry  is  over — ^there 
is  only  now  a  feeble  sound  of  weep- 
ing; but  a  shadow  strangely  still 
and  sombre  has  fallen  upon  the 
house,  and  the  descending  step  rings 
like  a  knell  upon  the  stairs.  What 
is  it^^what  is  coming?— and  what 
did  \t  mean,  that  melaDcnoly  cry  ? 

Alas!  a  voice  out  of  a  startied  soul 
— a  cry  of  wild  and  terrified  recogni- 
tion— acknowledgment.  Years  ago 
age  came  gently  to  this  dwelling — 
gently,  with  light  upon  his  face,  and 
honour  on  his  wcey  hairs.  There  was 
no  entrance  uir  him  through  tho 
jealous  door;  but  now  has  come 
another  who  will  not  be  gdnsaid. 

Gather  the  children,  Reaper — ^gather 
tho  lilies — take  the  com  full  in  the 
car  —  go  to  the  trae  souls  where 
thought  of  you  dwells  among 
thoughts  of  other  wonders,  glories, 
solemn  things  to  come — Cleave  this 
chamber  here  with  all  its  poor  de- 
vices.   No   such   presence   has  ever 


stood  within  tts  poverty-stricken 
walls  before.  Go  where  great  lov^ 
great  h<^pe,  great  fiiith,  great  sorrow, 
sublimer  angels,  have  made  you  no 
phantom — Cleave  this  soul  to  its  toys 
and  delusions — ^it  is  a  poor  triumjrfw 
come  not  here. 

Hush,  be  still.  They  who  have 
sent  him  have  charged  him  with  a 
message;  hear  it  how  it  tings  slow 
and  sdemn  into  the  ear  of  this  hushed 
house.  ^  There  is  a  way,  and  it  shall 
be  called  the  way  of  holiness;  the 
wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  shaH 
not  err  Sierein."  Stay  your  weepmg, 
poor  fool — poor  soul;  prayers  havo 
eone  up  for  you  from  the  succoured 
hearts  of  some  of  God's  poor.  Un- 
awares, in  your  simplicity,  you  have 
lent  to  the  Lord.  Your  gracious 
debtor  gives  you  back  with  the  ffrand 
usury  of  heaven — gives  you  back  op- 
portunity— hope— *a  day  to  be  saved 
— lays  aside  those  poor  little  vanities 
of  yours  under  the  cover  of  this,  llis 
great  magnanimous  divine  grace^* 
and  holds  open  to  your  feeble  steps 
the  way,  where  wayfaring  men,  though 
fools,  shall  not  err  any  more  for  ever. 

<"  I'll  let  you  pass.  Miss  Menie,  if 
you'll  bide  a  moment,"  said  Jenny, 
wiping  her  eyes;  ''he  says  it's  no 
the  fever  he  thou^t  it  was,  but  just 
a  natural  decay.  Did  you  hear  yon  ? 
she  wasna  looking  for  I£m  that's  at 
the  door,  and  He'll  no  wait  lang 
wher6  ance  He's  gi'en  His  summons* 
pity  me!  I  wovdd  like  to  see  him 
coming  the  road  mysel,  afore  I  just 
found  nim  at  mv  door-stane." 

Tho  room  is  very  still;  through 
the  quiet  you  can  only  hear  the  pant- 
ing of  a  frightened  breath,  and  now 
and  then  a  timid  feeble  sob.  She  has 
to  go  away — knows  and  feels  to  the 
depth  of  her  heart  that  she  must 
go  upon  this  solemn  road  alone; 
but,  with  a  sad  panic  of  terror  and 
curiosity,  she  watches  her  own  feel- 
ings, wondering  if  this  and  this  be 
death. 

And  now  the^  sit  and  read  to  her 
while  the  dayhght  flushes  m  noon 
— ^while  it  fades  and  wanes  into  the 
night — ^the  night  and  dark  of  which 
she  has  a  childish  terror — read  to  her 
this  gracious  blessed  Gospel,  which 
does  not  address  itself  alone  to  the 
wise  and  noble,  but  is  for  the  simple 
and  for  fools.    Safe  ground,  poor  soul, 
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safe  ground— for  tius  is  no  scheme  of 
eclecticismi  no  portal  to  the  pagan 
heavens — and  you  cannot  know  your- 
self 80  low,  so  mean,  as  to  escape  the 
.  range  of  this  great  wide  embracing 
arm. 

'^  I  have  ;iot  done  all  that  I  ought 
to  have  done,**  murmurs  poor  Miss 
Annie.  "Don't  leave  me:"  for  she 
cannot  rest  except  some  one  holds 
her  hand,  and  has  a  faint  superstitious 
trust  in  it,  as  if  it  held  her  sure. 

A  little  pause — again  the  fingers 
close  tightly  upon  the  hand  they  hold. 
"  I  never  did  any  harm."  The  words 
are  so  sad— «o  sad— falling  out  slow 
and  feeble  upon  the  hushed  air  of 
this  darkening  room. 

"  But  I  never  did  any  good — ^never, 
never."  The  voice  grows  stronger. 
"Does  anybody  think  I  did?  I— I 
— I  never  was  very  wise.  I  used  to 
try  to  be  kind  sometimes ;"  and  in  a 
strain  of  inarticulato  muttering,  the 
sound  died  away  once  moro. 

And  then  again  the  voice  of  the 
reader  broke  the  silence.  They  scarce- 
ly thought  the  sufferer  listened;  for 
ever  and  anon  she  broke  forth  in  such 
wavering  self-justifications,  self-con- 
demnings,  as  these.  But  now  there 
is  a  long  silence;  strange  emotions 
come  and  go  upon  this  old,  old,  wither- 
ed face.  The  tears  have  been  dried 
from  her  eyes  for  hours;  now  they 
come  again,  bedewing  all  her  poor 
thin  cheeks;  but  a  strange  excite- 
ment struggles  with  her  weakness. 
Looking  about  to  her  right  hand  and 
to  her  left,  the  dying  woman  struggles 
with  an  eager  defiance — ^struggles  till, 
at  a  sudden  climax,  her  broken  voice 
breaks  forth  again. 

"Who  saki  it  was  me— me — it's 
not  me!  I  never  could  win  anything 
In  this  worid — ^nothing  in  this  world 
— ^not  a  heart  to  care  for  me.  Do 
you  think  I  could  win  Heaven?  I 
say  it  is  not  me ;  it's  for  His  sake. 

*|For  His  sake— for  His  sake." 
If  it  13  a  prayer  that  ends  thus — if  it 
is  a  sudden  assurance  of  which  she 
will  not  loose  her  hold  for  ever — no 
one  can  know;  for  by-and-by  her 
panic  returns  upon  Miss  Annie.  Close 
in  her  own  cold  fingers  she  grasps  the 
hand  of  Menio  Laurie,  and  whispers, 
"  Is  it  dark — is  it  so  dark  to  you  ? " 
with  again  a  thrill  of  terror  and 
trembling,  and  awful  curiosity,  won- 


dering if  this,  percfaanee,  is  the  gloom 
of  death. 

"It  is  vei7  dark — tt  is  aknost 
nio^ht."  The  lamp  is  lighted  on  the 
table ;  let  some  one  go  to  her  side, 
and  hold  this  other  poor  wandering 
hand.  "Oh!  not  in  the  night — not 
in  the  night — ^I  am  afraid  to  go  out 
in  the  night,"  sobs  poor  Miss  Annie ; 
and  with  a  dreadful  suspicion  in  her 
eyes,  as  if  of  some  one  drawing  near 
to  murder  her,  she  watches  the  falling 
of  this  fiited  night. 

A  solemn  vigil — ^with  ever  that  tight 
and  rigid  pressure  upon  their  chisped 
hands.  Mother  and  daughter,  sUent, 
pale,  keep  the  watch  together;  and 
below,  the  servants  sit  awe-stricken, 
afraid  to  go  to  sleep.  Jenny,  who  is 
not  afraid,  goes  about  the  stairs,  up 
and  down,  from  room  to  room,  some- 
times serving  the  watchers,  some- 
times only  straying  near  them,  mutter- 
ing, after  her  fashion,  words  which 
may  be  prayer^,  and  dashing  off  now 
and  then  an  intrusivo  tear. 

Still,  with  many  a  frightened  pause 
— many  a  waking  up,  and  little  pang 
of  tepor,  this  forlorn  heart  wanders 
back  into  the  life  which  is  ending  now 
— ^wanders  back  to  think  herself  once 
more  engaged  in  the  busier  scenes  of 
her  youth,  in  the  little  occupations, 
the  frivolities  and  gaiety  of  her  later 
years ;  but  howsoever  her  mind  wan- 
ders, she  never  ceases  to  fix  her  eyes 
upon  the  span  of  sky  glittering  with  a 
single  star,  which  shines  pale  on  her 
through  the  window  from  which,  to 
please  her,  they  have  drawn  the  cur- 
tain. "  I  am  afraid  to  go  out  in  the 
dark;"  again  and  again  she  says  it 
with  a  shudder,  and  a  tightened  hold 
upon  their  hands— and  steadfastly 
watches  the  night 

At  last  her  eyes  grow  heavy — she 
has  fallen  asleep.  Little  reverence  has 
Miss  Annie  won  at  any  time  of  all 
her  life — but  the  eyes  that  look  on 
her  are  awed  and  reverent  now. 
Slowly  the  hours  pass  by — slowly  the 
gradual  dawn  brightens  upon  her  face 
— the  star  has  faded  out  of  the  heavens 
—on  her  brow,  which  is  the  brow  of 
death,  the  daylight  glows  in  one  re- 
viving flush.  The  night  is  over  for 
evermore. 

And  now  her  heavy  eyes  are  opened 
full — her  feeble  form  is  raised;  and, 
with  a  cry  of  joy,  she  throws  out  her 
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arms  to  meet  the  li^t.  Lay  her 
down  tenderly ;  her  chains  are  broken 
in  her  sleep ;  now  she  no  more  needs 
the  pressure  of  your  kindly  hands. 
Lay  her  down,  she  is  afraid  no  longer ; 
for  not  in  the   night,  or  through  Ihe 


darkness,  but  with  the  morning  and 
the  sun,  ihe  traveller  fares  upon  her 
way — ^where  fooh  do  not  err.  By  this 
time  they  have  taken  her  in  yonder  at 
the  gate.  Lay  d  vm  all  that  remain* 
of  her  to  its  rest. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 


The  curtains  are  drawn  again  in 
Miss  Annie  Laurie's  house  of  Heath- 
bank — drawn  back  from  the  opened 
windows  to  let  the  fresh  air  and  the 
sunshine  in  once  more  to  all  the 
rooms.  With  a  long  breath  and  sigh 
of  relief,  the  household  throws  off  its 
compelled  gloom.  With  all  observ- 
ances of  honour,  they  have  laid  her  in 
her  grave,  and  a  few  natural  tears 
have  been  wept — ^a  few  kindly  words 
spoken — a  reverent  memento  raised 
to  name  the  place  where  she  lies. 
Now  she  is  passed  awav  and  forgotten, 
her  seat  empty — her  nouse  knowing 
her  no  more. 

In  Miss  Annie's  desk,  a  half-wTit- 
ten  paper — intimating  vaguelv  that, 
in  case  of  "anything  happening"  to 
lier  at  any  future  time,  she  wished  all 
that  she  had  to  be  given  to  Menie 
LAurie—was  found  immediately  after 
the  funeral.  But  some  superstitious 
terror  had  prevented  her  from  finish- 
ing it,  far  more  from  making  a  will. 
Menie  was  her  next  of  kin ;  it  pleased 
them  to  have  this  sanction  of  her 
willingness  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
naturd  heir. 

Miss  Annie  had  been  rather  given 
to  speak  of  her  savings;  but  no 
vestige  of  these  savings  was  to  be 
found.  She  had  practised  this  on 
herself  like  many  another  delusion; 
and  saving  the  furniture  of  Heath- 
bank,  and  a  profusion  of  ornaments 
not  valuable,  there  remained  little 
for  Menie  to  inherit.  Miss  Annie's 
maid  was  her  well-known  favourite, 
and  had  been  reallv  attentive,  and  a 
good  servant  to  her  indulgent  mistress. 
Her  name  was  mentioned  m  the  half- 
written  paper,  and  Maria's  own  re- 
port of  many  conversations,  modestly 
hinted  at  a  legacy.  Miss  Annie's 
furniture,  pretty  and  suitable  for  her 
house  as  it  was,  was  not  valuable  in 
a  sale;  and  Mrs.  Laurie,  acting  for 
her  daughter,  bestowed  almost  the 
whole   amount  received  for  it  upon 


Maria,  as  carrying  out  the  will  of  her 
mistress.  Having  done  this,  they  had 
done  all,  Mrs.  Laurie  thought,  and 
would  now  go  home  to  live  as  they 
could  upon  what  remained  to  them. 
Bumslde,  with  all  its  plenishing, 
brought  in  no  greater  revenue  than 
fifbv  pounds  a^year,  and  Mrs.  Laurie 
had  two  or  ihree  hundred  pounds  **  in 
the  bank."  This  was  all.  She  began 
to  calculate  painfully  what  the  home- 
journey  would  cost  them,  and  called 
Jenny  to  consult  about  their  packing. 
They  were  now  in  a  little  lodging  m 
the  town  of  Hampstead.  They  had 
no  inducement  to  stay  here;  and 
Menic's  face  looked  very  pale— very 
much  in  want  of  the  fresh  gale  on  the 
Dumfriesshire  braes.  True,  they  knew 
not  where  they  were  going,  but  the 
kindly  soil  was  home. 

When  her  mother  and  Jenny  be- 
gan to  take  enumeration  of  the  bags 
and  boxes  which  must  go  with  ihem, 
Menie  -entered  the  room.  Menie 
looked  very  slight,  very  pale,  and 
exhausted,  almost  shadowy  in  her 
mourning  dress;  but  Menie's  now 
was  a  face  which  had  looked  en 
Death.  The  conflict  and  sullen  war- 
fare were  gone  out  of  it.  Dead  and 
silent  within  her  lav  her  chilled  heart, 
like  a  stricken  fiela  when  the  fight  is 
over,  with  nothing  but  moans  and 
sighs,  and  voices  of  misery,  where 
the  ■  music  ond  pomp  of  war  has  so 
lately  been.  The  contest  was  over; 
there  was  nothing  to  struggle  for,  or 
struggle  with,  in  this  dull  unhappincss 
— and  a  heavy  peace  lay  upon  Menie 
like  a  cloud. 

"There's  a  wee  kistie  wi'  a  lock. 
I  set  it  by  mysel  for  Miss  Menie; 
and  there's  the  muckle  ane  that  held 
the  napery  at  hame ;  but  I'm  no  gaun 
owre  them  a'.  I'll  just  lay  in  the 
things  as  I  laid  them  when  we  came. 
Miss  Menie!  gang  away  your  ways, 
like  a  good  bSrn,  and  read  a  book; 
your   mamma's    speaking   about  the 
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ffitting,  and  I  can  only  do  ae  thing  at 
a  time." 

**  Are  we  going  home,  mother?*' 

**  There  is  nothing  else  we  can  do, 
Menie,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie.  "  I  suppose 
none  of  us  have  any  inducement  now 
to  stay  in  London." 

A  flush  of  violent  colour  came  to 
Menie's  cheeks.  She  paused  and  hesi- 
tated.   "J  have,  mother." 

**  Bless  roe,  I  aye  said  it,"  muttered 
Jenny  quickly,  under  her  breath,  as 
she  turned  round  with  an  eager  face, 
and  thrust  herself  forward  towards  the 
mother  and  daughter.  **The  bairn's 
eome  to  hersel." 

Mrs.  Laurie  coloured  scarcely  less 
than  Menie.  '*I  cannot  ffuesa  what 
you  mean,"  she  said  hurriedly.  **You 
did  not  consult  me  before  —  I  am, 
perhi^ts,  an  unsuitable  adviser  now; 
but  I  cannot  stay  in  London  without 
having  a  reason  for  it  This  place 
has  nothing  but  painful  associations 
for  me.  You  are  not  well,  Menie," 
continued  the  mother,  softening ;  ^  we 
shall  all  be  better  away — ^let  us  go 
home."  ft 

The  colour  wavered  painfully  on 
Menie  Laurie's  cheek,  and  it  was 
hard  to  keep  down  a  groan  out  of  her 
heart  "  I  am  not  come  to  myself — 
m^  mind  is  unchanged,"  she  said 
with  sudden  meekness.  **I  want 
you  to  stay  for  a  month  or  two—as 
short  a  time  as  possible — and  to  let 
me  have  some  lessons.  Mother,  look 
at  these." 

Menio  had  brought  her  little  port- 
folio. With  some  astonishment  Mrs. 
lAurie  turned  over  its  contents,  and 
delicately-- almost  timidly  too — lest 
Randall^  face  should  louk  out  upon 
her  as  of  old.  But  all  the  sketches 
of  Randall  were  removed.  Jenny 
pressed  forward  to  see ;  but  Jenny,  as 
Dowildered  as  Menie's  mother,  could 
only  look  up  with  a  puzzled  face. 
What  did  she  mean? 

"They  are  not  very  well  done," 
said  Menio;  "but,  for  all  that,  they 
are  portraits,  and  like.  I  want  to  have 
lessons,  mother.  Once  before,  long 
ago," — ^poor  Menie,  it  seemed  to  be 
years  ago, — ^"  I  said  this  should  be  my 
trade.  I  will  like  the  trade;  let  me 
oolv  have  the  means  of  doing  it  better, 
and  it  will  be  good  for  me  to  do  it 
This  ia  why  I  ask  you  to  stay  in 
London." 


Jenny,  very  fierce  and  red,  graa|iing 
the  back  of  the  cluur,  thrust  it  suddenly 
between  them  at  this  point,  with  a 
snort  of  emphatic  defiance. 

"  Ye'll  no  let  on  ye  hear  her !"  ex- 
claimed Jenny ;  "  you'll  let  her  get  her 
whimsey  out  like  ony  ither  wean  !— 
ye'll  pay  nae  attention  to  her  maggots 
and  her  vanities !  Trade !  My  patience ! . 
to  think  I  should  live  to  hear  a  bairn  of 
ours  speak  of  a  trade,  and  Jenny's  twa 
hands  to  the  fore  1" 

And  a  petulant  reluctant  sob  burst 
out  of  Jenny's  breast— an  angry  tear 

flittered  in  her  eye.  She  drew  a  long 
reath  to  recover  herself— 

**  Jenny's  twa  hands  to  the  fore,  I 
say,  and  the  here  a'  to  shear  yet,  and 
the  'taties  to  gather — no  to  say  the 
mistress  is  to  buy  me  twa  kye,  to 
take  butter  to  the  market  1  I  would 
just  like  to  ken  whero's  the  pleasure 
in  working,  if  its's  no  to  gt'e  ease  to 
folk's  am?  Fve  a'  mv  ain  plans 
putten  down,  if  folk  would  just  let  me 
be;  and  we'll  can  keep  a  young  lass 
to  wait  upon  Miss  Menie,"  cried 
Jenny,  with  a  shrill  tone  in  her  yoke, 
**ana  the  first  o'  the  cream  and  the 
sweetest  o'  the  milk,  and  nae  occasion 
to  wet  her  finger.  You're  no  gaun 
to  pay  ony  heed  to  her — you're  no 
gaun  to  let  on  you  hear  what  she 
says!" 

Reaching  this  point,  Jenny  broke 
down,  and  permitted,  much  against  htf 
will,  a  little  shower  of  violent  hot  tears 
to  rain  down  upon  tJio  anns  whksh  she 
folded  resolutely  into  her  apron.  Bat 
Jenny  shook  off,  with  indi^tion,  the 
caressing  hand  which  Menie  laid  up- 
on her  shoulder.  Jenny  knew  by  ex- 
perience that  it  was  better  to  be  angiy 
than  to  be  sad. 

"I  would  think  with  yon  too» 
Jenny,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie,  slowly.  ^  I 
could  do  anything  myself;  but  a  bairn 
of  mine  doing  work  for  money— 
Menie,  wo  will  not  need  it^— we  will 
try  first—" 

"  Mother,"  said  Menie,  interrupting 
her  hastily,  "  I  will  need  it — ^I  wiU 
never  be  wUfuI  again — let  me  hare  my 
pleasure  now." 

It  was  a  thing  unknown  In  the 
household  that  Menio  should  not  have 
her  pleasure.  Even  Jenny  yielded 
to  this  imperative  claim.  The  boxes 
were  piled  up  again  in  Jenny's  little 
bedchamber.    Jenny  herself,  able  to 
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do  nothing  else,  set  to  knitting  stock- 
ings  with  great  devotion.  ^FU  ha'e 
plenty  to  do  when  we  get  hame, 
without  ever  taking  wires  in  my 
hand,**  said  Jenny.  **Nae  doubt  iCs 
just  a  providence  to  let  me  lay  up  as 
mony  as  will  serve." 

Their  parlour  was  in  the  first  floor, 
over  one  of  the  trim  little  ladies' 
ahops,  which  have  their  particular 
abode  in  little  towns  of  competence 
and  gentility.  Toys  and  Berlin  wool 
— a  prim,  neat,  gentle  Miss  Middle- 
ton  sitting  at  work  on  some  pretty 
bit  of  many-coloured  industry  behind 
the  orderly  counter — gay  patterns 
and  specimens  about^ittie  carts  and 
carriages,  and  locomotive  animals 
upon  the  floor — bats,  balls,  drums, 
shining  tin  breastplates,  and  glorious 
swords  hanging  by  the  door,  and  a 
linen  awning  without,  throwing  the 
littie  shop  into  pleasant  shadti.    Tliia 


was  the  ffronnd  floor;  above  it  was  a 
very  orderly  parlour,  and  the  ann 
came  glistening  in  upon  the  littie 
stand  of  flowers  throiu^h  the  bright 
small  panes  of  the  otd*nishioned  win^ 
dow,  and  fell  upon  Mrs.  Laurie,  al« 
ways  at  work  upon  some  making  or 
mending — ^upon  Jenny's  abrupt  exits 
and  entrances — her  keen  grev  eyes 
and  shining  <  wires,'  the  latter  of  wfaikdi 
were  so  nobly  independent  of  any 

Siidance  from  the  former — and  upon 
enie's     heavy     meditations,     and 
Menie's  dail^  toil. 

For  toil  it  came  to  be,  exalted  from 
the  young  lady's  accomplishment  to 
the  artist's  labour.  She  worked  at 
this  which  she  harshly  called  her 
trade  with  great  zeal  and  persever- 
ance. Even  herself  did  not  know 
how  deficient  she  was  till  now;  bat 
Menie  worked  bravely  in  her  ap« 
prenticeship,  and  with  good  hope. 


CHAPTER  XXZ. 


**I  wouldna  ha'e  come  hame  as  I 
gaed  away,  if  I  had  been  you,  Jenny." 
The  speaker  stands  at  the  door  of 
Jenny's  little  byre,  looking  on,  while 
Jenny  milks  her  favourite  cow.  •*  Ye 
see  what  Nelly  Pan  ton's  done  for 
hersel;  there's  naething  like  making 
up  folk's  mind  to  gang  through  wi'  a' 
thing;  and  you  see  Nelly's  gotten  a 
man  away  in  yon  weary  Loudon." 

**  I  wouldna  gang  to  seek  a  misfor- 
tune— no  mo,"  said  Jenny ;  ^  ill  enough 
when  it  comes;  and  I  wonder  how  a 
woman  like  vou,  with  twelve  balms 
for  a  handsel,  could  gio  such  an  ad- 
vfee  to  ony  decent  lass;  and  weel  I 
wat  Nellv  Panton's  gotten  a  man. 
Puir  laddie!  it's  the  greatest  mercy 
ever  was  laid  to  his  hands  to  make 
him  a  packman — he'll  no  be  so  muckle 
at  hame ;  but  you'll  make  nae  divert 
of  Jenny.  If  naebody  ever  speered 
my  price,  I'm  no  to  hang  my  head  for 
that  I've  aye  keepit  my  fancy  free, 
and  nae  aian*  can  say  that  Jenny  ever 
lookit  owre  her  shouther  after  him. 
A'  the  house  is  fu'  'enow.  Market? 
we've  scarcely  done  with  our  flitting : 
I  eanna  ask  you  to  come  in." 

So  saying,  Jenny  rose  with  her  pail, 
and  closed  the  byre-door  upon  Brockie 
and  her  black  companion.  The  wind 
down  keen  from  the  hUls;  the 


frosty  wintry  heavans  had  not  quite 
lost  the  glow  of  sunset,  though  the 
pale  fkist  began  to  glitter  with  stars* 
Sullen  Criflel  has  a  purple  glory  upon 
his  cap  of  cloud,  and  securely,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  this  band  of  mountain 
marshals  keep  the  border;  but  the 
shadows  are  dark  about  their  feet, 
and  night  falls,  clear  and  cold,  upon 
the  darkened  grass,  and  trees  tiiat 
stir  their  branches  faintly  in  the  wind. 
The  pcene  is  strangely  changed. 
Heaths  of  other  nature  than  the  peace- 
ful heath  of  Hampstead  lie  dark  un- 
der the  paling  skies,  not  very  far  away ; 
and  the  heather  is  brown  on  the  low- 
lying  pasture  hills,  stancting  out  in 
patches  from  the  dose-cropped  grass. 
Yonder  glow  upon  the  road  is  the  glow 
of  fire-light  from  an  open  cottage  door, 
and  on  the  window  ledge  within  stand 
basins  of  comfortable  Dumfriesshire 
"parritch,"  cooling  for  the  use  of 
those  eager  urchins,  with  their  fair 
exuberant  locks  and  merry  faces,  and 
waiting  the  milk  which  their  loitering 

girl  sister  brings  slowly  in  from  the 
yre.  It  is  cold,  and  she  breathes 
upon  her  fingers  as  she  shifts  her  pail 
from  one  hand  to  tiie  other;  ^et 
bareheaded  Jeanie  lingers,  wondering 
vaguely  at  the  **bonnie"  sky  and 
deep  evening  calm. 
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Another  cottage  here  is  close  at 
band,  faintly  throwing  out  from  this 
back- window  a  little  light  into  the 
gathering-gloom.  Brockie  and  Blackie 
are  comfortable  for  the  night;  good 
homely  sagos,  they  make  no  account 
of  the  key  turned  upon  them  in  the 
byre-door ;  and  Jenny,  in  her  original 
dress,  her  beloved  shortgown  and 
warm-striped  skirts,  stands  a  moment, 
drawing  in,  with  keen  relish,  the 
Bweep  of  cold  air  which  comes  full 
upon  us  over  the  free  countryside. 

"I'm  waiting  for  Nelly's  mother,'* 
says  Jenny's  companion,  who  is  Mar- 
get  Panton  from  Kirklands,  Nelly's 
aunt;  "she's  gane  in  to  speak  to 
your  mistress.  You'll  no  be  for  ca'ing 
her  mistress  now,  Jenny,  and  her  sao 
mnckle  come  down  in  the  world.  I'm 
Bure  you're  real  kind  to  them ;  tiiey'll 
no  bo  able  now  to  pay  you  your  fee." 

"  Me  kind  to  them !  My  patience ! 
But  it's  because  ye  dinna  ken  ony  bet- 
ter," said  Jenny,  with  a  little  snort. 
"  I  just  wish,  for  my  part,  folk  would 
baud  by  what  concerns  themsels,  and 
let  me  abee.  I  would  like  to  ken 
what's  a'  the  world's  business  if  Jenny 
has  a  good  mistress,  and  nae  need  to 
seek  anither  senice  frae  ae  year's 
end  to  the  ithcr — and  it  canna  advan- 
tage the  like  o'  you  grudging  at  Jen- 
ny's fee.  It's  gey  dark,  and  the  road's 
lanesome ;  if  I  was  you,  I  would  think 
o'  gaun  hame." 

"  I  wouldna  bo  sae  crabbit  if  I  got 
a  pension  for't,"  returned  Marget, 
sharply ;  "  and  ye  necdna  think  to  gar 
folk  believe  lees ;  it's  weel  kent  your 
bouse  is  awfu'  come  down.  *  Pride 
gangs  before  a  fa','  the  Scripture  says. 
Ye'll  no  ca'  that  a  lee;  and  I  hear 
that  Miss  l^fenie's  joe  just  heard  it, 
and  broke  off  in  time." 

"I'm  like  to  be  driven  daft  wi' 
ane  and  anither,"  exclaimed  Jenny 
furiously.  "  If  Miss  Menie  hadna 
been  a  thrawart  creature  hersel,  I 
wouldna  have  had  to  listen  to  the  like 
o'  this.  Na,  that  micht  ha'e  been  a 
reason — ^but  it  was  nane  of  the  siller; 
she  kens  best  hersel  what  it  wag. 
I'm  sure  I  wouldna  have  cast  away  a 
bonnio  lad  like  yon  if  it  had  been  me ; 
but  the  like  of  her,  a  young  lady,  be- 
hooves to  ha'e  her  ain  way." 

"Weel,  it's  aye  best  to  put  a  guid 
face  on't,"  said  Jenny's  tormentor. 
Tm   no  saying  onything  at  my  ain 


hand ;  it's  a'  Nelly's  story,  and  John- 
nie being  to  marry  July  Home— it's  a 
grand  marriage  for  auld  Crofthill's 
daughter,  such  a  bit  wee  useless  thing 
— ^we're  the  likest  to  ken.  Ye  needna 
take  it  Ul,  Jenny.  I'm  meaning  nae 
reproach  to  you.'' 

"  I'm  no  canny  when  I'm  angered," 
said  Jenny,  setting  down  her  paU  in 
the  road;  "ye'll  gang  your  ways 
hame,  if  you  take  my  counsel ;  there's 
naething  for  you  here.  Pity  me  for 
Kirklands  parish,  grit  and  smn' !  wl& 
Nelly  at  the  Brokenrig,  and  you  at 
the  Brigend ;  but  I  canna  thole  a  lee 
— ^it  makes  my  heart  sick ;  and  I  tell 
ye  I'm  no  canny  when  I'm  angered. 
Guid  nicht  to  you,  Marget  Panton; 
when  I  want  to  see  you  111  send 
you  word.  You  can  wait  here,  if  you 
maun  got  yon  puir  decent  woman 
hame  wi'  yon.  I  reckon  I  would  get 
mony  thanxs  if  I  set  her  free ;  but  I 
dinna  meddle  wi'  ither  folks'  business ; 
you  can  wait  for  her  here." 

And,  taking  np  her  pail  again  ra- 
pidly, Jenny  pattered  away,  leaving 
Marget  somewhat  astonished,  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  tlio  road,  where 
this  energetic  speech  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  her.  With  many  rautterings 
Jenny  pursued  her  wrathful  way. 

"  Yo've  your  ainsel  to  thank,  no 
anither  creature,  Menle  Laurie;  and 
now  this  painting  business  is  begun, 
they'll  be  waur  and  waur.  What  for 
could  she  no  have  keepit  in  wi'  him  ? 
A  bonnie  ane,  to  ha'e  a'  her  ain  way, 
and  slaving  and  working  a'  day  on  her 
feet,  as  if  Jenny  wasna  worth  the  bread 
she  cats ;  and  the  next  thing  I'll  hear 
is  sure  to  be  that  she's  painting  for 
siller.     Pity  me !" 

Full  of  her  afflictions,  very  petulant 
and  resentful,  Jenny  entered  the  cot- 
tage door.  It  was  a  but  and  a  ben— 
that  is  to  say,  it  had  two  apartments, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  The 
larger  of  the  two  was  boarded — ^Mrs- 
Laurie  had  ventured  to  do  this  at  her 
own  expense — and  had  been  furnished 
in  an  extremely  moderate  and  «mple 
fashion.  It  was  a  very  humble  room ; 
but  still  it  was  a  kind  of  pariour,  and, 
with  the  ruddy  fire-light  reddening  its 
further  comers,  and  blinking  on  the 
uncovered  window,  it  looked  comfort- 
able, and  even  cheerful,  both  from 
without  and  within.  Mrs.  Laurie, 
with  her  never-fiuling  worit,  sat  by  a 
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little  tablo;  Menie,  whose  clay's  ku 
boar  was  done,  bent  over  the  fire, 
with  her  flashed  cheeks  sapported  in 
her  hands ;  the  conflict  and  the  sullen 
glow  had  gone  oat  of  Menie*s  face, 
bat  a  heavy  cload  oppressed  it  still. 

Conscioas  that  she  is  an  intruder, 
divided  between  her  old  habitual  defer- 
ence and  her  new  sense  of  equality,  as 
Johnnie  Lithgow*s  mother,  with  any 
Mrs.  lAurie  under  the  sun,  Mrs.  Lith- 
gow  aits  upon  the  edge  of  a  chair, 
talking  of  Nelly,  and  Nelly's  nmrriage. 

^  Nelly  says  you  were  real  kind, 
I'm  sure  nacthing  could  be  kinder 
than  the  like  of  you  taking  notice  of 
her,  when  she  was  in  a  strange  place 
her  lane,  though,  nae  doubt,  being 
JohDnio's  sister  made  a  great  differ- 
ence. I  can  scarcely  believe  my  ain- 
sel  whiles,  the  awfu'  odds  it's  made 
on  me.  I  have  naethin?  ado  but  look 
out  the  best  house  in  Kirklands,  and 
I  can  get  it  bought  for  me,  and  an  in- 
come regular,  and  nae  need  to  do  a 
thing,  but  be  thankful  to  Providence 
and  Johnnie.  It's  a  great  blessing  a 
good  son." 

As  there  was  only  a  murmur  of  as- 
sent in  answer  to  this,  Mrs.  Lithgow 


''I'm  sure  it's  naething  but  neigh- 
bourlike— ^you'll  no  take  it  amiss,  be- 
ing in  a  kindly  spirit — ^to  say  if  there's 
onything  ane  can  do — ^There's  Nelly 
gotten  her  ain  house  noo,  and  won- 
derful weel  off  in  the  world ;  and  for 
me,  I'm  just  a  miracle.  If  there  was 
oaght  you  wanted,  no  being  used  to  a 
sma'  house,  or  ony  help  in  ae  way  or 
anither,  from  a  day's  darg  wi'  Jenny, 

But  Mrs.  Lithgow  did  not  dare  to 
go  any  further.  The  slight  elevation 
of  Mrs.  Laurie's  head,  the  sudden 
erectness  of  that  stooping  figure  by 
the  fireside,  warned  the  good  woman 
in  time ;  so,  after  a  hurri^  breathless 
pause,  she  resumed ; — 

''I  would  be  real  glad — it  would 
be  naething  but  a  pleasure;  and  I'll 
ne'er  forget  how  guid  you  were  to  me 
when  I  was  in  trouble  about  Johnnie, 
and  aye  gied  me  hope.  Poor  laddie ! 
next  month  he's  coming  down  to  bo 
married — and  I'm  sure  I  hope  he'll  be 
weel  off  in  a  guid  wife,  for  he  canna 
bnt  be  a  guid  man,  considering  what  a 
Bon  he's  been  to  me." 

"He  will  bo  very  well  off,"  said 


Mrs.  Laurie;  "and  poor  little  July 
goes  away  next  month,  does  she? 
Has  Jenny  come  in  yet,  Menie  ?  We 
have  scarcely  had  time  to  settle  in  oar 
new  house,  Mrs.  Lithgow ;  but  I  will 
remember  your  kind  offer,  and  thank 
you.  How  dark  the  night  grows — and 
It  looks  like  snow." 

"I'll  have  to  be  gaun  my  ways," 
said  the  visitor,  rising;  it's  a  lane- 
some  road,  and  I'm  no  heeding  about 
leaving  my  house,  and  a'  the  grand 
new  things  Johnnie's  sent  me,  their 
lane  in  the  dark.  I'll  bid  you  good 
night,  ladies,  kindly,  and  I'm  real 
blithe  to  see  you  in  the  countryside 
again." 

She  was  gone,  and  the  room  fell 
into  a  sudden  hush  of  silence,  broken 
by  nothing  but  the  faint  rustling  of  a 
moved  hand,  or  the  fall,  now  and 
then,  of  ashes  on  the  hearth.  The 
bustle  and  excitement  of  the  "flit- 
ting "  were  over — ^the  fu«t  pleasure  of 
being  home  in  then-  own  country  was 
past.  Grey  and  calm  their  changed 
fate  came  down  upon  them,  with  no 
ideal  softening  of  its  everyday  reali- 
ties. This  sliding  panel  here  opens 
upon  their  bed ;  tms  little  table  serves 
all  purposes  of  living ;  these  four  dim 
walls,  and  heavy  raftered  roof,  shut 
in  their  existence,  '^ow,  through  the 
clear  frosty  air  without,  a  merry  din 
breaks  into  the  stillness.  It  is  little 
Davie  from  the  cothouse  over  the  way. 
who  has  just  escaped  from  the  hands 
which  were  preparing  him  for  rest, 
and  dares  brothers  and  sisters  in  a 
most  willing  race  after  him,  thetr 
heavy  shoes  ringing  upon  the  beaten 
way.  Now  you  hear  them  coming 
back  again,  leading  the  truant  home, 
and  by-and-by  all  the  urchins  are 
asleep,  and  the  mother  closes  the  ever 
open  door.  So  good  night  to  life  and 
human  fellowship.  Now — ^none  within 
sight  or  hearing  of  us,  save  Jenny 
humming  a  broken  song,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wooden  partition,  which, 
sooth  to  say,  is  Jenny's  bed — ^we  are 
left  alone. 

Menie,  bending,  in  her  despondent 
attitude,  over  the  fire,  which  throvrs 
down,  now  and  then,  these  ashy  flakes 
upon  the  hearth— our  mother,  pausing 
from  her  work,  to  bend  her  wevy 
brow  upon  her  hand.  So  very  still, 
so  chill  and  forsaken.  Not  one  heart 
in  all   the  world,  except   the   three 
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wluch  beat  under  this  thatched  roof, 
to  give  an3rthing  but  a  passing  thought 
to  us  or  our  fate ;  and  nothing  to  look 
to  but  this  even  path,  winding  away 
over  the  desolate  lands  of  poverty  into 
the  skies. 

Into  the  skies! — woe  for  us,  and 
oar  dreary  human  ways,  if  it  were  not 
for  that  blessed  continual  horizon  line ; 
BO  we  do  what  we  have  not  been  used 
to  do  before — we  read  a  sad  devout 
chapter  together,  and  have  a  faltering 
prayer;  and  then  for  silence  and  dark- 
ness and  rest. 

Say  nothing  to  your  child,  good 
mother,  of  the  bitter  thoughts  that 
crowd  upon  you,  as  you  close  your 
eyes  upon  the  wavering  fire-light,  and 


listen,  in  this  stillness,  to  all  llw 
stealthy  steps  and  touches  of  the 
wakeful  night.  Say  nothing  to  your 
mother,  Menie,  of  the  tears  wfaidi 
steid  down  between  yoor  cheek  and 
your  pillow,  as  you  turn  your  fiace  to 
the  wail.  What  might  have  been — 
what  midit  have  been ;  is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  Keep  from  thinking  of  that! 
for  even  Jenny  mutters  to  hersdf,  as 
she  lies  wakefuUy  contemplating  the 
glow  of  her  gathered  fire — mutters  to 
herself,  with  an  indignant  fuif,  and 
hard-drawn  breath,  *'I  wish  her 
muckle  pleasure  of  her  will:  she's 
gotten  her  will :  and  I  wadna  say  but 
she  minds  him  now — a  bonnie  lad  like 
yon !" 


CHRONOLOGICAL   CURI06ITIB6  :    WHAT  SHALL   WE   OOLLSCT I 


Is  knowledge,  like  Saturn,  destined 
to  devour  her  own  masculine  offspring, 
and  leave  only  the  weak  to  live  to 
propagato  follies  ?  If  Common  Sense, 
the  strong  bom,  has  escaped,  it  is  be- 
cause Knowledge  has  been  deceived, 
like  Saturn,  with  a  stone,  not  very 
easy  of  digestion,  nor  promising  to 
add  much  to  her  substance.  But  this 
survivor,  Common  Sense,,  has  the 
effeminate  yet  numerous  progeny  to 
contend  with,  who,  with  a  busy  im- 
pertinence, multiply  absurdities,  and 
put  them  forth  under  the  glorifying 
name  of  their  parent,  Knowledge.  We 
rejoice,  therefore,  to  see  a  laudable 
attempt  being  made  to  rescue  know- 
ledge from  the  cramming  in  of  uncom- 
mon and  worthless  things,  and  to 
substitute  for  the  people's  use  a  know- 
ledge of  **  common  things."  And  we 
hope  an  aggregate  admtion  of  the 
bone  and  muscle  of  a  little  more  com- 
mon honesty,  and  true  genuine  natu- 
ral feeling,  wUl  be  the  result  of  the 
wholesomer  food.  The  people  have 
been  long  enough  imposed  on  by  false 
titles;  or  the  ''Useful  Knowledge," 
the  pretence  of  the  age,  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  resort  had  to  a  very 
useless  substitute. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  we  read 
the  question  and  answer  scheme  of  an 
examination  of  a  retired  village  school, 
consisting  of  labourers'  children ;  one 
of  the  questions  being,  ''What  is 
chronology r     "What  is  its  deriva- 


tion T  Answer,  "Derived  fixma  two 
Greek  words,"  &«.  Will  any  one 
think  that  children  so  taught  become 
wiser  or  better  ?  This  may  not  be  an 
isolated  instance.  It  seems  posaaUe 
that  chronology  may  become  rather 
too  faahionable  a  study,  and  engage 
a  host  of  collectors  of  valueless  no- 
things. The  neglected  science  has 
certainly  some  arrears  to  make  up. 
Some  few  years  ago  we  were  authori- 
tatively told  that  "History"  is  no- 
thing out  an  "  old  Alnumac"  Since 
which  time.  History  and  her  sister, 
Chronology,  have  lieen  discarded  ser- 
vants'—out of  place,  and  glad  to  pick 
up  a  few  pence  here  and  there  as  diar- 
women,  in  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends 
of  comers,  to  sweep  away  time-col- 
lected dust  and  rubbish.  Their  in- 
dustry seems  likely  to  be  rewarded  at 
last.  A  few  of  the  old  worshippers, 
taking  advantage  of  this  exhaustion 
of  "useful  knowledge,"  benevolently 
lend  them  a  helping  hand,  and  are 
trying  to  persuade  the  public  that  the 
dust  was  gold  dust,  or  better  than 
gold  dust,  and  the  rubbish  a  treasure, 
and  advising  that  it  should  all  be 
swept  in  again — and  where  1 — into 
our  National  Gallery!  and  doubtless 
their  next  step  will  be  to  appoint  a 
Parliamentary  Commission,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  it,  as 
of  issuing  treatises  and  lectures  upon 
the  value  and  national  importance  of 
this  now-old  treasure  trove.     So  that 
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the  public  may  look  to  this,  that,  in- 
atead  of  haying  their  eyes  gratified  by 
the  beauties  of  art,  they  will  be  di»- 
guated  with  its  deformities;  while 
their  heads  will  be  so  stuffed  with  its 
history,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a 
thought  of  its  excellence,  or  a  senti- 
ment to  be  derived  from  it. 

Let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed  at 
the  very  mention  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery. We  are  not  about  to  inflict  upon 
him  the  evidence  in  the  Blue  Book 
respecting  the  picture-cleaning,  the 
doings  and  misdoings  of  trust^is,  the 
**  discrepancies"  of  opinions  and  state- 
ment of  facts,  the  faults  of  a  system 
which  is  inconsistently  at  once  con- 
demned and  recommended  for  con- 
tinuance, the  labyrinth  of  question 
and  answer  leading  to  no  conclusion, 
the  blame  here  and  the  flattenr  there, 
the  unwilling  admissions,  ana  unre- 
served condemnations:  most  people 
we  see  are  perhaps  inclined  to  l^lieve, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  that  a  **big 
book  is  a  bi^  evil."  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, intend  m  this  place  to  reopen  the 
discussion  which  made  the  suoject  of 
our  former  papers. 

The  difficulty  under  which  the  Com- 
mission Uboured  was  visible  from  the 
beginning.  The  trustees  had  approved 
of  the  deaning.  The  task  of  very 
decidedly  conoemning  this  approval 
was  naturally  distasteful ;  therefore, 
what  is  too  evidently  wron?  is  charged 
upon  a  ^system,"  while  the  honour- 
able personages  are  praised  and  flat- 
tered as  if  mey  had  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it 

The  case  must  for  a  while  rest  where 
it  is,  and  we  should  have  waited  with 
patience  the  leisure  of  our  now  busy 
Parliament  for  its  resumption,  were 
it  not  that  a  very  grievous  mischief  is 
left  in  the  Blue  Book,  where  it  meets 
with  much  favour,  to  be  taken  up  and 
made  the  key-note,  the  first  and  last 
principle  of  every  future  discussion 
respecting  a  national  gallery.  It 
might  be  thought  that,  after  thirty 
years  of  its  establishment,  we  should 
not  have  now  to  come  to  the  question, 
what  a  national  gallery  should  be. 
But  so  it  is.  There  has  been  as  yet 
no  "fixed  principle,"  we  are  told 
upon  which  a  national  collection  is  to 
be  formed.  We  have  no  charge  to 
bring  against  the  trustees  on  that 
account;  indeed,  yr^  rejoice  that  they 


had  no  fixed  principle,  if  by  fixed 
princifde  is  meant  such  scheme  and 
system  as  we. see  pertinaciously  and 
insinuatingly  urged  upon  the  public 
notice  in  parts  of  the  evidence,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  appendix  of 
t^s  voluminous  Report 

We  give  our  reader  credit  for  good 
tasto  and  common  sense,  and  doubt 
not  he  will  think  it;  sufficient  that  a 
national  gallery  should  consist  of  good 

S'ctures — ^the  best  that  are  to  be  had. 
ut  no:  common  sense  is  too  unre- 
fined for  this  knowledge-age,  and  good 
taste  is  of  private  purve^orship,  and 
of  very  little  importance  m  forming  a 
public  collection.  However  absurd 
this  may  seem  to  be  we  assure  tiie 
reader  that  it  is  an  idea  put  forth 
with  a  good  deal  of  authority,  and 
perhaps  no  little  presumption,  on  the 
yKtt  of  some  of  its  advocates ;  we  see 
Its  dressing  up  hito  a  substantial 
image  of  magnitude,  and  mean  to  iA» 
up  the  ding  and  the  stone,  and  do 
battle  with  it  There  are  always  a 
multitude  of  dilettanti  who,  loading 
their  memories  with  names,  love  to 
talk  with  apparent  learning  about  art, 
and  yet  have  little  feelmff  for  its  real 
excellences.  To  such,  a  history  of  art 
is  better  than  art  itself.  They  would 
make  a  national  gallery  a  lumber- 
house  of  chronological  curiosities. 
They  have  a  perverse  love  for  system 
and  arrangement:  very  good  things 
in  their  proper  places,  and  with  mo- 
deration, keeping  a  very  subordinate 
position,  not  without  value  in  a  na- 
tional galleiy;  but  the  value  is  little 
indeed,  if  put  in  any  degree  in  com^ 
petition  with  what  should  be  the  great 
prinuiry  aim — to  gather  together  the 
finest  works  of  the  best  pamters.  The 
chronological  arrangement  should  be 
the  after-thought,  arismg  out  of  what 
we  possess,  not  directing  the  first 
choice.  This  whim  of  the  dilettanti 
school  is  not  new  with  us.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  1836 — and  is  repeated  in  the  pre- 
sent Report 

''The  intelligent  publki  of  this 
country  are  daily  becoming  more  alive 
to  the  truth,  wluch  has  long  been  re- 
cognised by  other  enlightened  nations, 
that  the  arts  of  design  cannot  be  pro- 
perly studied  or  rightly  appredated 
by  means  of  insulated  specimens 
alone;  that,  in  order  to  undorstnd 
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or  profit  by  the  great  works,  either  of 
ancient  or  modern  schools  of  art,  it  is 
necessary  to  contemplate  the  genius 
which  produced  them,  not  merely  in 
its  final  results,  but  in  the  mode  of  its 
operation — in  its  rise  and  process,  as 
well  as  in  its  perfection.  A  just  ap- 
preciation of  Italian  painting  can  as 
little  be  obtained  from  an  exclusire 
study  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  Titian, 
or  Corresgio,  as  a  critical  knowledge 
of  English  poetry  from  the  perusal  of 
a  few  of  its  masterpieces.  What 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  are  to  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  Giotto  and  Mas- 
saccio  are  to  the  great  masters  of  the 
Florentine  school :  and  a  national 
gallery  would  be  as  defective  without 
adequate  specimens  of  both  styles  of 
painting,  as  a  national  library  with- 
out specimens  of  both  styles  of  poetry. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  render  the 
British  National  Gallery  worthy  the 
name  it  bears,  your  committee  think 
that  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  collection  should 
be  expended  with  a  view  not  merely 
of  exhibiting  to  the  public  beautiful 
works  of  art,  but  of  instructing  the 
people  in  the  history  of  that  art,  and 
of  the  age  in  which,  and  the  men  by 
whom,  those  works  were  produced.** 

There  is  bat  little  said  here  in 
many  words,  and  that  little  based 
upon  an  erroneous  presumption.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  'intelligent 
public*'  are  becoming  alive  to  **the 
truth,**  which  is  a  fallacy,  that  they 
cannot  profit  by  groat  works  without 
having  before  them  the  previous  fail- 
ures, experiments,  and  imbecilities 
of  the  earlier  practitioners  in  art. 
If  the  public  have  any  intelligence  at 
all,  they  will  appreciate  the  **  Ma- 
donna de  Sisto,'*  for  instance,  without 
disgusting  their  eyes  with  sudi  Byzan- 
tine  ''specimens*'  as  that  shown  to 
Mr.  Curzon  m  the  monastery,  where 
the  monk  in  his  strange  ignorance 
inquired  if  **all  women  were  like 
that?'  Nor  is  the  parallelism  be- 
tween poetry  and  painting  here  for- 
tunate. For,  besides  that  books  may 
sleep  on  shelves  and  not  offend,  and 
pictures  (for  the  purpose  intended) 
must  obtrude  themselves  on  the  eye, 
we  do  not  see  that  Chaucer  and 
Spenser  at  all  bear  the  relation  to 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  that  Giotto 
and  Massacio  do  to  the  great  mas- 


ters of  the  Florentine  school.  All 
these  were  men  of  great,  mosUy  inde- 
pendent genius,  worthy  of  galleries 
and  libraries  for  then:  own  sakcs. 
But  they  are  here  placed  aa  screens  to 
hide  the  chronological  deformities  be- 
hind thorn.  The  "not  merely  exhi- 
biting to  the  public  beautiful  works  of 
art**  would  seem  to  infer,  to  give  any 
force  to  the  passage,  that  not  only  the 
painters  Giotto  and  Massaccio  had  no 
''beautiful  works,"  but  thai  Chaucer 
and  Spenser  were  poor  poets,  having 
no  beauties,  and  no  other  or  little 
merit  but  that  of  being  the  warning 
pcrcursors  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
to  enable  them  to  eschew  their  faults. 

The  committee  very  cautiously  ab- 
stained from  defining  any  chronologi- 
cal limits,  for  we  are  not  to  infer  t£u 
they  are  to  begin  with  Giotto.  How- 
ever they  may  consider  him  the 
founder  of  the  Italian  school,  the  ap- 
pendix shows  that  the  Byzantine  and 
very  early  Italian  art  (if  to  be  obtained) 
are  desired  specunens.  "The  speci- 
mens more  especially  fitted  for  a  gal- 
lery of  paintings  commence  with  mov- 
able pamtings  on  wood,  by  the  By- 
zantines, representing  the  Madonna 
and  child,  single  figures  of  saints,  and 
sometimes  extensive  compositions  on 
a  minute  scale,"  goin^  back  even  to 
the  ninth  century,  and  so  to  the  ear- 
lier Italian  "influenced  by  Byzantine 
art."  And  more  decidedly  to  show  the 
mere  chronological  object,  it  is  added 
"  In  the  case  of  works  without  nam^ 
or  inscribed  with  names  before  un- 
known, the  test  of  artistic  merit  must 
chiefly  determine  the  question  of  eti- 
gibility.'*  Artistic  merit  only  in  these 
cases,  and  then  "chiefly"  so  that  in 
other  cases  names  are  everything. 

And  all  this  is  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  people,  not  in  art  but 
in  the  history  of  art,  which  may  be 
quite  well  enough  learnt  from  blooks 
by  the  curious,  or  in  some  museum  of 
curiosities,  better  than  in  a  national 
gallery,  where  the  real  and  proper  in- 
struction would  only  be  hindered  by 
the  sight  of  things  antagonistic  to  any 
beauty.  We  do  not  doubt  that  this 
idea,  carried  out,  would  lead  to  a  pic- 
torial chronological  mania,  if  it  does 
not  commence  with  it,  not  unlike  the 
Biblomania,  over  in  search  of  worica, 
onl^  rare  because  worthless.  Such  a 
national  £^ery  aa  this  scheme  con- 
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templatM  would  be  the  exhibition  of 
a  pictorial  Dimciad,  in  which  we  hope 
the  ver(B  effigies  of  the  first  schemers 
and  promoters  would  not  be  omitted, 
that  some  future  satirist  may  give  them 
also  their  merited  immortality.    Why 
cannot  a  committee  upon  a  national 
frallery  confine  themselves  to  the  ob- 
jects for  the   consideration  of  which 
ihey  are  appointed,  and  not  run  need- 
lessly into  the  duties  of  an  educational 
committee,  and  talk  of  instnuUionf  when 
the     preservation    and    advantageous 
exhibition  of  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity and  fine  art  **  possessed  by  the 
nation*'  are  what  they  are  required  to 
give    their    attention  to?      There  is 
enough  to  be  done  in  the  line  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  no  need  of  bewilder- 
ing   themselves    or    the    public,   led 
astray  by  this  ignis  fatuus  of  a  chro- 
nological  whim.    We  are   weary  of 
the  daily  cant;  everything  is   to  be 
inslruclum,  works  of  art  are  to   be 
"specimens."      Michael   Angelo,  Ra- 
phael, Correggio,  are  to  be  known  only 
by  and  as  "  specimens."  The  "  people 
must  be  ever  in  a  worry  of  knowledge, 
fi^ng  about  from  specimen  to  speci- 
men; it  is  for  knowledge  alone  they 
are   to  come   to  a  national  galley — 
we  hear  nothing  of  enjoyment,  of  an 
indulgence  in  the  repose  of  taste ;  and 
we   do  sometimes   smile,  in  turning 
over  the   leaves  of  the   Blue   Book, 
when  meeting  with  much  talk  about 
instructing  the   people,  and  turn  our 
thoughts  for  a  moment  to  the  happy 
"  specimens "  of  instruction  tlie  walls 
of  our  or  any  National  Gallery  exhi- 
bit.   Is  moral  instruction  or  art  in- 
struction  to   be  gathered   in   by  the 
people's    eyes,    with   their   astonish- 
ment at  ^  Susanna  and  the   Elders," 
and  that  other  Guide  purposely  pur- 
chased as  a  companion  to  it,  the  "•  Lot 
and  his  daughters  ?"  very  costly  speci- 
mens of  instruction,  the  one  amount- 
ing to  £1680,  the  other  £1260,  and 
neither  thought  very  good  specunens 
for  instruction  in  art — not  that  the  se- 
vere criticism  upon  Guide  in  tlie  evi- 
dence is  quite  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
great  flustering  "  Rape  of  the  Sabines" 
IS  not  of  very  nice  instruction,  perhaps, 
either  in  morals  or  art.    There  are  the 
''  Three  naked  Goddesses"  by  Rubens, 
to  whom  the  caterers  of  public  instruc- 
tion took  the  part  of  Paris,  and  threw 
the  golden  apple,  and  a  very  large  one 
roL.  Lzxr.  28 


too ; — ^what  are  theur  Flemish  nudities 
to  teach?  A  stem  moralist  showed 
his  insulted  purity  by  dashing  one 
ofiendin^  specimen  to  atoms. 

We  do  not,  however,  profess  to  be 
such  purists  as  to  desire  an  irruption 
into  the  Gallery  of  a  mob  of  mad  Sa^ 
yonarolas,  not  easily  gathered  together 
in  these  Latter-day-Saints'  times 
knowing  as  we  do  the  real  why  and 
wherefore  of  collecting;  yet  we  cannot 
but  smile  at  the  pretence  of  instruction, 
which  is  sometunes  put  upon  moral, 
and  sometimes  shifted  to  pictorial, 
grounds.  But  there  is  a  class  of  pic- 
tures we  could  wish  to  see  more  sought 
after — ^pictures  of  a  pure  sentiment 
It  is  true  they  are  rare,  in  comparison 
to  those  of  a  far  other  diameter ;  but 
they  are  the  most  precious  and  the 
reaUy  improving.  Nevertheless,  at 
once  to  |ret  rid  of  this  pretence  and 
sliam  of  instruction,  we  would  ask,  to 
whom  are  such  works  of  sentiment 
precious,  and  whom  are  they  likely 
to  improve? — Certainly  not  the  mul- 
titude, who  would  look  at  them  with 
indifference,  and  pass  them  by.  They 
are  precious  to  cultivated  minds  and 
pure  tastes :  minds  which,  either  from 
natural  dullness  or  evil  habits,  can- 
not receive,  or  even  admit,  the  per- 
ception of  common  vu-tues,  will  be 
altogether  untouched  by  their  pie- 
tori^  representations.  Fortunately, 
there  are  enough  works  of  a  simply 
pleasing  character,  that  excite  little 
emotion,  and  none  of  a  high  caste,  bo 
that,  to  a  certain  degree,  those  may 
be  gratified,  and  receive  a  pleasure, 
who  will  neither  receive  mstruction 
nor  improvement  from  a  national 
gallery.  And  it  is  this  modicum  of 
pleasure  to  all  which  justifies  expen- 
diture for  a  national  gallery.  The 
real,  solid  benefit,  delight,  and  im- 
provement are  very  great,  but  they 
are  the  luxury  of  the  few. 

It  must  be  that  the  multitudes  go 
to  such  an  exhibition  more  from  curi- 
osity  than  from  any  love  of  art  Nor 
is  love  of  art  likely,  in  the  first  place, 
to  be  thei-e  implanted;  for  m  most 
cases,  a  certain  love  of  art,  commenc- 
ing, perhaps,  with  a  mere  love  of  imi- 
tation, precedes  taste — that  percep- 
tion of  what  is  good.  If  we  were  to 
collect  only  for  Sie  masses,  we  should 
have  a  very  worthless  gallery.  Nor 
would  ^  the  people"  ever  even  leani, 
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from  a  chronological  collection,  that 
history  of  art,  which  it  seems,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  so  de- 
sirable to  teach  them.  Art,  which  is 
not  valued  for  itself,  will  not,  in  gene- 
ral, be  valued  for  its  history;  and 
without  the  love  for  itself,  a  know- 
ledge of  its  history  is  nothing  but 
pedantrjr.  High  art  is  a  common 
prate ;  it  is  in  every  one's  mouth,  but 
m  very  few  hearts.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  find  the  "  reason  why."  High  art 
treats  of  high  and  noble  sentiments, 
of  generous  actions,  fortitude,  patience, 
snbume  endurance--all  that  is  great 
and  good,  and  pure — all  tending  to  a 
real  "elevated  taste."  If  it  be  true 
that  "Similis  simili  gaudet,**  the  re- 
cipients of  delight  from  this  High  art 
fihould,  in  some  degree  at  least,  oe  re- 
cipients of  these  high  virtues  them- 
selves. It  must  be  a  large  nature  for 
High  art  Such  a  nature  may  not 
always  be  good;  but  if  it  be  large 
even  if  it  m  viciously  great,  it  may 
be  possible  that  it  will  have  a  percep- 
tion of  what  is  great  in  art,  though  it 
may  lose  its  finer  qualities.  But  nar- 
row and  utterly  selfish  minds  are  al- 
together out  of  art's  pale.  There  are 
decrees  of  narrow-mmdedness  and  of 
selfishness,  and  there  is  a  condition 
which  may  be  free  from  these  vices, 
'et  of  no  very  elevated  virtue.  We 
io  not  wish  to  put  all  our  fellow-men 
in  the  worst  category,  but  we  do 
maintain  that  there  is  a  general  lack 
of  moral  training— of  moral  habit — and 
not  confined  to  one  branch  of  society, 
which  operates  as  a  bar  to  tiie  ac- 
quirement of  a  real  taste  for  art  We 
hve  in  too  mercenary  an  age.  There 
18  too  great  a  worship  of  mere  money ; 
there  is  cold  calculation  where  there 
should  be  feeling.  The  romance  of 
life  is  a  term  of  contempt.  What  is 
useful  supersedes  what  is  good.  Take 
classes  with  their  characteristics,  and 
see  if  they  be  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  Parliamentary 
eiass  have  established  new  maxims. 
Expediency  has  taken  the  place  of 
honour,  and  perhaps  of  integrity.  To 
say  one  thing  and  mean  another  not 
omj  meets  with  no  reprobation,  but 
is  justified  and  applauded.  States- 
men make  sham  speeches  and  false 
promises;  politicians  bribe  and  are 
bribed.  Is  It  likely  that  High  art, 
whose  essential  being  is  good,  great, 
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and  noble,  and,  beyond  all,  truth, 
should  find  a  real  love  among  sucht 
We  deny  not  exceptions,  we  speak 
of  that  which  prevails.  View  the 
large  and  important  class,  the  manu- 
facturing, the  great  fabricators  of 
wealth — ^they  are  encouragers  of  art, 
but  of  what  quality  ?  Shiu!  they  who 
thicken  their  cotton  goods  with  flour, 
to  give  them  a  deceitful  substance; 
shall  the  common  traders,  who  adul- 
terate everything,  whether  it  be  what 
we  put  in  our  mouths  or  on  our  backs 
— ^nay,  to  a  fearful  extent  even  the 
drugs,  for  the  lack  of  whose  genuineness 
nuserable  sufferers  die — shall  these, 
we  say,  stand  with  delight  before 
the  grand  dignity  wherewith  Michael 
Angelo  has  emoodied  our  common 
nature;  or  before  the  pure  "Spoza- 
litio"  of  Raffaelle;  or,  to  come  to  a 
^  specimen**  in  our  National  Gallery, 
berore  the  lovely  countenance  of  the 
pure-minded  St  Catherine,  beaming 
with  every  grace  of  truth,  of  love,  of 
faith,  and  of  fortitude,  that  appears 
too  much  natural  instinct  to  have 
the  effort  of  strength  ?  Will  they, 
whose  pursuits  are  me  material  things 
of  a  material  world,  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment to  receive  one  impression  that 
shall  produce  an  unusual  awful 
thought,  before  the  solemn  miracle, 
the  "Raising  of  Lazarus"  of  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo  ?  No  one  will  deny 
that  there  is  but  little  feeling  for 
works  of  this  kind ;  and  that  there  is 
so  little,  characterises  our  utilitarian 
times. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  notice 
what  is  said  in  the  bod^  of  the  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  this  chronologi- 
cal principle.  The  questioning  is  not 
very  extensive,  and  was,  peibaps, 
purposely  limited.  J.  Dennistoun, 
Esq.,  is  examined,  and  says,  ^  The  only 
further  observation  I  would  venture 
to  make  is  the  extreme  desirableness 
of  something  like  an  arrangement  of 
the  pictures.  I  believe  that  is  a  mat- 
ter felt  to  be  so  important  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  speak  upon 
It.  I  think  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment in  schools  is  desirable;  but,  in 
the  meanwhile  as  that  would  be  to- 
tally fanpossible  in  the  present  build- 
ing, I  think,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
arrangement  of  the  pictures  might  be 
made  chronologically,  without  refer- 
ence to  schools,— even  that  wouki  be 
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a  step.**  We  observe  that  Mr.  Dennis- 
toun  subsequently,  as  if  alarmed  at 
the  chronological  prospect,  very  much 
qualifies  this  his  opinion.  To  Question 
6901,  he  says:  ''I  have  already  stated 
that  I  think  they  should  omit  no  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  obtaining  any 
monument  illustrative  of  the  progress 
of  art  in  any  school,  such  as  pictures 
authenticated  by  signature  or  date, 
and  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  ^)e- 
dmens  of  art  of  that  period.  But  I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should, 
in  the  first  place,  bestow  their  atten- 
tion and  dedicate  theb*  funds  to  that 
more  particularly  interesting  and  valu- 
able period  of  Italian  art,  which  I  have 
already  considered  in  the  course  of 
my  evidence."  This  puts  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  happily  a  little 
more  in  the  background.  As  might 
have  been  expect^  from  the  accom- 
Wished  and  learned  author  of  the 
Ihikes  of  Urhinoy  we  find  in  Mr.  Den- 
nistoun  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  im- 
mediate predecessors  of  Raffisielle,  but 
he  has  no  very  long  list;  he  only 
mentions  twenty  whose  works  should 
be  collected,  not  merely  on  account  of 
their  historical  relation  to  Raifaelle, 
but  for  their  merit 

No  one  is  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Italian  schools 
than  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  both  as  an 
artistic  critic  and  histt)rical  scholar. 
He  is  (Q.  6512)  consulted  with  regard 
to  chronological  arrangement.  He 
cvidentiy  fears  the  subdivisions  of  the 
whimsical  process.  Q.  6516 :  **  Would 
you  then  propose  to  arrange  the  Italian 
school  in  a  chronological  series  as  a 
whole,  or  would  you  subdivide  it  into 
separate  schools  ?" — ^  I  would  certainly 
not  separate  the  schools  needlessly; 
but  I  would  not  take  out  the  finest 
works  and  put  them  apart."  Q.  6015 : 
•*  Then  you  do  not  approve  of  having 
aeparate  apartments  for  paintings  of 
the  Venetian,  Florentine,  and  other 
sdiools  1" — ^**  I  see  no  objections  to  a 
separation,  but  I  do  not  see  that  there 
would  be  anything  gained  by  having  a 
mere  historical  series  independent  of 
merit" 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  influence 
of  Sir  Charies,  deservedly  great,  will 
not  tend  to  turning  our  National  Gal- 
lery into  an  hospital  of  invalids  and 
imbeciles.  We  now  come  to  Mr. 
Dyce's  evidence.      Q.   7471:    "You 


have  also,  in  your  published  work, 
made  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  historical  and 
chronological  principle  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  collection r — "I  have 
touched  on  the  subject  very  slightly, 
though  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
primary  rule  in  the  formation  of 
the  National  Gallery,  that  the  his- 
torical arranffement  of  the  works 
should  be  had  regard  to."  Q.  7472 : 
*^  You  insisted  that  an  endeavour 
should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  show  the  origin  and  progress 
of  a  school  of  art,  independently 
of  showing  the  excellence  of  its  high- 
est and  most  perfect  work?" — "Yes." 
As  Mr.  Dyce^s  pamphlet,  a  Letter  ad- 
dressed^ by  permission^  to  H.R.H,  the 
Prince  AlherU  K.O,i  may  bo  con- 
sidered tiie  first,  and  perhaps  author- 
ised, movement  towards  the  fully 
setting  up  the  chronolomcal  system, 
we  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  our 
comments  more  at  large;  preliminary 
to  which  it  may  be  useful  to  show  the 
reader  the  number  of  pamters  in  the 
several  lists  furnished  in  the  Appen- 
dix, which,  we  are  yet  told,  is  hnper- 
fect — ^m  fact,  deficient,  by  many  omis- 
sions ;  so  that  the  actual  lists — as  the 
mania  of  making  fresh  acquisitions 
would  become  very  restless  and  busy 
— would  be  possibly  doubled  and  tre- 
bled. Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  in  his 
suggestions  in  the  Appendix,  not  very 
strenuously,  we  think,  notices  the 
object,  keeping  it  somewhat  subordi- 
nate; and  we  discover  here  why  Mr. 
Dyce  has  dedicated  his  letter,  by  per- 
mission, to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Albert 
"  The  idea  of  a  catalogue  of  the  mas- 
ters, who  might  sooner  or  later  be 
represented  in  a  national  gallery,  has 
occurred  to  many ;  but  the  actual  for- 
mation of  such  a  list  has  only  been 
recently  undertaken,  according  to  a 
plan  suggested  by  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert,  and  for  His  Royal 
Highness'  use.  With  reference  to 
thai  list,  I  may  add,  that  the  cata^ 
logue  of  the  Italian  masters  was  pre- 
pared by  myself,  and  that  relating  to- 
the  other  schools  by  Mr.  Womum. 
The  series  cannot  be  considered  com- 
plete ;  there  are  probably  both  omia- 
sions  and  redundancies ;  but  it  may,  at 
least,  be  taken  as  the  ground-work  for 
such  a  guide."  We  find  the  lists  fbr 
this  chronological  collection  to  contaiJi 
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(tho  Byzantme  cariosities  not  includ- 
ed) one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-five  names,  and  It  is  probable 
that  as  many  more  might  be  collected. 
So  that  these  specimens,  if  even  con- 
fined to  one  for  each  name,  would 
very  soon  exhaust  the  public  purse, 
and  possibly  so  disgust  the  nation,  by 
their  e^diibition,  as  to  cause  a  stop- 
page of  supply  for  a  national  gallery. 
Seeing  this  array  of  names,  Mr.  I>yce 
may  well  add,  when  he  asks,  "What 
ought  a  national  collection  of  pictures 
to  be  ?"  —  "  extensiveness  will,  I 
think,  suggest  itself  as  one  of  those 
characteristics." 

We  are  not  denying  that  catalogues 
of  this  kmd  are  of  value — ^far  from  it; 
they  are  parts  of  the  history  of  Art ; 
but  surely  a  dictionary  of  painters  is 
one  thing  and  a  collection  of  pictures 
another.  An  army  and  a  navy  list  are 
valuable  documents,  but  would  be 
rather  unwieldy  national  incumbrances 
if  accompanied  by  each  individual's 
portrait  at  full  length — especially  view- 
ing the  collection,  as  is  the  case  witii 
this  galley  scheme,  "independentiy  of 
merit.''  It  may  be  well  said,  that  it 
is  absurd  to  think  of  such  a  scheme 
with  our  present  building;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  site  of  suf- 
ficient area  for  these  specimens  by 
thousands,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide for  the  increase  at  the  present 
ratio  of  art  propagation. 

We  proceed  to  consider  Mr.  Dyce's 

Cphlet,  or  letter — happily  not  very 
J — ^for  we  have  seldom  met  with 
80  much  serious  nonsense  in  so  few 
pages.  He  blunders  on  the  very 
threshold  of  his  work ;  for,  as  shown, 
he  makes  extensiveness  a  chanicter- 
istic,  whereas  it  must  be  but  the  acci- 
dent of  finding  good  thinks  to  collect. 
He  considers  it  as  a  museum,  having 
evidently  in  view  a  collection  of  curi- 
osities, the  thing  above  all  others  a 
National  Gallery  should  not  be. 
"  Then,  again,  as  ovei^  collection  has 
in  view  some  definite  purpose,  the 
systematic  fulfilment  of  that  purpose 
on  the  nrost  enlarged  basis — ^in  other 
words,  systematic  arrangement,  and 
a  whcieness  or  completeness  in  rela- 
tion ^o  its  particular  purpose,  seem 
necessary  to  the  idea  of  a  national 
collection."  Words,  words,  words  I 
all  to  envelop  a  commonplace  truth 
*'  that  no  one  need  be  told.    Of  course, 


every  man,  woman,  and  child,  hav- 
ing a  "^  purpose,"  should  suit  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  to  it.    If  the  man  had 
been  destined  to  manufacture  small- 
clothes instead  of  writing  about  art, 
he  wouldn't  begin  at  the  wrong  end, 
and  stitch  on  the  buttons  before  he 
had  cut  out  his  shapes.    Of  course, 
he  would  have  had  his  arrangement 
and  his  "  chronological"  measure  too, 
and  not  put  the  boy's  fit  on  the  aged 
father.    There  is  no  end  to  writing  in 
this  style ;  there  may  be,  if  a  writer 
pleases,  miles  of  verbiage  before  reach- 
mpr  a  place  of  rest  of  tolerable  enter- 
tainment, without  any  prospect  of  the 
journey's  end.   Then  he  goes  on  think- 
ing, and  **  thinks"  what  nobody  ever 
doubted:    "I  think  we  may  assume 
that  a  public  museum  ought  to  fulfil 
its  purpose"   (so  ought  a  jupkin) — 
but  more— *' and,  secondly,  that  the 
objects   contained   in   it   ought    not 
merely  to  be  coextensive  with   that 
purpose,  but   illustrate   it  with   the 
greatest  possible  fulness  and  variety ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  collection  ought  to 
be  at  once  extensive  and  complete." 
Extensive  and  complete— or  we  would 
put  it  plainly,  as  with  regard  to  the 
pipkin,  that    care    should    be    taken 
that  as    much  be    put  mto  it  as  it 
will  hold  without  boiling  over,  pre- 
servmg  in  the  simmering  every  va- 
riety  in    the   broth— the   meat,   the 
bone»  the    fat,   and   the  vegetables. 
Notwithstanding  this    his  very  clear 
explanation,    he    immediately    again 
gravely  asks,  "But  what  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  completeness  of  a 
collection  of  pictures  f '    The  reply  to 
this  question  (a  reply  which  may  well 
astonish  any  inquirer)  "  depends  upon 
the  view  we  take  of  its  purpose ;"  that 
is,  to  pursue  our  illustrations,  whether 
the  small-clothes  be  to  be  made  for 
grandson  or  grandfather ;  whether  the 
pipkin  is  to  hold  porridge  for  break- 
fast, or  broth  for  supper.    ^'Now  all, 
I  imagine,  will  agree,  that  the  o^ect 
of  our  National  Gallery  is,  to  afford 
instruction    and  enjoyment"   (a   dis- 
covery which  he  very  shortiy  annihi- 
lates, by  taking  out  the  enjoyment, 
and  making  the  instruction  doubtful) ; 
"  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  institu- 
tion where  the  learned  study  art;,  and 
the  unlearned  ei\joy   it,  where  docfi 
artis  rationetn  inleUigvrU,  indoeti  sen- 
tiuni  volupuuem ;  so  that  we  have  to 
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consider  how  that  instniction  and 
enjoyment  which  the  gallery  is  calcn- 
lated  to  afford  onght  to  be  provided 
for."  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  But  why, 
Mr.  Dyce,  ride  your  poor  hobby-horse 
round  this  circle  t  DonH  you  see  you 
haven't  advanced  ten  paces  beyond 
the  stable  door.  In  fact,  you  have 
said  but  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again;  but  you  have  ti^en  out 
of  the  pack-saddle  a  scrap  of  Latin, 
which,  however  well  it  may  sound, 
and  your  own  hobby  may  prick  up 
his  ears  at  it,  is  really  a  piece  of  arrant 
nonsense ;  mdeed  the  reverse  of  it  is 
(he  truth ;  for  it  is  Me  unlearned,  of 
course,  who  come  to  your  lecture,  that 
they  may  understand  ^^intelligunlf* 
and  the  learned,  the  *^docti^  they  who 
know  something  about  the  matter,  only 
who  can  perceive,  ^serUiuni^  the  "w- 
lufUUem,^  the  pleasure  of  art  But  we 
Baid  Mr.  Dyce  would  annihilate  enjoy- 
ment, and  see  if  he  does  not  do  the 
thing,  and  most  astonishingly.  After 
*  the  passage  last  quoted,  follows: 
**  Now,  if  there  be  any,  and  at  this  time 
of  day  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  very 
few,  who  think  that  the  purpose  of  the 
National^  Gallery  ynl\  be  served  by 
what  in  'popular  phrase  is  termed  *a 
selection  of  the  best  works  of  the  best 
masters' "  (we  rejoice  to  find  so  sen- 
fiible  a  phrase  is  popular),  "'  I  will  sim- 
ply beg  them  to  apply  their  opinion  to 
the  case  of  any  section  of  a  national 
library  to  convince  themselves  how 
utterly  untenable  it  is." 

Now  the  Curiosity  Museum  is  a  li- 
brary, and  a  Museum  of  Curiosities 
and  a  library  are,  ergo,  moulded  into 
one — a'National  Gallery;  whereas  the 
materials  will  not  amalgamate, — not  ono 
is  a  bit  like  the  other.  To  go  on  is 
really  to  get  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  quagmire  of  nonsense,  the  only 
kind  of  depffi  to  be  met  with  in  the 
whole  pam{^et.  It  must  sadly  have 
tired  the  patience  of  hb  Royal  High- 
ness, if  he  did  read  it ;  and  if  Mr.  Dyce 
vn-ote  if  with  any  view  of  giving  his 
Royal  Highness  a  lesson  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  which  was  not  needed, 
he  has  furnished  as  bad  a  '*  specimen" 
as  could  be  well  met  with.  But  to 
the  matter  and  the  argument: — ^"the 
best  works  of  the  best  masters"  is 
83  «lly  an  idea,  he  thinks,  as  to 
supply  a  library  with  the  best  dnu 
matiata,  Shakespeare,  of  course,  in- 


cluded. He  IS  an  advocate  for  the 
worst,  such  as  no  one  would  read-« 
and  why? — ^the  very  sound  of  it  ia 
truly  asinine.  "Would  such  a  pro- 
ceeding'be  tolerated  for  a  single  mo- 
ment? Would  it  be  endured  that 
they,  that  any  body  of  men,  however 
eminent,  should  possess  the  right  to 
withhold  from  the  public  any  attain- 
able materials  for  literary  knowledge 
and  cridcism?" — for  which  purpose 
Mr.  Dyce  does  not  withhold  this 
pamphlet.  His  materials  it  is .  not 
difficult  to  decide.  It  certainly  could 
never  have  been  intended  for  know- 
ledge but  under  the  greatest  mistake; 
supposing  it  then  to  be  for  cridcism, 
we  take  him  at  his  word,  and  indulge 
him  accordiuMy,  or,  as  he  says,  "in 
relation  to  its  particular  purpose.'* 
But  he  is  not  satisfied  yet;  having 
nothing  more  to  say,  he  must  say 
that  nothing  in  more  words.  He  con- 
tinues—" that,  in  fact,  they  should  have 
it  in  their  power"  (that  is,  the  any 
men,  however  eminent)  "actually  or 
virtually  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  authors,  the 
accuracy  of  which  could  only  be  tested 
by  the  very  comparison  which  the 
judgment  has  the  effect  of  preventing. 
Yet  there  is  no  difference  between 
such  a  proceeding  and  the  restriction 
of  the  national  collection  of  pictures  to 
such  works  as  might  happen  to  be  con- 
sidered the  best"  What  a  circular 
jumble  of  words  is  here ! — ^  a  judg- 
ment on  comparative  merits"  not  to  be 
pronounced,  not  to  be  endured  to  be 
pronounced,  because  such  judgment 
has  tiie  effect  of  preventing  the  said 
iudgment,  which  is  here  made  at  once 
both  desirable  and  undesirable. 

The  reader  sees  how  much  nonsense 
may  be  comprised  in  less  than  two 
pages,  for  we  have  not  advanced  fur- 
ther in  the  pamphlet  A  library,  to 
be  a  good  library,  ought  to  contain 
the  veriest  rubbish,  even  Mr  Djrce's 
letter,  because  without  comparison 
therewith  .we  shall  never  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  styles  of  Swift,  and 
Addison,  and  Milton,  nor  Shake- 
speare's dramas,  without  ransacking 
the  "  condemned  cells"  of  Drury  Lane. 
And  when  at  length,  by  these  for- 
bidden comparisons,  we  have  dis- 
covered the  best  works  of  the  best 
masters,  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that 
«*any  men,  however  eminent,"  shov'^ 
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prefer  them  to  the  worst,  or  at  least  that  Ls,  to  pronounce  what  is  good, 
ijl^t  give  the  worst  equal  honour.  Our  what  is  '^  best''  and  ''  of  the  heai^ 
letter-writer  thinks  he  streng^ens  his  and  that  If  proved  best,  we  have  no- 
argument  by  quotations  from  the  evi-  thing  whatever  to  do  with  that  acci- 


dence, which,  if  there  be  anythmg  in 
them,  are  quite  against  him,  for  they 
tend  to  show  that  selection  should  be 
of  the  best :  thus  Mr.  Solly  is  asked, 
Q.  1855 — ^**  Is  it  your  opinion  the  study 
of  these  earlier  masters  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  purer  style  on  the  part  of 
our  own  painters,  than  of  the  later 
and  more  effeminate  school  ?  " — ^^  Cer- 
tainly. I  perfectly  agree  with  the  ques- 
tions that  have  just  been  put  to 
me,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  could 
add  anj^thing  to  them,  as  I  think  they 


dent  We  have  juat  warned  the  pub- 
lie,  by  showing  the  probable  number 
of  specimens  for  this  new  **OId  Curi- 
osity Shop,"  to  be  called  our  National 
Gidlery.  Page  18,  Mr  Dyce  says, 
"  Still,  if  it  be  remembered  that  only 
fifteen  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  koyal  Gallery  of  Berlin  it  pos- 
sessed works  of  all  classes,  from  the 
rude  Byzantine  down  to  productions 
of  tiie  last  century,  to  the  number 
of  nearly  twelve  hundred,  we  need 
entertain  no  great  misgiving  as  to  the 


comprehend  all  that  I  should  have  possibility  of  forming  even  a  very  con- 
thought  of  suggesting  myself  upon  siderable  collection  within  a  moderate 
the  subject."  period."      The    public,  we  hope,  do 

It  would  have  been  surprising  if  entertain  a  very  great  misgiving  of 

Mr.  Solly  had  not  agreed  with  ques-  the  consequences  of  so  frightful  an 

tions  so  manufactured  b^  epithets —  inundation,  especially  as  it  is  to  bcgm 

for  **  purer"  and  *'  effeminate"  make  with  the  rude  Byzantine.    But  as  the 

an  undeniable  difference.    The  ques-  "rude  Byzantine"  may  stand  as  high 

tioner  might  as  well  have  said.  Don't  art,  or  fine  art,  in  comparison  with  still 

you  ^  thmk    good    better    than    bad  1  more  rude  beginnings ;   and  as  anti- 

Don't   you  think  virtue  better  than  quity  lore  is  ever  mcreased  as  it  looks 

vice?     This  is  a  specunen  of  the  art  backward,    and   Ls    not   confined   to 

of  dressing  up  a  false  fact,  to  knock  country,  there  mayv^be  cause  for  mia- 

down  wi^  it  a  true  one;   but  even  giving  whether  there  may  not  be  an 

here  according  to  the  Dycian  theory,  attempt  to  ransack  China  and  Japan 

the  only  earthly  reason  for  preferring  for  new  old  schools— to  discover  pkj- 

the  purer  b  that  it  is  the  earlier;  if  the  ture  mines  in  Peru,  for  monstrosities 

effeminate    had    by   chance    clianged  in  paint  and  design;  for  all  become 

places  with  it,  it  would  have  had  his  legitimate    sources    under    the    ever- 

chronological  post  of  honour.  growing    chronological     mania,    this 

In  this  next  quotation  the  pamph-  outrageous  pedantry  of  the  "The  his- 
leteer  is  intent  on  giving  a  blow  to  toiy  of  Art**  And  here  the  writer  of 
his  compeers  of  the  English  school,  the  pamphlet,  having  perhaps  momen- 
Mr.  peigh  confirms  Mr.  Solly's  view—  tary  misgivmgs  himself  as  to  the  qua- 
le questioned,  Q.  1913:  "  You  say  the  lity  of^e  stuff  to  be  collected,  goes 
more    chaste    works    of   the    Italian  backwards  and  forwards  m  oscillating 

?S       ^   y^"   '®^®''   *^  '^   ^^^^^^  contradictions,  from  best  to  any  spec'^ 

eraj^— "I,  allude  to  that  particular  mens,  and  from  any  specimens  to  best, 


period  so  justly  referred  to  in  the 
questions  put  to  Mr.  Solly."  Q.  1914: 
"  Do  you  mean  the  historical  painters 
who  were  contemporaneous  or  prior 
to  Rafaellel"  — "Yes."       Q.    1915: 


ending  in  such  wise  conclusion  as  he 
generally  comes  to,  that  it  is  "  best"  to 
get  the  "  best"  specimens  we  can,  but 
no  matter  whether  we  get  them  or  not, 
provided  we  get  any.    For  he  insists 


"  you  prefer  these  to  ihe  schools  of  that  the  one  object  La  to  have  "a  col 

Bologna?  "-."Yes:    it    is   a    school  lection  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 

whose  works  we  are  exceedingly  in  art,  and  "  (in  italics)  "  tiie  formation  of 

want  of,  to  enable  us  to  correct  the  it  must  be  undertaken  expressly  with 

tendency  of  the  English  style  towards  that    view."      Moreover,    "secondly, 

weakness  of  design,  effeminacy  of  com-  that  tiiough  it  be  desirable  that  ail 

powUon,  and  flauntiness  of  coloiu-ing."  works  collected  should  be  of  the  hi^h- 

But  Mr.  Dyce  ha^. altogether  forgotten  est  order-that  is  to  say"  (lie  loves^to 

his  own  rule,  that   it  is  not  to  be  explain    himself   tiius    by    duplicate) 

endured  to  give  a  judgment,  &c-  «that  eveiy  master  should  be  reprel 
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sented  by  one  or  more  of  hia  best 
works,  yet  as  such  works    are   not 
essential  to  the  completeness  of  the 
collection,  considered  as  an  historical 
series,  but  serve  rather  to  enrich  it  as 
a  mere  assemblage  of  beautiful  works," 
&c  &c.    Can  anything  show  more 
his  contempt  of  mere  beautiful  works, 
as  in  no  way  being  an  object  in  col- 
lecting?   In  fact,  the  whole  pamphlet 
is  to  recommend,  if  not  to  enforce,  the 
gathering  together  an  enormous  mass 
of  curiosity  lumber,  and  building  a 
labyrinth  of  "Chambers  of  Horrors" 
to  hold  them.    And  it  must  be  taken 
into  aceount    that   this   absurd^  this 
tasteless  scheme,  ia  not  confined  to 
pictures.     It   is    proposed,  in   most 
views    of    our    future    gallery,    that 
statues  are  to  be  added,  and  architec- 
ture is  to  claim  its  due  share  as  one 
of  the  Fine  Arts;  and  where  are  we 
to  begin,  and  where    end?    Is    sta- 
tuary to  find  its  rude  commencement 
in  the   "Cannibal   Islands,*'  its   pro- 
gress in  Tartary,  its  rise  and  deifica^ 
tion  in  joss-houses,  Burmah  furnish- 
ing  "specimens,"   even   the   wheels 
of    Juggernaut    moving    slowly    and 
majestically  to  a  new  enthronement 
in  Kensuiffton  gardens,  or  wherever 
our    gnmd,     national,    amalgamated 
museum   is    to    be?     R^godas   will 
yield  up  their  deformities  to  the  new 
idolatry  of  chronological  worshippers ; 
Ihe  old  monsters  of  Nmeveh  will  be 
revived ;   and   to  prove  Lord  Jeffrey 
to  be  right,  that  there  is  no  principle 
of  beauty,  many  a  hideous  image  will 
in  arrangement  claim  affinity  to  the 
Venus   de  Modicis   and   the   Apollo 
Belvidere.     Really,  all  tiiis  is  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  first  step 
in  the  system.    It  is  to  be,  not  art, 
but  a  history  of  art,  to  be  shown  by 
"  specimens ;"  nor  will  it  do  to  bring 
a  brick  even  from  Babylon  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  its  architecture.    The  public 
may  rejoice  in  its  ruin,  or  it  would 
have  to  be  brought  in  bodily,  and  a 
'  hundred  or  two  crystal  palaces  added 
to  our  wonder  of  the  world ;  as  it  is, 
there  must  be    an    ''hiatus    maxime 
dejiendus?^    We  should  have  architec- 
ture, and  "specimens"   of   architects 
of    all    the    several    countries    and 
schools,  as  of  pictures  and  painters. 
The  English  progress  would  be  de- 
lightful to  see.    Hollingshed  says,  that 
within  the  memory  of  many  in  his 


days,  chimneys  were  rare ;  of  course, 
we   must   have    "  specimens."     Yi^ 
might  go    on    indeed    to  weary  the 
reiser  with  absurdities,  and  it  would 
only  be    following   out   Mr.  Dyce's 
chronological  idea  in  all  its  collateral 
branches ;  for,  getting  warm  in  riding 
his    hobby,    his    heated    imagination 
looks  out  for  inconceivable  vanishing 
points,  which   recede   as   fast  as   he 
finds  them,  till  he  sees  in  the  un- 
bounded space  of  art,  which  he  thinks 
he    has    himself    created,    arts    and 
sciences  flying  about  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  crossing  each  other  like  so 
many  dancing   comets.     The  reader 
must  look  for  a  little  incomprehensible 
language  and  confused  utterance  when 
Mr.  Dyce  descends,  having  breathed 
the  bewildering  gas  of  his  extraordi- 
nary sphere,  to  put  his  thoughts  on 
faper,  and  thus  he  writes :    "  What 
was  going  to  say  was  in  substance 
this — ^that  if  the  idea  of  a  complete 
museum  of  the  fine  arts  involved  the 
Uluatration  of  decorative  art,  and  of 
physical  science  in  its  relation  to  art, 
to  an  extent  which,  though  not  un- 
limited. Lb  nevertheless   indefinite,  if 
the  vanishing  point'*  (the  italics  of  Mr. 
Dyce),  "  so  to  speak,  of  such  a  museum 
lies  somewhere  in  the  region  of  prac- 
tical science,  one  is  immediately  led 
to  consider  whether,  as  the  reverse  is 
true — ^viz.,  that  practical  science  finds 
its  vanishing  point  in  the  region  of 
fine  art — ^the  true  idea  of  a  museum  of 
arts  would  not  be  that  which  em- 
braced the  whole  development  of  the 
artistic  faculty,  and  commenced,  there- 
fore, on  the  one  hand,  with  those  arts 
which  are    solely,  or  almost   solely, 
dependant  on  (DSthetical  science,  and 
terminated  on  the  other  with  those 
which  are  solely  or  chiefly  dependant 
on  physical  science.     Such  an  institu- 
tion would  start  at  the  one  extreme 
from    physical    science,    and    at    the 
other  from  fine  art;  and  these  two 
would  meet  and  cross   one  another, 
the  influence  of  each  vanishing  and 
disappearing    towards     the    opposite 
extremes."     So  that,  if  there  b  any- 
thing to-be  understood  and  unriddled 
from  this  confusion  of  wordy  ideas,  it 
is  this,  that  these  arts  and  sciences, 
sesthetical  and  physical,  do  not  meet 
to  kiss  and  be  friends,  but  to  cross 
each  other,  and,  having  simply  blazed 
awhile  in  each  other's  faces,  to  fly  off 
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to  their  own  vanishing  points,  more 
distant  than  ever,  disappearing  beyond 
the  hope  of  that  happy  junction  which, 
nevertheless,  it  had  oeen  the  whole 
mirpose  of  Mr.  Dyce*s  pamphlet  to 
brm£;  about,  and  which,  perhaps,  he 
thinks  he  has  brought  about^  or 
intends  to  bring  about,  unconscious 
of  the  impossibflity  which  he  has  set 
in  their  way. 

Lest  the  reader  think  we  have 
needlessly  brought  in  this  body  of 
architecture,  we  must  again  quote 
Mr.  Dyce.  He  certainly,  to  do  him 
justice,  does  admit  that  specimens  of 
architecture  may  be  too  big ;  but  if  he 
enumerates  and  measures  his  ^frag- 
mentary remains'*  from  the  British 
Museum  and  elsewhere,  "models  of 
whole  structures,  or  models  and  casts 
of  detaUs,**  ''adequate  to  the  great 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  develop- 
ment of  architecture,  Doth  as  it  is  a 
science  and  a  fine  art,  in  all  the 
various  stages  of  its  history,**  and  if 
some  genii  could  bring  them  all  to- 
gether and  throw  the  brick  and 
plaster  down  before  him,  we  doubt  if 
ms,  or  any  known  human  agility, 
would  enable  him  to  escape  the  being 
buried  under  the  dust  that  would  be 
made  by  the  deposit 

"  But  secondly,  there  is  a  peculiarity 
in  the  case  of  architecture  which 
deserves  to  be  specially  noticed.  It 
is  this: — ^that  the  examples  required 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  architec- 
tural construction  and  decoration  lead 
us  at  once  into  the  pro\ince  of  prac- 
tical science  and  of  decorative  art ;  and 
thus  the  door  is  opened  to  a  more 
Extended  view  of  the  contents  of  a 
National  Gallery  of  Art"  When  he 
told  us  in  the  commencement  that 
extensiveness  was  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  National  Gallery,  wo 
never  thought  of  an  exteusiveness 
that  should  have  no  termination. 
The  opening  of  this,  his  one  door, 
riiows  a  wearying  vistif— but  there 
are  so  many  doors  to  open  to  **  com- 
plete" his  scheme,  that  it  is  past  all 
comprehension  wliere  he  will  find 
door-keepers,  or  the  nation  fheans  to 
pay  them. 

JLet  us  imagine  these  ten  thousand 
chronologkuU  galleries  built,  and  in- 
habited by  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Who  could  preside  over  such  a 
seraglio  of  beauties  and  uglinesses  1 


— ^who  could  posfflbly  know  any 
about  one-half  of  them?  We  should 
doubt  even  Mr.  Dyce*s  powers  to 
inteipret  their  languages,  which  would 
be  wanted,  considering  that  the  object 
in  view  is  instruction  in  their  history. 
And  yet  I^ir.  Dyce,  in  his  scheme  of 
government  for  the  National  Gallery, 
looks  to  some  one  ''coming  man.** 
"  Some  officer  should  be  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  all  business  relating  to 
the  National  Gallery,  to  be  respon- 
able  for  the  immeduite  management, 
and  to  whom  the  public  should  look 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  under- 
taking." He  must  be  a  very  wonder- 
ful man  indeed :  if  Mr.  Dyce  has  any 
such  in  his  eye,  he  ou^t  to  have 
named  him ;  for  no  one  oesides  ever 
saw  a  man  on  earth  equal  to  so  much ; 
and  if  be  is  to  be  general  instructor 
too,  he  would  be  wondered  at>  as 
when — 

•* still  the  wonder  grew 

Tbat  one  nnaU  bead  should  cany  all  he  knew.* 

Yet  upon  the  appointment  of  this  one 
officer  Mr.  Dvce  again  insists  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  letter,  and  under  the 
idea  of  his  duty  embracing  sculpture 
and  architecture,  as  well  as  painting, 
under  which  lieads  also  are  inelnd^ 
unlimited  and  undefined  lesthetical 
and  practical  arts  and  sciences. 

In  our  former  articles  on  the  Nft. 
tional  Gallery,  we  advocated  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  responsible  person ; 
in  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we 
differ  from  Mr.  Dyce?  Simply,  that 
we  would  confine  his  attention  to  one 
thing  which  he  might  be  able  to  know 
— ^to  the  collection  of  pictures.  Even 
if  it  wore  thought  desirable  to  place 
statues  under  the  same  building,  we 
would  put  them  under  the  direction  of 
a  person  specially  acquainted  with 
sculpture. 

The*  interest  of  the  nation  has  been 
now  awakened  with  regard  to  the 
National  Gallery,  to  the  pictures  only, 
to  their  collection  and  preservation. 
A  national  museum,  such  as  Mr.  Dyce 
and  others  propose,  is  far  too  large  a 
subject,  to  discuss  whkh  seriously 
would  be  only  drawing  away  the  put 
lie  mind  from  that  which  is  a  pressing 
necessity.  As  the  system  bokls  lU 
present,  we  are  neither  able  to  buy 
pictures  properly,  nor  to  preserve 
them  when  we  have  them.  Mr.  Dyce's 
own  experience  in  the  art  qufdifiea 
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him  fo  speak  upon  this  point,  and  in 
jiistko  to  him  we  add,  that,  ezceptinff 
the  times  when  the  chronologic^ 
inania  is  upon  him,  he  writes  fairly 
and  sensibly;  and  we  willingly  add 
his  modicum  of  assent  to  the  general 
opinion,  upon  the  matters  which  the 
blue-book  has  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic. Indeed,  in  this  pamphlet  he  has 
two  styles  of  writing:  the  pages 
might  be  well  thought  the  work  of 
two  hands.  Whatever  relates  to  his 
chronological  scheme  is  redundant, 
confused,  and  ambitiously  laboured. 
He  does  not  appear  very  clearly  to 
know  what  he  has  to  say.  He  is,  wo 
suppose,  in  the  midst  of  his  theoretic 
arran&^ements,  as  a  painter  of  eminence 
visited  with  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
worthless  trash  the  fulfilment  of  his 
scheme  would  introduce.  He  writes 
like  one  under  an  adopted  whim, 
against  his  first  instincts,  with  the 
verbosity  of  an  untutored  and  awk- 
ward  advocate.  When  he  knows 
clearly  what  he  is  writing  about,  he 
writes  like  other  people. 

He  successfully  exonerates  the 
keepers  of  the  National  Gallery,  those 
appointed  subsequently  to  Mr.  Seguier, 
firom  much  of  the  blame  that  had  been 
cast  upon  them.  He  shows  that  the 
responsibility  had  been,  for  the  most 
part,  taken  out  of  their  hands,  with 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  pictures; 
that  the  trustees  superseded  the 
keepers,  and  were  afterwards  them- 
selves superseded  by  the  Treasury  as 
to  active  operations.  The  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury,  from  the 
nature  of  their  appointment,  are  sure 
to  be  more  incompetent  than  the 
tnistces  themselves.  It  is  in  evidence 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  no 
confidence  in  the  trustees ;  nor,  per- 
haps, much  in  themselves.  Therefore, 
in  1845,  when  the  trustees  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  the  Guide 
from  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Treasury  do 
not  comply  with  the  request  uncondi- 
tionally— they  require  Mr.  Seguier  to 
be  consulted  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
picture ;  and  also  ^  two  other  eminent 
judges  of  the  merit  and  pecuniary 
value  of  Italian  pictures."  They  even 
point  out  the  individuals  for  selection : 
•*  Mr.  Woodburn  and  Mr.  Farrer  might 
probably  be  selected  with  advantage 
for  the  purpose,  or  any  others  whom 
Mr.   Eastlake  might  consider  prefer- 


able." The  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
then  preferred  the  opinion  of  two 
dealers  in  pictures  to  that  of  the  trus- 
tees or  Mr.  Eastlake ;  the  latter  being 
more  competent  than  all  the  others 
put  together  to  decide  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  only  surprisii^  thing  Is, 
that  the  trustees,  upon  this  slight 
put  upon  them,  did  not  resign  their 
appointments,  which,  if  honourable  in 
other  respects,  were  now  marked  with 
the  character  of  incompetency.  We 
have  already  strongly  insisted  that 
picture-dealers  should  in  no  case 
De  consulted.  They  are  too  much  in- 
terested, and  wish  to  keep  up  the 
value  (artificial)  of  pictures ;  and  the 
world  knows  too  well  the  nature  of 
their  traflScking,  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  their  decisions.  We  say 
not  that  a  judicious  choice  might  not 
be  made  of  skilful  and  honourable  men ; 
but  looking  to  all  times,  and  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  temptations  of  trade, 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  practice 
of  consulting  dealers  become  a  habit 
or  a  rule.  Take  the  case  which  has 
occurred  —  the  Treasury  nominate 
judges;  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  trustees  these  very  judges  have 
pictures  to  be  rccommended — are  other 
trading  judges  to  be  called  in?  In 
that  case  decisions  will  have  to  go  the 
round  of  these  dealer  judges.  They 
will  either  be  shy  of  pronouncing 
against  the  interests  of  each  other,  or 
be  under  the  temptation  to  give  each 
other  a  good  turn,  or,  at  any  rate, 
keep  up  the  market,  which  they  them- 
selves supply.  The  public  have  of 
late  been  let  a  litUe  too  much  into  the 
secrets  of  picture  trafficking,  and  of 
picture  numufacturing.  Is  there  truth 
in  the  exposure  tlmt  an  overboked 
would-be  Rafiaelle  was  spoiled  for 
that  master,  but  would  make  an  ad- 
mirable Correggio?  With  all  the 
respect  we  owe  to  individuals,  we  con- 
fess that  there  is  a  strong  resemblance 
between  picture-dealing  and  hors&- 
dealing.  The  habit  of  appointing 
dealers  as  judges  would  certainly  end 
in  a  council  of  dealers,  who  would,  in 
actual^ operation,  supersede  all  others. 
The  fiat  of  the  Treasury  transferred  to 
the  fiat  of  Wardour  street.  We  are 
glad  to  quote  Mr.  Dyce  on  this  subject; 
— ^^  This,  then,  is  the  present  state  of 
matters.  The  right  to  entertain  a 
proposal  to  purchase  any  picture  rests 
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with  the  trustees ;  the  tdtimate  opmion 
of  its  merits,  on  which  the  purchase 
depends,  is  not  theirs,  but  that  of  cer- 
tain *  eminent  iudi^es'  of  such  points. 
The  trustees  decide  what  may  oe  and 
tkelX  be  purchased,  if  it  be  worth  pur- 
chasing; the  eminent  judges  decide 
whether  if  be  worth  purclmsing,  and 
worth  the  money  asked  for  it  It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  an  extreme 
ana  exaggerated  case ;  that  the  Trea- 
sury, though  reposing  confidence  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  trustees, 
might  nevertheless  think  it  desirable, 
on  several  accounts,  to  have  this  re- 
commendation fortified  by  the  opinions 
of  eminent  judges.  True :  but  as  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  trustees 
would  press  a  recommendation,  in  any 
case,  in  the  face  of  an  adverse  opinion 
given  by  the  judges  they  had  sum- 
moned to  their  assistance — in  other 
words,  since  they  cannot  make  a  re- 
commendation at  all  without  both 
summoning  such  assistance,  and  ob- 
taining a  favourable  opinion — ^it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  favourableness  of 
opinion  they  have  obtained,  not  their 
concurrence  in  it,  must  be  looked  upon 
by  the  Treasury  as  the  real  warrant 
for  adopting  their  recommendation. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  refining 
too  much  to  say  that  the  ex  officw 
trusteeship  of  the  heads  of  the  finan- 
cial department  of  the  Government, 
not  only  annihilates  the  responsibility 
of  the  trustees,  but  prevents  the  due 
exercise  of  the  control  which  that  de- 
partment ought  to  have  over  their 
proceedings."  .  .  .  "If  the  trus- 
tees were  to  be  superseded  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance,^  they  surely 
ought  to  have  been  counselled,  not  only 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  might, 
with  the  greatest  advantage,  avail 
themselves  of  professional  assistance, 
but  as  to  the  class  of  persons  who  were 
to  afford  it  But  no  discretion  was 
lefl  to  them;  and  who,  let  me  ask, 
were  the  '  eminent  judges'  fixed  upon 
by  the  Treasury?  Will  it  be  believed 
that  not  only  the  class  of  persons,  but 
the  very  individuals  chosen  to  give  an 
opinion,  on  which  the  purchase  of 
pictures  was  to  depend,  were  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  offering,  and 
aauaUy  at  the  time  were  offering  pio- 
tares  to  the  trustees  for  sale?  At  the 
very  meeting  (held  February  2,  1846) 
at  which  the  communication  from 
the  Treasury  was    read,  I   find  the 


trustees  considering  a  proposal  for 
the  sale  of  a  collection  of  pictures  by 
3Ir,  WoodburJi,  one  of  the  judges  no- 
mmated  by  the  Treasury.  At  the 
next  meeting  (held  March  2,  1846), 
I  find  that  *^the  trustees  again  toc^ 
into  consideration  the  offer  of  a  pic- 
ture, by  Spagnoletti,  for  sale  by  Mr. 
Farrer^  the  other  *<  eminent  judge" 
recommended  by  the  Treasury.  So 
that,  in  fact  the  **  eminent  judges" 
were  by  turns  competitors  for  the 
patronage  of  the  trustees,  and  by 
turns  sat  in  judgment  on  one  another^ 
wares." 

Constitutions  grow — ^they  are  not 
made.  We  never  knew  one  from  any 
manufactory,  paper-made,  that  could 
hold  together ;  yet  we  go  on  with  the 
conceit  that  we  have  consunmoate 
skill  in  that  line;  we  make  ourselves, 
as  it  were,  sole  patentees  for  all 
people  and  nations,  and  wonder  at 
the  folly  of  those  who  reject  the  com- 
modity, and  yet  we  never  attempt 
the  thing  on  a  small  scale  at  home,  or 
a  large  one  abroad,  but  the  result  is 
a  failure.  The  School  of  Deai^  is  a 
parallel  case  with  the  National  Gal- 
lery. The  committee  of  management 
of  that  school  was  in  the  same  relation 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  as  the  Na- 
tional  Gallery  with  the  Treasuiy. 
The  action  of  the  body  was  stof^ed 
if  no  official  representative  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  present;  and  if 
present,  the  council  felt  themselves 
to  be  a  nullity.  Yet  the  coundl 
could  not  at  once  be  easily  dismissed, 
for  the  Parliamentary  grant  was 
voted  for  the  council  of  the  School  of 
Design.  In  1842,  therefore,  this  con- 
stitution is  remodelled.  The  School 
is  put  **  under  the  managemeni  of  a 
director  and  of  a  council,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade." 
But  here  again  is  a  failure.  Hie 
council  and  director  cannot  arrange 
responsibilities.  The  director  resigns, 
another  succeeds:  as  before,  there  is 
no  workinff  together.  The  constitu- 
tion has  to  DC  remodelled  again.  The 
Board  of  Trade  takes  the  manage- 
ment, assisted  by  the  artist  members 
of  the  old  council.  This  fails  also; 
and  at  last  that  is  done  which  sliould 
have  been  done  at  the  beginning — an 
officer  is  appointed,  **  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  super- 
intend and  be  responsible  for  the 
business  of  the  schools." 
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In  our  democratic  tendencies  we 
are  jealous  of  one  responsible  director; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  with  our 
aristocratic  tastes  and  habits,  we  de- 
volve upon  men  of  rank  and  wealth, 
solely  On  account  of  their  rank  and 
wealth,  duties  which  they  are  not 
qualified  to  perform  (and,  we  think, 
tiie  greater  honour  would  consist  in 
their  declining  such  positions),  and 
which,  if  in  oUier  respects  qualified  to 
perform,  the^r  will  not,  simply  because 
it  is  not  their  distinct  personal  busi- 
ness, and  of  a  paid  responsibility.  And 
thus  it  that  the  really  qualified  persons, 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  art, 
science,  and  habits  of  business,  are  ever 
excluded.  Can  we  be  surprised  if  there 
be  perpetual  failures? 

The  best  boon  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  can  confer  upon  the 
nation,  is  to  resign  in  a  body.  Surely 
there  is  now  little  to  induce  them  to 
remain  where  they  are,  and  as  they 
are.  This  step  would  compel  the 
Government  to  do  what  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  do  in  other 
cases — appoint  a  paid  and  responsible 
minister ;  and,  if  it  be  thought  worth 
while  to  have  a  National  Gallery  at 
all,  to  provide  liberally  the  means  of 
obtaining  it.  It  will  never  do,  on 
every  trifling  occasion,  to  have  to  go 
to  Parliament,  and  to  be  met  in  a 
huckstering  spirit  We  must  break 
some  of  the  shackles  which  the  mo- 
dem utilitarian  school  is  ever  impos- 
ing ;  we  must  learn  to  view  the  fine 
arts  as  a  constitutional  part  of  the 
liberal  arts,  which  must  be  treated 
liberally,  if  we  would  have  them  per- 
manently established. 

We  must  now  return  for  a  little 
space  to  the  subject  which,  in  the 
commencement  of  this  paper,  we  pro- 
posed to  discuss :  *'  What  are  we  to 
collect?"  We  shall  make  a  great 
mistake  indeed,  if  we  are  led  by  Mr. 
Dyce  as  an  authority,  to  pass  con- 
tempt upon  either  the  works  of,  or 
the  admiration  felt  for,  the  genius  of 
-the  greatest  men  in  art — if  we  put 
chronological  series  in  competition 
with  excellence.  He  overdoes  his 
part,  and  can  gain  nothing  by  such 
language  as  this :  —  '*  Turgjd,  un- 
meaning panegyrics  of  Kafiaelle, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Correggio, 
and  the  rest,^  These  "am/  the  rest'' 
are  such  pre-eminently  great  masters, 


that,  in  some  shape  or  other,  we 
would  have  their  works  ever  before 
the  public.  Where  we  cannot  have 
originals,  we  would  have  copies,  and 
the  best  that  either  have  been  made 
and  can  be  acquired,  or  that  can  now 
be  made.  We  cannot  think  a  gallery 
perfect  without  them.  We  would 
have  a  portion  set  apart  especially 
for  copies  of  the  best  works,  and  also 
for  prints.  In  them  we  might  have 
the  designs,  and  the  light  and  shade, 
the  ffreat  and  beautiful  ideas  repre- 
sent^: and  here  we  cannot  out 
lament,  that  the  perfection  to  which 
the  art  of  engraving  has  been  brought 
should  in  this  country  be  given  up  to 
inferior  and  almost  tp  worthless 
things.  Our  engravings  indicate  the 
public  taste,  the  causes  of  the  low 
state  of  which  we  have  already  re- 
marked upon.  If  there  bo  reaJly  a 
desii-e  to  instruct  the  public — and 
without  instruction  there  will  not  be 
an  encouragement  for  a  better  de- 
votion of  that  beautiful  art — let  the 
collecting  the  best  engravings,  whether 
old  or  new,  be  a  great  object  with  the 
purveyors  of  a  National  Gallery.  Nor 
would  we  have  the  grand  works  to 
which  we  allude  put  away^n  portfolios, 
but  glazed,  and  hung  upon  walla 
specimly  appropriated  to  them.  Let 
us  have,  at  least,  good  things — ^the 
best  originals  we  can  procure,  and  the 
next  best,  copies,  and  engravings  of  the 
best ;  and  not  waste  time  and  squander 
moans  in  searching  out  for  chronologi- 
cal histories,  the  attenuated  deformities 
of  the  Byzantine  schools,  the  hideous 
performances  of  those  predecessors  in 
art,  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  drawing  with  any  tolerable 
correctness. 

We  are  earnest  to  make  this  pro- 
test against  the  chronolomcal  scheme, 
and  wo  hope  it  will  be  dissipated  by 
the  general  voice,  because  Mr.  Dyce^ 
pamphlet  Seems  to  have  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  commissioners. 
They  almost  adopt  his  language— or 
at  least,  with  little  variation  of  phrase, 
his  argument,  and  his  illustration. 
They  too  speak  of  an  "intelligent 
public,"  which  has  no  existence  as 
to  art,  and  is  but  the  translation  of 
Mr.  Dyce's  Latin  quotation,  "docti 
artis  rationem  int«;lligunt "  With 
him,  they  snub  the  admirers  of 
"Raf&elle,   Titian,    and    Correggio," 
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and   adopt    his    literary   Ulustration, 
and  a  very  bad  illustration  it  is,  for 
tiie  rubbish  of  books  in  the  world  is 
even  greater  in  bulk  than  the  picture 
rubbish.    Some  of  the  book  rubbish 
may  indeed  bear  affinity  to  art,  and 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  scheme's 
arrangement     The  woodcuts  of  our 
earliest   spelling-books,  of   Jack    the 
Giant-killer,    of   Rlgrim's    Progress, 
and   the.  "specimens"    heading   last 
dyin^  speeches  and  confessions,  may 
yet  be  discovered  with  some  pains, 
and  no  very  large  cost,  if  a  Parlia- 
mentary commission   would    bespeak 
Mr.  Dyce*s  acceptable  labours.    How 
gratifying  to  such  collectors  would  it 
be  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
that  particular  branch  of  the  art  now 
BO  much  in  fashion,  from  the  earliest 
** specimens"   of  designs   in  popular 
editions  of   -fisop's    Fables,  to  Mr. 
Landseer*s    last    costly    print     Nor 
should  the  old  glazed  picture  tiles,  that 
used  to  amuse  our  early  childhood, 
when  the  glow  of  fu'elij?ht  illuminated 
the    "  animal!  parlanti,*    warmed  our 
young  affections,  and  heated  our  in- 
cipient imaginings,  be  omitted.     The 
**mtelligcnt    public"  might    perhaps 
hence  learn  not  only  a  little  in  the 
history  of  art  and  its  progress,  but 
somewhat    also  of   the    history  and 
progress  of  cruelty,  when  they  see 
now  much  artistic    labour  has  been 
bestowed,  and  what  a  largo  price  is 
ffiven,  in    our    modem    improvement 
aays,  in  getting  up  and  in  the  sale  of 
that   "perfect  specimen,"   Mr.  Land- 
aeer's  "Otter  Hunt,"  where  the  poor 
creature  is  writhing  upon  the  spear 
of   the  huntsman,  and   the  howling 
brute  dogs  are  in  sympathetic  delight 
with  the    human    hisgar    brute  than 
themselves.    It  will  be  then  not  un- 
creditable  if  the  "intelligent  public" 
retrograde  in  their  taste,  and  for  once 
agree  with  Mr.  Dyce  in  rather  admir- 
ing the  attenuated  and  ill-drawn  de- 
formities, which,  after  all  that  can  be 
aaid  against  them,  were  a  less  libel 
upon  man  and  brute  than  some  later 
and  more  perfect  "specimens."    To 
this    extent    the    chronological    idea 
must  go  for  completion,  for  Mr.  Dyce, 
Hie  favourite  of  connoisseurs  and  dilet- 
tanti, will    not    allow  them    to  stop 
short   of   it    "Notwithstanding    ap- 
pearances," he  says,  "I  do  not  ima- 
gine   the    trustees    of   the    National 


Galleiy  ever   seriously  contemplated 
the  establishment  of  an  index  exfUT' 

fatorius  of  pictures."  Such  opinions 
e  considers  obsolete.  We  must  have 
all  "specimens,"  however  bad;  fw 
he  says,  in  emphatic  italics — "TV 
collectifm  can  aim  at  no  lower  ohfat 
than  to  exhibit  the  whole  dereihpmenl 
of  the  art  cf  painting;  the  examples 
of  which  il  consists  must  therefore 
range  over  its  whole  history!*'  The 
"(ji^/Aara  Xvypa"  of  Zellerophon  were 
not  of  a  more  deadly  character  than 
would  the  contemplated  collection  be 
to  all  true  notions  of  the  Beautiful  in 
art — ^the  collection  of  inhumanities,  the 
doleful  horrors  of  saints  and  demons, 
and  worse  and  more  awful  representa- 
tions which  preceded  perceptions  of 
the  Beautiful. 

We  ought  to  be  glad  to  learn  from 
any  who  know  better  than  ourselves, 
but  we  very  much  question  if  onr 
perpetual  appeal  to  the  practice  of 
foreign  galleries,  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  made,  is  at  all  a  healthy  dgn. 
We  are  not  sure  that  some  of  the 
examples  we  seek  may  not  rather  be 
warnings.'  It  is  a  confession  of  im- 
becility and  mistrust  in  themselves 
of  trustees  and  commissioners.  Fo- 
reign architects,  foreign  directors,  and 
foreign  galleries,  bear  too  prominent 
a  part  m  our  blue-books  and  onr 
pamphlets.  We  are  confident  in  onr 
own  men,  if  not  in  the  "intelligent 

Sublic."  We  have  men  quite  able  to 
evise  galleries,  and  to  know  how  to 
fill  them.  The  misfortune  has  been, 
not  that  we  lack  men  of  ability,  but 
we  do  not  employ  them.  And  why? 
Our  governments  have  no  better 
taste,  no  better  knowledge,  no  better 
desires,  with  regard  to  the  arts,  than 
the  "intelligent  public."  They  have 
never  entertained  serious  views  upon 
the  subject.  In  conclusion,  we  woukl 
ask  if  the  series  of  Hogarth*s  pictures 
have  been  removed  from  our  National 
Gallery,  on  which  they  conferred  an 
honour  and  importance  of  a  kind  that 
no  other  gallery  in  Europe  can  boast 
of  possessing,  with  the  object  of  form- 
ing a  chronological  series  of  the  Brit- 
ish school.  We  hope  to  see  them 
transferred  to  their  old  places.  Our 
National  Grallery  should  not  be  dete- 
riorated, to  give  a  grace  to  'Marl- 
borough House,  however  much  it  may 
want  it 
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The  postponement  of  the  second 
reading  of  Lord  John  Russell's  new 
Reform  Bill,  until  a  later,  and  it  may 
be  a  protracted  period  of  the  Session, 
is  sug^^stive  of  some  important  con- 
siderations. It  shows,  in  the  first 
place,  that  even  the  author  of  the 
bill  is  by  no  means  confident  in  his 

Ewer  of  carrying  it  through  the 
ouse  of  Commons,  else  we  may  be 
perfectly  certain  that  no  departure 
from  the  original  arrangements  would 
have  taken  place.  It  shows,  more- 
over, that  other  members  of  Uie  Ca- 
binet— or,  we  should  rather  say,  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  collectively — 
do  not  consider  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  justify  them  in  allowing  it  to  inter- 
fere with  the  more  immediate  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  In  one  sense  of 
Uie  word.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  col- 
leagues are  thoroughly  conservative. 
They  want  to  keep  their  places ;  and 
they  have  no  idea  whatever  of  sacri- 
ficing themselves  through  the  impulse 
of  Quixotic  fflillantiT,  or  of  allowing 
Lord  John  Russelrs  pledges  to  im- 
peril their  tenure  of  office.  But  they 
have  an  obstinate  and  pragmatical 
man  to  deal  with,  and  cannot  afford 
to  afiront  him.  Without  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  Coalition  could  not  stand, 
and  therefore,  in  some  matters,  they 
are  compelled  to  allow  him  more 
license  than  \a  agreeable  to  their  own 
inclination,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
interests  of  the  country.  Thus,  they 
not  only  permitted  him  to  prepare  his 
measure  during  the  recess,  but  they 
gave  it  real  importance,  by  introduc- 
mg  it  as  a  material  part  of  the  mini- 
sterial programme,  as  announced  by 
her  Majesty  from  the  throne.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  more  proba- 
bility of  a  pacific  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  question  than  exists  just  now ; 
so  that  every  objection  to  the  measure, 
founded  on  the  impropriety  of  excit- 
ing Internal  agitation  at  such  a  crisis, 
must  have  been  foreseen.  There  was 
still  time  before  the  development  of 
the  measure,  and  the  publication  of 
its  iatended  details,  to  have  postponed 
it  without  any  loss  of  credit  No 
one  would  have  blamed  the  Ministry 


had  they  done  so--«ven  the  most  ar- 
dent reformer  could  scarcely  have 
maintained  that  they  were  bound  to 
force  it  through  Pariiament,  just  as  if 
no  war  were  expected,  or  as  if  the 
country  emphatically  demanded  it. 
But  Lord  John  Russell  would  not 
consent  to  that.  He  was  determined 
that  the  whole  details  of  his  project 
should  be  laid  before  the  public ;  and 
he  accordingly  did  so  in  a  speech 
which  fell  flat  on  the  ear  alike  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country.  He  fixed 
a  day  for  the  second  reading ;  but  be- 
fore that  day  arrived,  postponed  his 
bill  until  a  later  period  of  the  Session, 
with  a  statement  that,  even  then,  it 
would  depend  upon  circumstances 
whether  he  should  proceed  with  it  or 
not 

This  Is  not  such  conduct  as  the 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  They 
were  entreated,  both  by  friends  and 
opponents,  not  to  bring  forward  their 
measure  in  the  midst  of  warlike  pre- 
parations, and  in  the  total  absence  of 
any  demand  on  the  part  of  the  country 
for  an  immediate  change  in  the  re- 
presentation. Those  entreaties  were 
met  by  silly,  bombastical,  and  va- 
pouring speeches  about  the  sublime 
spectacle  which  Great  Britain  would 
afford  to  the  world,  if,  while  waging 
war  abroad,  she  applied  her  energies 
to  the  remodelment  of  the  constitu- 
.tion  at  homel  We  need  not  pause 
now  to  demolish  that  most  pitiful  pre- 
text It  has  virtually  been  given  up 
by  the  Ministry;  for  they  now  ac« 
knowledge,  that  the  time  originally 
fixed  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
English  bill  was  not  season^le ;  and 
the^  indicate,  that  if  we  should  be 
actively  engaged  in  war  on  the  27th 
of  AprU,  the  bill  will  not  be  proceeded 
with ;  so  that  the  notion  of  the  ^  so- 
blime  spectacle"  is  thrown  aside^ 
whilst  the  cause  of  the  irritation,  made 
worse  by  the  divulgence  of  the  scheme 
in  detail,  is  still  continued. 

No  really  united  cabinet  would  have 
ventured  to  act  in  such  a  manner.  It 
is  in  vain  to  toll  us  of  concert  and 
cordiality,  when  the  public  measures 
of  one  week  belie  the  bragging  Uuip 
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gaage  used  in  that  which  immediately 
preyed  it — when  bluster  is  followed 
by  postponement,  and  extreme  reck- 
lessness by  an  affectation  of  patriotic 
caution.  The  prevalent  opinion  is,  that 
the  bill  will  not  be  proceeded  with ; 
and  if  the  Ministry  had  said  even  so 
much  as  that,  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  for  any  further  discussion ; 
but  they  will  not  say  it  Lord  Aber- 
deen, on  the  9th  of  March,  when  urged 
by  Earl  Grey  to  withdraw  the  bill  al- 
together, is  reported  to  have  replied, 
that  "  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
had  been  postponed  by  Lord  John 
Russell  till  the  27th  of  April,  in  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith.  Whether  it 
'  would  then  be  proceeded  with,  de- 
pended upon  the  state  of  Europe ;  for 
no  one  could  tell  what  a  day  or  an 
hour  would  bring  forth.  Government, 
however,  would  act  consistently  with 
the  interests  of  the  country,  and  with 
a  due  regard  to  their  own  honour." 

We  cannot  predict  what  the  Gov- 
ernment may  do  hereafter,  but  we 
know  what  they  have  already  done 
with  respect  to  this  matter ;  and  It  is 
our  humble  but  deliberate  opinion, 
that  they  have  neither  consulted  the 
interests  of  the  country  nor  then:  own 
collective  credit.  We  should  have 
been  very  glad,  indeed,  had  they  al- 
lowed the  subject  to  drop;  for  we 
should  then  have  been  spared  the  ne- 
cessity of  criticising  their  conduct 
But,  threatened  as  we  are,  though  by 
no  means  agitated  or  alarmed  by  the 
suspension  of  a  most  clumsy  weapon 
over  our  heads,  we  must  take  the  li- 
berty of  reviewing  the  proceedings  of 
these  Dionysians.  « 

Let  us  assume,  which  we  really  be- 
lieve and  devoutly  hope  to  be  the  case, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  professions 
about  sincerity  and  good  faith,  this  bill 
has  been  absolutely  sent  to  limbo.  Let 
us  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  scheme 
abandoned.  That,  however,  cannot 
acquit  Ministers  from  the  serious 
charge  of  having  played  fast  and  loose 
with  the  country,  by  embodying  in  the 
Queen's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament, a  distinct  recommendation 
of  internal  organic  change,  when  war 
was  staring  us  m  the  face.  They  knew 
then  perf^tly  well  that  there  existed 
no  probability  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  dispute  without  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  anns ;  and  it  was  their  bounden 


duty  to  have  interdicted  the  mooting 
of  such  a  question  at  such  a  time.  We 
maintain,  that  no  cabinet  has  a  ligiit 
to  countenance  this  species  of  decep- 
tion.   No  specific  measure  should  be 
announced  by  a  Itfinistry,  much  leas 
recommended  by  the  Crown,  unless  it 
is  seriously  intended  that  it  shall  be 
carried  through,    not  at  some  inde- 
finite future  period,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  existing  session.    This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  country  has 
been  annoyed  by  this  indecent  and 
reprehensible  practice,  introduced,  we 
believe,   by    Lord   John   Russell,   of 
rash  ministerial  pledges.     We  do  not 
think  that  even  a  premier  is  entitled, 
towards  the  close  of  one  session,  to 
announce    distinctly    the    ministerial 
policy  of  the  next,  or  to  bind  himsdf 
oy  a  specific  pledge ;  for  even  a  pre- 
mier is  not  allowed  by  our  constitu- 
tional custom  to  act  autocratically — 
he  must  carry  along  with  him  at  least 
the  majority  of  the  cabinet    He  can- 
not accurately  predict  who  may  be 
his  colleagues  at  the  opening  of  the 
ensuing   session — he    cannot  foresee 
what  events  may  occur  or  causes  arise 
to  render  a  change  of  the  intended 
policy  not  only  expedient,  but  neces- 
sary.    If  a  premier  is  not  entitled  to 
do  this,  still  less  is  a  subordinate  like 
Lord  John  Russell;  and  yet  we  see 
him,   session  ailer  ses^on,  blabbing 
about  future  schemes,   and  pledging 
himself  unconditionally  to  their  intro- 
duction.    This   is    really  intolerable, 
and  it  is  full  time  that  the  nuisance 
should  be  abated.    If  the  noble  lord  is 
of  opinion  that,   notwithstanding  all 
which  we  have  heard  and  seen,  he  has 
still  power  and  reputation  enough  to 
head  an    independent  party — ^let  him 
leave  the  Cabinet,  and  then,  as  a  plain 
member  of  Parliament,  he  may  pledge 
himself  to  his  hearths  content      But 
while  he  remains  a  minister  and  ser- 
vant of  the  Crown,  he  is  bound  to 
maintain  tho  dignity  of  Ms  position, 
and  preserve  a  due  decorum,  instead 
of  acting  like  a  popularity-hunter  and 
a  partisan.    Of  late  he  has  let  him- 
self down  woefully.     We  are  not  ac- 
customed, in  this  country,  to  see  min- 
isters,  while  in  office,  engaging  in  lite- 
rary squabbles — and  exposing  them- 
selves   in    damaging    rejoinders    by 
Setulant  paragraphs    and    absolutely 
eplorable  sneers.     Their  duty  is,  not 
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to  write  or  edit  gossip  and  scandal, 
but  to  devote  themselves,  heart  and 
Boul,  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and 
the  service  of  their  sovereign ;  and,  if 
they  are  not  willing  to  abandon  their 
favourite  pursuits,  they  ought  at  once 
to  withdraw.  With  less  than  this 
the  nation  will  not  be  satisfied;  and 
we  really  think  we  are  acting  a  friendly 
part  to  Lord  John  Russell  to  tell  him 
80,  in  as  many  words.  If  he  doubts 
our  sincerity,  let  him  ask  the  opinion 
of  his  collea^es  upon  the  point ;  and 
we  are  ready  to  stake  our  existence 
that  they  will  be  unanimous  in  their 
agreement  with  us.  Wo  believe  also, 
that,  if  the  question  were  fairly  put 
them,  they  would  be  unanimous  m  re- 
commending him,  for  the  future,  so 
long  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
and  actmg  along  with  them,  to  abstain 
from  that  system  of  specific  pledging, 
the  result  of  which,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, has  by  no  means  tended  to 
raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country. 

But  it  may  be  naked,  why,  when 
the  Ministnr  have  postponed  for  the 
present,  and  may  abandon,  the  Reform 
BQl,  we  should  harp  upon  a  string  not 
intended,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
vibrate  in  the  ear  of  the  country  ?  To 
that  we  reply  that  we  have  many  good 
reasons  for  doing  so.  The  vibration 
has  already  been  made.  If  a  man  is 
told  that  it  was  intended,  by  virtue  of 
a  parliamentary  act  for  which  Mini- 
sters were  to  be  responsible,  to  make 
some  decided  change  in  his  property 
or  condidon,  but  9iat,  in  respect  of 
certain  external  circumstances,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  allow  him  a  re- 
spite—surely  he  is  entitled  to  use  the 
interval  in  examining  into  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  change ;  and,  if  need 
be,  in  preparing  his  defence.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  strong  a  phrase  to  say 
that  we  know  what  is  to  come — ^for 
Lord  John  Russell  is  such  an  experi- 
mentalist, so  entirely  dependent  upon 
suggestions  from  otners,  and  so  utterly 
devoid  of  any  fixed  principles  to  guide 
his  own  juagment,  that  no  one  can 
Tenture  to  predict  what  his  views  may 
be  six  monUis  from  the  present  mo- 
ment As  a  constitution-monger,  the 
Abb^  Si^yes  was  in  reality,  less  erratic 
But  we  know  this — ^that  his  lordship  in 
1852  brought  forward  a  bUl  for  amend- 
ing  the    representation,    which    bill, 


owing  to  certain  circumstances  which 
we  need  not  recapitulate,  went  to 
limbo ;  and  that  in  1854  he  has  brought 
forward  another,  bearing  in  no  respect 
any  likeness  to  the  former  one.  Id- 
deed  the  issue  of  Banquo  and  of  Mac- 
beth could  not  have  been  more  dissi- 
milar. No.  3,  however,  is  a  great  deal 
more  sweeping  m  its  innovations  than 
No.  2  (for  we  must  recollect  that 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  the  noble 
lord  carried  No.  1) ;  and  No.  4  may 
be  still  more  progressive.  Heaven 
only  knows  what  we  shall  have  pro- 
posed, when  the  number  of  his  Reform 
bills  equals  that  of  his  Jew  Bills,  or 
the  volumes  of  his  Biography  of  Moore  ! 
He  seems  to  think  that  the  story  of  the 
Sybilline  books  was  written  expressly 
for  his  guidance  and  conduct,  and  that 
he  is  entitled,  after  each  successive 
failure  and  rebuff,  to  charge  the  con- 
stitution with  an  additioniU  per  cent- 
age  of  radicalism  by  way  of  penalty. 
He  becomes  louder  and  broader  in  lua 
demands  whenever  they  are  nega- 
tived or  postponed,  and  seems  in  Uie 
fair  way  to  adopt  some  of  the  views 
of  the  Chartists. 

We  do  not  say  this  lightly — ^by  way 
of  banter-— or  in  regard  of  general  po- 
litical disagreement.  We  never,  at 
any  time,  reposed  much  faith  in  the 
juagment  or  sagacity  of  Lord  John 
Russell ;  and,  of  late  years,  our  opinion 
of  him,  in  these  respects,  has,  we  con- 
fess, materially  declined.  We  have 
been,  in  our  own  sphere  of  action, 
engaged  in  most  of  the  political  strug- 
gles which  have  taken  place  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  genera^ 
tipn;  and  we  trust  diat  these  have 
not  passed  by  without  some  whole- 
some lessons.  To  change  of  opinion, 
where  honestly  induced  and  through 
conviction,  eveiy  one  is  bound  to  be 
fair  and  lenient;  because,  undeniably, 
in  our  own  day  there  has  been  a 
great  unravelment  of  social  questions, 
and  mere  party  prejudice  is  no  longer 
allowed  to  be  paramount  Perhaps 
the  only  living  statesman  of  eminence, 
who  cleaves  to  the  old  system,  and  is 
inveterate  in  his  addiction  to  part^ 
intrigue,  and  what  he  calls  **  tradi- 
tion,^' is  Lord  John  Russell.  Put  him 
into  Utopia,  and  hb  first  thought  would 
be  how  he  might  establish  we  exclu- 
sive supremacy  of  the  Whigs.  He  is 
so  much  and  so  inveterately  a  party 
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man,  that  he  seems  to  care  little  what 
becomes  of  the  country,  provided  only 
that  he,  and  his,  sit  at  the  receipt  of 
customs.  He  showed  that  long  ago 
—-not  in  the  diiys  of  his  hot  youth, 
but  in  those  of  his  pragmatic  man- 
hood. He— the  Wiiig  Constitution- 
alist—charactferised  the  opinion  of  the 
Upper  House  as  **  the  whisper  of  a 
faction  ;**  and  did  not  disoain  the 
violent  and  fanatic  symnathy  of  mobs 
when  such  demonstration  tended  to 
his  own  particular  purpose,  or  aided 
the  ascendancy  of  his  party.  Ever 
since  he  has  pursued  the  same  course. 
No  man  can  tell  when  he  is  in  thorough 
earnest,  or  when  he  is  not.  He  invited, 
by  word  and  deed,  Papal  aggression ; 
and,  when  the  aggression  came,  he 
started  up  at  once,  as  an  indignant  Pro- 
testant champion,  and  flung  down  his 
diminutive  gauntlet,  in  name  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  Pope!  And  yet,  at 
the  biddinfir  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic phalanx,  we  find  this  second 
Luther  a  strenuous  supporter  of  May- 
nooth,  and  of  the  nunneries!  Had 
his  ancestor  John,  the  first  Lord 
Russell — who  in  1540,  and  1550,  ob- 
tained ^ants  from  the  Crown  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Tavis- 
tock and  the.  Monastery  of  Wobum — 
been  equally  zealous  for  the  protec- 
tion of  convents,  he  probably  would 
have  remained,  as  he  was  bom,  an 
utterly  unacred  gentleman. 

The  proposed  Reform  BQl  of  1852 
did  not  attract  a  lai^  share  of  the 
public  attention,  and  that  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  coun- 
try was  quite  apathetic  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
introduced  at  a  time  when  the  Whifl 
were  tottering  to  theu-  fall.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  remarkable  document, 
inasmuch  aa  we  may  conclude  it  to 
embody  the  experiences  and  observa- 
tion of  Lord  John  Russell  upon  the 
working  of  our  representative  system 
during  a  period  of  exactly  twenty 
years.  That  there  should  have  been 
some  defects  in  the  machinery  of  the 
engine  which  he  invented  in  1832,  is 
not  wonderful ;  nor  can  we  call  him 
rash  for  essaying,  after  so  long  an 
interval^  to  remedy  these  defects  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 
His  position  in  1852  was  this : — ^He 
told  the  House,  that  he,  the  meeha- 
mat  of  1833,  was  now  prepared^  from 


the  results  of  twenty  years'  observa- 
tion, to  introduce  certain  improve- 
ments which  would  have  the  efiTect, 
for  a  long  time  coming,  of  preventing 
the  necessity  of  any  further  change. 
The  improvements  *he  proposed  were 
these : — ^The  qualification  in  towns 
was  to  be  reduced  from  £lO  to  X5; 
and  in  counties  from  £50  to  i&20. 
Every  man  paying  40s.  a-year  of 
direct  taxes  was  to  be  entitled  to 
vote.  There  was  to  be  no  disfinn- 
chisement  of  boroughs,  but  the 
smaller  ones  were  to  receive  an  in- 
fusion of  fresh  blood  by  the  incorpo- 
nation  of  adjoining  villages.  No  pro- 
perty qualification  was  to  be  required 
for  members,  and  the  parliamentary 
oaths  were  to  be  modified,  so  as  to 
allow  the  admission  of  Jewa  and 
other  unbelievers  in  the  Christian 
faith.  Such  were  the  chief  features 
of  the  proposed  measure  of  1852,  as 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  then  Prime  Min- 
ister. Wise  or  unwise,  they  were  the 
conclusions  which  he  had  formed  as 
to  the  change  necessary  to  be  made 
in  the  English  representative  system ; 
and  we  must  assume  that  he  bad  not 
formed  them  without  due  thought  and 
matured  investigation.  That  both  the 
necessity  for,  and  the  nature  of  the 
change  were  seriously  considered  by 
him  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet, 
it  would  be  unfair  and  irrational  to 
doubt;  and  we  must  therefore  hold 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
regarded  by  them  not  only  as  wise 
and  salutary,  but  as  the  very  best 
which  their  collective  wisdom  could 
devise. 

If,  in  1852,  this  bill  had  been  rejeet- 
ed  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lora  John  might  either  have 
remodelled  it,  so  as  to  meet  the  more 
obvious  objections,  or  have  again  in- 
troduced it,  without  alteration,  for  the 
consideration  of  another  parliamenL 
But  it  was  not  rejected  by  the  House, 
and  its  merits  were  never  thoroughly 
discussed  throughout  the  country.  It 
was,  as  we  have  sold,  introduced  at  a 
time  when  the  Whig  ministry  were  ob- 
viously in  the  death  throes,  and  in 
February  of  that  year  they  tendered 
their  resignation.  The  bill  accordingly 
fell  to  the  ground  before  judgment 
could  be  pronounced  upon  it  The 
public  at  lurge  seemed  to  care  nothing 
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about  it  There  was  no  enthusiasm 
manifested  at  its  introduction,  and  no 
disappointment  expressed  at  its  with- 
drawal. 

The  scheme,  therefore,  of  1852,  was 
not  only  untried  but  uncondcmned. 
Nothing  had  occurred  that  could  rea- 
sonably  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
deviser  in  its  prudence,  correctness, 
or  aptitude  for  the  necessities  of  the 
country ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that 
he  felt  somewhat  disappointed  by  the' 
exceedingly  cold  and  indifferent  na- 
ture of  its  recention.  That,  however, 
could  not  be  taken  as  any  distinct  cri- 
terion of  its  merits.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
framing  that  bill,  merely  looked  to 
the  popularity  which  ho  and  his  party 
might  attain  thereby,  or  the  future 
advantages  which  it  might  secure  to 
them.  We  are  bound,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  assume  that  he,  being  then 
Premier,  and  in  the  very  highest  re- 
sponsible position,  was  acting  in  per- 
fectly good  faith,  and  had  embodied 
in  the  bill  the  results  of  his  long  ex- 
perience and  observation. 

Now,  mark  what  follows.  In  1853, 
he  again  pledges  himself  to  introduce 
a  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Parliamentary  representation;  and  re- 
deems his  pledge  by  bringing  out, 
early  in  1854,  a  measure  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  recommend- 
ed in  1852!  The  great  points  of  differ- 
ence are  these:  By%  the  one,  the 
boroughs  were  to  hie  preserved,  and 
in  some  cases  enlarged ;  by  the  other, 
they  are  to  be  disfranchised  to  the 
amount  of  sixty-six  members.  The 
bill  of  1852  maintained  the  distinction 
between  town  and  county  qualifica- 
tion — ^that  of  1854  abolishes  such  dis- 
tinction. The  first  proceeded  upon 
the  plain  principle  that  majorities 
alone  were  to  be  represented — ^the 
second,  in  special  cases,  assigns  a 
member  to  minorities.  In  short,  the 
two  bills  have  no  kind  of  family  re- 
.semblance.  They  are  not  parallel, 
but  entirely  antagonistic  schemes;  and 
it  is  almost  impossible,  after  perusing 
them  both,  to  believe  that  they  are 
the  productions  of  the  same  states- 
man. 

Nothing,  it  will  be  conceded  on  all 
hands,  has  occurred  during  the  last 
two  years,  to  justify  such  an  extra- 
ordinary change    of   sentiment.   *We 
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have  had  in  the  interim  a  general 
election,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
that  a  Coalition  Ministry,  numbering 
Lord  John  Russell  among  its  mem- 
bers, is  presently  in  power.  Trade, 
we  are  told,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
flourishing;  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  been  made  a  topic  of  dis- 
tinct congratulation.  Search  as  closely 
as  you  please,  you  will  find  no  external 
reason  to  account  for  so  prodigious  a 
change  of  opinion.  The  potato-rot 
and  famine  were  the  visible  reasons 
assigned  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  change 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  protective 
duties — ^but  what  reasons  can  Lord 
John  Russell  propound  for  this  pro- 
digious wrench  at  the  constitution? 
He  cannot  say  that  the  proposals  in  haOK 
his  bills  arc  sound,  safe,  and  judicious. 
The  one  belies  and  utteriy  condemns 
the  other.  If  his  last  idea  of  disfranchis- 
ing and  reducing  sixty-six  English  bo- 
rough constituencies  is  a  just  one,  ho 
must  have  erred  grievously  in  1852 
when  he  proposed  to  retain  them.  So 
with  the  other  provisions.  If  he  intends 
to  maintain  that  he  has  now  hit  upon 
the  true  remedy,  he  must  perforce  ad- 
mit that  he  has  acquired  more  wisdom 
in  1853  than  was  vouchsafed  him 
during  the  twenty  previous  years  of 
his  political  career.  He  must  admit 
that  he  was  totally  and  egregiously 
wrong  in  1852;  and  he  has  no  loop- 
hole for  apology  on  the  ground  of 
intervening  circumstances.  Really 
we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
parallel  instance  of  a  British  minister 
having  voluntarily  placed  himself  in 
such  a  predicament.  How  is  it  pos- 
^ble  that  he  can  expect  his  friends, 
mdependent  of  the  mere  official  staff, 
to  support,  in  1854,  a  measure  diame- 
trically opposite  to  tliat  which  was 
propounded  in  1852?  No  wonder 
that  Earl  Grey  and  other  influential 
Whigs  are  most  desirous  to  have  the 
measure  withdrawn  without  provok- 
ing a  regular  discussion.  Some  of 
them  may  not  have  approved  of  the 
former  bill ;  but  those  who  did  so,  or 
who  wore  at  all  events  willing  to  have 
let  it  pass,  can  hardly,  if  they  wish  to 
be  consistent,  give  their  sanction  to 
the  present  one.  It  is  not  Lord  John 
Russell  al6ne  who  is  compromised; 
he  is  compromising  the  whole  of  his 
party.  If  they  thought  him  right,  in 
1852,  they  must  think  him  wrong  in 
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1854;  for  be  cannot  pobt  to  the 
smallest  intervening  fact  to  justify 
his  change  of  principle.  And  if  they 
think  him  wrong,  how  can  they  pos- 
sihly  support  him?  Wc  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  can  reckon  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  high-minded  Whigs  of 
England.  They  have  principle  and 
honour  and  character  to  maintain ;  and 
we  think  it  exceedingly  improbable  that 
they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  swept 
into  the  howling  Maelstrom  of  Radi- 
calism. Rather  than  that,  we  venture 
to  predict  that  they  will  toss  the  rash 
little  pilot,  whose  incapacity  and  want 
of  knowledge  are  now  self-confessed, 
overboard,  and  trust  to  the  direction 
of  an  abler  and  more  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  crew. 

,  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  try  if 
possible  to  ascertain  what  cause  has 
operated  to  produce  this  singular  and 
rapid  change  in  the  opinions,  or  rather 
convictions,  of  Lord  John  Russell  on 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
As  we  have  said  already,  there  are  no 
external  circumstances,  either  ap- 
parent or  alleged,  to  account  for  it 
The  boroughs  have  done  nothing  to 
subject  them  to  the  penalty  of  dis- 
franchisement;  the  counties  have 
done  notliing  to  entitle  them  to  a 
considerable  addition  of  members. 
To  use  diplomatic  language,  the  slalus 
quo  has  been  rigidly  observed.  Well, 
then,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  tan- 
gible reason,  we  must  necessarily  fall 
oack  upon  motives,  the  first  of  which 
is  the  advice  and  representation  of 
confederates. 

We  at  once  acquit  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  the  minority  of  the  Cabinet  of  any 
real  participation  in  the  scheme  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  What  may  be  the  mind 
of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  William 
Molesworth  on  the  subject^  we  cannot 
tell,  but  we  are  tolerably  sure  that  no 
other  minister  regards  the  bill  with 
favour.  Even  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  party  do  not  seem  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  especial  boon.  Mr. 
Bright  knows  well  enough  that  a  new 
reform  bill,  if  carried,  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed for  a  number  of  years  to  come ; 
and  as  this  one  does  not  come  up  to 
his  expectations,  he  is  ready  to  op- 
pose it  Indeed,  it  seems  to  satisfy 
none  of  the  extreme  party  beyond  old 
Joseph  Hume,  who,  for  some  reason 
or  other  to  us  unknown,  has  of  late 


years  been  in  the  habit  of  spreading 
his  aegis  from  the  back  seats  of  the 
Treasury  bench  over  the  head  of  the 
noble  Ix>rd,  the  member  for  London. 
The  voice  of  the  ten-pounders,  as  a 
body,  was  not  favourable  in  1852  to 
the  lowering  of  the  franchise ;  and  we 
have  heard  no  counter-clamour  from 
the  class  who  were  and  are  proposed 
to  be  admitted  to  that  privilege.  The 
Whig  aristocracy,  naturally  enoiigb, 
regara  thU  bill  with  peculiar  bitter- 
ness. Therefore  we  do  not  think  that 
the  astonishing  change  of  opinion,  or 
rather  of  principle,  exhibited  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  ia  to  be  traced  either  to 
the  advice  of  colleagues,  or  the  infla- 
ence  of  more  matured  democrats.  Oar 
own  theory  is  this — that  he  never  had, 
as  regarded  improvements  on  the  form 
of  the  constitution  or  the  representa- 
tion, anything  like  a  fixed  principle 
— ^that  he  was  striking  just  as  much 
at  random  in  1852  as  in  1854;  and 
that,  so  far  from  having  any  settled 
or  original  ideas  of  his  own,  he  grasps 
at  any  which  may  be  presented  to 
him  with  extreme  recklessness  and 
avidity. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  it  would 
be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  gross  imper- 
tinence to  make  any  such  statement, 
or  to  express  any  such  opinion,  with- 
out reasonable  and  rational  grounds. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  so  at 
any  time,  but  more  especially  at  the 
present,  when  we  wish  to  see  Minis- 
ters disembarrassed  of  all  perplexing 
questions  at  home.  But  it  is  their 
fault,  not  ours,  if  we  are  forced  to 
make  the  disclosure;  and  to  show 
that,  in  reality,  the  grand  mechanist 
of  1832  had  so  forgotten  his  craft,  if 
he  ever  had  a  due  knowledge  of  it, 
that  afler  his  last  abortive  effort,  in 
1852,  he  was  fain  to  derive  new  no- 
tions from  the  pages  of  the  Edinbitrgh 
Recieio,  In  say  thing  this,  we  intend 
anything  but  an  insinuation  against 
the  talents  of  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cles to  which  we  refer.  Wu  can  ad- 
mire the  ingenuity  of  his  arguments, 
even  while  we  question  their  sound- 
ness. We  have  no  right  to  be  curiona 
as  to  what  section  of  politicians  he  be- 
longs. He  may  represent  the  philo- 
sophic Liberals,  or  he  may  be  the 
champion  of  Manchester  in  disguise. 
All  we  know  is,  that  he  i^s  written 
three    plausible     articles,    after     the 
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UMBDer  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  ihe  result 
of  which  has  been  that  poor  Lord 
John  Russell  has  plunged  into  the 
nuirsh,  misled  by  the  igms  fatuus^  and 
is  at  the  present  monrant  very  deep 
in  a  quagmire. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless 
remember  that,  during  the  autumn  of 
1851,  various  pompous  paragraphs 
appeared  in  the  Whig  newspapers, 
announcing  that  Lord  John  Russell 
had  withdrawn  himself  to  country  re- 
tirement, for  the  purpose  of  maturing 
a  grand  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  task 
was  entirely   gratuitous  and  self-im- 

?osed;  for  although  the  venerable 
oseph  Hume,  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley, 
and  a  few  other  Saint  Bernards  of  the 
Kke  calibre,  had  attempted  to  preach 
up  an  itinerant  crusade,  their  efforts 
met  with  no  response,  and  their  har- 
angues excited  no  enthusiasm.  No- 
body wanted  a  new  Reform  Bill.  The 
class  which,  of  all  others,  was  most 
opposed  to  innovation,  embraced  the 
bulk  of  the  shopkeepers  in  towns, 
who,  having  attained  considerable 
political  and  municipal  influence,  were 
veiy  unwilling  to  share  it  with  others, 
and  regarded  the  lowering  of  the 
franchise  not  only  with  a  jealous  but 
with  an  absolutely  hostile  eye.  It 
was  upon  the  shoulders  of  that  class 
that  the  Whigs  had  been  carried  into 
power;  and  it  really  seemed  but  a 
paltry  return  for  their  support  and  de- 
votion, that  a  Prime  Minister,  upon 
whom  they  had  lavished  all  their  hon- 
ours, should  attempt  to  swamp  their 
influence  without  atiy  adequate  rea- 
son. It  would  be  absurd  or  unfair  to 
charge  them  with  selfishness.  The 
iirst  Reform  Bill,  acceded  to  and 
hailed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
]de,  had  established  a  certain  property 
qualification  for  voters;  and  no  one 
could  allege  that  popular  opinion  was 
not  sufficiently  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nay,  many  of 
the  Whigs  began  to  think  that  popu- 
lar opinion  was  too  exclusively  repre- 
sented therein,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
say  so.  Anyhow,  the  Bill  had  so 
worked  that  there,  in  1851,  was  Lord 
John  Russell,  its  parent  and  promo- 
ter, in  the  oflSce  of  Premier  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  command  of  a 
parliamentary  majority.  Small  mar- 
Yol  if  the  ten-pounders  asked  them- 


selves the  question,  what,  in  the  name 
of  gluttony,  he  could  covet  more? 

They  were  quite  entitled  to  ask  that 
question,  not  only  of  themselves,  but 
of  the  singular  statesman  whom  they 
had  been  content  to  follow.  Could 
he  state  that  there  was  any  measure, 
not  revolutionary,  but  such  as  they 
and  other  well-disposed  subjects  of 
the  realm  desired,  which  he  was  pre- 
vented from  introducing  by  the  aria- 
tocratic  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  Certainly  not.  The 
triumph  of  the  Free-trade  policy  was 
a  distinct  pro9f  to  the  contrary.  Waa 
there  any  discontent  in  the  country  at 
the  present  distribution  of  the  fran- 
chise? Nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
apathy  was  so  great  that  even  those 
entitled  to  enrolment  would  hardly 
prefer  their  claims.  Even  the  enrolled 
cared  litUe  about  voting — so  little,  in- 
deed, that  it  was  sometimes  difiicult 
to  persuade  one-half  of  a  largo  consti- 
tuency to  come  to  the  poll.  All  at- 
tempts at  public  meetings,  for  the 
purpose  of  agitating  a  reduction  of  the 
franchise,  had  been  failures.  The  n^o- 
ple  were  quite  contented  with  things 
as  they  stood,  and  grumbled  at  the- 
idea  of  a  change.  And  yet  this  was 
the  time,  selected  by  a  Prime  Minis- 
ter who  had  everything  his  own  way, 
for  getting  up  a  fresh  agitation  1 

Every  one,  b<  yond  himself,  saw  the 
exceeding  absurdity  of  his  conduct 
The  leading  Whigs  became  positively 
angry;  and  from  that  period  we  ma^ 
dato  his  rapid  decadence  in  their  esti- 
mation. The  real  nature  of  his  scheme, 
consisting  of  an  arbitrary  lowering  of 
the  franchise,  was  quite  well  known; 
and  OS  that  could  not,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  carried  even  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  own  friends 
thought  it  advisable  to  put  the  noble 
Lord  upon  another  scent. 

There  appeared,  accordingly,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  January  1853, 
an  article  on  '*  The  Expected  Reform 
Bill,"  which  took  most  people  by  sur- 
prise on  account  of  its  apparentiy 
moderate,  philosophic,  and  even  Con- 
servative tone.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  analyse  it — it  is  difficult,  even  afler- 
reading  it,  to  draw  any  distinct  con- 
clusion from  its  propositions  and  ar- 
gument. But  this,  at  all  events,  waa 
admitted,  that  "clearly  there  is  no- 
call  for  Pariiamentary  kefonn  on  the 
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part  of  any  large  or  influential  class. 
There  Is  no  zeal  about  it,  one  way  or 
the  other.  An  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise is  wished  for  by  some,  and 
thought  proper  and  desirable  by 
many;  but  it  is  not  an  actual  want 
largely  felt,  nor  is  the  deprivation  of 
the  franchise  a  practical  grievance, 
clear  enough,  tangible  enough,  gene- 
rally recognised  enough,  to  have  given 
rise  to  a  genuine,  spontAncous,  exclu- 
sive demand  for  redress.  There  is  a 
generid  languor  and  want  of  interest 
on  the  subject,  manifested  nowhere 
more  plainly  than  in  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  meetings  got  up  by 
the  Reform  Association  for  the  sake 
of  arousing  public  feeling.  The  nation, 
a$  a  whole,  is  undeniably  indifferent; 
the  agilation  is  clearly  artijicial" 
Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  **  Qui- 
eta  non  movere  is,  in  political  matters, 
as  often  a  maxim  of  wisdom  as  of 
laziness;'^  and  a  great  deal  more  to 
the  same  effect,  which  could  not  have 
had  a  very  exhilarating  effect  on  the 
mind  of  Lord  John  Russell,  supposing, 
.  aA  we  do,  that  he  was  in  total  ignor- 
imce  of  the  article  in  question  before 
it  was  given  to  the  public.  Certain- 
ly, on  this  occasion,  ho  had  but  a  poor 
backing  from  his  friends. 

The  view  of  the  writer  in  question 
seemed  to  be  this — ^that  instead  of  arbi- 
trarily lowering  the  franchise  on  the 
footing  of  a  property  qualification,  it 
is  Important  to  discover  some  cri- 
terion by  means  of  which  persons 
morally  and  educationally  qualified, 
who  have  not  the  franchise  at  present, 
may  be  admitted  to  that  privilege. 
We  are  not  reviewmg  or  discussing 
the  article— we  are  simply  pointing 
ont  the  sources  from  which  Lord 
John  Russell  has  derived  most  of  his 
new  ideas.  Therefore  we  shall  sunply 
quote  one  passage  from  this  article. 

Source  of  Lord  John  RusselVs  new 
idea  of  the  Savings^  Bank  Deposit 
quaUfication, — ^*  Our  present  system 
IS  defective  and  unjust  in  this — that 
it  selects  two  kinds  or  forms  of  pro- 
perty only  as  conferring  the  franchise. 
JLet  us  continue  to  maintain  a  pro- 
perty qualification;  but  let  us  not 
insist  that  the  property,  so  favour- 
ably and  honourably  distinguished, 
mast  be  invested  in  one  special  mode. 
If  a  man  has  accumulated  by  dili- 
gence or  frugality  J&60  or  £lOO,  and 
spends  it  either  in  the  purchase  of  a 


freehold,  or  in  removing  his  residence 
from  an  £8  to  a  £10  house,  his  real- 
ised  property  confers  upon  him  the 
distinction  of  a  vote.  But  if  he  in* 
vests  the  same'sum,  earned  by  siosilar 
qualities,  in  the  savings^  bank,  or  in 
railway  shares  or  debentures,  or  in  the 
purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity — which 
would  probably  be  much  wiser  modes 
of  disposing  of  it — ^it  carries  with  it  no 
such  privilege.  This  seems  neither 
equitable  nor  wise.  It  might  ea.sily 
be  rectified,  and  such  rectification 
would  be  at  once  one  of  tho  safest, 
simplest,  justcst,  and  most  desirable 
extensions  of  tho  franchise  that  could 
be  suggested.  Let  the  production  be- 
fore the  registration  courts  (f  a  sat- 
ing^ hank  book,  shotcing  a  credit  ff 
£50,  of  at  least  six  months'  standing, 
or  of  a  bona  fide  certificate  of  shares 
to  the  same  value  in  a  valid  railway, 
or  of  coupons  to  the  same  amount,  be 
held  to  entitle  a  man  to  be  inscribed 
upon  the  list  of  voters  for  that  year." 
— Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1852,  p. 
265. 

Adhering  to  our  original  intention 
of  not  discussing  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent proposals  of  this  and  tho  other 
articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we 
shall  not  comment  upon  tho  unblush- 
ing impudence  of  such  a  project  as 
this,  which  would  place  the  represen- 
tation of  the  country  principally  in  the 
hands  of  millionaires  and  railway  di- 
rectors. It  is  unparalleledly  impudent. 
But  we  notice  it  now  simply  as  the 
germ  of  Lord  John  Russell's  £50 
savings'  bank  qualification. 

By  the  time  this  article  appeared. 
Lord  John  RusselFs  Bill  was  pre^ 
pared;  though  no  one  expected  that 
it  would  be  carried.  Tlie  Wliig  party 
were  consci>u8  that  the  hour  of  their 
doom  was  approaching,  but  they 
wished  to  bear  with  them  into  oppo^ 
sition  a  weapon  which  might  be  avail- 
able for  future  warfare.  Lord  John's 
ideas  had  not  then  penetrated  beyond 
a  lowering  of  tho  franchise  and  the 
admission  to  the  register  of  parties 
who  paid  40s.  a-year  of  direct  taxes. 
These  were  his  deliberate  impressdons 
before  the  schoolmaster  of  tho  Edin- 
burgh Review  appeared  abroad. 

After  this,  Lord  John  Russell  wont 
out  of  oflice;  but  tho  Reiitw  kept 
harping  on  Reform.  Tho  writer  had 
already  stated,  *Mhat  a  new  measure 
of    Parliamentary    Reform    was    de- 
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maDded,  rather  in  the  name  of  theo- 
retical propriety  than  of  practical  ad- 
vantage.*'  It  t^eemu  to  us  that  such 
an  admission  was  nearly  tantamount 
to  an  argument  against  the  policy  of 
making  any  change  at  all ;  more  espe- 
cially when  we  were  told,  nearly  in  the 
same  page,  that  *' there  was  no  call 
for  Parliamentary  Reform  on  the  part 
of  any  large  or  influential  class."  If 
that  were  true,  we  should  like  to  know 
who  "  demanded"  the  new  measure  ? 
But  we  must  not  be  too  critical  re- 
garding the  advances  of  the  new  Ly- 
curgus. 

In  October  1852,  a  second  article 
appeared,  the  preamble  of  which  was 
very  moderate — ^indeed,  rather  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  casual  render  with 
the  idea  that  the  author  would  have 
much  preferred  if  "  the  vexed  Ques- 
tion of  the  franchise"  could  have  been 
left  alone.  Nevertheless  it  appeared 
to  him  that  there  were  "many  rea^ 
sons  which  make  it  impossible  either 
entirely  to  shelve  or  long  to  postpone 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form ;"  and,  having  stated  these,  he 
dashes  again  into  his  subjects.  He  is, 
however,  a  great  deal  too  knowing  to 
commence  with  tlie  proposal  of  inno- 
vations. He  treats  us  to  several 
pages  of  high  Conservativism,  condem- 
natory of  universal  suffi-age ;  and  hav- 
ing  thus  established  a  kind  of  confi- 
dence—acting on  Quintilian's  advice, 
to  frame  the  introduction  so  as  "  rtd- 
dere  auditores  benevolos,  atterUos,  do- 
dies'" — he  begins  to  propound  his  new 
ideas.     In  this  article  we  have : — 

Sifurce  of  Lord  John  RttsselTs  new 
proposal  to  swamp  the  Counties  by  the 
admission  of  £,\0  occupants. — "The 
other  plan  is  to  extend  the  £\0  qua- 
lification to  counties,  by  which  means 
every  householder  (to  the  requisite 
value)  throughout  the  land  would 
possess  a  vote ;  if  he  resided  in  a  small 
town  or  a  village,  or  an  isolated  dwell- 
ing, he  would  be  upon  the  county 
register.  The  only  objection  we  can 
hear  of  to  Mb  is  plan  is,  that  in  the 
country  districts  and  in  hamlets  a 
jClO  occujmncy  generally  includes 
some  land,  and  would  not,  therefore, 
indicate  the  same  social  station  as  the 
living  in  a  j&lO  house  in  town,  and 
that  it  might  lead  to  the  creation,  for 
the  sake  of  augmenting  landlord  influ- 
ence, of  a  numerous  and  dependent 
class  of   tenant  voters.     But  in  the 


first  place,  the  occupier  of  a  j&lO  house 
in  villages  and  small  towns  belongs  to  a 
decidemy  higher  social  grade  than  the 
occupier  of  a  jSlO  house  in  cities ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  it  would  not  be 
diflicult  to  meet  the  objection,  by  re- 
quiring that  the  qualifying  occupancy 
shall  l)e,  in  the  county  register,  a 
house,  and  not  a  house  and  land,  or 
by  fixing  a  sum  which  shall,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  be  generally  an 
equivalent  to  the  £lO  occupancy  con- 
templated by  the  present  law." — Edin- 
burgh Review,  Oct.  1852,  p.  472. 

That  is  the  second  instance  of 
appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  wise, 
ripe,  deliberate  statesman,  who  for 
twenty  years  had  been  watching  the 
progress  of  his  ovn  handiwork  with 
the  view  to  introducing  repairs.  Be- 
fore this  article  in  the  Edinbitrgh 
Review  appeared,  it  had  never  occur- 
red to  him  how  convenient  it  might  be 
to  swamp  the  counties,  and  how  very 
simple  were  the  means  of  doing  so! 
Now  for  appropriation  third  : — 

Source  of  Iiord  John  RusseWs  pro- 
posal to  admit  all  Gradttates  of  Uniterm 
sities  to  Town  and  County  franchise. 
"  It  is,  of  course,  desirable,  and  is 
admitted  to  be  so  by  every  party,  that 
all  educated  men  shall  be  voters; 
the  difliculty  is  to  name  any  osten- 
sible qualifications  which  shall  include 
them,  and  them  alone.  But  tliougfa 
we  cannot  frame  a  criterion  which 
shall  include  all,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  accept  one  which 
will  include  a  considerable  number  of 
whose  fitness  to  possess  the  franchise 
there  can  be  no  question.  We  would 
propose,  therefore,  that  the  franchise 
bo  granted  to  all  graduates  of  Univer-  « 
sities,**  &c. — Edinburgh  Review,  Oct 
1852,  p.  473. 

Another  hint  adopted  by  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary!  Next  we  come  to  a  more 
serious  matter : — 

Source  cf  Lord  John  RusselVs  pro- 
posal  for  disfranchising  the  lesser 
English  boroughs. — "  The  great  majo- 
rity of  them  are  notoriously  undeserv- 
ing of  the  franchise,  and  those  who 
know  them  best  are  least  disposed  to 
undertake  their  defence.  The  plan  of 
combining  a  number  of  them  into  one 
constituency  would  be  fufile  or  bene- 
ficial according  to  the  details  of  each 
individual  case.  If  a  close  or  a  rotten 
borough  were  amalgamated  with  an 
open  or  a  manufacturing  town,  much 
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advantage  might  possibly  result;  if 
two  or  three  corrapt  or  manageable 
constituencies  merely  united  their  ini- 
quities, the  evil  of  the  existing  things 
would  only  be  spread  farther  and  root- 
ed faster.  We  should  propose,  there- 
fore, at  once  to  reduce  the  61  boroughs 
with  fewer  than  500  electors,  and  now 
returning  91  members,  to  one  repre- 
sentative each.*'  —  Edinburgh  Reviewy 
Oct  1852,  p.  496. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  this 
proposal  was  amended,  as  not  being 
sufficiently  sweeping.  Only  thirty 
seats  are  here  proscribed ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  found  expedient  to  increase 
the  black  list  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
six.  Pass  we  to  the  next  instance  of 
palpable  cribbage. 

Source  of  Lord  John  Russelts  pro- 
posed that  Members  accepting  office 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  vacate  their  seats. 
— ''The  most  desirable  roan  cannot 
be  appointed  Colonial  Minister,  be- 
cause his  seat,  if  vacated,  might  be 
irrecoverable.  Administrations  can- 
not strengthen  themselves  by  the  alli- 
ance of  colleagues  who  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  general  public,  be- 
cause the  place  for  which  they  sit  has 
been  offended  by  some  unpopular 
vote  or  speech.  We  need  add  no 
more  on  this  head:  the  peculiarity  of 
the  ease  is,  that  wo  have  no  adverse 
arguments  to  meet." — Edinburgh  Re- 
view, Oct.  1852,  p.  501. 

The  writer  is  decidedly  wrong  about 
the  non-existence  of  adverse  argu- 
ments ;  and  wo  shall  be  happy  to  con- 
vince him  of  (he  fact  if  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  accord  us  a  meeting.  In 
the  moan  time,  however,  ho  has  hum- 
bugged I^rd  John,  which  was  evidently 
his  special  purpose.  Even  while  we 
deprecate  the  morality  of  his  proceed- 
ing, we  can  hardly  forbear  expressing 
our  admiration  of  his  skill.  We  know 
not  his  earthly  name  or  habitjition; 
but  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  for  he  has 
led,  with  equal  audacity  and  succqss, 
the  ex-Premier  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  father  of  Reform,  by  the  nose  ! 

But  we  have  not  yet  done.  The 
article  last  referred  to  was  penned 
and  published  before  the  new  Parlia- 
ment met,  towards  the  close  of  1862, 
and  before  the  balance  and  state  of 
parties  could  be  ascertained.  The 
result  of  the  election  showed  that 
parties  were  in  effect  almost  equally 
Dalanced— so  much  so,  that,  but  for 


the  junction  of  the  Peelites^  with  the 
Liberals,  Lord  Derby  would  liave  ob- 
tained a  majority.  The  election,  it 
m\\  be  remembered,  took  place  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  unfavourable 
to  the  Government ;  and  never  perhaps 
was  misrepresentation  of  every  kind 
more  unscrupulously  employed  than 
bv  the  Liberal  press  on  that  occasion. 
Still  it  became  evident  that  Conserva- 
tism was  gaining  ground  in  the  country ; 
and  it  was  a  natural  inference  that, 
after  the  question  of  Protection  was 
finally  set  at  rest,  its  progress  would 
be  still  more  rapid.  This  was  not  ex- 
actly what  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  had  calculated  on.  He  now 
saw  that  it  would  be  necessary,  if  the 
Liberal  party  was  to  be  maintained 
in  power,  to  go  a  good  deal  further 
than  he  at  first  proposed ;  and  accord- 
ingly when  he  appears  again  before 
us  in  October  1853,  we  find  him  armed 
this  time,  not  w^ith  a  prunin^.hook, 
but  with  a  ft^rmidable  axe.  We  hear 
no  more  about  **  theoretical  propriety* 
— he  is  evidently  determined  upim 
mischief.  Now,  then,  for  his  deye- 
loped  views,  as  adopted  by  his  doeHe 
pupil. 

8ourc$  of  Lord  John  RusseiTs  pro- 
posal that  freem*m  shall  hare  no  rotes, 
— ^**  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  man,  we  imagine,  that  incompsr 
rably  the  most  openly  and  universally 
venal  portion  of  borough  constituen- 
cies are  the  old  freemen,  so  unhappily 
and  weakly  retained  by  the  Rc'fonn 
Act  of  1832.  .  .  The  disfranchisement 
of  the  freemen  is,  perhaps,  of  all  ste|» 
which  will  be  urged  upon  Parliament, 
the  most  clearly  and  indisputid)ly 
right  and  neccs^a'-y,  and,  added  to 
the  plan  already  suggested  for  par- 
suing  individual  cases  of  venaJity, 
will  probably  sweep  away  the  most 
incurably  corrupt  class  of  electors." — 
Edinburgh  jRerieir,  Out  1853,  p.  690. 

We  nave  already  seen  that,  in 
Oct.  1852,  the  reviewer  proposed  to 
abstract  thirty  members  from  the 
smaller  English  boroughs.  It  became 
evident,  however,  that  so  paltry  a 
ma.««sacre  of  the  innocents  would  not 
suffice,  more  especially  as  it  had  be- 
come part  of  the  scheme  to  swamp 
the  English  counties.  Accordingly 
we  are  told,  in  an  offhand  and  easy 
manner :  "  To  all  that  we  said  on  a 
former  occasion  as  to  the  theoretical 
propriety  and   justice    of    the    snutU 
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l>orongh  representation,  we  unreser- 
vedly adhere.  But,  unfortunately,  it 
18  too  notorious  that  these  boroughs 
are  generally  in  a  condition  which, 
for  the  sake  of  electoral  purity, 
imperatively  demands  their  disfran- 
chisement, partial  or  entire.  Here 
again  it  is  true  thai  parliamentary 
staiistirs  do  not  altogether  bear  out  our 
eonclusioTL  Of  the  seventy,  two 
boroughs  convicted  of  bribery  be- 
tween 1833  and  1863,  only  twenty- 
one  can  properly  bo  called  small — as 
having  fewer  than  five  hundred 
electors — ^while  some  of  the  more 
constantly  and  flagrantly  impure 
places  number  their  votes  by  thou- 
sands.** So,  according  to  the  admis- 
sion of  even  this  writer,  there  is  no 
jcase  established,  on  the  ground  of 
corruption,  for  the  wholesale  disfran- 
chisement  of  the  small  boroughs. 
Nevertheless  we  are  to  assume  them 
to  be  impure,  because  he  says  it  is 
notorious  that  they  are  so ;  and  by 
this  short  and  summary  process  of 
assertion  he  gets  rid  of  the  trouble  of 
investigation.  The  boroughs  are  not 
put  upon  their  trial,  for  there  is  no 
specific  charge  against  them ;  but 
they  are  condemned  at  once  because 
the  writer  has  a  low  opinion  of  their 
morality.  This  is  worse  than  Jeddart 
justice,  where  the  trial  took  place 
after  the  execution.  In  the  case  of 
the  boroughs  there  is  to  be  no  trial 
at  all.  The  following  conclusion  is 
therefore  easily  arrived  at:  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
reformer  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
these  small  boroughs  ought  to  he 
suppressed ;  that  we  must  have,  if 
possible,  no  more  constituencies  under 
one  thousand  electors."  So  much  for 
the  disfranchisement ;  now  for  the  re- 
distribution. 

Final  scheme  suggested  to  Ijord  John 
RusseU  for  disfranchising  the  small 
boroughs  and  swamping  the  counties. 
— ^  The  third  method  proposed  is  to 
merge  all  these  small  boroughs  into 
the  county  constituencies,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  members,  and  re- 
ducing the  county  franchise  to  a  jClO 
occupancy.  In  this  way  the  class 
would  still  be  represented,  and  the 
individuals  would  still  retain  their 
votes,  and  the  electoral  lists  of  coun- 
ties would  be  considerably  modified 
and  greatly  enriched.  This  plan 
would,  we  think,  be  far  the  fairest 


and  most  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  give  us  constituencies  large  in 
number  and  varied  in  character,  and, 
therefore,  to  a  great  extent  secure 
against  illicit  and  undue  influences.** — 
Edinburgh  Review^  Oft  1863,  p.  602. 

The  next  and  last  point  which  we 
shall  notice  is  the  representation  of 
minorities.  Wo  do  not  know  to 
whom  the  credit  of  having  invented 
this  notable  scheme  is  really  due. 
There  are  various  claimants  in  the 
field.  Mr.  G.  L.  Craik,  of  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  asserts  that  he  was 
the  original  discoverer,  having  pro- 
pounded a  plan  of  this  nature  so  early 
as  1836.  Ingenious  as  the  idea  may 
be,  it  will  hardly  rank  in  importance 
with  the  discovery  of  the  steam- 
engine,  nor  do  we  think  that  its 
originator  is  entitled  to*  any  exorbi- 
tant share  of  public  gratitude  or 
applause.  We  shall  give  it  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Review. 

Source  of  Lord  John  RusselPs  pro- 
posal to  gire  members  in  certain  eases 
to  minorities. — ^**The  mode  by  which 
we  propose  to  insure  the  constituent 
minorities  their  fair  bhare  in  the  re- 
presentation— I.  e.  to  make  the  majo- 
rities and  minorities  in  the  House  of 
Commons  correspond  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  majorities  and  minorities 
in  the  country,  or  in  the  electoral 
bodies — is,  to  give  (as  now)  to  each 
elector  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
members  to  be  chosen,  and  to  allow 
him  to  divide  these  votes  as  he  pleases 
among  the  candidates,  or  to  give  them 
all  to  one.  But  as  at  present  most 
places  return  two  members,  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  under  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement, wherever  the  minority 
exceeded  one-third  of  the  total  number 
of  the  electors,  they  would  be  able  to 
return  one  member,  or  to  obtain  one- 
hay  the  representation,  which  would 
be  more  than  their  fair  share,  and 
would  place  them  on  an  equality  with 
the  majority,  which  would  never  do ; 
while,  if  they  fell  short  of  one-third, 
they  would  be,  as  now,  virtually 
unrepresented  and  ignored.  To  ob- 
viate this,  it  will  be  necessary  so  to 
arrange  our  electoral  divisions,  that 
as  many  constituencies  as  possible 
should  return  thee  members:  one  of 
these  a  minority,  if  at  all  respectable, 
could  always  manage  to  secure." — 
Edin.  Review,  Oct.  1 863,  p.  622. 

Here,  at  all  events,  is  the  notion 
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about  the  representation  of  majori- 
ties, and  the  establishment  of  as  many 
constituencies  as  possible,  returning 
three  members.  Lord  John  Russell's 
method  of  working  this,  is  to  restrict 
each  elector  to  two  votes. 

Thus  we  see  that  all  the  leading 
features  and  peculiarities  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  new  Reform  Bill — the 
disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs,  the 
swamping  of  the  counties  the  ten- 
pound  occupancy  clause,  the  qualifi- 
cation by  deposit  in  the  savings'  bank, 
the  voting  of  graduates,  the  retention 
of  their  scats  by  members  accepting 
office,  and  the  representation  of  mi- 
norities— are  contained  in  the  articles 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  in 
1852  and  1853.  This  is,  to  sav  the 
least  of  it,  a  very  singular  coincidence. 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  main- 
tiun  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  de- 
barred from  availing  himself  of  any 
useful  hints  which  might  be  offered 
him,  or  from  adopting  the  notions  of 
any  political  sa^e,  or  harum-scarum 
cobbler  of  constitutions;  we  entirely 
admit  his  right  to  gather  wisdom,  or 
its  counterfeit,  from  any  source  what- 
ever. What  we  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  ^public  is  this,  that,  down  to  1852, 
not  one  of  these  notions  had  occurred 
to  our  grand  constitutional  reformer, 
who  for  twenty  years  had  been  se- 
dulously watching  the  operation  of 
his  origmal  measure !  Nay,  more  than 
that :  two  years  ago,  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  were 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  which 
he  has  now  promulgated ;  and  that  not 
only  in  detail,  but  in  absolute  essence 
and  form!  Had  ho  come  before  us 
this  year  with  a  scheme  based  upon 
^e  principle  of  1852,  which  was 
a  lowering  of  the  franchise,  without 
any  farther  disturbance  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  electoral  bodies,  it  would 
have  been  but  a  poor  criticism  to  have 
taunted  him  with  a  minor  change 
in  the  details.  He  might  have  used 
his  discretion  in  elevating  or  lowering 
the  point  where  the  franchise  was  to 
begin,  without  subjecting  himself  to 
any  sneer  on  account  of  change  of 
principle.  But,  wonderful  as  are  the 
changes  which  we  have  seen  of  late 
years  in  the  views  of  public  men,  ibis 
18  the  most  astounding  of  them  all. 
Never  before,  perhaps,  did  a  states- 
man pass  such  a  decided  censure  on 
•fl  own  judgment,  or  make  such  an 


admission  of  former  recklesslesa  and 
error.  If  he  is  right  now,  he  must 
have  been  utterly  wrong  before.  The 
constitution  of  1852,  as  he  would  have 
made  it,  must  have  been  a  bad  one. 
One-tenth  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  still  have 
been  returned  by  constituencies  which 
he  now  regards  as  unfit  to  be  con- 
stituencies any  more.  If  the  main- 
tenance of  the  small  boroughs  is  a 
blot  on  the  constitution,  how  was  it 
that  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  dis- 
cover that  blot  until  1853,  after  the 
articles  we  have  referred  to  were 
published?  Did  he  take  his  ideas 
from  those  articles  ?  If  so,  was  there 
ever  a  more  humiliating  confession  of 
entire  poverty  of  mind?  If  he  did 
not  take  his  ideas  from  those  articles, 
what  was  it  that  produced  so  entire  a 
change  of  opinion? — what  eminent 
political  oculist  has  removed  the  film 
which  impeded  his  vision  but  two 
short  years  ago  ?  This  is,  in  reality, 
a  very  grave  matter.  We  are  accus- 
tomed in  this  country  to  associate 
measures  with  men,  and  sometimes 
to  accept  the  former  on  account  of 
our  belief  and  confidence  in  the 
sagacity  of  those  who  propose  them. 
But  what  faith  can  we  repose  in  a 
man  who  thus  plays  fast  and  loose 
upon  a  question  with  which  he  has 
been  occupied  aU  his  life?  This  is 
not  a  case  of  expediency  arising  out 
of  unforeseen  circumstances.  That 
the  question  is  of  the  deepest  import 
no  one  in  his  senses  can  deny.  We 
know  how  the  constitution,  as  framed 
at  present,  works;  but  we  do  not 
know  how  it  may  work  if  very  ma- 
terially altered.  And  yet  we  find  the 
same  mechanist  proposing,  within  two 
years,  two  separate  kinds  of  alteration ! 
The  first  was  simple  enough,  and  had 
at  least  this  much  in  its  favour,  that 
it  did  not  require  any  violent  displace- 
ment of  the  machinery.  The  second 
is  so  complex  that  the  whole  machin- 
ery must  be  re-arranged.  It  was  our 
sincere  hope  that  the  country  had 
seen  the  last  of  sudden  conversions  of 
parties — ^at  no  time  edifying  events, 
and  sometimes  attended  by  disastrous 
consequences — ^but  we  must,  it  seems, 
prepare  ourselves  for  another  con- 
version on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  if 
this  bill  is  to  be  carried  through. 
They  must,  supposing  them  inclined 
to  support  Lord  John  Russell,  either 
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unsay  what  they  said,  or  were  pre- 
pared to  have  said,  in  1852,  or  be 
ready  to  maintain  that  they  were 
then  greatly  in  advance  of  their 
leader.  The  dilemma,  we  admit,  is 
an  unpleasant  and  an  rnlious  one  ; 
but  there  is  no  escape  from  it,  if  the 
Whinfs  are  determined,  at  all  hazards, 
to  follow  their  erratic  lender. 

That  there  is  room  for  certain 
changes  in  the  national  representa- 
tion we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
deny.  It  is  impossible  to  devise  any 
system  so  perfect  as  to  preclude  the 
idea  of  amendment ;  indeed,  we  sup- 
pose that  there  never  was  a  constitu- 
tion, or  phase  of  a  constitution,  in  the 
world,  which  gave  entire  and  perfect 
satisfaction  to  all  who  lived  under  its 
operation.  We  may  be  told  that  the 
present  system  is  theoretically  wrong, 
that  its  principle  is  to  exalt  property 
and  to  exclude  intelligence,  and  that 
In  some  parts  it  is  incongruous,  in- 
consistent, and  contradictory.  Pos- 
sibly there  maybe  some  truths  in  such 
allegations;  but  then  we  must  never 
lose  si^'ht  of  this,  that  the  real  test  of 
a  constitution  is  its  practical  working. 
It  is  undeniable  that  under  the  present 
system  the  middle  classes  have  gained, 
not  only  power,  but  preponderance  in 
the  state ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  they  are  not  favourable  to  a 
change  which  would  certainly  operate 
to  their  disadvantage.  The  ulterior 
aims  of  the  men  of  Manchester  may 
prompt  them  to  desire  a  still  further 
infusion  of  the  democratic  element, 
but  neither  the  members  nor  the  doc- 
trines of  that  school  have  found 
favour  with  the  British  public.  If 
public  opinion  generally,  and  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation,  are  well 
and  effectively  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  does  seem  to 
us  a  very  perilous  experiment  to 
disturb  that  state  of  matters.  We 
should  like  yqty  much  to  hear  from 
Lord  John  Russell  a  distinct  exposi- 
tion of  the  results  which  he  antici- 
pates, should  this  scheme  of  his  be 
carried.  Is  there  any  real  point  of 
interest  to  the  nation  which  he  is  at 
present  debarred  from  bringing  for- 
ward by  the  exclusive  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Commons?  What  are 
the  existing  grievances  which  call  for 
BO  radical  an  alteration  ? 

**  What  li  tbere  now  smiM 
Thfti  C»ur  and  bb  senate  must  redress  T^ 


We  apprehend  that  the  noble  lord 
would  be  greatly  puzzled  to  frame 
an  intelligible  answer  to  such  queries. 
Well  then,  we  are,  perforce,  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  theory,  and  to  as- 
sume that  he  vindicates  his  proposal, 
not  because  future  measures  will  be  of 
a  better  kind,  or  better  discussed  than 
heretofore,  but  because  it  is  desirable, 
for  symmetry's  sake,  that  the  repre- 
sentation should  be  readjusted. 

Be  it  so.  We  are  content  to  take 
that  view,  albeit  a  low  one,  and  to 
examine  his  scheme  without  any  par- 
tial leaning  to  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons.  And 
first,  let  us  see  what  regard  he  has 
paid  to  the  principle  of  equal  represen- 
tition. 

It  will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied 
by  any  one  that  the  three  kingdoms 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
ought  to  be  put  upon  an  equitable 
footing  as  regards  one  another  in  this 
matter  of  representation.  If  imperial 
measures  were  all  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  to  discuss,  this  relative 
equality  might  be  of  less  importaijce  ; 
but  with  separate  laws  and  separate 
institutions  guaranteed  to  and  exist- 
ing in  the  three  kingdoms,  it  isi  pro|)er 
that  each  should  bo  fairly  represented 
in  the  grand  council  of  the  nation. 
At  present  that  is  not  the  case.  If 
we  tiiko  the  test  of  population,  Scot- 
land ought  to  have  18  more  members 
than  are  now  allotted  to  her;  if  we 
take  the  test  of  taxation  and  revenue, 
she  ought  to  have  25  more.  Combin- 
ing the  two,  there  is  a  deficit  of  more 
than  20  members  to  Scotland  in  her 
share  of  the  national  representation. 
Now,  that  is  a  matter  which  ought, 
in  the  very  first  instance,  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  noble  lord, 
and  would  have  so  occupied  it,  had 
he  laid  down  for  himself  any  fixed 
principles  of  action.  It  is  nonsense 
to  talk  of  inequalities  between  one 
borough  and  another,  or  between 
town  and  country  qualification,  before 
the  first  grand  inequality  is  remedied. 
Apply  the  double  test  of  population 
and  revenue,  and  you  will  find  that 
Ireland  is  upon  an  equality  in  point 
of  representation  with  England,  but 
that  Scotland  is  not;  and  no  reason 
has  been,  or  can  be,  assigned  for  this 
anomaly.*  The  qmfta  for  Scotland 
was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Union  at  45 
members.     It  was  mcreased  by  the 
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Refonn  Act  of  1832  to  53,  but  the 
number  is  still  insufficient  Lord 
John  Russell  proposes,  out  of  the  66 
disfranchised  scats,  to  give  ihTte.  to 
Scotland,  but  he  has  assigned  no 
reason  for  doing  so.  The  people  of 
Scotland  are  not  in  the  position  of 
men  supplicating  for  a  boon.  They 
are  demanding  that,  when  such  a 
change  as  this  is  made,  their  political 
rights  shall  be  respected  and  allowed ; 
and  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  a  measure  of  perfect  justice. 
We  think  it  right  to  put  forward  this 
point  prominently,  because  it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  question  of  the 
readjustment  of  the  representation. 

The  question  of  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  boroughs  is  one  which 
should  be  approached  with  very  great 
caution.  In  1852,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  pro- 
pose to  touch  them — now  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  lop  away  66  members 
mm  this  branch  of  the  representa- 
tion. This  is,  in  our  opinion,  by 
far  too  reckless  a  proceeding.  We 
can  see  no  good  ground  or  prin- 
ciple for  the  entire  disfranchisement 
of  any  of  the  boroughs,  a  step  which 
we  think  ought  never  to  be  taken, 
except  in  case  of  absolute  and  proved 
corruption.  When  constituencies  are 
too  small,  the  proper  and  natural 
plan  is,  to  annex  and  unite,  not  to 
abolish  ;  and  we  believe  that  this  could 
be  effected  with  very  little  difficulty. 


The  new  Schedule  A  contains  a  list  of 
19  boroughs,  returning  at  present  29 
members,  which  are  to  be  wholly  dis- 
franchised, on  the  ground  either  thai 
the  nimiber  of  the  electors  is  nnder 
300,  or  that  of  the  mhabitants  under 
5000.  Therefore  the  privilege  is  to 
be  taken  from  them,  and  the  voters 
are  to  be  thrown  into  the  counties. 
We  agree  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
that  some  constituencies  are  too  small, 
but  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
scheme  of  disfranchisement,  and  we 
utterly  object  to  his  proposal  of  quar- 
tering the  electors  on  the  counties. 
They  are  borough  voters,  and  so  they 
ought  to  remam ;  and  it  is  a  veiy 
poor  pretext,  indeed,  to  make  this  dis. 
franchisement  the  excuse  for  altering 
the  county  qualification.  Let  a  union 
of  the  boroughs,  by  all  means,  take 
place ;  let  the  number  of  their  mem- 
bers, if  necessary,  be  considerably  re- 
duced ;  but  let  us  have  no  disfranchise- 
ment, or  assimilation  between  the 
town  and  county  qualification,  which 
would  quite  upset  the  whole  syston 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  conversant 
with  local  details,  so  that  we  cannot 
speak  with  perfect  confidence ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  the  following,  which  would 
unite  the  smaller  boroughs,  and  at 
the  same  time  diminish  the  number 
of  members,  might  be  adopted  with 
advantage : — 


Ck)unty. 


Borough. 


Present 
Eleckirs. 


Combined 
I  Electors. 


Present 
Members. 


Future 
Members. 


Devonshire, 


Ashburton,. ... 
Dartmouth, . . . 

Iloniton, 

Totness, 

Lyme  Regis,  . . 


Dorsetshire, 

Somersetshire, j  Wells, 

Sussex, I  Arundel, 

IMidhurst,.... 

Wiltshire, t  Calne , 

Marlborough, 


Yorkshire, 


Essex,  . . 
Norfolk, 


Wilton, 
Richmond, . . . . 
Northallerton, 

Harwich, 

Tbetford 


211  i 
309 
885; 
814 

297  i 
868  \ 
208  j 
285  i 

151 ; 

254 
236 
842  I 
803  I 
299  I 
217 


620 
649 
665 
493 

641 

642 
506 


22 
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Thus,  without  any  disfranchisement, 
or  violent  displacement,  fifteen  bor- 
oughs, at  present  returning  twenty- 
two  members,  might  be  formed  into 
seven  respectable  constituencies^,  re- 
turning one  member  each  to  Parlia^ 
ment.  There  are,  however,  four 
others  —  Knaresborough,  Evesham, 
Reigate,  and  Andover — which  cannot 


be  so  easily  thrown  together.  We 
would  proceed  with  these  on  the 
same  principle,  by  adding  them  to 
boroughs  at  present  returning  two 
meinbirti,  but  which  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell proposes  to  restrict  to  one  mem- 
ber each.  The  foUowmg  is  our 
view:— 


County. 

Borough. 

Present 
Electors. 

Combin'd 
Electors. 

Present 
Members 

Future 
Members 

Yorkshire,  . 
it 

Worcester, . 
Surrey,       .    . 
Hampshire,     . 

Knaresborough, 
Ripon,  .     .    . 
Evesham,  .     . 
Tewkesbury, . 
Reigate,     .     . 
GuSford,  .    . 
Andover, '.     . 

226) 
867   ■ 
896  ) 
869  f 
297) 
696  . 
282) 

683 
755 

1124 

2) 

2  V 
2t 
2( 

1  ) 

2  ■ 
2  ) 

1 
2 

2 

13 

6 

Here  there  are  twenty-three  seats 
set  at  liberty,  without  disfranchise- 
ment in  any  one  instance.  In  justice 
to  ourselves,  we  must  state  that  we 
have  iniplicitlv  followed  the  schedule 
attached  to  Lord  John  RusselPs  bill, 
and  not  indulged  in  speculations  of 
our  own.  Had  the  latter  been  the 
case,  we  might  have  been  tempted  to 
ask  why  Westbury,  with^  an  electorate 
of  289,  is  to  be  spared,  while  Wells, 
with  368,  is  to  be  blotted  from  the 
list  of  boroughs  ? 

Besides  these.  Lord  John  Russell 
proposes  that  thirty  other  seats  shall 
be  made  vacant,  by  restricting 
boroughs  now  returning  two  members 
to  one.  (His  number  is  thirty-three, 
but  we  have  already  noticed  Ripon, 
Tewkesbury,  and  Guilford.)  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  there  is  a  really 
clamant  case  for  representation  else- 
where, the  reduction  might  be  al- 
lowed, but  only  to  the  extent  required. 
It  seems  to  us  perfect  madness  to  pr<y- 
ceed  with  wholesale  disfranchisement, 
until  the  necessity  of  transferring 
seats  to  other  places  is  satisfactorily 
established.  We  can  very  well  un- 
derstand why  some  of  the  smaller 
boroughs  which  have  now  two  mem- 
bers should  be  restricted  to  one,  in 


order  to  satisfy  the  just  requirements 
of  some  rising  township  which  has 
hitherto  been  unrepresented.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell is  quite  right  in  his  proposals  to 
give  members  to  Birkenhead,  Burnley, 
and  Staleybridge,  and  to  erect  Chelsea 
and  Kensington  into  a  Parliamentary 
borough  to  return  two  members. 
We  think  that  two  additional  mem- 
bers each  might  be  granted  to  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  to  the 
county  of  Lancaster — that  Salford 
should  return  two  members  instead  of 
one — and  that  the  London  University 
should  bo  represented.  We  thins 
that  these  are  rational  demands,  and 
such  as  might  be  accorded ;  and  the 
necessary  number  for  these  purposes, 
and  for  putting  Scotland  on  a  fair 
footinff  of  equality  with  England  and 
Irclana,  would  amount  to  the  vaca- 
tion of  about  thirty  or  thirty-two 
exii>ting  seats.  We  have  already 
shown  how,  without  entu-ely  disfran- 
chising any  borough,  twenty- three 
scats  may  oe  obtained;  and  if  nine 
others  are  required,  it  would  be  no 
hardship  to  take  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing boroughs  one  out  of  the  two 
meml^rs  which  they  presently  re- 
turn:— 
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Goanty 

Hampshire, 

Cumberland, 

Buckinghamshire, 

Wiltshire, 

Buokin^hamshire, 

Devonshire, 

Cornwall, 

Wiltshire, 

Buckinghamshire, 


Borough.  Oonatitoeocy. 

Lymington, 828 

Cockermouth, 830 

Marlow  (Great). 885 

Chippenham, 845 

Buckingham, 849 

TavUtock, 862 

Bodmin, 360 

Devizes. 363 

Wycombe  (Chipping)^ 865 


This  would  take  out  of  Schedule  B 
no 'less  than  twenty-one  seats  which 
are  now  included  in  it ;  and  it  would 
be  obviously  unwise  to  exhaust,  all 
at  once,  the  only  source  from  which 
new  rising  constituencies  can  be  en- 
dowed. Lord  John  Russell  seems  to 
think — and  we  agree  with  him — that 
the  present  number  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (654)  is  quite  large  enough ; 
and  although  there  is  no  principle  to 
fix  members,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
maintain  them  as  they  are.  It  is  but 
natural  to  expect  that,  in  future  years, 
some  places  will  decrease,  and  others 
increase,  and  that  partial  changes 
will  be  required.  For  that  very 
reason  we  deprecate  too  hasty  a  re- 
duction of  the  boroughs,  aud  an  ap- 
portionment of  their  seats  to  places 
and  constituencies  which  do  not  re- 
quire them.  Suppose  that  in  ten 
years  after  this,  now  seats  of  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  like  Birken- 
head, Burnley,  and  Staley  bridge, 
start  into  existence — ^that  places  like 
SaJford  increase  immensely — and  that 
new  Chelseas  require  to  be  conjoined 
with  new  Kensingtons — where  are  we 
to  find  members  for  them,  without 
unduly  swelling  the  bulk  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  all  the  smaller 
borough  seats  are  to  be  disposed  of 
at  the  present  time  ?  The  Legislature 
may  say  just  now,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, to  the  men  of  Lymington — 
**  Your  borough  is  the  smallest  in  the 
country  which  returns  two  members 
to  Parliament  Birkenhead  is  a  place 
of  such  importance  that  it  requires  a 
member;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  not 
expedient  to  Increase  the  aggregate 
number  of  the  national  representatives, 
we  shall  take  a  member  from  you 
and  give  one  to  Birkenhead.**  That 
is  quite  iutclligible ;  but  why  disfran- 
chise boroughs  when  you  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  vacancies?  It 
is  true  that  Lord  John  Russell  tells 
us  what  he  means  to  do  with  them ; 


but  we  entirely  demur  to  every  pro- 
posal of  his  beyond  those  which  we 
have  already  noticed.  He  proposes, 
we  observe,  to  give  three  members 
instead  of  two  to  the  following  cities 
and  boroughs  whose  constitueucies 
we  have  noted ; — 

Towns.  CoiuUtneiiGies. 

Birmingham, 8>,780 

Bristol, 10,968 

Bradford, %12S 

Leeds, 6,400 

Liverpool, 15,382 

Manchester, 17,826 

Sheffield, 6,612 

Wolverhampton, 8,499 

It  must  strike  every  one  that  thet« 
can  bo  no  principle  in  this.  The  con- 
stituencies both  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  are  more  than  five  times 
larger  than  that  of  Bradford,  and  yet 
all  of  them  are  to  have  three  mem- 
bers; whereas  the  Tower  Hamlets 
with  25,366,  Marylebone  with  20,377, 
and  Lambeth  with  18,522  electors, 
are  but  to  have  two  each  as  hereto- 
fore. Even  the  sage  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  has  borne  testimony  to  me 
impropriety  and  injustice  of  adding  to 
the  number  of  representatives  returned 
for  large  towns.  In  his  article  of  Oc- 
tober 1852,  he  says: — 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  large  towia 
have  their  full  share  of  the  representa- 
tion ;  since,  if  we  add  the  small  boroughi 
to  the  counties,  on  the  supposition  of 
their  returning  a  somewhat  similar  clan 
of  members,  and  containing  a  somewhat 
similar  constituency,  the  comparison 
would  stand  thus : — 

Population.    Memben. 

whereas  the  proper  arithmetical  pro- 
portion for  the  cities  would  be  169,  m- 
stead  of  206.'' 

The  fact  is,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
has  assigned  an  additional  number  to 
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each  of  these  towns,  not  because  they 
require  one,  but  in  order  to  make  the 
extraordinary    experiment,    to    which 
we  have  already  alluded,  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities  in  Parliament. 
For  that  reason,  also,  he  proposes  to 
give  thirty-six  additional  members  to 
so  many  counties  and  their  divisions, 
making  each  up  to  the  number   of 
three,  so  that  minorities  may  be   re- 
presented   on    rather    an    extensive 
scale.     We  shall  have  occasion  pre- 
sently to  say  a  word  or  two  on  that 
subject    The  notion  seems  to  us  not 
only  impracticable,  but  positively  silly ; 
and  such  as  no  man  of  ordinary  sense 
could  entertain  for  a  moment    Even 
were  it  more  feasible  than  it  appears, 
that  would  not  justify  an  unnecessary 
disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs.  We 
can  see  no  more  reason  for  parting  with 
them  so  abruptly — ^many  for  retaining 
them;     because,    undoubtedly,    they 
keep  the  balance  even  between  town 
and  country,  and  so  perform  a  very 
Taluable  function  in  the   Legislature. 
We  do   not  dispute  the  propriety  of 
their     remodelment    or    curtailment 
Our  views,  in  that  respect,  are,  we 
submit,    sufficiently    liberal;    for  we 
think  it  just  that  from  them,  as  small 
constituencies,  any  palpable  defect  or 
positive  need  in  tne  national  represen- 
tation should  be    supplied.     But  we 
will    not    consent    to    their    sacrifice 
merely  for  theoretical  experiment;  or 
in  order  to  give  colour  to  the  proposal 
for  assimilating  the  town  and  county 
franchise — in  other  words,  for  swamp- 
ing the    latter    representation.     Wo 
are  greatly  surprised  that  Lord  John 
Russell   should,  in  his  mature  years, 
have  thus  been   led    astray.    In  the 
popular  ferment  of  1881-2 — the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  better  known  to 
his  lordship  than  to  us — almost  any 
proposal  might  have  gone  down ;  but 
now  reason  instead  of  passion  must 
be  appealed   to   and  satisfied,  before 
any  one  can  be  allowed  to  make  a 
material  inroad  on  the  Constitution. 
l>ord  John  is  singularly  unfortunate. 
Mr.  Bright  is  quite  as  much  opposed 
to  the  notion  of  the  representation  of 
minorities  as  wo  are ;  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  the  collective  voice  of  the 
counties,  to  which  ho  proposes  to  give 
an  additional  member,  will  be  raised 
against  him.    Wo  need  not  press  the 
point  that  the  borough  electors  will 


be  especially  unwilling  to  lose  their 
existing  privileges,  ^d  if  it  should 
so  happen — as  we  know,  and  as  every 
man  who  knows  the  political  feeling 
of  the  country,  must  be  the  case— that 
both  the  disfranchised  parties,  and 
those  whose  franchise  is  thereby  no- 
minally increased,  hold  the  scheme  in 
detestation  and  contempt,  how  is  it 
possible  that  he  can  hope  to  carry  it 
even  through  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
He  has  no  enthusiasm  to  back  him. 
He  is  not  attempting  to  give  voice  to 
the  opinion  of  any  large  section  of  the 
public — he  is  simply  repeating,  parrot- 
like and  without  examination,  .  in 
opposition  to  all  he  has  heretofore 
said,  the  opinions  enunciated  by  an- 
other. He  is  theorising,  contrary  to 
his  own  experience;  and  sacrificing, 
for  a  mere  crotchet,  his  own  arrange- 
ments, which,  for  twenty  years,  and 
until  1852,  he  deemed  to  oe  mathe- 
matically correct 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of 
qualification.  This  is  a  very  serious 
one,  and  cannot  be  properly  treated 
without  reference  to  our  existing 
fiscal  arrangements.  Indirect  taxa- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit ;  and,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  oc- 
casioned by  numerous  relaxations,  we 
are  forced  to  submit  to  an  income  tax 
which  amounted  last  year  to  more 
than  five  and  a  half  millions,  levied 
from  these  persons  only  who  are  in 
receipt  of  more  than  JElOO  yearly. 
From  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  state- 
ment, it  appears  that  the  Government 
does  not  intend  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  national  debt  by  contracting 
fresh  loans,  but  that  ,the  inevitable 
expenses  of  the  war,  however  large, 
are  to  be  defrayed  by  additional 
yearly  taxation.  Further,  we  are 
told  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  raise 
any  portion  of  this  by  again  resorting 
to  indirect  taxation,  but  that  the 
whole  of  it  is  to  be  charged  upon  those 
persons  who  are  already  rated  to  the 
income-tax.  We  subscribe  in  theory 
to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not  advisable 
for  the  interests  of  posterity  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt; 
which  might,  however,  have  been 
cleared  off  during  the  years  of  peace 
but  for  the  insane  system  pursued  by 
successive  Ministries,  of  abandoning 
indirect  taxation  for  the  sake  of  im- 
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mediate  popularity.  In  practice,  it 
may  be  found  impossible  to  avoid  the 
contraction  of  fresh  loans.  It  is  not 
likely,  for  some  time  at  least,  that  any 
Ministry  will  be  bold  enough  to  resort 
to  the  customs  and  excise  duties,  for 
the  supply  of  the  yearly  deficiency, 
80  that  there  really  seems  no  other 
available  course  than  that  of  taxing 
property  and  income  still  farther. 
The  effect  of  this  is,  that  a  certain  li- 
mited class  is  made  to  nay  for  the 
others,  and  that  the  great  ouik  of  the 
population  are  exempted.  How  long 
this  can  be  endured  we  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  predict.  We  have  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Magazine,  the  extreme 
mnpolicy  and  ultimate  danger  of  con- 
tinuing a  war  tax  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  result  shows  the  soundness 
of  our  warning.  The  day  will  arrive 
when  this  burden  will  become  so 
great  as  to  be  intolerable ;  and  then, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  discovered  that, 
in  abandoning  easy  and  evident 
sources  of  revenue,  our  commercial 
legislators  have  committed  a  most 
grievous  error.  At  present,  however, 
we  can  only  look  to  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  proposed.  It 
is  obvious,  at  least  to  us,  that  it  would 
be  highly  inexpedient,  and  even  dan- 
gerous, to  lodge  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  not  called 
upon  to  contribute  directly  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  State.  If  you  are  to 
select  a  certain  class  as  peculiar  rate- 
payers, and  to  compel  them,  year  after 
year,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the 
national  income,  whatever  that  may 
be,  you  are  bound  also  to  give  them 
peculiar  privileges.  We  care  not  how 
low  you  make  the  assessment.  In- 
deed, we  are  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  brought  down  to  the.  lowest  pos- 
sible limit,  which,  probably,  woula  be 
fixed,  as  regards  income,  at  £(iO  per 
annum.  But  whatever  that  limit  may 
be,  this  principle  ought  to  be  establish- 
ed, that  no  man,  not  rated  to  the  pro- 
perty and  income  tax,  shall  hereafter 
De  capable  of  voting,  or  of  being  en- 
rolled. This  is  the  only  good  security 
we  can  have  against  confiscation.  It  is 
said  that  the  idea  of  a  war  is  pecu- 
liarly popular  in  the  country.  No 
wonder  that  it  should  be  so.  The  ar- 
tisan is  informed  that  no  additional 
tax  will  bo  laid  in  consequence  upon 


an^  article  of  his  consumpt ;  that  the 
price  of  his  beer,  spirits,  tea,  coffee, 
su w,  and  tobacco,  will  not  be  raised ; 
and  that  others  will  defray  the  cost  of 
equipping  those  fine  fleets,  and  main- 
taining those  splendid  troops,  which 
he  cheers  as  they  leave  our  shores. 
Very  different  are  the  feelings  of  the 
unfortunate  individual  who,  by  dint  of 
industry,  has  worked  his  way  tx>  an 
income  of  jSl50  a  year,  and  has  a 
wife  and  family  to  support  Last 
year  he  had  to  pay  £4,  7b.  6d.  di- 
rectly to  the  Exchequer,  and  was  con- 
soling himself  with  the  vision  that, 
after  April  1855,  his  contribution 
would  be  lowered  to  jC3,  15b.  Down 
upon  him,  like  a  vulture,  swoops  the 
tax-gatherer,  with  a  demand  for 
£7,  Us.  3d.,  to  be  increased  if  the 
war  goes  on.  You  cannot  expect  that 
man  to  be  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  the 
artisan,  whoso  voice,  like  that  of 
Sempronius,  is  still  for  war,  so  long 
as  he  escapes  untaxed.  It  is  easy  to 
be  patriotic  when  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  pay.  What  we  advocate, 
therefore,  is,  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
pertv  and  income  tax  to  the  lowest 
available  limit,  and  an  exclusion  from 
the  franchise  of  all  those  who  do  not 
contribute  to  it  It  is  a  proposition 
not  only  fair  and  reasonable,  out  im- 
peratively necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed ; 
and  no  one  can  complain  of  injustice 
in  being  excluded  from  a  privilege  for 
which  he  does  not  pay,  either  from 
want  of  means,  or  because  he  fraudu- 
lently evades  the  tax. 

Of  course,  this  is  tantamount  to  a 
rejection  of  Lord  John  Russeirs  pro- 
posal, that  persons  having  J&50  for  a 
certain  period  of  time  deposited  in  a 
savings*  bank,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
franchise.  This  is  a  proposal  which 
really  will  not  bear  examination.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  lead  to  a  pro- 
digious deal  of  fictitious  registration 
and  wholesale  manufacture  of  votes; 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  a  most  invi- 
dious and  senseless  preference  given 
to  one  species  of  property  beyond  an- 
other. Why  a  savings'  bank?  Are 
chartered,  joint^stock,  or  private 
banks  not  as  good  ?  And  why  give 
a  vote  for  £50  in  the  shape  of  a  de- 
posit only?  Mojiey  is  only  equiva- 
lent to  money's  worth.  The  man 
who  expends  £50  in  the  famishing  of 
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his  hoQse,  or  in  pwchasiDg  a  share  in 
some  small  business,  or  in  fifty  other 
ways  of  investment,  is  as  good  or 
better  than  his  neighbour,  who  lets 
his  money  lie  in  the  savings^  bank.  It 
is  utterly  absurd  to  select  one  only 
kind  of  aeposit  for  the  franchise,  prac- 
tically excluding  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, who  have  more  money  invested 
in  a  different  way.  Then,  again,  what 
means  are  to  be  devised  for  ascertain- 
ing the  right  of  parties  so  registered 
to  continue  on  the  roll  ?  The  tenure 
is  obviously  of  the  most  precarious 
kind.  An  election  takes  place  to-day, 
and  a  depositor  votes  in  virtue  of  his 
X50 ;  to-morrow  he  withdrav^  it  from 
the  bank.  How  is  that  to  be  ascer- 
tained? We  presume  it  is  not  con- 
templated that  the  savings-bank  books 
shall  bo  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
public;  and  if  not,  where  are  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  continued 
qualification  of  parties  ?  In  like  man- 
ner, we  object  to  the  qualification  of 
jClO  of  yearly  dividend  from  the 
Funds,  or  from  bank^tock.  It  is  rea- 
sonable enough,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  their  educational  attainments,  that 
graduates  of  universities  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  vote  either  in  town  or  county, 
provided  that  (hey  are  assessed  to  the 
f property  and  income  tax^  hut  not  other- 
wise; and  the  receipt  of  jClOO  a-year 
of  salary,  as  it  implies  direct  rathig, 
may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion for  borough  or  town  voting. 

But  we  are  not  at  all  prepared  to 
agree  to  the  proposed  assimilation  of 
the  town  and  county  franchise.  It  is 
a  direct  and  dangerous  innovation  on 
the  principle  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, which  is,  that  the  county  repre- 
sentation shall  be  kept  apart  from 
that  of  the  towns  and  boroughs.  The 
Act  of  1832  admitted  the  proprietor 
of  a  £lO  house,  not  situated  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  borough,  to  a 
county  vote;  and  the  result  of  that, 
in  some  localities,  has  been,  that  the 
voters  in  villages  and  small  towns 
which  were  not  boroughs,  have  been 
numerous  enough  to  swamp  and  over- 
power the  proper  county  constitu- 
ency. That  was  bad  enough;  but 
it  is  now  proposed  that  occupiers 
shall  have  the  franchise;  and,  as  we 
remarked  last  month,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  necessary  that  the  house  which 
the  voter  occupies  should  be  of  the 


yearly  value  of  £\0,  We  must  again  , 
quote  the  words  of  Lord  John  Russell : 
"We  propose,  with  respect  to  the 
county  right  of  voting,  that — ^with  the 
exception  of  a  dwelling-house,  which 
may  be  of  any  valuRy  provided  the 
voter  lives  in  ii — in  all  other  cases  the 
building  must  be  of  the  value  of  jS6 
a-year.  Supposing  there  is  a  house 
and  land,  the  house  may  be  rated  at 
£\  or  JE2  a-year,  provided  the  voter 
resides  in  it;  but  if  the  qualification 
is  made  out  by  any  other  building 
— a  cattie-shod,  or  any  other  buildiug 
of  that  kind — ^then  we  prop(»se  this 
check,  that  such  building  shall  be  of 
the  value  of  £b  a-year.  This,  then, 
is  the  franchise  we  propose  to  give  in 
counties  for  the  future."  Thus  the 
English  counties  are  to  be  inundated, 
1st,  By  £\0  occupiers,  not  resident 
within  borongh  boundaries ;  and,  2dly, 
By  the  voters  of  sixty-six  disfranchised 
boroughs,  who  are  to  be  thrown  loose 
upon  them!  Wo  are  confident  that, 
in  any  case,  such  a  proposal  as  this 
will  be  rejected.  The  counties  do  not 
want  additional  members  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  boroughs ;  and  we  think 
it  is,  on  principle,  most  important  that 
the  two  kinds  of  representation  should 
be  preserved  distinct.  Indeed,  but  for 
the  crotchet  of  giving  representation 
to  minorities,  by  assigning  to  an  many 
constituencies  as  possible  three  mem- 
bers each,  we  should  probably  have 
heard  nothing  of  this  transfer  of  bo- 
rough representation.  That  the  county 
franchise  may  be  advantageously  low- 
ered as  regards  tenants,  we  are  ready 
to  admit.  Let  them  be  enrolled  from 
£20  upwards,  provided  thi^  pay  pro- 
perty and  mcome  tax,  which,  accord- 
mg  to  our  view,  ought  to  be  made  an 
indispensable  condition  to  the  franchise. 
But  we  shall  be  asked,  what  is  to 
become  of  JCIO  occupants  residing  be- 
yond borough  boundaries,  who  are 
really  rated  to  the  income-tax]  Are 
they  to  remain  unrepresented?  Our 
reply  is,  that  they  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  can  be  represented,  wiUi- 
out  sending  them  to  the  county-roll. 
The  true,  sound,  and  equitable  me- 
thod is  to  enlarge  the  pjirliamentary 
boundaries  of  boroughs,  so  that  per- 
sons of  this  chiis  may  be  enrolled  in 
the  nearest  borough  to  their  residence. 
Such  enlargement  may  be  made  irre- 
spective of   other    persona  who  are 
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entitled  to  the  county  franchise,  and 
who  would  still  claim  to  be  placed 
upon  that  roll.  In  this  way,  no  one 
really  entitled  to  vote  would  bo  ex- 
cluded; both  counties  and  boroughs 
would  be  preserved;  and  the  latter 
would  receive  a  very  considerable 
augmentation  of  numbers  from  a  class 
of  men  who  at  present  do  not  enjoy 
the  franchise. 

There  is  but  one  point  more  to 
which  we  shall  specially  refer,  and  that 
is  the  proposed  representation  of  mino- 
rities. We  have  shown,  in  a  former 
article,  that  this  is  perfectly  unwork- 
able, and  moreover  greatly  to  bo  de- 
precated, as  entirely  changing  the 
relations  of  the  electors  and  their 
representatives.  It  can  only,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  John  Russell's  admission, 
be  attempted  in  constituencies  which 
are  to  be  allowed  three  representa- 
tives ;  and  the  simple  fact  of  its  being 
the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  seems 
to  us  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  We 
have  already  put  the  case  of  the  death 
or  resignation  of  one  of  these  minority 
members,  and  we  cannot  see  how  his 
place  can  bo  supplied,  unless  it  is 
enacted  that  the  candidate  lowest  on 
the  poll  is  to  be  returned.  It  is 
neither  sensible  nor  equitable  to  chal- 
lenge the  authority  of  majorities.  If 
you  leave  a  question,  whether  it  re- 
late to  men  or  measures,  to  be  decided 
by  a  certain  number  of  people,  you 
must  perforce  adopt  and  acquiesce  in 
the  verdict  of  the  majority.  But  it  is 
within  our  power  to  render  the  majo- 
rities less  oppressive,  by  multiplying 
as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  the 
tribunals  of  appeal. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  a  topic  which  we  broached  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Magazine,  and 
which,  we  venture  to  say,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  states- 
men. It  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
many  places,  especially  large  towns, 
there  is  an  immense  degree  of  apathy 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  entitled 
to  the  franchise.  Men  who  are  in  the 
possession  or  occupation  of  property 
far  more  than  suflScient  to  entitle  them 
to  vote,  do  not  even  take  the  pains  to 
place  themselves  on  the  roll;  and 
many  of  those  who  are  on  the  roll 
will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  vote.  It  is  remarkable  also  that 
these  arc    generally  men  of  wealth, 


station,  and  iDtelligence— belonging, 
in  short,  to  the  class  most  likely  to 
use  the  franchise  with  c^retion  and 
independence.  The  reason  of  this 
apparent  apathy  is,  that  Ihey  know 
quite  well  that  they  will  be  outvoted. 
In  urban  constituencies  of  four  tliou- 
sand  or  upwards,  returning  two  mem- 
bers each,  every  one  knows  before- 
hand how  the  election  will  so,  and 
consequently  no  effort  is  maae  by  a 
desponding  minority.  We  grant  that 
such  ought  not  to  be  the  case;  be- 
cause an  elector,  though  he  may  not 
be  able  to  find  a  candi(£ite  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking,  can  always  exercise 
a  wholesome  control,  by  voting  for 
the  man  who,  in  his  judgment,  is  the 
best  in  the  field — ^but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  case  is  as  we  represent 
it  For  example,  at  last  election, 
tliere  voted,  in  round  numbers,  at 
London,  only  7,500  out  of  20,000 
electors — at  Finsbury,  9000  out  of 
20,000— at  Lambeth,  8000  out  of 
18,000— at  Manchester,  9000  out  of 
13,000— at  Westminster,  800  out  of 
14,800— at  Sheffield,  3,500  out  of 
6,300— at  York,  2,500  out  of  4,100— 
—at  Edinburgh,  3,500  out  of  6,900— 
at  Glasgow,  5,000  out  of  16,500. 
These  represent  the  actual  numbers 
on  the  register,  but  not  tho  number  of 
those  entitled  to  be  enrolled,  but  who 
have  not  lodged  claims.  In  short,  the 
activity  in  voting  and  enrolling  seems 
to  decline  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  constituency. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  remedying 
this,  and  that  is  by  recurring  to  the 
simple  principle  thai  no  man  shail  be 
enlUlfdy  in  one  placCj  to  vote  for  more 
than  a  single  member.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  large  populations 
should  be  restricted  to  a  single  mem- 
ber— that  would  be  unfair,  and  even 
preposterous.  We  mean  that  each 
county,  division  of  a  county,  city, 
town,  or  borough,  which  has  more 
than  one  member  allotted  to  it,  should 
be  subdivided  into  parishes,  districts, 
or  wards,  each  to  return  a  member, 
according  to  the  votes  of  the  ma^ 
jority  of  the  qualified  electors  within 
it.  Thus  London  would  be  divided 
into  fi>ur  electoral  districts;  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and 
others  into  two;  and  the  counties 
would,  in  the  saiuo  way,  be  partitioned 
into  so  many  districts  as  there  were 
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membere  to  be  retnmed.  TIhs  s^ten 
ia  at  present  in  partial  operation  in  ^e 
coantiea  of  England,  which  are  apllt 
into  diviaioBs,  and  there  undoubtedly 
the  system  has  worked  weil  and  satis- 
factorily.  No  man  in  his  senses 
would  propose  that  each  coonty  elector 
of  Yorkshire  should  have  six  votes; 
and  we  really  eannot  see  wliy  one 
man,  because  he  happens  to  live  in  a 
largo  town,  should  have  double  the 
{)ersonal  nolttical  influence  of  another 
who  resides  in  a  smaM  borough.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  bv  any 
neans,  that  the  members  to  be  re- 
turned under  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem whkh  we  propose  should  be  an- 
tagonistic to  one  another.  It  woidd 
we  are  convinced,  materially  tend  to 
improve  the  representation,  by  in- 
fusing fresh  energy  into  the  consti- 
tuencies ;  it  is  already  recognised 
«nd  partially  in  cfiect;  and  it  is  not 
liable  to  any  of  the  objections  which 
it  requires  no  ingenuity  to  rear  against 
Lord  John  Russell's  absurd  sdieme 
for  fiivin?  members  to  minorities. 

We  might  say  a  great  deal  more  on 
Ibe  subject  of  the  present  bill,  but 
we  think  that  further  comment  is 
needless.  We  have  shown,  by  ab- 
solute demonstration,  that  it  is  not 
the  result  of  Lord  John  RusseU's  own 
Parliamentary  experience — ^that,  for 
twenty  years  of  his  public  life,  dating 
from  1832,  he  had  failed  to  see  the 
proper  method  of  amending  the  repre- 
aentatien  of  the  people— and  tiiat  he 


was  at  last  enllghtenod  by  a  seiies  of 
articles,  ^iiich  display  as  little  con- 
sistency as  wisdom.  We  have  shown 
also  that  he  has  not  probed  the  great 
qittestion  of  the  relative  profXM-tionai 
representation  of  the  throe  united 
kingdoms— that  he  proposes  to  de» 
molidh  borough  representation,  with- 
out any  necessity  for  doing  so— and 
that  he  wishes  entirely  to  change,  or 
nther  to  abrogate  the  ancient  dis- 
tinction between  town  and  county 
franchise.  We  have  shown  that  ite 
has  not  taken  at  all  into  consideration 
the  recent  fiscal  changes,  and  that  he 
proposes  to  place  those  who  are 
heavily  and  directly  taxed  on  the 
same  footing  with  those  who  are  id- 
lowed  to  escape  that  burden.  We 
have  shown  titat  other  parts  of  hia 
scheme  are  either  merely  fentastica], 
or  dictated  by  party  motives ;  and 
havioff  said  so  much  we  are  content  to 
abide  o^  the  decision  of  the  country. 

If  this  bill  U  again  brought  forward 
on  the  27th  of  April,  or  a  later  day 
in  the  session,  we  do  not  belie\e  Ihat 
it  will  ever  pass  into  the  statute- 
book.  If  it  is  withdrawn,  on  the 
score  of  Inconvenience  or  otherwise, 
we  are  perfectly  certain  that  it  will 
not  again  appear  in  its  present  shapo ; 
for,  many  as  are  the  k^slative  pro- 
posals which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  consider,  this  is,  beyond  oompaii- 
aon,  the  worst  digested,  most  inco- 
herent, and  most  rambling  measure  of 
themaJL 


THB   BLUB    BOOKS    AND    THB   B ASTERN    QUESTTON. 


NoTWiTHSTAiiDiNG  the  imposing 
aapect  of  these  azure  tomes,  techni- 
cally termed  Blue  BookSj  we  confess 
we  do  not  look  upon  them  without  a 
leeling  of  suspbion  or  incredulity. 
No  doubt  the  usages  of  Parliament 
and  the  will  of  Uie  Crown  require 
the  production  of  documents  relatiog 
to  every  important  transaction  con- 
nected with  our  foreign  policy,  and 
the?  are  intended  to  furnish  ample 
and  accurate  details  of  our  inter- 
oatiotial  acts,  and  to  unfuld  to  the 
public  the  intricacies  of  cooiplieated 
and  tedious  negotiations.  Such  is 
the  ol^t  of  those  expenave  pnblica> 
tions ;  but,  for  the  attainment  of  that 
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object,  tiiev  should  be  not  merely 
authentK,  but  complete.  And  when 
we  say  that  we  do  not  regard  the 
Blue  books  with  all  the  respect  that 
full  confidence  inspires,  it  is  because 
we  know  that  the  papers  they  con- 
tain are  well  sifted  and  culled;  those 
parts  which  would  prove  the  weak- 
ness, the  ignorance,  and  the  impr«. 
donee  of  a  Minister,  are  so  carefnll? 
kept  out  of  sight,  and  so  curtailed, 
and  those  in  his  favour  so  prominently 
brought  forward,  that  we  have,  after 
all,  a  very  partial,  and  consequently 
a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  negotiation  has  been  con- 
ducted.   Truth,  they  say,  lies  At  the 
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Attorn  of  m  W6H :  the  PoreigD  OflSoe 
nay  be  that  well,  but  the  eye  of  the 

Rublie  is  not  always  enabled  to  pieroe 
8  depth.  Moreover,  wo  have  heard 
it  related  that  some  Mimstera  indirige 
a  vidous  habit  of  commuDieatnig 
inBtniettoiM  to  therr  diplomatic  agents 
in  notes  or  letters  marked  private,  or 
evidently  meant  to  be  so  from  their 
fuBHinr  styte  and  tone;  and  that 
some  letters  eontam  hints  or  inetme- 
tione  sometimes  contrary  to  the  o&- 
ehd  despatches.  This  is  unjust  to 
(he  pttbiie,  and  unfair  to  the  diplo- 
matic agent  himBeH*,  who,  in  case  his 
eondoet  sbonld  beeome  snbjeet  of  in- 
quiry or  censure  in  Parliament,  is 
thus  debarred  from  defending  himself, 
because  the  real  rnstmetions  on  which 
he  acted  bear  the  stamp  of  privacy, 
which  delicacy  forbids  him  to  violate ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Bkie 
Bocks  contain  no  trace  of  those  eoD- 
ftdential  missives.  There  is  one 
personage  hi  psrticiilar  whose  name 
has  bera  more  connected  than  any 
other  with  our  foreign  policy,  who  is 
•aid  to  carry  this  habit  to  such  a 
point  as  to  force  cou^iainte-  from  his 
ewn  subordinates. 

We  are  not  exempt  from  human 
weakness:  we  confess  that  we  have 
more  than  once  east  a  curious  and  a 
fonsing  glance  on  those  plethoric 
Jacks  which  daily  issue  from  Down- 
ing  Street,  and  the  safe  conveyance 
of  whidi  to  their  distant  destination 
costs  the  country  annually  a  hand- 
some  sum  of  money.  We  have  often 
desired  to  dive  to  the  very  bottom  of 
these  round  white  leathern  envelopes, 
which  are  so  tenderly  handled  and  so 
scrupulously  guarded.  What  pro- 
found thoughts,  what  foresight,  what 
eloquence,  and  what  wisdom,  must 
be  contained,  we^ave  often  thought, 
within  that  mysterious  covering  of 
ealf,  of  more  than  aldermanic  rotun- 
dity, tightly  closed  at  the  neck  with 
whipcord,  and  the  genius  of  England 
protectang  the  orifice  in  the  form  and 
fashion  of  a  hu^  red  seal.  It  is  true 
that  idle  or  blabbing  clerks,  and 
supercilious  or  rollicking  messengers 
— ^the  external  "gentlemen"  of  the 
Foreign  Office — ore  said  to  indulge  oc- 
casionally in  a  laugh,  whilst  lonngmg 
In  their  waiting-room,  at  the  reve- 
rential awe  with  which  the  vulgar 
ue  wont  to  look  upon  the  "*  despatch 


hags.'*  Strange  steries,  too,  are  saii^ 
to  be  current  of  the  mieoelhuiiea 
which  sometimes  fiil  them,  the  curious 
oUa  pedridm,  the  several  parts  ai 
which  are  so  well  adta^ted  ta  the 
tastes  of  the  youthful  eniplayts  of  our 
foreign  embassies*  Packages  of  p»> 
nmtura,  bottles  of  hair-dye,  pots  of 
varnish,  patent  leather  boots,  and 
dress-coats,  are  occasionally  conveyed 
to  tlie  capital,  where  we  are  blessed 
with  a  representati^'o  who  unites  in 
his  own  person  the  conflicting'  tastes 
of  dandyism  and  parsimony.  Goe- 
sipptng  tongves  speak  of  eveo  more 
important  cargoes — ^not,  of  course^ 
in  the  bag,  but  oatskle  it — that  were 
sometimes  conveyed,  at  her  Majesty's 
expense,  to  her  "  Honourable  **  or 
*^ Right  Honourable'^  representative^ 
under  the  care  of  some  bustling 
**  gentleman,'*  whose  official  character 
is  indicated  by  the  Windsor  wufonn^ 
and  a  minute  badge  with  the  royal 
armsy  and  the  effigy  (a  harmless 
irony)  of  a  greyhound — the  bitter 
symbolical  of  the  speed  at  which  he 
is  presumed  to  travel. 

Taking  th^  present  Blve  Books  at 
the  value  set  upon  them  by  the  Go- 
vernment, we  believe  that  every  iD>- 
partial  man  who  has  glanced  over 
their  contents,  and  wiio  has  read  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  blindness,  the  weakness 
— ^we  will  not  say  the  crimmality— 4^ 
the  Cabinet,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
Eastern  question.  It  is  In  vain  that 
we  attempt  to  defend  their  conduct 
on  the  ground  of  ignorance,  for  there 
are  abundant  proofs  in  the  documents 
before  us,  however  imperfect  they 
mav  be,  that  they  were  not  ignorant, 
and  were  not  unwarned  of  what  was 
going  on.  The  evidence  is  too  dear 
even  for  audacity  to  deny,  or  hypo- 
crisy to  dtmhiish.  They  themselves 
have  been  forced  to  admit  that  they 
were  outwitted  and  duped  as  no  men 
were  ever  duped  before;  and  how- 
ever a  generous  and  forgiving  people 
may  pardon  the  fault  for  the  Ihink- 
ness  of  the  confession,  such  imbedlrty 
in  the  past  is  but  poor  encouragement 
for  the  future.  The  noble  loni  who 
holds  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  is 
indeed  unfortunate  in  his  general 
estimate  of  men  and  things.  When 
the  Revolution  of  February  was  on 
the  point  of  bursting  forth»  he  is  said 
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to  have  declared  his  firm  convictioii 
that  King  Lonis  PhiKppe  and  his 
djmasty  were  firmer  than  ever  on  the 
throne  of  France.  After  a  long,  and, 
we  presume,  conecientioua  study  of 
the  President  of  the  new  French  re^ 
public,  the  same  acute  intellect  pro- 
nounced Louis  Napoleon  to  be  little 
better  than  an  idiot,  and  in  con- 
temptuous terms  described  him  as 
incapable  in  thought  and  action. 
When  the  votes  of  millions  approved 
and  confirmed  the  daring  illegality  of 
the  act  of  December,  1851,  he  believed 
that  his  rule  could  not  last  three 
months ;  and  in  the  latest  exercise  of 
his  discrimination  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  our  great  statesman  luughed 
to  scorn  the  tear  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  ever  contemplated  any  attack 
gainst  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
£mpire,  and  this  at  the  moment  when 
•every  post  was  bringing  home  news 
of  the  hostile  attitude  of  Russia  ;  when 
the  newspapers  teemed  with  accounts 
of  the  movements  of  armies  in  the 
south  of  Russia ;  when  that  force  was 
placed  on  a  war  footing,  and  pro- 
visioned as  if  on  the  eve  of  a  cam- 
paign ;  when  a  fleet  was  at  Sebasto- 
pol  ready  to  weigh  anchor;  when 
wood  was  cut  down  for  the  construc- 
tion of  pontoons  and  bridges  for  the 
Pruth  and  Danube;  and  when  Con- 
stantinople itself  was  menaced  with  a 
coup  de  tnain^  when  the  magazines 


of  Odessa  were  gorged  with  militaiy 
stores,  for  the  complete  equipment  of 
160,000  men;  when  troops  had  al- 
ready marched  to  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier; when  Prince  Menxchikoff  was 
outraging  the  Sultan  in  his  own  capi- 
tal, and  dkstating  who  should,  or  who 
should  not,  be  his  minister ;  and  with 
the  reports  of  our  own  diplomatic  and 
consular  agents  confirming  all  those 
facts,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  was  smli-' 
ing  complacently  at  the  compliments 
lavished  on  him  by  that  great  master 
of  irony,  Count  Nesselrode,  who 
chuckled  with  his  imperial  master  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  statesman  refus- 
ing to  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  We  have  seldom  witnessed 
so  much  prevarication,  so  much  bore- 
faced  misstatement  as  have  been  ex- 
hibited on  this  question.  It  was  d»^ 
nied  in  the  most  positive  manner  in: 
the  House  of  Lords  that  Russia  had 
ever  required  from  the  Sultan  the  dis» 
missal  of  his  minister  Fuad  Efiendi ;. 
or  that  the  resignation  of  that  minisF- 
ter  was  voluntary.  The  rapeated 
warnings  in  the  public  press,  the  offi- 
cial communications  of  his  own  agents, 
in  Turkey  and  Russia,  went  for  no- 
thinsr.  The  intentions  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  were  in  his  eyes  moderalo 
and  pacific,  even  so  late  as  the  end  of 
April  The  arrogant  language  oi  tho 
Russian  Envoy  at  Constantinople,  the 


*  On  the  31st  May  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  wrote  to  Count  Walewaki,  the  Frenoh. 
Ambassador  in  London,  in  the  following  terms :— "  Monsieur  le  Comte,  as  I  have 
already  several  times  mentioned,  there  is  by  the  side  of  diplomatic  uegoUatiooa 
another  action  to  exercise,  and  it  is  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
burg it^lf  which  Las  shown  the  ueccsbity  of  it,  When  we  knew  that  the  army 
cantoned  in  the  sou  lb  of  Russia  was  on  a  war  footing,  that  it  was  provisioned  as 
on  the  eve  of  a  campaign — when  the  fleet  at  Sebostopol  was  ready  to  weigh  an- 
chor— when  considerable  purchases  of  wood  were  made  for  throwing  bridges 
over  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube — if  all  this  did  not  indicate  that  hostilities  were 
declared,  it  at  least  showed  that  they  were  approaching,  and  that  their  com- 
mencement only  depended  on  a  word.  "Who  could  guarantee  us  that,  under  the- 
influence  of  a  first  movement,  that  word  would  not  be  pronounced  at  St  Petew- 
burg,  and  that,  if  it  had  been,  that  the  city  of  Constantinople  would  be  protected 
from  a  coup  de  main  t  It  was  a  danger  of  this  kind  that  we  feared,  and  a%  if  it 
were  to  be  realised,  the  game  would  be  lost  at  the  outset,  prudence  imposed  on 
us  the  daty  of  doing  everything  to  prevent  it.  In  what  could  such  a  measure  of 
foresight  more  resemble  a  provocation  than  did  the  armaments  of  Russia  herself  t 
Why  should  not  France  and  England,  for  the  object  of  maintaining  the  treaty 
of  1841,  have  the  right  of  doing  that  which  one  Ji  the  Powers  which  signed  that 
convention  was  Cioin^  with  such  very  different  designs?  Such  are  the  consider- 
ations which  deternuned  us  to  send  our  fleet  to  Salaiuip,  and  which  we  cow  re- 
commend to  draw  clo:ier  to  the  Dardanelles,  not  to  take  the  initiative  in  an  ag- 
gression, not  to  encourage  Turkey  to  refuse  every  arrangement,  but  to  secure  her 
against  an  immediate  danger,  and  to  reserve  in  case  of  need  to  diplomacy  the  re- 
sources which  it  would  no  longer  have  if  it  had  to  struggle  against /«<«  aeeompUt," 
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raenftRed  oocnpntion  of  the  Prindpalt- 
tiea,  were,  because  Count  NesselrodQ 
pronoanced  them  to  be  so,  not  merely 
exaggerated,  but  **  destitute  of  any 
foundation  whatever/*  The  ^heau 
rol^  which  the  wily  chancellor  of 
the  Russian  Empire  congratulated 
Lord  Aberdeen  for  having  preferred, 
was  in  point  of  fact  the  meanest  sub- 
servience; and  we  are  satisfied  that 
it  was  to  the  conviction  that  this 
*  beau  r6y*  was  to  bo  played  out 
to  the  end,  that  we  owe  all  that  has 
since  taken  place.  The  same  truck- 
Kng  spirit  characterised  even  those 
acts  of  the  Government  which  had  the 
appearance  of  energy.  When  our 
ships  entered  the  Dardanelles,  and 
anchored  before  Constantinople,  the 
eountry  was  made  to  believe  that 
their  presence  in  the  Bosphorus  had 
no  reference  to  the  acts  of  Russia,  but 
to  the  protection  of  British  sulijects 
and  property,  and  to  the  defence  of 
jthe  Sultan  from  the  violence  of  his 
own  subjects  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  known  that  not  the  slightest  dan- 
ger menaced  either  the  one  or  the 
•other.  Abdul  Modjid  must  have  felt 
indignant  at  the  imputation  thus  cast 
by  his  friends  on  the  loyalty  of  his 
,  subjects,  and  even  Lord  Aberdeen's 
own  ambassador  declined  to  accept 
such  an  explanation  of  movement  of 
the  fleet  without  a  pretext.  Lord 
Stratford  de  RedclifTe,  while  express- 
ing his  thanks  for  the  interest  taken 
by  the  British  Government  in  the 
preservation  of  British  life  and  pro- 
perty at  Constantinople,  said,  at  the 
same  time,  that  ho  applied  his  graU- 
tttde  also  to  that  part  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  authorised  him  to  consider 
the  presence  of  her  M^esty's  squad- 
ron, if  he  thought  proper  to  require 
.it,  as  intended  to  embrace  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Sultan  in  case  of  need ;  from 
whom  the  Sultan  most  needed  protec- 
tion, no  man  knew  better  than  the 
English  ambassador.  The  defence  set 
up  for^e  delays,  the  hesitations,  and 
the  inaction  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet, 
was,  it  seems,  the  doubts^  entertained 
of  the  co-operation  of  France.  Now, 
nothing  is  more  clearly  shown,  even 
in  the  Blue  Bocks^  that  the  contrary 


was  the  faet.  It  is  proved  hf  thfl 
despatches  of  the  French  Ambassador 
in  London,  and  of  tlie  English  Aui- 
bassador  in  Paris.  They  ^ow,  be- 
yond the  possibiKty  of  doubt,  not  only 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  but  that 
every  proposition  of  aetire  measures, 
from  the  very  beginning  when  the 
squadrons  appeared  in  the  Bay  of 
Salarais  to  their  entering  the  Black 
Sea,  originated  excluavely  with  the 
French  Government  The  despatch 
of  Lord  Cowley  of  the  28th  January 
confirmed  the  intelligence  published  in 
the  London  papers,  that  it  was  tiie 
French  Government  who  had  invited 
the  English  to  join  the  French  fleet  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Greek  waters, 
and  the  fact  is  corroborated  in  the 
despatch  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  his  ambassador  in 
London,  dated  the  6th  June.  Again, 
on  the  13th  July  the  French  Ambas- 
sador proposed  to  Lord  Clarendon 
that,  in  the  event  of  Russia  not 
accepting  the  Vienna  note,  or  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  persist  in  a  violent 
policy,  the  French  and  English  fleets 
should  forthwitli  enter  the  Dardan- 
elles. That  proposition  was  repeated 
in  the  beginning  of  September  by  the 
French  Government;  and  once  more, 
on  the  23d  of  the  same  month.  Count 
Walewski  urged  the  presence  of  the 
fleets  in  the  Black  Sea  as  inBUspensable. 
On  this  important  point  there  was 
not  the  slightest  divergence  of  opinion 
between  the  head  of  the  French 
Government  and  his  Minister  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs;  their  views  were  the 
same,  their  opinions  identical;  and 
the  Blue  Books  prove  no  fact  to  be 
more  indisputable,  more  certain,  than 
that  their  conduct  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  affair  was  frank  and 
straiglitforward.  It  is  not  alune  in 
the  French  despatches  that  Ife  find 
this  proof.  We  see  it  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  L(»rd  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Cowley.  The  latter  noble  lord,  who 
had  the  best  (>pp(trtunity  of  ascertain- 
ing the  truth,  and  who  is  not  a  person  * 
to  be  easily  deceived,  repeatedly  in- 
fonns  his  Government  that  he  invar 
riably  received  from  the  Emperor,  or 
from  his  minister,  the  same  assurances 


•  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  feel  the  sarcasm  eon 
veyed  ia  the  term  "beau,"  as  the  word  is  translated  "important**  in  the  pa- 
pers laid  before  Parliament 
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of  a  desire  to  act  in  concert  and  in 
cordial  alliance  with  England,  and 
that  he  never  eould  discover,  though 
he  was  evidently  on  the  watch,  the 
slightest  difTerence  between  tliem. 
It  is  ail  very  well  to  say  that  the 
time  which  has  been  spent  in,  as  it 
now  appears,  useless  negotiation,  has 
not  been  lost,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  enabled  to  prepare  the 
means  of  resisting  the  encroachments 
of  Russia,  and  of  wresting  from  her 
the  territory  she  has  seizeid.  ft  is  a 
poor  defence  to  allege  that  fortune  has, 
after  all,  favoured  us,  and  that  we  are 
not  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  we  might 
have  been.  A  blunder  is  not  the  less 
a  blunder  because  its  results  are  not 
so  mischievous  as  they  might  be.  But 
if  we  are  prepared  at  this  moment,  as 
there  can  be  little  doabt,  the  credit  is 
not  due  to  Ministers  who  have  exhi- 
bited throughout  a  credulity  and  a 
simplicity  we  believe  to  be  unex- 
ampied.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  if,  in  the  very  commence- 
ment, a  firm  and  imposing  attitude  had 
been  assumed  by  our  Government,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  would  not  have 
recoiled  before  he  had  yet  placed  him- 
self in  a  position,  to  retire  from  which, 
without  striking  a  blow,  is  shame  and 
dishonour.  H^  it  been  announced 
that  the  squadrons  would  enter  the 
Black  Sea  the  moment  the  Russians 
crossed  the  Pruth,  we  believe  that  that 
passage  would  not  have  taken  place, 
and  in  that  menace  we  are  confident 
that  France  would  have  joined  us. 

On  perusinff  the  despatches  pub- 
lished by  the  French  Government  in 
its  official  organ,  we  have  been  par- 
ticularly struck  by  the  clearness  of 
views  and  the  intrepidity,  mingled 
with  good  sense,  which  pervade  them. 
From  ^e  moment  that  the  question 
assumed  a  more  general  character ; 
when  it  ceased  to  refer  exclusively 
to  French  interests,  we  remark  the 
masterly  view  which  the  emperor's 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  took  of  the 
whole  question  as  it  then  stood  ;  of 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  judged  of 
the  future  conduct  of  the  Czar,  and 
the  marked  line  of  conduct  which  he 
proposed  to  follow.  Yet  the  difiiculties 
in  the  way  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  great.  With  the  cunning 
which  distinguishes  the  policy  of 
Russia,  this  power  had  the  tact  to 


present  the  Eastern  question,  fVom 
the  outset,  in  a  light  most  disadvan- 
tageous to  France ;  and  the  excessive 
zeal  and  indiscretion  of  M.  de  La- 
valette,  indisposed  the  other  powers, 
and  afforded  a  pretext  to  our  owb 
Government  to  stand  aloof.  Ill 
this  country  the  policy  and  person 
of  the  French  Emperor  had  been  un- 
popular. With  the  prejudice,  mis- 
trust, and  ill-feeling  which  his  name 
inspired,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  all  his  a^ts  were  viewed  with 
suspicion ;  and  the  question  of  the 
holy  places  was  at  once,  and  as  thk 
result  has  shown,  unfairly  interpretod 
as  the  forerunner  of  new  and  more  im- 
portant pretensions, — as  tiie  continue- 
tion,  in  fact,  of  the  plans  of  his  uncle, 
whose  hostility  to  England  he  was 
supposed  to  have  inherited  with  his 
crown.  It  was  at  the  moment  of  the 
invasion  panic — ^which  was  so  far  use- 
ful that  it  roused  us  to  strengthen  our 
defences,  and  organise  a  naval  and 
military  force  which  we  then  little 
thouglit  would  be  employed  against 
Russia — that  the  French  minister  at 
Constantinople  succeeded  in  obtaining 
immunities  in  favour  of  the  Latin 
church,  of  which  France  assumed  to 
be  the  protector.  We  will  not  now  ex- 
amine whether  these  privileges  were  of 
the  exorbitant  and  unjust  character 
ascribed  to  them.  It  is  sufficient  that 
they  were  so  considered  by  Russia^ 
and  that  the  advantages  extorted  from 
the  Porte  fo^  the  monks  of  the  holy 
cities  were  understood  as  placing  the 
Greek  communion  in  a  condition  of 
relative  inferiority,  and  as  realising  a 
triumph  over  Russia  in  those  placet 
where  she  had  long  reigned  supreme, 
and  where  she  would  brook  no  rival, 
much  less  a  superior.  From  such  a 
quarrel  between  rival  churches,  with 
the  dogmas  of  which  we  had  nothing 
in  common,  England  properly  V&gi 
apart,  and  France  was  left  to  find  her 
own  way,  unaided,  out  of  the  unplea- 
sant position  in  which  her  agents  had 
placed  her.  No  moment  could  be 
more  propitious  to  Russia,  ever  watch- 
ful as  she  has  always  been  of  dissen* 
sion  between  the  western  powers, 
and  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  The  French  Government  soon 
saw  and  met  the  danger.  Its  am- 
bassador was  recalled  and  disavowed. 
Explanations    were    promptly    and 
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fronkly  given,  and  readily  received ; 
and  M.  ae  Nesselrode  himself,  how- 
ever disappointed  or  checked,  was 
forced  to  admit  that  these  explana- 
tions were  perfectly  satisfactory,  and 
that  the  redress  obtained  in  favour  of 
the  Latins  was  not  of  a  natnre  to 
trench  upon  the  immunities  of  the 
Greeks.  That  admission  completely 
closed  the  question  of  the  hol^  places 
in  which  Franco  was  exclusively  in- 
terested. But  scarcely  had  it  termi- 
nated when  the  mission  of  Prince 
Menzchikoff  assumed  all  at  once  a 
strange  and  startling  aspect.  It  was 
soon  seen  that  the  holy  places  were 
but  the  mask  which  covered  preten- 
nons  of  far  greater  moro^it.  The 
French  Government,  struck  by  the 
haughty  and  menacing  tone  of  the 
Russian  envoy,  quickly  understood 
Hhe  true  cause  of  the  vast  military 
preparations  of  Russia,  and  became 
aware  that  they  were  the  prelude  to  a 
state  of  thin£^  which  would  endanger 
the  independence  of  the  Sultan  and 
the  security  of  his  states.  It  con- 
sidered that  France  was  bound  by 
the  treaties  of  184),  to  which  she  was 
«  party,  as  well  as  by  its  position  in 
Europe,  not  to  regard  with  indiffer- 
ence the  proceedings  of  Russia  ;  and, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  it  ordered 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  to  proceed 
on  the  20th  March  to  the  Greek 
waters,  and  to  remain  there  until 
further  events  rendered  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  Sultan's  capital  -neces- 
sary. When  that  order  was  issued, 
France  alone  declared  its  belief  in  the 
grave  and  threatening  character  of 
Sio  pretensions  of  the  Czar.  Austria 
affected  to  give  credit  to  the  repeated 
assurances  of  Russian  moderation, 
and  continued  to  keep  aloof;  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  whose  attention  had 
been  drawn  by  the  public  press,  and, 
BO  doubt,  by  his  own  agents,  to  the 
eoming  storm,  could  perceive  no  cloud, 
no  ftngry  speck  in  the  political  horizon. 
The  French  government,  as  is  proved 
by  the  despatches  in  the  Moniieur^ 
persisted  in  its  conviction  that  the 
most  serious  dangers  were  at  hand ; 
and  that  Russia  believed  that  the 
kmg  expected  moment  had  arrived 
for  realizing  her  traditional  policy  in 
the  East — ^the  annihilation  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  or  its  absorption, 
by  the  process  of  previous  degrada- 


tion. France  considered  that  under 
such  circumstances  complete  obstruc* 
tion  was  impossiUu,  and  that,  so  ftr 
as  England  vras  concerned,  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  her  maritime 
superiority  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
motive  for  her  participation  in  a  more 
active  policy.  The  instructiona  te 
M.  de  Lacour,  dated  the  22d  March, 

Sresupposed  the  adherence  of  the 
ritish  Government  to  that  policy ; 
the  co-operation  of  the  English 
squadron  was  anticipated  for  months 
previously,  and,  in  his  de^iatch  of 
the  3d  June,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuva 
presumed  that  the  policy  of  the 
French  CalHnet  would  soon  become 
that  of  the  Powers  who  were  equally, 
if  not  more  interested  than  France  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Treaties  of 
1841.  This  energetic  conduct^  and 
the  conviction  which  began  to  creep 
over  the  slow  nund  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
produced  some  effect-.  On  the  3d 
June,  the  EUiglish  squadron  received 
(Ntiers  similar  to  those  of  the  French, 
and  at  length  it  sailed  for  Besiea  Bay. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  moot^ 
Austria  and  Prussia,  roused  to  a  sense 
of  the  impending  danger,  mustered 
courage  enoueh  to  show  symptoms  of 
resistance  to  the  pretensions  of  Russia, 
and  in  the  month  of  July  these  two 
Powers  united  with  England  and 
France  in  the  Vienna  note,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  maintaining  peaces. 
We  are  bound  to  admit  thai  through- 
out this  operation  the  French  Govern- 
ment acted  in  a  manner  that  redounds 
to  its  honour,  and  that  subsequent 
events  have  fully  justified  its  original 
apprehensions  and  precautions.  The 
Vienna  note,  was  very  properly  r^ 
garded  by  the  Divan  as  leaving  a 
door  open  to  the  encroachments  of 
Russia.  The  instinct  of  imnending 
danger  rendered  the  Porte  mofl  acute 
than  usual,  and  its  fears,  which  had 
been  termed  puerile,  were  completely 
justified  by  the  commentary  of  M.  de 
Nesselrode,  who  accepted  the  note  for 
the  same  reasons  that  made  the  Sul- 
tan reject  it.  The  plenipotentiaries 
were  confounded  (or  at  least  affected 
to  be  so)  on  learning  that  the  ela*- 
borate  state  paper,  which  had  been 
so  carefully  worded,  and  which  had 
stood  the  scrutinizing  glance  and  the 
keen  criticism  of  the  collective  states- 
manship of  the  Four  Cahinets^  was,  in 
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Cnnt  of  iaet,  nothiB|f  Ims  thaa  the 
enzchikoff  tdlinuUum^  whieh  had 
beeo  indignantly  rejected  "by  the  same 
conference  that  adopted  the  Vienna 
note.  Matters  now  hecame  more  oom- 
Blieart»d  aad  alarming.  The  war  which 
•egaa  io  rage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ihuiahe,  with  every  prospect  of  a  long 
duration,  prodaced  its  fatal  effects  on 
the  oommepce  of  western  Europe; 
and  as  the  hope  of  preserving  peace 
became  weaker  each  day^  the  union  ot 
the  four  great  Powers  was  found  to  be 
more  necessary.  The  consequence  of 
this  resolution  was  a  new  conference, 
which  opened  on  the  ^th  December 
1853.  The  note  of  the  13th  January 
was  the  result  It  was,  no  doubt, 
intended  as  the  bond  by  which  the 
Powers  pledged  themselves  to  act  to« 
gether  for  the  peace  of  Europe ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  suspicious  con- 
duct of  Austria,  it  was  clear  that  she, 
even  more  than  any  other,  was  inte- 
rested io  resisting  any  attempt  to 
violate  international  law«  The  French 
Government  acted  throughout  this 
nffiur  with  much  prudence,  foresight, 
nnd  loyalty.  We  have  it  on  record 
that  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  Govern- 
ment saw  from  the  commencement 
the  aim  of  Russia,  and  fully  apprecia- 
ted the  grave  and  alarming  character 
of  the  events  which  were  preparing 
in  the  East  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  had,  as  wc  have  said,  been 
exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  obloquy  in 
this  country.  He  had  encountered 
the  suUenness  or  hostility  of  our 
Government ;  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  intrigues  of  political  parties  in 
France,  me  most  selfish  and  unprin- 
cipled of  all,  the  Fusionisls;  and  he 
exhibited  throughout  the  sagacity 
which  foresaw,  and  the  judgment 
which  estimated,  the  full  importance 
of  the  ^nation — as  well  as  the  courage 
to  face  it  He  who  had  been  sus- 
pected of  a  design  to  trample  all 
obligations  under  foot,  to  disregard 
laith  and  honour,  stood  forth  boldly, 
first  and  alone,  to  defend  the  inviola- 
bility of  treaties ;  and  he  summoned 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  co-operate 
with  him.  Insulted  oy  suspicions  of 
his  good  faith,  and  bafiled  in  his 
attempts  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  he 
|ret  did  not  abandon  the  task  he  had 
undertaken.  He  at  length  succeeded 
In  bringing  over  England.      Austria 


and  Prussia,  ever  tanorow,  hesita- 
ting, and  slow,  iuclined  to  the  manly 
policy  of  which  France  had  set  th« 
examine,  and  the  question  of  the 
Holy  Places,  which  had  been  confined 
to  Russia  and  France,  soon  lost  its 
original  character,  and  assumed  an* 
other,  which  now  interests  and  agi- 
tates the  whole  of  the  European 
continent  We  live  in  strange  times  J 
One  of  the  strangest  events  to  which 
the  Eastern  question  has  given  rise 
is,  that  Napoleon  III. — the  ''idiot," 
as  a  noble  lord  in  the  present  Cabinet 
was  w(mt  to  caJi  him— the  penniless 
adventurer,  the  man  regardless  of  all 
ties,  of  all  £&ith,  ehould  be  the  persoa 
to  remind  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ments  of  Europe  of  the  treaties  tiiey 
themselves  had  framed,  and  to  sum- 
mon them  to  execute  them  faithfully. 
Louis  Napoleon  is  no  longer  an  out- 
cast; nor  is  France  isolated.  His 
alliance,  on  the  oontraiy,  U  courted; 
and  among  his  former  fees  are  some 
who  find  no  terms  too  extravagant  to 
celebrate  his  disintewstedness  and  his 
loyalty.  The  French  despatches  de 
honour  to  the  sovereign  who  insptred, 
and  the  minister  who  drew  them  up; 
and  they  are  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  great  nation  whose  title  to  our 
friendship  is,  that  she  has  heen  the 
most  formidable  and  honourable  of 
our  enemies. 

Foresight,  moderation,  and  firm- 
Dcss  sie,  as  we  have  observed,  the 
characteristics  of  French  policy  in  the 
Eastern  question.  In  these  despatches 
we  see  the  French  minister  anticipate 
the  moment  when  negocii^ion  would 
become  fruitlei^s,  and  when  all  honour 
able  mode  of  arrangement  would  bs 
rejected  by  Russia.  In  its  earlier 
stages  we  find  the  French  ambassador 
in  London,  earnestly  and  repeatedly 
urged  to  come  to  an  underatanding 
with  the  English  Cabinet  on  the  con- 
duct which,  m  such  an  emergency,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  adopt  It  is  to 
the  repeated  instances  of  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  we  owe  it,  that  identical 
instructions  were  given  to  H.  de 
Lacour  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliife,  which  directed  that  the  fleets 
should  enter  the  Dardanelles  if  the 
Russians  did  not  evacuate  the  Princi- 
palities which  they  had  invaded.  Yet 
the  fatal  hesitation  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
may  be  traced  even  in  the  resolves  of 
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the  FVench  minister.  In  the  decided 
measure  adopted  hj  M.  Drouyn  de 
LhnyB^  there  appeared  an  unwiliings- 
ness  to  break  off  rudely  with  Rosm. 
In  his  despatch  of  the  Ist  September, 
that  minister  informs  Count  Walewsld, 
that  the  presence  Gf  the  fleets  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Dardanelles— ou^suif 
lft«  caMlen — if  demanded  by  the  Porte 
^-was  rather  a  measure  of  precaution 
against  the  weather,  than  an  encour- 
agement to  the  Porte  in  its  refusal  to 
^he  reasonable  demands  of  Russia. 
It  may  bo  that  such  a  declaration  was 
with  a  view  to  allay  any  alarm  which 
might  be  felt  by  the  Uerman  states 
at  the  onward  movement  of  the  fleet. 
We  find  additional  evidence  of  the 
unwillingness  to  occasion  fresh  em- 
barrassment in  the  cause  assigned  for 
the  first  appearance  of  a  detachment 
of  the  squadron  before  C<Mi9tantinople. 
That  pretext  waA  the  apprehension  of 
insurrection  against  the  Sultan  by 
the  Ulemas,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
Christian  population.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  there  was  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction manifested  by  the  Turks 
at  the  delays  of  their  soi-^^r^an/  allies; 
and  that  there  existed  much  irritation 
at  the  conduct  of  the  western  Courts, 
who  had  advised  the  Porte  to  resist 
the  demands  of  Russia ;  excited  it  to 
use  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to 
maintain  that  resistance;  and  who, 
when  Turkey  was  left  exposed  to  the 
wrath  of  her  formidable  enemy^  still 
lingered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. But  we  look  in  vain  for  satis- 
fectory  proofs  of  the  plots  of  insnr- 
rection  and  massacre  attributed  to  the 
Mussulman  population,  and  assigned 
as  the  cause  ol'  the  presence  of  the 
fleets  at  Constantinople.  We  regard 
the  whole  thing  as  one  of  those  paltry 
subterfuges,  of  which  we  find  so  many 
instances  throughout  this  proceeding. 
Nothing  was,  however,  gained  by  it ; 
and  neither  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
nor  the  public  was  deceived.  The 
Christian  population  of  Stamboul 
showed  no  sign  of  apprehension,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
disclaimed,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
eemed,  any  such  motive.  The  Turks 
were  offended  at  being  accused  of  a 
erime  which  they  had  not  contem- 
plated, and  outraged  by  being  falsely 
accused  by  Christians  of  treason  to 
their  own  sovereign.    With  the  arrival 


of  the  fleets  before  Constentinopieir 
vanished  the  danger  of  the  C^hristmns, 
of  which,  however,  they  were  perfectly 
unconscious;   as  also  of  the  Sultan, 
who^  though  informed  that  the  ven- 
geance of  his  subjects  had  placed  his 
crown  and  life  in  danger,  yet,  in  all 
the  consciousness  of  security,  had  not 
ceased  for  a  single  day  to  appear  Id 
public,  in  the  streets  and  public  places 
where  the  population  is  in  greatest 
number ; — that  population  which  our 
Ministers  pretended  to  believe  was 
watching  the  first  favourable    oee»- 
sion  to  depose  or  assassinate  him. 
He  never  failed  to  pray  at  the  stated 
hours  in  the  mosqtte,  when  the  plo^n^ 
Ulemas,  and  the  fanatH»I  8(^las  ex- 
plained or  studied  the  Koran.     Not 
only  no  insult  was  ofiered  to  him  in 
word,  act,  or  perhaps  thought;   but 
his  highness  was  on  all  occasions  re- 
ceived with  the  same  respect,  reve- 
rence and  affeetion  which  Abdul-Med- 
jid,  ever  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne,has  proved  himself  deserving  of^ 
The  fleets  having  gone  up  for  a 
special  service,  which  it  was  not  called 
upon  to  perform,  the  next  question 
was,  what  was  to  be  done  with  them, 
and  where  they  should  go  next  ?    An 
extract    from    the    despatch    of    M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  Count  Walewski 
of  the  4th,  shows  the  anxiety  of  the 
French  Government  to  get  as  quicklv 
as  possible  out  of  the  awkward  posi- 
tion in  which  their  assent  to  that  con^ 
temptible  policy  placed  them.    The 
French  minister  took  up  the  nuitter 
with  couni^,  and  like  a  man  of  bnai- 
ness : — *^  l%e  question  now  is  to  de- 
termine as  to  the  employment  of  our 
naval   forces.      The   Emperor  is   of 
opinion  that  our  fleet  is  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.     It  might 
serve  to  cover  Constantinople,  and  to 
operate,  if  necessary,  on  the  westeni 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  up  as 
Varna,    &c."    This    plan    was    not, 
however,  executed.      Some  difiiculty 
arose  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, and  these  powers  did  not  think, 
notwithstanding  the  intended  massacre 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  deposition 
of  the  Sultan,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  combined  forces  in  the  Bosphorus, 
much  less  their  entry  into  the  Black 
Sea,  was  sufficiently  called  for.    Whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  their  influence 
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arrested  the  farther  proceedings, 
which,  if  we  are  to  credit  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  had  been  already  contem- 
plated by  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
The  fleets  of  France  and  England  re- 
mained, therefore,  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity near  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
negotiations  again  commenced.  New 
eollective  notes  were  drawn  up,  and 
the  idea  of  another  quadruple  inter- 
vention, with,  of  course,  a  view  to  a 
pacific  solution,  was  again  revived. 
The  prospect  grew  brighter.  The  in- 
exorable Czar  appeared  to  take  pity 
on  our  cabinet;  to  smile  graciously 
on  the  minister  of  the  "  beau  role,*^ 
the  geutle  and  confiding  friend  of 
Nesselrode.  The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
whose  preparations  were  not  as  yet 
eomplete,  showed  a  disposition  to 
treat:  and,  i'alse  throughout,  gave 
assurances  that  he  would  not  assume 
the  offensive  on  any  point.  ^'Our 
latest  intelligence,*'  says  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  so  recently  as  the  16th 
December — "•  our  latest  intelligence 
from  St.  Petersburgh  is  to  the  effect 
liiat  Russia  is  resolved  to  treat,  and, 
above  all,  to  adopt  no  offensive  mea- 
sures, and  our  confidence  in  this  may 
suffice  to  explain  the  inactivity  of  the 
fleets."  But  the  pacific  declarations 
of  Russia,  which  we  fear  M.  Castel- 
h9jac  too  readily  believed,  were  but 
the  cloak  under  which  the  attack  on 
the  Turkish  squadron  of  Sinope,  and 
the  massacre  which  followed,  were 
concealed.  With  such  a  deed  perpe- 
trated at  so  short  a  distance  from  the 
spot  where  the  flags  of  England  and 
France  were  floating  together,  the 
fleets  could  not  linger  any  more  in 
the  Bosphorus.  They  entered  the 
Black  Sea,  and  what  was  termed  a 
policy  of  aclion  commenced.  Prussia 
andr  Austria  were  startled  from  their 
propriety,  but  they  still  followed  on 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  peace,  which, 
when  nearest,  always  eluded  their 
grasp,^and 

^  liike  Ibe  circle  boundiiu;  earth  and  skies. 
Allures  frum  far,  yet,  as  they  follow,  flies  *> 

The  attitude  of  France  and  England 
became  more  decided,  and  at  length, 
after  much  hesitation,  the  Russian 
ambassadors  were  recalled  from  Paris 
and  London. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  operation 
which  proceeded  the  rupture  of  diplo- 


matic relations,  the  judgment  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  appeu^  nowhere 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  divined  and 
unmasked  the  real  designs  of  the  Czar 
in  the  matter  of  the  Holy  Shrines, 
while  our  noble  Premier  looked  on 
credulous  and  confiding.  The  anger 
of  the  Czar,  so  much  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  offence,  had,  to  be  sure, 
something  suspicious  in  it,  and  to  the 
unitiated  or  unsuspecting  was  utter- 
ly inexplicable.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
knew  well  the  cause  of  that  immense 
wrath.  It  was  not  on  account  of 
the  miserable  squabbles  of  Latin  and 
Greek  monks  that  the  vast  bodies  of 
troops  traversed  the  plains  of  south- 
ern Russia,  that  stores  sufficient  for 
an  immense  army  and  for  a  long  cam- 
paign were  accumulated  in  the  maga- 
zines of  Odessa,  and  that  vast  pre- 
parations were  made  at  Sebastopol. 

The  absorbing  interest  which  at- 
tached to  events  in  Western  Europe 
since  the  revolution  of  1848— the  re- 
volution which  had  convulsed  nearly 
every  continental  state — ^had  occupied 
the  public  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else;  and  Russia  availed 
herself  of  the  storm  which  raged 
everywhere,  except  in  her  own  terri- 
tory, to  realise  her  aggressive  projects. 
Her  political  and  religious  influence 
had  long  been  paramount  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  arrival  of  M.  de  Lavalette 
first  threatened  to  disturb  that  mono- 
poly. Indeed,  any  allusion,  however 
slight,  to  the  capitulation,  of  1741, 
instantly  alarmed  Russia ;  and  Prince 
Menzchikoff,  finding  that  the  secret  of 
the  Czar  was  discovered,  hastened  to 
present  his  ultimatum,  with  all  the 
aggravating  and  insulting  circum- 
stances already  known.  The  French 
Government  explained  at  length  to 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  the  mo- 
tives and  the  extent  of  the  French 
demands  with  reference  to  the  Holy 
Places ;  hot  the  head  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  refused  to  listen,  he  would 
bear  no  rival  in  the  East.  "  There  is 
established,"  said  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
in  his  despatch  of  the  21st  March  to 
General  Castelbajae,  "an  important 
political  usage  in  Europe.  It  consists 
in  this,  that  the  Powers  interest  them- 
selves in  common  in  certain  general 
interests,  and  overcome,  by  means  of 
their  diplomacy  , difficulties  which  at 
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tnotiier  period  could  only  be  tenni- 
Dftted  by  force  of  arms.  Be  so  good, 
then  General,  as  to  demand  of  M.  de 
Neaselrode  if  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  repudiating  the  principle  which 
has  prevailed  for  thirty  years  in  the 
relations  of  the  great  Powers  with  each 
other,  means  to  constitute  itself  the 
aole  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Turkey, 
and  if  for  that  common  policy,  to  which 
the  world  is  indebted  for  its  repose, 
Russia  means  to  substitute  a  policy  of 
isolation  and  domination  which  would 
necessarily  constrain  the  other  Cabi- 
nets in  the  approaching  crisis  to  con- 
sult only  their  own  interests  and  to 
act  only  with  a  view^  to  their  private 
views.''  Russia  did  not  choose  to 
eomprehend  the  full  significance  of 
that  intimation;  and  though  she 
herself  had  often  been  among  the  first 
to  solicit  an  European  combination 
when  there  appeared  a  chance  of  her 
deriving  advantage  from  it,  she  yet 
haughtily  rejoctea  the  proposal  when 
it  crossed,  or  did  not  promote,  her  am- 
bition. Her  great  object  was  to  treat 
with  Turkey  wilhoul  the  inierverUion 
of  a  third  party ;  and  it  was  the  arro- 
gant manner  in  which  she  met  the 
advances  of  the  Western  Powers,  or 
rather  forbade  them  to  meddle  in  what 
she  regarded  as  a  domestic  quarrel 
between  a  vassal  and  its  master,  that 
attracted  general  attention  to  the 
question,  and  gave  it  a  European 
character.  We  find  no  point  more 
strongly  insisted  on  by  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  in  his  despatches  to  General 
Castelbajac,  than  not  permitting  Rus- 
sia to  assume  this  exclusive  right  of 
dictating  her  will  on  the  Oriental 
question.  It  is  superfluous  to  say 
that  France  had  no  intention  of  ex- 
cluding her  from  a  fair  share ;  but  be- 
yond that  she  would  not  go.  Fearing 
the  probability  of  a  cordial  union  be- 
tween England  and  France,  an  event 
which,  so  long  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
directed  the  affairs  of  state,  he  would 
not  believe  possible,  the  w^hole  force 
of  the  Emperor's  policy  was  directed 
to  prevent  or  break  it  off  if  it  had 
been  already  formed.  Heretofore  the 
Czar  had  fully  approved  the  conduct 
of  his  noble  friend,  and  we  find  more 
than  once,  in  the  papers  laid  before 
Parliament,  the  warm  expression  of 
imperial  gratitude.  Happy  minister  1 
It  tails  to  the  lot  of  few  to  be  enabled 


to  boast  o£  such  certificates  of  coa* 
duct  as  those  from  I^uis  Philippe 
in  1846,  and  from  Nicholas  in  1853. 
It  is  true  that  the  excellent  quali- 
ties BO  much  admired  rendered  it 
easy  for  a  hypocrite  to  overreach, 
and  an  overb^uing  despot  to  in- 
sult, England.  The  English  and 
French  alliance  must  be  broken  off  at 
any  cost  The  insults  to  the  Frendi 
Emperor,  and  the  French  people,  were 
still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  publie. 
The  impertinencies  of  two  members  of 
the  Aberdeen  Cabinet — ^the  wri^ling 
of  miserable  sycophancy  which  met 
with  the  contempt  it  merited — ^when 
alluding  to  the  ruler  of  France,  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  The  in- 
vasion  fever  had  not  been  entirely 
allayed ;  the  old  suspicions  of  the  in- 
sincerity of  the  French  Governmeot, 
and  the  jealousies  and  hatreds  which 
bad  been  dormant,  might  again  be 
roused.  France  must  be  isolated, 
and  the  partisans  of  the  Orleans  fa- 
mily, the  "  Fusionists,"  or  by  what- 
ever nickname  they  are  known,  al- 
ready exulted  in  the  shame  which 
they  invoked  at  the  head  of  a  foreign 
despot  on  their  own  country.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Russian  Empire 
brought  all  his  ability  to  the  task. 
He  accused  France  of  ambition,  and 
reproached  her  with  being  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  by  her  condnct  in  the 
question  of  the  Holy  Places.  The 
point  was  a  sore  one,  as,  however  dts* 
ingenuously  it  is  revived  by  Russia, 
it  was  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the 
quarrel  followed  hard  on  the  demands 
of  M.  de  Lavalette.  M.  de  Nesselrode, 
with  true  Muscovite  candour,  omitted 
to  add  that  he  himself  had  expressed 
his  satisfaction  and  approbation  of  the 
fair  and  honourable  manner  in  which 
the  French  Government  had  brought 
that  question  to  an  issue.  That  ac- 
count had  been  finally  closed.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  despatches 
of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  is  taken  up 
with  a  refutation  of  those  charges, 
and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
his  refutation  of  them  is  satisfactory 
and  complete.  With  the  history  of 
Russian  aggression  for  the  last  cen- 
tury before  us,  the  charge  of  ambiticm 
against  another  power  was  strange  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Russian  minister.  But 
the  capitulations  of  1741,  which  con- 
firmed the  previous  immunities  of  the 
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Latin  eomm onion  in  the  East,  were 
not,  after  a]],  of  a  nature  to  offend  or 
alarm  any  one.  The  sort  of  protec- 
torate which  they  established  was 
not  menacing  to  any  power  in  En- 
rope,  inasmuch  as  they  applied  to 
establishments  which  were  under  the 
protection  of  all  alike ;  whilst  the  Greek 
protectorate  was  of  the  most  exclu- 
sive character,  and,  as  has  been  shown 
in  a  previous  article,  was  not  religious, 
but  political,  and  aimed  at  placing  the 
whole  Ottoman  Empire  at  the  feet  of 
Russia. 

Another  point  which  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  has  handled  successfully,  is 
that  which  reUtes  to  the  difference  in 
the  measures  adopted  in  common  by 
France  and  England,  when  affairs 
reached  a  most  alarming  point,  and 
those  which  Russia,  in  the  impatience 
of  her  ambition,  adopted  at  the  very 
outset  In  the  despatch  of  the  11th 
June,  General  Castelbajac  is  enjoined 
to  apprise  the  Russian  Grovcmment 
of  the  position  in  which  it  was  about 
to  place  itself  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  Europe;  to  warn  it  that  it  was 
grievously  mistaken  if  it  counted  upon 
allies  in  the  realisation  of  its  designs, 
and  particularly  upon  the  German 
states.  Indeed,  it  was  not  probable 
that  these  states  would  see  with  in- 
difference the  Lower  Danube  in  the 
posxesHion  of  a  powerful  government, 
which  might  at  viill  obstruct  itH  navi- 
gation,  and  at  any  moment  block  up 
a  commercial  outlet  of  so  much  im- 
portance. The  French  Minister  clearly 
showed  that  the  conduct  of  Russia 
was  in  opposition  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  Europe ;  and  that  the  reali- 
sation of  the  doctrines  of  the  Russian 
Chancellor  meant,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  subjugation  of  the  weaker  states 
to  the  will  of  one  great  power.  The 
replies  of  M.  de  Nesselrode  are,  of 
course,  replete  with  the  same  pacific 
declarations  which  had  produced  so 
soporific  an  effect  on  our  own  Govern- 
ment, and  with  solemn  denials  of  am- 
bitious views,  which  present  a  curious 
contrast  with  the  wariike  prepara- 
tions which  were  never  for  a  moment 
suspended  except  by  difficulties  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  Russia.  It  was 
soon  seen  that,  coute  qui  couie^  Russia 
was  determined  not  to  give  way. 
Smooth  and  hypocritical,  like  a  thief 
at  the  bar,  who  profits  by  the  seanti- 


ness  of  the  evidence  at  first  brought 
against  him,  earnestly  to  protest 
hb  innocence,  she  became  bold,  inso- 
lent, and  defying,  like  the  same  cul- 
prit when  accumulated  proofs  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  guilt.  There  are  some 
despatches  that  have  not  heen  in- 
serted in  the  Moniteur,  but  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  omitted  ones  are 
not  less  moderate,  less  firm,  and  not 
less  characterised  by  good  sense  and 
dignity  than  those  we  have  noticed; 
and  ii*  any  such  doubt  existed,  the 
uUinuUum,  which  was  at  once  followed 
by  a  complete  rupture  of  diplomats 
relations,  would  suffice  to  remove  it. 
Towards  the  close  of  December  all 
was  over.  The  massacre  of  Sinope 
had  taken  place,  and  no  further  hope 
remained  of  obtaining  any  satisfactory 
result  from  a  power  which  in  its  dip- 
lomacy, as  its  hostility,  appeared  to 
have  all  at  once  lost  every  sentiment 
of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity.  The 
autograph  letter  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon is  little  more  than  a  summary 
of  the  despatch  of  the  26th  December, 
of  the  notes  addressed  to  M.  de  Kis- 
seleff  before  his  departure  from  Paris, 
and  of  the  last  letter  of  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

We  believe  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
to  have  been  led  into  his  present  dif- 
ficult position — a  position  from  which 
escape,  unless  through  a  disastrous 
war,  seems  almost  impossible — ^by  the 
erroneous  information  ho  received, 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  France  and  England,  from 
^  antiquated  imbecilities "  of  both 
countries.  In  ordinary  times  it  would 
be  no  easy  task  to  so  impose  on  any 
person  of  intelligence,  even  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas ;  and  his  facility  of  belief  in  the 
present  instance  can  only  be  explain- 
ed by  the  social  and  political  compli- 
cations supposed  to  exist  in  a  country 
which  has  gone  through  so  many  vio- 
lent chants.  Under  the  regime  of 
Louis  Philippe,  the  female  diploma- 
tists of  the  Rue  St  Florentin  were 
enabled  to  ascertain  with  accuracy, 
and  communicate  with  fidelity,  the 
secret  policy  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the 
Russian  t<don8  of  Paris,  the  centre, 
of  the  more  important  espionage, 
were  nightly  assembled  ministers,  ex- 
ministers,  functionaries  past  and  pre- 
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sent ;  and,  in  fine,  all  who,  in  official 
parlance,  were  supposed  to  represent 
France.  The  secrets,  ihe  gossip,  the 
scandal  of  every  political  coterie  in 
the  capital,  were  discharged  theret  as 
in  one  common  reservoir;  and  were 
thence  transmitted  for  the  informa- 
tion, or  amusement,  of  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia.  The  ministers  of 
the  citizen-king  were  too  eager  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  the  northern 
Court,  to  withhold  their  confidence 
from  any  of  the  Czar's  agents,  official 
or  non-official.  The  revolution  of 
February  rudely  interfered  with  that 
machinery,  directed  by  a  well-known 
inlrigarUe*  Attendance  at  a  half- 
dozen  saloons  no  longer  sufficed  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  country.  Whilst  a  dozen  dow- 
agers of  the  old  schools,  and  as  many 
retired,  discontented,  or  broken-down 
statesmen,  and  a  few  amateur  repub- 
licans, were  indulging  in  reveries  of 
a  restoration,  or  the  re-establishment 
of  a  convention,  with  its  appendages 
of  committees  of  public  safety,  the 
dream  was  broken  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  millions,  who  bestowed  abso- 
lute .  power  on  the  only  man  capable 
of  saving  them.  The  Cabinet  of  St 
Pctcrsburgh  could  not  be  expected  to 
know  more  about  the  country  thad 
those  who  had  for  so  many  years  ad- 
ministered its  affairs.  The  agents  of 
Russia  behold  the  struggle  Uiat  had 
been  going  on  so  long  among  political 
coteries,  the  selfish  disputes  of  dis- 
carded placemen,  and  thdr  ephemeral 
and  hollow  reconciliations;  and  they 
supposed  that,  because  adventurers 
quarrelled,  or  political  coteries  made 
war  on  each  other,  the  nation  was 
similariy  divided.  The  diplomatic 
communications  of  that  period  must 
be  curious ;  and  we  confess  we  should 
like  to  be  permitted  a  perusal  of  the 
confidential  correspondence  of  the 
well-known  diplomale,  in  petticoats, 
who  for  so  many  years  was  the  pet 
agent  of  the  Czar,  and  for  whom  ex- 
istence was  valueless  unless  passed  in 
the  atmosphere  of  political  intrigue, 
to  which  it  had  been  so  long  aocu»- 
tomed.  When  speaking  of  confiden- 
tial correspondence,  we  do  not,  of 
com«e,  allude  to  those  indecent  libels 
penned  daily  in  the  French  capital; 
and,  we  regret  to  say,  with  the  know- 
ledge, or  under  the  auperintendence, 


of  persons  who,  though  known  for 
profligacy  in  private  life,  were  the 
confi^ntial  companiona,  and  bowun 
friends,  of  nersonages  whose  pnasa 
we  have  hekd,  even  to  satiety,  for 
austerity  of  morals,  and  who  are  held 
up  as  samples  of  every  public  and 
private  virtue.  Those  chroniclers  of 
scandal  spared  neither  sex,  nor  age, 
nor  rank.  The  meanest  agency  was 
set  to  work  to  furnish  amusement  for 
^Q  Cabinet  of  the  Czar  during  his 
hours  of  recreation;  and  to  record 
stories  and  anecdotes  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  TaiUemuTU  des  Reaux,  the 
CEil  de  Boifrfy  or  the  Checalter  dt 
Faublas.  With  such  unerring  guides, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Czar  be- 
lieved that  the  propitious  moment 
was  come.  It  vras  represented  to 
him  that  the  Court  of  Paris  was  more 
corrupt,  more  profligate,  than  that  of 
Louis  XV. ;  that  all  France  was  im- 
poverished,  degraded,  and  discon- 
tented, anxious  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Buonaparte,  eager  to  receive  a 
sovereign  flung  to  it  by  any  foreign 
despot;  or,  at  all  events,  utterly  in- 
capable of  resisting  any  encroach- 
ment, much  less  avenging  any  insult 
from  abroad.  The  ruler  of  France, 
he  was  told,  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
difficulties  that  naturally  encompass 
every  government  in  its  commence- 
ment. His  declaration  of  the  fMidfic 
policy  of  the  empire  was  but  the  un- 
willing avowal  of  his  weakness,  and 
of  his  fears.  The  agitation  of  poli- 
tical parties,  he  believed,  ruined  the 
country,  though,  since  1789,  politMal 
intrigues,  secret  societies,  and  conspi- 
racies never  were  more  powerless 
than  at  the  moment  we  speak  of. 
The  agents  who  thus  instructed  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  crowned  those  re- 
ports by  depicting  Louis  Napoleon 
as  apathetic,  because  they  saw  him 
calm  ;  as  hesitating  and  timid,  because 
they  paw  him  patient  and  moderate. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  was  led  into  similar 
error  with  respect  to  this  country. 
He  was  assurea  that  it  had  become 
selfish  and  apathetic  from  its  unex- 
ampled prosperity ;  and  that  so  opu- 
lent and  so  sensual  a  nation  would 
never  expose  itself,  after  so  long  a 
peace,  to  the  chances  and  the  dangers 
of  a  long  war,  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining   the   integrity  and    indepen- 
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dence  of  an  empire  whose  people  pre- 
ferred the  Koran  to  the  Bible.  Their 
eommercial  prudence,  the  love  of  ease, 
engfendered  by  opulence,  the  long 
period  of  time  that  passed  since  the 
wars  with  the  first  Napoleon,  the  many 
important  interests  which  have  grown 
up  since  then,  religious  antipathy, 
everything,  in  fact,  indisposed  the 
English  nation  to  interfere  with  his  de- 
signs in  Turkey.  But  the  presence  in 
the  government  of  a  statesman,  recent- 
ly so  ridiculed  and  insulted  by  tliose 
who  were  now  his  colleagues,  be- 
lieved to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  known  for 
his  cold  hatred  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  was  considered  the  most 
fc^unate  cuvumstanee  of  all;  it  was, 
at  any  rate,  a  guarantee  against 
any  favourable  understanding  with 
France  or  her  ruler.  Letters,  said 
to  be  from  that  statesman,  address- 
ed to  one  of  the  former  ministers 
of  Louis  Philippe,  were  read  in  one^ 
of  the  principal  Russian  saloons  m 
Paris,  the  most  notorious  of  all  for 
intrigues,  and  the  resort  of  the  leaders 
of  every  anti-national  party.  These 
letters,  asserted  to  be  genuine,  are 
described  as  having  alluded,  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  contempt,  to  the  person, 
the  cbAracter,  and  the  intellect  of 
Louis  Na|>oleon;  and  as  containing 
declarations  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever,  could  England  act 
with  France  so  long  as  its  present 
regime  lasted.  The  scum  of  the  Or- 
leanist  agency  were  sent  round  to  cir- 
culate the  news,  and  despatches  ad- 
dressed to  St  Petersburg  repeated  the 
same.  The  tone  of  a  portion  of  the 
daily  press  m  England  with  reference 
to  France  seemed  to  confirm  those 
assurances,  and  to  render  the  forma- 
tion of  a  coalition  against  the  French 
Emperor,  in  which  it  was  hoped  Eng- 
lana  would  join,  by  no  means  a 
difficult  nor  an  improbable  task.  The 
falsest  of  all  these  calculations  was 
unquestionably  that  which  represented 
England  as  labouring  under  an  op- 
pression of  wealth,  a  plethora  of  op- 
ulence, of  which  indifierence,  timidity, 
and  inaction  were  the  consequences. 
Yet  such  is  the  description  given  of 
us  to  Russia  by  Orleanists,  whose  in- 
capacity and  eowardk^e  produced  the 
overthrow  of  tlie  dynasty  of  July. 
The  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power 


supposes  the  possession  of  great  energy 
of  character;  for  those  qualities  we 
have  been  distinguished  above  all 
other  people.  That  we  have  not  be- 
come wearied  or  satiated,  the  events 
of  each  day  that  passes  over  our  heads 
prove ;  and  whatever  be  the  period 
at  which  we  are  destined  to  reach  the 
declining  point,  and  which  such  scrib- 
blers as  Ledru  Rollin  and  the  like 
maintain  we  have  attained,  we  our- 
selves believe  that  the  fatal  moment 
is  still  far  distant  We  have  shown 
energy  without  example  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  in  making  our- 
selves what  we  are ;  and  we  are  ready 
to  let  the  world  see  that  we  know  how 
to  maintain  the  power  which  was 
supposed  to  have  enervated  us,  with 
more  than  Roman  courage.  With 
admitted  social  and  political  evils,  far 
less,  however,  than  anv  other  nation 
on  earth,  we  have  not  become  corrupt 
or  effeminate.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
extraordinary  development  of  our 
public  and  private  fortune  has  buried 
us  in  that  shameful  indolence  which 
made  the  Romans  so  easy  a  prey  to 
the  barbarians.  Prosperity  has  not 
made  us  forget  or  disregard  our 
rights.  The  wonderful  development 
of  our  railway  communications  and 
our  steam  navigation,  the  extension 
of  our  commerce,  the  pacification  of 
India,  the  colonisation  of  Africa, 
ought  to  have  shown  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  that  we  have  not  yet  fallen 
from  our  high  estate  in  the  political 
or  moral  worid.  The  mighty  fleets 
and  the  gallant  bands  of  warriors 
that  are  even  now  conveying  to  him 
our  answer  to  his  insolent  defiance, 
will  show  him  the  magnitude  of  his 
error.  Our  courage  and  our  activity, 
our  resolution  in  council,  and  our 
sternness  in  execution,  are  in  propo^ 
tion  to  the  grandeur  of  the  interests 
we  have  to  defend.  Our  decline, 
much  less  our  fall,  has  not  yet  com- 
menced ;  and  if  any  foreign  or  domes- 
tic friend  has  persuaded  Russia  that 
we  resemble  the  Romans  in  the  latter 
days  of  their  empire,  and  that  we  are 
in  a  condition  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
barbarians,  he  is  an  idiot  or  a  calum^ 
niator. 

Nothing  is  now  so  clear  as  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has   been  most 

grossly  deceived  with  respect  to  Tun 
ey ;  but  it  is  just  to  admit  that  the 
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error  has  been  also  shared  by  many 
who  should  know  better.  Prince 
Menzchikoff,  4uring  his  short  sojourn 
at  Constantinople,  had  only  time  to 
insult  the  Sultan  and  his  government, 
but  also  time  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  re- 
sentment and  resistance.  The  back- 
wardness of  Turkey  in  civilisation  was 
taken  as  a  proof  of  her  weakness  and 
her  deficiency  in  moral  courage.  But 
with  all  her  shortcomings  the  old 
Mussulman  spirit  still  sul^isted  amid 
the  ruins  of  her  former  glory.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  are  qualities  which 
are  effaced  or  destroyed  by  refinement, 
but  there  are  others  ^hich  live  with- 
out it,  though  the  occasion  may  have 
seldom  occurred  to  call  them  forth. 
Turkish  patriotism  was  regarded  as  a 
bye-word ;  Turkish  loyalty  as  a  mock- 
ery ; — ^Turkish  coura^  was  more  than 
doubtful;  and  nothing  remained  of 
the  daring  valour  which,  in  other 
times,  mi^o  Christendom  quail  be- 
fore the  Crescent,  except  that  vigour 
of  faith  which  once  distinguished  the 
children  of  the  Prophet;  and  even 
that,  we  were  led  to  believe,  had  de- 
generated into  a  brutal  and  ignoble 
fanaticism,  capable  of  vulgar  crime, 
but  unequal  to  a  single  act  of  heroism. 
The  arrogant  envoy  of  Russia  rendered 
an  essential  service,  not  to  his  imperial 
master,  but  to  his  intended  vkstim. 
His  insults  roused  the  dormant  spirit 
of  the  Mussulman.  The  Ottoman 
army  was  undisciplined  —  unprovided 
with  the  commonest  necessaries;  the 
navy  was  but  the  melancholy  remnant 
of  Navarino;  the  Sultanas  authority 
was  weakened  by  internal  abuses  and 
disorders;  his  territory  dismembered 
by  the  separation  of  Greece,  and  by 
the  all  but  successful  rebellion  of 
Egypt  Those  to  whom  he  looked 
for  aid  or  protection  against  his 
colossal  foe  were  long  cold,  if  not 
hostile  to  him ;  yet  Turkey  rose  with 
a  courage  and  a  dignity  which  have 
extorted  applause,  and  won  respect, 
even  from  those  who  were  most  in- 
disposed  to  her  cause,  politically  and 
religiously.  Sh^  summoned  her  chil- 
dren about  her :  appealed,  not  to  the 
relentless  fanaticism  of  their  creed, 
but  to  their  manlier  and  nobler  in- 
stincts ;  and  after  making  every  sacri- 
fice, every  concession  consistent  with 
self-respect,  to  appease  or  disarm  her 
unscrupulous  and  faithless  enemy,  who 


was  bent  on  her  destruction,  drew  ilie 
sword  in  the  cause  of  her  independence. 
Whilst  still  uncertain  whether  she  was 
to  maintain  the  struggle  alone  and 
unsympathised  with,  against  fearful 
odds,  she  advanced  to  the  contest 
with  a  bravery  worthy  of  better  times, 
and  with  a  success  which  has  aston- 
ished her  friends  as  well  as  foes.  The 
feelings  which  Prince  MenzehikofT  be- 
lieved he  could  most  safely  outrage 
were  those  which  quickened  the  na- 
tion into  life  and  vigour.  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia  was  astonished  at  a 
result  so  different  from  what  he  was 
led  to  expect.  The  advices  which  had 
reached  him  from  his  friends  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Con- 
stantinople, were  such  as  might  have 
been  true  some  twenty  years  a^o,  but 
were  false  in  1853.  France  and  Eng- 
land were  said  to  be  divided,  ami 
likely  to  remain  so  as  long  as  a  Buona- 
parte ruled  the  destinies  of  the  former, 
and  as  long  as  Lord  Aberdeen  directed 
the  administration  of  the  latter.  France 
had  become  exhausted  by  revolution, 
discontented  with  her  new  chief,  de- 
moralised, and  rotten  at  the  very 
heart ; — no  remedy  to  restore  hw,  till 
the  Count  de  Chambord,  or  the  Count 
de  Paris,  -was  restored  to  the  throne; 
and  with  England  satiated  and  un- 
wieldy with  unwholesome  prosperity, 
no  desire  remained,  no  passion  sur- 
vived, but  that  of  enjojing  in  undis- 
turbed tranquillity  what  she  had  hardly 
acquired.  Count  Orloff  has  learned 
something  at  Vienna;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  lesson  has  much  pro- 
fited him  or  his  imperious  master. 

In  these  multiplied  and  intricate  tran- 
sactions, in  which  Russia  was  alter- 
nately the  deceived  and  the  deceiver, 
there  is  one  point  in  particular  to  which 
we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  We  allude  to  the  claim  made 
by  the  Porte  to  the  intervention  of 
the  ^reat  powers  in  its  quarrel  with 
Russia.  It  is  a  claim  based  on  equity 
and  on  international  law,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  dispute.  Previous  to 
1841,  Turkey  was  hardly  looked  upon 
as  forming  part  of  the  general  com- 
bination of  European  states  in  the 
settlement  of  any  great  international 
question.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the 
Turks  were  considered  less  as  forming 
an  integral  part  of  the  European 
family  of  nations,  than  as  an  agglo- 
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meratioii  of  various  tribes  of  warriors 
boQDd  together  only  by  a  common 
saperstition  and  a  common  fanati- 
cism ;  not  rooted  in  the  soil  they  oc- 
cupied, but  merely  encamped  on  the 
outskirts  of  Christendom.  The  trea. 
ties  of  1 84],  which  facilitated  to  France 
the  resumption  of  her  place  in  Europe, 
after  her  separation  the  previous  year, 
aldo  admitted  Turkey  to  that  general 
political  association.  That  privilege 
or  right  Turkey  has  not  forgotten  in 
her  hour  of  need,  as  we  believe  she 
would  have  done  in  her  hour  of 
prosperity;  and  in  her  appeal  to 
the  world  against  the  pretensions 
of  Russia,  she  summoned  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain, 
in  the  name  of  those  solemn  obliga- 
tions, to  come  to  her  aid.  She  main- 
tained that  her  participation  in  what 
IS  termed,  in  diplomatk;  parlance,  the 
Concerle  Europien,  was  recognised; 
and  she  showed,  we  think  success- 
fully, that  henceforth  all  questions 
affecting  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  her  territory  should  be  brought 
before  the  great  tribunal  of  Euro(>ean 
states,  and  not  left  to  the  judgment 
of  «  single  and  an  interested  power. 
The  principle  of  the  right  claimed  by 
Turkey  was  admitted  by  the  Cabinets 
of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London ; 
and  that  recognition  is  manifest  in 
the  documents  that  have  been  made 
public.  In  the  note  addressed  to  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1853,  we  find  this  declaration : — 
**  The  multiplicity  of  the  relations  and 
the  alliances  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  of  the  European  States  giving  to 
it,  in  every  respect,  the  right  and  the 
faculty  of  participating  in  the  com- 
munity which  binds  these  States  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  security  which 
they  derive  from  them,  the  necessity 
will  be  left  of  confirming  and  com- 
pleting in  that  sense  the  treaty  of 
1841,  and  for  that  it  reposes  on  the 
friendly  efforts  of  the  allied  Courts.*' 
And  the  allied  Courts,  in  turn,  de- 
clared, ''that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, which  invaded  the  territory  of 
the  Sultan,  had  placed  itself  in  oppo- 
sition with  the  resolutions  declared  by 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  1840 
and  1841.  That,  moreover,  the  spirit 
of  the  important  transaction  in  which 
Russia  took  part  in  1841  with  the 
other  powers,  and  with  Turkey  her- 


self, is  opposed  to  the  pretensions  that 
the  affairs  of  the  East  t<hould  be 
treated  otherwise  than  in  common, 
and  in  the  conferences  in  which  all 
these  interests  should  be  examined 
and  discussed.  And  it  must  be  well 
understood  that  every  such  question 
must  be  treated  hy  Jive;  and  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  one  or  to  two 
cabinets  to  settle,  separately  or  apart, 
interests  which  may  affect  the  whole 
of  Europe."  The  allies  of  Turkey  also 
added,  ''that  the  treaty  of  1841,  in 
the  meaning  of  which  all  are  this  day 
agreed,  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
operations.  All  the  powers  who  have 
signed  that  treaty  are  qualilied  to 
appeal  to  it  We  present  ourselves 
as  the  defenders  of  that  treaty,,  vio* 
lated  in  its  spirit,  and  as  the  sup- 
porters  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe, 
menaced  by  the  power  which  seemed, 
more  than  any  other,  to  have  the 
pretension  of  constituting  herself  the 
guardian  of  it.  The  cause  for  which 
we  ore  armed  is  that  of  all.''  That 
claim  of  Turkey  to  form  part  of  the 
European  community  is  precisely  the 
one  to  which  Russia  is  inexorably 
opposed.  Its  admission  would  destroy 
the  monopoly  of  interference  and  pro* 
tection  which  the  Czar  wishes  to 
maintain  over  Turkey,  and  we  need 
not  therefore  be  surprised  at  the  stem 
refusals  which  the  good  offices  of  any 
other  power  have  invariably  encoun- 
tered at  St  Petersburgh.  Russia  in- 
sisted throughout  that  the  question 
only  regard^  Russia  and  Turkey; 
it  denied  the  right  of  any  one  to  in- 
terfere, except  in  advising  Turkey  to 
submit  to  her  dktates;  and  to  the 
last  she  rejected  all  intervention  or 
mediation.  It  is  true  that  interven- 
tion menaced  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  traditional  policy 
of  Russia  is  based ;  and  the  day  that 
the  Treaty  of  1841  forms  part  of  the 
international  law  of  Europe,  the  designs 
of  Russia  on  Turkey  are  at  once  ar- 
rested. Russia  will  then  have  lost 
all  exclusive  rights ;  and  all  questions 
of  public  interest  affe(tting  the  Porte 
must  be  treated  by  all  the  states  who 
have  afiixed  their  signatures  to  that 
important  instrument. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  view  taken  by  Turkey  of  the  rights 
created  for  her  by  this  new  state  of 
things,  is   the    correct    one;  and  we 
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submit  that  the  interpretation  which 
gives  the  greatest  effect  to  the  joint 
engagement  of  the  four  powers,  is 
that  which  is  most  conformable  to 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  its  fWmers. 
**  Thu  important  act  of  this  Conven- 
tioHf**  said  M.  Guizot  In  the  Chamber 
of  PcHTS,  "i^  to  have  included  the 
Porte  itself,  the  inviolability  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  the  re- 
pose of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the 
public  law  of  Europe.  Therein  iscom- 
pribed  the  general  recognition — the 
recognition  made  in  commrm,  and  offi- 
cially declared^-of  the  inviolability  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Porte,  and 
of  the  consoliiktion  of  the  Turkis^h 
Empire.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Franco  would  have  refused  to  facilitate 
by  her  adhesion  the  execution  of  that 
act."  "The  Turco-Egyptian  ques- 
tion," said  the  same  minister  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  **  was  settled — 
the  question  of  Constantinople  re- 
mained. What  is  the  object  the  policy 
of  Europe  has  in  view  for  a  long  time 
past  with  reference  to  Constantinople  1 
It  is  to  withdraw  Constantinople  from 
exclusive  protection  ;  to  admit  Turkey 
into  our  European  law ;  and  to  pre- 
vent her  from  becoming  the  Portugal 
of  Russia.  Well,  then,  a  step  has 
been  made  towards  that  end.  It  is 
true  that  the  Porte  has  not  been  se- 
cured from  ambition  of  all  kinds^- 
from  all  the  chances  of  the  future; 
but,  at  all  events,  we  have  an  official 
instrument^  siffned  by  all  the  ffreat 
powers  of  Europe,  which  admits 
Turkey  into  the  European  law,  which 
declares  that  it  is  the  intention  of  all 
the  great  powers  to  respect  the  invio- 
lability of  the  Sultan's  rights,  and  to 
consolidate  the  repose  of  3ie  Ottoman 
Empira." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Russia  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  possession  of 
£)onMtxmtinople.  It  is  equally  certain 
Uiat  whenever  she  becomes  mistress 
of  both  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  she 
would  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
add  to  her  present  pre-eminent  mili- 
tary character,  that  of  a  lirst-rate 
commercial  and  maritime  power.  The 
populations  that  woukl  then  acknow- 
leajge  the  supremacy  of  the  Knout 
would  be  over  eighty  millions;  and 
the  seventy  millions  of  Christians  pro- 
fessing the  Greek  faith  would  bow 
their  necks  to  the  politksal  and  reli- 


gious autocrat.  Ruflaa  would 
indeed  hold  at  her  girdle  the  keys  of 
the  Cw^pian  Sea,  the  Lake  of  AxoS, 
the  BUck  Sea,  and  the  MedttefTanean. 
The  possession  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
would  before  long  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe ; 
and,  soon,  the  fairest  r^ons  in  the 
world,  the  most  fertile  shores  of  that 
inhind  sea,  would  fall  under  her  rule. 
A  single  glance  at  the  map  will  enable 
us  to  comprehend  the  magnificeDoe, 
the  vast  extent  of  such  an  acquisition ; 
and  the  mind  may  dwell  with  wonder 
on  the  immensity  of  the  new  Rusaiaa 
Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  an- 
ticipate the  supremacy  she  would  gain 
by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
which  opens  to  her  a  path  to  the  veiy 
heart  of  civilised  Europe.  That  Russia 
should  make  gigantic  efforts,  and  risk, 
as  she  is  now  risking,  her  rank  as  a 
first-rate  Power,^  if  not  her -existence, 
to  attain  such  an  objeet.  Is  not  aston- 
ishing. The  fair  capital  that  stands 
on  the  Bosphorus  is  the  guarantee  of 
the  empire  of  the  world.  It  is  more 
than  the  ambition  of  Alexander,  <^ 
Charlemagne,  or  of  Napoleon,  ever 
dreamed  the  realization  of;  and  if 
treachery  or  violence  ever  gives  it  to 
Russia,  the  irresistible  and  universal 
domination  of  Rome  over  the  rest  of 
the  world,  after  the  fall  of  Cartha^^ 
alone  furnishes  an  example  o^  what 
Russia  would  t'len  become. 

Russia  has,  by  the  tolerance  or 
apathy  of  Europe,  been  singularly 
favoured  since  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  she  whose  name  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, which  defined  the  limits  of  the 
great  European  states,  has  risen  to 
gigantic  proportions  since  then.  She 
has  invariably  availed  herself,  as  she 
is  now  ready  to  do,  of  the  dissensions 
of  the  we^^tern  kingdoms ;  she  has  ab- 
sorbed provinces  and  nations  of  vari- 
ous tongues,  religions,  and  races ;  and 
has  opened  her  way,  through  the  terri- 
tories of  her  neighbours,  to  the  shores 
of  two  seas.    Her  hand  it  was  that 

fiut  an  end  to  the  existence  of  Poland. 
t  was  she  that  paralysed  Sweden  and 
Denmark ;  and  it  is  by  her  that  Persia 
and  Turkey  have  been  pushed  on  to 
their  ruin.  The  history  of  her  crimes 
in  Poland  is  the  same  as  that  of  her 
plunder  in  Turkey,  Georgia,  and  Persia; 
and  the  partition  of  the  ancient  north 
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em  IdngdoA  u  now  to  be  repeated 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
\  she  employe  are  ever  the  aame ; 
and  careaeea  by  turns;— 
attempts  at  exclusive  intervention;— 
a  slow  but  steady  system  of  dismem- 
berment ; — ^pretensions  and  claims, 
as  impudently  advanced  as  they  are 
unfounded;  then  apparently  with- 
drawn, postponed,  placed  in  abey- 
ance, seemingly  forgotten,  but  never 
finally  abandoned ;  revived  with  hypo- 
critical humility,  or  with  arrogance, 
aecording  to  circumstances;  pretexts 
of  quarrel  of  the  most  imaginary 
and  untenable  kind;  intimidation 
mingled  with  seduction.  Nothinff 
is  too  bold,  too  base  for  hor  seli- 
ishness.  Her  princes  and  nobles  are 
^es;  her  princesses — worse.  No 
profligacy  is  too  gross,  no  crime  is 
too  enormous,  that  advances  by  one 
inch  ^e  influence  of  ^Holy  Russia.'' 
War  is  undertaken  for  no  other  object 
than  to  arrive  at  conventions  ruinous 
to  the  conquered.  Such  Lb  the  here- 
ditary policy  of  Russia;  such  it  has 
been  since  she  first  assumed  a  stand- 
ing in  Europe;  and  we  say  it  to 
our  shame,  that  her  unexampled  suc- 
cess is  in  great  part  owing  to  the  self- 
ishness of  some,  the  exaggerated  fears 
of  others,  and  the  indinerenco  and 
apathy  of  all  the  states  of  Europe. 
If  Eofiand  and  France  had  but  pro- 
nounced a  veto  in  1774,  Poland  might, 
with  a  reformed  constitution,  and  an 
improved  administration,  still  be  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  stand  the 
barrier  between  the  barbarism  of  the 
north  and  the  civilisation  of  the  west 
If  the  Western  Powers  had  directed 
their  attention  a  little  more  frequently, 
and  more  earnestly  to  Turkey,  ih» 
events  against  which  we  are  now  pre- 

gired  might  not  have  taken  place, 
ven  now,  it  is  not  too  late ;  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power, 
as  we  have  little  doubt  it  is  the  desire, 
of  Europe,  to  arrest  for  many  years 
the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia. 

We  have  heard  one  argument  ad- 
vanced against  our  interference  to 
save  Turkey  from  Russia,  and  which 
seems  to  have  made  a  certain  impres- 
sion In  some  quarters.  We  think  the 
argument  to  be  more  specious  than 
real;  and  the  only  reason  we  notk^ 
it  here  is,  because  it  has  been  dwelt 
upon  by  persons  whose  opinions  are 
in  other  respects  entitled  to  consider^ 
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atfon;    Wears  toldflifltitisai 
and  a  scandal  for  a  dviKsed  and  reli* 
gious  nation  to  go  to  war  in  support 
of  a  barbarous  and  unbelieving  Go- 
vemment    If  such  an  argument  mean 
anything,  it  must  mean  that  England* 
is  to  have  no  aliy  but  such  as  can 
boast  of  equal  civilisation,  and  profess 
the    same   faith   as    ourselves.    We 
deny  that  we  go  to  war,  and  in  sup- 
port of  Turkey,  in  order  to  insure  the 
supremacy   of   the    Koran    over  the 
Bible,  of  the  Crescent  over  the  Cross^ 
of  barbarism  over   civilisation.    We 
take  the  part  of  Turkey,  not  on  reli- 
gious grounds,  but  on   political;   to 
prevent  the  extension   of   Russia  in 
those  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  where 
her  power  would  seriously  endanger 
the  vital  interests  of  Western  Europe; 
to  maintain  what  is  termed  the  balanoe 
of  Europe ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  pre- 
vent any  one  Power  from  growing  to 
such  a  colossal  size  as  that  all  the  others 
would  be  at  her  mercy.    We  do  not  go 
to  war  to  continue  Mussulman  barbar- 
ism, or  to  perpetuate  the  despotisB 
under  which  the  Christian  populations 
have    groaned.      The   conditions    on 
whkh  France  and  England  afiitrd  sno- 
cour  to  the  Sultan  aire,  that  the  reform 
long   since     commenced    by    Sultai» 
Mahmoud,  and   continued  by  Abdul 
Medjid,    shall     be    still    farther    de- 
veloped; and  that  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte,  whose  condition 
hss    materially    unproved,    shall    be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Mna» 
sulmans.    As  well  might  it  be  said 
that  our  wars  in  Spain  had  for  their 
objeet  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  the  consolidation  of 
the  influence  of  the  Pope,  the  re-esti^ 
blishment  of  the  Inquisition,  or  the 
perpetuation  of  the  stuind  despotism 
of  Ferdinand.     We  entered  on  the 
Peninsular  war,  not  for  such  objeeta» 
but  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which 
now  lead  us  to  the  East; — ^to  rescue 
the  Spanish  territory  from  the  gra^ 
of  a  usurper,  from  the  power  of  e 
conqueror  whose  ambition  of  univerw 
sal  rule  was  not  less  than   that  of 
Nicholas;    to  prevent  the  whole  of 
Europe  from  falling  under  the  domi- 
nion of  a  single  potentate.    In  this 
country  we  denounce  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  contrary  to 
Scripture,  and  we,  a  Protestant  Go- 
vernment, employed  its  armies  in  ds- 
ition  whoss  principle  hse 
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been,  aad  stiH  k,  intotenmee  of  all 
other  eraeds  but  its  own,  and  agmiimt 
m  Government  which,  whatever  mar 
hftve  been  its  faults,  bad  not,,  at  aH 
events,  religious  intolerance  among 
Aem.  In  no  country  is  the  Roman 
Catholb  reKgion  made  to  assume  a 
more  odions  form  than  in  Spain.  Wo 
are  told  that  the  'I\irk8  speak  of 
Christians  as  '^ dogs;*'*  but,  in  Chris- 
tkn  Spam,  English  Protestants  are 
aetoallj  treated  as  dogs^  or  worse. 
We  have  seen,  and  this  within  a  very 
few  years,  those  who  fought  and  bled, 
and  died  m  the  caose  ef  Spanish  in- 
dependence, flung,  like  ofial,  into  a 
hole,  or  le^  to  rot  on  the  sea  eoast 
below  high-water  mark.  We  have, 
within  the  last  few  months,  fvitnessed 
the  tedious  negotiations  carried  on  be^ 
tween  our  Minister  at  Madrid  and  the 
Government  in  whose  cause  our  blood 
and  treasures  have  been  spent  v«nth 
profutsion,  to  obtain  a  secluded  spot  of 
earth  wherein  the  bones  of  those  of 
oor  countrymen,  who  still  labour  to 
introduce  civilisation  into  that  coun- 
try, may  be  sheltered  from  pollnttoo; 
and  we  have  no  cause  to  r^oice  at  its 
humiliating  conclusion.  When  we 
are  toki  of  Turkish  bigotry  and  into- 
krance,  we  would  point  to  Madrid,  to 
Naples,  and  to  Tuscany.  Turkish 
honour  and  Turkish  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements will  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  Government  of  her 
nM>st  Catholic  Majesty,  as  we  pre- 
sume those  Englishmen  who  liave  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  will  be  ready 
to  admit  We  are  not  of  opinbn  that 
the  barbarism  of  Turks  is  greater 
than  that  which  may  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  Spanish  peninsula ; 
asd  those  who  have  travelled  into  the 
interior  of  both  countries  may  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  her  Catholic 
Majesty's  sulijects,  with  the  exception 
of  the  large  towns,  cannot  be  sur- 


by  any  others  in  ignor- 
ance, sloth,  and  bigotry.  Corrupt  as 
the  Turkish  Government  may  have 
been,  and  badly  administered  as  the 
country  unquestionably  is,  we  doubt 
Whether  the  general  run  of  Spanish 
statesmen  have  exhibited  much  more 
probity,  inte^y,  and  talent  in  go- 
vernment, with  all  the  advantages  of 
oat  example;  and,  in  the  matter  of 
private  morals,  we  think  we  could 
point  out  Spanish  sovereigns  who, 
«U  thnr  piety  and  attachment  to 


Gatholidsm,  have  not  modi  to  boart 
aver  Sultan  Abdul  M^djid.  We  are 
not  of  opinion  that,  as  respects  mere 
civiliflfttton,  the  Ruauan  serfc  are  su- 
perior to  the  Turks.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence that  Russra  has  made  any  im- 
provement within  the  recollection  of  tiie 
present  generation ;  while  it  h  undeni- 
able thaC  within  the  same  space  of  tmio, 
Turkey  had  made,  and  k  still  making, 
material  progress  in  its  adnHRstration. 
Since  the  tkne  of  Mahraoud,  Turkey, — 
though,  of  course,  still  for  behind  France 
and  England — ^has  effected  immense 
ameliorati6ns  in  all  matters  connected 
with  interna)  navigation,  with  her  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments,  and  her 
pontica)  and  judnial  admhiistration ; 
and,  from  the  great  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  her 
Christian  populations,  we  are  confident 
that,  before  \on^,  she  will  realise  the 
Mkh  of  Mahmoud,  and  those  popula- 
tions will  be  placed  on  a  footing  of 
political  equality  with  the  Mussulmans. 
We  doubt  whether  all  these  things  can 
be  stated  of  Russia. 

The  Grand-duke  Michael  is  sud  to 
hove  predicted  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Russian  Empire  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  present  autocrat.  What- 
ever be  the  claims  of  that  prince  to  the 
character  of  a  prophet,  it  is  evident 
that  Russia  b  now  approaching-  a  morfr 
important  crisis.  Russia  will  gi^^^^ay, 
or  she  will  not  If  the  foraier,  her 
prestige  is  gone,  and  the  pettiest  Con- 
tinental kingdom  may  regard  her  with 
indifference.  If  the  ktter,  a  more  ter- 
rible fate  may  await  her,  for  she  can 
scarcely  resist  all  that  is  powerful  rn 
Europe  combined  against  her.  Rnssk 
has  been  to  Europe,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  what  a  ball  remarmng  in  an  old 
wound  is  to  the  limb  of  a  veteran. 
Every  change  of  temperature,  the  heat 
of  summer,  the  cold  of  winter,  produ- 
ces uneasiness  and  pain.  The  ball 
must  now  be  extracted;  the  wound 
must  now  be  entirely  closed  up,  thai 
we  may  be  all  at  rest. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  writ- 
ten, a  *^  Confidential  correspondence" 
has  been  brought  to  light,  which 
no  longer  leaves  any  mystery  in  thk 
once  incomprehensible  question.  Our 
readers  will  find  these  important  docu- 
ments, and  the  indefensible  conduct 
of  the  Ministry  in  the  matter,  fully 
discussed  in  the  concluding  article  of 
thk  Number. 
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Tired  of  poetical  criticism,  in  which 
we  last  month  so  freely  indulged,  and 
taming  with  satisfaction  from  the  po- 
litical disquisitions  now  going  through 
the  press  for  the  benefit  of  our  sorcly- 
perplexcd  countrymen,  we  feel  dis- 
posed, cutting  both  poetry  and  politics, 
fairly  to  fly  our  shores,  and  recreate 
5>urselves  and  readers  in  some  less 
troubled  quarter  of  the  earth.  Among 
the  host  of  new  books  on  our  table, 
redolent  of  Cossack  and  Turk,  Cross 
and  Crescent,  and  here  and  there 
interspersed  with  cabalistic  -  looking 
titles,  which,  we  are  requested  to 
believe,  signify  the  "  Doom  of  Tur- 
key," or  the  "Drying  up  of  the 
Euphrates" — ^lo,  there  peeps  forth  one 
of  a  more  pacific  hue.  There,  lustrous 
on  its  boards,  rises  the  feathery  palm- 
tree  of  the  Desert, — the  Arab  tent, — 
the  camel;  and  what  an  emblem  of 
peace  is  that  cross-legged  Oriental, 
smoking  his  long  pipe,  imperturbable 
as  a  statue !  ^edii  cctemumque  sedebit. 
We  open  the  book,  and,  amidst  the 
intricacies  of  a  very  long  title,  catch 
the  piquant  words — ^**  Wanderings  in 
the  African  Sahara."*  How  we  feel 
the  breezes  of  the  D»)sert  come  around 
us ! — ^ihe  freedom, — the  expanse, — 
the  wild  novelty  of  the  scene ; — the 
heaving  motion  of  the  camel  beneath 
us, — the  flashing  spears  and  pennons 
of  the  escort,  as  they  whiri  in  mimic 
warfare  around.  Away  into  the 
Desert!  with  a  sea  of  ris^id  white 
sand  beneath,  and  a  twin  sea  of  glow- 
ing light  above  1  On,  over  the  waste, 
till  the  glare  of  day  is  done,  and  the 
cool  breeze  comes  forth,  and  all  the 
stars  of  night, — and  we  kiss  our  hand 
to  the  moon  **  walking  in  brightness," 
and  say,  with  Southey, 


««Howbeaulinin8nightI 
A  dewy  rreshnem  fills  the  silent  air; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cluud,  nor  speck,  nor 
suin, 
Breaks  the  serene  of  hea%'en ; 
In  fnltorbed  glory  yonder  Moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark- blue  depths. 

lieneath  her  steady  rny 
The  desert-circle  spreads. 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  by  the  sky  I 
How  beautiful  is  night!" 


What  mystery  hangs  over  this  last- 
bom  of  continents !  whose  plains  are 
sea-beds,  at  whose  vast  upheaval  the 
waters  of  ocean  must  have  rushed 
furiously  in  all  directions  to  regain 
their  level.  A  land  of  mystery,  from 
the  days  of  Herodotus  until  now.  How 
we  long  to  join  those  yearly  caravans, 
which,  after  leaving  behind  them  the 
whole  northern  region  of  the  coast, 
travel  for  sixty  days  southwards 
through  the  burning  Sahara, — reach- 
ing springs  but  once  a^week,— cross- 
ing alternately  now  mountain-ridges, 
now  seas  of  sand ;  until,  passing  from 
oasis  to  oasis,  they  at  length  pene- 
trate into  the  region  of  Soudaan, — the 
heart  of  Africa,  the  death-place  of 
Clapperton,  and  Richardson,  and 
Overweg, — and  behold  the  great  cen- 
tral lake  of  Tchad,  the  most  inacces- 
sible point  on  the  globe,  yet  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  whose  shores  the  dying; 
energies  of  Clapperton  brought  a  boa^ 
— whose  waters  have  been  navl^ted 
by  his  European  comrade,  and  on 
whose  bosom,  perchance,  that  bark 
still  floats,  with  the  flag  of  England 
flying  from  its  mast ! 

Such  were  the  quick  musings  of 
the  moment  of  imaginative  pleasure 
which  elapsed,  as  we  cut  open 
preface  and  contents,  and  plunged 
into  the  book  itself.  In  a  trice,  the 
argument  of  the  book  is  plain  to  us. 
After  a  residence  of  several  years  on 
the  shores  of  North  Africar— during 
which  time  he  seems  to  have  master- 
ed the  various  dialects  of  the  Arab 
tribes,  and  of  course  studied  their 
manners  —  Mr.  Davis,  the  reverend 
author,  catches  sight  of  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  visiting  the  interior. 
"  Sidy  Mohammed  Bey,"  he  says, 
"the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne  of 
Tunis, — a  prince  possessed  of  excel- 
lent qualities,  among  which  extreme 
kindness  and  afliibility  are  not  the 
least  prominent, — was  on  the  pomt 
of  making  a  journey  into  the  interior,, 
in  order  to  regulate  some  public 
aflhirs ;  and,  upon  application,  he 
very  kindly  took  me  under  his  imme- 
diate protection." 


♦  Evenings  in  my  Tent ;  or,  Wafidcrifigt  in  Balad  Mjjareed.  Illustrating  the 
Moral,  Social,  and  Political  Conditions  of  various  Arab  Tribes  of  the  A/ricam- 
Sahara.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Davis,  P.R.S.S.A.     2  vols.    London  :  1854. 
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On  the  sixth  day  after  starting, 
they  came  to  a  good  deal  of  broken 
country, — ^traversed  several  dry  beds 
of  rivers, — and  crossed  a  number 
of  rugged  heights,  rent  into  strange 
shapes.  Marching  through  an  opening 
in  one  of  these  minor  ridges,  they  passed 
at  once  from  a  beautiful  plain  mto  the 
wild  and  msgcd  outskirts  of  the  ffreat 
chain  of  Gebel  Waslaat,  celebrated  for 
the  warlike  character  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants.  "At  a  little  distance," 
says  Mr.  Davis,  "those  famous  and 
romantic  heights  have  a  most  lovely 
appearance,  resembling  the  vineyards 
of  Spain  and  of  the  south  of  France ; " 
but  on  a  nearer  approach,  he  found — 
as  on  many  other  occasions  during 
the  expedition — ^that  it  was  only  dis- 
tance that  lent  to  them  their  enchant- 
ing look.  The  Arabs  of  the  coast 
look  upon  this  region  as  perhaps  the 
blackest  spot  in  all  creation ;  and  you 
may  as  well  call  one  of  them  a  devil 
as  a  Waslaati,  They  relate  that  this 
part  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  a 
very  wicked  people,  and  that  the 
Pharaoh  under  whom  the  Israelites 
were  in  bondage,  and  who  received 
such  signal  chastisement,  was  a  na- 
tive of  these  mountains.  The  Mo- 
hammedan doctors  go  still  further, 
and  assert  that  it  was  upon  this  Gebel 
Waslaat  that  Eblis  (Satan^  was  hurled 
down,  after  his  expulsion  from  tlie  re- 

S'ons  of   light  and    happiness;    and 
at  it  was  in  these  mountains  that  ho 
took  up  his  first  earthly  abode. 

Leaving  these  ill-omened  mountains 
to  the  west,  they  journeyed  south- 
eastwards,  for  two  days,  through  a 
plain,  which,  says  Mr.  Davis,  "for 
this  part  of  the  world,  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  luxuriant  one.*'  It  Ls 
pretty  well  cultivated,  and  is  watered 
by  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Waslaat  mountains.  They  then  en- 
camped for  a  couple  of  days  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Cairwan,  the  "city  of  saints.*' 
"  At  a  short  distance,"  he  says,  "  this, 
like  every  other  Mohammedan  city  of 
any  note,  has  a  fine  appearance,  but 
as  one  approaches,  ita  beauty  vanishes. 
Crooked  and  filthy  streets,  ruined  and 
dilapidated  houses,  wretched  shops 
.  and  miserable  hovels,  are  too  glaring 
not  to  attract  one's  attention."  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  pretty 
good  condition,  and  has  a  garrisson  of 
regular  as  well  as  of  irregular  troops. 
Outside    are    large    cisterns,    supple- 


menting  the  reservoirs  with  whkh 
the  houses  within  are  furnished  for 
collecting  rain-water;  and,  still  more 
remarkable,  though  much  less  useful^ 
the  tomb  wherein  repose  the  holy  re- 
mains of  Saint  Shaahy  "  the  Prophet's 
barber." 

After  a  two  days'  halt,  they  left  be- 
hind them  the  plain  of  (Cairwan,  and 
began  to  approach  the  borders  of  the 
Sijhara.  On  the  day  after  starting, 
the  Prince's  party  was  met  by  the 
"noble  and  highly-favoured"  tribe  of 
Arabs,  the  Dreecfs  (who  are  allowed 
to  sit  in  presence  of  a  prince,  whilst 
every  otlier  Arab  is  obliged  to  stand), 
headed  by  their  kaid  or  governor, 
Smeeda  Ben  Azooz.  "Smeed  liim- 
self  was  mounted  on  a  magnificent 
grey  steed,  whose  saddle  appeared  to 
bo  of  a  solid  mass  of  gold,  so  richly 
was  it  embroidered;  and  the  other 
trappings  were  also  sumptuously 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver.  He 
rode  in  advance,  and  the  hundred 
Dreeds  who  followed  him  were  on 
horses  nv)t  much  inferior  to  that  of 
tlieir  proud  and  haughty  chief.  When 
within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
Prince,  Smeeda  di^^mounted,  and  ap- 
proached on  foot  to  kiss  his  hand. 
On  resuming  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  he 
took  up  his  position  to  his  master's 
left,  whilst  his  attendants  fell  back  in 
the  rear  of  our  party." 

The  Prince  was  enthusiastically 
fond  of  hunting.  Every  day,  when 
he  htod  the  opportunity,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  chase  of  gazelles 
was  his  favourite  sport,  and  it  was 
one  in  which  success  was  neither 
easily  nor  frequently  achieved.  "It 
is  a  grand  si^ht^"  says  Mr.  Davis, 
"  to  behold  these  slender-limbed  and 
feeble- looking  tiny  creatures  defying 
the  most  spirited  horse  in  speed. 
When  pursued,  they  actually  often 
stopped  to  nibble  the  grass, — as  if  to 
challenge  the  rider  and  ridicule  his 
efiorts,  and  treat  hiui,  his  horse  and 
hounds  alike,  with  contempt."  They 
were  frequently  seen  in  companies  of 
abi)ut  twenty  to^^ether.  On  the  day 
after  Smeeda  and  his  Dreeds  joined 
the  expedition,  a  great  many  gazelles 
were  chased  by  the  Prince's  cavalry 
and  the  Arabs,  but  not  a  single  one 
was  killed.  This,  it  is  alleged,  was 
owing,  firstly,  to  the  roaigh  and  broken 
character  of  the  soil;  seeondly,  to 
the    burning    heat    which    prevailed ; 
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and  thirdly,  the  diirooeo  wind,  which 
sometimes,  as  it  blew  in  their  faces, 
seemed  as  if  it  carried  along  with  it 
flames  of  fire,  and  caused  the  riders  to 
check  the  speed  of  their  horses.  But 
to  compensate  the  party  for  their  boot- 
less efforts,  Smeeda  sent  his  servants 
for  his  well-trained  hawks. 

"  Id  half  an  hour  about  twenty  of  these 
birds  of  prey,  of  an  unusually  large  size, 
were  brought,  accompanied  by  eeveral 
Dreeds,  expert  in  hawking.  Smeeda, — 
who  is  rather  a  shorty  but  very  corpu- 
lent man,  with  a  handsome  face,  orna- 
mented by  a  fine  black,  ueatly-trimoied 
beard,  and  most  penetrating  dark  e^'ea, 
— was  this  day  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
white  horse,  decked  out  with  the  same 
saddle  and  trappings  his  grey  horse 
exhibited  the  day  before.  The  dress  of 
the  rider  was  elegant  and  rich  in  the 
extreme.  As  soon  as  he  had  protected 
his  hands  from  the  talons  by  gauntlets, 
partly  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  a 
Bswk  was  handed  to  him  by  one  of  his 
Attendants.  He  undid  the  hood  which 
eonfined  the  head  of  the  bird,  and  pre- 
vented his  quick  eye  from  beholding  the 
objects  around.  In  an  instant  the  hawk 
was  seen  soaring  up  to  the  sky.  Another 
and  another  followed,  and  in  this  man- 
ner about  twelve  or  fifteen  were  des- 
patched. A  few  seconds  elapsed,  when 
one  after  the  other  pounced  upon  his 
prey.  Hares  and  rabbits,  partridges 
and  other  birds»  were  thus  secured  in 
abundance.  The  servants  were  busily 
engaged  running  in  all  directions  tose- 
eure  both  the  hawks  and  the  pre3% — the 
former,  in  order  to  adjust  their  hoods  for 
a  short  ti  ine  previous  to  being  despatched 
again ;  and  tlie  latter,  '  to  cut  the  tiuHHit' 
before  life  is  extinct,  so  as  to  render 
them  lawful  food  for  the  inte  believer.'* 

In  connection  with  this  love  of  the 
chase,  we  must  mention  an  incident 
which  oci*urred  as  the  expedition  was 
approaching  Cairwan,  and  which  shows 
how  little  prevalent  is  an^  rule  but  the 
**  law  of  the  strongest ''  m  those  quar- 
ters, and  how  naturally  men  take  to  de- 
ceit as  a  refuge  against  lawless  force. 
Mr.  Davis  and  some  others  of  the  party 
came  to  half-A-dozen  Arab  tents,  where, 
to  their  great  surprise,  a  general  still- 
ness and  gioom  prevailed.  The  men 
and  children  sat  on  the  ground  with  an 
air  of  profoundost  melancholy ;  whilst 
the  women,  usually  so  active,  were 
resting  from  their  labours,  and  exhibit- 
ing grief  by  fioods  of  tears. 

**  *  What  has  happened,  Ali,  that  you 
are  all  so  much  cast  down  V  asked  one 
of  our  party,  addressing  an  old  man. 


*  Suck  is  the  wiU  of  Qod,'  was  the  only 

*  But  what  has  happened,  Ali  f ' 
Maktoob,  —  it    is    so    preordained!* 

answered  t<he  old  man,  shaking  his  head, 
and  clasping  his  hands. 

*  Has  any  one  died  ?  * 

To  this  he  only  replied  with  a  sigh,  and 
pointed  us  to  the  interior  of  his  tent 
iJut  instead  of  participating  in  his  grie( 
my  friend  abruptly  asked  him,  *  Where 
is  the  #feyAt  (greyhound)  of  last  year!  * 

*  How  can  you  pot  such  a  question  to 
me,  when  you  witness  my  grief  and  dis- 
tress f* 

'  Who,  then,  is  dead  I  *  pursued  my  in- 
quisitive companion. 

'My  wife  I'  replied  the  old  Arak^ 
again  pointing  us  to  the  interior  of  the 
tent^  where  apparently  she  lay,  covered 
with  a  kind  of  blanket 

"  But  what  have  you  done  with  the 
lov^h  (grey  hound)!  * 

Old  AH  now  indignantly  expressed  his 
surprise  that  such  a  question  should  be 
put  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  mind 
was  so  differently  occupied.  He  thought 
it  manifest  heart-heartedness,  if  not 
cruelty. 

'  Bnt  are  you  sure  your  wife  is  mdte 
dead? 'J 

'  I>o  not  mock  me  O  Moslems  1 ' 

The  interrogator  then  called  a  soldier, 
who  happened  to  be  near,  and  gave  him 
his  horse  to  hold,  while  he  himself  ruth- 
lessly entered  the  tent  On  removing 
the  blanket,  he  found  the  Arab's  wife,  all 
alive,  and  holding  the  pet  thaki  in  her 
arms.  On  being  thus  detecteo,  the  poor 
woman  cried  out  most  beseechingly, 
'  Bo  not  take  the  dog ! '  and  the  whole 
company,  men,  women,  and  children, 
most  imploringly  re-echoed  the  cry. 

The  intruder  then  turned  to  Ola  Ali, 
and  with  an  ironical  smile  said, —  'Tos 
see  your  dear  wife  is  not  qtiite  dead  1 ' " 

The  Prince,  as  we  have  said,  was  a 
keen  sportsman,  and  not  one  of  his 
dog  could  compare  with  All's  sloghi ; 
but  his  veneration  for  justice  predo- 
minated even  over  his  love  of  the 
chase.  **  Ali  is  rich,"  said  he,  when 
the  hound  was  brought  to  him,  ^'  and 
money  will  not  tempt  him,  else  I 
would  gladly  offer  it  him.  Send  tha 
sloghi  instantly  back ! " 

The  day  alter  the  jimction  of  Smee- 
da and  his  noble  Dreeds,  the  expedi- 
tion entered  the  district  of  the  Majer^ 
— a  tribe  (numbering  200  tents,  or 
1200  souls)  of  a  peculiarly  rasoalLj 
character,  and  the  larger  portion  of 
whose  scanty  resources  is  obtained  by 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  travellers. 
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For  these  ootnges  Ihey  are  rarely 
brought  to  account,  save  when  the 
Prince,  or  other  representative  of  the 
Regency  of  Tunis,  makes  a  tour  in  per- 
aon  among  the  tribes.  On  the  present 
occasion  they  had  a  hea\j  debt  to  pay 
—the  value  of  a  life,  m  the  Desert, 
being  generally  reckoned  at  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  camels.  Within 
the  precincts  of  this  tribe  are  the  ruins 
of  Spmtla,  the  ancient  Sufetula ;  and, 
by  the  favour  of  the  Prince,  our  author 
•et  out  to  visit  them.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Majer  chief,  and  escort- 
ed by  twenty  soldiers  well  mounted, 
and  armed  to  the  teeth — after  a  gal- 
lop over  a  beautiful  plain,  and  thence 
crossing  a  district  of  hill  and  dale, 
*•  all  covered  with  verdure,  and  occa- 
ttonally  bordering  upon  the  pictur- 
esque, Mr.  Davra  and  his  party  arrived 
at  the  ruins.  On  their  first  approach  all 
was  perfectly  still.  Not  a  sound  but 
their  own  was  audible,  save  the  rip- 
I^g  of  a  brook  which  glides  past  the 
ruins  on  their  north-eastern  skie.  Not 
a  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  either 
anong  the  ruins  or  in  their  vicinity  ; 
and  even  animal  life  seemed  to  have 
for  ever  departed  from  the  sombre 
walls  and  mansions  of  the  ancient  Su- 
fetulans.  But  such  was  not  really  the 
ease.  In  the  holes,  caverns,  and  clefts 
of  the  rocks  on  which  the  city  stands, 
Were  dispersed  numbers  of  the  follow- 
ers and  subjects  of  the  Majer  chief. 
From  their  dwellings  they  issued  forth 
imperceptibly  to  the  travellers.  And 
most  unpleasant  company  they  must 
have  been ;  for,  says  our  author,  "  all 
the  corrupt  ramifications  of  the  hu- 
man heart, — all  the  vile  actions  of 
which  man  is  capable,  could  be  traced, 
and  that  distinctly,  in  the  features  of 
these  sons  of  Ghiath.'' 

The  situation  of  this  ancient  city  is 
delightful.  It  is  built  upon  an  emi- 
nence, commanding  a  panoramk;  view 
of  an  expanse  of  country  which,  even 
in  its  present  barren  and  deserted  con- 
dition, has  a  charming  aspect  Wild 
olive,  juniper,  and  almond  trees  in 
abundance  stud  the  banks  of  the 
brook.  Of  the  place  itself,  Mr.  Davis 
says,  '*  I  had  no  conception  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ruins  to  be  found  here  ;  so 
that  my  companions,  as  well  as  my- 
self, were  absolutely  amazed  on  be- 
holding the  magnificence  of  some  of 
tbem.     As  I  viewed  these  from  some 


angles,  I  could  aTtnost  faoey  rayaetf 
again  on  the  maiestic  ruins  of  Baal- 
bee.**  He  eapecmJly  notices  a  sump- 
tuous triumphal  arch  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  with  a  lesser  areh  on  each 
side.  Fk'om  this  be  proceeded  to  three 
tenoples, — irpon  which  tinae,  aiid  the 
innate  destructive  disposition  of  the 
Arabs,  have  left  evident  traces. 
^  Parts  are  in  a  most  dilapkiated  con- 
dition, yet  it  is  surprising  to  meet 
vrith  so  much  whkh,  with  very  little 
trouble  and  expense,  might  easily  be 
restored  to  its  former  grandeur."  The 
front  and  entrance  to  the  temples  are 
in  ruins,  and  large  masses  of  stone  are 
lyins^  about  in  all  directions,  and  block 
up  Lne  ingress ;  but  the  backs,  which 
face  the  triumphal  arch,  are  in  capital 
repair." 

On  his  return  from  visiting  the 
ruins  of  Spaitla,  our  author  aiM  his 
companions,  miscalculating  the  move- 
ments of  the  main  body  of  the  expe- 
dition, found  themselves  very  moA 
out  of  their  reckoning.  Night  came 
on, — their  guide,  the  Majer  chief,  dis- 
appeared at  the  very  time  his  presence 
was  most  required ;  and  what  with 
the  fear  of  his  rascally  tribe  before 
their  eyes,  as  well  as  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert,  the  nigbt  which 
the  little  party  had  to  pass  on  the 
sands  before  they  could  rejoin  the 
main  body  was  anything  but  a  com- 
fortable one. 

lions  are  common  in  these  parts, 
and  their  tracks  were  occasionally 
visible ;  but  the  king  of  beasts 
nowhere  appeared  m  person,  and 
the  Prince,  who  longed  to  try  his 
skill  on  this  lordly  tenant  of  the  wastes, 
was  balked  of  his  sport  Hyenas  are 
likewise  to  be  met  with ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  taken  by  the 
Arabs  in  these  parts  is  very  peculiar. 
Its  subterranean  abode,  it  appears,  is 
80  narrow  as  not  to  permit  of  the  ani- 
mal turning  about  in  it ;  and  hence, 
to  use  the  Arab  phraseology,  it  has 
•*  two  doors,"  by  one  of  whksh  it  en- 
ters, and  by  the  other  goes  out  The 
Arabs,  lying  'oerius  in  the  vicinity  <^ 
one  of  these  aens,  watch  the  particular 
hole  by  which  the  hyena  enters,  and 
then  proceed  to  place  a  strong  rope 
net  over  the  opposite  hole, — ^whiist 
one  of  their  fraternity,  skilled  in  the 
business,  and  prepared  with  a  rope^ 
works  his  way  in  by  ^  the  door  "  whk:h 
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the  aninal  kas  enterod.  As  he  neare 
the  brote  (which  canoot  turn  npon 
him)  he  **  charms  it,"  aecordiDg  to 
our  author*a  informaDts,  saying,-^ 
''Come,  my  dear  littJe  creature;  I 
will  lead  3^u  to  places  whero  many 
careaaees  are  j>repared  for  ycw^ — pleoty 
of  food  awaits  you.  Let  me  lasteii 
this  rope  to  pur  beautiful  1e^,  and 
stand  ^luiet  whilst  I  do  so."  This  sen- 
tence,  or  something  very  aroilar  to  it, 
ia  repeated  till  the  operation  is  eflfec- 
tnally  achieved ;  when  the  daring  son 
of  the  Sahara  begins  to  goro  the  orute 
with  a  dagger,  till  he  is  forced  to  rush 
out,  when  he  is  caught  in  the  net,  and 
either  killed  on  the  spot  or  carried  off 
iilive.  If  any  blunder  happens,  how- 
over— 4m  is  sometimes  the  case — 
through  which  the  hyena  is  enabled 
to  struggle  and  re-enter  its  abode,  the 
^charmer,'*  in  spite  of  his  charming, 
fulls  a  victim  to  its  savage  rage,  aaid 
frequently  his  companions  can  scarcely 
oontjrtve  to  get  clear  without  feeling 
aomething  of  its  effieets. 

The  powerful  Hamama  tribe  was 
the  next  which  our  travellers  fell  in 
with, — ^two  hundred  of  this  tribe  com- 
ing to  pay  their  respects  to  the  heir- 
apparent  of  the  throne,  and  escort  him 
to  the  city  of  Cafsa.  "There  was 
much  In  their  i^ipeanmce,*'  says  Mr. 
Davis,  *to  make  me  regard  this  tribe 
with  a  great  degree  of  interest  They 
are  genuine  Arabs,  and  of  this  they 
are  very  proud.  'Their  hand  is 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  is  against  them.'  An  officer 
from  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Tunis, 
(who  has  just  joined  our  expedition) 
with  a  number  of  cavaltr  soldiers,  is 
now  amongst  them,  in  order  to  enforce 
a  fine  of  2000  camels,  for  murders 
and  other  outra^res  committed  by  these 
genuine  descen£ints  of  Ishmael.  Thev 
are  at  enmity  with  the  Dreeds,  jeal- 
ous of  the  Farasheesh,  and  almost 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Mamshe — 
A  tribe  inhabiting  the  western  borders 
of  the  regency,  quite  as  powerful  and 
BB  full  of  pretensions  as  their  own." 
As  seldom  more  than  thirty  camels 
are  ever  demanded  for  a  siugie  life, 
these  two  thousand  camels  symbolise 
upwards  of  sixtv  murders  committed 
by  this  tribe,  ana  known  to  the  Gov- 
ernment I 

His  Highness  the  Prince  made  his 
antry  in  grand  style  into  Calsa — the 


Mandooks  on  thdr  «hoiee  honea,  aad 
in  their  best  unifonns---a  native  b«Mi 
playing  their  national  tunes-^a  hoat 
of  unfurled  banners — and  at  the  winga 
several  companies  of  cavaliy.  In  i^ 
including  the  variouf  tribes  that  had 
joined,  &e  camp  now  amounted  to  no 
less  than  30,000  men,  and  about  60,000 
camels,  and  3000  horses  and  mules! 
'^A  just  estimate  of  the  size  of  the 
oxpeditlon,"  says  our  author,  ^oan 
only  be  formed  b^  viewing  it  from 
some  eminence  as  it  is  moving  along, 
either  in  some  laree  plain,  or  over  tlw 
seas  of  sand  which  now  and  then  it  is 
traversing.  Often  have  I  taken  my 
position  on  a  little  hillock,  and  eoum 
see  nothing  for  miles  before  me  or  be- 
hind but  the  living  masses  which  eoa- 
posed  the  inhabitants  of  our  canvasa 
city.  How  similar  to  this  must  have 
been  the  marchinfir  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness,  on  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land  T' 

The  morning  was  lovely  as  th^ 
approached  Cafea.  Not  a  speck  could 
be  discovered  in  the  sky,  and  every- 
thing around  seemed  to  have  an  as- 
pect of  contentment  and  dieerfulness. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  gardens, 
gay  with  clusters  of  date,  olive,  lemon, 
orange,  pomegranate,  pistaechio,  and 
other  fruit  trees.  **  In  walking  among 
these  gardens,  richly  watered  by  a  deh- 
cious  brook,  which  has  its  supply  from 
two  fountains,  one  within  the  citadel, 
and  the  other  in  the  centre  of  the  citv, 
a  stranger  can  imagine  himself  m 
some  more  tempenUe  region,  and 
among  a  people  more  advanced  in 
civilisation."  But  on  entering  the 
city,  the  charm  (as  usual)  vanishes. 
Cidsa  is  the  ancient  Capsa,  (bnitt 
three  hundred  years  before  Carthage),' 
the  stronghold  of  Jugurtha ;  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  place  Florus  says, 
**  They  are  in  the  midst  of  their  sands 
and  serpents,  which  defend  them  bet- 
ter from  those  that  would  attack  them 
than  armies  and  ramparts  would«" 
Marius,  however,  after  some  adroit 
manceuvring,  ponnoed  upon  and  took 
the  oitv ; — ana  as  the  inhabitants  wen 
strongly  attached  to  the  Numidian 
prince,  the  Roman  general,  after  giv- 
ing the  place  up  to  m  plundered  by  his 
soldiers,  levelled  it  with  the  ground, 
and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
or  sold  them  as  slaves.  The  modem 
dty,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
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«mI  baa  a  popqbition  of  about  three 
or  four  tbonaand  mhalHtaiita.  Within 
it  then  ia  a  eprini^i  the  watera  of 
whieh,  at  their  aoureet  are  tepid,  but 
are  eonsiderably  cooled  ia  the  large 
baain  into  which  they  diaeharce  them- 
■elvea.  Thia  ia  in  all  probability  the 
Tmrmid  of  Edriai  and  the  Jtigis  aqua 
ofSallaat  A  small  kind  of  fish,  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  ia  to  be 
found  in  this  slightly  tepid  basin. 

The  capture  of  one  of  the  Hamana 
tribe  at  thb  plaee,  who  had  been 
^^prwehing  up  a  kind  of  crusade 
a^piinst  the  Government,  and  instilling 
Chartist  principles,'*  (!)  not  unnatu- 
rally suggests  to  Mr.  Davis  the  recollec- 
tion of  certain  caats  of  capital  punish- 
BMUt  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Tunis. 
One  of  these  he  thua   describes: — 

"  A  crowd  near  the  Carthagenian  gate 
attracted  my  attention,  and  on  inqairy 
I  found  that  the  five  or  six  hundreo  per- 
aons  had  aaeembled  to  see  the  sentence 
•f  their  despot  carried  into  execution, 
in  a  few  minutes  six  Aom^s  (policemen) 
vukde  their  appearance  on  the  wall,  some 
Iwrty  yards  distant  from  the  gate,  and 
about  iliirty  feet  in  height,  leading  two 
eulprits,  whose  hands  were  pinioned  in 
front    They  stepped  firmly,  and  seemed 

Suite  callous  and  indifferent  about  their 
ooRL  The  hambas  set  at  once  about 
their  work.  They  fastened  ropes  round 
the  necks  of  the  criminals,  wnich  they 
aeciired  to  the  battlements,  on  the  wall 
Mo  eeclesiastic  was  present  to  administer 
any  religious  consolation  ;  but  the  exe- 
•litioners  now  and  then  ejaculated  the 
word^  Maktoob,  *  it  is  so  predestinated,' 
and  Uoeka  yehab  rubby, '  such  is  the  will 
of  God.'  When  desired  to  take  the  posi- 
tion pointed  out  to  them, they  did  so  with- 
out manifesting  tlie  slightest  reluctance, 
or  exhibiting  the  least  symptom  of  fear. 
Each  took  his  seat  between  two  of  the 
battlements,  their  feet  hanging  over. 
They  looked  for  a  moment  on  the  crowd 
1>eneath ;  and  when  one  of  the  hambas 
desired  them  to  pronounce  their  creed, 
they  cried  out,  *0  Moslems  t  pray  for 
usb*  Then,  turning  their  eyes  heaven- 
wards, they  pronounced  in  a  clear,  dis- 
(inet,  and  audible  voice,  the  words, 
^  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Moham- 
med is  his  apostle.'  When  the  last  word 
Was  uttered,  the  executioners  pushed 
them  simultaneously  off  the  wall,  and 
thus  the  wrjetched  men  were  launched 
into  eternity.  The  conduct  of  tike  a»- 
Med  spectators  was  very  orderly — 
grief  seemed  depicted  on  every 
ance." 


ft  HobamnwdaB  law,  sentencea, 
whether  capital  or  otherwise,  are  no 
sooner  pronounced  than  they  are  car- 
ried into  ezeeution.  There  n  a  delec- 
table variety  in  the  modes  of  exit  from 
thia  wortd,  which  the  law  prescribes 
for  eapital  oflfenders.  Arabs  are  gene- 
rally hanged,  seldom  decapitated; 
Turks  are  mostly  strangled;  Jews 
are  dealt  with  after  the  manner  of 
Arabs.  Women  are  drowned;  and 
the  hisher  classes,  and  princes,  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  being  poisoned.  In 
some  few  cases,  criminals  are  sen- 
tenced to  be  burned.  One  mode  of 
death — which  we  Europeans  regard 
as  rather  an  honourable  one — b>Ve- 
garded  by  the  Koran-readers  and  the 
orthodox  portion  of  the  community  as 
heterodox  in  the  extreme  A  know- 
ledge of  Roger  Bacon's  invention, 
gunpowder,  never  having  been  voncb- 
safed  to  the  Prophet  in  any  of  lus 
revelations,  the  Faithful,  of  course,  are 
unable  to  find  a  single  passage  in  the 
Koran  to  justify  sentencing  a  soldier 
to  be  shot.  But  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  the  common  sense  or 
convenience  of  the  Pasha  leads  him  to 
deviate  from  the  Cadi's  opinion,  and  to 
overrule  the  SharraK 

On  lea/mg  Cafsa,  our  travellera 
found  themselves  fiiirly  in  the  Sahara. 
•*  As  the  day  advanced,'^  says  Mr.  Davis, 
**  the  heat  increased,  and  by  noon  be- 
came almost  intolerable.  Besides  the 
excessive  heat  of  a  burning  sun,  we 
had  to  endure  the  noxious  infiuenoe 
of  the  southeriy  wind,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  did  not  blow  vrith  all 
its  wonted  fury.  Its  effect,  however, 
was  apparent,  not  only  on  myself, 
but  also  on  some  of  my  friends.  The 
weakness  and  lassitude  these  com- 
bined agencies  produced,  manifested 
themselves  by  the  perfect  stUtness 
and  sullenness  which  prevailed  in 
every  group  of  travellers,  as  they 
either  walked  or  rode  along.  The 
heat  it  collected  in  its  sweep  across 
the  burning  sands,  it  now  finely  vented 
on  us, — and  that  to  such  a  degree  that 
some  of  its  pufis  actually  resembled 
in  their  effects  the  flames  issuing  from 
a  furnace."  No  wonder  that  the 
Psylli  of  old  should  have  attempted 
the  extermination  of  so  destructive 
a  tenant  of  the  waste !  This  nation, 
says  Herodotus,  who  in  ancient 
times  inhabited  a  district    bordering 
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OA  the  R^gio  Syrfteo,  haviog  once  hid 
mil  th«ir  reservoirs  of  water  dried 
up  by  the  south  wind,  advonoed  into 
the  Sahara  in  order  to  make  war 
upon  it ;  bat  the  enemy,  defying  bow 
and  arrow,  opposed  them  by  blowing 
iwith  extreme  violence,  and  raided 
such  clouds  and  torrents  of  sand  that 
the  poor  Psylli  were  overwhehned, 
and  all  of  them  perished !  What  Afri- 
can traveller  does  not  regret  that  the 
victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  noxious 
element ! 

Mr.  Davis  never  saw  the  Simoom  in 
its  full  and  dreadful  force,  nor  did  he 
witness  any  of  those  astounding  ex- 
hibitions of  sand-columns,  circling  in 
n  ambers  over  the  surface  of  the  desert, 
and  overwhelming  everything  that 
eome  in  their  way,  that  Bruce  once 
mzed  upon  with  awe  and  wonder. 
But  of  snakes  and  scorpions,  and  such 
like  poisonous  inhabiters  of  the  Desert, 
our  author  had  his  fill.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  about  to  encamp,  they 
found  the  ground  literally  covered  with 
snakes,  whose  bite,  the  Arabs  say,  is 
certain  death.  **  Happily  for  man," 
said  one  of  Mr.  Davis's  companions, 
**  these  reptiles  have  not  the  benefit 
of  sight ; — had  they  not  been  deficient 
In  this,  the  world  could  n</t  have  exist- 
ed, as  these  enemies  of  man  would 
undoubtedly  have  extirpated  him 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  I  So 
powerful  is  their  sting,  that  they  have 
Leen  known  to  have  penetrated  the 
large  iron  stirrup  of  the  Hamama." 
The  snake  thus  alluded  to— and  we 
need  hardly  say,  our  readers  may 
take  the  description  cum  grano  salts — 
is  the  liffa  or  hffachj — a  reptile  about 
a  yard  in  length  ;  and  the  account 
which  the  Aral^  give  of  the  death  of 
those  who  have  been  bitten  by  it 
tallies  very  closely  with  the  descrip- 
tion which  Lucan  gives  of  the  death  of 
Nasidius  in  the  same  locality : — 

*  A  fkte  ofdiflbreiit  kind  Nasidiua  found  : 
A  bhrning  ^tgter  gave  the  deadly  wound, — 
And  stTBlghi  a  sudden  flame  began  to  unread. 
And  paint  hia  visage  with  a  glowing  rea. 
With  ewift  expulsion  swells  itie  bloated  skin, 
Nought  but  an  undisUnguishM  mass  is  seen ; 
The  puffy  poison  spreads  and  beavi>8  around. 
Till  all  the  man  is  in  the  monster  drowned.** 

The  next  place  the  expedition  reach- 
ed was  Tozar, — a  town  fairly  in  the 
Sahara,  and  beyond  even  the  far- 
reaching  sway  of  the  old  Dominos  rerum 
and    tl^    redoubtable    Legionaries. 


«' Before    Toaar,**    says   our    author, 

^  there  are  a  few  hillocks,  dotted  with 
some  majestic  palm-trees;  afibrdtug 
a  delightful  shade:  and  the  silvery 
rivulet,  winding  its  way  among  these 
in  devious  directions,  adds  to  the 
charm  of  the  seene.  As  we  approach* 
ed,  we  found  the  hilhn'ks  and  the  trees 
literally  covered  with  men,  womea^ 
and  children, — assembled  to  witn^'ss 
the  entry  of  Prince  Mohammed  and 
the  camp,  with  their  shrill  notes  of 
lihUhlo^hr  Tozar,  like  the  other 
cities  of  the  Sahara,  is  in  one  impor- 
tant feature  different  from  tb(»se  oa 
the  coast  Generally  speaking,  the 
streets  of  all  the  towns  of  Baibary, 
like  those  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  are  ex- 
ceedingly narrow,  so  that  one  camel, 
laden  with  wood  or  merehandtse,  is 
sufficient  to  obstruct  the  thoroughfare. 
But  in  the  towns  of  the  Stihara  the 
streets  are  generally  very  wide, — the 
object  of  which  is«,  to  allow  the  furious 
winds  of  the  Desert^  cliarged  wiih  in^ 
mense  masses  of  sand,  to  sweep  clean 
through,  instead  of  being  checked  in 
their  course,  and  therefore  blocking 
up  the  streets  with  their  noxious  de- 
posit. From  these  sand-storms  of 
the  desert,  the  coaat-towits  have  little 
to  fear,  on  account  of  the  inten'cning 
mountain-chains  ri>bbing  those  terrible 
visitants  of  their  deadly  burden ;  and 
accordingly  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Barbary  towns  can  afford  to  build 
their  streets  very  narrow,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,— -« 
luxury  which  their  southern  brethren 
dare  not  indulge  in. 

The  population  of  Tozar  amounts 
to  about  five  thousand, — ^fbr  the  moat 
part  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  with  a 
cast  of  features  bordering  upon  that 
of  the  negro.  Indeed  every  fresh 
stage  one  makes  in  the  journey  into 
Central  Africa,  a  gradual  change  is 
perceptible  in  the  features  and  com- 
plexion of  the  population, — ^the  white 
man,  by  a  slow  but  invariable  process, 
changing  into  a  Negro.  "Were  it 
possible,*'  says  Mr.  Diivis,  **to  intro- 
duce into  Europe  an  ethnologk'al  c<»l- 
lection,  classified  lutitudinally,  front 
the  northern  coast  to  Central  Africa, 
the  greatest  sceptic  might  be  c(»n- 
vinced  of  the  fact,  that  lime  and  piacef 
alone  made  our  coloured  fellow-crea- 
tures what  they  are.  The  slave- 
dealer,  and  the    Negro-dealer,  might 
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thuB  have  an  oocvlar  demonstration  of 
the  great  truth,  that  the  black  man  is 
our  brother,  and  that  ciroumstances 
alone,  with  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  not  fully  acquainted,  made  him 
to  diiTc'r  from  us.'*  He  mentions, 
as  an  additional  proof  of  this,  that 
even  among  the  Jews  (who,  he  says, 
"have  probably  lived  in  this  part  of 
Africa  from  the  time  the  PhcBnieians 
first  settled  here")  a  striking  dif- 
ference is  perceptible  between  those 
on  the  coast  and  those  residing 
in  the  interior.  He  adds  the  cu- 
rious fact,  that  in  the  desert  the 
Jews  certainly  do  no  not  live  for  many 
centuries;  and  thence  deduces  the 
conclusion,  that  if  its  influence  is 
80  clearly  shown  in  them,  both  as  re- 
gards colour  and  features,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  it  should  have  told 
to  a  much  greater  extent  on  those  to 
whom  the  Sahara  has  been  a  home 
for  thousands  of  years.  Of  all  these 
vari-coloured  sections  of  the  North 
African  population,  the  most  merry 
and  gay  are  unquestionably  the  Ne- 
groes, whether  male  or  female.  To 
ask  a  Moor  or  an  Arab  if  he  danced, 
would  be  to  offer  him  a  serious  insult 
— ^the    former   especially    being    too 

S-ave  to  have  a  regard  even  for  music, 
at  the  black  people  are  almost  al- 
ways cheerful,  and  enjoy  life  even 
when  in  a  state  of  bondage.  "Often 
have  I  seen  them,"  says  Mr.  Davis, 
** congregated  by  hundreds  in  some 
open  Hpace,  singing  and  dancing,  and 
playing,  for  hours  consecutively.  The 
ability  of  the  Negro  to  accommodate 
himself  to  circumstances  is  surprising. 
What  would  depress  and  crush  a 
white  man  is  supported  with  a  mar- 
vellous resignation  by  the  black, 
whoso  light  heart  enables  him  to  toil 
and  to  sing,  to  suffer,  and  yet  not  des- 
pair." 

Within  the  oasis  of  Tozar,  and  its 
date-forest,  are  half-a^ozen  villages, 
besides  four  maraboots  with  their  cu- 
polas, around  each  of  which  are  a  few 
huts.  The  houses  of  the  Desert  are 
generally  only  one  story  high,  and  are 
built,  like  those  of  Cafsa,  of  bricks, 
with  rafters  of  palm-wood.  The  in- 
terior of  the  houses  is  as  humble  as 
their  exterior.  The  rooms  arc  long  and 
narrow,  with  only  a  hole  here  and 
there  to  admit  the  light ;  and  from  the 
'  rafters  of  the  ceiling  of  every  apart- 


ment is  suspended  the  stock  of  dates 
which,  with  milk,  forms  the  princtpai 
ardcles  alike  of  food  and  of  commerce. 
It  is  by  the  sale,  or  rather  barter,  of 
their  dates  to  the  wandering  tribes  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  of  Tozar 
procure  for  themselves  wheat,  bariey, 
cloth,  cattle,  &c.  In  former  times 
their  commerce  was  not  of  so  simple 
or  so  innocent  description — ^for  a  flour- 
ishing business  used  to  be  done  here 
with  Tunis  in  human  flesh.  A  slave 
was  given  in  exchange  for  two  or 
throe  hundredweight  of  dates,  or  at 
the  intrinsic  value  of  abont  j£3 ;  and 
when  the  rich  planter's  shed  was  fill- 
ed, he  marched  the  unhappy  objects 
of  his  purchase  northwards  to  the 
coast,  where  they  were  shipped  for 
their  various  destinations.  **  Before 
the  aboliticm  of  slavery  in  the  regency 
of  Tunis,"  says  our  author,  "I  have 
often  seen  caravans  from  this  jdaoe 
exposing  their  merchandise  in  the 
slave-market  of  the  capital,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  the  rate  of  £l2  or  jBl5 
per  head.  But  this  lucrative  business 
IS  now  stopped,  at  least  so  far  as 
Tunis  is  concerned,  and  loud  are  the 
complaints  of  the  Tozarians  on  this 
subject." 

Besides  the  stock  of  dates  pendant 
from  the  ceiling,  the  chief  ornaments 
which  decorate  the  rooms  of  the  Sa- 
hara towns,  are  a  strange  medley  of 
jars,  jugs,  dishes,  plates,  bottles,  and 
glasses,  suspended  on  the  wall  fiietng 
3ie  entrance-door.  Here  they  are 
exhibited  promiscuously,  totally  irre- 
spective of  size,  shape,  colour,  or  or- 
der, and  by  the  quantity  of  these,  an 
estimate  is  formed  of  the  wealth  of  the 
owner.  A  low  table,  a  few  stools 
made  of  the  branches  of  the  palm- 
tree,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  coueJi 
or  divan,  complete  the  furniture  of  an 
apartment, — and  an  apartment  gene- 
rally forms  the  residence  of  a  angle 
family.  At  night,  sheepskins,  rugs, 
or  mats  are  spread  on  the  floor;  and 
supply  the  place  of  beds.  Every 
household,  we  may  add,  has  one  or 
more  immense  jars,  into  which  any 
loose  or  stray  dates  are  thrown. 
Within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bottom 
of  these  jars  there  is  a  tap,  by  iK*hich 
thev  draw  off  a  species  of  date-honey, 
which  they  use  in  cooking  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Date-honey,   however,   is  not  the 
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ooly  speeies  of  jnice  which  the  Tozari- 
ans  obtain  from  the  [lalin-treeB  of  their 
onus ;  for  we  are  informed  that  though 
the  devoot  l)eKever8  in  the  Koran  there 
aempDlously  abstain  from  imne,  they 
indulge  freely  in  lagmi,  or  the  juice  of 
the  ^m-tree,  whieh,  when  ferment- 
ed, is  qaite  as  intoxicating  in  its  ef- 
eeta  as  the  beverage  prohibited  by  the 
Prophet  This  juice  is  easily  obtain- 
ed, and  if  possible  still  more  easily 
prepared.  At  a  certain  season  of  the 
^ear,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  tree 
just  beneath  the  branches, — a  jar  is 
then  so  fastened  as  to  receive  the 
liquid  as  it  exudes, — and,  in  this 
manner,  they  usually  procure  from  a 
tree,  during  the  course  of  a  night,  from 
a  quart  to  a  quart  and  a  half  of  lagmi. 
When  drunk  immediately,  this  liouor 
tastes  like  genuine   rich  milk,  ana  is 

Serfei'tly  free  from  an  intoxicating  in- 
uence;  but  when  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  night,  or  at  most  for  twenty-four 
hours— during  which  time  fermentar. 
tion  takes  place— ^  it  partakes  (with 
the  exception  of  the  colour,  which  is 
whitish)  of  the  quality  and  flavour  of 
champagne,  and  that  of  a  much  supe- 
rior sort  to  what  is  usually  offered  in  the 
British  markets."  This  date-tree  wine 
is  to  be  found  in  every  house,  and  has 
its  victims  reelin?  through  the  streets 
of  Tozar  just  as  beer  and  whisky  have 
in  our  streets  at  home.  But  the  curi- 
ous part  of  the  matter  is,  that  *'  the 
faithful"  openly  justify  themselves 
against  the  charge  of  transgressmg 
their  Prophet*s  precept.  ^^  Lagmi  is 
not  wine,'*  they  say,  "and  the  Pro- 
phet's prohibition  refers  to  wine," 

Of  the  social  relations  at  Tozar,  Mr. 
Davis  says: — ''My  first  impression, 
on  visiting  several  families,  was  such 
as  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  greater 
domestic  happiness  prevailed  here 
than  in  the  Mohammedan  cities  on  the 
coast  The  females  are  not  kept  in 
distinct  and  separate  apartments,  nor 
do  they  even  cover  their  faces  when 
in  the  presence  of  strangers,  but  ap- 
pear perfectly  free,  and  seem  exceed- 
ugly  aflkble."  A  closer  examination, 
however,  sufficed  to  show  that  the 
>  regulations  of  Mohammedanism  in  re- 
gard to  females  produced  very  much 
the  same  results  here  as  elsewhere. 
Marriage  is  usually  contracted  very 
early, — so  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  soe  boys  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  in 


possession  of  wives  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
or  even  younger ;  and  the  result  here, 
as  elsewhere,  is,  that  girls  of  twelve 
look  as  old  as  European  females  do  at 
twenty,  and  at  thirty  they  arc  almost  fit 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  Indeed, 
as  Colonel  Dow  in  his  Ferifthta  says, 
polygamy  in  the  East  is  founded  very 
much  on  natural  causes,  as,  owing  to 
early  marriages,  and  the  effects  of  the 
climate,  a  man  there  keeps  his  vigour 
long  enouffh  to  see  two  or  three  wives 
bloom  and  fade  in  succession.  Moe- 
lems  consider  it  wrong,  and  even  sinful, 
if  a  man  has  reached  his  twentieth 
year  without  marrying.  The  young 
couple  are  joined  together  on  the 
good  faith  of  their  parents  or  rela^ 
tions ;  for  they  are  not  permitted  to 
see  each  other  before  the  nuptial  night 
Certain  persons,  however, — generally 
old  women,  relatives  of  the  parties,— 
are  sent  from  the  man,  who  examine 
the  lady,  and  bring  him  back  a  report 
of  her  bodily  accomplibhments.  If  the 
man  finds  himself  disappointed,  he  has 
a  right  to  send  her  back  to  her  parents, 
without  restoring  to  her  the  portion 
that  was  promised  her,-— or  rather, 
the  price  that  was  to  be  paid  for  her, 
as  the  wife  is  bought  by  the  husband. 
The  young  damsels,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed,  take  all  pains  to  avoid  so  la- 
mentable a  catastrophe.  "Excessive 
obesity,"  says  Mr.  Davis,  "is  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  female  beauty 
among  the  Mohammedans  on  the 
coast;  hence  a  young  woman,  afler 
she  is  betrothed,  receives  gold  or  silver 
shackles  upon  her  hands  and  wrists, 
and  is  fed  so  long  till  these  are  tilled 
up.  A  kind  of  seed  called  drough, 
and  their  national  dish  coscoso,  are 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  young  lady 
is  literally  crammed,  and  some  actually 
die  under  the  spoon." 

These  African  beauties,  it  would  ap- 
pear, are  subject  to  strange  fantasies 
and  superstitions.  The  Jcnoon,  or 
devil,  we  are  told,  sometimes  causes  a 
lady  to  fancy  some  article  of  dress  or 
jewellery ;  and  until  her  husband  (for 
the  lady  is  always  a  married  one)  pro- 
cures her  the  article,  the  Jenoon  tor- 
ments her  in  a  most  pitiless  manner. 
But  the  tormentor  is  not  satisfied 
by  the  lady  obtaining  the  article. 
He  must  have  something  for  himself^ 
in  return  for  the  trouble  he  takes  in 
the  matter, — and  that  something  is 
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nothing  less  Uma  a  mlendid  feast  ex* 
clnaively  of  ladies.  Our  reverend  au- 
thor, however,  by  a  special  favour,  was 
once  present  at  a  feast  of  this  kind  at 
Nabil,  the  ancient  Neapolis;  and  am 
the  spirits  do  not  seem  to  have  stood 
much  in  awe  of  *'the  cloth,"  he  is 
able  to  furnish  us  with  the  follow- 
ing account  of  this  Jenoon  or  devil 
feast: — 

"The  room  in  which  it  was  celebrated 
was  beautifully  illuminated  and  surround- 
ed with  ottomans,  upon  which  the  ladies^ 
amounting  to  forty,  were  luxuriously  re- 
alining,  and  amongst  them  the  lady  poe^ 
sesacd  by  the  Jenoon.  All  of  them  were 
beautifiulv  dressed,  and  none  of  them, 
judging  from  their  appearance,  were 
more  than  forty  years  of  age,  though 
some  of  them  were  still  in  their  teens. 
After  I  had  been  there  a  few  momenta^ 
supper  was  brought  in ;  and  coscoso, 
the  favourite  dish  of  Barbary,  was  of 
course  not  excluded.  They  all  sat  down 
on  the  ground,  and  some  with  wooden 
spoons,  whilst  other  with  their  hands, 
fMrtook  freely  of  the  repast  I  was  in- . 
vited  to  join  them,  which  I  did,  and  had 
also  the  pleasure  to  be  favoured  with  a 
l^poon.**    (We  hope  it  was  a  hna  one !) 

"  After  supper  they  all  took  their  for- 
mer places ;  and  a  band  of  music  began 
to  strike  up  some  of  their  national  tunes. 
All  the  laaies  sat  quiet — till  of  a  sudden 
one  of  them,  a  young  woman  of  about 
twenty,  arose  and  began  to  dance  by 
herself.  She  was  soon  followed  by 
several  others,  who  were  wheeling  rap- 
pidly  round ;  and  all  of  them  worked 
tiiemselves  into  such  a  frenzy  that  from 
weakness  they  dropped  to  the  ground, 
where  they  fay,  till,  recovering  their 
Btrength,  they  recommenced  their  mad- 
ness. This  lasted  a  considerable  time. 
The  lady  with  the  Jenoon  was  sittinff 
^quietly  on  the  ottoman.  When  the  visi- 
tors had  finished  their  amusement^  she 
started  up,  and  followed  their  example; 
and  when  she,  like  the  others,  was 
stretched  on  the  floor,  one  of  the  spec- 
tators arose,  and  asked  what  article  she 
fancied, — ^to  which  she  made  no  reply. 
The  former  then  named  several  articles 
of  dress,  asking  whether  she  wished  any 
of  them ;  and  when  the  article  which  the 
Jenoon  lady  desired  was  mentioned,  (I 
lielieve  a  shawl),  she  suddenly  started 
up^ — and  this  was  the  signal  that  the 
Jenoon  feast  was  oonsidered  as  ended." 

When  Barbary  ladies  play  the  Jfe- 
fwon  with  their  husbands  at  this  rate, 
tt  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  se- 
paration fh>m  such  fantastic  spirits 
should  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of 


the  man.  Bsrhary  hoshands,  at  leaat 
if  they  be  Moslems,  can  take  back  tibeir 
divorced  partners  after  a  6rst  divcwesiy 
but  not  after  a  second,  unless — strange 
provision!  —  she  has  in  the  inteiui 
been  married  to  another  man.  A  hus- 
band may  oblige  his  divorced  wife  to 
nurse  any  infant  she  has  borne  him, 
until  it  is  two  years  old ;  and  no  bmb 
can  marry  a  divorced  woman  aooner 
than  four  months  and  a  half  afler  her 
total  separation  from  her  former  hoft- 
band.  The  facility  vnth  whieh  a  di- 
vorce can  be  procured  in  Nortben 
Africa,  even  for  the  most  trivial  eanaea, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  most  perni- 
cious to  the  social  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity.  Mr.  Davis  narrates  the  foU 
lowing  anecdote  in  illustration  of  tfab 
ridiculous  as  well  as  most  misehievcNiB 
license : — 

"A  servant  of  mine  of  the  name  of 
Ali,  once  very  pressingly  applied  for 
leave  to  go  out  for  a  short  time.  It  was 
not  my  custom  to  inauire  into  the  na- 
ture of  his  business,  but,  on  that  occa- 
sion something  unaccountable  prompted 
me  to  put  the  question, — *And  where 
are  you  going  to,  Ali! ' 

"Holding  up  a  piece  of  paper,  he 
very  coolly  answered, — *  to  give  my  wile 
this  divorce;  and  shall  soon  be  badi^ 
Arfit'  (my  master). 

" '  To  give  your  wife  a  divorce  I  Well, 
you  may  go ;  but  remember,  if  you  di- 
vorce her,  I  from  this  very  moment  di- 
vorce you.* 

"  Handing  me  the  paper,  Ali  exclaim- 
ed,— 'Here,  master,  take  it;  on  such 
conditions  I  shall  not  divorce  my  wife.'* 

Tozar  was  the  most  southerly  point 
which  the  expedition  reached;  and 
here  it  remmned  for  the  space  of  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  Mr.  Davis 
and  his  three  French  companions 
made  excursions  to  the  neighbouring 
oases.  Accompanied  by  the  Governor 
and  Cadi  of  Nefta,  with  a  retinue  of 
some  twenty  well-mounted  servants, 
they  set  out  over  the  sands  to  visit  that 
place.  "  Never,"  says  Mr.  Davis,  **•  had 
the  propriely  of  styling  the  camel  the 
ship  of  the  Desert  been  so  apparent  to 
roe  as  this  day.  The  whole  wav  from 
Tozar  to  Nefta,  the  Desert  hai  com- 
pletely the  aspect  of  a  vast  bed  of  an 
ocean,  and  we  seemed  to  plough  the 
sandy  waves  of  the  Sahara  as  the  ship 
does  those  of  the  sea.  The  morning 
was  rather  hazy,  and  the  sky  was 
overcast  with  a  number  of  detached 
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bbmH  white  elonds,  wbieh  (porticu- 
burly  those  along  ^e  horizon)  rcry 
often  assume  the  form  of  a  variety 
of  saiKog  craHa ;  and  thns  added  con- 
nderably  to  the  delusion,  under  the 
influence  of  which  we  Europeans  were 
quite  willing  to  abide,  viz.,  of  navi- 
gating  some  expansive  lake.  By  seven 
o'clodc,  however,  the  sun  burst  forth 
in  oil  his  brilliance;  every  cloud  was 
speedily  dispersed,  and  a  clear,  blue 
ethereal  sky  was  stretched  over  us  as 
ilir  as  the  eye  could  reach."  When 
ftiriy  launched  upon  the  Desert  the 
sameness  of  the  scenery  becomes  most 
ef^iresstve.  Seldom  is  the  travel  ler*s 
eye  refreshed  by  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  mountain  or  a  green  plain.  One 
sea  of  sand  8uccee<&  another;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  occasional  mirage, 
which  for  a  time  diverts  them,  or,  for 
the  circumstance  that  the  glaring  sun 
and  drifting  sand-clouds  compel  them 
sometimes,  for  hours  together,  to  en- 
velop their  faces  in  the  bomoos,  or 
cloak,  so  that  they  are  able  to  dream 
of  the  fantastic  groups  of  date-trees, 
and  the  gentle  rivulets  winding 
amongst  them  in  their  native  land, 
their  journey  through  such  portions 
of  the  Desert  would  be  the  most  in- 
tolerable and  dreary  imaginable. 
These  alleviations,  or  "comforts,"  as 
an  old  voyager  of  the  Desert  called 
them,  being  mere  illusions,  are  rather 
calculated  to  vex  the  heart  of  the  in- 
experienced traveller.  But  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the 
sandy  ocean  from  their  infancy,  and 
to  whom  every  spot  on  its  surface  is 
ikmiliarf-are  diverted,  and  even  cheer- 
ed by  such  illusions.  "  It  is  a  change 
for  them,"  said  one  of  these  veteran 
voyagers,  *^and  any  change  in  a  mo- 
notonous life  is  agreeable. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however, 
our  travellers  were  embarked  on  a 
much  shorter  journey.  A  few  hours 
ride  sufficed  to  carry  them  over  the 
waste  and  bring  them  to  the  oasis  of 
Nefta  —  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
which  town  the  Cadi  had  the  most 
assured  belief.  *^  Nefta,"  said  he, 
^  was  built — or,  rather  the  foundation 
of  it  was  laid — by  Saidna  Noah  (our 
Lord  Noah) :  peace  be  upon  him ! 
Here  he  discovered  the  first  dry  spot ; 
and  hence  he  disembarked  here,  and 
erected  on  abode  for  his  family." 
The  inhabitants  of  these  oases  of  the 


Desert  are  not  without  their  eti* 
quette  :  and  on  approachtn?  the  town 
the  Qovemor  assumed  his  dignified 
aspect,  made  his  entry  with  all  possible 
gravity,  and  was  no  sooner  seated 
in  his  own  residence  than  the  sheikhs 
and  aristocracy  of  Nefia  assembled 
to  welcome  him,  some  kissing  his 
head,  some  his  shoulder,  some  his  el- 
bow, and  some  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
The  worthy  Governor,  however,  who 
has  a  good  dash  of  humour  in  his 
composition,  loved  other  things  bet- 
ter than  etiquette.  "  No  sooner  was 
the  assembly  dismissed,"  says  our 
author,  "than  our  lordhrhost  again 
resumed  his  easy  and  afiable  manner. 
When  the  sound  of  the  feet  of  the  last 
grandee  had  died  away,  Ibrahim  rose 
up,  and  assumed  an  attitude  whwh 
might  have  been  a  subject  for  the 
study  of  an  artist.  There  he  stood^ 
not  unlike  what  I  could  fancy  a  De- 
mosthenes, a  Cato,  or  a  Cicero,  when 
on  the  point  of  commencing  one  of 
their  thrilling  orations.  Ibrahim  re- 
mained in  that  position  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  turning  to  us,  said,  *  I  am 
glad  to  be  free  again.  Gentlemen! 
you  no  doubt  are  hungry  as  well  as 
myself;  have  you  any  objections  to  a 
good  dinner  f" 

Having  despatched  the  dinner,  whksh 
justified  the  host's  eulogism  of  it,  and 
reposed  for  a  few  hours  after  their  fa^ 
tigues,  Mr.  Davis  and  one  of  his  com- 
panions set  out  by  themselves  to  ride 
all  around  the  oasis  of  Nefta.  "All 
went  on  well  at  first,"  he  says,  "  and  we 
even  enjoved  our  ride  along  the  on^ 
skirts  of  the  thick  forest  of  magnificent 
and  majestic  date-trees,  till  we  sudden- 
ly perceived  our  horses  sinking  beneath 
us.  *  Pull  up !  pull  up !'  screamed  my 
companion;  Hhe  ground  is  unsafe!* 
We  were  on  the  brink  of  getting  on  the 
KiUa,  a  dangerous  swamp,  which  re^ 
ceivcs  the  surplus  waters  of  the  head- 
fountain,  after  they  have  supplied  the 
vast  date  plantations.  The  KUta  joins 
the  *  Sea  of  Pharoah,'  and  never  have 
I  seen  anything  of  a  more  delusive 
character.  The  surface  of  the  swamp 
had  precisely  the  same  appearance  as 
the  solid  ground ;  and  had  we  been 
riding  at  full  speed,  we  might  have 
perished  in  his  deceitful  abyss."  The 
Ras  Eiain — ^^  head  fountain  or  spring," 
— whkh  is  the  source  of  the  looai,  or 
river,  constitutes  the  charm  and  lux- 
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my  of  this  deligfatfttl  oasis.  The 
sprinff  is  surrouimed  on  three  sides 
by  hillocks,  and  is  embowered  amidst 
a  cluster  of  palm-trees,  so  thickly  and 
eccentrically  placed  that  our  travel- 
lers had  much  difficulty  in  approach- 
ing it  so  as  to  taste  its  waters.  Fi 
hUdonya  ma  atsV  kafko\ — "In  the 
whole  world  there  is  nothing  like  it  !*' 
exclaimed  their  guide.  *'  And  I  must 
candidly  confess,**  says  Mr.  Davis, 
*'that  though  he  had  never  left  the 
locality  of  his  birth  he  was  pretty 
correct  on  this  point  Never  did  I 
taste  more  delicious  water;  and  we 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  Neft- 
aweens  might  well  be  proud  of  their 
Ras  Elain,  What  a  boon  is  this 
spring,  located  as  it  is  amidst  the 
burning  sands." 

But  the  great  marvel  of  this  dis- 
trict is  the  mysterious  Bahar  Fa- 
raoon^  the  "  Sea  of  Pharaoh."  The 
whole  tribes  of  the  vicinity  look  with 
awe  and  terror  upon  this  so-called 
"sea,"  and  superstitions  innumerable 
are  connected  with  it.  Not  only  has 
the  army  of  that  wicked  monarch  after 
whom  the  sea  is  called,  perished  in  it, 
but  hosts  of  infidel  sovereigns,  persecu- 
tors of  the  Faithful,  with  their  myriads 
of  warriors,  been  engulfed  in  it,  and 
are  still  sinking  down  into  \U  bottomless 
abyss  I  Such  are  the  reports  of  the  Mos- 
lems confirmed  by  the  weighty  asseve- 
rations of  our  author's  learned  friend, 
the  Cadi  of  Nofta.  «  Not  only  have 
numberless  armies  been  seen  march- 
ing and  remarching  on  its  surface  by 
night,"  said  that  erudite  expounder  of 
the  Koran,  "but  repeatedly  have 
they  been  seen  during  broad  daylight. 
Qiants  on  monstrously  large  horses, 
have  been  seen  gallopin|r  about  in 
various  directions,  advancmg  and  re- 
ceding, and  then  suddenly  disappear- 
ing again  in  that  sea.* " 

"  *  Have  you  ever,  my  Lord  Cadi,  seen 
any  of  those  submarine  warriora  ?' 

Cadi. — *  No,  I  never  have.' 

*Can  you  mention  any  trustworthy 
person  of  your  acquaintanrte  who  has.r 

Cadi. — *  X  certainly  cannot' 

*  Then  what  evidence  have  you  for  the 
truth  of  those  marvellous  apparitions  V 

CWi.—*  Every  one  believes  in  all  I 
haye  told  you.' 

*  Is  it  not  possible  that  all  this  belief 
may  be  the  result  of  the  fevered  imagin- 
ation  of  some  superstitious  individual?' 

CiidL — *  It  certainly  is  possible^ — but 
all  believe  it' " 


This  womderftU  **8ea"  is  a 
lake,  dry  for  about  nine  months  of 
the  year,  extending  about  seveoty 
miles  in  length,  by  forty  broad  at  its 
widest  part.  It  receives  several 
streamlets,  such  as  the  Ras  Elain  of 
Nefta;  and,  during  the  rainy  season, 
the  torrents  from  the  mountams  which 
on  two  sides  at  least  adjoin  it  Dunn? 
the  winter*  portions  of  the  lake-bed 
retain  for  a  short  time  the  waters 
thus  poured  into  it,  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  a  deposit  of 
salt  only  is  visible  on  its  sandy  sur- 
face. It  abounds  in  marshes,  qniek- 
sands,  and  trap-pits;  and  at  no  tiine 
can  it  be  crossed  save  by  a  single 
route,  which  is  pointed  out  by  trunks 
of  palm-trees,  placed  at  short  dis- 
tances,— and  hence  its  proper  name, 
the  lake  of  Marks.  Tufts  of  very  sickly 
looking  grass,  and  mounds  clothed 
with  consumptive  shrubs,  fringed  its 
shores  at  the  time  our  travellers 
visited  it;  and  its  surface  was  wavy 
and  covered  with  saline  incrunta^ 
tions.  Towards  the  north-east  part 
of  the  lake  there  U  a  kind  of  island, 
about  four  miles  in  circumference* 
which  is  covered  with  palm-troes. 
The  Arabs  say  that  those  trees  have 
grown  up  from  the  kernels  left  there 
by  Pharaoh's  troops, — and  this  they 
regard  as  an  additional  proof  tbat  the 
Egyptian  monarch  and  his  army  per- 
ished there ! 

At  last  the  three  week's  stay  at 
Tozar  drew  to  a  close,  and  a  most 
lovely  night  was  that  which  preceded 
their  departure.  Mr.  Davis  seldom  in- 
dulges in  scenic  description ;  and  we 
give  the  following  as  a  rare  and  charn^ 
ing  picture  of  a  night-scene  in  the 
Desert : — 

"  At  half-past  ten,  when  every  inmate 
of  my  establishment  had  retired  to  rest 
—the  tranquillity,  the  universal  stillness, 
and  balmy  atmosphere  seemed  to  invite 
me  to  leave  my  tent  again.  All  was  se- 
rene and  calm  without  and  everything 
appeared  to  inspire  the  mind  with  seri- 
ous and  sober  reflection. 

*  Nature  was  hashed,  as  if  her  works  adored, 
Siill'd  by  tbe  proaenee  of  her  living  LunL' 

The  sultry  heat  of  the  day  had  now 
ceased,  and  a  cool  notherly  breeze  gently 
waved  the  branches  of  the  stately  [>aim- 
trcea.  The  darkness  gradually  vanished 
before  the  bright  rays  of  the  moon,  whoee 
silvery  light  streamed  through  the  forest 
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fluid  in  a  few  minate8»  she  rode  high 
fLl>o ve  the  loftiest  of  its  countless  treea^ 
and  by  her  splendour  and  brilliancy  so 
illuminated  every  object  around,  that 
day  appeared  again  perfectly  restored. 
And  tJie  stars^  too, — 

*  Those  auenehlefls  starel  to  eloquenUy  bright. 
.  UntruuDled  tentries  of  the  thadowy  night,*— > 

vied  with  each  other  in  lustre,  to  contri* 
bute  to  the  magnificence  of  this  majestic 
scene, — to  add  dazzling  refulgence  to  the 
prodi^ous  theatre  exhibited  for  the  ad- 
miration of  wondering  man  1 

"  Here  we  ^ave  our  white  canvass  city 
and  a  little  beyond  it^  the  sombre  buila- 
inga  of  Tozar.  Here  again  is  the  thick 
forest  of  graceful  palms^  with  their  clus- 
ters of  *  fruits  of  gold,'  pendant  beneath 
their  feathery  branches.  The  rippling 
brook  flows  on  in  its  eccentric  course, 
bearing  on  its  surface  the  reflection  of 
the  host  of  stars  in  the  firmament  All 
nature — animate  and  inanimate — as  far 
aa  ray  vision  could  embrace,  not  only 
declared  the  omnipotence  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  great  Eternal,  but  seemed  to 
proclaim  universal  peace  and  safety, — 

Twaa  a  Tair  teene,-^  land  mora  bright 
Never  did  mortal  eye  behold  I* 

"The  only  sound  audible,  besides 
that  of  the  sentries,  and  the  rippling 
stream  dose  by,  was  the  voice  of  a  derviw 
or  saint,  who  was  entertaining  the  in- 
mates of  a  tent,  pitched  a  short  distance 
from  mine,  with  some  extraordinary 
Mecca  legends.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
re-entering  m}*  tent  when  one  of  the 
party,  attracted  by  the  scene  without, 
called  upon  his  companions  to  behold 
the  wonderful  works  of  God.  All 
obeyed;  and  my  thin  texture  partition 
enabled  me  to  listen  to  their  repeated 
exclamations  oi  Allah  Kaheer^  '  God  is 
great r  Thus  the  Moslem,  like  the  Chris- 
tian, was  led,  from  a  survey  of  the  stu- 
pendous works  of  nature  to  contemplate 
nature's  omnipotent  God." 

We  need  not  follow  the  steps  of  the 
expedition  as  it  slowly  retraced  ita 
path  northwards  through  the  Desert, 
from  oasis  to  oasis,  till  it  fairly  re- 
entered the  region  of  verdure  and  per- 
ennial waters.  Nor  can  we  stay,  even 
in  passing,  to  tell  of  the  many  French 


deserters  who  have  sought  refige 
among  the  tribes  and  towns  of  the 
Sahara,  nor  of  their  strange  adven- 
tures, nor  of  the  hardship  and  death 
which  in  so  many  cases  has  overtaken 
them.  We  merely  reconduct  Mr.  Ihu 
vis,  with  a  velocity  unknown  to  desert- 
travelling,  back  to  Tunis,  and  there 
leave  him.  His  book  is  a  very  credit- 
able performance, — though  one-half 
of  it  might  have  been  as  well  written 
(and  perhaps  was  so)  in  comfortable 
lodgings  in  London  as  in  "  My  Tent** 
in  the  Balad  Ejjareed.  It  is  not  a 
book  of  personal  ndventure.  The  au- 
thor is  a  reverend  gentleman,  who  has 
no  ambition  to  rival  the  feats  of  Gor- 
don Gumming  among  the  lions  and 
hippopotjimuses  of  the  African  wastes ; 
stilt  less  is  he  inclined  to  become  a 
**frce  lance**  in  the  ranks  of  General 
Pelissier^s  Zouaves^  and  spin  us  thrill- 
ing talcs  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  such 
as  have  lately  Issued  from  the  press 
of  Germany.  But  he  has  been  a  con- 
siderable time — six  years — in  North- 
ern Africa,  and  has  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  its  people, — upon  which  sub- 
jects we  know  of  no  writer  in  whom 
we  would  place  more  confidence.  He 
is  also  well  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  adventure  and  travel  already  pub- 
lished on  this  part  of  the  worid,  and 
of  which  he  very  properly  makes  use 
to  lend  additional  value  or  Interest  to 
his  own.  Indeed  we  think  we  have 
recognised  several  anecdotes  In  his 
book  which  we  have  already  quoted  in 
our  pages,  when  reviewing  the  foreign 
works  in  which  they  originally  ap- 
]}cared.  Hence  these  Evenings  in  my 
Teni  do  not  contain  so  much  fresh 
matter  as  we  anticipated ;  yet  the 
substance  of  their  pages  is,  on  the 
whole,  both  good  and  readable — if  we 
except  the  antiquated  chapter  on  the 
Slave-trade,  and  a  few  passages 
where  the  author's  clerical  habits 
Incline  him  to  sermonise  rather  more 
than  may  suit  the  tastes  of  his  lay 
readers. 
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It  Ls  probable  that  ere  these  pages 
issue  from  the  press,  war  will  have 
been  formally  aeclared  with  Rassia, 
and  Great  Bntaio  will  be  irretrievably 
en^a^ed  in  a  contest  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  see  the  termination. 
Already  our  choicest  troops  have  left 
our  shores  for  the  Mediterranean,  in 
spired  bv  the  cheers  and  accompanied 
by  the  blesmiig  of  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  fellow-countrymen^ 
who,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
have  witnessed  so  solemn  yet  exciting 
a  spectacle.  Already  has  a  noble  fleet 
sailed  fur  the  waters  of  the  Baltic,  to 
sweep  that  inlffiid  si^a,  and  to  hiunch 
its  thunders  against  the  foe.  Well- 
nigh  forty  years  have  elapsed  since 
such  din  of  martial  preparation  has 
been  heard.  On  the  last  occasion, 
Russia  and  Britain  were  combined 
agiiinst  France  —  now,  Britain  and 
Fiance  are  combined  together  against 
Russia.  Such  a  struggle,  so  com- 
menced, must  be  a  desperate,  but  not 
therefore  necessarily  a  short  one.  We 
caimot  yet  calculate  on  the  part  to 
be  taken  by  the  central  powers  of 
Europe;  for,  n^Uwithstanding  Lord 
Clarendon's  assurance  that  Austria 
is  with  us,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  government  of  that 
country  is  so  closely  leagued  with 
Ru.Hsin,  that  when  couipelied  to  throw 
off  its  appearance  of  neutrality,  its 
ft)rces  will  be  ranged  upon  her  side.* 
We  cannot  depend  upon  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  Prussia — ^which  power, 
besides  having  no  direct  interest  in  the 
Eastern  quairel,  is  intimately  allied 
with  Russia,  and  has  always  acted, 
during  times  of  European  disturbance, 
with  a  view  to  its  own  aggrandise- 
ment. It  would  be  folly  to  under- 
rate  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  in 
which  we  are  engaging.  The  re-paci- 
fication of  Europe  cannot  be  achieved 


without  an  enormous  ezpenditiire  of 
blood  and  treasure,  and  without  veir 
considerable  alterations  in  its  ten- 
torial adjustment  The  war  once 
begun,  Russia  will  know  that  she  is 
fighting,  not  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Imubian  pro\inces,  but  for  the  rs- 
tention  of  the  territories  which  she 
has  absorbed  or  pillaged  from  her 
neighbours.  The  penalty  she  most 
pay  in  the  event  of  defeat  is  dismem- 
berment, and  she  will  resist  that  to  the 
uttermost 

We  must  not,  therefore,  blind  our- 
selves to  consequences,  which,  in  so 
fiur  as  human  judgment  can  ffo,  appear 
to  be  inevitable.  We  may  be  abie  to 
disperse  or  even  to  annihilate  the 
Russian  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  seas — ^we  may  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  colossal  northern  power  from 
crossing  the  Danube,  m  even  beat  it 
back  from  the  Principalities — but  the 
contest^ will  not  end  there.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  general  European  em- 
broilment, in  which  th^re  will  net 
only  be  wars,  but  bloody  revolutions; 
and  as  we  have  been  the  first  to  enter, 
BO  we  must  be  the  last  to  withdraw. 
We  do  not  say  this  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  enthusiasm — GckI  forbidi 
We  are  already  committed  to  the 
struggle ;  and  if  in  the  minds  of  any 
there  has  lingered  a  doubt  as  to  tb« 
propriety  of  Christian  intervention  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Mahometan 
power  in  Europe,  that  ought  to  be 
dispelled  by  the  revelations  recently 
made  of  the  objects  of  the  Rosdan 
ambition.  The  Czar  is  no  crusader; 
nor  is  he  influenced  by  any  tender  re- 
md  for  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
Christian  population  dwelling  beneath 
the  government  of  the  Sultan.  He 
has  set  his  eyes  upon  Turicoy,  just  as 
Catherine  in  1772  fixed  hers  upon 
Poland,  and  he  has  had  the  astound- 


*  In  January  1850  (vide  article  "The  Year  of  Reaction^X  sfter  commenting  on 
the  interposition  of  iluMia  to  save  Austria  in  the  Hungarian  war,  we  stated  our  be- 
lief thftt  the  Czar  did  not  render  such  a  service  to  his  brother-despot  for  nothing: 
**IL  is  more  than  probable,'*  we  said.'WAa^  a  secret  treaty  offensive  and  defensive, 
olrendy  unites  the  two  pffwers;  that* the  crushing  of  the  Magyars  was  bought  by 
the  condition  that  the  extension  of  Muscovite  influence  in  Turkey  was  to  be  con- 
nived at;  an  I  tftat  the  Czar  will  one  dajf  advance  to  Constantinople  without  fear, 
becatise  he  kfunos  that  his  right  Jlank  is  secure  on  the  side  of  Austria^ 
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ing  eflrontory  to  propose  that  Great 
Hritain  should  take  part  in  the  spoli- 
ation. Here  is  his  own  proposition, 
as  communicated  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, by  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  in  his  des- 
patch of  22d  February  1853  :— 

"The  Emperor  went  on  to  say  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  he  thought  it  raiglitbe 
less  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfuctory 
ttfrritorial  arrangement  than  was  com- 
monly believed,  *The  Principalities 
are,'  he  said,  '  in  fact  an  independent 
state  under  my  protection  ;  this  might 
•o  continue.  Servia  might  receive  the 
same  form  of  government.  So  again 
with  Bulgaria.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  this  province  should  not  form 
an  independent  state.     As  to  Egypt,  I 

Suite  understand  the  importance  to 
Ingland  of  that  territory.  I  can  then 
onfy  ftay  that  if,  in  the  event  of  a  distri- 
bution of  the  Ottoman  raccemon  upon 
the  Jail  of  the  empire,  you  should  take 
poMeHHon  of  Egypt,  I  shall  have  no  ob- 
J€etionM  to  offer.  I  toould  say  the  same 
thing  of  Candia;  that  island  might  suit 
yoK,  and  I  do  not  hww  why  it  shoidd  not 
become  an  EnglisJi  possession,* " 

Such  was  the  language  used  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  British  mi- 
niflter  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  we  really  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing more  ahsolutely  infamous.  It 
was  a  bribe,  tendered  evidently  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  accepted ;  and 
the  offer  ought  to  have  been  at  once 
most  indignantly  repelled.  Was  it 
so  ?  We  shall  see  presently — for  the 
correspondence  recently  published  is 
far  too  remarkable  and  momentous  to 
be  passed  over  with  a  single  extract 
from  its  contents. 

The  Government  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, it  will  be  remembered,  acceded 
to  office  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862.  On  the  9th  of  January  fol- 
lowing, the  Emperor  Nicholas,  at  a 
private  meeting  in  the  palace  of  the 
Grandduchess  Helen,  thus  approached 
Sir  G.  H.  Seymour.  We  shall  be  as 
short  in  quotation  as  possible ;  but  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  lead- 
ing points  of  such  an  extraordinary 
transaction  as  this  should  be  kept  be- 
fore the  public  view.  We  quote  from 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour's  despatch  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  then  Foreign  Se- 
cretary, of  date  11  th  January,  1853  :— 
•  "The  Emperor  came  up  to  me,  in  the 
most  gracious  manner,  to  say  that  he 
had  heard  with  great  pleasure  of  Her 
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Majesty's  Government  having  been  de- 
finitively formed,  adding  that  he  trusted 
the  Ministry  vould  be  of  long  dfiration, 

"His  Imperial  Majesty  desired  me 
particularly  to  convey  this  assuratice  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen^  with  whom,  he 
said,  he  had  been  acquainted  for  nearly 
forty  year8,and  for  whom  he  entertained 
equal  regard  and  esteem.  His  Alajesty 
desired  to  be  brought  to  the  kind  re- 
collection of  his  Lordship." 

Then  follows  the  report  of  some 
expressions  regarding  the  close  amity 
which  ought  to  prevail  between  the 
two  countries,  and  their  community 
of  interests,  which,  being  general, 
we  may  pass  over;  but  Nicholas 
speedily  comes  to  the  point — 

"  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  Emperor  went 
on  to  say — *!  repeat,  that  it  is  very 

essential  that  the  two  Governments 

that  is,  that  the  English  Government 
and  I,  and  I  and  the  Englisli  Govern- 
ment—should be  upon  the  best  terms ; 
and  the  necessity  was  never  greater  than 
at  presents  I  beg  you  to  convey  these 
words  to  Lord  John  RusselL  When  we 
are  agreed  (d'aecord),  I  am  quite  with- 
out anxiety  to  the  west  of  Europe ;  it  is 
inunaterial  what  the  others  may  think 
or  do.  As  to  Turketf,  that  is  another 
question ;  that  country  is  in  a  critical 
sUte,  and  may  give  us  all  a  great  deal 
of  trouble;  And  now  I  will  take  my 
leave  of  you,'  which  His  Majesty  pro- 
ceeded to  do  by  shaking  hands  with  me 
very  gracious]}'." 

The  Czar  probably  thought  that  ho 
had  said  enough  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  allow 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  to  chew,  for  a 
day  or  two,  the  cud  of  thought.  But 
that  active  and  astute  diplomatist  saw 
that  something  more  than  common 
was  intended,  and  pressed  for  a  furth- 
er explanation.  The  following  con- 
versation is  certainly  as  curious  as 
any  which  is  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
history : — 

"*Sir,'  I  observed,  *  your  Majesty  has 
been  good  enough  to  charge  me  with 
general  assurances  as  to  the  identity  of 
views  between  the  two  Cabinets,  which 
assuredly  have  given  me  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  will  he  received  with 
equal  satisfaction  in  England;  but  I 
should  be  particularly  glad  that  your 
Majesty  should  add  a  few  words  which 
may  tend  to  calm  the  anxiety  with  re- 
gard to  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  which 
passing  events  are  so  calculatedf  to  excite  * 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment   Perhaps  yon  will  be  pleased  to 
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duuipa  hm  with  ■oom  ftdditional  Mia- 

nmoM  of  this  kind' 

*'  The  Emperor't  wor<k  and  mAnner, 
although  still  very  kind,  showed  that 
His  Majesty  had  no  itUentian  of  9peai> 
inff  to  me  of  th»  deuunuiration  which  he 
u  €ibout  to  make  in  the  Souih,  lie  said, 
however,  at  first  with  a  little  hesitation, 
hut,  as  he  proceeded,  in  an  open  and 
unhesitating  manner — 'The  affairs  of 
Turkey  are  in  a  very  disorganised  con- 
dition; the  country  itself  seems  to  be 
falling  to  pieces  {menace  mine) ;  the  fall 
will  be  a  great  misfortune,  and  it  is  <rery 
important  thai  England  and  Russia 
should  come  to  a  perfectl}r  good  under- 
standing upon  these  affairs,  and  that 
neither  should  take  any  decisive  step  of 
which  the  other  is  not  apprised/ 

"  I  observed  in  a  few  words,  that  I 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty held  this  language;  that  this  was 
certainly  the  view  I  took  of  the  manner 
in  which  Turkish  questions  were  to  be 
treated. 

'* '  Tenes,'  the  Emperor  said,  as  if  pro- 
ceeding with  his  remark,  'tenes;  nous 
avons  Bur  les  bras  un  homme  malade— 
un  homme  gravement  malade ;  ce  sera^ 
je  vous  le  dis  franohement,  un  mnd 
maUieur  si,  un  de  ces  jours,  il  devait 
nous  6chapper,  surtoutavantque  toutes 
les  dispositions  n^essaires  fuasent  prises. 
Mais  enfin  ce  ne'st  point  le  moment  de 
vous  parler  de  cela.* 

"  It  was  dear  that  the  Emperor  did 
not  intend  to  prolong  the  conversation. 
I  therefore  said,  *  Votre  Majesty  est  si 
cracieuse  qu'elle  me  permettra  de  lui 
taire  encore  une  observation.  Votre 
Majesty  dit  que  Thomme  est  malade; 
c'est  bien  vrai,  mais  votre  Majesty  daig- 
nera  m'excuser  si  je  lui  fais  observer, 
que  c'est  k  l*homme  g^n^reuz  et  fort  de 
manager  Thomme  malade  et  faible.' 

-  The  Emperor  then  took  leave  of  me 
in  a  manner  which  conveyed  the  im- 
pression of  my  havin|^,  at  leasts  not 
civen  offence,  and  again  expressed  his 
intention  of  sending  for  me  on  some 
future  day." 

It  is  proper  to  subjoin  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour*8  own  impression  of  this  in- 
terview, as  communicated  to  Lord 
John  Russell. 

**  Tour  Lordship  wiU  pardon  me  if  I 
remai^  that»  after  refleoting  attentively 
jspon  my  coQversatioB  with  the  Empe* 
ror,  it  appears  to  me  that  thi^  and  any 
overture  of  the  kind  which  may  be 
made,  tends  to  establish  a  dilemma  by 
whioh  it  is  very  desirmble  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Qovenunent  shoold  not  allow 
thenuelvea  to  be  fetterad.    The  dil«m» 


m*  seema  to  be  thi^s— If  Her  M^ealf^e 
Oovernment  do  not  oome  to  an  uiider- 
standing  with  Eusaia  aa  to  what  is  to 
happen  in  the  event  of  tlie  sadden 
downfall  of  Turkey,  the^  will  have  the 
less  reason  for  complaining  if  reaults 
displeasing  to  England  should  be  pre- 
pared, if  on  the  contrary,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  such  eventualities,  they 
make  themselves  in  some  degree  oon> 
sentiDg  parties  to  a  catastrophe  whioh 
they  liave  so  much  interest  in  warding 
off  as  long  as  possible. 

The  sum  is  probably  this :— That  Eos- 
land  has  to  desire  a  close  concert  wi& 
Russia,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
downfall  of  Turkey ;  while  Russia  wottld 
be  well  pleased  that  the  concert  should 
applv  to  the  events  by  which  this  down- 
fall IS  to  be  followed.'^' 

In  a  postcript  to  this  despatch,  we 
learn  that  the  Emperor  had  comma- 
nicated  to  the  Austrian  Minister  the 
tenor  of  the  above  conversation.  Thai- 
circumstance  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it^ 
significant 

Five  days  afterwards,  Sir  HsDHJfam 
Seymour  waited  upon  the  Emperor, 
at  the  request  of  the  latter,  and  was 
favoured  from  the  imperial  lips  with  ft 
remarkably  choice  specimen  of  what 
onr  Irish  friends  deBominate  biamgf. 
The  Czar  becan  by  asaeveratng  that 
he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  in- 
creasing the  extent  of  his  territorial 
dominions.  The  only  danger,  he 
said,  which  he  could  foresee  to  Rib> 
sia  would  arise  from  an  extension 
fliven  to  an  empire  already  too  lai^ 
From  this  general  statement  he  pre- 
sently condescended  to  particuhtfa. 

**  Close  to  us  lies  Turkey,  and,  in  onr 
present  condition,  nothing  better  for  ov 
interests  can  be  desired ;  the  times  have 
gone  by  when  we  had  anything  to  fear 
nom  the  fiuiatioal  spirit  or  the  nulitary 
eaterpriM  of  the  Turk%  and  yet  the 
country  is  strong  enough,  or  has  hither- 
to been  strong  enough,  to  preserve  its 
independence,  and  to  insure  respeetfiil 
treatment  from  other  countries." 

These  were,  we  ventore  te  think* 
injudicious  premises  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  for  tfiey  are  tantamount  ta 
an  admission  that  Torkey,  if  le^ 
alone,  was  quite  able  to  maintain  i^ 
own  position.  We  are  not  quite  awe 
that  the  same  could  be  said  of  Aostri^i 
which,  bat  a  few  yeara  ago,  owed  ita 
integrity  to  theintenrention  of  ^^T^iaa 
bajoneta.  Bethat«a^itwiyv<^lB^ 
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i»eror  went  <m  to  state  thM  he  had  the 
ri^t  of  sHrveiUanee  over  some  mlllioM 
<p€  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  empire-^ 
&  right  which  he  regarded  as  a  duty, 
l»«it  used  sparingly,  because  h  waa 
^  attended  with  obligations  occasion- 
ally very  inconvenient.'*  And  then  we 
afcrrive  at  a  statement,  quite  incon- 
sistent, we  think,  with  what  had  gone 
iMfore. 

"Now,  Turkey,  in  the  condition  which 
X  have  deflcribed,  has  by  degrees  fallen 
into  such  a  state  of  decrepitude,  that,  as 
T  told  yon  the  other  night,  eager  as  we  all 
<xrefor  the  prolonged  exittence  of  the  man 
(and  that  I  am  as  desirous  as  you  can  be 
for  the  continuance  of  his  life,  I  beg  you 
to  believe),  he  may  suddenly  die  upon 
our  hands  [nous  renter  sur  lea  ^a«) ;  we 
cannot  resuscitate  what  is  dead :  if  the 
Turkish  empire  falls,  it  falls  to  rise  no 
more;  and  I  put  it  to  you,  therefore, 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  provided 
beforehand  for  a/contingency,  than  to  in> 
ear  thechaos^  confusion,  and  the  certain- 
ty of  a  European  war,  all  of  which  must 
attend  the  catastrophe  if  it  should  occur 
unexpectedly,  and  before  some  ulterior 
system  has  been  sketched  ?  This  is  the 
point  to  which  I  am  desirous  that  you 
should  call  the  attention  of  your  Govern- 
ment* 

We  had  better  give  in  extenso  the 
conversation  which  immediately  foU 
k>wed;  becaose  we  think  that  Shr 
Hamilton  Seymour  might,  without 
atiy  breach  of  propriety,  have  used 
more  decided  language  than  he  did 
employ,  with  regard  to  the  view  likely 
to  be  taken  by  the  British  Cabinet. 
We  are  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties 
of  an  ambassador  in  such  a  situation ; 
sUU  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusionr 
that  Sir  H.  Seymour  waa  nnneces- 
iarily  timid,  and  not  neariy  decided 
enough  in  the  tone  which  he  assumed. 
He  objected,  indeed,  but  the  objection 
was  ra^er  feeble;  which  was  unfor- 
timate,  as  his  principal  in  England 
immediately  adopted  the  like  incon- 
e^Bsive  tone. 

"  *Sir,'  I  replied, /your  Majesty  is  so 
frank  with  me  that  I  am  sure  you  will 
tiAVe  the  goodness  to  permit  me  to  speak 
iHth  the  same  openness.  I  would  then 
observe  that^  deplorable  as  is  the  condi- 
tion of  Turkey,  it  is  a  coantrv  which  has 
lesff  been  plunged  in  difficulties  suppo- 
sed-by  many  to  be  insurmountable.  With 
regard  to  contingent  arrangements^  her 
Mijesty's  Government,  as  your  Majesty 


is  well  aware^  objeots,  as  a  general  nde 
to  taking  engagements  upon  possible 
eventuairties,ana  would,  perhapB,be  par- 
ticularly disinclined  to  aoing  so  in  this 
instance.^  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so* 
a  great  disinclination  {repugnance)  might 
be  expected  in  Englana  to  disposing  by 
anticipation  (d'escompter)  of  the  succes- 
sion of  an  old  friend  and  ally/ 

"  *  The  rule  is  a  good  one,'  the  Emper- 
or replied,  *good  stall  times,  especially 
in  times  of  uncertainty  and  change,  like 
the  present ;  still  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance  that  we  should  understand  one 
another,  and  not  allow  events  to  take  us 
by  surprise ;  maintenant  je  desire  vous 
parler  en  ami  et  en  gentleman  ;  si  nous 
arrivons  a  nous  entendre  sur  cette  afiaire, 
TAngleterre  et  moi,  pour  le  rcste  pea 
m*importe;  il  m*est  indifferent  ce  que 
font  on  pensent  les  autres.  Usant  done 
de  francnise,  je  vous  dis  nettement,  que 
si  TAngleterre  songe  4  s'dtablir  un  de  cea 
jours  k  Constantinople,  je  ne  le  permet^ 
trai  pas ;  je  ne  vous  prftte  point  ces  in- 
tentions, mais  il  vant  mieux  dans  oes 
occasions  psrler  clairement;  de  mon  cM, 
je  suis  ^galement  dispose  de  prendre  I'en- 
gagement  de  ne  pas  m'y  etablir,  en  prfh 
priitaire  il  it  entmdy  ear  en  dSj>09itair€  je 
ne  die  pas;  il  pourrait  se  faire  que  lei 
circonstances  me  misent  danb  le  cas  d*oc- 
euper  Constantinople,  si  rien  ne  se  trouve 
privu,  si  Ton  doit  tout  laisser  aller  an 
hazard/ 

"  I  thanked  his  Majesty  for  the  frank- 
ness of  liis  declarations, and  for  the  desire 
which  he  had  expressed  of  acting  cordi- 
ally and  openly  with  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernnient^observiDg  at  the  same  tune  that 
such  an  understanding  appeared  the  best 
security  against  the  sudden  danger  to 
which  hie  Majesty  had  alluded.  I  added 
that^alUiough  unprepared  toffive  a  deci- 
ded opinion  upon  questions  of  such  mag^ 
nitude  and  delicacy,  it  appeared  to  me 
possible  that  some  such  arrangement 
might  be  made  between  her  Majesty'e 
Government  and  his  Majesty  as  might 
guard,  if  not  for,  at  least  against  certain 
contingencies. 

"  To  render  my  meaning  more  dear,  I 
said,  further,  *  I  can  only  repeat,Sir,  that 
in  my  opinion  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  be  indisposed  to  make  cer- 
tain arrangements  connected  witli  the 
downfall  of  Turkey,  hut  it  ii  poisiUe 
ikat  they  may  be  ready  to  pledge  them- 
selveM  agaimt  eerimn  arrangementt  loAtdl 
mighty  in  that  event,  be  aitempted." 

We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  re- 
flect upon  the  conduct  or  the  prudence 
of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  but  wo 
cannot  help  saying  that  he  seems  to 
have  miased  one  very  material  point 
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—that  being  a  distincl  explanation  cf 
the  quarter  from  which  the  anticipated 
danger  to  Turkey  was  to  arise.  Sir 
Hamilton  was  perfectly  justified  in 
intimating  that  feritain  did  not  intend 
to  subvert  the  integrity  of  Turkey, 
and  that  she  would  not  be  passive  if 
France  were  to  manifest  such  a  de- 
sign. There  was  no  earthly  danger 
from  either  quarter;  and  certainly 
Austria,  whatever  she  may  wish  to 
have  or  is  ready  to  receive,  would  not 
have  dared,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  disturb  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. Turkey  itself  was  m  a  far 
better  position  than  it  ever  had  been. 
**L'homme  gravement  malnde,"  was 
exhibiting  every  symptom  of  conval- 
escence, and  the  only  danger  to  be 
apprehended  was  from  the  Muscovite 
^octor,  who,  without  being  sunimoned, 
was  preparing  to  administer  his  pills. 
Therefore,  we  think  that  the  rejoinder 
to  the  Emperor's  confidences — sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  official  Cabinet 
approval — should  have  been  in  the 
shape  of  a  query  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  apprehended  danger.  The  Czar 
had  protested,  in  the  most  emphatic 
lanmiage,  that  he  was  "  eager  for  the 
prolonged  existence  of  the  man;" 
and,  if  that  were  the  case,  his  dissolu- 
tion was  an  event  much  less  likely 
than  that  of  many  a  dynasty  of 
Christian  Europe.  With  Russia  and 
Britain  as  determined  protectors,  who 
was  to  give  him  the  coup-de-graceJ 
Surely  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  erred 
in  not  putting  that  point  more  forcibly 
and  distinctly  in  his  confidential  con- 
versations with  the  Emperor. 
We  say  this,  because  the  last  para- 
ph in  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour's 
espatch,  of  22d  January,  1853,  to 
Loni  John  Russell  shows  that  he 
was  not  altogether  unmfluenced  by 
the  Imperial  blandishments  and  affec- 
tation of  perfect  sincerity. 

**  A  noble  triumph  would  be  obtained 
by  the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
luiT  if  the  void  left  by  the  extinction  of 
If  alicmimedan  rule  in  Europe  could  be 
filled  up  without  an  interruption  of  the 
general  peace,  in  consequence  of  the 
precautions  adopted  by  tne  two  princi- 
pal Goyemments,  the  most  interested  in 
the  destinies  of  Turkey.** 

Precautions  indeed  I  Precautions 
which  would  have  made  Russia,  widi- 
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out  assEnming  the  name  of  proprietor, 
the  virtual  and  absolute  occupier  of 
Constantinople,  with  the  power  of  the 
keys  of  the  Bosphorus !  It  is  mareel- 
lous  that  80  acute  a  minister  as  Sr 
Hamilton  Seymour — ^who  otherwise 
deserves  great  praise  for  his  lucid 
exposition  of  the  designs  and  motive 
of  the  Czar— did  not  perceive  that 
any  approach  to  an  arrangem^ii 
for  disposing  of  the  inheritance,  was 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  Turkey. 

In  answer  to  these  communications^ 
Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  9th  Febru- 
ary, forwarded  a  despatch,  of  the  wis- 
dom of  which  it  is  for  the  public  to 
form  their  own  opinion.  It  commences 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  *^  the  mo- 
deration, the  frankness,  and  the  friendly 
disposition  of  his  foiperial  Majesty.* 
Why  the  first  of  these  terms  should 
have  been  employed,  we  really  do 
not  comprehend.  Then  Lord  John, 
adverting  to  the  indirect  proposal  of 
the  Emperor,— observes  that — "  In 
considering  this  grave  question,  the  first 
reflection  which  occurs  to  Her  Mjyesty's 
Government  Ls,  that  no  actual  crim 
has  oacurred  which  renders  necessaiy 
a  solution  of  this  vast  European  pro- 
blem"— that  "there  is  no  sufficient 
cause  for  intimating  to  the  Saltan  that 
he  cannot  keep  peace  at  home,  or  pre- 
serve friendly  relations  witlv  his  neigh- 
bours"— and  that  "it  occurs  farther 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  re- 
mark that  the  event  which  is  conton- 
plated  is  not  definitely  fixed  in  point 
of  time.'*  After  pointing  out  the  im- 
propriety as  well  as  the  impolicy  of 
devising  a  partition  for  providing  for 
a  settlement  under  such  circumstances, 
Lord  John  intimates,  in  tolerably 
distinct  terms,  that  "  neither  England 
nor  France,  nor  probably  Austria, 
would  be  content  to  see  Constantin- 
ople permanently  in  the  hands  of 
Russia."  He  then  draws  the  follow- 
ing  conclusions: — 

"  Upon  the  whole,  then,  Her  Majesty's 
GoTernment  are  persuaded  that  no 
course  of  policy  can  be  adopted  more 
wise,  more  disinterested,  more  beneficial 
to  Europe,  than  that  which  His  Infperial 
Majesty  has  so  long  followed,  and  which 
will  render  his  name  more  illustrious 
than  that  of  the  most  famous  sovereigns 
who  have  sought  immortality  by  unpro- 
voked conquest  and  ephemeralglorjr. 
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"With  A  view'to  the  Boecem  of  this 
policy,  it  is  desirable  that  the  utmost  for- 
bearance should  be  manifested  towards 
Turkey;  that  as v  demands  which  the 
Great  Powers  ox  Europe  may  have  to 
make  should  be  made  matter  of  friendly 
negoclation  rather  than  of  peremptory 
demand;  that  military  and  naval  demon- 
strations to  coerce  the  Sultan  should  as 
much  as  possible  be  avoided ;  that  diffe- 
rences with  respect  to  matters  affecting 
Turkey,  within  the  competence  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  should  be  decided  after 
mutual  concert  between  the  great  pow- 
ers, and  not  be  forced  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Turkish  Government" 

To  this  succeeds  a  passage  which  we 
cannot  help  considering  as  unfortu- 
uate,  because  it  gives  decided  colour 
to  tlie  Russian  pretext,  that  a  protec- 
torate over  Turkey  was  necessary  for 
securing  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
Inhabitants.  There  was  no  occasion 
whatever  for  its  introduction,  especi- 
ally as  the  Emperor  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  ask  advice  upon  the 
Bubject; — 

"To  these  cautions  Her  majesty's 
Government  wish  to  add,  that  in  their 
▼lew  it  is  essential  that  the  Sultan  should 
be  advised  to  treat  his  Christian  sub- 
jects in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  equity  and  religious  freedom  which 
prevail  generally  among  the  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe.  The  more  the  Turk- 
ish Government  adopts  the  rules  of  im- 
partial law  and  equal  administration, 
the  less  will  the  Emperor  of  Russia  find 
it  necessaiy  to  apply  that  exceptional 
protection  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
has  found  so  burdensome  and  incon- 
venient, though  no  doubt  prescribed  by 
duty  and  sanctioned  by  treaty." 

We  observe  that  the  Time&,  not- 
withstanding its  notorious  ministerial 
leaning,  has  declined  awarding  praise 
to  this  state  document,  and  wo  are 
not  sarprised  at  it.  It  is  dissuamve 
and  dedinatoiT,  bit  it  is  altogether 
feeble.  We  should  have  expected  to 
find  in  it,  not  hypocritical  acknowledg- 
ments of  Imperial  moderation  and  so 
forth,  but  a  distinct,  firm,  and  ener- 
getic protest  against  any  attempt  to 
disturb  the  peace,  or  to  violate  the 
Integrtty  of  Turkey.  The  infamous 
proposals  made  to  Britain — ^for  they 
were  infamous  not  only  as  regarded 
Turkey  but  other  European  powers- 
should  have  been  rejected  in  a  manner 
that  could  have  left  no  doubt  in  the 


mind  of  the  Czar  as  to  the  part  which 
the  British  Government  was  prepared 
to  take  in  the  event  of  his  entering 
into  hostilities  with  the  Sultan.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  des- 
patch there  is  not  a  single  word  which 
can  be  construed  into  a  plmn  warning  to 
the  Czar,  that  any  attempt  made  by  him 
upon  Turkey  would  provoke  tlie  hos- 
tility of  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  the 
declinature  to  participate  in  the  scheme 
is  mainly  founded  on  the  fact  that  no 
"actual  crisis"  has  yet  arrived;  but 
there  is  nothing  said  to  indicate  that 
Britain  would  oppose  the  forcing  on 
of  such  a  crisis,  if  Russia  thought 
proper  to  precipitate  it ;  and  a  more 
unlucky  expression  than  "  that  the  event 
which  was  coraemplated  is  not  definitely 
fixed  in  poirU  (f  time^  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  conceive.  The  perusal 
of  this  despatch  could  leave  no  other 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Czar,  than  that  the  British  Ministiy 
were  afraid  to  commit  themselves  by 
entering  into  any  secret  or  separate 
treaty  \vith  Russia  for  the  disposal 
of  the  Turkish  dominions,  until  a 
crisis  actually  should  occur.  That 
they  would  have  preferred  the  mam- 
tenance  of  the  status  quo  to  a  distur- 
bance of  it,  was  tolerably  clear;  but 
it  was  not  in  the  least  degree  clear 
that  they  would  take  ui^brage  at  an 
act  of  aggression,  or  be  indisposed  to 
treat  with  Russia  after  the  aggression 
was  made,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  exhibited  by  its  being 
forced  to  succumb  to  the  attack  of 
the  northern  Colossus.  The  despatch, 
in  short,  was  not  couched  in  sudi 
manly,  distinct,  and  positive  terms 
as  a  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  affairs  should  have  employed 
on  such  an  occasion.  It  is  weak,  timid, 
and  ejmost  subservient;  and  wo  twe 
not  in  the  least  degree  surprised  to 
find  that  the  Czar  considered  that  it 
gave  him  sufficient  encouragement 
again  to  renew  his  attack.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  his  next  conversation 
with  the  British  envoy,  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour. 

**  •  I  think  your  Government  does  not 
well  understand  my  object  I  am  not  so 
eager  about  what  shall  be  done  wh«n 
the  sick  man  dies,  as  I  am  to  determine 
with  England  what  shall  not  be  done 
upon  that  event  taking  place.' 

«*But,  sir,*  I  replied,  'allow  me  to 
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observe,  tiiat  we  baye  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  eick  man  (to  use  your  Majesty's 
expression)  is  dying.  We  are  as  much 
interested  as  we  beUeve  your  Majesty  to 
be  in  his  continuing  to  live ;  while,  for 
myselfj  I  will  venture  to  remark  that  ex- 
perience shows  me  tliat  countries  do  not 
die  in  such  a  hurry.  Turkey  will  remain 
for  many  a  year,  unless  some  unforeseen 
crisis  should  occur.  It  is  precisely,  sir, 
for  the  avoidance  of  all  circumstances 
likely  to  produce  such  a  crisis  that  Her 
Mtgesty's  Government  reckons  upon 
your  generous  assistance' 

"  'Then,*  rejoined  the  Emperor,  *I  will 
tell  you  that,  if  your  Government  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  Turkey  retains 
any  elements  of  existence,  your  Govern- 
ment must  have  received  incorrect  in- 
formation. I  repeat  to  you,  that  the  sick 
man  is  dying ;  and  we  can  never  allow 
such  an  event  to  take  us  by  surprise. 
We  must  come  to  some  understanding; 
and  this  we  should  do,  I  am  convinced, 
if  I  could  hold  but  ten  minutes*  conver- 
sation with  your  Ministers — with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  for  instance,  who  knows  me 
so  well,  who  has  full  confidence  in  me, 
as  I  have  in  him.  And,  remember,  I  do 
not  ask  for  a  treaty  or  a  protocol ;  a  ge- 
neral understanding  is  all  I  require — 
that  between  genUemeu  is  sumcient; 
and  in  this  case  I  am  certain  that  the 
eonfidence  would  be  as  great  on  the  side 
of  the  Queen's  Ministei*s  as  on  mine.' '' 

The  despatch,  containing  the  report 
of  this  conversation,  was  written  on 
the  21st  February,  and  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office  on  6th  March,  1853; 
so  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  his  conduct 
otherwise,  cannot  be  justly  charged 
with  deliberate  perfidy  in  concealing 
his  views  from  onr  Government.  In- 
deed, Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  in  this 
very  document,  gave  Lord  John  Russell 
a  distinct  intimation  of  the  real  objects 
of  the  Czar. 

"It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  but  that 
the  Sovereign,  who  insists  with  such 
pertinacity  upon  the  impending  fall  of  a 
neighbouring  state,  must  have  settled  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  hour,  if  not  of  its 
dissolution,  at  all  events  for  its  dissolu> 
tion,  must  be  at  hand. 

"Then,  as  now,  I  reflected  that  this 
assumption  would  hardly  be  venttired 
upon  unless  some,  perhaps  general,  but 
at  all  events  intimate  understanding, 
existed  between  Jtuuia  and  Atiairia, 

"Supposing  my  suspicion  to  be  well 
founded,  the  Emperor  s  object  is  to  en- 
gage Her  Majesty  s  Government^  in  con- 


}nnct!on  with  his  own  Cabinet  and  Uttt  of 
Vienna,  in  some  scheme  for  the  ultimate 
partition  of  Turkey,  and  for  the  ezdii- 
sion  of  France  from  the  arrangements" 

On  the  fol]owin|r  day  a  more  parti- 
cular, and,  if  possible,  more  interests 
ing,  conversation  took  place  between 
the  Czar  and  the  British  envoy.  We 
regret  extremely  that  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  detsO  this  so  fully  as 
we  could  wish,  bnt  we  shall  advert  to 
the  principal  points,  which  were  in  the 
form  of  a  commeBlaryupon  Lord  John 
Russell's  despatch.  The  Emperor  be- 
gan by  saying,-— 

"That  he  was»  perhaps,  even  more  in- 
terested than  England  could  be  in  pre- 
venting a  Turkish  catastrophe,  but  that 
it  was  constantly  impending;  that  it 
might  be  brought  about  at  any  moment^ 
either  by  an  external  war,  or'by  a  feud 
between  the  old  Turkish  party  and  that 
of  the  *new  superficial  Fren en  reforms,' 
or  again,  by  a  rising  of  the  Christians, 
already  known  to  be  very  impatient  of 
shaking  off  the  Mussulman  yoke.  As  re- 
gards the  first  cause,  the  £niperor  said 
that  he  had  a  good  right  to  advert  to  it, 
inasmuch  as,  if  he  had  not  stopped  ths 
victorious  progress  of  General  I>iebitch 
in  1829,  the  Sultan's  authority  wosld 
have  been  at  an  end." 

Next  he  descanted  upon  what  could 
not  be  permitted  in  the  event  of  a  break- 
up of  the  Ottoman  empire.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  curious  passage  of 
the  whole. 

"  *  Well,  there  are  several  things  which 
I  never  will  tolerate ;  I  will  begin  by 
ourselves.  I  will  not  tolerate  the  pervn^ 
nent  oecupatiou  of  Constantinople  by  tbc 
Russians ;  having  said  this,  I  will  ssy 
that  it  never  shall  be  held  by  the  Englisu, 
or  French,  or  any  other  great  nation. 
Again,  I  never  will  permit  an  attempt  at 
the  reconstruction  of  a  Byzantine  em- 
pire, or  such  an  extension  of  Greece  ss 
would  render  her  a  powerful  state ;  itill 
less  will  I  permit  the  breaking  up  of  TQ^ 
key  into  little  republics^  asylums  tor  the 
Koasuths  and  Mazzinis,  and  other  revo- 
lutionists of  Europe ;  rather  than  sabmit 
any  of  these  arrangements  I  would  go  to 
war,  and  as  long  as  I  have  a  man  and  s 
musket  left  would  carry  it  on.  These,' 
the  Emperor  said,  'are  at  once  some 
ideas;  now  give  me  some  in  return.'" 

This  was  an  awkward  demand,  but 
Sir  H.  Seymour  seems  to  have  acquit* 
ted  himself  with  sufficient  adroitness. 
He  put  the  following  case:  *'How 
would  it  be  if,  in  the  event  of  any 
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cAtaatrophe  oocarring  in  Tnrkey,  Rutf- 
am  and  Bogland  were  to  declare  that 
DO  Power  should  be  allowed  to  take 
pooBCiision  of  itfl  proTinces ;  that  the 
property  shouM  remain,  as  it  were, 
under  eeals,  untii  amwable  arrange- 
mentB  eoald  be  made  as  to  its  adjudi- 
cation V  Of  coarse  this  notion  could 
not  be  countenanced;  and  the  Em- 
peror's wply  allowed  Sir  Hamilton 
tbe  opportunity  of  making  the  follow- 
ing remark  :-— 

•"Sir/  I  then  observed,  *if  yeur  Ma- 
j«ety  will  allow  me  to  speak  plainly,  I 
would  say  that  the  great  difference  be- 
tween UB  is  this — that  you  continue  to 
dwell  upon  the  fall  of  Turkey,  and  the 
arrangements  requisite  before  and  after 
the  &11 ;  and  that  we,  on  the  contrar^y, 
look  to  Turkey  remaining  where  she  is, 
and  to  the  precautions  which  are  neces^ 
Bary  for  preventing  her  condition  from 
becoming  worse.'  *Ah!'  replied  the  Em- 
peror, 'Mat  is  what  the  Chancellor  is 
perpetually  telling  me ;  but  the  catas- 
trophe will  occur  some  day,  and  will 
take  us  all  unawares.'  *" 

Then  follows  a  passage  of  very  great 
interest  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  course  which  Austria  may  adopt  is 
still  matter  of  speculation.  Our  im- 
pression has  been,  and  is,  that  she  will 
ultimately  co-operate  with  Russia. 

**  Being  desirous,  if  possible,  of  ascer- 
taining whether  there  was  any  under- 
standing between  the  Cabinete  of  St 
Petersburg  and  Vienna,  I  added,  'But 
your  Majesty  has  forgotten  Austria ;  now 
all  these  flastem  questions  affect  her 
very  nearly;  she,  of  course,  would  ex- 
pect to  be  consulted.'  *  Oh  1'  replied  the 
fimperor,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  *but 
you  must  understand  that  when  I  speak 
of  Russia  I  speak  of  Austria  as  well : 
what  suits  the  one  suits  the  other ;  our  in- 
terests as  regards  Turkey  are  perfectly 
identiciiL'  1  should  luive  been  glad  to 
make  another  inquiry  or  two  upon  this 
subject;  but  I  did  not  venture  to  do  so." 

Next  comes  the  bribe— for  we  can 
call  it  nothing  else — implied  in  the 
Emperor's  statement,  already  quoted, 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why,  in  the 
event  of  the  dissolution^  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  Great  Britain  should  not 
obtain  possession  of  Egypt  and  Cao- 
dia  1  And  so  completely  does  he  seem 
to  have  considered  that  point  settled, 
that  a  few  days  afberwanis,  and  with- 
out any  further  intercourse  with  Bri- 
tain (for  80  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand),  a   confidential   memorandum. 


dictated  by  the  Czar,  and  containifig 
the  followmg  passage,  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Hamilton  Stymour: — 
"  In  short,  the  Emperor  cannot  but 
congratulate  himself  at  having  given  oc- 
casion for  this  intimate  interchange  of 
confidential  comrounicationa  between 
Her  Majesty  and  himself  Ue  has  found 
therein  vofuable  assurances,  of  which 
he  takes  note  with  a  lively  satisfaction. 
The  two  Sovereigns  have  frankly  ex- 
plained to  each  other,  what  In  the  ex- 
treme case  of  which  they  have  been 
treatine,  their  respective  interests  can- 
not endure.  England  understands  that 
Russia  cannot  suffer  the  establishment 
at  Constantinople  of  a  Christian  Power 
sufficiently  strong  to  control  and  dis- 

auiet  her.  She  declares,  that  for  herself 
lie  renounces  ani^  intention  or  desire  to 
possess  Constantinople.  The  Emperor 
equally  disclaims  any  wish  or  design  of  , 
establishing  himself  there.  England  pro- 
mises that  she  will  enter  into  no  ar- 
rangement for  determining  the  measures 
to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  the  fall  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  without  a  previous 
understanding  with. the  Emperor.  The 
Emperor,  on  his  side,  willingly  contracts 
the  same  engagement  As  he  is  aware 
that  in  such  a  case  he  can  eQ^a^^y  reckon 
upon  Austria,  who  is  bound  by  her  pro- 
mises to  concert  with  him,  he  regards 
with  less  apprehension  the  catastrophe 
which  he  still  desires  to  prevent,  and 
avert  as  much  as  it  shall  depend  on 
him  to  do  so." 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extia- 
oidinory  note  that  was  ever  issued. 
If  founded  upon  nothing  else  than 
Lord  John  Russeirs  smgle  despatch 
of  9th  February  1853,  it  is  an  attempt 
to  make  a  memorandum  supply  the 
place  of  a  treaty,  and  that  not  with 
regard  to  existing  circumstances,  but 
to  a  contingency  involving  the  des- 
truction of  an  ally.  The  Emperor 
must,  indeed,  have  had  great  faith  in 
the  subserviency  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net to  his  views,  before  he  could  have 
ventured  on  such  a  step.  Lord  Claren** 
don  now  comes  into  action,  as  the 
successor  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
Home  Office ;  but  we  need  not  pursue 
the  correspondence  further  than  to 
say,  that  it  was  conducted  on  ihe 
same  principle  of  remonstrance,  though 
very  feeble  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Minister,  against  the  assumption  that 
Turkey  was  absolutely  m  a  critical 
state,  and  of  assertion  to  tbe  con- 
trary on  the  part  of  the  Czar.  His 
object  was  to  alienate  Britain  from 
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Fiance — ^lo  keep  the  latter  power  oat 
of  any  arrangefflent  which  might  be 
made  for  the  partition  of  the  Turkish 
territories— and  to  hasten  the  crisis  as 
fast  as  possible,  in  order  that  Britun 
might  be  compelled  to  come  to  definite 
terms.  Lord  Clarendon^s  despatches 
are  couched  in  terms  quite  unworthy 
of  his  position.  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  had  primarily  to  state  the  views 
of  the  British  Cabinet,  may  bo  ex- 
cused for  a  certain  weakness  of  ex- 
pression ;  but  no  such  apology  can  be 
made  for  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was 
bound  emphatically  to  have  informed 
the  Czar  that  this  country  disdained 
iiis  proposals,  and  was  prepared,  at 
any  hazord,  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  Turkey.  We  say  that  he  was 
bound  to  have  done  so,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  Aberdeen  Mmistry 
disapproved  of  the  partition  of  Tur- 
key, and  were  prepared,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  oppose  it  Disapproval  is  of 
two  kinds :  There  is  the  faint  remon- 
strance, which  is  usually  considered 
to  imply  reluctant  consent ;  and  there 
is  strong  distinct  denial,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  misinterpreted.  We  tind 
no  such  strong  distinct  denial  in  Lord 
Clarendon's  despatches.  They  are 
filled  with  almost  fulsome  adulation 
of  the  Czar,  who  had  previously  teiv 
dered  a  bribe.  Thus,  in  the  despatch 
of  22d  March,  we  find  the  following 
paviage: — 

"The  generous  confidence  exhibited 
by  the  Emperor  entitles  His  Imperial 
Majesty  to  the  most  cordial  declaration 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government^  who  are  fully  aware  that^ 
in  the  event  of  any  understanding  with 
reference  to  future  contingencies  being 
expedient,  or  indeed  possu)]e»  the  word 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  any  convention  that  coula  be 
framed." 

Scarce  less  miserably  sycophantish 
are  the  t^rms  of  the  despatch  of  April 
5th.  ''My  desfatch  of  the  23d  ult  will 
have  furnished  Vfou  with  answers  upon 
all  the  principal  points  alluded  to  in 
the  memorandum  which  Count  NesseU 
rode  placed  in  your  bands;  bat  it  is 
my  duty  to  inform  you  that  that  im- 
portant and  remarkable  document  was 
leceived  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
with  feelings  of  sincere  satisfaction,  as 
a  renewed  proof  of  the  Emperor's  con- 
fidence and  friendly  feelings;  and  her 


Mi^esty's  Govemment  denre  to  eoo- 
vey  their  acknowledgments  to  his  Im- 
perial  Majesty  for  having  thus  placed 
on  record  the  opinions  he  expressed 
at  the  interview  with  which  yon  were 
honoured  by  his  Imperial  Mi^ty." 

We  do  not  profess  to  know  much 
about  the  language  of  diplomacy ;  bat 
if  these  are  the  sort  of  terms  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  an  avowed  distorber  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  who  has  attempted 
to  engage  us  in  a  conspiracy  by  offer 
of  a  bribe,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  language  can  afford  by  way  of 
adequate  encomium  to  a  really  honest 
ally.  The  excuse  of  aiocere  belief  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  Czar  is  entirely 
precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  previous 
eommunications  from  ^r  Hamilton 
Seymunr,  which  not  only  indicate  but 
demonstrate  the  game  which  the  Au- 
tocrat was  playing.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  to  observe  the  extreme 
cordiality  with  which  the  Emperor 
greeted  the  accession  of  bis  old  friend. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  to  power,  and  the  fer- 
vency of  his  wishes  for  his  long  eon- 
tin  uanee  in  office.  Immediately  there- 
after— or  rather  on  the  sajne  occasion 
— be  begins  to  develop  his  designs 
upon  Turkey,  states  his  prognosis  of 
the  coiidition  of  the  sick  genUemaa, 
and  requests  to  be  informed  what  are 
our  views  as  to  the  partition  of  his  pro- 
perty. Our  Ministers  demur  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  sickness ;  but  the  Imperial 
Doctor  assures  them  that  it  ia  so,  or 
shall  immediately  be  so,  and  states 
that  he  will  be  contented  with  a  tem- 
porary occupation  of  the  dying  mans 
domicile — the  catastrophe  to  be  has- 
tened by  a  bolus  of  bis  own  administra* 
tion — but  that  we  are  perfeetly  wel- 
come to  seize  upon  certain  outlying 
hereditaments  I  And  in  return  to  such 
proposals,  which,  if  agreed  to,  would 
have  made  us  deservedly  infamoos 
throughout  Europe,  the  Ministers  of 
Queen  Victoria  think  fit  to  beslaver  the 
Czar  \  Since  the  days  of  Cliarles  IL 
England  has  seen  no  similar  instance 
of  iuiulation  to  a  foreign  potMitafte. 

The  correspondence  is  now  before 
the  world,  and  the  public  must  decide 
whether  it  is  such  as  to  JBstify  Lord 
Aberdeen's  assertion,  in  reply  to  Lord 
Derby, ''  that  if  he  thought  it  would 
be  found  to  contain  anythmg  on  which 
a  charge  could  be  founded  against  the 
Government,  he  would  find   Jumsetf 
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ejTregioQsly  mistaken."  Undoubtedly 
they  are  not  chai^cable  with  conni- 
vance— ^bot  they  are  chargeable  with 
incapncity  and  misconduct  so  groaa, 
that  even  connivance  could  not  have 
produced  effects  more  disastrous.  If 
they  did  not  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Czar,  they  failed  to  make 
him  aware  of  the  part  which  they 
"were  bound  to  talte  should  he  persist 
in  his  nefarious  designs.  They  mani- 
fested no  kind  of  honourable  indigno^ 
tion  at  his  offers;  they  received  his 
eajolements  with  complacency,  and 
paid  him  beck  with  compliments  and 
assurances  not  one  whit  more  sincere 
than  his  own.  If  this  really  is  the 
style  in  which  our  diplomatic  inter- 
course is  usually  conducted,  there  is 
ample  room  for  a  reform.  They  can- 
not with  justkse  assert  that  the  Em- 
peror was  keeping  them  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  own  projects. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  particularly 
frank.  He  insisted,  over  and  over 
again,  that  Turkey  was  on  the  eve  of 
dissolution;  ho  even  indicated  that 
he  might  himself  be  the  agent  to  force 
on  that  catastrophe — and  yet  I^ord 
Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues  are  now 
maintaining  that  he  had  deceived  them ! 
How,  whore,  and  when  were  they 
deceived?  He  showed  them  the  vic- 
tim, prophesied  his  immediate  death, 
intimated  that  the  fatal  death-blow 
might  be  given  by  his  hand,  told  them 
that  he  was  in  accord  with  Austria, 
invited  them  to  declare  their  wishes 
as  to  the  subsequent  partition,  and  em- 
phatically assured  them  that  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.  Let  us  call  things 
by  their  proper  names.  Stigmatise 
the  conduct  of  the  Czar,  if  you  will, 
•9  ambitious,  tyrannical,  unprincipled, 
or  nefarious— but  do  not  accuse  him 
of  having  concealed  his  purpose  from 
the  British  Ministry. 

Were  the  Ministers  then  so  blind 
that  they  failed  to  perceive  his  pur- 
pose? Of  course  they  were  not.  The 
Cabinet  which  contained  Lords  Aber- 
deen and  Palmerston,  both  of  them 
experienced  in  foreign  affairs,  could 
be  at  no  loss  to  divine  his  meaning, 
even  if  that  had  been  more  obscurely 
expressed ;  aud  consequently  we  must 
conclude  that  so  early  as  March  1853 
they  were  pot  thoroughly  on  their 
guard.  They  were  aware  that  the 
Czar  meditated  the  destruction  of  the 


Ottoman  empire,  and  bavin?  that 
knowledge,  evoiy  movement  of  his  in 
the  East^  whether  diplomatk;  or  mili- 
tary, could  only  be  regarded  as  pro- 
gressive means  towards  the  end  pro- 
posed. • 

Now  there  were  two  courses  open 
to  Minister*.  Tlie  one  was  to  have 
intimated  at  once,  without  any  circum- 
locution or  compliment,  that  Great 
Britain  would  not  submit  to  any  in- 
vasion of  the  Turkish  territories  on 
the  part  of  a  European  power,  but 
would  be  prepared,  by  force  of  arms, 
to  resist  any  such  attempt  That 
would  have  been  a  manly  and  honour- 
able course;  and  we  are  satistied 
that,  if  adopted,  the  Czar  would  not 
have  had  the  temerity  to  provoke  a 
crisis.  Unfortunately  no  declaration 
was  made.  A  faint  dissuasive,  accom- 
panied by  an  immense  deal  of  compli- 
mentary sugar,  was  all  that  our  Minis- 
ters ventured  to  tender ;  and  the  Czar 
was  accordingly  allowed  to  proceed, 
nnder  the  evident  impression  that 
Great  Britain  would  not  actively  inter- 
fere to  prevent  his  designs  upon  Tur- 
key, any  more  than  she  interfered  to 
prevent  those  of  his  ancestress  upon 
Poland. 

The  other  course  was  to  have  main- 
tained a  strict  neutrality,  and  to  have 
treated  the  Eastern  question  as  an 
affair  entirely  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  To  that,  however,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  would  have  submitted. 
The  appetite  of  Russia  for  territorial 
aggrandisement  is  so  insatiable,  and 
her  advances  have  been  pushed  so  far, 
that  the  virtual  cession  to  her  of  so 
fair  and  fertile  a  country  as  Turkey, 
and  the  entire  command  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Black  Sea,  would,  very 
justly,  have  been  deemed  an  act  of 
culpable  cowardice.  Sotting  aside  the 
position  of  India,  and  the  fiictlitios 
which  the  occupation  of  Turkey  would 
afford  for  any  hostile  demonstration 
upon  that  part  of  our  dominions,  we 
have  now,  in  consequence  of  Free 
Trade,  a  direct  interest  in  the  Danu- 
Wau  Principalities,  as  so  many<  frrH>^ 
naries  for  our  home  consumption. 
Since  we  ceased  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  growing  com  for  our  own 
population,  and  made  ourselves  do- 
pendent  upon  foreign  supplies,  ^ 
would  be  suicidal  to  give  Russia 
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power  of  ciiUiiig  ns  short  both  in  the 
north  and  on  the  south — in  the  Baltic 
luatd  the  Black  Seaa.  Still  that  was  the 
only  other  course  which  l^linisters 
could  consistently  have  adopted,  if  they 
wished  to  avoid  or  postpone  the  terrible 
calamity  of  a  war. 

They  followed  neither  the  one  course 
nor  the  other.  They  did  not  tell  the 
Czar  that,  if  he  persisted  in  the  schemes 
which  he  had  disclosed  tQ  them,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  Britain  in 
the  field ;  nor  did  they  tell  him  that, 
in  80  for  as  they  were  concerned, 
he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with 
Turkey.  Thet  halted  between 
TWO  OFIKIOMS.  In  full  knowledge 
of  his  designs,  they  allowed  him  to 
commit  himself — to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Turkey  about  some  rubbish  re- 
lating to  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Places 
—to  march  his  forces  across  the  Pruth 
— to  occupy  the  Principalities, — to  do, 
in  short,  the  work  of  one  effective 
campaign.  They  never  intimated  to 
the  country  that  the  religious  ques- 
tions,—on  which  Russia,  with  scan- 
dalous hypocrisy,  rested  her  justifica- 
tion of  invasion, — were  mere  pretexts 
to  mask  the  avowed  intentions  of 
Nicholas.  They  did  not  even  send  a 
fleet  at  once  to  Constantinople,  but 
kept  it  hovering  between  Malta  and 
Besika  Bay,  in  the  attitude  of  obser- 
vation, long  after  the  Russian  guns 
were  roaring  upon  the  Danube.  Is 
it  fair  to  suppose  that  Nicholas, — after 
having  frankly  communicated  to  them 
his  intentions  moi-e  than  a  twelve- 
month ago;  after  having  told  them 
that  the  sick  gentleman  was  sure  to 
die  immediately;  and  after  having 
taken  measures  to  secure  the  fulfilment 
of  that  prophecy, — could  consider  their 
late  hesitating  and  dilatory  movement 
as  otherwise  than  a  convenient  Kham. 
It  must  have  appeared  to  him  that  if 
UtiQ  British  Government  was  determin- 
ed to  oppose  his  project,  they  would 
At  once  have  said  so,  with  the  same 
openness  which  he  manifested  in  his 
communication  to  them.  They  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  gave  bjm 
fulsome  compliments.  Of  course  he 
went  farther,  and  marched  into  the  sick 
man's  territory.  What  did  our  Minis- 
ters then?  They  concealed  what  they 
knew^  and  entered  into  negotiations 
about  the  Russian  Protectorate  of 
Christian  auljects  in  Turkey,  as  if  that 


were  the  sole  point  which  had 
sioned  the  disturbance!  What,  under 
•uch  circumstances,  could  the  Csar 
conceive,  but  that  they  were  pkkying 
into  his  hands?  He  had  sqfiprtaed 
them,  in  aJmost  as  many  words,  that 
he  intended  to  take  possession  of 
Turkey,  so  that  they  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  question  involved  was 
not  one  of  religion,  but  of  political 
aggrandisement  It  was,  however,  bis 
policy  to  make  it  appear  to  the  un- 
initiated that  religion  was  his  pam- 
mount  motive;  and  when  the  British 
Cabinet  began  to  negotiate  and  issae 
notes  upon  that  footing,  he  was,  after 
the  confidential  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place,  fairly  entitled  te 
believo  that  they  were  not  in  earnest 
The  Czar  is  a  remarkably  able  man — 
we  question  whether,  politically  speak- 
ing, he  is  not  the  ablest  man  la 
Europe — ^but  his  own  extraordinaiy 
position  precludes  him  from  under- 
standing the  efiect  of  public  opinion 
in  such  a  country  as  our  own.  He  is 
accustomed  to  deal  with  Cabineta, 
not  with  nations  or  parliaments;  and 
he  attributes  more  power  to  the  former 
than  ttiey  possess  at  least  according 
to  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 
The  British  Cabinet  cannot,  like  that 
of  Prussia  or  Austria,  commit  the 
country  to  a  course  which  Is  incon- 
sistent with  or  derogatory  to  its 
honour. 

In  consequence  of  this  irresolution 
on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  we  are  now 
precipitated  into  war,  and  are  already 
beginning  to  feel  some  of  its  incon- 
veniences. Let  us  now  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  so  very  serious  a  denouement  as 
the  disruption  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  do  ao 
now,  and  not  leave  the  question  en- 
tirely to  the  future  speculations  of  his- 
torians. 

During  Lord  Derby's  short  tenure 
of  office,  relations  of  peculiar  amity 
had  been  established  between  Britam 
and  France.  Lord  Malmesbury,  than 
whom  no  more  able  or  judicious  min- 
ister ever  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Offii*c,  saw  that  the  interests  of  ci- 
vilisation not  only  in  the  west,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe, 
could  only  be  maintained  by  a  close 
and  permanent  co-operation,  and  mu- 
tual good  undei9tanding  between  these 
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tvo  oomitrids;  and  he  addrewed  hinu 
•elf  to  tbe  task  with  eqoal  discretioii 
lod  aucceas.  It  ia  not  too  much  to 
aa^  that  Britain  and  Fnuioe  never 
were  more  cordially  united  and  con- 
fidentiaily  allied  than  during  the 
period  we  refer  to.  Tbia,  of  course, 
waa  anything  but  agreeable  to  the 
Czar,  whose  opportunity  lay  in  a  se- 
paradon  of  the  interests  of  the  two 
great  powers  of  the  West 

The  dissolution  of  Lord  Derby's 
Government  and  the  aceession  of  the 
Aberdeen  Bfinistry  effected  a  material 
alteration.  The  new  Premier,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  hod  been  for  a  great  many 
years  on  the  most  intimate  footing 
with  the  despotic  Courts  and  Cal£ 
neta.  He  had  not,  it  waa  true,  the 
ability  of  the  Nesselrodes  or  Metter- 
Diehes ;  but  ho  was  considered  in  the 
highest  diplomatic  circles  as  a  person 
who  might  easily  be  led,  and  upon 
whom  a  certain  show  of  deference 
would  not  be  thrown  away.  *It  was 
supposed,  also,  thi^  he  regarded  witii 
pirticular  dislike  the  recent  ohsnges 
m  France,  and  was  not  favourable  to 
the  re-cstabliahment  of  the  Eoopire 
under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  IIL  This 
veteran  ally  of  tbe  despotic  powers 
waa  now  associated  with  men  whose 
former  political  opinions  had  differed 
greatly  rrom  his,  but  who  were  open- 
mouthed  and  unscrupulous  in  their 
attacks  upon  the  Emperor  of  the 
IVench.  We  need  hardly  remind  our 
readers  of  the  highly  reprehensible 
language  whkh  was  employed  by 
Sir  Jajnes  Graham  and  Sir  Charles 
Wood — both  of  them  Cabinet  Minia- 
ters — in  respect  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  or  of  the  foul  and  scur- 
rilous attacks  upon  him  with  which, 
about  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
the  columns  of  the  Liberal  press 
abounded.  All  that  is  changed  now. 
There  is,  indeed,  plenty  of  invective 
and  abuse,  but  it  is  directed  towards 
another  quarter.  The  French  Em- 
peror, formeriy  pilloried  by  the  Coa^ 
litionists,  has  become  the  object  of 
their  laudation.  The  Russian  Em- 
peror, whom  they  formerly  lauded,  ia 
DOW  put  into  the  pillory. 

6uch  being  the  declared  views  of 
the  Coalitionists  in  regard  to  France, 
it  very  naturally  occur^  to  the  Czar, 
tiwt  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
oodd  not  possibly  ariae  for  detaching 


Britain  from  the  aide  of  France,  and 
80  rendering  a  future  combination  be- 
tween these  two  powers  immncticable. 
Aecofdingly,  as  the  published  corre- 
spondence shoWs,  be  did  not  lose  a 
moment  in  opening  hia  views  to  tbe 
British  envoy  at  St  Petersbarg: 
France,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  to 
be  consulted  at  all  regarding  the  dis- 
posal of  Turkey.  Provided  Britain 
and  Russia  were  of  accord,  it  mattered 
nothing  what  view  might  be  taken 
by  any  other  European  power.  France 
might'do  as  she  pleased,  but  the  others 
would  be  an  overmatch  for  her.  Here 
are  the  expressions  which  the  Eok- 
peror  used  on  the  21st  February: — 

^'His  Imperial  Majesty  apoke  of 
France.  '  God  forbid,'  he  said, '  that 
I  should  accuse  any  one  wrongfully, 
but  there  are  circumstances  both  at 
Constantinople  and  Montenegro  which 
are  extremely  suspicious ;  it  looka 
very  much  as  if  the  French  Govern^ 
ment  wore  endeavouring  to  embroil 
us  all  in  tbe  East,  hoping  in  this  way 
the  better  to  arrive  at  their  own  ob- 
jects, one  of  which,  no  doubt,  is  tbe 
possession  of  Tunis.* 

'*  The  Emperor  proceeded  to  say  that, 
for  his  own  part,  he  cared  very  little 
what  line  the  French  might'  think 
proper  to  take  in  Eastern  aif:urs,  and 
that  little  more  than  a  month  ago  be 
hod  apprised  the  Sultan  that  if  hia 
assistance  was  required  for  resisting 
the  menaces  of  the  French,  it  was 
entirely  at  the  service  of  the  Saltan  \  *' 

But  for  the  temptation  held  out 
by  the  accession  of  the  Coalition  Min* 
ister  to  power  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
more  than  improbable  that  the  Czar 
would  have  made  any  overtures  of 
the  kind.  But  at  the  head  of  that 
Ministry  he  saw  Lord  Aberdeen, 
**who  knows  me  so  well,  who  baa 
full  confidence  in  me  as  I  have  in  him  ** 
— the  extent  of  that  confidence  being 
marked  by  tbe  statement,  that  he  waa 
convinced  he  could  bring  his  lordship  to 
an  understanding  in  the  course  of  ten 
minutes'  conversation.  Ho  had  also  re- 
marked that  at  least  two  members  of  the 
Calunet^  in  violation  both  of  decency 
and  of  their  duty  as  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  had  been  indulging  in  coarse 
and  unmannerly  invective  against  the 
Sovereign  of  France ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  would  be  more  ready  to  coft- 
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lesce  with  him  than  to  ally  themselves 
cordially  with  a  govorament  which 
they  had  spoken  of  in  public  in  such  un- 
exampled terms  of  contempt.  In  this 
calculation,  however,  he  was  deceived. 
Wrong-headed  as  Lord  John  Rusoell 
is,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  would, 
for  one  moment,  have  allowed  himself 
to  become  a  consenting  party  to  such 
a  fla^tious  transaction  as  the  partition 
of  Turkey :  and  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  Lord  Palmerston,  whose 
exclusion,  through  short-sighted  jeal- 
ousy, from  the  Foreign  Ofiice  at  that 
particular  time,  we  must  regard  as  a 
national  misfortune.  But  that  matters 
not  In  the  consideration  of  the  point 
before  us.  Both  circumstance  and 
time  concur  to  show  that  it  was  the 
accession  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  to 
power,  and  the  unwarrantable  lan- 
guage used  by  some  of  its  members 
towards  the  Emperor  of  France,  that 
encouraged  the  Czar  to  bring  forward, 
and  to  put  into  shape,  the  project 
whksh,  no  doubt,  he  had  long  enter- 
tained, but  which  could  not  be  pre- 
viously pursued  for  the  want  of  a 
fitting  opportunity. 

^  Wo  regard,  therefore,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  Bri- 
tain as  the  event  which  directly  led 
to  the  original  overture — ^the  hopes  of 
the  Czar  being  founded  upon  the 
political  connections  and  understood 
tendencies  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  also 
on  tlie  declared  aversion  of  some  of 
his  colleagues  to  the  head  of  the 
French  Government  But  for  the  for- 
mation of  that  Ministry  the  designs  of 
Russia  upon  Turkey  would  have  been 
postponed. 

We  have  already  commented  upon 
the  course  which  was  pursued  by  the 
Ministry  from  the  time  when  they 
were  apprised  of  the  designs  of  the 
Czar,  down  to  that  when  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalities  were  invaded.' 
We  have  expressed  our  opinion  that 
a  serious  remonstrance,  coupled  with 
a  plain  intimation  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  permit  an  occupation  of  the 
Turkish  territory,  would  have  sufficed 
during  the  earlier  part  of  last  year, 
and  before  any  overt  step  was  taken, 
to  have  deterred  the  Czar  from  pro- 
ceeding with  hia  project  We  ground 
that  view  upon  the  policy  which  has 
been  invariably  pursued  by  Russia— 
whbh  is  to  bully  and  ci^ole,  not  to 


fight    Let  ua  grant  that  the  pomea- 
aion  of  Constantinople  ia  the  dariing 
project  of  the  Czar — ^let  ua  grant  that, 
in  order  to  attain    it,  he  would  run 
considerable  risk,  and  aubmit  to  ex- 
traordinary sacrificoa ;     atiU    we    are 
of  ophiion  that  had    he  been  aware, 
before    utterly   cotDmitting     himself, 
that  he  would  be  opposed  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Britain  and  France,  he 
never  would  have   plunged   into  the 
contest    See  what  he   riska.     First, 
the  annihilation  of  hia  fleeta,  both  in 
the  Baltic  and  in  the  Black  Sea,  for 
he  can  hardly  hope  to  contend  with 
Britain  and  France  upon  the  watera^ 
Next,  the  derangement  and  stoppage 
of  trade,  po  vital  to  the  real  interests 
of  Russia,  and  equivalent  to  a  sen- 
tence of  bankruptcy  against  many  of 
her  nobles  and  merchanta,  who  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  amount  and 
continuance  of  their  exports.    Then 
there  are  the  chances  of  insurrection 
in  Poland,  and  revolt  in  Finland ;  and 
the  certainty  that  Russia,  if  worsted, 
will  be  so  dismembered  aa  to  prevent 
her  from  again  disturbing^  the  peace 
of  Europe.    These  are  very  serious 
considerations ;  and  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  Czar,  great  as  his  appetite  un- 
doubtedly is  for  appropriation,  would 
rather  have    foregone    his    purposes 
upon  Turkey,  than   have  proceeded 
had  he  believed  that  the  two  Western 
powers  would  be  firm  and  united  in 
their  resistance.    Indeed,  singular  as 
it  may  appear,  we  are  about  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  for  which  no  one  coun- 
try in  Europe  is  desirous.      Britain, 
with  her  eight  hundred  milliona  of 
debt,  is  by  no  means  desirous  to  in- 
crease the  burden  of  taxation,  or  to 
imperil  or  impede  that  commerce  to 
which  she  owes  so  much  of  her  great- 
ness.   In  like  manner  France  has  no 
interest  to  go  to  war,  for  she  also  is 
heavily   buraened,   and   the    present 
Emperor  has  nothing  so  much  at  heart 
as  to  restore  the  state  of  the  finances. 
Austria  has  anything  but  an  interest 
that  war  should   take  place,  for  fa 
that  event,  if  she  tokos  the  side  of 
Russia,    there     will    be    immediate 
insurrection    both   in    Hungary  &od 
Lombordy ;  and  if  she  takes  the  other 
aide,  she  must  quarrel  with  a  very  old 
partner  in  iniquity.    Prussia  has  no 
interest,  for  the  age  of  subsidies  has 
gone  by,  and  she  is  likely  to  snfier  to 
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ivhichever  side  she  adheres;  bat  most 
enpecially  if  she  adopts  the  cause  of 
Raasis.  Neutral  she  cannot  remain. 
We  need  not  say  that  Turkey,  the 
state  which  is  attacked,  does  not  de- 
sire war ;  and  we  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  Czar,  were  he  not 
committed  so  deeply,  would  bo  glad 
to  withdraw  his  pretensions.  Now, 
ivho  suffered  him  to  commit  himself 
so  deeply  ]  We  answer,  the  Coalition 
Ministry. 

Had  they  been  of  one  accord  amonff 
themselves,  nothing  of  this  kind  would 
have  happened.  If  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  been  sole  and  supreme  master  in 
his  Cabinet,  it  is  possible  that  Russia 
might  have  suceeded  in  acquiring  a 
protectorate  over  Turkey.  The  Sultan 
could  hardly  have  attempted  to  resist 
without  powerful  European  aid;  and 
France,  had  she  found  Britain  luke- 
warm or  indifferent,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  come  forward  as  the  defender 
of  the  balance  of  power  without  a 
single  ally.  No  doubt,  had  this  oc* 
curred,  it  would  have  given  Russia  a 
most  dangerous  preponderance  in 
Europe,  and  probably  necessitated  a 
future  struggle ;  but,  m  the  mean  time, 
there  would  have  been  no  war.  Had 
the  Cabinet  been  under  the  guidance 
of  Palmerston  or  Russell,  the  first 
advances  of  the  Emperor,  if  made  at 
all,  would  have  been  met  by  a  distinct 
and  peremptory  refusal,  and  by  a 
threat  which  would  have  effectually 
deterred  him  from  moving  a  step 
further.  But  unfortunately  —  roost 
unfortunately  for  us,  and  for  our  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  general  peace  of 
Europe,  this  \b  not  sl  united  Cabinet. 
It  is  a  congregation  of  men  holding 
totally  opposite  opinions — ^bred  up  in 
adverse  schools— ^hering  to  antago- 
nistlcal  traditions — ^mfluenced  by  jeal- 
ousy among  themselves — and  unable, 
upon  any  one  important  point,  whether 
it  relates  to  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
to  arrive  at  a  common  conclusion. 
Take  the  case  now  before  us.  But 
for  Palmerston  and  Russell,  and  their 
other  adherents  in  the  Cabinet,  Lord 
Aberdeen  might  have  established  the 
principle  of  non-interference  between 
Russia  and  Turkey — and  there  would 
have  been  no  war.  But  for  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  his  adherents,  Palmerston 
and  Russell  mifht  have  checked  the  de- 
signs and  met  the  overtures  of  the  Czar, 


by  declaring  at  onc^  that  they  would 
not  suffer  him  to  send  a  single  soldier 
across  the  Pruth,  and  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  design,  they  would  invite 
the  co-operation  of  France,  and  de- 
fend Turkey  to  the  uttermost — and 
in  that  case  also  there  would  have 
been  no  war.  But  the  Cabinet  was 
split  into  two,  if  not  three,  parties; 
and  the  adoption  of  a  middle  course, 
of  feeble  dissuasion,  unaccompanied 
by  any  hint  of  ulterior  consequences, 
but  rather  couched  in  terms  of  ex- 
treme and  unworthy  subserviency,  de- 
ceived the  Czar,  encouraged  him  to 
proceed,-Huid  now  war  U  all  but  de- 
clared, and  our  fleet  is  riding  in  the 
Baltic  We  have  approached  the 
subject  in  anything  but  a  party  spirit 
—we  have  perused  the  correspondence, 
recently  published,  over  and  over 
again,  in  tlie  hope  that  wo  might 
gather  from  it  a  jastification  of  the 
course  which  the  British  Ministry  haa 
pursued — ^but  we  are  unable  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  except  this,  that  but 
for  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ca- 
binet, the  ambitious  schemes  of  Russia 
would  not  have  been  developed;  and 
that,  but  for  its  continuance  and  in- 
ternal divisions,  those  schemes  would 
have  been  effectually  checked.  In 
plain  language,  had  it  not  been 
determined  by  a  secret  cabal  that 
Lord  Derby's  Government  should  be 
overthrown  by  the  most  extraordinary 
combination  of  parties  ever  known  in 
this  country,  there  would  have  been 
no  war;  and  it  is  right  that  the 
country  should  know  to  whom  thev 
are  indebted  for  the  burdens  which 
are  now  to  be  imposed  upon  us. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  princinlo 
upon  which  the  war  proceeds.  We 
think  it  full  time  that  the  grasjunff 
ambition,  insidious  progress,  and 
inordinate  arrogance  of  Russia  should 
receive  a  check.  It  is  to  us  matter  of 
pride  and  congratulation  to  know  thai, 
in  the  coming  struggle,  tiie  colours  of 
Britam  and  France  will  be  displayed 
side  by  side.  But  we  detent  war,  for 
its  own  sake,  as  fervently  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Peace  Society  can  do,  and 
we  are  perfectly  alive  to  the  awful  con- 
sequences which  it  entails.  What  we 
wish  is,  that  the  public  should  not 
misapprehend  the  real  cause  of  the 
present  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
That  it  originally  arose  from  the  ex- 
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Orbifant  ambition  of  the  Czar,  is  be- 
yond all  qneation;  bat  ambition  can 
be  controlled,  and,  fortunately,  the 
Czar  18  not  yet  master  of  the  universe. 
Nay,  he  is  not  yet  master  of  Europe ; 
for  although,  by  spoliation  and  ab- 
sorption, he  has  secured  to  himself  a 
vast  extent  of  territory  to  which  he 
had  no  patrimonial  claim;  and  al- 
though he  exercises  a  great  influence 
over  States  which,  in  former  times, 
have  acquired  accretions  by  unprin- 
cipled subserviency  to  his  house,  he 
has  yet  to  encounter  the  exerted  power 
and  civilisation  of  the  West  Had 
our  Cabinet  been  united,  and  tnie  to 
their  trust,  that  encounter  might  have 
becm  avoided.  But  it  was  not  so. 
Some  of  them  were  Russian,  and 
some  anti-Russian  in  their  views, 
principles,  and  antecedents;  and  so, 
in  consequence  of  having  a  Coalition 
Ministry,  which,  after  being  warned  of 
the  designs  of  Russia,  ogregiously 
bungled  our  finance,  and  leit  us  vrith 
a  prospect  of  a  deficit,  we  are  to  be 


foreed  into  a  war  of  wliidi  no  i 
foresee  the  issue. 

Let  tliose  who  shudder  at  the  e«st, 
at  least  know  to  whom  the  cost  is  due. 
We  are  now  paying,  and  are  likely 
to  pay  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for 
the  privilege  of  having  a  CoAiitMu 
Ministry.  But  we  submit,  that  the 
continuance  of  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment is  not  desirable.  We  have 
shown,  in  ro^rd  to  foreign  affinra, 
and  from  evidence  which  cannot  be 
gainsayed,  what  are  its  results;  we 
could  show,  if  space  allowed  ns,  its 
results  upon  domestic  legislatioii. 
But  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  leaser 
topics  now.  We  have,  as  yet,  bat 
touched  upon  a  port  of  the  expedSency 
of  coalition;  and  our  deliberate  con- 
clusion is.  that  to  the  fact  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Coalition  Ministry  we 
must  attribute  the  development  of 
the  schemes  of  Russia,  and  to  its  ex- 
traordinary vacillation  and  want  of 
concert  the  catastrophe  of  a  Europeaa 
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TBB    OXFORD    REFORM    BILL. 


05  Friday  nigbt,  April  2,  1854 — 
or  rather  at  half-past  one  on  the 
Saturday  morning — there  passed  to 
its  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  represented  at  that  time 
by  twenty-four  members,  a  Bill  "to 
make  further  provision  for  the  good 
government  and  extension  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.*'  A  measure,  de- 
clared by  her  Majesty's  Government 
so  important  as  to  demand  their  care- 
ful deliberation — ^heralded  by  its  pro- 
moters as  a  new  charter  of  intellectual 
liberty  for  England— denounced  by  its 
opponents  as  unconstitutional  and  ille- 
gal— appears  to  have  commanded,  at 
this  crisis  of  its  parliamentary  exist- 
ence, as  little  of  the  attention'  of  the 
House  as  if  it  had  been  a  Welsh  high- 
way act  or  an  Irish  grievance.  True, 
the  debate  occupied  its  fair  share  of  the 
time  of  the  Commons,  and  filled  its 
due  number  of  columns  in  the  morn- 
ing papers.  If  the  reporters  as  well 
as  the  speakers  found  themselves  oc- 
casionally upon  rather  difficult  ground 
— making  some  trifling  confusion  be- 
tween "  Students"  and  "  Tutors,"  and 
leaving  out  here  and  there  a  negative 
which  must  have  rather  confused  their 
non-academical  readers  —  such  little 
inaccuracies  are  neither  surprising  nor 
important  in  a  debate  in  which  almost 
every  speaker  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  to  assure  his  hearers,  such  as 
ho  had,  that  he  meant  nothing — at  all 
events,  that  he  did  not  mean  what  he 
said,  still  less  what  he  might  have 
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said  on  soQie  previous  occasion ;  where 
the  repiited  parents  of  the  bill.  Lord 
John  KusseU  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  were  rather  its  apo- 
logists than  its  advocates,  promising 
amendments  even  before  they  were 
proposed;  while  Mr.  filackett,  as  the 
organ  of  the  "root-and-branch"  men, 
puzzling  himself  how  to  deal  with  the 
sop  thrown  to  him  and  his  party- 
sweet  to  the  taste  but  far  from  satis- 
fying— tendered  his  best  thanks  for  a 
measure  which  ho  concluded  by  saying 
"  the  Liberal  members  of  that  House 
could  never  adopt." 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  an  apathy 
in  the  public  mind  upon  this  great 
question  which  has  reacted  upon  its 
representatives.  The  University  Com- 
mission, as  a  political  speculation, 
has  been  a  failure,  and  the  game  of 
Academical  Reform  has  lost  much  of 
its  piqu.ancy  by  a  change  in  the 
players.  Setting  aside  the  question 
of  the  legality  of  parliamentary  inter- 
ference, it  was  found,  somewhat  to 
the  surprise  of  a  large  section  of  those 
who  had  swelled  the  cry  for  a  com- 
mission—  well-meaning,  but  ill-in- 
formed on  such  subjects — that  the 
most  active,  as  they  were  the  most 
able  university  reformers,  were  to  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  the  Uni- 
versity itself.  That  there  was  also  a 
section  to  whom  such  a  discovery  was 
a  disappointment,  we  have  little  doubt. 
At  all  events,  from  that  time  the 
public  interest  in  the  subject  appeani 
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to  have  gradually  died  away.  Visible 
excitement  of  men's  minds,  since  the 
issuing  of  the  Commission,  there  has 
been  none.  And  since  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Report,  when  even  the 
warmest  imagination  could  no  longer 
picture  the  goodly  revenues  of  Oxford 
transferred  to  the  London  University, 
or  handed  over  to  a  Whig  minister 
of  education,  the  extremes  of  both 
parties,  obstructive  and  destructive, 
must  have  felt  their  occupation  gone ; 
— moderate  non-academical  politicians 
beffan  to  vote  the  whole  thing  rather 
a  bore — and  the  Oxford  Blue  Booky 
of  which  more  copies  were  sold,  we 
believe,  than  of  any  similar  publica- 
tion, went  the  way  of  all  blue  books, 
and  was  see&  no  more  except  on 
Tutors*  tables.  In  no  circles,  political 
or  social,  in  town  or  country,  did 
University  Reform  become  the  topic 
of  the  day.  If  you  heard  three  people 
together  in  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject, two  at  least  were  Oxford  men. 
They,  indeed,  with  that  propensity 
charged  against  them,  with  some  truth, 
of  ^*  talking  shop,**  as  it  is  called — 
and  which,  with  deference  be  it  sakL 
in  this  large -mmded  and  Catholic 
generation,  is  betted  at  all  events  than 
talking  nonsense — ^they  "ventilated" 
the  subject  sufficiently,  each  having 
usually  some  pet  scheme  of  his  own 
for  the  regeneration  of  Alma  Mater, 
under  which,  if  you  were  to  believe 
the  author,  she  was  to  come  forth  in 
the  renewed  beauty  of  her  youth,  with- 
out  losing  aught  of  the  reverend  fea- 
tures  of  age. 

But  while  the  country  at  large  has 
been  taking  things  so  quietly,  Oxford 
herself  has  been  neither  unmoved  nor 
silent  Her  bitterest  enemies  cannot 
have  charged  her,  during  the  last  few 
months,  with  inactivity.  Schemes  of 
reform  and  extension,  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  startled  the 
most  zealous  of  the  prqgressistas,  have 
been  poured  into  the  Home  Office, 
since  this  year  began,  at  a  rate  which 
would  seem  to  have  disconcerted  even 
the  *  impassible  Palmcrston.  There 
is  not  wanting  both  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence  of  Loid  John's  present 
bill  havmg  been  ushered  into  the 
world  somewhat  in  a  hurry;  in  fact, 
there  was  some  risk  of  his  being  out- 
bid in  the  improvement  market 
Even  our  old  friends  of  the  Hebdo- 


madal Board  had  made  wonderfal 
progress  since  we  last  wrote  of  them, 
and,  as  an  unduUful  boating  under- 
graduate of  our  acquaintance  phrased 
it  to  us,  "put  on  an  awful  spurt  at 
the  end."  College  Visitors  have  been 
called  on  to  discharge  unwonted  du- 
ties; Heads  and  Fellows  have  been 
closeted  in  their  respective  common- 
rooms  for  days  together;  statutes  that 
were  before  as  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries are  recklessly  published,  wiUi 
their  owners'  new  interpretations 
thereof,  "by  command  of  her  Ma- 
jestv,"  and  may  be  bought,  together 
with  the  select  epistles  of  Palmerston 
to  his  new  familiares  in  Oxford,  for 
the  small  charge  of  one  shilling  and 
threepence;  and  Mr.  Parker's  well- 
known  counter  teems  with  pamphlets. 
Many  a  College  dignitary  appears  to 
have  had  Job's  wish  realised;  his 
enemy  has  written  a  book,  and  he,  as 
in  dut^  bound,  has  been  down  upon 
him,  m  another,  immediately.  The 
brother  Professors  of  Modem  History 
and  Hebrew,  besides  a  stout  pamphlet 
each,  have  had  a  little  private  (pub- 
lished) correspondence,  in  the  latter 
part  of  which  the  professorial  tone 
predominates  over  the  brotherly.  The 
Professor  of  Poetry  has  a  letter — 
more  poetical  than  anything  else— to 
the  Warden  of  Wadham,  who  has  not 
replied ;  not  having,  possibly,  a  poeti- 
cal taste.  Of  minor  and  anonymous 
brochures  there  are  more  than  we  care 
to  number.  From  this  category  we 
must  carefully  exempt  the  clever  ar- 
gument in  defence  of  the  private  tenure 
of  College  property  by  Mr.  Neate  of 
Oriel — himself  a  staunch  university 
reformer,  and  a  supporter  of  the 
Commission;  and  the  unanswerable 
appeal  of  Mr.  Woodgate  of  St  John's 
to  the  "  National  Faith,"  as  pledged  to 
founders  by  the  acceptance  of  their 
endowments. 

The  introducers  of  the  bill  congra- 
tulate themselves,  with  some  com- 
placency, on  the  satisfaction  witli 
which  it  has  been  received  in  Oxford. 
True,  when  Mr.  Blackett  expressed  his 
dis^st  at  the  fact  as  an  evident  proof 
of  Its  utter  inefficiency,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  hastened  to  contra- 
dict himself,  and  to  assure  his  friends 
of  ihat  party,  that  the  remonstrances 
against  it  and  been  many  and  vehe- 
ment)  and  that  it  was  by  no  means 
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such  sn  innooent  measnre  as  they 
feared.  The  truth  is,  the  feeling  of 
the  University  on  this  mat  question 
has  been  much  misunderstood,  and, 
"we  believe  not  intentionally,  misr&» 
presented.  This  b  in  itself  unfortu- 
nate, and  adds  to  the  difficulties  which 
the  world  without  suddenly  finds  be- 
setting what  seemed  at  one  time  an 
easy  and  a  popular  question:  but 
moro  unfortunate  than  all  will  it  be, 
if  the  comparative  apathy  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  arises  from  a  delusive  notion 
that  the  bill  now  before  Parliament  is 
the  advance  of  a  government  of  pro- 
gress against  an  antiquated  corpora- 
tion, fortified  with  prejudices,  and 
tenacious  of  vested  interests ;  that  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  struggle  are, 
a  growing  nation,  clamorous  for  in* 
tellectual  food,  and  a  rich  and  covet- 
ous univeraitv,  like  an  unnatural  step- 
mother, proffering  them  stones  for 
bread,  and  keeping  her  rich  gifts  for 
some  few  fiivoured  children.  For 
such  is  the  view  carefully  set  be- 
fore men's  mmds  by  those  whose 
designs  against  the  universities  of 
England  would  accept  Lord  John 
Russell's  bill,  or  even  the  bolder 
scheme  of  the  Commissioners,  as  a 
very  small  instalment  of  what  tbey 
deem  justice.  Unless  the  people  of 
England  can  be  disabused  of  this 
fidse  notion, — and  bv  the  people,  we 
beg  here  to  be  understood  to  mean 
•spociaily  those  classes  to  whom  some 
political  autliorities  restrict  the  term, 
'^the  masses" — ^unless  they  can  learn 
somewhat  more  truly  what  their 
rightful  claims  upon  their  national 
universities  are,  and  who  are  perilling, 
and  who  defendmg  them,  and  how  far 
they  are  likely  to  be  secured  or  lost 
by  the  measures  now  in  contempla- 
tion,— they  may  only  find  out  too  late 
that  they  were  led  to  confound  friends 
witlr  foes,  and  to  cast  recklessly  from 
them  the  solid  advantages  which  wise 
and  good  men  in  days  gone  by  had 
bequeathed  them,  for  the  sake  of  a 
glittering  dream. 

Even  in  Oxford  itself,  it  seems  to 
have  been  too  much  assumed  that  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  could  be 
drawn,  placing  on  the  one  side  the 
advocate  of  progress,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  remodelling  the  constitution 
of  the  University,  and  re-distributing 
its  revenues,  at  whatever  cost;  ana 


on  the  other,  those  who  thought  they 
saw  in  every  change  a  dangerous  in- 
novation. Whereas,  in  fact,  both 
these  extreme  sections  would  at  any 
time  have  made  but  a  very  poor  show 
m  the  Convocation-house,  the  former 
especially  having  been  always  incon- 
siderable in  numbers,  and  more  noisy 
than  influential;  wMle  the  ranks  of 
the  latter,  more  open  to  argument  and 
conviction,  were  thinning  day  b^  day. 
That  the  first  were  represented  m  Her 
M^esty's  Commission  was  a  mistake 
in  Its  composition,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent Government  at  all  events  have 
begun  to  feel  the  consequences  em- 
bamssing;  it  has  furnished  weapons 
agamst  Uiem  to  the  hands  of  both 
supporters  and  opponents :  either  too 
much  was  intended,  or  too  little  has 
been  done.  The  two  great  points  on 
which  a  vast  majority  of  members  of 
Convocation,  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent,  found  themselves  united  in  a 
hostile  attitude  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  were,  first,  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  Parliament  to  inter- 
fere at  all ;  and,  secondly,  the  animiu 
of  the  Commission.  As  to  the  neces- 
sity for  practical  reforms,  for  re- 
arranging some  ^f  the  maehmery  of 
university  education,  and  extending 
its  basis, — ^this  had  for  years  impressed 
itself  upon  most  thinking  minds, — had 
at  least  received  a  formal  acknow- 
ledgment at  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  so  long  ago 
as  1846,  and  had  been  elaborately,  if 
not  wisely,  dealt  with  in  the  new  Ex- 
amination Statute  of  1850;  a  measure 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
tendencies,  could  not  be  charged  with 
narrowness  of  prejudk;e,  and  showed, 
at  least,  much  zeal  and  pains-taking  in 
its  compilers,  and  an  honest  wish  to 
meet  the  educational  wants  of  the 
age.  The  real  difficulties — ^not  the 
faults — of  Oxford  were,  that  she  was 
fettered  by  a  code  of  Caroline  Statutes 
whk^h  checked  her  attempts  to  take  a 
freer  attitude,  and  a  form  of  local 
government  which  was  the  very  re- 
verse of  representative.  Had  some 
friendly  ministry  given  her  the  power, 
as  she  had  the  will,  to  rid  herself  of 
these  mcnmbninces,  we  should  hav- 
had  a  measure  of  reform  and  exten- 
sion—we are  not  afraid  of  the  words 
— not  perhaps  so  showy  snd  sweeping 
as  the  present,  but  much  better  eoiif- 
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ndered,  and  therefore  more  really  efiec- 
tual.  No  one  can  have  read  the  evi- 
dence laid  before  the  Hebdomadal 
Committee,  and  the  Tutors'  Associa- 
tion, and  considered  the  various  sug- 
gestions there  embodied,  from  men  of 
very  different  mmds,  sometimes  widely 
at  variance  with  each  other,  but  abnost 
always  thoughtful  and  fairly  argued, 
without  feeling  that  wo  have  there  the 
only  materials  out  of  which  any  whole- 
some scheme  for  the  "good  govern- 
ment'' of  Oxford  is  to  be  uuilt,  and  can 
there  trace  the  hands  best  fitted  to  com- 
bine them.  And  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  bill  now  before 
Parliament  is,  that  its  authors  have 
borrowed  from  this  legitimate  source 
tiieir  best  enactments. 

To  the  Tutors'  Association,  indeed, 
especially,  Oxford  will  hereafter  in  anv 
event  confess  herself  much  indebted. 
Numbering  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  tlie 
most  able  and  active  college  and  pri- 
vate tutors — men  of  all  shades  of 
party — ^practically  acquainted  with  the 
real  wants  and  difficulties  both  of  Col- 
lege authorities  and  undergraduates, 
and  conscientiously  desirous  of  re- 
medying them — ^they  took  upon  them- 
selves, not  without  feme  obloquy,  an 
anomalous  and  quite  unrecognised 
position  in  the  University, — ^that  of  a 
voluntary  and  independent  legislative 
body,  and  supplied  for  a  time,  in  this 
irregular  manner,  the  defects  of  the 
academical  constitution.  By  this 
gentle  pressure  from  without,  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  were  made  aware 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and 
were  brought  to  act  somewhat  more 
in  harmony  with  it.  To  them  we  owe 
the  changes  of  ISdO—^hanges  which, 
we  say  again,  in  many  important  fea^ 
tures  we  cannot  thinic  improvements, 
and  which  we  quote  only  in  evidence 
of  a  progressive  tendency.  To  them 
we  shall  owe  almost  all  that  is  valu- 
able in  the  Government  measure  of 
1854. 

For  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  bill 
now  introduced  by  Government  is  the 
scheme  of  her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners. The  spirit  which  dictated 
their  Report  peeps  oul,  indeed,  here 
and  there,  in  some  of  its  most  objec- 
tionable enactments;  but,  on  the 
whole,  their  ponderous  blue  folio  has 
contributed  much  less  than  the  four 
modest  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Tu^. 


tors*  Association;  and  when  thoae 
important  modifications  diall  luiTe 
been  made  in  it,  either  in  committee 
or  in  the  Upper  House— without  which 
this  measure  can  never  become  the 
law  of  England — ^it  will  be  difiiciilt  for 
the  late  commissioners  to  recognise, 
in  its  altered  features,  the  rickety 
and  unpleasant-looking  ofiispring'  of 
their  own  incubations.  Thdr  sole 
representative  in  the  newly-proposed 
Commission,  if  he  ever  takes  hie  seat 
in  the  altered  company  in  which  he 
must  be  rather  surprised  to  find  him- 
self, will  be  called  upon  to  administer 
an  act  of  a  character  widely  difiTerent 
from  the  recommendations  which  re- 
ceived his  signature  in  April,  1852. 
And  before  we  briefly  discuss  the  oh- 
jections,  l)oth  of  principle  and  detail, 
against  the  bill  as  it  stands,  we  would 
first  of  all  draw  our  readers'  attention 
to  these  points  of  difference. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' scheme  was,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  Professoriate.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  professors  was  to  be  the 
remedy  for  all  shortcommgs  in  the 
way  of  education;  a  government  by 
professors  was  to  close  all  mouths 
which  were  complaining  of  the  powers 
that  be,  and  demandbg  reprehenta- 
tion ;  college  revenues,  applied  to  ih» 
liberal  support  of  professors,  could  no 
longer  excite  the  envy,  or  awake  the 
rapacity  of  reformern,  but  must  be 
held  to  have  been  at  last  applied  to 
their  rightful  uses;  examiners,  ap- 
pointed by  professors,  were  at  last  to 
achieve  the  difficult  task  of  satisfying 
every  candidate;  to  be  a  professor 
was  to  be  all  that  man  ought  to  bo--- 
a  guarantee  amply  sufficient  for  reli- 
gion, learning,  and  energy — an  office 
which  could  teach  independently  of 
vulgar  details  of  actual'  instniction, 
diffusing  scholarship  through  the  Uni- 
versity Dy  its  mere  presence— 

^  Diveg^  •!  Butor  bonus,  et  Bolas  formoflus,  et 
est  rex." 

Where  this  new  race  of  more  than 
mortal  teachers  was  to  spring  from, 
was  a  point  for  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  Commissioners  made 
no  provision ;  but  as  to  their  mode  of 
appointment  there  was  no  diiiienlty 
whatever.  All  newly-created  chain 
(pretty  comfortable  berths,  too)  were 
to  be    filled  with   nominees  of  the 
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Crown — in  i^ainer  words,  of  a  future 
minister  of  public  education, — ^for  ,we 
should  have  soon  found  that  office 
even  more  necessary  than  a  secretary 
at  war, — and  these,  with  such  as  were 
already  subject  to  the  same  appoint- 
ment, would  havo  had  an  absolute 
majority  in  the  remodelled  House  of 
Congregation.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  tho  only  mode  in  which,  if  the 
Commissioners  should  have  had  their 
"mil,  "Oxford  would  have  been  gra^ 
dually  converted  into  a  national  gym- 
nasium  under  Government  superinten- 
dence, and  at  the  same  time  a  gigantic 
field  of  patronage.  They  did  not,  in- 
deed, go  so  far  as  to  recommend,  be- 
cause in  their  delicate  consideration 
for  the  feelmga  of  others  they  thought 
it  might  be  '*  distasteful"  to  the 
societies  themselves,  but  they  evi* 
dently  entertained  with  favour  Mr. 
Senior's  cool  proposition,*  that  •*  the 
power  of  selection  of  Heads  of  Houses 
should  be  given  to  the  Crown,  imder 
the  advice  of  the  prime  minister." 
And  in  Recommendation  44  we  have 
the  first  step  miade  towards  it — that 
the  election  to  these  offices  should,  if 
possibky  be  left  to  the  Fellows  of  Col- 
leges ;  but  that  in  case  abuses  in  these 
elections  should  continue,  provision 
to  abate  them  should  be  made  by  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  election.  To 
what  this  subUe  proviso  might  have 
led,  and  was  intended  to  li»d,  it  re- 
quires no  peculiar  spirit  of  divination 
to  foresee.  Again,  the  staflf  of  pro- 
fessors and  the  ''Crown,''  indirectly 
through  these  its  nominees,  was  by 
the  Commissioners'  scheme  to  have 
the  control  of  the  studies,  and  the 
sole  appointment  of  the  public  exa- 
miners, although  on  this  latter  head 
not  a  tittle  of  evidence  went  to  show 
that  the  present  mode  of  nomination 
(by  the  vice-chancellor,  as  represent- 
ing the  governing  body,  and  by  the 
two  proctors,  as  representing  the 
Masters  of  Arts  collectively)  bad  in 
any  instance  been  abused ;  it  being  a 
truth  60  notorious,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  University,  that  we  have  rather 
taken  it  for  granted  than  given  it  its 
due  weight  as  the  highest  of  all  testi- 


monies, in  favour  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, that  whatever  disappointment 
there  may  havo  often  been  amongst 
the  candidates  for  honours,  tho  honesty 
and  integrity  of  the  award  has  never 
been  questioned  for  a  moment. 

These  features,  then,  at  all  events, 
are  not  reproduced  in  the  bill  of  1854. 
Another  pet  idea  of  the  Commission- 
ers, which  they  may  claim  exclusively 
as  their  own — ^for  very  few  of  their 
own  chosen  witnesses  in  Oxford  ap- 
proved it,  and  those  somewhat  hesitat- 
ingly, and  with  awkward  apologies — 
was  that  of  unattached  students,  \vho 
were  to  be  the  great  means  of  increas- 
ing the  numbers,  and  new-leavening 
the  morality  of  Oxford.  Whether  thfe 
wild  project  fell  before  the  grave  and 
loving  Christian  arguments  of  Dr.  Po- 
.sey,t  the  quiet  irony  of  Mr.  Gordon,! 
or  the  bitter  but  amusing  sarcasms  of 
the  Quarterly  Review^  it  is  certain  that 
it  has  found  no  favour  m  the  eyes  of 
our  present  university  reformers.  The 
**  inaependent  monads"  have  van- 
ished. 

So  it  has  fared  again,  with  that 
sweeping  clause  in  the  Commissioners' 
Recommendations  (32),  that  *'  all  per- 
sons elected  to  Fellowships  should  be 
released  from  all  restrictions  on  the 
tenure  of  their  Fellowships  arising 
from  the  obligation  to  enter  into  holy 
orders,"  which,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  abolition  of  all  re- 
ligious tests  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  and  the  last-named  provi- 
sion for  a  large  class  of  studente  who 
would  have  been  as  far  as  possible  re- 
moved from  relidous  influences,  with 
their  confessed  longmg  to  tread  the 
forbidden  ground  of  the  admissioB  of 
Dissenters,  clearly  showed  their  ob- 
ject to  be  the  severance  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  much  as  possible  from  the 
Church;  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
the  whole  education  of  the  place  out 
of  the  Church's  hands— for  the  theo- 
logical as  well  as  other  studies  were 
to  be  **  supervised"  by  the  profes- 
sors;}— and  the  fhture  admission, 
not  only  to  degrees,  be  it  remembered, 
which  is  the  only  right  openly  claimed 
at  present,  but  to  the  emoluments  and 


'  EUe  why  <]^uote  that  gentleman's  evidence  in  full !— See  Report,  p.  188. 
\  See  his  evidence  appended  to  Hebdomadal  Committee's  Bef)ort^  p.  74.. 
;  Evidence^  p.  187.  §  See  Recommendation  18. 
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the  dignities  of  our  old  religioas  foun- 
dationa,  of  men  of  any  religion,  or  of  no 
religion  at  all.  It  is  truo  that  even 
the  small  amount  of  change  proposed 
in  this  direction  by  clause  xxxiv.  of  the 
present  measure,  forces  upon  us  un- 
pleasant suspicions,  and  seems  found- 
ed upon  no  better  reason  than  that 
some  Fellows  of  colleges  in  Oxford  are 
impatient  of  the  restrictions,  or  forget- 
ful of  the  professed  objects,  under  which 
and  for  which  they  were  elected ;  still, 
practically,  it  is  admitted  it  would  not 
tend  materially  to  secularise  the  tone 
of  the  colleges,  or  weaken  the  clerical 
element  in  uie  University  generally. 

These  disagreeably  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  report  of  1852  will  not 
be  found  in  the  bill  of  1854.  Other 
minor  points  there  are,  in  which  the 
views  of  the  Commissioners  have  been 
set  aside,  in  deference,  as  we  may  hope, 
to  the  deliberately-expressed  opinions 
of  the  University.  The  abolition  of 
the  distinctive  ranks  of  nobleman  and 
gentleman-conomoner,  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  popular  reformer,  but 
proved  to  be  at  least  harmless,  and 
probably  beneficial  in  practice,  has 
not  been  insisted  on;  a  light  straw, 
perhaps,  yet  serving  as  some  indication 
of  the  setting  of  the  reform  •  current 
just  at  present  The  general  matricu- 
lation exammation,  from  which  such 
benefit  was  hoped  to  the  general 
standard  of  scholarship  at  entrance-^ 
often  it  must  be  confessed  very  low — 
a  point  in  which  we  are  not  sure  but 
that  the  Conunisaioners  were  in  the 
right  by  accident,  this  too  we  hear 
no  more  of,  it  would  seem  in  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  the  University.* 
And  even  in  the  great  question  of  the 
throwing  open  the  foundations,  the 
clauses  of  the  proposed  act,  though, 
as  we  shall  be  prepared  to  show  pre- 
sentiy,  utterly  indefensible,  whether 
on  the  ground  of  justice  or  expediency, 
are  yet  not  so  sweepingly  destructive 
as  Recommendation  40  of  the  Ck>m- 
miaaioners'  Report 

There  is  another  point  too,  the  great 
difficulty  and  the  great  evil,  as  we 
thmk,  not  of  the  Oxford  system,  for 
the  system  itself  does  not  recognise 
it,  but  of  Oxford  practice,  which, 
as  the  bill  would  surely  have  been 
powerless  to  deal  with  effectually,  its 


promoters  have  periiaps  done  wiaelj 
m  not  dealing  vnth  at  all.    Of  private 
tuition,  witii  the  expenses  which    it 
involves,  the  idleness   which  it    en- 
courages, the  specious  pretexts  under 
which  it  has  gradually  woimed  its  way 
into  a  sort  of  quasi-official  existence, 
and  is  fast  sapping  all  university  and 
collegiate  education  as  such,  and  sub- 
stituting the  flimsy  trickery  of  "cram" 
for  the  sound  and  wholesome  scholar- 
ship of  other  days, — ^we  have  expressed 
our  opinion  elsewhere  in  no  measured 
terms.!    And  we  are  thankful  to  m 
Lord  John,  or  Palmerston,  or  our  own 
clever  and,  as  he  assures  us,  affisctionate 
representative,— 'WMchever  we  are  to 
thank  for  such  benefits,  for  none  of 
these  gentiemen  seem  over  anxious  to 
take  the  credit  of  their  good  deeds, — 
that  they  have  left  this  question,  at 
all  events,  for  the  Univerdty  to  deal 
with  it  at  its  own  discretion.     The 
private  tutors,  we  rejoice  to  say,  are 
not  recognised  as  yet,  even  in  name, 
by  act  of  Parliament    If  we  have  no 
**  enabling  powers*'  to  get  rid  of  them, 
they  are  at  least  not  forced  upon  us  by 
**  extraneous  autiiority."     The  Com- 
missioners themselves  found  them  a 
ticklish  subject  to  handle ;  they  took 
them  up  unwillingly,  apologised  for 
them   in   a  deprecating    manner   as 
being  ugly  but  useful,  and  were  glad 
to  let  them  go.    It  was  not  the  only 
point  upon  wlucb,  for  excellent  rea- 
sons, thej  were  compelled  to  difier 
from  theur  own  witnesses.      Chuse 
xxxvi.  1,  is,  we  hope,  specially  in- 
tended to  ignore    them  as  lawfully 
**  engaged  in  the  tuition  or  discipline 
of  the   said   University.**     And  as- 
suredly '^a  heavy  blow  and  a  great 
discouragement**  is  dealt  out  to  their 
present  occupation  in  the  wide  powers 
given  'to  open  private  halls;    whilst, 
at  the  same   time,  we  are  glad  to 
thmk  it  opens  a  legitimate  neld  of 
usefulness,  and,  we  hope,  emolument, 
to  the  many  talented  and  excellent 
men  so  employed ;  for  it  is  aflainst  the 
whole  system  of  private  tuition  that 
our  strictures  are  directed,  and  not  the 
individuals  who  are  forced  to  take  a 
false  position  by  its  general  preva- 
lence.   It  is  the  more  necessaiy  to 
draw  public  attention  to  this  prndent 
omission  in  the  bill,  because  already 


•  Hebdomadal  Report,  p.  11.        f  BlaekwootTi  Jfaffogine,  Nov.  1858,  pi  fi64. 
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voices  are  raised  in  complaint  against 
it.  Tills  body  is  too  numerous  and 
too  influential  not  to  have  its  ora^ns 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House.  The 
fluent  Mr.  Byng,  representing  one 
phase  of  young  Oxford,  takes  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  claiming  for 
them  their  share  in  the  new  represen- 
tation ;*  and  it  would  be  very  hard  if 
they  had  not  their  champon  among 
the  pamphleteers.  We  only  trust  that 
no  parliamentary  friend,  by  some  in- 
finenious  insertion  of  words,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  establish  a  new  reading  of 
the  aforesaid  clause  in  their  favour. 
So  much  for  the  evil  which  this  bill 
might  have  proposed  to  do,  and  which 
it  hBA  happily  left  undone.  These  are 
its  virtues  of  omission ;  it  has  also  its 
mns.  If  it  has  sometimes  firmly  re- 
sbted  the  mischievous  proposals  of  the 
Commissioners,  it  has  in  no  case  had 
the  courage  to  take  a  bold  line  of  its 
own.  One  measure  of  practical  re- 
form which  would  have  trenched  upon 
no  rights,  and  violated  no  principle, 
and  uierefore,  perhi^s,  was  not  sufli- 
dently  telling  to  recommend  itself  to 
the  Commissioners — ^but  which  the 
public  would  have  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged, and  which  the  University 
could  hardly  have  objected  to — ^was 
the  removal  of  the  inconvenient  fic- 
tion, which  demands  four  years  for 
the  first  degree,  whilst,  in  the  thirteenth 
term,  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year, 
the  final  examination  may  be,  and 
often  is,  piused,  not  only  with  suc- 
eess,  but  with  honour.  We  are  not 
arguing,  it  must  be  remembered,  for 
an  actual  shortening  (unless  it  were 
by  the  odd  thirteenth  term)  the 
academical  course,  which  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  in  re^rd- 
ing  as  an  evil ;  but  merely  for  insist- 
mg,  in  the  case  of  all  pass-men,  that 
the  period  which  is  now  the  minimum 
should  also  be  the  maximum  of  their 
university  course,  and  that  the  ab- 
surd and  expensive  anomaly  of  "  grace 
terms"  should  be  altogether  done 
away  with.    Wo  will  not  trouble  our 


readers  again  with  the  arguments  on 
this  subject  whiqh  we  have  used  be- 
fore ;t  but  we  must  confess  the  dis- 
appointment with  which  we  have 
looked  in  vain  through  the  Reports, 
both  of  the  Hebdomadal  and  of  the 
Tutors*  Committee,  and  find  this  most 
simple  and  convenient  re-arrangement, 
—change  it  can  hardly  be  ^led — 
either  wholly  overlooked,  or  only 
noticed  to  be  dismissed  without  con- 
sideration. It  is  totally  distinct  in 
principle  from  the  12th  Reconunen- 
dation  of  the  Commissioners,  '^that, 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  course, 
students  should  be  left  free  to  devote 
themselves  to  some  special  branch  or 
branches  of  study" — ^which,  of  course, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  tlum  a  post- 
ponement of  classical  literature,  to 
what  is  popularly  called  '*  Useful 
Knowledge,"  against  which  we  should 
assuredly  protest  as  strongly  as  any 
of  the  Oxford  witnesses;  three  clear 
years  of  four  terms  each,  all  strictly 
kept,  would  save  undergraduates 
some  expense,  much  indecision  and 
confusion  as  to  when  they  shall  go  up, 
would  be  easier  understood  by  t£e 
public  generally,  and  would  not  in- 
volve the  sacrifice  of  a  smgle  hour  of 
classical  training, — nay,  in  connection 
with  one  little  improvement  to  be 
mentioned  presently,  might  allow 
more  time  to  be  really  devoted  to  it 
than  at  present  We  are  |^  to  re- 
cognise the  **  consent,  though  wi^ 
great  doubts  of  its  expediency,"^  to 
this  view  of  one  of  the  most  r^,  be- 
muse one  of  the  most  cautious  and 
moderate  reformers  in  the  University. 
And  we  still  entertain  some  confidence 
that  it  is  a  principle  which  must  find 
its  way  into  a  well-digested  scheme 
of  collegiate  reform,  whenever  we  have 
one. 

Another  measure  which  we  had 
hoped  to  have  seen  suggested  by  the 
bill,  important  as  it  certainly  is  to  the 
**good  government"  of  Oxford — ^but 
on  whiim  we  are  sorry  to  find  both 
the  Oxford  committees  rigidly  sHent— 


*  "  A  body  of  men  as  accompliBhed  and  as  industrious  [as  the  professors],  and 
to  whom  he  would  wish  to  tender  his  most  earnest  feelings  of  gratitude  and  re- 
spect—he referred  to  the  private  tutors  of  the  University — ^for  he  could  not  help 
lioping  that  some  from  among  that  body  would  be  chosen  to  assist  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ozford."-*Speeoh  on  the  second  reading,  April  2. 
JBiaehoowFi  Magimne,  December,  1858,  n.  697. 
Hebdomadal  Report— Mr.  Gordon's  Sviaence^  p.  202. 
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18  tho  shortoniDgf  of  the  long  vncation. 
On  this  subject^  necessarily  a  distaste- 
ful one  to  college  Tutors,  we  have 
already,  in  a  previous  article,  spoken 
at  some  length,  and  nothing  has  been 
written  or  said  to  shake  in  the  slight- 
est degree  our  strong  opinion  of  its 
desirability.  In  all  the  evidence 
which  has  been  sought  or  volunteered 
by  the  Tutors,  this  point  has  been 
studiously,  as  it  seems,  avoided.  Only 
Sir  F.  Rogers,  (who  is  not  a  Tutor,) 
foUows  us  in  pressing  this,  as  he  also 
confesses,  *^  unpalatable  suggestion."* 
He  sees  in  it,  as  we  do,  the  simplest 
means  of  shortening  the  time  of  a  gen- 
eral university  education,  without  in 
the  least  impairing  its  efficiency. 
Exeter  College,  also,  in  the  abstract  of 
proposed  chiuiges  in  its  statutes,  for- 
waraed  to  the  Home  Office,  Feb.  1, 
1854,  has  set  a  solitary  example  of 
endeavouring  to  reclaim  to  collegiate 
study  some  portion  of  that  pleasant 
but  not  very  profitable  four  months 
during  which  Alma  Mater  usually 
turns  her  children  out  of  doors;  *<It 
18  proposed  that  t  Tutor  or  Fellow  re- 
side curing  the  greater  part  of  the 
long  vacation,  to  enable  undergra- 
duates to  reside  there  for  the  purpose 
of  study."  In  these  few  lines  we 
gladly  hail  one  of  those  just  and  sen- 
sible reforms  in  which  Exeter  does 
not  now  for  the  first  time  take  ihe 
lead, — ^which  are  overiooked  because 
Ihey  are  so  simple  in  themselves,  and 
BO  'plainly  within  the  reach  of  every 
college,  but  which,  when  once  seen  -in 
action,  cannot  fall  to  be  generally 
adopted. 

Such  are  the  negative  tendencies 
of  the  Government  measure,  both  for 
good  and  evil :  it  remains  to  consider 
Its  poMtive  enactments.  And  to  begin 
with  the  beginning,— that  is  to  say, 
the  heads,  who  here  for  the  last  time 
take  the  initiative.  The  Hebdomadal 
Board,  it  seems,  is  doomed.  They 
are  not  to  await,  like  other  subjects  of 
reform,  the  action  of  the  University 
itself;  on  the  10th  day  of  October 
next,  if  this  act  beeomes  law,  their 
corporate  existence  ceases.  Of  all 
the  sufierors  by  Government  legisla- 
tion, they,  we  fear,  will  find  the 
fewest  ebampions,  and  meet  with  the 
least    commiseration.     The    Tatturs, 


whom   they   unwisely   neglected    to 
conciliate,  have  been  their  bitter  cne- 
mies  from  the  first    They  fall  a  aa- 
orifice  not  to  any  cry  from  withoat, 
but  to  domestic    unpopularity.     The 
Commissioners  would  have  mercifally 
retained  them  as  an  upper  house  of 
legislature,  only  placing  oy  their  sido 
another  body,  with  equal  powers  and 
greater    influence — the    **  remodelled 
Congregation."    But  the  Tutors'  Com- 
mittee would  not  hear  of  it     **Half 
shares"  was  the    formal   demand  of 
the  majority  of  this  body,  just  begin- 
ning to  feel  their  own  power.     And 
as  this  consciousness  of  strength  in- 
creased, the  hopelessness  of  the  stmggie 
on  the  side  of  the  existing  authori- 
ties became  more  and  more  apparent 
A  third  party,  however — ^but  weakly 
represented,  and  jealously  looked  upon 
in  the  Tutors'  Association,  made  their 
claim  for  a  share  in  the  directory;  and 
the    Professorial    interest,    addressing 
themselves  directly  to  the  ear  of  the 
Government,  succeeded  in  making  the 
proppsed  Hebdomadal  Council   what 
it  is  in  the  bUl  as  at  present — one- 
third  Heads  of  Houses,  one-third  Pro- 
fessors, and  one-thiid  Blasters  of  Artai 
We  have  no  partieuhu*  objection  to 
the    proposed    partition — ^we    believe 
that  any  tolerably  fair  form  of  repre- 
sentation would  woric  sufficiently  well 
•-^or  have  we  ever  been  the  apologists 
of  the  Hebdomadal  dignitaries.    We 
have   admitted  theur   policy  to   have 
been  at  once  weak  and  obstinate ;  slow 
to  move  at  all,  and  undecided  m  action. 
With  a  hostile  conmussion    hanging 
over  their  heads,  they  at  first  afibetea 
to  ignore  the  danger,  and  then  wasted, 
in  the  most   unaccountable   manner, 
the  time  which  might,  wisely  used, 
have   in    great   measure   averted  it. 
Tliey  appointed  a  committee  ^to  con- 
sider and  report  upon"  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners  on 
l€th  June,  1853;  that  report  was  pre- 
sented on  Ist  December,  1863.    l%e 
Tutors'    Committee,    appointed    fi?e 
months  later,  presented  its  first  re- 
port in  January,  1863,  its  second  in 
April,  its  thud  in  November,  and  its 
fourth  and  last  in  March,  1864.    The 
Tutors    had     large    demands    upon 
their  time    beeides    legislation— -tke 
fieids  abottld  have  mibde  it  their  fint 
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and  moat  earnest  duty.  Yet  it  was 
not  until  the  24th  February,  after  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  bill  must  have 
been  known  in  the  University,  that  a 
new  statute  was  proposed  in  Convo- 
cation, which  must  have  been  felt  at 
the  time  to  be  mere  waste  paper. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  was  wise  to  sum- 
mon Convocation  again,  at  four  days' 
notice,  to  divide  upon  a  petition 
which  the  previous  voting  must  have 
told  them  could  only  be  carried  by  a 
narrow  majority,  and  would  therefore 
loeo  the  oiOy  weight  which  could  have 
attached  to  it  as  a  collective  protest 
Nor  do  they  seem  to  us  to  have  well 
consulted  their  own  dignity  in  the 
tenns  of  that  petition,  after  having 
questioned  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  at  all.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  thiB,  we  confess  we  think 
the  Heads  have  been  harshly  treated 
in  this  measure.-  There  seemed  to  be 
no  valid  objection  to  a  more  numerous 
Board,  in  which,  while  the  Heads  re- 
tained their  seats,  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  popular  element  might  have  been 
infused  b^  election.  The  scheme  of  the 
Commissioners  was  less  offensive,  and 
would  have  been  quite  as  effectual. 
We  could  never  see  the  force  of  the 
objections  nused  to  their  separate 
existence  as  an  honoured  estate, 
whoso  years  and  experience,  together 
with  the  lam  stake  which  they  would 
always  hold  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
University,  would  perhaps  often  have 
tempered  the  rash  enthusi^m  of 
younger,  more  energetic,  but  not  al- 
ways abler  men,  and  whose  deliberate 
opinion  would  perhaps  have  carried 
more  weight,  when  it  had  ceased  to 
be  the  only  source  of  academical 
legislation.  The  very  antagonistic 
position  of  two  chambers,  constituted 
on  different  principles,  to  which  the 
Tutors  object,  has  ere  this  been  found 
conducive  to  good  government  ^  At 
all  events,  we  can  never  cordially 
agree  with  any  act  which  disfranchises 
— except  for  proved  abuse,  which  in 
this  case  cannot  be  urged — any  indi- 
vidual, or  any  body  of  individuals ; 
and  we  think  the  present  Heads  might 
have  retained  their  seats  at  the  Board 
for  life,  even  had  it  been  thought 
expedient  to  diminish  those  seats  in 
number  for  the   future.     We   shall 


part  from  our  old  governors,  if  we 
must  part  from  them,  with  regret ; 
not  the  less  4)ccause  we  have  not  im- 
plicit confidence  in  those  who  may  suc- 
ceed them. 

It  is  indeed  very  possible,  as  Mr. 
Burgon  says,*  "to  conceive  some- 
thing worse  than  even  the  inacUvitj 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board."  As 
things  stand  now,  at  least  we  know 
our  rulers — ^they  represent  twenty* 
four  separate  and  independent  inte- 
rests, and  are,  from  their  very  isolation, 
at  least  above  all  suspicion  of  clique 
or  party.  Will  it  as  surely  be  so  in 
the  dynasty  to  come  ?  Are  the  smaller 
societies  as  sure  to  be  represented  f 
We  shrewdly  suspect  that  hereafter 
many  a  small  college  Tutor  may  rue 
the  day  when,  in  the  associated  com- 
mittee, he  took  up  the  pleasant  trade 
of  tinkering  a  constitution.  He  may 
find  out,  when  too  late,  that  when  hia 
hand  helped  to  close  the  door  of  the 
delegates  room  against  the  legitimate 
representative  of  his  own  college,  he 
shut  out  the  voice  of  that  college  for 
ever  from  the  great  council  of  the 
University.  We  may  live  to  see  an 
"  initiative,"  composed  of  eight  Heads 
of  powerful  colleges,  plus  eight  Pro- 
fessors of  the  same  colleges — ^plus 
eiffht  Tutors  or  M.A.'s  of  the  same 
colleges  again;  for  their  influence  in 
the  new  Congregation,  if  exerted,  will 
entirely  neutralise  the  votes  of  the 
smaller  colleges  and  halls.  And  if  «t 
be  said  that  this  is  an  illiberal  view»  and 
that  such  influence  will  not  be  put  in 
motion,  the  answer  is,  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  leading 
colleges  have  foreseen  thb  advantage, 
and  are  prepared  to  use  it  *  A  far- 
sighted  Tutor  of  the  most  powerful 
society  in  Oxford  objects  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Commissioners'  con- 
gregation, on  the  significant  ground 
that  ^'  it  gives  exactly  the  same  influ- 
ence to  the  largest  college  and  the 
smallest  Hall  rf  and  unless  these 
smaller  societies  unite  in  protesting 
against  this  part. of  the  scheme,  theur 
share  in  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity, unless  in  rare  exceptional 
instances,  is  forfeited  for  ever.  An 
amendment  to  clause  v.y  by  way  of 
proviso,  that  not  more  than  two  mem^ 
bera  of  the.  conncU  shall  be  of  the 


«  iMet  to  SndmiM,  «fc«i,  p.  16. 
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same  colloge,  might  tend  to  seeuro 
Bomething  like  a  fair  distribution  of 
power.*  • 

From  tlie  Hebdomadal  Council  we 
descend  to  Congregation — the  Com- 
miBsioners*  idea,  clumsily  expanded. 
The  framers  of  the  fourteen  not  very 
clear  provisions  of  clause  zvi.,  which 
provides  for  the  compontion  of  the 
aaul  council,  have  found  themselves 
in  the  position  not  unknown  to  those 
who,  with  a  somewhat  miscellaneous 
visiting  list,  have  to  give  a  very  lar^ 
party:  anxious  to  issue  as  many  in- 
vitations as  posublo,  they  have  con- 
trived to  make  exclusion  very  invi- 
dious, whilst  no  one  couftiders  his 
invitation  a  compliment.  **  We  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  you  know,** 
says  Mr.  Dickens'  friend  of  the  cheap 
and  fashionable  shaving  shoo-—"  we 
dont*t  ffo  below  journeyman  oakersj' 
And  the  coal-heaver  turns  away, 
an  aggrieved  and  angiy  man.  The 
bill  u  here  quite  as  arbitraiy,  but 
hardly  so  distinct  Journeyman  pro- 
fessors are  included  ;  joumejrman 
tutors  we  believe  not  Masters  of 
private  halls — whfeh  might  contain 
two  students — have  a  seat  there  ; 
senior  bursars,  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  large  colleges,  have  not.  But 
of  all  umntelligible  qualifications — 
**  all  who  shall  have  a  certificate  of 
being  habitually  engaged  in  the  study 
of  some  branch  of  learain^  or  science" 
are  to  be  members  of  this  privUeged 
body.  ("  Earnest  "stndv,  Loid  Pal- 
merston  would  have  had  ]t,f  but  the 
others  would  not  bite.)  And  the  autho- 
rity whush  is  to  f;rant  these  **  certi- 
ficates of  study  **  IS,  by  clause  xxxviiL 
5,  left  to  **  any  college  **  to  *"  decbu^." 
This,  we  think,  must  have  been  a 
mere  successful  joke  of  Palmerston*s 
inserting.  Plainly  the  triumvirate 
were  wise  in  not  declaring  it  them- 
selves. A  certificate  of  study  in  some 
branch  of  learning  or  science ! — how 
many  hours  a  day  ?  how  are  the  re- 


sults to  be  aseertainedt  is  tlie 
date  to  be  examined  !    If  not,  how  b 
the  ''authority"  to  know  !  and  niuit 
is  to  be  the  definition  of  leanitn?  and 
science?    Would  an  acenimte  know- 
ledge of  **  Bradshaw  ^'  reckon  ?     It  is  a 
science  which  has  never  yet,  we  believe, 
been  fully  investigated.    Would  a  man 
be  allowed  to  'Make  up"  the  Times, 
including  the  foreign  intelligence,  with 
dates  ?-^ust  at   present,    what   with 
the  Turkish  names,  and  contradietonr 
correspondence,  it  b  much  the  bald- 
est r^ing  we  know.    Or  the  new 
and  fashionable  science  of  *^  common 
things,"  hitherto  much   neglected  in 
Oxford  ?    It  is  idle  to  argue  seriouslr 
upon  such  an  enactment  as  this  ;  it  is 
legislation   carried   into    its    dotage. 
That  such  a  crotchet  could  have  hSea 
calmly  entertained  by  any  three  sen- 
sible English  statesmen,  is  one  of  those 
unaccountable  instances  in  which  fact 
is  more  improbable  than  fiction.    If 
there  is  to  be  a  remodelled  Congrega- 
tion, we  suppose  some  such  simple 
qualification    as  all  M. A.'a  honA  Jde 
resident,  or  all  engaged  in  collegute 
tuition,   discipline,  or   administratioB, 
would  fully  suffice,  and  be  at  least  in- 
telligible.   On  the  question  <^  allow- 
ing such  a  large   and  heterogeneous 
IxMy,  however  composed,  to  debate  in 
Englbh,  we  think  the  Tutors'  objec- 
tions entitled  to  every  connderation ; 
they  have  had  full  opportunity  of  pn»- 
tically  judging  of  its  tendencies ;  and 
it  is  quite  clear  that  it  would  thus  be- 
come a  perpetual  field  for  loud  and  nn- 
Srofitabie  discusaon,  subversive  of  the 
ignity  and  quiet  of  the  University, 
and  wasteful  of  its  time. 

Of  the  numerous  petty  and  vexa- 
tious restrictions  on  the  tenure  of  Fel- 
lowships, it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
dwell  at  length  ;  because  mis  portion 
of  the  bill,  by  an  ingeiuoua  complici- 
tion  of  difficulties,  .has  secured  die 
opposition  of  all  parties,  and  cannot 
by  any  possibility  pass  as  it  standk 


*  A  reoent  writer  in  the  Ttme*  professes  jrreat  concern  at  the  possible  danger 
that  even  the  proposed  Hebdomsasl  Councu  may  not  extinguish  tne  power  of  the 
Heads  sufficientiy.  Suppose^  says  this  far  sighted  gentleman,  in  adoition  to  the 
eight  Heads  of  Houses  who  must  have  seats,  Convocation  should  choose  to  eleet 
some  Heads  who  are  also  Professors^  to  represent  that  body,  and  some  also  to 
represent  the  members  of  Gonvoeation.  We  can  only  say  that  we  should  be  verr 
alad  to  see  our  old  rulers  elected  by  the  popular  voice  into  the  seats  trmk  which 
tney  are  prM>ooed  to  be  so  summarily  ejected. 

t  See  Lord  Palmerston's  Letter  to  the  Chancellor— Pari  Gorresp,  p.  9& 
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If  its  ol^feet  was  to  make  residence 
eompnlsory,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  done  it  by  a  few  pUdn  words. 
This  would  have  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  in  accordance  with  the 
original  intention  of  the  founders,  al- 
though few  would  have  been  found  to 
Advocate  such  an  enactment  on  the 
ground  of  utility.  But  clause  xxxvl. 
assumes  to  treat  a  body  of  men  who 
are  to  be,  if  the  other  bold  aspirations 
of  this  measure  are  carried  out,  the 
intellectual  flower  of  England,  as  a 
set  of  schoolboys ;  establishing  an  in- 
quisition into  their  private  pursuits, 
which  we  will  venture  to  sav  was 
never  yet  proposed,  and  which  no 
government  will  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise, over  an^  society  of  Englishmen. 
In  this  inquisitorial  process,  their  pet 
invention  of  the  **  certificate  of  stuay** 
is  again  to  do  them  veoman*s  ser- 
vice. This  19  to  maxe  sure  that 
the  intellectual  genins,  which  their 
whole  system  is  invented  to  foster, 
shall  not  be  tamed — as  we  are  glad 
to  find  them  recognise  that  even 
intellect  mav  be — to  purposes  of 
mischief.  The  difficulty  here,  as  in 
Ihe  other  case,  is  in  the  providing  the 
**  authority*^  from  which  these  certi- 
ficates are  to  issue  ;  for  here  the  bill 
jives  us  no  help  whatever.  If  Fel- 
lows of  colleges,  diosen  solely  for 
their  **  superior  fitness  in  character 
and  attainments,"  cannot  be  trusted 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  who  is  to 
take  care  of  them?  ''Quis  custodiet 
ipsoscustddes?**  Who  is  thb  un- 
known "authority,"  thus  mvsteriously 
veiled,  whom  all  are  to  worniip  !  Can 
it  be  Lord  John  ? 

The  term  of  five  years,  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  the  previous  clause 
to  a  non-resident  Fellow  to  prepare 
for  a  profession,  is  justly  felt  to  be  an 
arbitrary  limitation;  as  is  also  the 
three-mile  boundary,  outside  which  no 
Fellow,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act, »  to  hold  a  cure  of  souls,  retain- 
ing his  fellowship ;  and  it  will  scarcely 
be  believed  that  the  Bursars,  who 
have  the  entire  administratitm  of 
college  bunness  and  estates,  and  who 
are  usually  some  of  their  most  valu- 
able resident  members,  are,  under  the 
iismoiis  dause  xxxvi.,  classed  im- 
plidtiv  with  the  idlers,  and  would  not 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  fellowships 
atalL 
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We  beg  our  readers  also  to  remark 
the  miserable  economy,  wluch  holds 
out,  m  the  shape  of  a  boon  to  the  fel- 
low who  shall  have  spent  twenty-one 
vears  in  the  faithful  dischuge  of  col- 
leciate  duties,  permission  to  retain  his 
fellowship,  exempt  from  such  active 
employment,  "subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  one-third  of  the  profits 
thereof."  So  that  the  Tutor  who, 
for  the  third  of  a  human  life,  has  by 
his  energy  and  ability  sustained  or 
made  the  reputation  of  his  college, 
may  find  himself  with  iaUing  health, 
or  failing  powers,  pensioned  off  upon 
a  stipend  of  some  £100  or  £160  j>er 
annum;  for  the  case,  indeed,  of  ill 
health  incapacitating  for  an  active 
share  of  collece  duties,  or  even  for 
"earnest  study"  —  not  uncommon, 
alas !  in  men  overstrained  in  the  race 
for  honours— has  never  entered  into 
the  calcuhitions  of  our  modem  uni- 
versity reformers.  "  Work,  work  I " 
is  their  cry — ^  what  else  are  you  paid 
for  r  /       r— 

One  ground  of  complamt,  too, 
which  we  think  the  University  has, 
as  a  body,  aeainst  the  general  tone  of 
this  bill,  incfependently  of  any  injus- 
tice in  its  enactments,  is  the  distrust 
which  is  fanplied  m  these  and  other 
instances  where  free  agency  is  cur- 
tailed, as  well  as  in  the  attempt  to 
guard  jealously  all  exerdae  of  power 
whkh  is  necessarily,  but  grudgingly 
preserved.  Perhaps  this  strict  sur- 
veillance is  held  necessary  in  the  pre- 
sent corrupt  state  of  Oxford,  but  ia 
to  be  removed  when  a  regenerated 
University  has  grown  to  the  full  sta* 
ture,  and  becomes  entitled  to  the 
rights,  of  intellectual  manhood.  ^From 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmer* 
ston  such  treatment  mi^ht  have  been 
expected ;  in  them  it  might  have  been 
the  expression  of  an  honest  prejudice, 
and  a  pardonable  misiappreciation. 
To  have  assumed,  as  is  done  in  clauses 
xxxiii.  and  xxxviii.,  8,  that  Examiners 
and  Electors  would  be  found  wanting 
in  common  honesty,  and  must  be  bound 
to  the  "  strict  pe^ormance  of  their 
^duties"  by  declaration  or  oOiertrise — 
(convenient  vagueness!) — might  have 
been  understomi  as  a  little  ebullition 
of  feeling,  natural  if  not  dignified : 
tiiough  we  conclude,  no  one  would 
have  attached  much  real  weiffht  to 
such    futOe    precantions.     T%e   ex- 
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amiDer  or  Elector  who  betmys  his 
trost  by  an  unjust  docisdon  will  not 
think  much  of  supporting  it  ^  a 
lying  declaration.  An  Act  of  Par^ 
uiunent,  we  have  heard,  can  make 
ft  gentleman ;  wo  never  yet  heard 
that  it  could  make  un  honest 
man.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  least, 
for  his  own  credit,  if  not  for  theirs 
who  trusted  him,  should  have  elimi- 
nated these  gratuitous  and  unworthy 
{lassages  before  he  allowed  his  name 
to  appear  on  the  back  of  this  bill. 
He  nad  more  experience  of  such 
things,  and  knew  the  Oxford  spirit 
better.  He,  for  very  shame,  should 
not  have  put  this  moral  bribery  oath 
to  those  constitaents  who  have  thrice 
elected  him — ^he  knows  on  no  selfish 
firounds— -amidst  much  obloquy,  and, 
m  many  instances,  at  much  sacrifice  of 
private  interest  and  personal  feeling. 

There  flashes  upon  us  also,  here  and 
there  throughout  the  several  clauses — 
though  made  to  assume  as  unobtrusive 
a  form  as  possible — ^the  shadow  of  a 
giant  influence,  as  yet  rather  felt 
Sum  seen.  Any  vacancy  in  the  num^ 
ber  of  Commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  Parliament  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,— «nd  with  the  selection  of  whose 
names,  as  at  present  understood,  we 
are  fullv  satisned, — ^is  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  Minister  of  the  day.  A  report 
of  the  **  state,  receipts,  and  expendi- 
ture, and  other  particulars,"  of  every 
college,  is  by  clause  liii.  to  be  forwarded, 
if  required,  to  **  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State.*'  There 
Is  a  remarkable  and  mysterious  article 
in  clause  xliv.,  forbidding  the  Commis- 
sioners to  '*  appoint  any  person  ex- 
traneous to  a  college  to  exercise  any 
ftuthority  therein,"  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
•aid  college.  There  are  no  scholia  on 
this  obscure  passage,  but  we  suspect 
it  is  pregnant  with  possibilities,  and 
like  some  other  daiic  sayings  of  old, 
the  interpretation  may  come  too  late. 
It  is  no  use,  in  short,  to  try  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  Government 
haa  got  a  hold  upon  the  colleges,  and 
intends,  as  far  as  ^ssible,  to  keep  it    ^ 

Agahist  the  diversion  of  college 
levenues  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  University, — the  founmng  of  new 
proifeesonhips,    &^ — the    feeling   aft 


Oxford  is  so  nearly  unanimous,  aad 
so  reasonable, — whole  those  eoU^es 
upon  whom  alono  the  University  had 
any  claims  of  this  nature,  have  for 
soma  time  been  so  fully  prepared  to 
recognise  them — ^Magdalen  proposing 
to  devote  £750  per  annum  ^  at  leastT 
to  the  founding  of  prslectordiips, 
Corpus  appropriating  £600  to  the  en- 
dowment of  a  professorship  of  LaUb, 
and  Morton  promising  assistance ;  and 
when  these  are  excepted,  there  re- 
main BO  few  colleges  containing  the 
number  of  fellowships  (20)  required, 
in  order  to  justify  such  an  appropiia- 
tion, — that  we  may  hope  the  jnstiee  and 
discretion  of  the  Conunissionera  may 
safely  be  trusted  not  to  make  sudi  a 
diversion  in  the  case  of  any  college 
whose  authorities  may  be  conscien- 
tiously unwilling  to  sanction  it 

The  means  here  proposed  for  the 
extension  of  the  University,  by  the 
unrestricted  establishment  of  private 
halls,  are  those  which  we  have  already 
advocated  in  a  previous  article.  Esta- 
blished under  due  reflations,  they 
cannot  prejudice  the  discipline  of  the 
University.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  they  could  interfere  with 
the  colleges,  whose  wealthy  founda- 
tions must  always  enable  them,  if  thev 
win,  to  educate  more  cheaidy  and  with 
greater  advantages;  whilst  we  still 
believe  that  they  will  succeed  in  draw- 
ing to  Oxford  a  dass  of  students  which 
it  does  not  now  possess,  in  develop- 
ing the  demand  of  which  the  existence 
is  so  disputed,  and  in  proving,  in  spitB 
of  Mr.  Gordon's  clever  irony*  on  so 
tempting  a  subject,  that  a  more  kindly 
and  domestic  discipline  is  both  pos- 
sible, and  in  some  cases  very  desirable, 
without  treating  men  as  chiklren.  At 
any  rate,  if  they  fail,  they  will  involve 
no  interest  but  their  own. 

There  is  yet  one  principle  boldly 
kid  down  in  this  bill — for  one  prin- 
ciple it  is  under  several  forma — so 
cruel  and  so  unwise,  involving  audi 
a  deep  wrong  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  such  contempt  for  tiie 
claims  of  the  Kving,  that  it  fonxa 
alone  one  of  the  most  solemn  qneetions 
ever  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
legislature.  Beneath  this  great  in- 
justice—if  once  it  pass  into  kw— all 
the  minor  evils  of  tlua  measnie  may 
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take  shelter  and  be  forgotten.  If 
Parliament,  more  faithfol  to  Oxford 
than  her  own  sons  and  representatives, 
shall  deliver  her  from  this,  we  know 
of  no  surrender  of  her  liberties  which 
would  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay.  It 
is  proposed  by  thb  bill  to  take  away 
the  heritage  of  the  poor;  Oxford  is 
to  be  no  more  what  she  has  been  for 
above  five  hundred  years — ^**  the 
almshouse  of  noble  poverty."  It  is 
by  the  merest  rule  of  consequence  that 
the  same  hands  sweep  awav  the  rights 
of  families,  of  counties,  and  of  schools. 
^^  No  preference  ^hall,  alter  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  bo  accorded  to  any  candi* 
date  by  reason  of  birthplace,  kinship, 
education  at  any  school,  or  Indi- 
gence, over  any  other  person  of 
superior  fitness  m  character  and  at- 
tainments," (chiuse  xxviii.)  These 
are  the  words.  Then  follow  some 
grudgintf  exceptions  in  favour  of  kin- 
ship, of  districts,  and  of  schools  ; 
none  in  behalf  of  poverty.  For  thb 
wholesale  confiscation  the  Commis- 
sAoners  had  striven  hard  to  prepare 
the  public  mind;  voices  within  the 
walls  of  Oxford  itself  had  shamefully 
avowed  it  as  their  object;  the  doc- 
trine of  "open  competition"  and 
"abolition  of  preferences"  has  been 
preached  as  an  intellectual  gospel; 
and  still  good  and  wise  men  have 
been  slow  to  realize  its  growth ;  whilst 
those  against  whose  ri^ta  it  is  aimed 
are  lured  into  a  blind  belief  in  ik 

Let  the  people  of  England  look  to 
it  K  their  old  adage  be  true,  that 
"learning  is  better  than  house  and 
land,"  a  heritage  is  passing  from  them. 
"  The  nation  has  a  claim  to  the 
national  universities,"  it  is  said.  If  it 
means  anything,  it  means  this — that 
rank,  and  wealth,  and  worldly  posi- 
tion are  not  to  hold  them,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  poor  seeker  after  know- 
ledge. WUl  they  believe  us,  if  we  tell 
them,  that  the  great  and  good  men 
who  in  other  days  built  and  endowed 
these  colleges,  said  more  than  this ; 
they  said  the  poor  alcme  should  hold 
the  seats  of  honour  there,  if  they  could 
prove  that  they  were  led  by  the  love  of 
learning  to  enter  in  and  take  posses- 
sion. The  sons  of  the  rich  and  noble 
might  resort  there  for  education;  but 
their  fellowships  and  their  scholar- 
ships, endowed  by  their  bounty,  were 
for  the  poor  for  ever.    Is  this  truth 


disputed?  Is  there  any  moral  doubt 
that  the  poor  schoUrs  of  England  ara 
the  true  heirs  of  the  "dty  of  palaces," 
any  more  than  of  the  true  purpose  of 
the  Hospital  of  St  Cross,  which  has 
just  engaged  bo  much  of  the  public 
attention?  Is  there  one  whit  more 
iniquity  in  Lord  Guildford's  acts,  than 
there  will  be  in  this  act,  if  it  passes  ? 
We  believe  that  in  thb  ca.se,  as  well 
as  in  that,  the  public  b  not  awake  to 
the  fact,  and  needs  to  have  the  wrong 
set  very  plamly  before  them  in  order 
to  appreciate  it  Ancient  statutes — 
even  were  the  handwriting  legible, 
and  the  Latin  easy — are  not  popular 
reading.  Yet  there  are  some  things 
in  them  which  would  open,  to  many  a 
shrewd  reader  amongst  our  middle 
classes,  a  new  chapter  of  the  rights 
of  man.  It  might  form  a  novel,  and 
not  wholly  unprofitable,  theme  for  a 
popular  lecturer  to  teach  his  hearers 
that  the  Scholars  or  Fellows  of  Oriel 
were,  by  the  founder's  will,  to  be  not 
only  "casti  et  humiles"  but  "indigen- 
tes;"  not  necessarily  first  or  second 
class  men,  who  had  spent  large  sums 
of  money  upon  private  tutors,  but 
merely  "ad  studium  habiles,"  "pro- 
ficere  volentes;"  that  the  same  Quali- 
fications, nearly  word  for  wora,  re- 
peated as  a  sacred  formula,  are  those 
for  the  Scholars  or  Fellows  of  the  rich 
and  noble  foundation  of  St.  John's,  of 
Morton,  of  Balliol ;  that  at  Magdalen 
— ^perhaps  now  the  most  luxurious  of 
all  our  colleges — they  were,  and  are 
commanded  by  the  same  statutes,  by 
which  they  claim  to  hold  their  rich 
endowments,  to  elect  "pauperes  et 
indigenieSj*  guarding  the  rights  of  tho 
poor  by  a  double  title.  And  it  might 
not  bo  uninstructive  to  trace  the 
dificrent  interpretations  put,  in  differ- 
ent ages,  upon  those  strange  old  Latin 
words— especially  tlie  last  new  inter- 
pretation of  them ;  and,  by  the  help 
of  grammar  and  dictionary,  impressing 
npon  an  audience,  by  this  time  some- 
what interested,  the  rapid  advance 
made,  in  thb  age  of  progress,  and 
under  a  government  of  progress,  both 
in  the  philosophy  of  language  and  the 
recognition  of  popular  rights.  There 
is  many  an  honest  Radical,  hating  a 
parson  or  a  lord,  who  no  doubt 
chuckles  over  reform  in  any  shape, 
but  especially  reform  of  tho  universi- 
ties— ^they  b^g,  as  it  were,  hot-beds 
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for  raising  paraons,  and  lords,  and 
snch  like.  He  regards  this  bill  as  a 
little  step  in  the  way  in  which  we  are 
to  go, — not  much,  but  something, — 
**  the  beginning  of  the  end,"  as  our 
clever  mend  of  the  Examiner  has  it. 
He  thinks  it  is  to  "throw  open"  tho 
good  things  to  his  children  which  the 
higher  classes  have  hitherto  been  giving 
away  qnietly  among  each  other.  Snch 
men  look  npon  Oxford  as  aristocrat, 
and  the  Commission  as  the  popular 
champion.  Never  was  a  more  com- 
plete delusion.  Who  will  be  the  for- 
tunate claimants  for  these  "open" 
scholarships,  which  are  to  be  wrested, 
as  Mr.  Woodgate  ably  and  eloquently 
fiAiows,  from  country  grammar  schools 
to  which  the  middle  classes  resort, 
from  districts  which  some  benevolent 
founder,  risen  himself  to  wealth  from 
a  humble  origin,  wished  in  his  grate- 
ful affection  to  connect  with  his  name 
for  ever — ^in  some  cases  from  orphans 
— ^who  are  to  inherit  them  ?  They  are 
to  be  rewards  of  "  merit  ;**  we  have 
80  much  unrewarded  merit  going 
about  in  this  generation;  and  merit 
is  nothing  now  without  reward.  It 
will  be,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  boys 
from  the  head  forms  of  Eton,  Harrow, 
Rugby,  Westminster — 

"  MagniB  centurioDibuB  orti.*' 

The  sons  of  parents  who  can  afford 
to  spend  one  or  two  hundred  per  an- 
num  upon  their  education, — ^who  have 
had  advantages  of  every  kind,  which 
the  poor  curate's  or  the  country  trades- 
man s  son  can  never  hope  for, — wlio 
should  need  no  such  incentives  to  study, 
as  they  need  no  such  help  in  its  pursuit 
Are  these  the  classes  for  which  found- 
ers bequeathed  their  wealth  ?  Hear  the 
good  William  of  Wykeham,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  Oxford  benefac- 
tors— ^whose  too  princely  foundations 
are,  as  it  would  appear,  never  to  be 
allowed  to  do  the  noble  and  pious  work 
for  which  ho  intended  them — ^  I  will 
have,"  says  he,  "not  those  already 
learned,  skilled  in  letters,  wealthy, 
accomplished  in  arts."  His  gifts  were 
wisdom  to  those  who  sought  after 
wisdom,  and  help  to  those  who  needed 
help  to  seek  it. 

is  curious  to  mark  the  poverty 
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of  argument  amongst  the  cbamiHons 
—of  all  parlies — ^who  advocate  this 
nefarious  spoliation.  "  Fellowships 
and  scholarships,"  says  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  "  have  now  become-  sitoa^ 
tions  of  influence  and  honour;  it 
would  be  wrong  to  appoint  men  to 
these  simply  because  they  are  poor."* 
Let  the  words  go  down  to  posterity 
as  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of 
our  self-styled  friends  of  the  people; 
because  the  poor  man's  heritage  has 
increased,  it  may  be  his  no  longer — 
what  has  he  to  do  in  situations  of 
"honour  and  influence?"  <* Because 
he  is  poor  V*  No ;  but  because,  being 
poor,  with  the  many  disadvantages 
which  poverty  entails,  he  has  proved 
himself  "ad  studendnm  halHlia  et 
idoneus" — ^  profieere  volena" — these 
must  bo  his  claims  besides  poverty; 
and  they  may  involve  at  least  as  high 
an  order  of  "  merit*?  as  any  mere  exa- 
mination-test of  acquirements.  Hear 
again,  in  the  same  strain.  Professor 
Garbett  University  emoluments, 
according  to  him,  are  "  the  intellectual 
property  of  the  nation."!  Now,  if 
this  be  a  mere  flower  of  diotion-^-a 
vox  artis — ^if,  being  Professor  of  Poetry, 
he  thought  he  was  nothing  if  not  poet- 
ical, we  have  nothing  more  to  say- 
it  may  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  But 
if  it  be  put  forth  as  a  serious  prosaic 
assertion — if  he  means  to  say  that  the 
wealth  of  Oxford  is  the  property  of 
mere  intellect,  then  is  Professor  Gar- 
bett the  strongest  of  all  living  argu- 
ments against  professorial  teaching. 
We  ore  uien  to  deify  intellect :  to  t& 
idol  we  are  to  sacrmce  the  rights  of 
the  poor,  the  claims  of  kindred  and 
of  nsighbourhood.  Does  he  know  who 
is  tho  impersonation  of  intellect  un- 
sanctified  ? 

And,  as  the  claim  of  poverty  is  to 
be  extinguished  within  Oxford  itself, 
so  are  those  institutions  which  were  to 
supply  claimants  to  be  robbed  in  their 
turn.  Here  is  the  sentence  of  disfran- 
chisement for  a  multitude  of  provincial 
grammar-schools  throughout  England. 
No  preference  to  any  scholarship  shall 
be  accorded  to  any  school  except  such 
school  shall  contain  one  hundred 
scholars.  Is  this  wisdom  and  justice? 
Will  the  towns  of  Appleby,  Aungdon, 
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Ashburton,  Bromagrove,  Coventry, 
Hereford,  Marlborough,  Reading, 
rnverton,  Worcester,  call  this  a  liberal 
Achemel  Will  yon  withdraw  from 
these  places  the  fruits  of  the  munifi- 
cence, often,  of  some  grateful  towns- 
man, and  deprive  them  of  the  only 
hope  of  a  good  classical  education  for 
their  sons!  For  be  it  remembered, 
it  is  not  merely  the  two  or  three  boys 
here  and  there,  who  are  the  fortunate 
holderB  of  these  helps  to  study,  who 
are  benefited  thereby — it  is  the  many 
that,  thus  encouraged  to  exertion,  and 
the  still  greater  number  who  have  the 
advantage  of  first-rate  masters,  whom 
these  very  scholarships  have  attracted 
to  these  schools.  And  is  there  no 
injustice  to  such  men  themselves  1— 
who  have  given  up  perhaps  fair  pros- 
pects at  Oxford,  resigned  fellowships, 
married  wives,  and  carried  their  talents 
into  remote  districts  of  England  to 
take  charge  of  country  achoou^  which 
two  lines  of  this  bill  are  to  empty  for 
ever?  Then  the  absurd  estimate  of 
the  eflScienc^  of  a  school  by  its  actual 
numbers — giving  it  a  scholarship,  wo 
snppose,  when  it  had  the  even  hun- 
dred, and  next  year  destroying  it  for 
lack  of  five.  A  school  may  b«  in  a  high 
state  of  efliciencv,  and  yet  never  reach 
near  a  hundred  boys.  Brid|rnorth, 
Oakham,  Uppingham,  when  m  the 
last  feneration  thev  ranked  almost 
as  pimlie  schools,  Jid  not;  Broms- 
grove  has  not  ninetjr*  Repton  just 
sixty,  at  the  present  time.  Are  these 
inefficient  places  of  education  ? 
We  aro  estranging  the  middle  classes 


from  us  day  by  day.  With  all  our 
large  professions,  we  are  a  narrow- 
minded  age.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked, how,  in  olden  times,  many  of 
our  great  divines  were  sons  of  trades- 
men.* This  enactment  would  close 
in  great  measure  the  avenues  by 
which  the  Church  was  meant  to  draw 
into  its  ranks  those  who  now,  partly 
in  ignorance,  shrink  from  her  teach* 
ing. 

Here  then,  or  never,  the  Universi- 
ties must  take  their  stand  This  is 
no  struggle  for  privileges.  It  cannot 
be  said  tbit  coUe^  have  any  interest 
in  keeping  up  a  preference  for  the 
poor.  Rather,  most  unhappily,  their 
tendency  has  been  to  pass  over  these 
claims,  not  being  fonder  of  poor  con- 
nections than  the  world  in  ceneral  is 
— preferring  the  scholar  and  the  gen- 
tleman, and  merging  the  preference 
into  a  poor  ^caOeris  paribus,*^  Per- 
haps—not unnaturally— corporations, 
like  individuals,  reauire  to  be  often 
recalled  to  homely  aqties.  In  this,  aa 
in  other  points,  Oxford  has  not  been 
immaculate.  Let  her  make  amends. 
Let  us  hear  no  more  of  **  poor  halls»** 
when  almost  every  one  of  her  proudest 
buildings  should  be  an  ^'Ilospitium 
Pauperum  Scholarium.'*  Much  of 
what  she  holds  to  be  her  legal  rights 
may  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  peace 
— obedience  to  lawful,  though  arbi- 
trary authority;  some  things  indif- 
ferent may  even  *be  sacrificed  aa 
popular  concessions ;  but  in  this  there 
must  be  no  compromise — ^in  this  she 
is  a  steward  for  GrOD. 


*  Hebdomadal  Report — ^Evidence,  p.  8L 
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ANCIENT   AND   MODERN   F0RTBES8ES. 

•  Having  been  moved  to  put  together  of  the  band  of  adventarous  men  who 
Bome  ideas  on  ancient  fortresses,  with  *'  came  over "  with  the  Conqueror, 
a  slight  unprofessional  glance  at  mo-  The  real  Norman  who  founded  the 
dem  fortifioitions,  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  institutions  which  still  live  to  attest 
say  whether  the  subject  was  suggested  his  greatness,  was  a  mixed  being,  pos- 
by  the  prospect  of  a  European  war,  or  sessed  of  the  liardy,  enduring  energy 
by  finding,  on  turning  up  pa^o  62  of  of  the  North,  and  the  fire  and  versa- 
the  second  volume  of  Eaward  King's  tility  of  the  South.  Most  European 
Munimenta  Antiqua,  the  curious  countries  have  enjoyed  his  presence, 
statement  about  famous  Conisborough  France  has  largely  partaken  of  it,  so 
Castle,  *^that,  if  a  person  chances  to  has  Spain — though  the  spirit  of  the 
stand  in  the  least  degree  nearly  op-  old  greatness  it  produced  has  died, 
posite  to  any  one  of  the  buttresses  and  tlie  faded  lustre  of  its  memory 
the  whole  building  appears,  notwith-  only  remidns.  Italy,  Sicily,  and  por* 
standing  its  perfect  rotundity,  to  bo  tions  of  Germany,  have  had  their 
A  square  tower  instead  of  a  round  one.**  share  of  these  high-spirited  wander- 
If  we  led  the  reader  to  suppose,  ers;  and  indeed  often,  in  the  faiatoiy 
that  anythmg  he  finds  in  this  article  of  European  states,  might  it  be  traced 
will  indicate  the  probable  result  of  the  that,  as  if  by  an  injection  of  fresh 
'  eoming  European  Struggle,  we  should  blood,  the  Norman  element  has  saved 
groflBly  deceive  him ;  and  it  is  but  fair  them  from  immediate  dissolution,  if 
to  say,  that  if  the  opening  sentences  it  has  failed  to  confer  on  them  a  pro- 
have  induced  hun  to  expect  a  sue-  longed  and  invigorated  existence, 
cinct  dij^est  of  the  historv  of  fortified  Greatest,  however,  of  ail  the  obli- 
places  from  the  era  of  the  Flood,  he  gations  to  this  race  are  those  whidi 
will  have  to  complain  that  his  antici-  we  of  the  Britisli  empire  owe;  for  the 

? tions  are  by  no  means  fulfilled,  illustrious  adventurers — ^whose  spirit 
^e  intend  to  take  advantage  of  that  and  energy  sometimes  seemed  to  con* 
happy  vagrant  eclecticism,  which  no-  sume  and  destroy  the  feebler  quali- 
thing  in  this  world  but  a  magazine  ties  of  the  people  on  whom  they  were 
admits  of,  and  which,  in  truth,  is  a  ingrafted — found  among  their  Saxon 
blessing  too  often  forgotten  and  be-  brethren  only  a  reinforcement  of 
trayed  by  its  pr6per  guardian,  when  those  steady  and  enduring  powers, 
he  consents  to  be  nothing  but  the  which  had  not  yet  acquir^  a  suffi- 
expoundor  of  opinion  for  a  polemical  cient  preponderance  in  the  compo- 
or  a  civic  conclave,  or  the  recorder  of  sition  of  tlie  Norman.  To  the  cha- 
the  pother  of  local  antiquaries.  Our  racter  and  tendencies  of  this  race 
remarks  on  fortresses  will  follow  no  we  owe  the  centralising  influence 
specific  line,  logical,  or  otherwise —  which  has  given  power  to  our  demo- 
will  supply  no  desideratum — prove  no  cratic  institutions.  We  owe  to  them 
problem,  and  exhaust  no  subject  of  the  principle  of  honour,  courtesy  to 
inauiry;  and,  with  these  preliminary  women,  social  disinterestedness,  and 
indications,  we  now  offer  them.  the  many  virtues  which  have  grown 

Be  it  a  question  which,  among  an-  out  of  the  system  of  chivalry.  In  art, 
cient  nations,  was  most  illustrious  in  we  owe  to  them  the  great  system  of 
deed  and  thought — ^the  Jewish,  the  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which,  after 
Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Egyptian,  slumbering  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
the  Hellenic,  or  the  Roman — there  is  now  flourishing  in  so  remarkable  a 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  illus-  revival,  tliat  every  genuine  vestige  of 
trious  race  acting  witliin  the  sphere  it  is  preserved  with  pious  care;  and 
of  modern  history  is  the  Norman,  even  a  worshipful  municipality,  if  it 
And  when  we  give  them  this  local  design  to  destroy  a  remnant  of  the 
name,  we  do  not  mean  to  confine  its  art,  as  it  would  have  almost  been 
comprehension  to  the  descendants  of  thanked  for  doing  fifty  years  ago,  is 
the  Rollo  who  bullied  the  King  of  restrained  from  the  act  bv  a  feeling  of 
France  out  of  a  province,  or  to  those  public  indignation. 
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The  magniiieent  Bystem  which  ^ocs 
commonly  by  the  Dame  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, is  esseDtlally  the  work  of 
the  Norman  race,taking  l>oth  the  charac- 
ter of  the  architecture  and  the  name 
of  the  race  in  a  comprehensive  sense. 

If  it  be  an  inferior  achievement,  yet 
it  is  something  to  say  that  to  the 
same  race  we  owe  Hie  fortalice  of 
the  middle  ages — ^the  parent  of  the 
modem  fortress.  The  castle,  as  we 
know  it  in  ronuuice  and  history,  is  es- 
sentially a  Norman  creation.  The 
symmetrical  external  strength,  and 
tne  gloomy  mysteries  of  the  in- 
terior, necessary  to  make  a  castle  be 
a  castle  in  poetry  or  romance,  are 
features  entirely  belonging  to  the 
Norman  edifice.  The  vaulted  form 
of  internal  roofing,  with  all  its  gran- 
.dear  and  gloom— the  dungeons  beneath 
—the  battlements  above— the  secret 
paasages-^and  other  mysteries  which 
are  necessarily  connected  with  these 
in  architectural  arrangement,  are 
all  peculiarities  of  the  Norman  for- 
talice. To  find  what  there  is  in 
this,  inquire  how  The  Old  English 
Baropr^The  CasOe  of  OtrarUo-^ 
Mrs.  Radcliffe*s  or  victor  Hugo's 
novels  could  have  been  written  with- 
oat.this  element  of  poetic  romance. 
Go  higher  up,  and  see  how  much  of 
the  glorious  interest  of  Scott's  novels 
has  been  created  out  of  this  element ; 
and  whether  it  is  presented  at  Torquel- 
stone  or  Tillytudlem,  all  comes  of 
Norman  origin.  But  go  still  higher, 
and  see  how  such  a  tngedy  as  Mac- 
beth could  have  exist^  if  Shake- 
speare had  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
Scottish  monarch,  and  had  been  bound 
to  describe  him  living  in  an  extensive 
craal  of  wicker  or  turf  huts,  instead 
of  placing  the  whole  tragic  history  in 
one  of  those  mysterious  Norman 
castles  which  did  not  exist  until  cen- 
turies  after  Macbeth's  day,  and  were 
beginning  to  add  to  their  other  in- 
terest that  of  a  mellow  age  in  Shake- 
speare's. 

Besides  these  elements  of  associa- 
tive interest,  there  is  the  external 
beauty  involved  in  a  marvellous 
development  of  strength  and  sym- 
metry. Take  the  Norman  castle  in 
its  most  perfect  development — ^the 
stem  square  mass  in  the  .centre— 
the  flanking  round  towers  at  the 
angles,  widenuig  with  agraeeful  sweep 
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towards  the  earth,  after  the  manner 
in  which  the  oak  stem  widens  to  its  root 
— ^the  varied  crest  of  battlements,  tur- 
rets, and  machicolations  which  crown 
all,  adjusting  their  outline  to  the  grace- 
ful variations  of  the  square  and  circular 
works  below, — all  make  a  combina^ 
tion,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
which  has  been  attested  by  its  eter- 
nal repetition  in  landscape-painting, 
since  landscape-painting  began. 

Nor  were  the  oeauty  and  grandeur 
all  that  the  Norman  fortalice  could 
boast  of.  It  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment in  science.  Of  all  the  steps 
taken  onwards  in  fortification,  from 
the  primitive  earthwork  on  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  down  to  the  fortification 
of  Paris,  the  greatest  was  taken  by 
that  one  which  combined  together  the 
dwelling-house  and  the  fortress,  and 
made  that  organisation  of  main  edi- 
fice  and  flanking  protections  of  which 
the  great  works  of  Vauban  were  but 
a  further  development,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  more  fully  to  show. 

But  we  must  stop  here.— External 
beauty  and  grandeur,  engineering 
skill,  we  attriDute  to  the  Norman  • 
castle ;  but  we  cannot  award  the  same 
praise  to  its  moral  objects,  which  were 
ever  those  of  subjugation  and  regal  or 
lordly  despotism.  In  fact,  tde  castle 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  feudal 
svstem,  and  ripened  into  the  Parisian 
Bastille,  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
Norman  fortress  ever  built  As  one 
of  our  kings  said  of  a  border  keep, 
the  man  who  built  that  was  a  thief 
in  his  heart;  and  they  who  reared 
the  stately  dwellings  of  the  Norman 
kings  and  nobles  had  subjugation 
and  tyranny  in  their  hearts,  and  in- 
deed embodied  these  qualities  in 
mason-work;  for,  after  all,  these 
gloomy  edifices  owe  a  mighty  por- 
tion of  their  influence  to  that  over- 
awing quality  which  Burice  made 
out  to  be  the  source  of  sublimity.  If 
all  admiration  of  artistic  achievement 
in  architecture  must  depend  on  the 
honourableness,  the  faithfulness,  the 
humaneness  of  those  who  were  the 
designers,  we  fear  we  would  need  to 
atoidon  our  favourite  edifices  as 
structural  Ues,  and  architectural 
shams,  only  fit  to  be  cast  into  obli>» 
vion  and  there  obtain  Christian  burial. 
But  80  callous  are  we  m  the  matter  of 
the  faith  and  monlity  of  designers, 
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that  we  can  even  confeaa  that  the  ex* 
tenor  stnictiire  so  well  fitted  for  de- 
fence against  an  oppressed  peasantry, 
imd  the  dreary  dun^ns  so  well  fitted 
for  feudal  vengeance,  when  these  were 
diiven  desperate,  only  raise  our  in- 
terest by  a  contemplation  of  their  ob- 
jects; while  the  assnrance  that  some 
murder  has  been  committed  within 
the  gloomy  recesses — ^the  baser  and 
more  bmtal  the  better—- simply  aflfords 
additional  zest  to  the  tragic  interest 
of  the  whole. 

Let  US  east  a  glance  back  to  the 
condition  of  the  art  of  fortification,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  taken  np  b^ 
these  Normans.  The  most  truly  primi- 
tive forts  are  naturally  decided  by 
antiquaries  to  be  those  which  are 
found  constructed  solely  out  of  the 
native  materials  which  the  site  may 
have  afforded.  In  this  matter  time 
has  been  by  no  means  impartial  to 
the  handiwork  of  man;  since,  in 
some  places  it  remains,  and  is  likely 
to  remain,  so  lonff  as  the  crust  of  the 
eirth  keeps  tocetiier :  while  in  others, 
the  stronghold  of  the  dwellers  in  vast 
watery  wastes  and  swamps  has  melted 
away  with  the  mud  of  which  it  may 
have  been  originally  formed.  So,  in 
tile  swamps  of  Friesland,  defended  in 
the  dawn  of  history  as  they  were  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  m  the 
flats  of  Lincoln,  defended  against  the 
Normans,  many  a  place  of  strength 
has  departed;  but  on  the  tops  of 
barren  hills  the  rude  stone  circles  re- 
main, tiie  relics  of  some  utterly  un- 
known antiquity. 

There  is  scarcely  to  be  named  that 
ptft  of  the  world  where  there  are 
hilll,'and  no  hill-forts.  They  occur 
in  the  Holy  Land;  and  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  tne  peojde  being  hunted 
*^from  every  mountam,  and  from 
every  hill."  On  the  approach  of  tiie 
Assjrrians,  we  hear  that  the  Israelites 
possessed  themselves  of  all  the  tops  of 
the  h^  mountains.  They  are  found 
all  over  the  East— on  the  steppes  of 
the  Russian  provinces — on  the  Ger- 
man and  Scuiduuivian  hills— in  dl 
parts  of  the  British  empire:  while 
those  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississipjpi,  and  other 
parts  of  America,  are  said  to  have  a 
precise  resemblance  to  the  roecimens 
m  the  county  of  Anffus.  Often,  of 
ooune,  efforts   have   neen  made    to 


coimeet  them  with  eai|hr  histoiieal 
events— as  when  the  fortined  camp  of 
Csractaeus  has  been  found  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  of  Galgacus,  In  fif^ 
different  phices  of  Scotland :  whfle  the 
Germans  are  naturally  anxious  to 
find  the  circle  withm  which  thdr 
national  hero,  Amiinius,  or  Hermann, 
assembled  the  tribes  who  punished 
the  presumption  of  Varus.  But  these 
are  all  vain  speculations;  and  when 
or  how  these  forts  were  made,  we 
shall  probably  ffaid  out  vdi^i  we  get 
the  working  plans  and  the  engineers^ 
contract  for  Stonehenge. 

Among  the  English  hill-forts,  there 
is  the  Herefordshire  beacon,  on  tiie 
highest  point  of  the  Malvern  bills, 
commanaing  the  main  pass  through 
the  chain.  It  is  an  irregular  oblong, 
one  hundred  and  sevens-five  feet  by 
one  hundred  and  ten;  and  the  inner 
wall  is  a  strong  work  of  stones  and  turf. 
Three  exterior  walls  encompass  it,  and 
an  eccentric  work  lops  out  at  either 
side,  on  some  engineering  principle, 
which,  doubtiess,  was  highly  ap- 
proved of  in  its  day,  but  is  sunk  in  as 
deep  oblivion  as  the  name  of  the 
people  who  awaited  anxiously  within 
the  inner  ring  to  see  the  beads  of  the 
enemy,  as  they  strove  to  mount  the 
steep  acclivity,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  m  which  tiie  defence  was  com- 
pleted. Wales  claims  the  chief  speci- 
mens in  England,  for  the  reason  we 
have  already  stated — ^that  Wales  has 
hQIs.  Hence  we  have  Moel  y  Gaer 
in  Flintshire,  and  a  great  work  close 
to  the  Castle  of  Montgomery,  where, 
Kinff  sa^s,  it  was  certainly  needless, 
^  unless  it  had  been  long  prior  to  the 
erection  of  that  castie."  There  are,  be- 
sides these.  Cam  Madryn,  Trer  Caeri 
in  Carnarvonshire,  and  Caer  Cara- 
doc,  which  tradition  assodates  with 
Caractacus.  One  of  the  oddest  of 
these  forts  b  Penman  Mawr,  of  which 
Pennant  says,  '^  After  clbnbing  for 
some  space  among  the  loose  stones, 
the  fronts  of  tiiree,  if  not  four  walls 
presented  themselves  very  distinctiy, 
one  above  the  oUier.  In  most  places 
the  facings  appeared  very  perfect,  but 
all  dry  work.  I  measured  the  height 
of  one  wall,  which  was  at  the  time 
nine  feet;  the  thickness  seven  feet 
and  a  half.  Between  tiiese  walls,  in 
all  parts,  were  innnmerable  snudi 
builaings,  raostiy  circular,  and  regn- 
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larly  faeed  within  and  \idthoat,  but  not 
disposed  in  any  certain  order.  These 
had  been  much  higher,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fall  of  stones  which  lie  scat- 
tered at  their  l)ottoms.  Their  diameter, 
in  general,  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet ;  but  some  were  far  less,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  feet  On  the  small  area 
of  the  top  had  been  a  group  of  towers 
or  cells,  like  the  former-— one  in  tiie 
centre,  and   five   others  surrounding 

Some  of  our  northern  forts  have 
been,  however,  on  a  greater  scale.  Of 
the  White  Caterthun  in  Strathmore, 
Creneral  Roy  says,  ^'Tlie  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  occurs  in  this  Bri- 
tish fort  is  the  astonishing  dimensions 
of  the  rampart,  composed  entirely  of 
large  loose  stones,  being  at  least  twen- 
ty-five feet  thick  at  top,  and  upwards 
of  one  hundred  at  bottom,  reckoning 
quite  to  the  ditch,  which  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  greatly  filled  up  by  the  tumbling 
down  of  the  stones.  Tiie  vast  labour 
that  it  must  have  cost  to  amass  so  in- 
.  credible  a  quantity,  and  carry  them  to 
sxich  a  height,  surpasses  all  description. 
A  simple  earthen  breastwork  sur- 
rounds the  ditch ;  and  beyond  this,  at 
the  distance  of  about  finy  yards  on 
the  two  sides,  but  seventy  on  each 
end,  there  is  another  double  intrench- 
ment,  of  the  same  sort,  running  round 
the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  interme- 
diate  space  probably  sensed  as  a  camp 
for  the  troops,  whidi  the  interior  post, 
from  its  smallness,  could  only  contain 
a  part  of.  The  entrance  into  this  is 
by  a  single  gate  on  the  east  end ;  but 
opposite  to  it  there  are  two  leading 
through  the  outward  intrenchmen^ 
between  which  a  work  projects,  no 
doubt  for  containing  some  men  posted 
there,  as  an  additional  security  to  that 
quarter."! 

The  author  who  is  found  thus  to 
speak  of  the  rude  hill-fort  was  an  ex- 
perienccd  ofiScer  of  engineers,  on  ser- 
vice in  Scotland.  Tlie  tone  of  pro- 
fessional respect  with  which  he  treats 
the  effort  of  the  primitive  engineer  is 
remarkable;  one  might  suppose  him 
discussing  the  merits  of  Sebastopol 
or  Cronstadt  In  the  unprofessional, 
such  works  create  perhaps  all  the 
more  astomshment  from  their  unex- 


pected magnitude ;  for  when  yon  are 
desired  to  ascend  a  desolate,  unin- 
teresting-looking  secondary  hill,  in  a 
remote  district  of  Scotland,  apart 
from  any  of  the  tourist  circuits,  you 
do  not  expect  to  find  its  brows  covered 
with  some  triumph  of  industrial  de- 
velopment The  height  necessarily 
ascended  before  these  works  can  be 
seen — a  matter  which  must  have 
made  the  raising  of  them '  all  the  more 
formidable — ^keens  them  away  from 
observation.  Were  they  on  flat 
ground,  and  near  watering-places, 
they  would  be  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  In  the  vastness  of  the 
mass  of  collected  stones,  they  are 
more  like  the  mat  breakwaters  of 
harbours  of  refuge  than  any  other 
works  we  can  name.  Even  more  re- 
markable than  General  Roy's  Cater- 
thun, appears  to  us  to  be  the  Barm- 
kyn  of  £cht,  a  few  miles  farther  north. 
The  etymologist  may  call  Barmkyn  a 
corruption  of  Barbican  if  he  likes. 
The  lonely  hill  is  so  steep  and  circu- 
lar that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  have 
been  artificially  scarped.  Scarcely  from 
below  can  any  curve  be  seen  to  in- 
terrupt the  straight  line  of  the  ascent, 
and  one  is  utterly  unprepared  for  the 
mighty  ramparts  of  stone — ^five  of 
them— of  which  the  innermost  en- 
closes a  space  of  about  an  acre,  quite 
flat,  and  seeming  to  be  levelled,  as 
the  sides  of  the  hill  seem  to  be 
scarped,  by  art 

It  may  oe  a  question  if  these  stone 
masses  were  ever  built,  either  so  as  to 
represent  external  courses,  like  the 
Roman  wall  in  Northumberland,  or 
even  in  the  fashion  called  cyclopean. 
They  bear,  in  their  heaped  character, 
and  the  regularity  of  their  course, 
more  resemblance  to  the  moraines  on 
the  edge  of  the  glacier,  than  to  any 
other  object,  natural  or  artificial,  with 
which  we  happen  to  be  acquainted. 
So  ancient,  indeed,  must  they  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  that  in  the  war  with  the 
elements  all  minuter  structural  char- 
acteristics seem  to  have  been  lost,  and 
the  stone  lie,  not  as  they  were  placed, 
but  virtually  in  a  heap  of  ruins. 

In  these  stormy  hills,  indeed,  it  is 
diflicult  to  suppose  that  an^hing  less 
imperishable  tlian  the  gneiss,  or  gra- 
nite, of  which  the  blocks  forming  the 
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drcular  forts  are  composed,  would 
have  preserved  the  oripnal  plan.  In 
flatter  and  more  turfy  districts  of- 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Kneland,  there 
are  mounds  seeming  to  be  artificial, 
and  cast  in  circular  terraces,  as  if 
thev  had  been  put  on  a  turning  lathe 
and  bevelled  down.  There  is  one  of 
these — perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
in  Britain — at  Old  Sarum,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  franchise  of  that 
scheduled  corporation.  How  these 
could  have  been  very  available  for 
forts  it  is  difficult  to  imagine ;  and  to 
devise  any  other  purpose  to  which 
they  can  have  been  applicable  would 
be  still  more  difficult  But  when  it 
was  reported  in  England,  as  it  was 
about  seventy  years  ago,  that  there 
were  some  ancient  hill-forts  in  Scotland 
made  of  glass,  the  antiquaries,  not 
having  a  prescience  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  before  their  eyes,  turned  from 
puzzling  themselves  about  the  earthen 
mounds  in  England,  to  burst  forth  in 
scornful  laughter  about,  the  glass 
fortresses  of  Scotland.  But  people 
who  have  had  much  experience  in 
the  ways  of  this  world,  learn  how 
the  same  word  may,  without  the 
slightest  misapplication,  be  used  for 
yery  different  things.  The  dingy 
alag-like  lumps,  wi^  a  vitreous  frac- 
ture, found  in  the  heather  of  some 
Scottish  fortified  hills,  has  undoubted- 
ly a  claim  to  the  vitreous  character, 
perhaps  as  strong  as  the  glittering 
diaphanous  squares  which  are  to  let 
in  all  the  sun,  and  exclude  ihe  wmd 
and  rain,  at  Sydenham.  That  they 
were  the  creation  of  fire  h  certam ; 
and  though  the  geologists  sought  at 
first  to  make  out  a  case  of  volcano, 
yet  it  became  evident  that  it  was 
administered  b^  the  hand  of  man; 
for  the  matenals,  which  had  been 
calcined  and  vitrified  so  as  to  re- 
semble in  a  considerable  degree  the 
scoriae  of  a  glass-house,  were  built 
into  walls  round  the  summits  of 
steep  drcular  hills ; — ^those  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  have  much  the  ap- 
pearance, from  their  extreme  steep- 
ness and  regularity,  of  having  been 
scarped.  And  then  come  the  ques- 
tions— ^were  the  vitrified  masses  pro- 
duced by  some  accident,  such  as  the 
bumiuff  of  a  stronghold  1  or  were  they 
A   deliberate   method    of  cementing 


stones  together  by  fnaon!  or,  per- 
chance, were  they  the  wide  circuits 
Vidthin  which  might  be  consumed  some 
whole  forest  of  frees,  cut  down  and 
piled  together  within  a  ring  of  stone, 
whether  as  a  vast  beacon,  reddening 
the  sky  from  the  Tweed  to  Cape 
Wrath,  or  a  sacrifice  to  the  ancient 
God  of  fire? — ^Questions  these  which 
we  respectfully  decline  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  answering. 

The  step  from  such  rude  Utanic 
works  as  these  to  the  Norman  fortress 
b  great — and  perhaps  a  word  or  two 
on  other  forqis  of  places  of  strength 
may  be  suitable,  as  showing  distinctly 
that  the  feudal  castles  were  the  comU- 
nation  of  the  rude  strength  of  the  |ni- 
mitive  fortress  vnih  domiciliary  com- 
fort— ^that  they  brought  the  defensive 
strength,  supposed  to  reside  only  in 
inaccessible  mountain  regions  or 
swamps,  into  the  midst  of  rich  agri- 
culture and  smiling  abundance— &at 
they  no  longer  rendered  necessary  a 
retreat  to  the  place  of  strength,  as 
one  may  suppose  the  whole  com- 
munity of  a  district  to  have  retreated 
to  a  hill-fort,  but  were  themselves 
alike  the  abode  of  luxurious  esse  in 
time  of  peace,  and  of  resistance  and 
fierce  contest  in  time  of  war.  Vet' 
haps  we  may  best  comprehend  how 
original  was  the  idea  of  the  union  of 
fortress  and  house  or  palace  in  one, 
by  observing  how  few  are  the  ves- 
tiges of  such  a  combination  having 
existed  elsewhere  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  feudal  system.  Towns 
undoubtedly  seem  to  have  been  forti- 
fied from  the  beginning  of  town  life : 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  sys- 
tem was  carried,  let  us  take  once  for 
all  the  account  which  honest  old  He- 
rodotus gives  of  Babylon,  with  its 
walls  two  hundred  cubits  high,  on 
which  a  chariot  could  be  driven  with 
four  horses  abreast,  and  its  hundred 
gates  of  brass.  But,  of  anything  of 
Uie  nature  of  a  domestic  fortress  in 
which  people  lived  in  their  ordinaiy 
manner  during  peace,  and  defended 
themselves  in  war,  we  remember  but 
few  vestiges. 

Separate  buildings  like  towers  there 
probably  have  been  in  many  times 
and  places,  and  they  may  have  been 
used  as  fortresses.  Along  the  Roman 
Wall  were  the  square  towers  called 
mile-castles,   which    are   interesting, 
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not  only  aa  the  best  remains  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  great  ag- 
gressors for  the  protection  of  t]ieir 
frontier,  but  as  the  models  on  which 
the  ancient  inhabitants  wo  aid  pro- 
bably build  their  castles — if  they  bnilt 
any.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the 
Border  peel  towers — ^built  a  thousand 
years  after  the  Romans  had  abandon- 
ed Britain  to  her  fate— have,  in  their 
compact  squareness,  more  resemblance 
to  Ukese  castella,  than  any  type  of 
earlier  British  castellated  architecture 
possesses.  Since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Bruce's  book  on  the  Roman  Wall, 
to  which  we  lately  had  occasion 
to  refer,  no  one  need  remain  ignorant 
of  any  feature,  however  minute, 
'which,  now  existing,  attests  what 
these  mile^sastles  originally  were. 
Mr.  Bruce  tells  us,  in  a  summary 
description,  that  "they  derive  their 
modem  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  bein^  usually  placed  at  thQ_ 
distance  of  a  Roman  mUe  from  each 
other.  Thej  were  quadrangular  build- 
ings, differing  somewhat  in  size,  but 
usually  measuring  from  sixty  to  seven- 
ty feet  in  each  direction.  With  two 
exceptions,  they  have  been  placed 
agiunst  the  southern  face  of  the  wall ; 
the  castle  of  Portgate,  every  trace  of 
which  is  now  obliterated,  and  another 
near  JSsica,  the  foundations  of  which 
may  with  some  difficulty  still  be 
traced,  seem  to  have  projected  equally 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  wall. 
Though  generally  placed  about  seven 
furiongs  from  each  other,  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  independently  of  distance, 
has  frequently  determined  the  spot  of 
their  location.  Whenever  the  wall 
has  had  occasion  to  traverse  a  river 
or  a  mountain  pass,  a  mile-castlo  has 
uniformly  been  placed  on  the  one  side 
or  other  to  guard  the  defile.  The 
mile-towers  have  generally  had  but 
one  gate  of  entrance,  which  was  of 
very  substantial  masonry,  and  was 
uniformly  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
south  wall:  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men now  remmning,  however,  has  a 
northern  as  well  as  a  southern  gate- 
way. It  :s  not  easy  to  conjecture 
wfaiat  were  the  internal  arrangements 
of  these  buildings — ^probably  they  af- 
forded   little  accommodation,  beyond 


what  their  four  strong  walls  and  well- 
barred  gates  gave.*'  * 

They  were  evidently  mere  baa-acks 
or  stations,  nor  can  much  more  be 
said  for  any  of  the  Roman  works  in 
the  lands  of  their  conquests.  Roman 
troops  were  taught,  in  the  conflict 
with  the  barbarian,  to  look  solely  to 
discipline ;  and  the  places  called  forts, 
apart  from  those  square  towers  along 
the  wall,  were  merely  intrenched 
camps. 

Investigation  is,  in  this  country,  ever 
apt  to  strip  our  stone  edifices  of 
their  hoar  antiquity.  Mr.  Petrie  has 
*' taken  the  shine,^  as  the  Cockneys 
say,  out  of  the  round  towers  of  Ire- 
land, by  showing  that  they  have  the 
ordinary  details  of  the  Romanesque 
ecclesiastical  work,  and  has  rendered 
it  unnecessary  to  decide  whether  they 
are  anchorite  hermitages  for  a  multi- 
tude of  rivals  to  St  Simeon  Stylites, 
or  temples  for  Photic  or  for  Phallic 
worship.  Criticism  has  gone  in  the 
same  way  back  upon  our  castles,  prov- 
ing, in  truth,  that  very  few  of  them  are 
so  old  as  they  were  supposed  to  be. 
Yet  there  is  a  particular  class  of  build- 
ings of  a  systematically  castellated 
type,  which  the  scythe  of  the  arcbeeo- 
logical  eikonoclost  has  not  yet  swept 
— on  the  age  of  which  no  particle  of 
authentic  light  has  been  cast,  and 
which  we  are  thus  entitled  to  count  as 
old  as  we  like. 

These  are  the  circular  towers  called 
sometimes  Danes,  Burghs,  Danish 
forts,  Pictish  forts,  &c.,  scattered 
hither  and  thither  in  the  far  north- 
west of  Scotland.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin — to  have 
been  the  fortresses  built  by  the  Sea- 
kings,  but  nothing  in  the  least  degree 
resembling  them  has  been  found  else- 
where within  Scandinavian  landL 
Their  mysterious  builders  have  care- 
fully avoided  every  particle  of  inci- 
dental evidence  that  might  lead  to,^ 
betrayal  of  their  origin.  Graceful  and 
symmetrical  as  they  are  in  their  ouC- 
line — ^perfectly  circular,  and  rising  with<- 
out  a  bulge  in  a  decreasing  sweep 
from  the  broad  base — ^there  is  not  a 
single  ornament  or  moulding  to  let 
the  antiquary  detect  them,  as  the  Ro« 
manesque  work  proved  the  betrayal 
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of  the  Irish  round  towers.  Nay,  there 
is  not  the  mark  of  chiselling  on  the 
stones  to  show  that  human  hands  have 
tonched  them.  That  can  be  inferred 
from  the  structure  alone;  and  the 
unhewn  lumps  of  mica  schist  or  gneiss 
are  laid  in  distinct  courses  perfectly 
parallel  and  round,  by  the  selection 
of  rough  stones  of  equal  size,  and 
the  insertion  of  mmute  splmters 
to  make  up  deficiencies — ^for,  as  there 
is  no  stone-hewing,  there  is  oJso  no 
cement 

It  is  the  most  puzzling  of  the  pe- 
culiarity of  these  perplexing  buildings, 
that  they  have  tiers  of  galleries  run- 
ning round  them  within  the  thickness 
of  the  wall.  To  form  the  roofs  of 
these  tiny  serpentine  chambers,  large 
slabs  have  been  necessary,  but,  in  some 
marvellous  manner,  they  have  been 
obtained  wiUiout  being  wrought ;  for, 
on  the  larffest,  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
the  mark  of  a  chisel,  or  even  artificial 
squaring  or  smoothing.  It  would  seem, 
at  least  m  such  of  them  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  thinnest  large  slabs  of 
schist  had  been  collected  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  brought  probably  from 
great  distances  to  fulfil  the  object  of 
the  builder. 

It  seems  to  have  been  ever  taken 
for  granted  that  these  round  towers 
must  have  been  fortresses,  and  the 
only  remaining  question  seemed  to  be 
— by  what  people,  nation,  or  language 
•were  they  so  usedl  Was  it  by  the 
Phoenicians?  A  great  antiquary 
showed  that  m  Tyre  and  Sidon  there 
must  have  been  edifices  precisely  of 
the  same  character,  thou^  no  vestige 
of  them  now  remains.  Did  they  he^ 
long  to  the  Caledonians  of  the  days 
of  Tacitus,  or  to  the  Atacotti,  or  to 
tiie  Dalriads,  or  to  the  Albanich,  or  to 
the  Siol  Torquil,  or  the  Fion  Gall, 
or  the  Dubh  Gall?  Or,  were  they 
erected  espedally  by  some  individud 
Aulaf  or  Maccus,  or  Sigurd,  or  Thor- 
l!n,  or  Godred  M'Sitric,  or  Diarmid 
M'Maelnambo — all  gentlemen  havinpr 
their  own  peculiar  claims  on  the  archi- 
tectural  merit  ?  It  occurred  to  us  one 
'  day  to  ask  internally  the  question, 
whether  they  were  fortresses  or 
strongholds  at  all?  It  arose  as  we 
looked  down  from  the  broken  edge 
of  the  galleried  wall  of  one  of  those 
lowers  in  solitary  Glen-Elg  Beg.  It 
stands,  a  hoar  ruin  on  the  edge  of  a 


precipice,  where  a  torrent  takes  a  sod- 
den turn  ;  and  nothing  could  be  better 
conceived  for  the  landscape  ideal  of 
the  remains  of  some  robber  strong- 
hold of  the  middle  ages,  than  the 
remnant  of  circular  masonry  rising 
flush  from  the  edge  of  the  predpioe. 
But  it  was  precisely  the  force  with 
which  these  apparent  conditions  of  a 
fortified  character  were  conveyed, 
that  showed  the  utter  want  of  them 
in  the  others  scattered  throughout 
the  valley.  What  could  they  have 
defended?  Whom  could  they  have 
resisted? 

Primitive  fortresses  are  places  where 
con»derabIe  armies  or  large  numben 
of  people  go  for  protection  from  b^ 
sieging  enemies.  Now,  though  the 
outside  circle  of  these  burghs  is  con- 
siderable, yet,  from  the  thickness  of 
the  galleried  wall,  they  only  contain 
an  inner  area  of  from  twenty  to  Oiirty 
feet — ^the  size  of  a  moderate  dming- 
room.  And,  while  the  numbers  tfa^ 
could  have  held  were  thus  few,  they 
possessed  no  means  like  the  medievd 
castles  for  assault,  and  could  have  been 
easOy  pulled  to  pieces  by  an  enemy. 
Nor,  if  they  were  places  of  strength, 
can  it  be  easily  conceived  why  there 
should  be  a  whole  cluster  of  ibem 
in  a  place  like  Glen  Beg,  and  no  others 
in  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  notion,  in<&ed,  of  their  being 
strongholds,  seems  to  have  been  grasp- 
ed at  once  by  their  striking  resem* 
blance  in  structure  and  dimensions  to 
the  Norman  flanking  round  towers. 
But  the  Norman  towers  were  only 
outworks,  to  aid  in  defence  of  the 
central  keep,  and  could  have  been  of 
small  service  as  detached  forts.  There 
are  many  things  which  have  a  wariike 
resemblance  to  this  part  of  a  feudal 
castle ;— «  windmill,  as  Don  Quixote's 
chivalrous  eye  at  once  told  him,  pos- 
sesses the  character  very  decidedly — so 
does  a  modem  blast-furnace.  The  co- 
lumbarium lingering  on  the  grounds  of 
some  old  mansion  is  often  mistaken 
for  a  tower;  and  the  prototype  of 
the  columbarium,  the  Roman  tomb^ 
eminently  anticipated  the  form  of  the 
Norman  tower.  Of  one  of  these  Byron 
says,— 

*^  There  Is  a  stern  old  tower  or  other  days, 
Firm  M  «  fortress  with  lis  fenee  ofstoiw^— 
Such  SB  an  army^s  baffled  strength  delays, 
Btanding  wlUi  half  Ita  batUemento  alane.*^ 
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One  of  Ihese  tombft  is  the  nncleiie  of 
the  oastle  of  SL  Angelo,  others  were 
incrueted  ioto  the  fortified  manaiona  of 
the  quarrelsome  Colonna---so  like  were 
they»  thouffh  built  as  the  quiet  man- 
fiiona  of  we  death,  to  the  towers  of 
feudal  fortresses. 

Shall  we  venture  a  theory  about 
these  Highland  round  towers?  We 
have  not  yet  found  one  to  our  own 
satisfiiction ;  but  the  reader,  if  he  likes, 
may  take  the  following,  which  we 
guarantee  to  be  of  the  average  quality 
of  such  theories.  It  is  well  known 
that,  when  the  Scots  under  Kenneth 
M^Alpine  conquered  the  Picts,  they 
saved  from  death  just  two  inhabitante 
of  that  devoted  race,  a  father  and  son ; 
their  disinterested  object  in  this  clem- 
ency was,  to  find  out  how  the  Picts 
got  their  beer.  It  seems  that  they  poa- 
eessed  a  precious  and  much-coveted 
secret,  in  the  means  of  brewing  hea- 
ther-ale. The  Scots  offered  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  captives,  if  they  would 
reveal  the  secret  The  father  promised 
to  do  so  if  they  would,  in  the  firat 
place,  comply  with  hia  request, — a  very 
odd  one  for  a  lather  to  make  in  such 
circumstances — to  put  to  death  his 
son.  They  did  so ;  iuid  then  ihe  father 
uttered  a  loud  yell  of  triumph — ^the 
eecret  of  the  beer  would  be  for  ever 
hidden  in  his  bloody  grave.  He  could 
not  trust  to  the  firmness  of  his  son; 
he  could  entirely  rely  on  his  own,  and 
he  was  ready  to  bear  all  tortures  ra- 
ther than  make  the  revelation.  Now, 
why  not  suppose  that  these  mysterious 
buUdings  were  just  breweries  of  hea- 
ther-ale, and  that,  in  the  various  gal- 
leries, decreasing  as  Uiey  ascend  until 
they  become  mere  jngeon-holes,  the 
brewsts  of  the  different  years  were 
binned  for  the  use  of  hoapitable  cUnner- 
^ving  Picts  ?  No  one  can  disprove  the 
theory,  and  this  is  more  than  can  be 
sud  for  many  another. 

The  more  they  are  examined,  the 
more  are  the  actual  fortresses  of 
Britain  stripped  of  any  pretensions 
to  extreme  antiquity,  aiui  brought 
within  the  Norman  period.  There  are 
two  leading  objects,  of  fortification — 
the  protective  and  the  aggressive; 
and,  according  to  the  view  we  have 
been  supporting,  it  has  been  the  func- 
tion of  the  Norman,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  European  history,  to  have 
been  the  inventor  and  propagator  of 


the  kind  of  works  adapted  to  the  hit- 
t^  object  Fortresses  of  mere  refuge 
are  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  in  other  in« 
accessible  places.  It  does  not  suit 
the  aggressor  to  go  to  the  wilds— he 
must  have  his  elements  of  strength  in 
the  very  nuddle  of  the  people  whom 
he  is  to  rule  over.  If  a  rock  happens 
to  be  found  bulging  out  of  a  fine  allo- 
viai  district — as  the  plutonic  upheay- 
ings  of  trap  have  supplied  m  Edin- 
burgh, Stirimg,  and  Dumbarton— 4t  is 
well ;  but,  where  there  are  no  natural 
strengths,  they  must  be  artificially  con- 
structed— and  art  has  in  this  depart- 
ment &r  outstripped  nature,  or  has 
rather  found  in  her  own  resources 
better  means  of  defence  against  her 
instruments  of  destruction  than  nature 
provides. 

The  Saxons  did  not  raise  stransu 
hohis  of  this  kind,  nor  did  the  north- 
em  races,  in  their  native  districts; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  rather  curious  to 
observe  that  there  is  scarcely  a  feudal 
castle  to  be  found  in  the  Scandina- 
vian territories,  whence  issued  the 
race  who  strewed  all  Europe  with 
fortresses.  Scott  speaks  of  Bam- 
borough  as  **  Ida's  castle,  huge  and 
square ; "  but  there  can  now  m  little 
doubt  that  it  is  a  Norman  edifice.  If 
the  tall  gaunt  tower  of  Conisborou^ 
retain  its  Saxon  antiquity,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  have  been  a  rude 
and  feeble  strength,  standing  alone  , 
without  the  outworks,  which  were 
the  great  achievement  of  Norman 
engineering.  Some  other  bare  towers 
of  this  <^racter  are  supposed  to 
be  of  ante-Noirman  origin,  as  the 
round  tower  of  Trematon,  in  Cora- 
wall,  and  that  of  Lnunceaton,  on  the 
apex  of  a  conical  rock,  round  the  base 
of  which  Noiman  works  have  been 
raised. 

Scott  is  historically  correct,  as  he 
almost  ever  is,  when  he  thus  describes 
the  abode  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  :-*'^  A 
low  irregular  building,  containing  s^ 
veral  courtyards  or  enclosures,  ex- 
tending over  a  considerable  space  of 
ground;  and  which,  though  its  size 
argued  the  inhabitant  to  be  a  person 
of  wealth,  differed  entirely  from  the 
tall,  turreted,  and  castellated  build- 
ings in  which  the  Norman  nobility  re- 
sided, and  which  had  become  the  uni- 
versal style  of  architecture  throughout 
England.*^' 
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Wmiam  the  Normui  found  no  cas- 
tles to  resist  him.  He  resolved  that 
any  one  who  came  after  liim  should 
complain  of  no  such  omission.  Eng- 
land proper  immediately  bristled  with 
strongholds.  They  were  afterwards 
extended  to  Wales  and  Ireland;  and 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  Norman  fortifi- 
cation, as  indicative  of  the  systematic 
zeal  with  which  the  system  was  con- 
ducted, that  during  the  brief  tenure  of 
Scotland,  the  opportunity  was  taken 
for  dispersing  throughout  the  country 
Edwanlian  castles. 

The  earliest  Nonnan  form  was  the 
vast  square  keep,  such  as  Bamborough 
New  Castle,  or  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  value  of  projecting  angles  seems 
soon  to  have  been  felt,  but,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  noble  flanking 
round  towers,  which  make  a  perfect 
Norman  fortress,  were  devised  imtil 
the  days  of  the  Edwards.  The  cen- 
tral strength  then  consisted  of  a 
square  work,  with  a  round  tower  at 
each  angle.  When  the  work  was 
very  large,  demi-towers  might  pro- 
ject here  and  there  from  its  face. 
This  was  the  leading  principle  of 
modern  fortification^ — the  protection 
of  the  face.  It  is  understood  that  no 
plain  wall -plate,  however  strong, 
can  be  defended  from  an  enemy  ready 
to  sacrifice  a  sufiScient  number  of 
men  to  batter  it  open  and  rush  in  by 
the  breach.  The  object,  then,  is  by 
outworks  to  keep  the  assailants  at  a 
distance.  The  flanking  towers  ac- 
complished this  for  the  Norman  for- 
tress, and  the  work  of  a  siege  was 
not  in  those  days  utterly  unlike  what 
it  now  is  in  general  character,  though 
the  less  destructive  character  of  the 
weapons  on  either  side  made  it  a  much 
closer  affair. 

There  is  room  for  considerable  clas- 
sification, and  even  for  abundant  tech- 
nical nomenclature,  among  the  besieg- 
ing engines  used  before  Uie  invention 
of  gunpowder.  The  term  mangona,  or 
mangonel,  was  generally  applicable  to 
balistic  engines,  moved  by  springs,  or 
quick  descending  weights.  The  tre- 
buchet,  the  matafunda,  the  ribaudequin, 
and  the  petrary,  were  special  machines 
for  discharging  what  the  Americans 
call  rocks.  There  were  the  robinet,*^ 
the  espringal,  and  the  bricoUe,  which 


discharged  huge  iron  bolts  and  other 
miscellaneous  mischievous  artielea. 
The  oddest  of  all  names  to  find  among 
these  wicked  and  destructive  agents 
is  conveyed  in  a  sentence  by  Grose, 
who  says  that  ^^Beugles,  or  bibles, 
were  also  engines  for  throwing  large 
stones,  as  we  learn  from  an  anoent 
poem ;"  and  he  quotes  as  his  autfaoiity 
the  Romance  of  Claris,  in  the  Royii 
library  of  Paris  (No.  7534). 

**  Et  pierree  grens,  et  ks  pentores. 
Fit  ie«  biblea  qui  sont  trop  fierce, 
Gdtent  trop  manaemenU^ 

Besides  the  ram  and  the  testodo, 
with  which  every  boy  becomes  ac- 
quainted in  the  plates  to  his  Roman 
Antiquities,  there  were  the  instru- 
ments bearing  the  quadrupedal  names 
of  the  war-wolf,  the  cat,  and  the  sow. 
**■  The  cattus  or  cat-house,  gattus  or 
cat,"  says  the  instructive  Grose, 
^was  a  covered  shed,  occaaonaily 
fixed  on  wheels,  and  used  for  cover- 
ing of  soldiers  employed  in  filling  up 
the  ditch,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
movable  tower,  or  mining  the  wall. 
It  was  called  a  eat  because  under  H 
soldiers  lay  in  watch  like  a  eat  for  its 
prey.  Some  of  these  cats  had  cre- 
nelles and  chinks,  from  whence  the 
archers  couM  discharge  their  arrows. 
These  were  called  castellated  cats. ' 
Sometimes  under  this  machine  the 
besiegers  worked  a  small  kind  of 
ram.'"*'  The  sow  remhids  all  trvs 
Scotsmen  of  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar 
jeering  Salisbury  with  the  farrowmg 
of  his  sow,  when  she  toppled  on  its 
wooden  roof  a  mass  of  rock,  and  beheld 
the  mutilated  sappers  crawluag  from 
beneath  their  shattered  protector,  like 
so  many  pigs.  But  the  chief  of  all 
besieging  works  was  the  movable 
tower,  brought  up  face  to  face  with 
the  defenders,  and  containing  batter- 
ing-rams below,  with  the  various  in- 
struments already  mentioned,  em- 
ployed in  its  several  upper  stories. 
To  oppose  such  a  formidable  engine, 
which  could  only  be  applied  by  some 
commander  of  vast  resources,  the 
flanking  round  towers  were  of  in- 
valuable service,  as  the  bastions  and 
outworks  are  at  the  present  day. 
The  main  diflerence  in  the  projectile 
direction  of  the  operations  in  the  two 
is,   that   while   the  fire  of  a  fort  is 


*  History  of  the  JSnglith  Army,  ii.  808. 
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eliiefly  boiuonta],  Ihe  aawultB  made 
Yif  the  Noniuui  keep  were  vertical, 
and  hence  came  the  crest  of  machico- 
lations and  torreta  which  has  given 
8o  pictaresque  a  character  to  the 
'whole  school  of  baronial  architecture. 

The  instances  of  the  Norman  castle 
in  its  more  perfect  shape,  still  exist- 
ing, are  very  interestbg  in  a  htstori- 
eal  view.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
in  the  settled  aistricts  of  England 
there  are  specimens  of  the  older  and 
mder  style  of  Nonnan  work;  but 
that,  in  the  Edwardian  conquests, 
the  fully  developed  form  is  the  oldest 
of  wbien  vestiges  are  to  be  found. 

Aberconway,  or  Snowdon  Castle  in 
Carnarvonshire,  mnst  have  been  one  of 
the  most  formidable  specimens,  from 
the  great  extent  of  its  curtain  walls, 
and  its  numerous  round  towers.  It 
was  built,  say  authorities  on  which 
we  place  no  reliance,  except  in  so 
£u'  as  they  correspond  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  edifice,  in  1284 ;  it  served 
the  purpose  for  which  the  strong- 
est fortresses  are  required — that  of  a 
frontier  defence.  In  Flintshire  there 
are  Hawarden  and  Rhudland.  Beau- 
maris,  in  Anglesea,  has  some  fine  di- 
minishing  towers.  Carew,  in  Penu 
brokeshire,  has  a  sort  of  angular  but- 
tresses, instead  of  the  graceful  mcre- 
^ment  towards  the  base,  in  the  round 
towers;  but  it  is  a  luxuriant  and 
noble  specimen;  and  though  Welsh 
teadition  says  it  belong^  to  the 
princes  of  South  Wales — no  man  can 
tell  how  many  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore William  or  RoUo  either — and  was 
given  by  Rhys  ap  Theodore,  with  his 
daughter.  Nest,  as  a  marriage  portion 
to  Gerrald  de  Carrio,  yet  we  take 
the  liberty  of  holding  that  it  as 
clearly  bears  the  mark  of  the  invader 
of  Wales,  as  any  government-house 
in  Canada  or  New  Zealand  bears  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the 
nativea  We  take  Cilgarron,  Haver- 
ford-west,  and  Mannorbeer  castles, 
in  the  same  county,  to  belong  to  the 
same  category. 

The  same  characteristics  do  not  so 
finequently  occur  in  the  southern  Eng- 
fish  counties,  though  there  is  Peven- 
ae^  iu  Sussex,  Goodrich  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  Cowling  in  Kent,  and  there 
may  be  several  other  instances.  They 
reappear  on  the  Border,  where 
they  were  connected  with  the  Scot- 
tish wars ;  the  forms  may  be  seen  in 


Pmdho,  Twizel,  the  outworks  of  Bam- 
borough,  and  in  a  modernised  shape 
at  Alnwick. 

Ireland  is  rich  in  these  quadrilateral 
flanked  edifkea.  There  is  ftnniscorthy 
guarding  the  bridge  of  the  Slaney  in 
Wexfora,  and  Dunmore  in  Meath,  one 
of  the  most  entire  and  regular  speci- 
mens, if  we  may  judge  by  the  represent- 
ation of  Grose,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
never  idealises.  It  is  Olte  of  the  many 
castles  attributed  to  De  Lacey,  the 
fifovemor  of  Meath.  Another  of  them, 
Rilkea,  continued  long  to  raise  its 
flanking  round  towers  after  it  had 
langhed  at  the  ferocious  raids  of  the 
O'Moors  and  O'Dempsies  in  the  Eng- 
lish pale.  Two  of  the  best  specimens, 
Lea,  in  Queen's  county,  and  Ferns, 
in  Wdxford,  were  attacked  and  taken 
in  the  romantic  inroad  of  Edward 
Bruce,  who  thought  that,  as  his 
brother  had,  by  one  gallant  achieve- 
ment, wrested  a  crown  in  Scotland 
from  the  encroaching  Norman,  he 
might  as  well  endeavonr  to  take  one 
in  Ireland.  Grandison  Castle,  with 
two  beautiful  specimens  of  the  beli- 
sbaped  round  tower,  is  attributed  to 
the  reign  of  James  I. ;  but,  though  it 
is  not  the  peculiar  defect  of  Irish  an- 
tiquities to  be  post-dated,  this  por- 
tion must,  we  think,  belong  to  the 
Norman  period.  There  are  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the  round  tower  at  Bally- 
lachan  and  Ballynofnd,  whence  the 
M'Donoughs  were  driven  forth,  and 
the  utterly  un-Normon  names  of  these 
buildings  do  not  exclude  them  from 
identifi^tion  as  the  work  of  the  courtly 
invaders.  In  Ireland,  however,  this' 
sort  of  work  never  ceased.  There  were 
ever  0*Shauchnessies,  O'Dooahues, 
O'Rourkes,  or  CyDempsies,  keeping 
the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  at  work  in 
making  fortresses;  and  perhaps  the 
latest  specimen  of  it  is  a  relic  of  the 
'48,  which  we  saw  the  other  day  hi 
an  antiquarian  rummage  in  ancient 
and  rumiferous  Cashel,  being  a  Urge 
iron  box  with  loopholes  projecting 
out  from  the  barrack  where  it  was 
phiced,  to  rake  the  street  into  which  it 
projected  with  musketry  f¥om  the 
loopholes. 

In  Scotland,  the  Anglo-Nonnan 
origin  of  the  eariiest  true  baronial 
fortresses  is  attested  with  remarkable 
precision.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
not  a  vestige  in  Scotland  of  the 
earlier  kind  of  square  keep^  such  as 
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might  hsvB  been  raiaed  in  the  days  of 
the  Conqueror,  or  of  William  Rufoa, 
with  its  semicircular  arches  and  dog- 
toothed  decorations.  The  point^ 
architectuA  and  the  Edwardian  bar- 
onial had  come  into  use  ere  any  of 
the  fortresses  of  which  we  possess  re- 
mains were  erected.  Hence,  the  old- 
est of  the  Scottish  castles  were  evi- 
dently built  by  Edward  to  secure  his 
conquest  They  may  be  enumerated 
as  those  of  Caerlaverock,  Bothwell, 
Dirleton,  Kildrummie,  and  Lochin- 
dorb.  These  names  at  once  excite  re- 
collections of  the  war  of  independence, 
when  these  castles  were  taken  and 
retaken,  and  were  surrounded  by 
the  most  interesting  and  enduring  as- 
sociations of  that  majestic  conflict 

The  architectural  progeny  which 
this  style  of  buUdlng  left  in  Scotland, 
b  very  different  from  its  growth  into 
the  bastioned  fortifications  of  other 
countries.  The  Scottish  laird,  or 
chief,  when  he  made  his  house  a  for- 
tress, as  he  had  imminent  necessity 
for  doing,  could  not  afford  to  erect 
the  great  flanking  towers  of  the  Nor- 
mans; but  he  stuck  little  turrets  on 
the  comers  of  his  block-house,  which 
served  his  purpose  admirably;  and 
there  are  no  better  flanked  fortresses, 
considered  with  a  view  to  the  form  of 
attack  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
than  our  peel-housee. 

On  the  other  band,  in  the  Conti- 
nental castles  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  as  Heidelberg,  Per- 
ronne,  and  Plessis  la  Tour,  as  the  old 
representations  give  it,  we  see  the 
flanking  system  extending  itself  late- 
rally,^ until  it  forms  something  be- 
tween the  Norman  keep  and  tlie  mo- 
dem fortress.  It  was  on  Plessis  that 
Philip  de  Cominea  moralises,  as  a 
large  prison  into  whkh  the  great 
King  liOuis  had  virtually  immured 
himself,  becoming,  by  his  own  exer- 
tions for  the  enlargement  of  his 
power,  and  his  protection  from  secret 
enemies,  nothing  better  than  the  hap- 
less immured  prisoner,  whose  lot  he 
forced  upon  so  many  others.   ^ 

The  one  great  leading  step  which 
modem  fortification  took  beyond  the 
mere  flanking  system,  is  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  glacis  for  covering  the 
stone-work,  and  protecting  it  from 
the  attacks  of  cannon.  The  whole 
system,  it  appears,  is  now  on  trial. 


The  charge  agrfnst  it  is*  that  ewmrj 
addition  made  to  it  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tecting works  only  renders  a  fort  the 
more  certain  of  ultimate  capture,  amee 
tliese  protecting  works  are  themsdves 
eattly  taken.  It  is  said  that  they 
save  the  main  work  from  a  general 
escalade,  whkh  is  never  likely  to  be 
attempted,  but  facilitate  a  delibecate 
sie^,  which  is  the  proper  method  of 
taking  fortified  places.  It  is  said  that 
in  fortification  we  must,  as  in  other 
matters  of  war,  recur  to  the  first  prin- 
ciple, that  the  best  way  to  protect  our- 
selves is  to  kill  our  enemy.  Of  M^ 
the  main  defences  of  a  vessel  were  to 
protect  the  deck  by  castles  stem  and 
stem  from  a  boaraing*  enemy;  now 
the  arrangement  la  directed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy  before  he 
can  board.  Our  old  knights  in  armour 
were  a  sort  of  moving  fortreasea  made 
more  for  protection  than  destruction. 
In  Italy,  the  steel  encasement  was 
brought  to  such  perfection,  that  at  the 
battle  of  Tomoue,  under  Charles  VIIL, 
we  are  told  by  Father  Daniel  that 
a  number  of  Italian  knights  were  over- 
thrown, but  could  not  be  killed  until 
the  country  people  brought  huce  stones 
and  sledge-hammers  and  broke  thehr 
shells,  like  those  of  so  many  lobsters. 
It  sounds  like  an  odd  accompaniment 
of  civilisation  that  she  should  make 
the  external  form  of  warfare  more  de- 
structive and  less  defensive — ^but  so 
it  is ;  and  a  reform  in  ^rtification  is 
proposed,  which,  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  flanking  system,  and  something 
like  a  restoration  of  the  primitive  form, 
is  to  make  the  fort  more  terrible  to 
the  invader,  as  a  means  of  making 
it  a  more  effective  defence. 

We  profess  not  to  enter  on  so  mat 
a  queation.  Mere  theories  we  have 
herein  offered  to  our  reader;  and  as 
they  are  given  in  all  innocence  and 
good-humour,  all  we  pray  is,  that  he 
will  not,  if  they  differ  from  his  own, 
condemn  us  to  some  dire  mysterious 
fate.  Let  him,  if  we  displease  him, 
simply  content  himself  with  the  old 
estid)li8hed  remedy,  and  mntter  to 
himself,  ''  Pooh !  humbug!''  And  we 
on  our  part  engace  that  we  shall  live 
in  all  charity  wiUi  all  men  who  a^ 
cept  not  our  theory;  and  will  by  no 
means  endeavour  to  prove  that  they  aro 
sensual,  lewd,  dishonourable  people, 
deserving  of  some  dire  punishment 
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We   have  great   pleasure   in    an- 
noundng  to  our  readers  the  fact,  that 
we  have  at  last  discovered  that  long- 
expected   phenomenon,    the    coming 
Poet,  and  we  trust  that  his  light  will 
veiy  soon  become  visible  in  Ihe  literary 
horizon.    We  cannot,  however,  arro- 
gate to  ourselves  any  lar^  share  of 
merit  in  this  discovery — ^mdeed,  we 
must  confess,  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
shame,  that  we  ought  to  have  made 
it  at  a  much  earlier  date.    FirmUian 
is  not  altogether  new  to  us.     Wo 
have    an    indistinct    recollection    of 
having  seen  the  tragedy  in  manu8crq>t 
well-nigh  two  years  ago ;  and,  if  we 
remember  aright,  a  rather  animated 
correspondence  took  place  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  return  of  the  papers.    We 
had,   by    some    untoward    accident, 
allowed  them  to  find  their  way  into 
the  Balaam-box,    which    gimel    of 
genius  was  at  that   particular   time 
full  up  to  the  very  hinges.    We  felt 
confident  that  FirmUian  lay  under  the 
weight  of  some  twenty  solid  layers  of 
miscellaneous     literature ;    and    we 
should  as  soon  have  thought  of  at- 
temptmg  to  disinter  an  k^thyosaurus 
from  a  slate-quarry,  as  of  ransacking 
the    bowels    of  the   chest   for  that 
treasury  of  rare  delights.    However, 
we  took  care,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
next  incremation,  to  make  search  for 
the  missing  article,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure of  returning  it  to  Mr.  Percy  Jones, 
firom  whom  we  heard  nothing  further 
until  we  received  his  tragedy  in  print 
Our  first  perusal  having  been  rather 
of  a  cursory  nature,  we  are  not  able 
to  state  Mrith  certainty  whether  the 
author  has  applied  himself  during  the 
intervening   period  to   the    woSs,   of 
emendation ;  but  we  think  it  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  ho  has  done  so,  as 
we  now  remark  a  degree  of  vivacity 
and  force  of  expression,  however  ex« 
travagant  many  of  the  ideas  may  be, 
which  had  escaped  our  previous  notice. 
We  hope  that,  by  a  tardy  act  of  jus- 
tice; we  shall  offer  no  violence  to  that 
amiable  modesty  which  has,   in  the 


mean  time,  restrained  him  from  asking 
the  verdict  of  the  general  public. 
As  to  the  actual  amount  of  poetic 

Fsnins  and  accomplishment  which  Mr. 
ercy  Jones  possesses,  there  may, 
even  among  the  cucle  of  his  fri^uu, 
be  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
Those  who  admu^e  spasmodic  throes 
and  writings  may  possibly  be  inclined 
to  exalt  him  to  a  very  high  pinnacle 
of  fame ;  for  certainly,  in  no  modem 
work  of  poetry — and  there  have  been 
several  recently  published  which  might 
have  borne  the  imprimatur  of  Bedhim 
— ^have  we  found  so  many  symptoms 
of  unmistakable  lunacy.  Still  there  is 
a  method  in  his  madness — a  rapidity 
of  perception  and  originality  of  thought, 
which  contrasts  very  favourably  with 
the  tedious  drivellings  of  some  other 
writers  of  the  same  school.  His  taste 
is  not  one  whit  better  than  theirs,  hot 
he  brings  a  finer  fancy  and  a  more 
vivid  imagination  to  the  task ;  nor  is 
he  deficient  in  a  certain  rude  exagge- 
rated dramatic  power,  which  has  more 
than  once  reminded  us  of  the  early  style 
of  Marlowe  and  the  other  pr^ecessora 
of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  comprehend 
the  exact  creed  and  method  of  the  new 
school  of  poets,  who  have  set  thern^. 
selves  to  work  upon  aprinciple  hitherto 
unknown,  or  at  all  events  unproclaim- 
ed.  This  much  we  know  from  them- 
selves, that  they  regard  poetry  not 
only  as  a  sacred  calling,  but  as  the 
most  sacred  of  any-^that,  in  their 
opinion,  every  social  relation,  every 
mundane  tie,  which  can  interfere  with 
the  bard's  development,  must  be  either 
disregarded  or  snapped  asunder— and 
that  they  are,  to  the  fainting  race  of 
Adam,  the  sole  accredited  bearers  of 
the  Amreeta  cup  of  immortality.  Such 
is  the  kind  of  nonsense  regarding  the 
nature  of  his  mission  which  each  fresh 
poetaster  considers  it  his  duty  to 
enunciate ;  and  as  there  is  nothing, 
however  absurd,  which  will  not  be- 
come credited  by  dint  of  constant 
repetition,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
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pffay. 


that  Bome  very  extraordinary  views 
regardinff  the  **  rights  of  genias " 
should  of  late  years  have  been  conn-  '■ 
tenanced  by  men  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  Poets  are,  lilce  all 
other  authors  or  artisans,  valuable 
aoeordmg  to  the  quality  of  the  article 
which  they  produce.  If  their  handi- 
work be  good,  genuine,  and  true,  it 
will  pass  at  once  into  circulation  and 
be  imzed-*4f  the  reverse,  what  title  can 
they  prefer  to  the  name  which  they 
80  proudly  arrogate  to  themselves  1 

We  do  not,  however,  quarrel  with 
a  poet  for  having  an  exalted  idea  of 
his  art*— always  supposing  that  he  has 
taken  any  pains  to  acquuro  its  rudi- 
ments. Without  a  high  feeling  of  this 
kind,  it  would  be  di&ult  to  maintain 
the  struggle  which  must  precede  emi- 
nent success ;  nor  would  we  have 
alluded  to  the  sulject  but  for  the 
affectation  and  offensive  swaggering 
of  some  who  may  indeed  be  rhymsters, 
but  who  never  could  be  poets  even  if 
their  days  were  to  be  prolonp^ed  to  the 
extent  of  those  of  Methusaleh.  When 
the  painter  of  the  tavern  sign-post, 
whereon  is  depicted  a  beer-bottle 
voiding  its  cork,  and  spontaneously 
ejecting  its  contents  right  and  left 
into  a  couple  of  convenient  tumblers, 
talks  to  us  of  high  art,  Raphael,  and 
the  effects  of  chiaroscuro^  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  control  the  action  of  the 
risible  muscles.  And,  in  like  manner, 
when  one  of  our  young  poetical  aspi- 
rants, on  the  strength  of  a  trashy 
duodecimo  filled  with  unintelligible 
ravings,  asserts  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sider^ as  a  prophet  and  a  teacher, 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  humanity  to 
check  the  intolerable  tickling  of  the 
midriff. 

But,  apart  from  their  exaggerated 
notions  of  their  calling,  let  us  see 
what  is  the  practice  of  the  poets  of 
the  Spasmodic  School  In  the  first 
place,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  attempt 
anything  like  a  plot  After  you  have 
finished  the  perusal  of  their  verses, 
you  find  yourself  just  as  wise  as  when 
you  began.  You  cannot  tell  what 
they  would  be  at  You  have  a  con- 
fused recollection  of  stars,  and  sun- 
beams,  and  moonbeams,  as  if  you  had 
been  staring  at  an  orrery;  but  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  were  intended  to  give 
light  to  somethmg — and  what  that 
something  is,  in  the  poet's  page,  you 


cannot,  for  the  life  of  yon,  &coTer. 
In  the  second  place,  we  re^t  to  say 
that  they  are  often  exceedmgly  pro- 
fane, not,  we  suppose,  intentionally, 
but  because  they  have  not  sense 
enough  to  see  the  limits  which  decency, 
as  well  as  duty  prescribes.  In  the 
third  place,  they  are  occasionally  very 
prurient  And,  in  the  fourth  place, 
th^  are  almost  always  unint^igible. 

Now,  although  we  cannot  by  any 
means  aver  that  Mr.  Percy  Jones  is 
entirely  free  from  the  faults  which  we 
have  jnst  enumerated,  we  look  upon 
him  as  a  decidedly  favourable  specimen 
of  his  tribe.  There  is,  in  FirfmHan^ 
if  not  a  plot,  at  least  some  kind  of 
comprehensible  action ;  and  in  it  he  has 
portrayed  the  leading  features  of  the 
poetical  school  to  vmich  he  belongs 
with  so  much  fidelity  and  effect,  that  we 
feel  called  upon  to  give  an  outline  of 
his  tragedy,  with  a  few  specimens  from 
the  more  remarkable  scenes. 

The  hero  of  the  piece,  flrmilian,  is 
a  student  in  the  University  of  Badajoz, 
a  poet,  and  entirely  devoted  to  his 
art  He  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  the  composition  of  a  tragedy 
upon  the  subject  of  Cain,  which^  is 
•*  to  win  the  world  by  storm  ;"  but' he 
unfortunately  discovers,  after  he  has 
proceeded  a  certain  length  in  his  task, 
that  he  has  not  yet  thoroughly  in- 
formed himself,  by  experience,  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  agonies  of  remorse. 
He  finds  that  he  cannot  do  justice  to 
his  subject  without  steeping  bis  own 
soul  in  guilt,  so  as  to  experience  the 
pangs  of  the  murderer ;  and  as,  ac- 
cording to  tfie  doctrines  of  the  spas- 
modic school  of  poetry,  such  investi- 
gations are  not  only  permitted,  but 
highly  laudable,  he  sets  himself  seri- 
ously to  ponder  with  what  victim  he 
should  begm.  All  our  spasmodic 
poets  intr(^uce  us  to  their  heroes  in 
theur  studies,  and  Mr.  Percy  Jones 
follows  the  tradition.  He  does  not, 
however,  like  some  of  them,  cany  his 
imitative  admission  of  Goethe's 
Faust  so  far,  as  personally  to  evoke 
Lucifer  or  Mephlstopheles— an  omis- 
sion for  which  we  are  really  thankful. 
Firmiliim  begins  by  a  soliloquy  upon 
his  frame  of  mind  and  feelings ;  and 
states  himself  to  be  grievously  per- 
plexed and  hindered  in  his  work  by 
his  comparative  state  of  innocence. 
He  then  meditates  whether  he  should 
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commence  his  comrse  of  practical  re-  of  expressioiit  we  attribute  that  in  a 

morse  by  patting  to  death  Mariana,  great  meaaure  to  the  sunny  nature  of 

a  young  lady  to  whom  he  is  attached,  the  clime ;  just  as  we  feel  that  the 

or  three  friends  and  fellow-students  of  raptures  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  in 

his,  with  whom  he  is  to  dine  next  accordance  with  the  temperament  of 

day.    After  much  hesitation,  he  de-  the  land  that  gave  them  birth.    But 

cides  on  the  latter  view,  and,  after  we    presently    find    that    Firmilian, 

looking  up  ''Raymond  LulHua^  for  though   a   poet,  is  a   hypocrite  and 

the  composition  of  a  certain  powder,  traitor  in  love.    The  next  scone  is  laid 

retires  to  rest  after  a  beautiful  but  in  a  tavern,  where  he  and  his  friends, 

somewhat  lengthy  apostrophe  to  tlie  Garcia    Perez,   Alphonzo    D*Aguilar, 

moon.    There  is  nothing  in  this  scene  and  Alonzo  Olivarez  are  assembled, 

which  peculiarly  challenges  quotation,  and  there  is  a  discussion,  over  the 

The  next  is  occupied  by  love-making ;  wine-cup,  on  the  inexhaustible  subject 

and  certainly,  if  Mr.  Percy  Jones  Imd  of  knightly  love.    Alphonzo,  claiming 

intended  to  exhibit  hb  hero  through-  to  be  descended  from  the  purest  blooa 

out  in  the  most  amiable  and  romantic  of  Castile,  asserts  the  superiority  of 

light,  nothing  could  be  better  than  his  European  beauty  over  the  rest  of  the 

appearance  m  the  bower  of  Mariana,  universe;  to  which  Firmilian,  though 

If,  here  and  there,  we  encounter  an  known  to  be  betrothed  to  MarianOi 

occasional  floridness,  or  even  warmth  makes  the  following  reply — 

FiRMILIAir. 

I  knew  a  poet  once ;  and  he  was  young. 
And  intermingled  with  such  fierce  desires 
As  made  pale  Eros  veil  his  face  with  grief, 
And  caused  his  lustier  brother  to  rejoice. 
He  was  as  amorous  as  a  crocodile 
In  the  spring  season,  when  the  Memphian  bank, 
Receiving  substance  from  the  glaring  sun, 
Resolves  itself  from  mud  into  a  shore. 
And — OS  the  scaly  creature  wallowing  there. 
In  its  hot  fits  of  passion,  belches  forth 
The  steam  from  out  its  nostrils,  half  In  love. 
And  half  in  grim  defiance  of  its  kind ; 
Trusting  that  either  from  ^e  reedy  fen, 
Some  reptile-virgin  coyly  may  appear. 
Or  that  the  hoary  Sultan  of  the  Nile 
May  moke  tremendous  challenge  with  his  jaws, 
And,  like  Mark  Anthony,  assert  his  rig^t 
To  all  the  Cleopatras  of  the  ooze- 
So  faried  it  with  the  poet  that  I  knew. 

He  had  a  soul  beyond  the  vulgar  reach. 
Sun-ripened,  swarthy.    He  was  not  the  fool 
To  pluck  the  feeble  lily  from  its  shade 
When  the  black  hyacinth  stood  in  fragrance  by. 
The  lady  of  his  love  was  dusk  as  Ind, 
Her  lips  as  plenteous  as  the  Sphinx's  are, 
And  her  short  hair  crisp  with  Numidian  carl. 
She  was  a  negress.    You  have  heard  the  strains 
That  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  such  puling  fools 
As  loved  the  daughters  of  cold  Japhet's  race. 
Have  lavished  idly  on  their  icicles. 
As  snow  melts  snow,  so  their  unhasty  fiUl, 
Fell  chill  and  barren  on,a  pulseless  heart 
But,  would  you  know  what  noontide  aidoqr  is, 
Or  in  what  mood  the  lion,  in  the  waste, 
All  fever-maddened,  and  intent  09  cubs, 
At  the  oasis  waits  the  lionosg'— 
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That  shiill  you  gather  from  the  fiery  song 
Which  that  young  poet  framed,  before  he  dared 
Invade  the  vastneaa  of  his  lady's  lips. 


Pt-r, 


Judging  from  the  implied  character 
of  the  ditty  in  question,  we  are  not 
Sony  that  we  cannot  lay  it  before  our 
readers — indeed  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  volume,  for  D'Aguilar  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  introduction  that  he 
openly  reviled  Firmilian  as  a  pupil  of 
Mahound,  and  bestowed  a  buffet  on 
him,  whereupon  there  was  a  flashing 
of  swords.  These,  however,  were 
sheathed,  and  the  students  again  sate 
down  amicably  to  drinic.  Firmilian, 
being  suddenly  called  away,  entreata 
his  friends  to  amuse  themselves,  dur- 
ing his  absence,  with  a  special  bottle 
of  •*  Ildefronso" — a  vintage  which  we 
do  not  remember  having  seen  in  any 
ihodem  list  of  wines.  They  comply 
—feel  rather  uncomfortable — and  the 
scene  concludes  by  the  chant  of  a 
funeral  procession  oeneath  the  win- 
dow; an  idea  which  we  strongly  sus- 
pect has  been  borrowed  from  Victor 
Hugo's  tragedy  of  Lucrece  Boma, 

llie  next  scene  exhibits  f&nilian 
pacing  the  cloisters.  His  three  friends 
have  died  by  poison,  but  he, is  not 
able  by  any  means  to  conjure  up  a 


feeling  of  adequate  remorse.  He  doos 
not  see  that  he  is  at  all  responsible  in 
the  matter.  If  he  had  poured  out  the 
wine  into  their  passes,  and  looked 
upon  their  dying  agonies,  then,  in- 
deed, he  might  have  experienced  the 
desired  sensations  of  guilt  But  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  helped 
themselves,  of  their  own  free  will  and 
accprd,  and  died  when  he  was  out  of 
the  way.  On  the  whole,  then,  his 
first  experiment  was  a  blunder.  Dur« 
ing  his  reverie,  an  old  preceptor  of  his, 
the  priest  of  St  Nicholas,  passes;  and 
certain  remmiscences  of  stripes  sug* 
gest  him  as  the  next  victim.  The 
reader  will  presently  see  by  what 
means  this  scheme  b  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
mere  anticipation  of  it  sheds  a  balm 
upon  Firmiiian's  disappointed  spirit, 
who,  being  now  fullv  convinced  that 
in  a  few  days  he  will  oe  able  to  realise 
the  tortures  of  Cain,  departs  for  an 
interviow^^with  Lilian,  a  young;  lady 
for  whom  he  entertains  a  clandestine 
attachment  The  next  scene  speaks 
for  itself. 


EXTEBIOR  OF  THE   CaTSEDBAL  OF  St.  NICHOLAS. 

Choir  heard  chaurUing  toUhiru 

Enter  Firmiliah. 

How  darkly  hangs  yon  cloud  above  the  spire ! 
There's  thunder  in  the  air — 

What  if  ihe  flash 
Should  rend  the  solid  walls,  and  reach  the  vault 
Where  m]r  terrestrial  thunder  lies' prepared, 
And  so,  without  the  action  of  my  hand, 
Whui  up  those  thousand  bigots  m  its  blaze, 
And  leave  me  guiltless,  save  in  the  intent ! 

That  were  a  vile  defraudment  of  my  aim, 
A  petty  larceny  o'  the  element, 
An  interieetion  of  exceeding  wrong! 
Let  the  hoarse  thunder  rend  the  vault  of  heaven, 
Yea,  shake  the  stars  by  myriads  from  their  boughs, 
As  autumn  tempests  shake  the  fruitage  dovm; — 
Let  the  red  lightning  shoot  athwart  the  sky, 
Entanglinff  eomets  by  their  spooming  hair, 
Piercing  the  zodiac  Mt,  and  carrying  dread 
To  old  Orion,  and  his  wfaunpering  hound ;— • 
But  let  the  gloiy  of  this  deed  be  mine! 
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QsGAR  and  Caofai. 
Sublimatas  ad  honorem 

Nkholai  presulia : 
Pietatis  ante  rorem 

CunctiJB  pluit  populifl : 
Ut  vix  parem  ant  majorem 

Habeat  in  seculis. 

FlRMUJAir. 

Yet  I  conld  weep  to  hear  the  wretches  sing! 

There  rolls  the  organ  anthem  down  the  aisle, 

And  thousand  voices  join  in  its  acclaim. 

All  they  are  happy—^ey  are  on  their  knees ; 

Round  and  above  them  stare  the  images 

Of  antique  saints  and  martyrs.    Censers  steam 

With  their  Arabian  charge  of  frankincense, 

And  every  heart,  with  inward  fingers  counts, 

A  blissful  rosary  of  pious  prayer  I 

Why  should  they  perish  then  ?  Is't  yet  too  late  1 

O  shame,  Firmilian,  on  thy  cowara  soul  I 
Whatl  thou,  the  poet! — thou,  whose  mission  'tis 
To  send  vibration  down  the  chord  of  time. 
Until  its  junction  with  eternity — 
Thou,  who  hast  dared  and  pondered  and  endured. 
Gathering  by  piecemeal  all  the  noble  thoughts 
And  fierce  sensations  of  the  mind— as  one 
Who  in  a  garden  culls  the  wholesome  rose, 
And  binds  it  with  the  deadly  nightshade  up ; 
Flowers  not  akin,  and  yet  by  contrast  kind— « 
Thou,  for  a  touch  of  wliat  those  mundane  fools 
Whine  of  as  pity,  to  forego  thine  aim, 
And  never  feel  the  gnawing  of  remorse, 
like  the  Promethean  vulture  on  the  spleen. 
That  shall  instruct  thee  to  give  future  voice 
To  the  unuttered  agonies  of  Cain ! 
Thou,  to  compare  with  that  high  consequence 
The  breath  of  some  poor  thousand  kni^ts  and  knaves, 
Who  soaring,  in  the  welkin,  shall  expire  I 
Shame,  shame,  Fbmilian !  on  thy  Weakness,  shame  I 

Obgan  and  Choib. 

Anro  dato  violari 

Virgines  prohibuit : 
Far  in  fame,  vas  in  marl 

Servat  et  distribuit : 
Qui  timebant  naufra^fari 

Nautis  opem  triboit. 

FlBimiAN. 

A  right  good  siunt  he  seems,  this  IiHcholas  t 
And  over-worked  too,  if  the  praise  be  just, 
-^  Which  these,  his  votiuries,  quaver  as  his  cli^. 
Yet  it  is  odd  he  should  o'erlook  the  fact 
l^t  underneath  this  church  of  his  are  stored 
Some  twenty  baiiek  of  the  dusky  grain. 
The  secret  of  whose  framing,  m  an  hour 
Of  diabolic  jollity  and  mirth, 
(Md  Roffer  &UM>n  wormed  f^m  BelzebabI 
He  mi^t  keep  better  wardship  for  Ids  Mmda; 
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But  that  to  me  is  nothing.    Now**  the  time  I 
Ha !  as  I  take  the  matchbox  in  my  hand, 
A  spasm  pervades  me,  and  a  natural  thrill 
As  though  my  better  geniiia  were  at  hand. 
And  strove  to  pluck  me  backwards  by  the  hair. 
I  must  be  resolute.    Lose  this  one  chance. 
Which  bears  me  to  th*  Acropolis  of  guilt, 
And  this,  our  a^e,  foregoes  its  noblest  song. 
I  must  be  speedy — 

Organ  and  Choir. 

A  defunctis  suscitatur 

Furtum  qui  commiserat : 
Et  Judffius  baptizatur 

Furtum  qui  recuperat : 
lUi  vita  rcstauratur. 

Hie  ad  fidem  properat 

FiRMILIAN. 

No  more  was  needed  to  confirm  my  mind  I 
That  stanza  blows  all  thought*  of  pity  off, 
As  empty  straws  are  scattered  by  the  wind ! 
For  I  have  been  the  victim  of  the  Jews, 
Who,  by  vile  barter,  have  absorbed  my  means. 
Did  I  not  pawn — ^for  that  same  flagrant  stuff, 
Which  only  waits  a  spark  to  be  dissolved. 
And,  having  done  its  mission,  must  disperse 
As  a  thin  smoke  into  the  ambient  air — 
My  diamond  cross,  my  goblet,  and  my  books  ? 
What !  would  they  venture  to  baptize  the  Jew  ? 
The  cause  assumes  a  holier  aspect,  then  \ 
And,  as  a  faithful  son  of  Rome,  I  dare 
To  merge  my  darling  passion  in  the  wrong 
That  is  projected  against  Christendom ! 
Pity,  avaunt !  I  may  not  longer  stay. 

[Exit  into  the  vauUs.    A  short  pauBe^  c^ 
tohich  he  reappears.] 
'Tis  done  I  I  vanish  like  the  lightning  boltl 
Organ  and  Choir. 
Nicholai  sacerdotum 

Decus,  honor,  gloria : 
Plebem  omnem,  derum  {otum — 

[The  Cathedral  is  bloum  up,] 

We  back  that  scene,  for  intensity,  the  choral  hymn  jars  upon  an  ezcit- 
against  anything  which  has  been  wnt.  able  nerve,  and  urges  him  irresistibly 
ten  for  the  last  dozen  of  years.  Nay,  forward.  We  shall  presently  find  the 
we  can  even  see  in  it  traces  of  pro>  same  trait  of  character  even  more  re- 
found  psychological  observation.  Fir-  markablr  developed  in  another  scene, 
milian,  like  Hfunlet,  is  liable,  especi-  We  then  come  to  the  obsequies  of 
ally  on  the  eve  of  action,  to  fits  of  con-  the  students,  which,  being  episodical, 
atitutional   irresolution ;    and  he  re-  we  may  as  well  pass  over.    There  are 

ns,  in  order  to  Aerve  him  to  the  two  ways  of  depicting  gnef-H>ne  quiet 

a  more  direct  and  plausible  mo-  and  impressive,  the  oSier  stormy  and 

tive  than  that  which  originally  prompt*  elamoroua.  Mr.  Percy  Jones,  as  might 

ed  him.    Jlence  we  find  him  waver-  have  been  eitpected,  adopts  the  latter 

ing,  and  ahnost  inclined  to  abandon  method ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  thit 

bis  purpose,  until  a  eaaual  passage  in  we  liave  sever  peniaed  anything  in 
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print  so  feaiibl  as  the  ravings  of  the  Meanwhile,  who'e  is  the  hero  of 

bereaved  Countess  D'Aguilar,  mother  the  pieoe— the  successftil  Gny  Fawkes 

of  the  unfortunate  Alphonzo.  She  even  of  the  cathedral  ?    Perched  on  a  loca- 

forgets  herself  so  far  as  to  box  the  ears  lity  which  never  would  have  occurred 

of  the  confessor  who  is  officiously  to  any  but  the  most  exalte  imagina- 

whispering  consolation.  tion. 

SUMMIT  OF  THE   FILLAR  OF  ST.   SIMEON  STYLITES. 
FiRMILIAV. 

'Twas  a  grand  spectacle !    The  solid  earth 

Seemed  Irora  its  quaking  entrails  to  eruct 

The  gathered  lava  of  a  thousand  years, 

Like  an  imposthume  bursting  up  from  hell ! 

In  a  red  robe  of  flame,  tiie  riven  towers, 

Pillars  and  altar,  organ-loft  and  screen, 

With  a  singed  swarm  of  mortals  intermixed, 

Were  whirled  in  anguish  to  the  shuddering  stars. 

And  all  creation  trembled  at  the  din. 

It  was  my  doing — ^mine  alone !  and  I 

Stand  greater  by  this  deed  than  the  vain  fool 

That  thrust  his  torch  beneath  Diana^s  shrine. 

For  what  was  it  inspired  Erostratus 

But  a  weak  vanity  to  have  his  name 

Blaze  out  for  arson  in  the  catalogue  ! 

I  have  been  wiser.    No  man  knows  the  name 

Of  me,  the  pyrotechnist  who  have  given 

A  new  apotheosis  to  the  saint 

With  lightning  blast,  and  stunning  thunder  knell ! 

And  yetr— and  yet-— what  boots  the  sacrifice  ? 
I  thought  to  take  remorse  unto  my  heart, 
As  the  young  Spartan  hid  the  savage  fox 
Beneath  the  foldings  of  his  boyish  gown, 
And  let  it  rive  his  flesh.    Mine  is  not  riven — 
My  heart  is  yet  unscarred.    Fve  been  too  coarse 
And  general  in  this  business.    Had  there  been 
Amongst  that  multitude  a  single  man 
Who  loved  me,  cherished  me— to  whom  I  owed 
Sweet  reciprocity  for  holy  alms 
And  gifts  of  gentle  import — ^had  there  been 
Friend,-— lather, — brother,  mingled  in  that  crowd. 
And  I  had  slain  him— 4hen  indeed  my  soul 
Miffht  have  acauired  fruition  of  its  wish, 
And  shrieked  aelirious  at  the  taste  of  sin ! 
But  these— what  were  the  victims  unto  me? 
Nothing !    Mere  human  atoms,  breathing  clods. 
Uninspired  dullards,  unpoetic  slaves. 
The  rag,  and  tag,  and  bobtail  of  mankind ; 
Whom,  having  scorched  to  cinders,  I  no  more 
Feel  ruth  for  what  I  did,  than  if  my  hand 
Had  thrust  a  stick  of  sulphur  in  the  nest 
Of  some  poor  hive  of  droning  humble-bees. 
And  smoked  them  into  silence  I 

I  must  have 
A  more  potential  draught  of  guilt  than  this, 
With  more  of  wormwood  in  it ! 

Here  I  sit. 
Perched  like  a  raven  on  old  Simeon's  shaft, 
With  barely  needful  footing  for  my  limbs — 
And  one  is  climbing  up  the  inward  coil, 

YOU  LXXY.  35 
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Who  was  my  friend  and  brother.    We  have  gazed 
Together  on  the  midnight  map  of  heaven. 
And  marked  the  gems  m  Cassiopeia's  hair — 
Together  have  we  heard  the  nightingale 
Waste  the  exuberant  music  of  her  throat, 
And  lull  the  flustering  breezes  mto  calm — 
Together  have  we  emulously  sung 
Of  Hyacinthus,  Daphne,  and  the  rest. 
Whose  mortal  weeds  Apollo  changed  to  flowers. 
Also  from  him  I  have  derived  much  aid 
In  golden  ducats,  which  I  fain  would  pay 
Back  with  extremest  usury,  were  but 
Mine  own  convenience  equal  to  my  wish. 
Moreover,  of  his  poems  he  hath  sold 
Two  full  editions  of  a  thousand  each, 
While  mine  remains  neglected  on  the  shelves  I 
Courage,  Firmilian  I  for  the  hour  has  come 
When  thou  canst  know  atrocity  indeed. 
By  smiting  him  that  was  thy  dearest  friend. 
And  think  not  that  he  dies  a  vulgar  death — 
'Tis  poetry  demands  the  sacrifice ! 
Yet  not  to  him  be  that  revealment  made. 
He  must  not  know  with  what  a  loving  hand— 
With  what  fraternal  charity  of  heart 
I  do  devote  him  to  the  infernal  gods ! 
•  I  dare  not  spare  him  one  particular  pang, 
Nor  make  the  struggle  briefer  I    Hush — ^he  comes. 

Haverillo,  emerging  from  the  staircase. 
How  now,  Firmilian ! — ^I  am  scant  of  breath ; 
These  steps  have  pumped  the  ether  from  my  lungs. 
And  made  the  bead-drops  cluster  on  my  brow. 
A  strange,  unusual  rendezvous  is  this — 
An  old  saint's  pillar,  which  no  human  foot 
Hath  scaled  this  hundred  years ! 

Firmilian. 

Aye — it  is  strange ! 

Haverillo. 

'Faith,  sir,  the  bats  considered  it  as  such : 
They  seem  to  flourish  in  the  column  here, 
And  are  not  over  courteous.    Ha !  I'm  weary : 
I  shall  sleep  sound  to-night 

FlRMILL/LN. 

You  shaU  sleep  sound ! 
Haverillo. 

Either  there  is  an  echo  in  the  place, 
Or  your  voice  is  sepulchral. 

Firmilian. 

Seems  it  so  1 

Haverillo. 

Come,  come,  Firmilian — ^Be  once  more  a  man  I 
Leave  off  these  childish  tricks,  and  vapours  bred 
Out  of  a  too  much  pampered  fantasy. 
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What  are  we,  after  all,  bnt  mortal  men, 

Who  eat,  drink,  sleep,  need  raiment  and  the  like, 

As  well  as  any  jolterhead  alive  ? 

Trust  me,  my  jfriend,  we  cannot  feed  on  dreams, 

Or  stay  the  hun£[ry  cravings  of  the  maw 

By  mere  poetic  banquets. 

FmiCLIAK. 

Say  you  sot 
Yet  have  I  heard  that  by  some  alchemy 
rTo  me  unknown  as  yet)  you  have  transmuted 
Your  verses  to  fine  gold. 

Haterillo. 
And  all  that  gold 
Was  lent  to  you,  Firmilian. 

FiRMILIAlf. 

You  expect, 
Doubtless,  I  will  repay  youl 

HAVERILLa 

Soldo. 
You  told  me  yesterday  to  meet^ou  here. 
And  you  would  pay  me  back  with  interest 
Here  is  the  note. 

FiRHILIAN. 

A  moment — ^Do  you  see 
Yon  melon-vender's  stall  down  i*  the  square! 
Methinks  the  fruit  that,  dose  beside  the  eye, 
Would  show  as  largely  as  a  giant's  head. 
Is  dwindled  to  a  Imtp  of  gooseb^ries ! 
If  Justice  held  no  bigger  scales  than  those 
Yon  pigmy  seems  to  balance  in  his  hands. 
Her  utmost  fiat  scarce  would  weigh  a  dradim  1 
How  say  you  ? 

Havxrillo. 

Nothing — 'tis  a  fearfiil  height  1 
My  brain  turns  dizzy  as  I  gaze  below, 
And  there's  a  strange  sensation  in  my  soles. 

Firmilian. 

Ay — feel  you  that  ?    Ldon  felt  the  same 
Ere  he  was  whirled  from  heaven  I 

Haverillo. 

Firmilian  I 
You  carry  this  too  far.    Farewell.    We'll  meet 
When  you're  in  better  humour. 

FiRMILIAir. 

Tarry,  sir! 
I  have  you  here,  and  thus  we  shall  not  part 
I  know  your  meaning  well.    For  that  same  drosa, 
That  paltry  ore  of  Mammon's  mean  device 
Which  I,  to  honour  you,  stooped  to  receive. 
You'd  set  the  Alguazils  on  my  heels ! 
What  I  have  I  read  your  thought !    Nay,  never  shrink, 
Nor  edge  towards  the  doorway  I    You're  a  scholar  I 
How  was't  with  Phaeton  ? 
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fiATBUlLXJO. 

Alw!  he's  mad. 
Hear  me,  Firmilian !    Here  Is  the  receipt— 
Take  it— I  gmdge  it  Dot  I    If  ten  times  more. 
It  were  at  your  sweet  service. 

FmMILIAN. 

Would  you  do 
This  kindness  tmto  me  ? 

Havssillo. 

Most  willingly. 

FlEMILZAV. 

liar  and  slaye!    T)»ese's  falsehood  in  thine  eye ! 

I  read  as  clearly  there,  as  in  a  book, 

That,  if  I  did  Jlow  you  to  escape, 

In  fifteen  minutes  yov  would  seek  the  judge. 

Therefore,  prepare  thee,  for  thou  needs  must  die ! 

HATSBILLa 

Madmaifr— «tand  off  I 

FiSBflLIAN. 

There's  hut  fwa  feet  of  spac« 
To  spare  between  ns.    Tm  not  hasfy,  1 1 
Swans  sing  before  their  death,  and  it  may  be 
That  dying  poets  feel  that  impulse  too : 
Then,  pryUiee,  be  eanorous.    You  may  sing 
One  <tf  those  ditdes  which  have  won  you  geld» 
And  my  meek  audience  of  the  vapid  stain 
Shall  eouat  with  Phoebus  as  a  full  discharge 
For  all  your  ducttts.    Will  you  not  begiaa? 

HAVEBILLO4 
Leave  off  this  horrid  jest,  Firmillanr 

FXRMILIAff. 

Jest  I    Tis  no  jest  I    This  pillar's  verv  high- 
Shout  and  no  one  ean  hear  you  from  the  square-— 
Wilt  sing,  I  say? 

Havsrillo. 

listen,  Firmilian  I 
I  have  a  third  edition  m  the  press, 
Whereof  the  proeeeds  shall  be  wholly  thin»^ 
Spare  met 

FmMZLiAir. 

Athirdeditiiml    Atropo»— 
Fi^give  me  that  I  tarried  I 

Havbbillo. 

Mercy ! — ^Ahl 

[ftsHiLUiiff  hwis  hmfiom  the  columru 

There  is  a  mnd  recklessness  and    seems,  indeed,  in  the  Mr  woj  of  mak- 
savage  eneigy  displayed  in  this  scene,    ing  the  spasmodic  school  famous  in 


whi^  greatly  increases  our  admira-    modem  literature.     With  the  death 
tiOQ  of  the  author's  abilities.     He    of  HaveriUa  an  ozdinaiy  writer  would 
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hare  pjinsed— not   to   Perey   Jonea,  aKghtalteralioii  of  the  locality.    Whilst 

who,  with  a  fine  aptitude  for  deatrue-  the  two  poeta  are  ominoiuuy  convera- 

lion,  makes  his  hero,  Funuliaa,  kiU  ing  on  «e  sommit  of  the  pillar,  a 

two  birds  with  one  stone.    The  man-  eritie,  affiseted  by  an  intoleraole  itch 

ner   in  which   he  accompUshea   Hus  for  Botorietf,  is  prowling  in  the  sqnare 

feat  is  most  ingenioaa.    lie  maintains  beneath — 
the  unity  of  the  design  by  a  very 

SQUiJlE  BXLOW  TKS  TQXaX, 

Enter  Apollodortts,  a  Grtlte. 

Why  do  men  call  me  a  preeomptaoas  cur, 

A  vaponiing  blockhead,  and  a  targid  fool, 

A  common  nuisance,  and  a  charlatan! 

Fve  dashed  into  the  sea  of  metaphor 

With  as  strong  paddles  as  the  stnrdieat  G^p 

That  chmms  Mednsn  into  Uqaid  light, 

And  hashed  at  eveiy  object  la  my  war. 

My  ends  are  public.    I  have  talked  of  men 

As  my  familiars,  whom  I  never  saw. 

Nay — more  to  raise  my  credit — ^I  have  penned 

Epistles  to  the  great  ones  of  the  land, 

When  aome  attack  night  nudce  them  sightly  aoMb 

Aasuiing  Ihem,  in  fiiiui,  it  was  not  L 

What  was  their  answer  !    Mairy— shortly  Hus : 

^  Who,  in  the  aaaie  of  Zemebock,  are  youl  ** 

I  have  reviewed  myself  incessantly — 

Yea,  made  a  contract  with  a  kindred  soul 

For  mutual  interohaage  of  paffery. 

Gods— how  we  blew  each  otheri    Bbt,  ^tis  past— 

Those  halcyon  days  are  gone ;  and,  I  aaspecl* 

That,  in  some  fit  of  loathing  or  disgust, 

Mine  aacieBt  playauite  Juith  desert^  me. 

And  yet  I  am  A^ollodoras  stUl ! 

I  search  for  gemus,  having  it  myself. 

With  keen  and  earmest  loaginga.    I  sarvtve 

To  disentangle,  from  Hie  Imping  wings 

Of  our  young  poets,  their  crustaeeeua  slouglh. 

I  watch  tfiem,  as  the  watcher  <m  ike  brook 

Sees  Hie  young  salman  wrestKng  from  its  egg, 

And  revels  la  its  fatune  bii^t  caretf:. 

Ha  I  what  seraphic  melody  is  this! 

Emlar  Sascho,  a  Coffermai^gvr,  ni^^img, 

Down  in  the  gardea  behind  the  wan, 

Menily  grows  the  bright-green  leek; 
The  old  sow  grunts  as  tJie  acorns  fall. 

The  winds  blow  heavy,  the  littto  figs  aqaeak. 
Once  for  the  litter,  and  three  for  the  teat—* 
Hark  to  their  music,  Juanaa  my  sweet  J 

AroLDODOBua. 

Now,  heaven  be  thanked!  here  isa  genvbM  bard, 

A  creatore  ef  high  impulse,  one  amseiied 

By  coarse  eonv4aitionjiiities  of  rule. 

He  kbenra  not  to  sing,  for  his  blight  thaughts 

Resolve  themsetvea  at  once  into  a  strain 

Without  the  ski  of  balanced  artifica. 

AH  hail,  great  poeti 
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Saitcbq, 
Save  you,  my  meiry  master!  Need  you  any  leeks  or  onions T  Here's  the 
primest  canliflower,  though  I  say  it,  in  all  Badajoz.  Set  it  up  at  a  distance  of 
some  ten  yards,  and  Fll  forfeit  my  ass  if  it  does  not  look  bigger  than  the  Al- 
cayde's  wig.  Or  would  these  radishes  suit  your  turn  ?  There's  nothing  like 
your  radish  for  cooling  the  blood  aod  purging  distempered  humours. 

Afollodorttb. 

I  do  adnure  thy  vegetables  much. 
But  will  not  buy  them.    Pray  you,  pardon  me 
For  one  short  word  of  friendly  obloquy. 
Is't  possible  a  being  so  endowed 
With  music,  song,  and  sun-aspiring  thougfata. 
Can  stoop  to  chaffer  idl^  in  the  streets^ 
And,  for  a  huckster's  miserable  gain» 
Renounce  the  urgings  of  his  destiny  % 
^    Why,  man,  thme  ass  should  be  as  Pegasus^ 
A  sun-reared  charger  snorting  at  the  stare. 
And  scattering  all  the  Pleiads  at  his  heels— 
Thy  cart  should  be  an  orient-tinted  car> 
Such  as  Aurora  drives  into  the  day, 
What  time  the  rosy-fingered  Hours  awake— 
Thy  reioB-— 

Sakcho. 

Look  ye,  master,  Fve  dusted  a  better  jacket  than  yours  before  now,  so  yon 
had  best  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head.  Once  for  all^  will  you  buy  my 
radbhes? 

Afollodobus; 
Nol 

Sancbix 

Then  go  to  the  devil  and  shake  yourself  I 

[ExiL 
Afollodorus. 

The  foul  fiend  seize  thee  and  thy  eaulfflowers  I 
I  was  indeed  a  most  egregious  ass 
To  take  this  lubber  clodpole  for  a  baixi, 
And  worship  that  dull  fool.    Pythian  Apollo ! 
Hear  me— O  hear  I    Towards  the  firmamenit 
I  flaze  with  longing  eyes ;  and,  in  the  name 
Of  millions  thirsting  for  poetic  draughts^ 
I  do  beseech  thee,  send  a  poet  down  I 
Let  him  deeeend;  e^en  as  a  meteor  falb, 

Rufihmg  at  noonday 

[He  is  crushed  hy  the  fall  uf  the  h^iy  of  HavEBiLLa 

We  then  find  Firmillan  wandering  striated  surface  of  rocks  and  the  for- 

amcmg  the  mountains,  and  lavishing  cible  duplaeement  of  boulders.    He 

a  superfluity  of  apostrophe  upon  the  then,  by  wa^  of  amusement,  woiks 

rocks,  forests,  and  cataraets  around  out   a   question    in    conic   seetionSb 

him.    Whatever  may  be   his   moral  But,  notwithstanding   these  ezeidta- 

defietencies,   we   are   constramed   to  tions,  he  is  obviously  not  bap|^.    He 

admit  that  he  must  have  studied  ^the  is  still  as  £v  as  ever  from  hia  gnmd 

phenomena  of  nature  to  considerable  object,  the  thorough  appreciatioa  of 

purpose  at  the  University  of  Badajoz^  remorse — for  he  can  assign  a  distmcl 

nnee  he  explains^  in  no  fewer  than  moral  motive  for  each  atrodty  whidi 

twelve  pages  of  blank  verse,  the  gla-  he  has  committed.    He  at  last  relne- 

cier  theory,  entreating  his  own  atten-  tantly  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he 

tion — ^for  no  one  is  with  him— to  the  is  not  the  party  destined — 
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To  shrine  that  page  of  history  in  song, 

And  utter  such  tremendous  cadences, 

That  the  mere  habe  who  hears  them  at  the  breast, 

Sans  comprehension,  or  the  power  of  thought, 

Shall  be  an  idiot  to  its  dying  hour ! 

I  deemed  my  verse  would  make  poile  Hecate's  orb 

Grow  wan  and  dark ;  and  into  ashes  change 

The  radiant  star-dust  of  the  milky-way. 

I  deemed  that  pestilence,  disease,  and  death 

Would  follow  every  strophe— for  the  power 

Of  a  true  poet,  prophet  as  he  is, 

Should  rack  creation  I 


If  this  view  of  the  powers  of  poets 
and  poetry  be  correct,  commend  us  to 
the  contmuance  of  a  lengthened  period 
of  mrosel 

Firmilian  then  begins  to  look  about 
him  for  a  new  subject,  and  a  new 
course  of  initiative  discipline.  Magic 
first  occurs  to  him  —  but  he  very 
speedily  abandons  that  idea,  from  a 
natural  terror  of  facing  the  fiend, 
and  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. He  admits  having  made  al- 
ready one  or  two  experiments  in  that 
line,  and  narrates,  with  evident  hor- 
ror, how  he  drew  a  chalk  circle  in  his 
apartments,  kindled  a  brazier,  and 
besan  an  meantation,  when  suddenly 
a  lurid  light  appeared  in  the  sockets 
of  a  skuU  npon  the  shelf,  and  so  near- 
ly threw  hun  into  convulsions  that 
he  could  barely  mutter  the  exorcism. 
(It  i^ipears,  from  another  part  of  the 
poem,  that  this  exploit  had  been  de- 
tected by  his  servant,  a  spy  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  neelected  to  erase  the  caba- 
listic  markings  in  chalk,  and  was  of 
course  immediately  reported.)  At 
last  he  detennines  to  fall  back  upon 
sensuality,  and  to  devote  his  unex- 
ampled talents  to  a  grand  poem  upon 
the  amours  of  the  Heathen  deities. 
He  states,  with  much  show  of  truth, 
that  the  tone  of  morals  which  an  ex- 
clusively classical  education  is  apt  to 
give,  cannot  but  be  favourable  to  an 
extensive  and  sublime  erotic  under- 
taking— end  that  the  youthful  appe- 
tite, early  stimulated  by  the  perusal  of 
the  Pantheon,  and  the  works  of  Ovid, 
Juvenal,  and  Catullus,  will  eagerly 
turn  to  anything  m  the  vernacular 
which  promises  still  stronger  excite- 
ment   We  shall  not  venture,  at  the 


present,  to  apply  ourselves  seriously 
to  that  question. 

That  Firmilian — ^for  we  shall  not 
say  Mr.  Percy  Jones— -was  well  quali- 
fied for  such  an  undertaking  as  he 
finally  resolved  to  prosecute,  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  has  perused 
the  earliest  extract  we  have  given ;  and 
we  shall  certainly  hold  ourselves  ex- 
cused from  Quoting  the  terms  of  the 
course  of  study  which  he  now  proposes 
to  himself.  Seriously,  it  is  full  time  that 
the  prurient  and  indecent  tone  which 
has  liberally  manifested  itself  in  the 
writings  of  the  young  spasmodic  poets 
should  be  checked.  It  is  so  far  from 
occasional,  that  it  has  become  a  main 
feature  of  their  school ;  and  in  one 
production  of  the  kind,  most  shame- 
fully bepuffed,  the  hero  was  repre- 
sented as  carrying  on  an  mtrigue  with 
the  kept-mis^ess  of  Lucifer !  If  we 
do  not  comment  upon  more  recent  in- 
stances of  marked  impurity,  it  is  be- 
cause "we  hope  the  ofiience  will  not  be 
repeated.  Meantime,  let  us  back  to 
Firmilian. 

As  he  approaches  the  catastrophe, 
we  remark,  with  infinite  gratification, 
that  Mr.  Percy  Jones  takes  pains  to 
show  that  he  is  not  personally  identi- 
fied with  the  opinions  of  his  hero. 
Up  to  the  pomt  which  we  have  now 
reached,  there  has  been  nothing  to 
convince  us  that  Jones  did  not  intend 
Firmilian  to  be  admired— but  we  are 
thankful  to  say  that  before  the  con- 
clusion we  are  undeceived.  Jones, 
though  quite  as  spasmodic  as  the  best 
of  them,  lias  a  sense  of  morals;  and 
we  do  not  know  that  we  ever  read 
anything  better,  in  its  way,  than  the 
following  scene:—- 
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nXMILIAH.    MARIANA. 
riRMILIAS. 

My  Marianal 

■AKIAHA. 

O  my  beautifal  ? 
My  seraph  love— my  punther  of  the  wfld — 
My  moon-^yed  lec^Mrd — my  volnptnona  lord !  ' 
O,  I  am  suDk  withm  a  sea  of  bliss. 
And  find  no  somndinga! 

FIEMXLIAlf. 

Shall  I  answer  back? 
Aa  the  ffreat  Earth  lies  silent  all  the  night, 
And  looks  with  hmigrr  longing  on  the  stars. 
Whilst  its  huge  heart  Deats  on  its  granite  ribs 
With  measnr^  pulsings  of  delirious  joy— - 
So  lode  I,  Mtiriina^  on  thine  eyes! 

XABIAHA. 

Ah,  dearest  I  wherefore  are  we  fiishioned  thua? 
I  cannot  always  hang  aroimd  th¥  neck 
And  plant  vermilion  kisses  on  thy  brow; 
I  cannot  clasp  thee,  as  yon  i?y  bush — 
Too  happy  ivy !— -holds,  from  year  to  year. 
The  Stewart  oak  within  her  firm  embrace, 
Mixing  her  tresses  fondly  up  with  his, 
like  some  young  Jewish  maid  with  AbealomlB. 
Nay,  hold,  FirmUian  I  do  not  pluck  that  rose  I 

Why  nott  it  is  a  fair  one. 

MAKIANA. 

Are  fair  things 
Made  only  to  be  plucked  ?  O  fie  on  thee ! 
I  did  not  tlunk  my  lord  a  libertine  I 

N  FXSMILIAN. 

Yet,  sweetest,  witik  your  leave  FII  take  the  roae^ 
For  there^i  a  mond  in  it — ^Look  you  here. 
Tis  fair,  and  sweet,  and  in  its  clustered  leaves 
It  carries  balmy  dew:  a  preetoua  flower, 
And  vermeil-tinctured,  aa  are  Hebe's  lips, 
Yet  say,  my  Mariana,  could  you  bear 
To  gaze  for  ever  only  upon  this. 
And  flmg  the  rest  of  Florals  casket  by? 

MARIAS  A. 

No  truly— 4  would  bind  it  up  with  more. 

And  make  a  fitting  posy  for  my  breast 

If  I  were  stinted  m  my  ^neral  choice, 

rd  crop  the  lily,  tender,  fresh,  and  white, — 

The  shrinking  pretty  IJIv — and  would  give 

Ita  modest  contrast  to  the  gaudier  rose. 

What  nextl  some  flower  that  does  not  love  the  day- 

The  dark,  fuli-scented  night-stock  well  might  servo 

To  join  the  other  two. 
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FmimjAir. 

A  sweet  seleetion  I 
Think'st  thou  they'd  bloom  together  on  one  breast 
With  a  united  fragrance  ? 

Mariana. 

Wherefore  not? 
It  is  by  union  that  all  things  are  sweet 

FmimjAH. 

Thou  speakest  well !    I  joy,  my  Mariana, 

To  find  thy  spirit  overleaps  the  pale 

Of  this  mean  world's  injurious  narrowness ! 

Never  did  Socrates  proclaim  a  truth 

More  beautiful  than  welled  from  out  thy  lips— 

**  It  is  by  union  that  all  things  are  sweet" 

Thou,  darling,  art  my  rose — my  dewy  rose— 

The  which  I'll  proudly  wear,  but  not  alone. 

Dost  comprehend  me  ? 

Maxiaka. 

Ha!  Firmilian — 
How  my  eyes  dazzle ! 

FiBMILIAV. 

Let  me  show  vou  now 
The  lily  I  have  ta'en  to  blna  with  thee. 

[He  brings  LiLiAxfrom  the  summer'houie, 

Makiava. 

Is  this  a  jest,  Firmilian  1 

FiRBCILIAV. 

Coulil  I  jest 
With  aught  so  fair  and  delicate  as  this  t 
Nay,  come-— no  cojrness  I    Both  of  you  embrace. 
Then  to  my  heart  of  hearts— 

Masiaha. 

Soft  you  a  moment  I 
Methinks  the  posy  is  not  yet  complete. 
Say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  share 
My  ri^ts  with  this  pale  beauty — (for  she's  pretty ; 
Although  so  fra^le  and  so  frail  a  thing, 
That  a  mere  puff  of  April  wind  would  mar  her) — 
Where  is  the  night-stock  ? 

[FntmLiAN  brings  Indiana  yrom  the  tooUumse, 

Here! 

Mabiana. 

A  filthy  negreas  I 
Abominable  I 

^        Lilian. 

Mercy  on  me  1  what  blubber  lips  she  has  1 
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Mariana, /ttriotuZy  to  Fiemiliah. 

You  nasty  thing  I    Is  this  your  poetry — 

Your  high  soul-scheming  and  philosophy  1 

I  hate  and  loathe  you  I     {To  Indiana.) — ^Rival  of  my  shoe. 

Go,  get  thee  gone,  and  hide  thee  from  the  day   ' 

Tluit  loathes  thine  ebon  skin !    Firmilian — 

You'll  hear  of  this !    My  brother  serves  the  kmg. 

Lilian. 

My  uncle  is  the  chief  Inauisitor, 

And  he  shall  know  of  this  ere  curfew  tolls ! 

What  I    Shall  I  share  a  husband  with  a  coal  ? 

Mariana. 

Right,  girl  I    I  love  thee  even  for  that  word — 
The  Inquisition  makes  most  rapid  work. 
And  in  its  books,  that  caitiff's  name  b  down  ! 

Firmilian. 

Dsten  one  moment  I    When  I  was  a  babe, 
.  And  m  a  cradle  puling  for  my  nurse. 
There  fell  a  gleam  of  glory  on  the  floor. 
And  in  it,  darkly  stanmng,  was  a  form — 

Mariana. 

A  negress,  probably !    Farewell  awhile-^ 

When  next  we  meet — the  faggot  and  the  pile ! 

Come,  Lilian !  [ExettM, 

Indiana. 

I  shake  from  head  to  foot  with  sore  affiight— 
What  will  become  of  me  1 

Firmilian. 

Who  cares  ?    Good  night  I 

[Scene  doKt, 

Bravo,  Percy !     The  first  part  of  have  had  a  dungeon  and  rack  scene, 

that  scene  is  managed  with  a  dez-  if  not  absolute  incremation  as  the 

terity  which  old  Dekker  might  have  catastrophe.    But  Jones  knew  better, 

applauded,  and  the  conclusion  shows  He  felt  that  such  a  cruel  fate  might, 

a  perfect  knowledge  of  womanly  char-  b^  the  effect  of  contrast,  revive  some 

acter  and  feeling.    Fumilian   b  now  kmd  of  sympathy  in  the  mind  of  the 

cast  beyond  the  pale  of  society,  and  reader  for  Firmilian,  and  he  has  ac- 

in  immment  danger,  if  apprehended,  cordingly  adopted  the  wiser  plan  of 

of  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  an  depicting    him   as  the  vkstim  of  hu 

aulodtifi.     An    author    of    inferior  own  haunted  imagination.    The  clos- 

genius    would    probably    have    con-  ing  scene  b  so  eminently  graphic  and 

signed    him   to  the  custody  of   the  so  perfectly  original,  that  we  give  it 

Familiars,  in  which  case  we  should  entire. 

A  barren  moor. 

Nighl — Mist  and  fog. 

Enter  Firmilian. 

They're  hot  upon  my  traces !    Through  the  mist 
I  heard  their  call  and  answer — and  but  now. 
As  I  was  crouching  'neath  a  hawthorn  bush, 
A  dark  Familiar  swifUy  glided  by, 
Hb  keen  eyes  glittering  with  the  lust  of  death. 
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If  I  am  ta'en,  the  faggot  and  the  pile 
Await  me  I    Horror !    Rather  would  I  dare, ' 
Like  rash  Empedocles,  the  Etna  ffulf, 
Than  writhe  before  the  slaves  of  bigotry. 
Where  am  I  ?    If  my  mind  deceives  me  not, 
Upon  that  common  where  two  years  ago, 
An  old  blind  beggar  came  and  craved  an  alms, 
Thereby  destroying  a  stupendous  thought 
Just  bursting  in  my  mind— a  glorious  bud 
Of  poesy,  but  blasted  ere  its  bloom  I 
I  baide  the  old  fool  take  the  leftward  path. 
Which  leads  to  the  deep  quarry,  where  he  fell — 
At  least  I  deem  so,  for  I  heard  a  spla^ — 
But  I  was  gazing  on  the  gibbous  moon, 
And  durst  not  lower  my  celestial  flight 
To  care  for  such  an  insect-worm  as  he ! 

How  cold  it  is  1    The  mist  comes  thicker  on. 
Ha ! — what  is  that  ?    I  see  around  me  lights 
Dancing  and  flitting,  yet  they  do  not  seem 
like  torches  either — and  there's  music  too  I 
111  pause  and  listen. 

Chorus  of  loHEs  Fatul 

Follow,  follow,  follow ! 

Over  hill  and  over  hollow ; 

It  is  ours  to  lead  the  way. 

When  a  sinner's  footsteps  stray — 

Cheering  him  with  light  and  song. 

On  his  doubtfulpath  alon^. 

Hark  I  hark  t    The  watchdogs  bark. 
There's  a  crash  and  a  splash,  and  a  blind  man's  cry. 
But  the  poet  looks  tranquilly  up  at  the  sky  I 

FtRMILIAN. 

Is  it  the  echo  of  an  inward  voice. 
Or  spirit-words  that  make  my  flesh  to  creep, 
And  send  the  cold  blood  choldng  to  my  heart  ? 
Ill  shut  my  ground  a  litUe— 

Chorus  of  Igkes  Fatvl 

Flicker,  flicker,  flicker  I 
Quicker  still,  and  quicker. 
Four  young  men  sat  down  to  dine. 
And  stiil  they  passed  the  rosy  wine ; 
Pure  was  the  ca^,  but  in  the  flask 
There  lav  a  certain  deadly  powder — 
Ha !  his  heart  is  beating  louder  I  . 
Ere  the  day  had  passed  away, 
Gracia  Perez  lifeless  lay  I 
Hark  I  his  mother  wails  Alphonzo, 
Never  more  shall  strong  Alonzo 
Drink  the  wine  of  Ddefronso  I 

FntMILIAN. 

O  horror  I  horror !  'twas  by  me  they  died ! 
Ill  move  yet  farther  oo— 
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Chonu  cf  Ighbs  Fatul 

In  the  vaults  imder 
Burets  the  red  thunder; 
I  Up  goes  the  Cathedral, 

Priest,  people,  and  bedral  I 
Ho!  ho!  ho!  ho! 

FiBMILIAN. 

My  brain  is  whirling  like  a  potter's  wheel  I 

0  Nemesis! 

Chorus  (f  loRBs  Fatttl 

The  Muses  sing  in  their  charmed  ring, 
And  Apollo  weeps  for  him  who  sleeps, 
Alas !  on  a  hard  and  atony  pillow — 
Haverillo !  Haverillo  I 

FmiOLIAN. 

1  shall  go  mad  I 

Chorus  cf  Ignes  Fatul 

Give  him  some  respite— give  him  some  praise. 
One  good  deed  he  has  done  in  lus  days ; 
Cbaunt  it,  and  sins  it,  and  tell  it  in  chorus — 
He  has  flattened  the  cockscomb  of  Ap<^odorusI 

FlBMILUK. 

Small  comfort  that  I    The  death  of  a  shard-beetle, 
Albeit  the  poorest  and  the  paltriest  thing 
That  crawls  round  refuse,  cannot  weigh  a  grain 
Apinst  the  ponderous  avalanche  of  guilt 
Tliat  hangs  above  me !    O  me  miserable ! 
ril  grope  my  way  yet  further. 

Chorus  of  Ignes  Fatul 

Firmilian !  Finhilian ! 

What  have  you  done  to  Lilian  ? 
There  a  cry  fh>m  the  grotto,  a  sob  bv  the  stream, 
A  woman's  loud  wailin|^,  a  little  babels  seream  I 

How  fared  it  with  Lilian, 

In  the  pavilion, 

Firmilifual  Fuinilian? 

FiRMILIAH. 

Horror !  Fm  lost ! — 

Chorus  cf  Igmbs  Fatul 
Ho!  ho!  ho! 
Deep  in  the  snow 
Lies  a  bhick  maiden  from  Africa's  shore  1 
Hasten  and  shake  her — 
You  never  shall  wake  her — 
She'll  roam  through  the  glens  of  the  Atlas  no  more  I 
Stay,  stay,  stay, 
This  way — ^this  way — 
There's  a  pit  before,  and  a  pit  behind. 
And  the  seeing  man  walks  in  the  path  of  the  blind ! 

FiBBCiLXAN/atts  tn/o  ihis  quarry.     The  Ionbs 
Fatui  dance  as  the  curtain  descends. 
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And  80  ends  the  tragedy  of  Fir^ 

It  18  nther  difficult  to  give  a  serions 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  such  a 
prodnction  as  this.  It  is,  of  course, 
utterly  eztrava^t;  bat  so  are  the 
whole  of  the  wntings  of  the  poets  of 
the  Spasmodic  school ;  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  considerable  body  of  modem 
critics,  extravagance  is  regarded  as  a 

Cf  of  extraordinary  genius.  It  is, 
and  there,  highly  coloured ;  but 
that  also  is  looked  upon  as  a  symptom 
of  the  divine  afflatus,  and  rather 
prized  than  ^otherwise.  In  one  point 
of  proclaimed  spasmodic  excellence, 
perhaps  it  fails.  You  can  always  tell 
what  Percy  Jones  is  after,  even  when 
he  IB  dealing  with  **  shuddering  stars," 
*' flibbous  moons,**  **  imposthumes  of 
hieu."  and  the  like  ;  whereas  you  may 
read  through  twen^  pages  of  the 
more  ordinary  stun  without  being 
able  to  discern  ^iiat  the  writers  mean 
—  and  no    wonder,  for   they   really 


mean  nothing.  They  are  simply 
writing  nonsense-verses;  but  they 
contrive,  by  blazing  away  whole 
rounds  of  metaphor,  to  mask  theur 
absolute  poverty  of  thought,  and  to 
convey  the  impression  that  there 
must  oe  something  stupendous  under 
so  heavy  a  canopv  of  smoke.  If, 
therefore,  unintelli^bility,  which  is  the 
highest  degree  of  obscurity,  is  to  be 
considered  a  poetic  excellence,  we  are 
afraid  that  Jones  must  yield  the  .palm 
to  several  of  his  contemporaries ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  perspicuity  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  virtue,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  assigning  the  spasmodic  prize 
to  the  author  of  FtrmiZton.  To  him  the 
old  lines  on  Marlowe,  with  the  altera- 
tion of  the  name,  might  be  applied — 

■*  Next  Percy  JoDea,  ba&ed  in  tbe  ThMptui 

SpriBga, 
Had  In  him  fhoae  htm  sobliiimry  llilDgB 
That  your  flnt  Poeta  had  ;  hia  Bapturea  ware 
All  Air  and  Fire,  which  made  hia  Veraea  dear ; 
For  that  fierce  Madneaa  atUl  he  did  retain, 
Whkh  righUy  ahould  poeeeca  a  Poet'a  Brain.'* 
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Courage,  Menie  lAurie!  Heaven 
does  not  send  this  breeze  upon  vour 
cheek  for  nought— does  not  raise  about 
you  these  glorious  limits  of  hill  and 
cloud  in  vauL  Look  through  the  dis- 
tance— ^look  steadily.  Yes,  it  is  the 
white  gable  of  Crofthiil  looking  down 
upon  the  countryside.  Well,  never 
veil  your  eyes— are  vou  not  at  peace 
witii  them  as  with  al[  the  world  1 

little  Jessie  here  wearies  where 
ou  have  left  her  wuting,  and  trem- 
bles .  to  move  a  finger  lest  she  spoil 
the  mysterious  picture  at  which  she 

glances  furtively  vith  awe  and  won- 
er.  "The  lady  just  looks  at  me," 
says  little  Jessie  ;  "  no  a  thing  mair. 
Just  looks,  and  puts  it  a'  doun  like 
writing  on  a  sclate."  And  Jessie  can- 
not understand  the  magic  which  by- 
and-by  brings  out  her  own  little 
bright  sun-burnt  face  from  that  dull 
canvass,  which  had  not  a  line  upon  it 
when  Jessie  saw  it  first 

Come  to  your  work,  Menie  Laurie  ; 
they  make  your  heart  faint  these 
wistful  looks  and  sighs.  .  No  one 
doubts  it  is  very  heavy — ^very  heavy — 
this  poor  heart ;  no  one  doubts  it  is 
full  of  yearnings  —  full  of  anxious 
thought  and  fears,  and  solitude.  What 
then  T— must  we  leave  it  to  brood  upon 
its  trouble!  Come  to  little  Jessie 
here,  and  her  picture — ^find  out  the 
very  soul  m  these  surprised  sweet  eyes 
— ^paint  the  loveliest  little  heart  upon 
your  canvass,  fresh  and  fair  out  of 
the  hands  of  God — such  a  face  as  will 
warm  cold  hearts,  and  teach  them 
histories  of  joyous  sacrifice — of  love 
that  knows  no.evil^f  life  that  re- 
members self  Ust  and  least  of  all. 
You  said  it  first  in  bitterness  and 
sore  distress ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
true.  You  can  do  it,  Menie.  It  is 
"  the  trade"  to  which  you  were  bom. 
And  with  a  long  sigh  of  weariness 
Menie  comes  back.  No,  it  is  not 
a  very  fine  picture ;  the  execution  is 
a  woman's  execution,  very  likely  no 
great  thing  in  the  way  your  critics 
iudge ;  but  one  can  see  how  very 
like  it  is,  looking  at  these  little  simple 
features — one  could   see  it  was  still 
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more   like,  looking    into  the  child's 
sweet  generous  heait. 

"  What  were  you  crying  for  this 
morning,  Jessie  f 

A  cloud  came  over  the  little  face — 
a  mightv  inclination  to  cry  again ; 
but  Jessie  glanced  at  the  picture  onee 
more,  and  swallowed  down  her  grief^ 
feeling  herself  a  very  guilty  Jessie,  as 
one  great  blob  of  a  tear  fell  upon  her 
arm. 

"It  wasna  little  Davie's  blame— It 
was  a'  me."  Poor  little  culprit,  she 
dares  not  hang  her  head  for  terror  of 
that  picture.  ^  He  was  paidling  in  the 
bum — and  his  new  peeny  ga'e  a  great 
screed,  catching  on  the  auld  saugli- 
tree;  but  it  wasna  his  blame — he's 
owre  wee— it  was  a'  mine  for  no  look- 
ing afler  him.  Just,  I  was  awfu' 
busy  ;  but  that's  nae  excuse — and  my 
mower  ga'e  Davie  his  licks,  for  a'  I 
could  say." 

Another  great  tear ;  no  one  knows 
so  well  what  an  imp  this  said  little 
Davie  is — but  Jessie  sighs  again.  **  It 
was  a'  me." 

But  it  is  not  this  little  cloud  of 
childish  trouble  that  throws  a  some- 
thing of  pensive  sadness  into  Jesue's 
pictured  face.  The  face  is  the  face 
before  you ;  but  the  atmosphere, 
Menie  liaurie,  is  in  your  own  heart 
Something  sad — touched  with  that 
sweet  pathos  which  lies  on  the  sur- 
face of  all  great  depths — and  this  trae 
picture  grows  under  Menie's  hand  to 
a  heroic  child. 

It  is  a  strange  place  for  an  artist 
to  be.  From  this  dark  raftered 
threatening  roof  which  catches  your 
first  glance,  you  look  down  to  the 
mother  by  the  fire  with  her  unpre- 
tending look  of  gentlewoman  —  to 
the  daughter's  graceful  head  bending 
over  her  work — to  pretty  little  Jessie 
here  with  her  flutter  of  extreme  still- 
ness, looking  at  the  grey  walls  and 
sober  thatch  without  Vou  would 
never  think  to  surprise  such  a  group 
within  ;  and  yet,  when  you  look  at 
them  again,  there  is  something  of 
nobleness  in  the  pnmitive  cottage 
where    these  women  have  come   to 
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live  independent  and  nnpitied — come 
down  in  the  world — very  true ;  but  it 
inrould  be  bard  to  presume  upon  the 
tenants  of  this  wayside  house. 

You  need  not  fear  to  enter,  little 
July.  Half-weeping,  blushing,  trem- 
bling, and  with  all  these  beseeching 
deprecations  of  yours,  you  may  come 
in  boldly  at  this  narrow  entrance. 
**  It  is  no  blame  of  hers,  poor  bairn," 
Mrs.  Laurie  says,  with  a  little  sigh. 
No  blame  of  hers  nor  of  Randall's 
either,  for  Menie  has  kept  her  secret 
religiously,  and  will  never  tell  to 
mortal  ear  what  broke  her  engage- 
ment Nelly  Panton  knows  it,  it  is 
true ;  but  Nelly,  with  the  obtuse  com- 
prehenfflon  of  a  mercenary  mind, 
thinks  Randall  broke  off  the  match  in 
consequence  of  Mrs.  Laurie's  poverty, 
and  knows  of  no  more  delicate  dim- 
culties  behind.  Come  in  boldly,  July 
Home— for  no  manner  of  interpreta- 
tion could  disclose  to  you  the  sudden 
pang  which  seizes  Menie  as  she  bends 
her  head  down  for  an  instant,  when 
she  discovers  you  at  the  door.  Now 
die  says  nothmg,  as  she  holds  out  her 
hand ;  but  Menie  is  busy ;  it  is  only 
her  left  hand  she  extends  to  her  friend ; 
that  is  why  she  does  not  speak. 

*'  Fm  not  to  come  out  again,"  whis- 
pers July,  sitting  back  into  Mrs. 
Laurie's  shadow,  and  speaking  under 
her  breath.  "I  came  here  the  very 
last  place— and  oh,  Menie,  will  you 
come?" 

The  colour  mounts  hig^h  to  Menie's 
temples;  this  means,  will  she  come 
to  July's  marriage,  which  is  to  hap- 
pen a  week  hence.  Will  she  be 
there  ?  Some  one  else  will  be  there, 
the  thought  of  whose  coming  makes 
Menie's  heart  beat  strong  and  loud 
against  her  breast.  But  Menie  only 
shakes  her  head  in  reply — shakes  her 
head  and  says  steadily,  "  No." 

"You  mi^ht  come,  for  me.  I  nevjr 
had  a  friend  but  you,  and  you've  aye 
been  good  to  me.  Mrs.  Laurie,  she 
might  cornel" 


But  Mrs.  Laurie  too,  after  quite  a 
different  fashion,  shakes  her  head  with 
a  look  of  regret— of  only  partial  com- 
prehension, but  unmistakable  solici- 
tude. "No,"  she  says,  doubtfully; 
"  I  do  not  see  how  Menie  could  go ;" 
but,  as  she  speaks,  she  looks  at 
Menie,  with  an  eager  wish  that  she 
would. 

Courage,  Menie  Laurie!  If  your 
hand  falters,  they  will  see  it;  if  a 
single  tear  of  all  this  unshed  agony 
bursts  forth,  your  mother's  heart  will 
be  overwhelmed  with  piun  and  won- 
der—your little  friend's  with  dismay. 
This  IS  best — to  look  at  the  child  and 
go  on — though  little  Jessie  has  much 
ado  to  keep  from  weeping  when  she 
meets,  with  her  startled  face,  the 
great  gloom  and  darkness  of  Menie's 
eye. 

"  This  is  from  Menie  and  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Laurie,  taking  out  a  pretty  ring. 
**  You  are  to  wear  it  for  our  sake,  July. 
Menie,  can  you  put  it  on  ?" 

Yes — ^Menie  takes  the  little  trem- 
bling hand  within  her  own,  and  fits 
her  mother's  present  to  a  slender  fin- 
ger— and  no  one  knows  how  Menie 
presses  her  own  delicate  ankle  under 
her  chair,  to  keep  herself  steady 
by  the  pain.  "You  must  try  to  be 
very  happy,  July,"  says  Menie,  with 
a  faint  smile,  holding  the  hand  a 
moment  in  her  own;  then  she  lets 
it  drop,  and  turns  to  her  work  once 
more. 

What  can  July  do  but  cry  ?  She  does 
cry,  poor  little  trembling  heart,  very 
abundantly,  and  would  fain  whisper  a 
hundred  hesitations  and  terrors  into 
Menie's  ear.  But  there  is  nothing  of 
encouragement  in  Menie's  face — so 
steady  and  ^avo,  and  calm  as  it 
looks.  The  httle  bride  does  not  dare 
to  pour  forth  her  innocent  confidences 
— ^but  only  whispers  again,  "  I  never 
had  another  friend  but  you,  and  you 
were  aye  so  good  to  me ;"  and  weeps 
a  flood  of  half-joyful,  half  despairing 
tears,  out  of  her  very  heart 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 


"No  one  can  doubt  that  Randall 
is  unhappy ;  but  Randall  is  not  a 
humble  man,  Mrs.  Laurie ;  he  will  not 
woo  and  plead  and  supplicate,  I  am 
afraid ;  he  will  honour  only  those  who 


honour  him,  and  never   obtrude  his 
love  where  he  thinks  there  is  no  re- 
sponse.   You  know  them  bo' h— could 
anything  be  done  ?" 
Alas  1    good  Johnnie  lithgow,  we 
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Bre  all  proud.  This  is  not  the  wisest 
line  of  attack,  in  the  circumstan  es. 
Mrs.  Laurie  aits  gravely  by  the  fire- 
aide  to  listen.  Mrs.  Laurie  was  Mrs. 
Laurie  before  Randall  Home  was 
bom.  It  is  wonderful  how  she  recol- 
lects this ;  and,  recollecting,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  which  of  the  two,  in  the 
opinion  of  Menie's  mother,  has  the 
best  right  to  stand  on  their  dignity. 

"I  cannot  advise,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie 
somewhat  coldly.  '^Menie  has  made 
no  explanation  to  me.  Mr.  Home  has 
not  addressed  me^at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject I  am  sorry  I  cannot  suggest 
anything  —  especially  when  I  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  lofty 
ideas  of  your  friend.? 

It  was  a  little  bitter  this.  lithgow 
felt  himself  chilled  by  it,  and  she  saw  it 
herself  immediately;  but  Mrs.  Laurie 
said  no  word  of  atonement,  till  a  sudden 
recollection  of  Menie's  strangely  al- 
tered and  sobered  fate  broke  upon 
her.  Her  countenance  changed — ^her 
voice  softened. 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  do  anything," 
she  said,  with  a  slight  faltering.  ''To 
make  Menio  happy,  I  could  accept 
any  sacrifice.  I  will  see— I  will  tiy. 
No,"  she  continued,  after  a  consider- 
able pause,  "I  was  right  after  all — 
TOUT  friend  is  what  you  call  him.  My 
Menie  has  a  very  high  spirit,  and  in 
this  matter  is  not  to  be  controlled  by 
me.  They  must  be  left  to  themselves 
— it  is  the  wisest  way." 

lithgow  made  no  answer.  Mrs. 
Laurie  sank  into  silence  and  thought. 
As  they  sat  opposite  to  each  other  by 
the  little  fireplace,  the  young  man^ 
eye  wandered  over  the  room.  His 
own  birthplace  and  home  was  such 
another  cottage  as  this;  and lithgow's 
mother,  with  her  homely  gown  and 
check  apron — ^hor  constant  occupation 
about  the  house — her  peasant  tastes 
and  looks  and  habits,  was '  suitable 
and  homogeneous  to  the  earthen  floor 
and  rude  hearth  of  the  cottars'  only 
room.      But   very   strangely   out  of 

5 lace  was  Memo's  easel — Monie's 
esk — ^Mrs.  Laurie's  delicate  basket  of 
work — her  easy-chair  and  covered 
table ;  strangely  out  of  place,  but  not 
ungracefully — ^bearing,  wherever  they 
might  be,  a  natural  seemliness  and 
fitness  of  tlicir  own.  And  if  a  rapid 
cloud  of  offence — a  vapour  of  pride  and 
— -^ntment,   might   glide    over    Mrs. 


Laurie's  brow,  it  was  never  skaded 
by  so  much  as  a  momentaiy  ahame. 
As  undisturbed  in  her  hoos^ld  dig- 
nity as  at  her  most  prosperous  tune, 
she  received  her  visitor  in  the  eot- 
house,  nor  ever  dreamt  she  had  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  such  an  ev  denoe  oi 
her  diminished  fortunes. 

But  lithgow's  thoughts  were  full 
of  Randall ;  he  was  not  willing  to  give 
up  his  attempt  to  reconcik  them. 
^  Randall  is  working  very  hard,"  said 
his  generous  fellow-craftsman.  **I 
think  his  second  success  will  lift  lum 
above  all  thought  of  hazard.  He  does 
his  genius  wrons  by  such  unnecessary 
caution ;  he  could  not  produce  a  com- 
monplace thing  if  he  would." 

''And  you,  Mr.  Lithgow"— Mrs. 
Laurie's  heart  warmed  to  him,  ple- 
beian though  he  was. 

"I  do  my  day's  work,"  said  the 
young  man,  hapmly,  "thanking  God 
that  it  is  very  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  day ;  but  between  Randall  and 
myself  were  is  no  comparison.  I 
deal  with  common  topics,  common 
manners,  common  events,  like  any 
other  labouring  man.  But  Randall 
is  an  artist  of  the  loftiest  class.  What 
he  does  is  for  generations  to  come,  no 
less  than  for  to-day." 

This  enthusiasm  threw  a  flush  upon 
his  face.  As  it  receded,  gnduaUy 
fading  from  his  forehead,  a  quick  foot- 
step went  away  from  the  cottage 
threshold.  Menie  Laurie  had  paused 
to  listen  whose  the  voice  was  oefore 
she  entered,  and,  pausing,  had  heard 
all  he  had  to  say. 

The  happy  golden  purple  of  the 
sunset  has  melted  from  Criffel  and 
his  brother  hills ;  but  there  is  a  pale 
light  about  all  the  east,  whither 
Menie  Laurie's  face  is  turned  as  she 
leaves  the  cottage  door.  From  her 
rapid  step,  you  would  fancy  she  was 
going  somewhere.  Where  will  she 
gol  Nowhither,  poor  heart — only 
mto  the  night  a  little — ^into  the  si- 
lence. It  would  not  be  possible  to 
sit  still  in  that  noiseless  house,  by 
that  lonely  fireside,  with  such  a  tumult 
and  commotion  in  this  loud  throbbing 
heart — ^forcing  up  its  rapid  cadence 
into  the  ears  that  thrill  with  sympa- 
thetic pulses — leaping  to  the  very  lips 
that  grow  so  parched  and  faint  Ob ! 
for  the  din  of  streets,  of  storms,  the 
violence  of  crowds  and  noise  of  life— 
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anything  to  drown  this  greater  riolenee, 
these  strong  perpetual  throbs  that  beat 
upon  Ihe  brain  like  hailstones — any- 
tfaing  to  deaden  this. 

But  all  the  air  remains  so  still — so 
still ;  not  a  sound  upon  the  silent  road, 
but  the  heart  and  footsteps,  so  rapid 
and  irregular,  which  keep  each  other 
time.  But  by-and-by,  as  Menie  goes 
upon  her  aimless  way,  another  sound 
does  break  the  silence — voices  in 
die  air — the  sound  of  wheels  and  of 
a  horse's  fi  et.  listen,  Menie — voices 
in  the  air! 

But  Menie  will  not  listen^— does  not 
beHeve  there  are  voices  in  the  world 
which  could  wake  her  interest  now — 
and  80,  unconsciously,  looks  up  as 
this  vehicle  dashes  past — ^looks  up  to 
reeeiye — whiil  The  haughty  saluta- 
tion— ^uncovered  brow  and  bending 
head,  of  Randall  Home. 

She  would  fain  have  caught  at  the 
hedge  for  a  support ;  but  he  might 
look  back  and  see  her,  and  Menie 
hurried  on.  She  had  seen  him ;  they 
had  looked  again  into  each  other's 
eyes.  "  I  never  said  I  was  indifferent," 
sobbed  Menie  to  herself,  and,  in  spite 
of  herself,  her  voice  took  a  shriller 
tone  of  passion— her  tears  came  upon 
her  in  an  agony.  **!  never  said  I 
was  indifferent;  it  would  have  been 
a  lie." 

Hush!  be  calm.  It  is  safe  to  sit 
down  by  the  roadside  on  this  turf, 
which  is  unsullied  by  the  dust  of  these 
passing  wheels;— safe  to  sit  doMm, 
and  let  the  flood  have  vent,  once  and 
never  more.  And  the  soft  whisperinff 
air  comes  stealing  about  Menie,  with 
all  its  balmy  gentle  touches,  like  a 
troop  of  fairy  comforters;  and  the 
darkness  comes  down  with  gracious 
speed,  to  hide  her  as  she  crouches, 
with  her  head  upon  her  hands,  over- 
come and  nuistcred ;— once,  and  never 
more. 

Now  it  is  night  Yonder  the  lights 
are  glimmerin?  faintly  in  the  cottage 
vnndows  of  the  Brigend.  Far  away 
above  the  rest,  shines  a  Utile  speck 


of  light  from  the  high  window  of  Bum- 
side,  where  once  was  Menie  Laurie's 
chamber — her  land  of  meditation,  her 
sanctuary  of  dreams.  The  wind 
rustles  among  the  firs — ^the  ashtreea 
hold  up  their  bare  white  arms  towards 
the  heavens,  waiting  till  this  sweet 
star,  lingering  at  the  entrance  of  their 
arch,  shall  1^  her  followers  through, 
like  children  in  their  dance.  And — 
hush! — suddenly,  like  a  bird  new 
awaked,  the  burn  throws  out  its  voice 
upon  the  2ur,  something  sad.  The 
passion  is  overpast  Look  up,  Menie 
Laurie ;  you  are  not  among  strangers. 
The  hills  and  the  heavens  stretch  oat 
arms  to  embrace  you ;  the  calm  of  this 
great  night,  God's  minister,  comes  to 
your  heart  Other  thoughts — and 
noble  ones — streleh  out  helping  hands 
to  you  like  angels.  Rise  up ;  many  a 
hope  i€tnains  in  the  world,  though  this 
one  be  gone  for  ever. 

And  Menie,  rising,  returns  upon  her 
way — away  from  Burnside,  her  old 
beloved  home,  and,  going,  questions 
with  herself  if  ought  is  changed  since 
she  made  the  bitter  and  painful  deci- 
sion which  in  her  heart  she  thfiught  it 
ri^t  to  make.  Nothing  is  changed— 
the  severance  has  been  made — the 
shock  is  over.  At  first  we  knew  it 
would  be  very  hard ;  at  first  wo  thought 
of  nothing  but  despair.  We  never 
took  into  our  calculation  tho  oft-re- 
turning memories — the  stubborn  love, 
that  will  not  be  slain  at  a  blow  :  and 
this  it  is  that  has  mastered  mind  and ' 
heart  and  resolution  now. 

There  is  no  one  else  upon  iho  road. 
The  niffht,  and  the  hills,  and  Menie 
Laurie,  look  up  through  the  silence  to 
heaven — and  no  one  knows  the*  con- 
flict that  is  waging — none  is  hvrv,  with 
human  voice  or  hand  to  holp  the  strug- 
gle. Fou£[ht  and  won — ^lie  stiil  in  her 
religious  oreast,  oh  heart  I  Fittest 
way  to  win  your  quiet  back  iijyfain, 
Menie  Laurie  has  laid  you  down — 
come  good  or  evil,  come  pcaco  or  con- 
test— ^laid  you  down  once  for  ajl  at 
the  feet  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 


A    brilliant    company — ^the     very  only  wives  or  sistors  of  somr^MHly; 

newspapers  would  say  so  if  they  had  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  p:»  s«  nt.  In- 

note  of  it;  distinguished  people — ex-  dividual  by  individual,  are  soiiu  i'o  lies 

cept  here  and  there  a  few  who  are  themselves.    For  a  very  pretty  i  -iluc- 
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tion  ci  Lions,  as  one  could  wish  to  see, 
are  drawn  together  into  Mr.  Editor 
lithgow's  drawing-room,  to  do  honour 
to  hu  wedding-day. 

And  you  may  wonder  at  first  to 
hear  such  a  moderate  amount  x)f  roar- 
ing; Lions  of  the  present  day  are  not 


girl,  just  as  she  was  when  we  saw  her 
last 

Being  addressed,  but  of  his  own 
will  scarcely  speaking  to  any  one, 
there  is  a  remarkable-looking  person 
among  Mr.  lithgow's  guests.  Look- 
ing up  to  his  great  height,  yon  can 


given  to  grandiloquence.    If  the  truth   just  see  some  threads  of  white  among 


must  be  told,  the  talk  sounds  some- 
what professional,  not  unlike  the  regi- 
mental talk  of  soldier  officers,  and 
the  ladies  pertaining  to  the  same. 
True,  that  a  picturesque  American, 
bolder  than  her  compeers  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  eposes  in  one  comer,  and 
by-and-by    makes    a    tableau,    lying 


his  hair,  though  his  age  does  not  jus- 
tify this,  for  he  is  a  young  man  still ; 
ana  a  settled  cloud  upon  his  brow 
gives  darkness  to  his  face.  It  is  not 
grief — ^it  is  not  care ;  a  gloomy  self- 
absorbed  pilde  is  much  more  like 
what  it  is. 
"That  is  Mrs.  Lithgow's  brother," 


down  in  wild  devotion  at  the  feet  of  says  another  guest,  in  answer  to  the 
two  respectable  and  somewhat  scared  "who's  that"  of  an  unaccustomed 
ffood  people— literary  ladies  of  a  mo-    visitor.    Mrs.  Lithgow's  brother !    Is 


dest  standing,  who  have  done  just 
work  enough  to  make  their  names 
known,  but  are  by  no  means  pMuared 
for  such  homage  as  this.  Ana  for 
the  rest  of  the  company,  it  must  be 
said  that  they  sit  or  stand,  lean  back 
or  lean  forward,  as  propriety  or  com- 


this  all  the  distinction  that  remains  to 
the  lofty  Randall  Home? 

"And  a  literary  man,  like  all  the 
rest  of  us,"  continues,  condescending- 
ly, this  gentleman,  who  is  a  critic,  and 
contemptuous  in  right  of  his  craft. 
"He  made  a  great  success  with  his 


mon  custom  enioin; — ^that  there  is  a  first  publication   six  or   seven  yeais 

great  talk  of  babies  in  that  other  cor-  ago.    I  saw  it  on  that  table  in  the 

ner,  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  corner,  covered  with  a  pile  of  prints 

is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  matron  and  drawings.  They  say  Home  cannot 

friends ; — and  that  there  is  in  reality  bear  to  see  it  now.    Well ;  he  lin- 

very  little  out  of  the  common  in  this  ^red  a  long  time  polishing,  and  ela- 

company,  if  it  were  not  for  the  said  berating,  and  retouchinsr  his  second 


professional  talk. 

The  young  mistress  of  the  house ! 
She  talks  pretty  nearly  as  much  now 
as  other  people  talk — quite  as  much, 
indeed,  when  her  heart  is  opened  with 
that  idl-interesting  subject,  babie^^ 
or  when  her  tongue  has  leisure  to 
talk  of  the  marvellous  feats  of  certain 
babies  of  her  own.  July  Home  has 
been  a  married  wife  five  years. 

There  is  nothing  very  costly  or 
rare  in  this  drawing-room;  but  it  is 
well-sized  and  well-furnished,  not- 
withstanding, and  a  pretty  apartment. 
Lithgow  himself,  not  a  very  stately 
host,  attends  to  his  guests  with  an 
unassuming  kindliness  which  charms 
these  somewhat  sophisticated  people, 


book,  expecting,  no  ooubt,  a  uni- 
versal acclamation.  Poor  fellow  1  the 
public  never  so  much  as  looked  at  it — 
it  was  a  dead  failure." 

"Was  it  not  equal  to  the  first r 
inquired  breathlessly  the  original 
speaker,  who  in  his  heart  was  a 
warm  adherent  of  Randall,  though 
personally  unknown  to  him,  and  who 
was  a  great  deal  better  acquainted 
with  the  work  in  question  than  his 
informant 

"There  was  merit  in  the  book," 
said  the  critic,  poising  a  pretty  paper- 
knife  carelessly  on  his  forefinger — 
"  merit,  such  as  it  was ;  and  Lithgow, 
here,  gave  him  an  article,  and  tried  hard 
to  get  up  a  feeling ;  but  he's  a  superd- 


in  spite  of  themselves ;  and  Lithgow    lious  fellow,  sir — ^proud  as  Lucifer ;  he 
is  full  of  the  talk  of  the  profession,    is  constantiy  running  against  some- 


and  speaks  great  names  with  the  con- 
fidence of  friendship.  In  these  five 
yeara,  mother  though  she  be,  and 
mistress  of  a  London  household,  all 
you  can  say  of  July  is,  that  she  has 
grown  a  pretty  girl — a  little  taller,  a 
uttie  more  mature  m  action — ^but  a 


body,  and  we  put  him  down." 

The  critic  turned  to  speak  to  an- 
other critic  on  his  other  hand;  the 
interrofflitor  stood  aside.  Solitary  in 
the  midst  of  this  animated  company — 
dark,  where  all  was  glowing  with  a 
modest  brilliancy — ^it  was  not  won- 
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derfnl  tlmt  this  good  man  should  in- 
qnire  of  himself  whether  there  was 
nought  of  the  evil  thing  called  affec- 
tation m  the  gloom  and  pride  of  Ran- 
dall Home.  One  thing  at  least  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see — ^that  Randall 
knew  people  were  looking  at  him — 
wondering  about  him —  and  that  more 
than  one  lady  of  sentiment  and  en- 
thusiasm had  marvelled  already,  with 
wistful  melancholy,  whether  any  one 
knew  what  the  grief  was  which  had 
blighted  the  young  author's  life. 

The  young  author's  life  was  not 
blighted.  cSi  him,  like  a  nightmare, 
sat  a  subtle  spirit,  self-questioning, 
self-criticising,  lie  was  disappointed ; 
— «  bitter  stream  had  come  into  his 
way,  and  by  its  side  he  walked,  his 
eyes  bent  downward  on  it,  pondering 
the  evils  of  his  fate,  trying  with  a 
cold  philosophy  to  believe  them  no 
evils,  assuming  to  despise  them,  yet 
resenting  them  with  bitterness  in  his 
own  secret  heart. 

** Randall,  look  at  this;  it  minds 
me  of  home,"  said  his  sister  in  his 
ear.  He  took  mechanicallv  what  she 
put  into  his  hand — carelessly :  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  his  face  for  poor 
July's  enthusiasm— as  like  as  not  he 
would  smile  and  put  it  down  with  a 
careless  glance.  Things  that  other 
people  look  on  with  interest  were 
matters  of  chilled  and  disappointed 
indifference  to  Randall  Home. 

Yet  he  looks  at  this  child's  face 
that  has  been  brought  before  him ;  in- 
sensibly a  smile  breaks  upon  his  lips 
in  answer  to  this  sweet  child's  smile. 
He,  who  is  a  critic,  knows  it  is  no 
ehrf  tT  autre,  and  has  little  claim  to 
be  looked  upon  as  high  art;  but  for 
once  Randall  thinks  nothing  of  the 
execution — as  on  a  real  countenance 
he  gazes  upon  this.  These  sweet 
little  features  seem  to  move  before 
him  with  the  throng  of  gracious  child- 
like thoughts  that  hover  over  the  un- 
clouded brow-<-child]ike  thoughts  — 
thoughts  of  the  great  eternal  simpli- 
dties  which  come  nearest  to  angels 
and  to  children.  This  man,  through 
his  intricacies  and  glooms,  catches  for 
an  instant  a  real  glimpse  of  what  that 
atmosphere  must  be  through  which 
simnle  hearts  look  up  into  the  un- 
doubted heavens;  for  scarcely  so 
much  as  a  summer  cloud  can  jQoat 
between  this  child  and  the  sky. 


Come  this  way,  Randall.  Here  is  a 
little  room,  vacant,  half-lighted,  where 
lie  other  things  akin  to  this.  Tvk& 
them  up  after  your  careless  fashion. 
What  message  can  they  have  to  you  ? 
Be  ready,  if  you  can,  to  put  them  aside 
with  a  word  of  bitter  criticism-— only 
leave  out  this  child's  portrait.  Say 
with  your  lips  it  is  gooa  and  you  like 
it ;  feel  in  your  heart  as  if  it  spoke  to 
you  long,  loving,  simple  speeches ;  and 
when  you  turn  from  it--hu8h!  it  is 
irreverentr— do  not  try  with  either  sar- 
casm or  jest  to  cheat  this  sudden 
desolateness  which  you  feel  at  your 
heart 

A  cloudy  face — ^is  this  no  portrait  ? 
The  wind  is  tossing  back  wildly  the 
curls  from  its  white  higfa^  brow,  and 
out  of  a  heavy  thunder-cloud  it  looks 
down  darkly,  doubtfully,  with  a  look 
which  you  cannot  fathom.  Un- 
easily the  spectator  lays  it  aside  to 
lift  another  —  another  and  another; 
they  are  very  varied,  but  his  keen 
eye  perceives  in  a  moment  that  eveiy 
face  among,  them  which  is  a  man's 
bears  the  same  features.  Other  heads 
of  children  unknown  to  Randall — ^pk- 
tures  of  peasant  women,  real  and  in- 
dividual, diversify  the  little  collec- 
tion; but  where  the  artist  has  made 
a  man's  face,  everywhere  a  subtle 
visionary  resemblance  runs  through 
each  and  all.  Through  altered  fea- 
tures the  same  expression — ^through 
changed  moods  and  tempers  the  same 
sole  face.  The  room  swims  about 
him  as  he  looks — is  it  a  dream  or  a 
vision — what  does  it  mean  ? 

The  long  white  curtains  faintly  stir 
in  the  autumn  night-wind  which  steals 
in  through  the  open  window;  the 
shaded  lamp  upon  the  table  throws 
down  a  little  circle  of  light — a  larger 
circle  of  shadow — ^upon  Uiese  pictures, 
and  faintly  shines  m  the  mirror  above 
the  vacant  hearth.  He  has  sunk  on 
one  knee  to  look  at  them  again.  What 
memory  is  it  that  has  kept  this  face, 
what  sad  recollection  has  preserved 
its  looks  and  changes  so  faithfully 
and  so  long?  No  ideal,  noble,  and 
glorious,  such  as  a  heart  might  make 
for  itself— no  human  idol  either,  ar- 
rayed in  the  purple  and  gold  of  lovin£^ 
homage — and  the  heart  of  Randall, 
startled  and  dismayed,  hides  its  fax^, 
and  beholds  itself  for  the  first  time 
truly.    He  knows  that  none  of  thes*^ 
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18  meant  for  him — ^feels  with  certain 
confidence  that  reproach  upon  him  is 
the  last  thing  intended  by  this  often 
portraiture ;  yet  stands  aside,  and  mar- 
vels, with  a  pang — a  great  throb  of 
anguish  and  hope— to  see  himself, 
changed  in  habit  and  in  aspect,  with 
years  added  and  with  years  taken 
away ;  but  he  feels  in  every  one  that 
the  face  is  his  own. 

Love  that  thinks  you  loftiest,  no- 
blest— ^love  that  worships  in  you  its 
type  of  grace  and  high  perfection,  its 
embodiment  of  dreams  and  longings — 
rejoice  in  it,  oh  youth  I  But  if  you 
ever  come  to  know  a  love  that  is  dis- 
enchanted— a  love  that  with  its  clear 
and  anxious  sight  has  found  vou  out 
and  read  your  heart — knowmg  not 
the  highest  part  alone,  but,  in  so  far 
as  human  creature  can,  all  that  is 
written  there— yet  still  is  love ;  if  you 
rejoice  no  longer,  pause  at  least,  and 
tremble.  Dght  is  the  blind  love  of 
the  old  poets — ^frail,  and  in  constant 


peril.  Heaven  help  those  to  wfaom 
is  given  the  love  that  sees  as  nothing' 
else  can  see — ^It  struck  to  ihQ  heart  of 
Randall  Home. 

Through  secrets  of  his  being,  whidi 
himself  had  never  guessed,  this  light- 
ened eye  had  pierced  like  a  sunbeam. 
Unwittmg  of  its  insight,  nought  could 
it  say  in  words  of  its  discovery, 
but  unconsciously  they  came  to  light 
under  the  artist-hand.  Menie  Laurie — 
Menie  Laurie ! — ^little  you  wist  when 
your  pencil  touched  so'^reamily  these 
faces,  which  were  but  so  many  sha- 
dows of  one  face  hi  your  heart- 
little  you  wist  how  strange  a  reve- 
lation they  would  carry  to  another 
soul. 

"Something  has  happened  to  Ran- 
dall— ho  will  not  hear  me,"  said  July 
to  her  husband  when  the  guests  went 
away.  '^He  makes  me  no  answer — 
he  never  hears  me  speak,  but  stands 
yonder  steadfast  at  the  mirror,  looking 
in  his  own  face." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


The  sun  has  struck  on  Criffers  sul- 
len shoulder.  Look  you  how  it  besets 
him,  with  a  glorious  burst  of  laughter 
and  triumph  over  his  gloom.  And  now 
a  clown  no  longer,  but  some  grand 
shepherd  baron,  he  draws  his  purple 
cloak  about  him,  and  lifts  his  cloudy 
head  into  the  sky.  Marshal  your 
men-at-arms.  Waraer  of  the  Border  ] 
Keep  your  profound  unbroken  watch 
upon  the  liege  valleys  and  homes  at 
your  feet — ^for  the  sun  is  setting  in 
a  stormy  glory,  and  the  winds  are 
gathering  wild  in  their  battalions  in 
the  hollows  of  the  hills. 

Travelling  with  his  face  towards 
the  east  is  one  wayfarer  on  this  lonely 
road.  He  knows  the  way,  but  it  is 
long  to  his  unaccustomed  feet ;  and  he 
is  Ime  to  be  benighted,  whatever  speed 
he  makes.  The  sky  before  him  is 
cold  and  clear,  the  sky  of  an  autumn 
night,  gleaming  itself  with  an  intense 
pale  lustre,  while  great  mountain- 
heaps  of  clouds,  flung  upon  it,  stand 
out  round  and  full  against  its  glitter- 
ing chilly  light ;  and  with  a  wild  rush 
the  wind  comes  down  upon  the  trees, 
seizing  them  in  a  sudden  convulsion. 
The  road  ascends  a  little,  and  looks 
from  this  point  as  if  it  went  abruptly 


into  the  skies ;  and  on  either  side  lies 
the  low  breadth  of  a  peat-moss,  on 
which  it  is  too  dark  now  to  distin- 
guish tjie  purple  patches  of  heather, 
or  anything  but  the  moorland  burn 
and  deep  drain  full  of  black  clear 
water,  from  which  is  thrown  back 
again,  in  long  flying  glimmers  of  re- 
flection, the  pale  light  of  the  sky. 

There  is  not  a  house  in  sight  Here 
and  there  a  doddered  oak  or  thorn,  or 
stunted  willows  trailing  their  branches 
into  the  pools,  sfive  a  kmd  of  edge, 
interrupted  and  broken,  to  the  moor- 
land road;  and  now  and  then  on  a 
little  homely  bridge  —  one  arch  of 
stone,  or  it  may  be  only  two  or  three 
^anks — ^it  crosses  a  burn.  With  every 
gust  of  wind  a  shower  of  leaves  comes 
rustling  down  from  the  occasional 
trees  we  pass,  and  the  same  cold 
breath  persuades  this  traveller  very 
soon  to  regret  that  his  breast  is  not 
guarded  by  the  natural  defence — the 
grey  plaid  of  the  Border  hills. 

He  does  not  lift  his  foot  high  and 
cumbrously  from  the  ground,  as  iha 
men  of  this  quarter,  used  to  wading 
through  the  moss  and  heather,  are 
wont  to  do;  nor  does  he  oppose  to 
tills   wild  wind  the  broad  expanded 
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ehest  and  weather-beaten  face  of  rnral 
strength ;  but  he  knows  the  way  along 
which  he  walks  so  smartly — pauses 
now  and  then  to  recognise  some  an- 
cient landmark — and  pushes  forward 
without  hesitation,  very  well  aware 
where  he  is  going  to,  nor  fearing  to 
choose  that  shorter  way  across  the 
moss,  like  one  to  the  manner  born. 

A  narrower  path,  broken  in  upon 
here  and  there  by  young  sapling  trees, 
self-sown  willows,  and  bushes,  which 
are  scattered  over  all  the  moss.  Sud- 
denly— it  may  be  but  a  parcel  of 
stones,  a  little  heap  of  peats— but  there 
is  something  on  the  edge  of  the  way. 

Going  forward,  the  traveller  finds 
seated  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree 
two  children — a  little  girl  drawing  in 
to  her  side  the  uncovered  flaxen  head 
of  a  still  younger  boy,  and  holding 
him  firmly  with  her  arm.  The  little 
fellow,  with  open  mouth  and  close 
shut  eyes,  is  fast  asleep,  and  his  young 
miardian's  head  droops  on  her  breast 
You  can  see  she  watched  long  before 
she  yielded  to  it;  but  she  too  has 
dropped  asleep. 

The  traveller,  touched  with  sudden 
interest,  pauses  and  looks  down  upon 
them.  Indistinctly,  in  her  sleep,  hear- 
ing his  step,  or  conscious  of  the 
human  eye  upon  her  which  breaks  re- 
pose, the  little  girl  moves  uneasily, 
tightens  the  firm  pressure  of  her  arm, 
murmurs  something — of  which  the 
spectator,  stooping  down,  can  hear 
only  *'  little  Davie" — and  then,  throw- 
ing back  her  head  and  changing  her 
attitude,  settles  again  into  her  profound 
child's  sleep. 

What  arrests  hun  that  he  does  not 
wake  her  ?  What  makes  him  pause  so 
long  after  his  previous  haste  ?  Yes, 
look  closer — stoop  down  upon  the 
damp  and  springy  soil — bend  your 
knee.  The  pale  faint  light  has  not 
deceived  you,  neither  has  the  memory, 
which  holds  with  unwonted  tenacity, 
the  likeness  of  this  face — for  this  is  in- 
deed the  original.  Sweet  in  its  depth 
of  slumber,  its  lips  half  closed,  its  eye- 
lash warm  upon  its  check,  the  same 
sweet  heart  you  saw  in  London  in  the 
picture — the  very  child. 

Eleven  years  old  is  Jessie  now; 
and  to  keep  little  Davie  out  of  mis- 
chief is  a  harder  task  than  ever.  So 
helpless,  yet  in  such  an  attitude  of 
guardianship  and  protection,  the  tra- 


veller's eyes,  in  spite  of  himself,  fill 
with  tears.  He  is  almost  loth  to  wake 
her,  but  the  wind  rushes  with  growing 
violence  among  the  cowering  trees. 

He  touches  her  shoulder — she  does 
not  know  how  gently — as  suddenly 
she  starts  up  bro^  awake.  One  terri- 
fied look  Jessie  gives  him — another  at 
the  wild  sky  and  dreary  moor. 
"  You're  not  to  meddle  wi'  Davie ;  it's 
a'  my  blame,"  said  Jessie  with  one 
frightened  sob ;  "and  oh,  it's  dark 
nicht,  and  we'll  never  win  hame !" 

"How  did  you  come  here?"  said 
the  stranger  gently.  Jessie  was  re- 
assured ;  she  dried  her  eyes  and  began 
to  look  up  at  him  with  a  little  return- 
ing confidence. 

"  I  dinna  ken ;  it  was  Davie  would 
rin — no,  it  was  me  that  never  cam  the 
road  before — and  we  got  on  to  the 
moss.  Oh,  will  you  tell  me  the  airt 
I'm  to  gang  hame  ?" 

Ho  put  his  hand  upon  the  child's 
head  kindly.  This  was  not  much  like 
Randall  Home.  The  Randall  of  old 
days,  if  he  never  failed  to  help,  scarce- 
ly ever  knew  himself  awakened  to  in- 
terest. There  was  a  great  delight  of 
novelty  in  this  new  spring  opened  in 
his  heart. 

"Were  you  not  afraid  to  fall 
asleep  ?" 

Poor  little  Jessie  began  to  cry ;  she 
thought  she  had  done  wrong.  "I 
couldna  keep  wakin.  I  tried  as  lang 
as  I  could,  and  then  I  thocht  I  would 
just  ask  God  to  take  care  o'  Davie, 
and  then  there  would  be  nae  fear. 
That  was  the  way  I  fell  asleep." 

A  philosopher !  But  how  have  these 
tears  found  their  way  to  his  face? 
Somehow  he  cannot  look  on  this  little 
speaker — cannot  perceive  her  small 
brother  laying  his  check  upon  her 
breast,  without  a  new  emotion  which 
ought  to  have  no  place  in  the  mind  of 
an  observing  moralist  whose  thought 
is  of  cause  and  eflfect.  Again  he  lays 
his  hand  upon  her  head — so  kindly 
that  Jessie  looks  up  with  a  shy  smile 
— and  says,  "You  are  used  to  say 
your  prayers  T" 

"I  aye  do't  every  nicht."  Jessie 
looks  up  again  wistfully,  wondering 
with  a  sudden  pity.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  he  does  not  say  his  prayers, 
gentleman  though  he  be  f 

"  Say  them  here,  little  girl — ^I  would 
like  to  hear  your  prayers" — and  his 
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own  voice  sounds  reverent,  low, 
as  one  who  feels  a  great  presence 
near. 

But  Jessie  falters  and  x^ries— does 
not  know  what  to  answer,  though  it 
is  very  hard  to  contend  against  the 
impulse  of  instant  obedience.  **Oh, 
I  dinna  like — ^I  canna  say  them  out- 
by  to  a  man,"  she  says  in  great 
trouble,  clasping  and  unclasping  her 
hands.  '*I  just  mind  a^body,  and 
little  Davie— and  give  my  soul  to 
Christ  to  keep,*'  added  the  little  girl 
solemnly,  "  for  fear  I  shouldna  wake 
the  morn." 

There  is  a  little  silence.  She  thinks 
this  kindly  stranger  is  angry  with  her, 
and  cries ;  but  it  is  only  a  something 
of  strong  unusual  emotion,  which  he 
must  swallow  down. 

"Now,  you  must  wake  up  little 
Davie,  and  I  will  take  you  home.  Is 
it  far  ?  You  do  not  know,  poor  little 
guardian.  Come  away — it  is  near 
Brigend  ?  Well  we  will  manage  to  get 
there.  Come,  little  fellow,  rouse  up 
and  give  me  your  hand." 

But  Davie,  very  wroth  at  such  a 
sudden  interruption  of  his  repose,  shook 
his  little  brown  clenched  hand  in  the 
stranger's  face  instead,  and  would  hold 
by  no  other  but  his  sister.  So  in  this 
order  they  went  on,  Jessie,  with  much 
awe,  permitting  her  hand  to  be  hold 
in  Randflirs,  and  sleepy  Davie  drag- 
ging her  back  at  the  other  side.  Th«y 
went  on  at  a  very  different  pace  from 
Randairs  former  rate  of  walking — 
threading  their  encumbered  way  with 
great  difficulty  through  the  moorland 
path — ^but  by-and-by,  to  the  general 
comfort,  emerged  once  more  upon  the 
high-road,  and  near  the  cheerful  light 
from  a  cottag^e  door. 

And  here  he  would  pause  to  ask  for 
some  refreshment  for  the  lost  children, 
but  does  not  fail  to  glance  in  first  at 
the  cottage  window.  This  woman 
sifting  before  the  fire  has  a  face  he 
knows,  and  she  is  rolling  up  a  heavy 
whitefaced  baby,  and  moving  with  a 
kind  of  monotonous  rock,  oack  and 
forward  upon  her  seat  But  there  is 
not  a  murmur  of  the  mother-song — 
instead,  she  is  slowly  winding  up  to 
extremest  aggravation  a  little  girl  in 
a  short-gown  and  apron,  who  stands 
behind  her  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
whose  present  state  of  mind  suggests 
«"  comfort  to  her,  but  to  break  all  the 


"  pigs"  (Anglici  crockeiy)  in  the  home 
and  run  away. 

"Will  I  take  in  twa  bairns? — what 
would  I  do  wi'  twa  bairns  1  Fve  enow 
o'  my  ain ;  but  folk  just  think  they  can 
use  ony  freedom  wi'  me,"  said  the  wo- 
man, in  answer  to  Randall's  aftpcai 
made  from  the  door.  "  Fm  sure  Pe- 
ter's pack  micht  be  a  laird's  lands  for 
what  folk  expect;  and  because  there's 
nae  ither  cause  o'  quarrelling  wi'  a 
peaceable  woman  like  me,  I  maun  aye 
De  askit  to  do  things  I  canna  do.  It's 
nane  o'  my  blame  tiiey  didna  get  their 
denner.  Lad,  you  had  best  t&e  them 
hame." 

"  I  will  pay  for  anything  you  gba 
them  cheeifuUy;  but  the  little  crea- 
tures are  exhausted,"  said  Randall 
again  from  the  door.  He  thought  he 
had  altered  a  good  deal  hb  natural 
voice. 

The  woman  suddenly  raised  her 
head.  "I'm  saying,  that's  a  tongue 
I  ken,"  she  said  m  an  under-tone. 
"  This  is  nae  publk:  to  me  meat  for 
siller,  lad,"  she  continued ;  "  but  they 
may  get  a  bit  barley  scone  and  a  drink 
o'  milk — Fve  nae  objections.  "Ye'll 
no  belang  to  this  country  yoxsnelt^ 
For,  with  a  rapidity  very  unusual  to 
her,  she  had  suddenly  deported  her 
gaping  baby  in  the  cradle,  and  now 
stood  at  the  door.  Randall  kept  with- 
out in  the  darkness.  The  lost  children 
were  admitted  to  the  fire. 

"  No." 

"I  wouldna  say  but  you're  out  o* 
London,  by  your  tongue.  Fve  been 
there  mysel  before  I  was  married, 
biding  wi'  a  brother  o'  mine  that's  real 
weel-off  and  comfortable  there.  Fve 
never  been  up  again,  for  he's  married, 
and  her  and  me  disna  'gree  that  weel. 
It's  an  awfu'  world — a  peaceable  per- 
son has  nae  chance-^and  I  was  aye 
kent  for  that,  married  and  single. 
Ye'U  have  heard  o'  my  man,  Peter 
Drumlie,  if  you  come  out  o'  Cumber- 
land ;  but  I  reckon  you're  frae  London, 
by  your  tongue." 

With  a  bow,  and  a  sarcastic  com- 
pliment to  her  discrimmation,  Randall 
answered  her  question;  but  the  bow 
and  the  sarcasm  were  lost  upon  the 
person  he  addressed ;  she  went  on  in 
her  dull  tone  without  a  pause. 

"  Ay,  I  aye  was  kent  for  discrimi- 
nation," she  said  with  modest  self- 
approval,  "though  it's  no  everybody 
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has  the  sense  to  allow't  But  yoiill 
ha'e  come  to  see  your  friends,  I 
reckon — ^they'll  be  biding  about  tiiis 
IMiirt!" 

<'  Just  so,*"  said  Randall. 

"Ye'U  ken  mony  a  change  in  the 
countryside,"  continued  the  woman. 
'^  There's  the  auld  minister  dead  in 
Kirklands  parish,  and  a'  the  family 
scattered,  and  a  delicate  lad,  a  stranger, 
in  the  Manse  his  lane ;  and  maister 
and  mistress  gane  out  o'  Kirklands 
House,  away  somegate  in  foreign 
pairts;  and  Walter  Wellwood,  the 
young  laird,  he's  married  upon  a 
grand  lady  and  joined  to  Ihe  Papishes ; 
mod — ^but  ye'll  may  be  ken  better  about 
the  common  folk  o'  the  parish.  There's 
auld  Crofthill  and  Miss  Janet  their 
lee  lane  up  the  brae  yonder,  and  ne'er 
a  word  frae  Randy — maybe  you  would 
ken  Randy? — the  awfullest  lad  for 
thinking  of  himsel ;  and  then  there's 
the  family  at  Bumside — ^they're  come 
down  in  the  world,  wi'  a'  their  pride 
and  their  vanity — living  in  nae&ing 
but  a  cot-house  on  the  siller  Jenny 
makes  wV  her  kye ;  and  Miss  Menie, 
she  makes  pictures  and  takes  folk's 
likenesses,  and  does  what  she  can  to 
keep  hersel.  Eh,  man,  there's  awfu' 
changes ! — And  wee  July  Home,  Croft- 
hill's  daughter,  she's  married  upon  our 
Johnnie,  kcepit  like  a  leddy,  and  never 
has  a  hand's  turn  laid  to  her,  wet  day 
or  dry — ^it's  a  grand  marriage  for  the 
like  o'  her ; — and  there's  mysel — I  was 


ance  Nelly  Panton,  till  I  got  my  man 
—but  Fye  nae  occasion  to  do  a  thing 
now  but  keep  the  house  gaun,  and 
mind  the  siller — ^for«  Peter,  he's  a  man 
o'  sense,  and  kens  the  value  o'  a  gutd 
wife-*and  I  live  real  comfortable 
among  my  atn  folk  in  a  peaceable  way, 
as  I  was  aye  disposed — ^though  they're 
an  ill  set  the  folk  hereway — ^thejr're 
aye  bickering  amang  themsds.  Will 
you  no  come  in-by  and  rest  V* 

Randall,  who  felt  his  philosophv 
abandon  him  in  this  respect  as  well 
as  others,  and  who  could  not  persuade 
himself  by  any  arguments  of  her  in- 
significance to  quench  tiie  passion 
which  this  slow  stream  of  malicious 
disparagement  raised  within  him,  an- 
swered very  hotly,  and  with  great 
abruptness,  that  he  could  not  wait 
longer.  A  moment  after  he  found 
himself  again  upon  the  road,  with 
the  reluctant  children  dragging  him 
back,  and  Nelly  looking  out  after  him 
from  her  door.  He  had  time  to  be 
annoyed  at  himself  for  betraying  his 
anger;  but  Randall  began  to  have 
changed  thoughts — began  to  lose  re- 
spect for  the  self-constraint  which 
once  had  been  his  highest  form  of 
dignity — ^began  to  think  that  no  na- 
tural emotion  was  unworthy  of  him — 
of  him.  For  the  first  time  he  laughed 
at  the  words  with  bitterness  as  he 
looked  up  to  the  nale  gleaming  sky, 
with  its  clouds  and  stars.  Unworthy 
of  him — ^who  then  was  he? 


CHAPTER  XXXy. 


"The  man's  richt— they'll  ha'e 
strayed  in  on  the  moss.  Oh,  my 
bairns!  my  bairns!"  cried  the  dis- 
tressed mother  into  the  night.  **  And 
Patie  was  telling,  nae  farther  gane 
than  yestreen,  ^at  a  bogilly  bit  it 
was,  till  a'  the  weans  were  fleyed; 
and  if  they're  no  sunk  in  the  moss 
itsel,  they'd  be  dead  wi'  fricht  by  this  , 
time.  Oh,  my  bonnie  Jessie!  that 
was  aye  doing  somebody  a  guld  turn ; 
and  wee  Davie — puir  wee  Davie! 
he  was  aye  the  youngest,  and  got  his 
ain  way.    My  bairns !  my  bairns  I " 

A  snort  came  through  the  misty 
gloom.  By  this  time  it  was  very  dark, 
and  Randall  could  hear  the  voices  as' 
they  approached. 

"  What's  the  woman  greeting  for  ? 


Her  bairns? — her  bairns?  I  would 
just  like  to  ken  what  suld  ail  her 
boims  —  little  mischiefs  !  They're 
warm  at  somebody's  ingle-neuk,  I'se 
warrant.  That  wee  Davie's  an  imp 
o'  Satan;  nither  fricht  nor  })ogles 
will  harm  him.  Come  this  road,  wo- 
man. What  gart  ye  leave  the  lantern  ? 
If  there  werena  better  wits  than 
yours" — 

Jenny's  vokse  was  internipted  by  a 
sudden  footstep  crushing  the  bramble 
branches  on  the  side  of  the  way,  and 
by  a  sudden  glow  of  light  thrown 
full  upon  the  dazzled  eyes  of  little 
Jessie,  who  left  Randall's  hand  with 
a  cry  of  joy — "  Oh,  it's  the  leddy — 
we're  safe  at  hame." 

The  lantern  flashed  about  through" 
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the  darkness.  Randairs  heart  beat 
loudly.  With  a  great  start,  bo  recog- 
nised the  voice  which  gave  kindly 
welcome  to  the  strayed  child,  and  he 
coald  distinguish  the  outline  of  her 
figure,  as  she  shaded  the  lantern  with 
her  hand;  then  she  raised  it — he  felt 
the  light  suddenly  burst  upon  his  face 
— another  moment,  and  it  was  gone. 
Little  Jessie  flew  back  to  him  dismay- 
ed ;  voice  and  figure  and  light  had  di»- 
appeared  as  they  came ;  one  other  step 
upon  the  brambles,  and  they  were 
alone  once  more. 

He  had  no  time  to  marvel  or  to  fol- 
low, for  now  the  mother  and  Jenny, 
suddenly  drawing  close  to  them,  fell 
upon  the  lost  children,  with  cries  of 
mingled  blame  ,and  joy.  *^  It  was  the 
gentleman  brought  us  hamo." 

^  Thanks  to  the  gentleman — would 
he  no  come  in  and  rest  ? — ^he  would  be 
far  out  of  his  way — ^the  guidman 
wo<lld  take  a  lantern,  and  convoy 
him" — and  a  hundred  other  anxious 
volunteerings  of  gratitude  poured 
upon  Randairs  ears.  **  I  must  go  on 
— I  must  go  onP'  He  burst  past 
them  impatiently;  he  did  not  know 
whore  the  'house  was,  or  if  she  had 
gone  home ;  but  Menie  had  seen  him, 
and  Menie  he  must  see. 

Step  softly,  Randall !  In  her  hig^ 
excitement,  she  hears  every  stir  of  the 
falling  leaves  without,  and  could  not 
miss  your  footstep,  if  you  trod  as  soft- 
ly  as  a  child.  She  has  reached  to  her 
shelter  already — she  has  put  out  her 
mother's  lights,  and  stands  in  the 
darkness,  pressing  her  white  face 
against  the  window,  looking  out, 
wondering  if  she  will  see  you  again — 
wondering  why  you  come  here — 
praying  in  a  whisper  that  you  may 
not  cross  her  path  any  more,  but  con- 
tradicting the  prayer  in  her  heart. 
Mrs.  Laurie  stands  by  the  door  with- 
out, watching  for  the  children's  return ; 
and  now  they  come,  Davie  lifted  into 
his  mother's  arms  (for  he  has  been 
almost  asleep  on  his  feet),  Jessie  eager 
that  everybcldy  should  understand  "  it 
was  my  blame,"  and  Jenny  smartly 
lecturing  each  and  all.  The  rest  of 
the  family— all  but  the  goodman,  wh?) 
has  gone  to  the  moss  to  seek  the 
children — are  gathered  in  a  group  be- 
fore the  cottage ;  and  the  red  light  of 
the  fire  glows  out  upon  tiiem,  and 
some  one  has  picked  up  the  lantern 


which  Menie  Laurie  dropped.  A  little 
crowd — the  inner  circle  of  iaee^ftbrigbt- 
ened  by  the  lamp,  the  outer  ones  re- 
ceding into  partial .  gloom,  hearing 
little  Jessie  tell  her  story,  speculating 
what  part  of  the  moss  it  could  be, 
and  "where  was  the  gentleman?'' — 
a  question  which  none  could  an- 
swer. 

"  Though  Fve  heard  his  tongue 
afore,  mysel,"  said  Jenny,  *^  Vm  jusA 
as  sure — woman,  will  ye  no  take  that 
little  Satan  to  his  bed? — and  puir  wee 
Jessie's  een's  gaun  thegither.  It 
wasna  your  Uame,  you  deeeitful 
monkey!  Ye  may  cheat  the  wife 
there,  but  ye'U  no  cheat  Jenny.  It 
was  a'  that  little  brother — it  wasoa 
you.  Gang  out  o'  my  gate,  ealhuit ! 
If  nane  o'  the  rest  o'  ye  will  stir, 
I  maun  pit  the  bairn  to  her  bed 
mysel." 

From  her  window  Menie  Laurie 
looks  out  upon  the  scene— upon  the 
darkness  around — the  one  spot  of 
light,  and  the  half-illuminated  faces ; 
looks  out  wistfully,  straining  her  eyes 
into  the  ni^ht,  wondering  where  he 
has  gone,  and  getting  time  now,  as  her 
agitation  calms,  to  be  ashamed  and 
annoyed  at  her  own  weakness.  Very 
calm  for  many  a  day  has  been  Menie 
Laurie's  quiet  heart — soberly,  happily 
contented,  and  at  rest  little  com- 
forts and  elegancies,  which  neither 
Mrs.  Laurie's  income  nor  Jenny's  kye 
could  attain,  Menie  has  managed  to 
collect  into  this  little  room.  Her 
^  trade,"  as  she  still  calls  it — for  Menie 
is  the  person  of  all  others  least  satis- 
fied with  her  own  performances,  and 
will  not  assume  to  oe  an  artist — ^has 
brought  her  in  contact  with  many 
pleasant  people  ;  her  mother  is  pleased 
that  they  have  even  better  "society" 
here,  in  the  cot-house,  than  they  had 
in  prosperous  Bumside ;  and  it  even 
seems  a  thing  probable,  and  to  be 
hoped  for,  that  by-and-bv  they  may 
go  back  to  Burnside,  and  be  able  to 
live  without  its  fifty  yearly  pounds. 
This  success  could  not  come  without 
bringing  some  content  and  satisfaction 
with  it ;  and  constant  occupation  has 
restored  health  and  ease  to  Menie's 
mind,  while  almost  as  calm  as  of 
old,  but  with  a  deeper,  loftier  quiet, 
a  womanly  repose ; — flight,  within  her 
eased  breast,  has  lain  Menie  Laurie's 
heart 
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And  why  this  fiuse  of  strange  ex- 
citement now,  Menie  cannot  tell. 
She  found  him  out  ao  suddenly — 
flashing  her  light  upon  the  face  which 
least  of  all  she  thought  to  see.  But 
Menie  wonders  to  feel  this  strong 
thrill  of  agitation  returning  on  her  as 
she  touches  the  window  with  her  pale 
check,  and  wonders  if  she  will  see 
him  again. 

The  night  falls  deeper — darker; 
the  wind  overhead  comes  shouting 
down  upon  the  trees,  throwing  their 
leaves  from  them  in  wild  handfuls, 
and  tearing  off  their  feebler  branches 
in  a  frenzy.  Here  where  we  stand, 
you  can  hear  its  gomg  forth  with  its 
cry  of  defiance  against  the  hills,  fling- 
ing a  masic  circle  round  the  startl^ 
homesteads,  attacking  bridges  upon 
rivers,  stacks  in  ^myards.  The 
goodman,  who  has  returned  with  a 
glad  heart  to  find  his  children  safe, 
aays,  when  he  closes  the  cottage  door, 
that  it  is  a  wild  night;  but  here, 
amid  all  its  violence  waiting  a 
moment  when  he  may  see  her — 
strangely  excited,  strangely  emanci- 
pated, owning  the  sway  of  one  most 
passionate  and  simple  emotion,  and 
for  the  first  time  forgetting,  not  only 
himself,  but  everything  else— -here, 
with  his  bare  forehead  to  the  wind, 
stands  Randall  Home. 

Now  come  hither:  Jenny's  candle 
in  the  kitchen  thriftily  extinguished, 
leaving  her  window  only  lightened 
by  the  firelight,  proves  that  Jenny 
has  come  "ben**  to  the  family  service 
— the  daily  meeting-ground  of  mis- 
tress and  servant^  chud  and  mother. 
There  is  no  need  to  close  the  shutters 
on  this  window,  which  no  one  ever 
passes  by  to  see.  Calm  in  her  fire- 
side corner  sits  Mrs.  Laurie,  with  her 
open  Bible  in  her  lap;  Jenny  is  close 
by  the  table,  drawing  near  the  light, 
and  poring  very  closely  upon  the 
**sma'  print,**  which  runs  into  a  con- 
fused medley  before  her,  not  to  be 
deciphered — ^for    Jenny   will    not    be 


persuaded  to  try  spectacles,  lest  they 
should  "spoil  her  een;**  while  Menie, 
who  reads  the  chapter  aloud,  reve- 
rently turns  over  the  leaves  of  the 
fiunily  Bible,  and,  with  all  her  quiet 
restored,  speaks  the  words  which  say 
peace  to'  other  storms  than  that 
storm  never  to  be  forgotten,  in  the 
Galilean  Sea. 

You  remember  how  she  was  when 
you  saw  her  last>--you  remember  her 
through  the  flush  of  your  own  anger, 
the  mortification  of  your  own  pride- 
but  pride  and  mortification  have  little 
to  ao  with  this  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  our  Menie  now.  Her  deli- 
cate hand  is  on  the  open  Book — her 
reverent  eyes  cast  down  upon  it — 
her  figure  rising  out  of  its  old  girlish 
freedom  and  carelessness,  into  a 
womanly  calm  and  dignity.  He  fol- 
lows the  motion  of  her  head  and  lips 
with  an  unconscious  eager  gesture^ 
follows  them  with  devotion,  longinff 
to  feel  himself  engaged  with  her ;  ana 
hears,  his  frame  quivering  the  while — 
rising  upon  his  heart  with  a  command, 
that  hushes  all  these  violent  strong 
voices  round — ^the  low  sound  of  har 
voice. 

Now  they  were  at  prayer.  Her  fiiee 
is  folded  in  her  hands,  Randall;  and 
there  majr  be  a  prayer  in  Memo's 
heart,  which  BCrs.  Xaurie's  voice,  al 
ways  timid  at  this  time,  does  not 
say.  Whatever  there  is  in  Menie*8 
heart,  you  know  what  is  in  your  own 
— ^know  at  once  this  flood  of  sudden 
yearning,  this  sudden  passion  of  hope 
and  purpose,  this  sudden  burst  of 
womanbh  tears.  Now  then,  over- 
mastered, subdued,  and  won,  turn 
away,  Randall  Home — ^but  not  till 
Jenny,  starting  from  her  knees,  has 
burst  into  a  violent  sob  and  scream. 
"I  dreamt  he  was  come  back  this 
very  night;  T  dreamt  o*  him  yestreen 
—Ran&lt— Randall  HomeP*  But, 
with  an  awed  face,  Jenny  returned 
from  the  door  to  which  she  had  flown. 
Randall  was  not  there ! 


CHAPTER  XZXVI. 


Something  of  languor  is  in  this  chill 
morning,  as  its  quiet  footstep  steals 
upon  the  path  of  the  exhausted  storm 
— something  worn  out  and  heavy  are 
Menie's  eyes  as  she  closes  them  wear- 


ily upon  the  daylight  when  Jenny  has 
cleared  the^  little  breakfast-table,  and 
it  is  time  for  the  day's  work  to  begin. 
They  speak  to  her  softly,  you  will 
perceive,  and  are  very  tender  of  Menie, 
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as  if  Bhe  were  ill,  and  Jenny  cannot 
forcive  herself  for  the  shock  that  her 
ezdamation  caused  last  ni^ht 

A  heavy  stupor  is  on  Menie's  mind, 
ligtened  only  with  gleams  of  wild 
anxiety,  with  fruitless  self-question- 
ings, which  she  fain  would  restrain, 
hut  cannot  Jenny,  firm  in  the  he- 
lief  that  she  has  seen  a  spirit,  is  me^ 
landioly  and  mysterious,  and  asks 
suggestive  questions — whether  they 
have  heard  if  Uiere  is  **ony  great 
trouhle  in  London  'enow,*^  or  who  it 
was  that  was  prayed  for  in  the  kirk 
last  Sabbath — ^a  young  man  in  great 
distress.  Mrs.  Laurie,  uneasy  and 
solicitous,  cannot  stay  these  pitiful 
looks  which  unawares  she  turns  upon 
her  daughter,  and  hangs  perpetually 
about  her  with  tender  touches  con- 
soling words,  and  smiles,  till  poor 
Menie's  heart  is  like  to  break. 

The  day's  work  is  over  in  Jenny's 
**  redd-up  kitchen ; "  —  the  uneven 
earthen  floor  is  carefully  swept — ^the 
hearth  as  white  and  the  fireside  as 
brilliant  as  Jenny's  elaborate  care  can 
make  them ;  and  Jenny  has  drawn 
aside  a  little  the  sliding  pannel  which 
doses  in  her  bed,  to  show  the  light 
patch-work  quilt,  and  snowy  linen  of 
the  "  owrelay."  Bright  brass  and  pewter 
carefully  polished  above  the  high  man- 
tel-shelf—bright  plates  and  crockery 
against  the  walls — ^with  a  glance  of 
satisfiiction  Jenny  surveyed  the  whole 
as  she  passed  into  the  private  comer 
where  she  made  her  toilette — a  ^^  wise- 
like" kitchen ;  it  was  worthy  of  Jenny. 

And  now,  in  her  blue  and  yellow 
gown,  in  her  bbick  and  red  checked 
plaiden  shawl,  in  her  great  Leghorn 
Donnet,  fashioned  m  antique  times, 
Jenny  sets  out  from  the  cottage-door. 
No  one  knows  where  Jenny  is  gomg, 
and  there  has  been  some  surprise 
**  ben  the  house  "  at  her  intimation  of 
her  proposed  absence.  But  Jenny 
keeps  her  own  counsel,  and  walks 
away  soberly,  seeing  Mrs.  lAurie  at 
the  window,  in  the  direction  of  Bum- 
side.  **Nae  occasion  to  let  the  haiil 
town  see  the  gate  Jenny  was  gaun," 
she  says  to  herself,  with  a  slight  fuif ; 
and,  altering  her  course  before  she 
reaches  the  Brigend,  Jenny  turns 
rapidly  towards  the  hills. 

And  something  of  growing  gravity, 
almost  awe,  is  on  Jenny's  face.  ^  Eh, 
puir  caUant,  he's  young  to  take  fare- 


weel  o'  this  life.  Weel,  laddie,  mony's 
the  time  Jenny's  grutten  for  ye ;  and 
may  be  it's  best,  after  a',  if  ane  could 
but  think  sae."  These  lamentations 
fall  like  so  many  tears  on  Jenny's 
way — ^and  she  is  rapidly  climbing'  the 
brae,  as  she  uttere  them,  towards  the 
house  of  Crofthill. 

It  is  a  wintry  autumn  afternoon — so 
dull  that  the  potato-gatherera  in  the 
fields  are  chilled  into  silence,  and  the 
ploughmen  scarcely  can  whistie  into 
the  heavy  atmosphere  which  droops 
upon  them  laden  with  unfaUen  rain. 
The  paths  of  the  litUe  triangular  gar- 
den of  Crofthill  are  choked  with 
masses  of  brown  leaves,  fallen  from 
the  trees,  which  sway  their  thin  re- 
maining foliage  drearily,  hanjging  lank 
from  tiie  crest  of  the  hill.  The  good- 
man  is  thraahmg  to-day;  you  can 
hear  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  horses,  the 
swing  of  the  primitive  machine ;  it  ia 
almost  the  only  sound  that  breaks  the 
silence  of  the  place. 

Nay,  listen — ^there  is  another  sound; 
a  slow  monotonous  voice,  wont  to  ex- 
cite in  Jenny  certain  sentiments  the 
reverse  of  peaceable.  The  kitchen 
door  is  open,  a  great  umbrella  rests 
against  the  lintel,  and  Miss  Janet's 
t«Jl  figure  is  just  visible,  in  a  gown 
not  much  unlike  Jenny's  own,  stand- 
ing before  the  fire  listening,  as  Jenny, 
arrested  at  the  threshold  must  oe 
content  to  listen  too. 

'*Na;  I  can  do  nae  mair  than  tell 
what's  true  \  I  canna  gie  folk  the  judg- 
ment to  put  trust  in  me.  Fm  no  ane 
that  meddles  wi'  itiier  folks  conc^ns 
— ^but  I  thocht  it  richt  ye  should 
ken — ^I'm  no  saying  whether  it's  in 
the  fiesh  or  the  spirit— that  Randall 
Home  was  seen  upon  the  Kirldands 
road  last  nicht." 

"But  I  tell  ye,  woman,  it  couldna 
be.  our  Randy — ^it  couldna  be  my 
balm,"  exclaimed  Miss  Janet  in  great 
discress.  '<Do  ye  think  Crofthill's 
son  would  ca'  upon  the  like  o'  you, 
and  no  come  hame?  It's  been  some 
English  lad,  that's  spoken  grand,  like 
Randall ;  and  how  was  you  to  ken  to 
look  at  his  presence,  that  never  ane 
had  like  him  ?    Na,  it  wasna  our  son." 

"Presence  or  no  presence,  I  mind 
him  weel,"  said  Nelly,  emphatically. 
"  I  wouldna  think,  mysel,  an  appear- 
ance or  a  wraith  could  ha'e  grippit 
thae  weans,  and  kent  the  road  sae  weel 
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to  eairy  them  hame— no  to  say  that 
spirits  would  ha*e  little  patience,  as  I 
think,  wi*  barley  scones,  when  they 
canna  partake  tnemsels;  and  I  tried 
him  about  the  Bumside  family,  and 
Croflhill  as  weel ;  and  I  saw  his  ecn 
.  louping  wi  passion,  and  he  scarce  ga'e 
me  thanks  for  my  charity.  It's  an 
awfu'  thing  to  see  as  I  do  ilka  da^ — 
and  I  canna  think  but  what  its  just 
because  Fm  sae  peaceable  mysel  that 
a'body  flees  into  raptures  wi'  me. 
But  I  just  ken  this— I  saw  Randall 
Home.* 

Miss  Janet  turned  round  to  wring 
her  hands  unseen.  She  was  very 
much  troubled  and  shaken,  and  turn- 
ing, met,  to  her  dismay,  the  keen  in- 
qmsitive  face  of  Jenny.  With  a 
little  start  and  cry.  Miss  Janet  turn- 
ed afi;ain,  to  dash  some  tears  off  her 
cheek.  Then  she  addressed  the  new- 
comer in  a  trembling  voice.  "Ye'U 
have  heard  her  story — ^your  house  is 
on  the  same  road — ^have  you  seen  any- 
thing like  this  T 

**•  i  wouldna  put  a  moment's  faith  in 
her — no  me!"  said  Jenny  promptly. 
"It's  a  dull  day  to  her  when  she 
disna  put  somebody  in  trouble;  and 
it's  just  because  there's  no  a  single 
mischief  to  the  fore  in  Kirklands  that 
she's  come  to  put  malice  on  you. 
Put  strife  amang  neibors,  woman 
— ^naebody  can  do't  sae  weel ;  but 
what  would  ye  come  here  for  to  fricht- 
en  honest  folk  in  their  ain  houses  ?" 

*^For  every  friendly  word  I  say,  I 
aye  get  twa  ill  words  back,"  said 
Nelly  meekly,  with  a  sigh  of  injury. 
**  But  if  3  weel  kent  the  spirit  that's  in 
Bumside  Jenny,  and  I  wouldna  take 
notice,  for  my  pairt,  o'  what  Ae  like 
o' her  mioht  say;  but  I  canna  help 
aye  being  concerned  for  what  happens 
to  Crofthill,  minding  the  connection ; 
and  if  I  didna  see  Randall  Home's 
face,  and  hear  Randall  Home's  tongue, 
in  the  dark  at  my  ain  hoor  yestreen, 
I  never  saw  mortal  man.  If  he's  in 
the  flesh,  I  wouldna  sa^  but  he  was 
hiding  for  some  ill-domg — for  you 
may  be  sure  he  didna  want  me  to  see 
his  face,  kenning  me  for  far  sicht 
langsyne;  and  if  it  was  an  appeal^ 
ance,  I'll  no  gie  you  muckle  hope  o' 
his  state,  for  the  awsome  passion  he 
got  in,  though  he  never  said  a  word 
to  me;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  can 
tell  you  what's  true,  but  I  canna  gie 


ye  faith  to  believe— sae  111  bid  ye 
good  day.  Miss  Janet ;  and  ye'U  just 
see  if  ye  dinna  think  mair  o'  what 
I've  saia,  afore  you're  a  day  aulder— 
you  and  the  auld  man  too.' 

Slowly  Nelly  took  iier  departure. 
Miss  Janet  looking  on  like  one  stupe- 
fied. As  the  unwelcome  visitor  dis- 
appeared. Miss  Janet  sank  into  a 
chair,  and  again  wrung  her  hands; 
but  looking  up  with  sudden  fright  to 
perceive  Jenny's  elaborate  dress,  and 
look  of  mystery,  hastily  exclaimed, 
"Jenny,  woman  —  it's  no  but  what 
you're  aye  welcome, —  but  what's 
Drocht  you  here  the  day  ?" 

"1  cam  o'  my  ain  will;  naebody 
kens,"  said  Jenny  abruptly. 

"  But  ye  maun  have  come  with  an 
errand — -I'm  no  feared  to  greet  before 
you,  Jenny,"  said  Miss  Janet,  with 
humility.  "Oh,  woman,  tell  me— 
do  you  ken  onything  of  my  bairn  I* 

"Me!  what  should  I  ken?"  said 
Jenny  turning  her  face  away.  "  You'll 
have  gotten  word?  Nae  doubt,  being 
grand  at  the  writing,  he  aye  sends  leis- 
ters. What  gars  ye  ask  the  like  o'  me  ?' 

Miss  Janet  caught  her  visitor's 
hand,  and  turned  her  face  towards 
the  light  with  a  terrifiod'  cry.  "  You 
may  tell  me — ^I  ken  you've  seen  him 
as  weel." 

Jenny  resisted  for  some  time,  keep- 
ing her  head  averted.  At  length,  when 
she  could  struggle  no  longer,  she  fell 
into  a  little  burst  of  sobbing.  "I 
never  would  have  tolled  ye.  I  didna 
come  to  make  you  desolate— but  I 
canna  tell  a  lee.  I  saw  him  in  the 
dark  last  nicht,  just  ae  moment,  glanc- 
ing in  at  the  window — and  when  I 
gaed  to  the  door,  he  was  gane." 

Half  an  hour  after,  very  drearily 
Jenny  took  her  way  down  the  hill^ 
and  looking  back  as  the  early  twilight 
began  to  darken  on  her  path,  she 
saw  Miss  Janet's  wistful  face  com- 
manding the  way.  The  twilight  came 
down  heavily — the  clouds  dipt  upon 
the  hill— drizzling  rains  began  to  fall, 
carrying  down  with  them  light  drop- 

Sing  showers  of  half>detached  and 
ying  leaves  —  but  still  Miss  Janet 
leaned  upon  the  dyke,  and  turned  her 
anxious  eyes  to  the  hilly  footpath, 
watching  with  many  a  sob  and  shiver, 
for  Randall  —  in  tiie  flesh  or  in  the 
spirit.  Surely,  if  he  revealed  himself 
to  strangers,  he  might  come  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 


After  this  there  fell  some  very  still 
and  quiet  days  upon  Mrs.  Laurie's 
cottage.  Everything  went  on  languid- 
ly; there  was  no  heart  to  the  work 
which  Menie  touched  with  dreamy 
fingers ;  there  was  something  subdued 
and  spiritless  in  her  mother's  looks 
and  movements;  and  even  Jenny's 
foot  rang  less  briskly  upon  her  earth- 
en floor.  They  did  not  know  what 
ailed  tliem  nor  what  it  was  they 
looked  for ;  but  with  a  brooding  still- 
ness of  expectation,  they  waited  for 
something,  if  it  were  tempest,  earth- 
quake, or  only  a  new  glow  of  sunshine 
out  of  the  kindly  skies. 

Was  it  a  spirit]  Asking  so  often, 
you  make  your  cheek  pale,  Menie 
Laurie ;  you  make  your  eyelids  droop 
heavy  and  leaden  over  your  dim  eyes. 
Few  people  come  here  to  break  the 
solitude,  and  we  all  dwell  with  our 
own  thoughts,  through  these  still  days, 
alone. 

"Menie,  vou  are  injuring  yourself; 
we  will  take  a  long  walk,  and  see 
some  people  to  day,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie. 
"  Come,  it  is  quite  mild — it  will  do 
us  both  good ;  we  will  go  to  the  manse 
to  see  Miss  Johnston,  and  then  to 
Woodlands  and  Bumside.  Put  up 
your  papers — ^we  will  take  a  holiday 
to  day." 

Menie's  heavy  eyes  said  faintly  that 
she  cared  nothing  about  Miss  John- 
ston, about  WocSlands  or  Bumside; 
but  Menie  put  aside  her  papers  slowly, 
and  prepared  for  the  walk.  They 
went  out  together,  not  saying  much, 
though  each  sought  ijjit,  with  labour 
and  difficulty,  somethinor  to  say.  "  I 
wonder  what  ails  us  ?"  said  Menie,  with 
a  sigh.  Her  mother  made  no  answer. 
It  was  not  easy  to  tell ;  and  speaking 
of  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

A  hazy  day — ^the  sky  one  faint  un- 
varied colour,  enveloped  in  a  uniform 
livery  of  cloud;  a  faint  white  mist 
spread  upon  the  hills;  small  invi- 
sible rain  in  the  air,  and  the  withered 
leaves  heavily  falling  down  upon  the 
sodden  soil. 

**  This  will  not  raise  our  spirits, 
mother,"  said  Menie,  with  a  faint 
smile;  "better  within  doors,  and  at 
work,  on  a  day  like  this." 


But  why,  with  such  a  start  and 
tremble,  do  you  hear  those  steps  upon 
the  path  ?  Why  be  struck  with  soch 
wild  curiosity  about  them,  although 
vou  would  not  turn  your  head  for  a 
king's  ransom?  Anybody  may  be 
coming  —  the  shephero's  wife  from 
Whinnyrig  yond^,  the  poor  crofter 
from  the  edge  of  the  peat-moss,  or 
little  Jessie's  mother  bound  for  the 
universal  rural-shop  at  the  firigend. 
We  are  drawing  near  to  the  Brigend 
— ^already  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
peats  warms  the  chill  air  with  word 
of  household  fires,  and  we  see  smoke 
rise  beyond  the  ash-trees — ^the  smoke 
of  our  old  family  home,  the  kind 
hearth  of  Burnside. 

Hush !  whether  it  were  hope  or  fear. 
is  no  matter;  the  steps  have  ceased; 
vain  this  breathless  listening  to  hear 
them  again  ;  go  on  through  the  ash- 
trees,  Menie  Laurie— on  through  the 
simple  gateway  of  this  humble  rural 
world.  By  the  fireside — in  the  cot- 
tage—with such  simple  joy  as  friendly 
words  and  voices  of  children  can  give 
you — ^this  is  your  life. 

And  only  one— only  one— this  your 
mother — ^to  watch  your  looks  and  ges- 
tures—  the  falling  and  the  rising  of 
■your  tired  heart  Wistfiil  eyes  she 
turns  upon  you — ^tender  cares.  Look 
up  to  repay  her,  Menie ;  smile  for  her 
comfort ;  you  are  all  that  remains  to 
her,  and  she  is  all  that  remains  to 
you. 

Look  up;  see  how  solemnly  the 
ash-trees  lift  their  old  bleached  arms 
to  heaven.  Look  up  Menie  Laurie ; 
but  here,  at  our  very  ear,  these  bewil- 
dering steps  agmn. 

Do  not  shrink ;  here  Ims  come  the 
ordeal  you  have  looked  for  manj^ 
a  day.  Well  smd  your  prophetic 
heart,  that  it  drew  near  in  the  hush 
and  silence  of  this  fated  time.  They 
stand  there,  arched  and  canopied,  un- 
der these  familiar  trees,  the  hamlet's 
quiet  houses  receding  behind  them— 
Burnside  yonder,  the  hmit  of  the  scene, 
and  the  burn,  the  kindly  country 
voice,  singing  a  quiet  measure  to  keep 
them  calm.  An  old  man  and  a  young, 
learned  with  experiences  of  life :  the 
elder,  ftesh  and  noble,  darhig  to  meet 
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the  world  with  open  face,  aware  of  all 
the  greatest  truths  and  mysteries  of 
the  wonderful  existence  which  we  call 
common  life,  hut  nothing  more;  the 
younger,  trained  in  a  more  painful 
school,  with  his  lesson  of  self-forget- 
ting newly  conned,  with  knowMge 
sadder  than  his  father's,  with  a  heart 
and  conscience  quivering  still  with  self- 
inflicted  wounas — ^they  stand  there 
bareheaded  under  the  cloudy  sky — not 
with  the  salutation  of  common  respect, 
which  might  permit  them  to  pass  on. 
A  courtly  natural  grace  ahout  them 
both,  makes  their  attitude  all  the 
more  remarkable.  With  blanched 
cheeks  and  faiimg  eyes,  Menie  Laurie's 
face  droops;  she  dares  not  look  up, 
but  waits,  trembling  so  greatly  that 
she  can  scarcely  stand,  for  what  has  to 
be  said. 

Mrs.  Laurie,  with  a  sudden  impulse 
of  protection,  draws  her  child's  arm 
witlun  her  own — moves  forward  stead- 
ily, all  her  pride  of  mother  and  of  wo- 
man coming  to  her  aid ;  bows  to  her 
right  hand  and  her  left:  says  she  is 
^lad  to  see  that  this  is  really  Mr.  Ran- 
oall,  and  not  the  wraith  her  simple 
Jenny  had  supposed;  and,  speaking 
thus  in  a  yoice  which  is  but  a  murmur 
of  inarticulate  sound  to  Menie,  bows 
again,  and  would  pass  on. 

But  John  Home  of  Crofthill  lays  his 
hand  upon  her  sleeve.  ^'You  and  me 
have  no  outcast  to  settle.  Leave  the 
bairns  to  themselves." 

With  a  startled  glance  Mrs.  Laurie 
looks  round  her,  at  the  old  man's  face 
of  anxious  friendliness,  at  the  deep 
flush  on  Randall's  brow,  and  at  her 
own  Menie's  drooping  head.  "  Shall 
I  leave  you,  Menie  ?"  Menie  makes 
no  answer — ^as  pale  and  as  cold  as 
marble,  with  a  giddy  pain  in  her  fore- 
head, unable  to  raise  her  swimming 
eyes — ^but  she  makes  a  great  effort  to 
support  herself,  as  her  mother  gradual- 
ly looses  her  hand  from  her  arm. 

Passive,  silent,  her  whole  mind  ab- 
sorbed with  the  pain  it  takes  to  keep 
herself  erect,  and  guide  her  faltering 
steps  along  the  road ;  but  Randall  is 
by  Menie's  side  once  more. 

Father  and  mother  have  gone  on, 
back  towards  the  cottage;  silently, 
without  a  word,  these  parted  hearts 
follow  them  side  by  side.  If  she  had 
any  power  left  but  what  is  wanted  for 
her  own  support,  she  would  wonder 


why  Randall  does  not  speak.  She 
does  wonder,  indeed,  faintly,  even 
through  her  pain.  With  downcast 
eyes  like  hers,  he  walks  beside  her, 
through  this  chill  dewy  air,  between 
these  rustling  hedges,  in  a  conscious 
silence,  which  every  moment  becomes 
more  overpowering,  more  strange. 

"  Menie  1"  with  a  sudden  start  she 
acknowledges  her  name ;  but  there  is 
nothing  more. 

"  I  said,  when  we  parted,  that  you 
were  disloyal  to  me  and  to  Nature," 
said  Randall,  after  another  pause. 
""  Menie,  I  have  learned  many  a  thing 
since  then.  It  was  I  that  was  disloyiQ 
to  Nature — ^but  never  to  you." 

Still  no  answer :  this  giddiness  grows 
upon  her,  though  she  does  not  miss  a 
syllable  of  what  he  sayp. 

"  There  is  no  question  between  uis 
— ^none  that  does  not  fade  like  a  vapour 
before  the  sunlight  I  see,  Menie,  can 
you  trust  me  again  ?" 

She  cannot  answer — she  cxm  do  no- 
thing but  falter  and  stumble  upon  this 
darkening  road.  It  grows  like  night 
to  her.  What  is  this  she  leans  upon 
— ^the  arm  of  Randall  Home  1 

Miss  Janet  sits  in  her  shawl  of  state 
in  Jenny's  kitchen — very  curious  and 
full  of  anxiety.  "  Eh,  woman,  such  a 
sair  heart  I  had,"  said  Miss  Janet, 
**  when  wha  should  come,  as  fast  up 
the  road  as  if  he  kent  I  was  watching, 
but  my  ain  bairn  1  He  hasna  been 
hame  since  July's  wedding:  ye  would- 
na  think  it  o'  a  grand  lad  like  our  Ran- 
dall, and  him  sae  clever,  and  sae  muckle 
thocht  o'  in  the  world — but  when  he 
gaed  owre  his  father's  doorstane  again, 
the  puir  laddie  grat  like  a  bairn.  Will 
you  look  if  they're  coming,  Jenny  ? — 
nae  word  o'  them  ?  Eh,  woman,  what 
can  make  Miss  Menie  sae  ill  at  the 
like  o'  him  ]" 

"  The  like  o'  him's  nac  such  great 
things,"  said  Jenny,  with  a  little  snort 
"  I  wouldna  say  but  what  Miss  Menie 
has  had  far  better  in  her  offer.  She's 
a  self-willed  thing— she'll  no  take 
Jenny's  word ;  but  wcel  I  wat,  if  she 
askit  me ^" 

**  Whisht,  you're  no  to  say  a  word," 
cried  Miss  Janet,  coming  in  from  the 
door.  "  I  see  them  on  the  road — I  see 
them  coming  hame.  Jenny,  you're  no 
to  speak.  Miss  Menie  and  my  Ran- 
dall, they're  ae  heart  ance  mair." 

And  so  it  was— one  heart,  bat  not 
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a  heart  at  ease ;  the  love-renewed  still  tumn  leaves ;   a  warmer  atmosj^ere 

owned  a  pang  of  terror.    But  day  crept  into  the  cottage,  a  brighter  sim- 

after  day  came  out  of  the  softening  shine  filled  its  homely  rooms.     Day 

heavens — hour    after  hour   preachea  by  dav,  advancing  steadily,  the  son 

and  expounded  of  the  mellowed  na-  drew  farther  in,  to  his  domestic  plaee. 

turo — ^the  soul  which  had  learned  to  The  mother  gave  her  welcome  hearti- 

forget  itself;  other  pictures  rose  under  ly ;  the  daughter,  saying  nothing,  felt 

Menie*s  fingers — faces  which  looked  the  more;  and  no  one  said  a  w(»d 

you  bravely  in  the  face — eves  that  for-  of  grumbling,  save  perverse  Jenny, 

got  to    doubt    and    criticise.      The  who  wept  with  joy  the  while,  when 

clouds  cleared  from  her  firmament  in  another  year  and  another  life  lighted 

gusts  and  rapid  evolutions,  as  before  up  into  natural  gladness  the  sweet 

tiiese  brisk  October  winds.    One  fear  harmonious  quiet  of  Menie  Laurie^s 

followed  anotlier,  falling  like  the  au-  heart. 


MARATHON. 

[Note, — ^These  lines  were  written  shortly  after  a  visit  to  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
and  personal  inspection  of  the  gronnd.  The  historical  facts  are  taken  firom 
Herodotus;  the  mythological  allusionB,  and  other  incidental  circumstances, 
from  the  two  chapters  of  Pausanias  (AtL  i.,  o.  15  <fe  82),  where  the  paintings 
of  the  famous  Portico  of  the  Stoics  m  Athens,  and  the  dibtrict  of  Marathon, 
are  described  with  characteristic  detail.] 


From  high  Pentelicus'  pine^lad  height* 

A  voice  of  warning  came. 
That  shook  the  silent  autumn  night 

With  fear  \o  Media's  name. 
Pan  from  his  Marathonian  cavef 

Sent  screams  of  midnight  terror, 
And  darkling  horror  curled  the  wave 
On  the  broad  sea's  moonlit  mirror. 

Woe,  Persia,  woe !  thou  liest  low,  low ! 

Let  the  golden  palaces  groan! 
Ye  mothers  weep  for  sons  that  shall  sleep 
In  gore  on  Marathon ! 

2. 

Where  Indus  and  Hydaspes  roll, 

Where  treeless  deserts  glow. 
Where  Scythians  roam  beneath  the  pole 

O'er  fields  of  hardened  snow, 


*  Pentelicus  overhangs  the  south  side  of  the  plain  of  Marathon,  separating  it 
from  the  great  Attic  plain.  Those  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Brodick,  in 
the  Island  of  Arran,  have  seen  Marathon  on  a  small  scale,  except  that  Goat  Fell, 
which  represents  Pentelicus,  is  on  the  north.  On  the  south,  or  Athenian  side, 
this  famous  mountain  is  sufficiently  bare,  but  towards  Marathon  it  is  richly  wooded ; 
and  the  direct  road  from  the  village  of  Vrana  to  the  valley  of  Cephissua,  over  the 
north-west  slioulder  of  the  mountain,  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque 
passes  in  Greece. 

f  Pan  played  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  the  great  Persian  war.— (Hsto- 
DOTDS,  I.  105.)  He  had  a  famous  cave  near  Marathon  (Patoa»,  x.  821  which 
archaH>l(^iBts  have  idly  endeavoured  to  identify. 
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The  great  Darius  roles ;  and  now, 

Thou  little  Greece,  to  thee 
He  comes;  thou  thin-soiled  Athens,  how  . 
Shalt  thou  dare  to  be  free  1 

There  is  a  God  that  wields  the  rod 

Above :  by  him  alone 
The  Greek  i^all  be  free,  when  the  Mode  shall  flee 
In  shame  from  Marathon. 

3. 
He  comes ;  and  o'er  the  bright  ^gean. 

Where  his  masted  army  came, 
The  subject  isles  uplift  the  peean 

Of  glory  to  his  name. 
Strong  Naxos,  strong  Eretria  yield ; 

His  captains  near  the  shore 
Of  Marathon's  fair  and  fateful  field, 
Where  a  tyrant  marched  before.* 

•  And  a  traitor  guide,  the  sea  beside. 
Now  marks  the  land  for  his  own, 
Where  the  marshes  red  shall  soon  be  the  bed 
Of  the  Mede  in  Marathon. 

4. 

Who  shall  number  the  host  of  the  Mede  ? 

Their  high-tiered  galleys  ride 
like  locust  bands  with  ^kening  speed 

Across  the  groaning  tide. 
Who  shall  tell  the  many>hoofed  tramp 

That  shakes  the  dusty  plain  1 
Where  the  pride  of  the  horse  is  the  strength  of  his  camp, 
Shall  the  Mede  forget  to  gain  ? 

O  fair  is  £e  pride  of  those  turms  as  they  ride. 

To  the  eye  of  the  morning  shown  I 
But  a  god  in  the  sky  hath  doomed  them  to  lie 
In  dust  on  Marathon. 

6. 

Dauntless  beside  the  soundmg  sea 

The  Athenian  men  reveal 
Their  steady  strength.    That  they  are  free 

They  know  and  inly  feel 
Their  high  election  on  that  day 

In  foremost  fight  to  stand, 
And  dash  the  enslaving  yoke  away 
From  all  the  Grecian  land. 

Their  praise  shall  sound  the  world  around, 

Who  shook  the  Persian  throne. 
When  the  shout  of  the  free  travelled  over  the  sea 
From  famous  Marathon. 

6. 
From  dark  Cithssron's  sacred  slope 

The  small  Platsean  band 
Bring  hearts  that  swell  with  patriot  hope 

To  wield  a  common  brand. 

*  Darius  was  led  by  Hippias,  who  was  familiar  with  this  approach,  to  Attica, 
having  come  this  way  with  his  father,  Piaistratua^  when  that  tyrant  established 
himeeU  in  the  sovereignty  of  Attica  for  the  last  time. 
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..With  Theseus*  sons  at  danger's  ntes ; 
While  spell-bound  Sparta  stands, 
Aud  for  the  pale  moon's  changes  waits 
With  stiff  and  stolid  hands, 

And  hath  no  share  in  the  gloiy  rare 

That  Athens  made  her  own. 
When  the  long-haired  Mede  with  fearful  speed 
Fell  back  from  Marathon. 

7. 
"  On,  sons  of  the  Greeks  I  '*  the  war-cry  rolls, 

**  The  land  that  gave  you  birth, 
Your  wives  and  all  the  dfearest  souls 

That  circle  round  each  hearth ; 
The  shrines  upon  a  thousand  hills ; 

The  memory  of  your  sires, 
Nerve  now  with  brass  your  resolute  wills, 
And  fan  your  valorous  fires  I  ** 

And  on  like  a  wave  came  the  rush  of  the  bcave — 

^  Ye  sons  of  the  Greeks,  on,  on ! " 
And  the  Mede  stept  back  from  the  eager  attack 
Of  the  Greek  in  Marathon. 

8. 
Ilcar'st  thou  the  rattling  of  spears  on  the  right  ? 

See*8t  thou  the  gleam  in  the  sky? 
The  gods  come  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  the  fight, 

And  the  favouring  heroes  are  nigh. 
The  lion's  hide  I  see  in  the  sky. 
And  the  knotted  club  so  fell, 
And  kingly  Theseus'  conquering  eye, 
And  Macaria,  nymph  of  the  well* 

Purely,  purely  the  fount  did  flow. 

When  the  mom's  first  radiance  shone ; 
But  eve  shall  know  the  crimson  flow 
Of  its  waves  by  Marathon. 

9. 
On,  son  of  Cimon,  bravely  on  ! 

And  Aristidcs  just ! 
Your  names  have  made  the  field  your  own. 

Your  foes  are  in  the  dust. 
The  Lydian  satrap  spurs  his  steed. 

The  Persian's  bow  is  broken ; 
His  purple  pales ;  the  vanquished  Mede 
Beholds  the  angry  token 

Of  thundering  Jove  that  rules  above ; 
And  the  bubbling  marshes  moan  f 
With  the  trampled  dead  that  have  found  theu*  bed 
In  gore  at  Marathon. 

*  Hercules  was  tlie  patron-saiDt,  to  use  modem  language,  of  Marathon ;  and 
T^hcre  the  Athenians  conquered,  Theseus  could  not  be  absent.  These  two  heroe8» 
therefore,  were  represented  in  the  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  in  the  painted 
Stos,  (Pausan.,  l  1 61  The  fountain  of  Macaria,  the  daughter  of  Hercules  and  W- 
aneira,  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  (l  c.  82^  as  being  on  the  field  of  Marathon ;  and 
sure  enough  there  is  a  well  on  the  road  from  Marathon  to  Rhamnus,  near  the  north 
end  of  the  plain,  which  Mr.  Finley  is  willing  to  baptise  with  the  name  of  the  old 
classical  nymph. 

f  There  are  two  extensive  marshes^  mostly  overgrown  with  ffreat  reeds,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  field.  The  Persians,  of  course,  were  driven  back  into  the  marsh  st 
the  north  end.     This  was  represented  in  the  painting  on  the  Btoa. 
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10.    ' 

The  ships  havt)  sailed  from  Marathon 

On  swift  disaster's  wings ; 
And  an  evU-dream  hatli  fetched  a  groan 
From  the  heart  of  the  king  of  kings. 
An  eade  he  saw  in  the  shades  of  night, 

Witti  a  dove  that  bloodily  strove ; 
A  nd  the  weak  hath  vanquished  the  strong  in  tight— 
The  Eagle  hath  fled  from  the  dove. 

Great  Jove  that  reigns  in  the  starry  plains, 

To  the  heart  of  the  king  hath  sho\^n, 
That  the  boastful  parade  of  his  pride  was  laid 
In  dust  at  Marathon. 

11. 

But  through  P^ntelicus*  binding  vales 

The  hymn  triumphant  runs, 
And  high-shrined  Athens  proudly  hails 

Her  free  returning  sons. 
Chaste  Pallas,  from  her  ancient  rock, 
Her  round  shield's  beaming  blaze 
Rays  down ;  her  frequent  worshipper's  flock, 
And  high  the  peean  raise. 

How  in  deathless  glory  the  famous  story 

Shall  on  the  winds  be  blown, 
That  the  long-haired  Mede  was  driven  with  speed 
By  the  Greeks  from  Marathon, 

12. 

And  Greece  shall  be  a  hallowed  name 
While  the  sun  shall  climb  the  pole. 
And  Marathon  fan  strong  freedom's  flame 

In  many  a  pilgrim  soui. 
And  oe'r  that  mound  where  heroes  sleep,* 

By  the  waste  and  reedy  shore, 
Full  many  a  patriot  eye  shall  weep. 
Till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

And  the  Bard  shall  brim  with  a  holier  hvran, 

When  he  stands  by  that  mound  alone. 
And  feel  no  shrine  on  earth  more  divine 
Tlian  the  dust  of  Marathon. 

J.  S.  B. 

*  Tlie  famous  mound  in  the  middle  of  the  battle-field,  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
niu8,  and  described  by  all  modern  travellers. 
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LONDON   TO  WEST   PRUSSIA. 


Northward  and  eastward  the  eyes 
of  EndL^men  are  turning,  straining 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wmte  sails  of 
their  country's  ships,  to  discern  the 
streaks  of  smoke  which  tell  of  far-ofiT 
steamers,  or  to  hear  the  echo  at  least 
ik  their  thundering  cannon.  And 
many,  too,  not  eonCent  to  wait  for 
tidings,  are  hurryfng  towards  the 
scenes  of  action,  if  haply  they  may 
witness  or  sooner  learn  what  the  for- 
tune of  war  may  bring.  Due  east 
from  the  northern  part  of  our  island 
the  Baltic  fleet  is  now  manoeuvring; 
but  from  London  the  speediest  route 
is  through  Belgium,  and  along  the 
German  railways,  till  the  traveller 
reaches  Stettin.  Thence  he  can  skirt 
the  Baltic  landwards  by  Koni^berg 
as  far  as  Memel,  beyond  which  it 
will  scarcely  be  safe  to  venture ;  or  he 
can,  by  ship  or  boat,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Stettfner  Haaf,  prosecute  his 
recognisance  on  the  waters  of  the  east 
sea  itself. 

But  as  mere  ever-moving  couriers, 
few,  even  in  these  exciting  times,  will 
travel.  Most  men  will  eiop  now  and 
then,  look  about  them,  ask  questions, 
gather  information,  reflect  between 
whiles,  and  thus  add  interest  at  once 
and  extract  instruction  from  the 
countries  they  piss  through.  £spe- 
enilly  they  will  observe  what  bears 
upon  their  individual  professions,  pur- 
suits, or  favorite  studies;  and  thus, 
almost  without  effort,  will  gather  new 
materials  to  be  used  up  in  the  details 
of  ordinary  life,  when,  the  warlike 
curiosity  being  gratified,  they  return 
again  to  the  welcome  routine  of  home 
or  domestic  duties. 

Such  has  been  our  own  case,  in  a 
recent  run  from  Ijondon  through 
Stettin  into  Western  Prussia,  in  less 
gemal  weather  than  now  prevails ;  and 
it  may  interest  our  readers  to  make 
the  journey  with  us,  by  anticipation, 
at  their  own  firesides,  while  the  trunks 
and  passports  are  preparing  for  their 
own  real  journey. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  at  eight  in 
the  momii^,  a  huge  pyramid  of  lug- 
gage blocked  up  the  London  station  of 
tfie  South-eastern  Railway.  Troops 
of  boys   hovered  about^  some    true 


Cockney  lads,  and  others  half-Frendii' 
fied,  with  an  occasional  usher  fussing 
about  the  boxes.  **Do  you  see  that 
mountain,  sir?"  said  the  superinten- 
dent to  us.  ^All  school  traps,  str.^ 
'*  Two  hundred  boys  at  least  7"  we 
inter^sed,  interrogatively.  **  No ;  only 
fifty.  Fill  a  steamer,  sir,  itself. 
However,  the  master  contrived  to  get 
all  put  right,  the  mountain  vanished 
into  the  waggons,  the  whistle  blew, 
and  we  were  ofll  The  boys  gave  a 
hearty  hurrah  as  we  left  the  station^ 
which  they  repeated  time  after  time, 
at  every  fresh  start  we  made^  from 
station  to  statiom  At  Dover  the 
boat  was  waiting,  the  day  fine,  the 
vrind  in  our  favour,  the  sea  mode- 
rately smooth,  and  by  11.40  we  were 
on  our  way  to  Calus.  Alas  for  the 
brave  boys !  The  last  cheer  was  given 
as  they  bade  adieu  to  the  cli&  <^ 
Dover.  Melancholy  came  over  them 
by  degrees.  It  was  painful  to  see 
how  lK>me-sick  they  became.  Froia 
the  bottom  of  their  stomachs '  they 
regretted  leaving  their  native  land, 
aiM,  lieart-sore,  chop-fallen,  and  sorely 
beCTimed  as  to  their  smart  caps  and 
jackets,  they  paraded,  two  hours  after, 
before  the  custom-house  at  Calais, 
like  the  broken  relics  of  a  defeated 
army.  M.  Henequin  was  importing 
the  half-yearly  draft  of  Cockney  boys 
to  his  school  at  G4iines;  and  we  re- 
commend such  of  our  readers  as  are 
eurious  m  seapcomforts  respectfully 
to  decline  the  companionship  of  M. 
Henequin  and  his  troop,  should  they 
at  any  future  time  lucklessly  stumble 
upon  them  on  the  gangway  of  a 
steamer. 

At  Calais  the  patriotic  and  Pro- 
testant  Englishman,  who  visits  the 
cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame,  will  parti- 
cularly admire  a  huge  modern  paint- 
ing, which  is  supDosed  to  adorn  the 
north  transept,  ana  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  interpreting  the  meaning 
looks  of.  the  ^pmg  peasantry  when 
he  reads  underneath — ^'^  Calais  taken 
from  the  English  in  1558^  and  restored 
to  Catholicity.'' 

The  Pas  de  Calais— «t  least  that 
portion  of  the  department  of  that 
name  through  which  the  railway  runa 
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» tells  the  Englishman  that  he 
is  in  a  new  eoantiy.  Low,  wet,  and 
marshy,  like  the  seaward  part  of 
Holland,  it  is  parcelled  out,  drained 
and  fenced  by  namberless  ditches. 
Wandering  over  its  tame  and,  in 
winter  at  least,  most  uninviting  sur- 
face, the  eye  finds  only  occasional 
rows  of  small  pollard  willows  to  rest 
npon,  as  if  the  scavengers  of  the  land 
had  all  gone  home  to  dinner,  and  in 
the  mean  time  had  planted  their 
brooms  in  readiness  along  the  sides 
of  the  ditches  they  were  employed  to 
scour. 

But  passing  St  Omer  and  ap- 
proaching Hazebrook,  the  land  lifts 
itself  above  the  sea  marshes,  be- 
comes strong  and  loamy,  and  fitted 
for  every  agricultural  purpose.  Ar- 
rived at  l£le,  the  traveller  is  al- 
ready in  the  heart  of  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  northern  France. 
Twin  fortresses  of  great  strength, 
lille  and  Valenciennes,  are  also  twin 
centres  of  what,  in  certain  points 
of  view,  is  the  most  wonderful  indus- 
try of  France.  The  sugar  beet  finds 
here  a  favourite  soil  and  climate, 
and  a  rural  and  industrLil  population 
suited  to  the  favourable  prosecution  of 
the  beet-sugar-manufacture.  Though 
long  before  suggested  and  tried  in 
Germany,  this  manufacture  is  purely 
French  in  its  economical  origin.  The 
Continental  System  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon raised  colonial  produce  to  a  fabu- 
lous price.  At  six  francs  a-pound 
colonial  sugar  was  within  the  reach 
of  few.  The  high  price  tempted  many 
to  cast  about  for  means  of  producing 
sugar  at  home,  and  a  great  stimulus 
was  given  to  this  research  by  the 
magnificent  premium  of  a  million  of 
francs  offered  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
successful  discoverer  of  a  permanent 
source  of  supplv  from  plants  of  native 
growth.  Of  the  many  plants  tried, 
the  beet  proved  the  most  promising; 
but  it  required  twenty  years  of  strug- 
gles and  failures,  and  conquering  of 
difficultie?,  to  place  the  new  industry 
on  a  comparatively  independent  basis. 
Twenty  years  more  has  enabled  it 
to  compete  successfully  with  colonial 
sugar,  and  to  pay  an  equal  tax  into 
the  French  exchequer.  From  France 
and  Belgium  the  industry  returned  to 
its  native  Germany,  and  has  since 
spread  far  into  the  mterior  of  Russia, 


The  total  produce  of  this  kind  of 
sugar  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has 
now  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
pounds,  of  which  France  |nroduces 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
in  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 
manufactories. 

It  is  a  pleasant  excursion  on  a  fine 
day  in  autumn,  when  the  beet  flour- 
ishes still  green  in  the  fields,  and  the 
roots  are  nearly  ripe  for  pulling,  to 
drive  out  from  lille,  as  we  did  some 
years  ago,  among  the  country  farmers 
ten  or  twelve  miles  around.  The  land 
is  so  rich  and  promising,  and  on  the 
whole  so  well  tilled — and  yet  in  the 
hands  of  good  English  or  Scotch 
farmers  might,  we  fancy,  be  made  to 
yield  so  much  more,  and  to  look  so 
much  nicer,  and  drier,  and  cleaner, 
that  we  enjoy  at  once  the  gratification 
which  in  its  present  condition  it  is 
sure  to  yield  us,  while  we  pleasantly 
flatter  ourselves  at  the  same  time 
with  the  thoughts  of  what  we -could 
make  it.  That  it  is  not  badly  culti- 
vated the  practical  man  will  infer 
from  the  average  produce  of  sugar- 
beet  being  estimated  about  lillo  at 
sixteen,  and  about  Valenciennes  at 
nineteen  tons  an  acre.  At  the  same 
time,  that  much  improvement  is  pos- 
sible, he  will  gather  from  the  fact  tiiat, 
thou^  often  stron?  and  but  little 
undulating,  the  land  is  still  uncon- 
scious of  thorough  drainage,  and  of  the 
benefits  which  underground  tiles  and 
broken  stones  have  so  liberally  con-^ 
ferred  upon  us. 

The  adjoining  provinces  of  Hainauit' 
and  Brabant — which  the  traveller 
leaves  to  the  right  on  his  way  to  Ghent* 
and  Brussels — are  the  seat  of  the 
sugar-manufacture  in  Belgium.-  There 
the  average  yield  of  beetroot  is  said' 
to  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
tons  an  acre,  the  land  in  general  being 
excellent,  while  the  total  produce  of 
beet-sugar  in  Belgium  is  ten  millions 
of  pounds.  In  Belgium,  as  in  France, 
the  home-growth  of  sugar  is  equal  to 
about  one-half  of  the  home  consump- 
tion. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  found  our- 
selves in  Brussels,  and  the  following 
morning — ^though  wot  and  <Hrty — ^we 
were  visiting,  as  strangers  do,  the 
numerous  churches.  It  *^as  Sunday; 
and  as  in  the  face  of  nature  we  had 
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Been  in  the  Pas  do  Calais  that  we 
were  in  a  foreign  country,  so  to-day 
the  appearance  of  the  streeta  told  us 
at  every  step  that  we  were  among  a 
foreign  people.  The  shops  open  every- 
where, and  more  than  usually  fre- 
quented; the  universal  holiday  spark- 
Img  upon  every  face;  the  frequent 
priests  in  gowns,  bands,  and  broad- 
orims  to  be  met  with  on  the  streets; 
the  crowding  to  morning  mass  at  St 
Gudule's  and  St  Jacques':  the  pious 
indifference  of  the  apparently  devout 
congregations;  the  huddling  together 
and  intermixture  among  them  of  all 
classes  and  costumes;  the  mechanical 
crossings  and  genuflections  even  in 
the  remotest  comers,  where  only  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells  was  faintly  heard ; 
the  easy  air  of  superiority,  and  lazy 
movements  and  mumbling  of  the  offi- 
ciating clergy  at  the  altar;  and  the 
happy  contentment  pictured  on  every 
face  as  the  crowd  streamed  from  the 
door  when  the  service  was  ended  ;-^ 
all  these  things  spoke  of  a  foreign 
people  and  a  foreign  church.  The 
eveniog  theatres  and  Sunday  amuse- 
ments told  equally  of  foreign  ideas 
and  foreign  habits;  while  the  old 
town-hall  and  the  other  quaint  build- 
ings  which  the  English  traveller  re- 
gards at  every  new  viut  with  new 
pleasure,  kept  constantly  before  his 
eyes  that  he  was  in  a  foreign  city. 

The  characteristic  of  Belgium  among 
foreign  countries  is,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Spain,  it  is  probably  the 
most  completely  Roman  Catholic  so. 
vereignty  m  Europe.  To  this  almost 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  Roman 
Church  the  peculiarities  to  which  we 
have  referred  are  mainly  to  be 
ascribed.  Of  its  population,  which  by 
the  last  census  was  4,337,000,  not  less 
than  4,327,000  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  only  7,368  Protestants.  The 
total  expense  of  the  dominant  Church 
to  the  state,  which  pays  all  the  clergy, 
is  4,366,000  francs,  or  about  a  franc 
Behead  for  each  member  of  the  Church. 
It  has  besides  private  revenues  of 
various  kinds  for  repairing  churches, 
for  charitable  foundations,  &c., 
amounting  to  800,000  francs,  making 
the  total  revenue  about  5,000,000 
of  francs.  This,  divided  among  five 
thousand  clergy  of  all  ranks,  gives  less 
than  one  thousand  francs  as  the  ave- 
rage stipend.    And  when  we  add  to 


this  that  the  archbishop's  stipeod  ia 
only  £840,  that  of  a  bishop  £580,  and 
of  a  cathedral  canon  from  £100  to 
£130,  we  should  fancy  the  Church  to 
be  in  money  matters  poor,  and  tiie 
clergy  badly  off.  But  in  Protestant 
countries  we  understand  very  little  of 
the  system  of  fees  and  unseen  p«y- 
ments  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  we 
form  probably  a  very  erroneous  idea 
of  the  real  income  and  means  of  living 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy  when  we 
conclude  that,  as  a  general  rule,  their 
main  dependence  is  upon  the  known 
and  avowed  sahiries  they  derive  from 
the  State  or  from  other  poUic 
sources. 

While  we  are  at  home  discussing 
with  some  little  sectarian  animosity 
the  subject  of  State  payments  to  Po- 
pish chaplains  for  our  prisons  and  mili- 
militorv  nospitals,  it  is  but  Mr  to  this 
moat  Catholic  country  to  mention,  that 
to  the  7,368  Protestants  the  Belgian 
state-chest  pays  yearly  56,000  francs 
to  eleven  native  pastors  and  six 
Church  of  England  ministers,  for  sala- 
ries and  other  church  expenses— being 
at  the  rate  of  eight  francs  for  each 
Protestant  in  the  kingdom.  It  allows 
also  7,900  francs  to  the  Jews,  or 
about  seven  francs  a-head.  For  their 
religious  liberality  the  reader  will  give 
such  credit  to  the  Belgian  clergy  as 
he  may  think  they  deserve. 

Detained  by  unforeseen  circum- 
stances for  a  <iay  in  Brussels,  we  wit- 
nessed the  honours  paid  to  Prince 
Napoleon  on  his  entry  from  Paris, 
and  in  the  afternoon  were  on  our  way 
to  Cologne.  Passing  Louvain  and 
Tirlemont  in  the  dark,  we  recognised 
the  neighbourhood  of  liege  only  by 
its  coke-ovens  and  iron-works,  and 
an  hour  before  midnight  reached 
Cologne. 

CologDe»  with  thy  sixty  stinks  still 
redolent,  even  a  midnight  cntranoe 
reveals  to  travelling  olfactories  thy 
odoriferous  presence !  As  we  jog^ 
along  to  the  Hotel  Diach,  enjoying 
alone  a  luxurious  omnibus,  the  slum- 
beriag  memory  of  long-familiar  smells 
sprung  up  fresh  in  our  nostrils,  and 
awoke  us  to  the  full  conviction  that 
our  railway  conductor  had  made  no 
mistake,  and  that  we  were  really 
passing  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
mofirnincent  cathedral  of  Cologne. 

Early  morning  saw  us  pasing  the 
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Dftve  of  the  ^gantie  pile,  admiring 
anew  its  gibnous  windows,  peering 
into  its  chapels,  glancing  hurriedly 
at  its  saintly  pictures,  turning  away 
both  eyes  and  ears  from  unwholesome^ 
looking  priests  intoning  the  momin? 
service,  admiring  the  by-play  called 
**  private  worship,"  which  was  pro- 
ceeding at  the  same  moment  in  the 
northern  fusle,  and  offending  sus- 
ceptible un-fee*d  officials  by  inde^ 
cent  looks,  as  we  stealthily  paced  the 
circumference  of  the  lordly  choir. 
No  familiarity  can  roeoncile  an  Eng- 
lish Protestant  to  the  mummeries  of 
a  worship  performed  before  tawdry 
dolls  by  the  light  even  of  a  dozen 
penny  candles.  And  the  paltriness 
appears  the  greater  in  a  vast  pile  like 
this,  which  itself  is  but  a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  do  something  adequate  to 
the  greatness  of  Him  who  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands. 
This  feeling  awoke  within  us  in  full 
force  as  we  came,  m  our  promenade 
round  the  church,  upon  a  large  side- 
ehapel,  with  its  Vbgin  dressed  in 
lace,  enclosed  in  a  small  glass  cup- 
board, with  votive  offerings  of  waxen 
limbs  and  other  objects  hung  up 
beside  it,  while  three  small  candles 
in  dirty  sconces  burned  beneath. 
And  before  this  trumpery  exhibition 
knelt  and  prayed  grave  men  and 
women,  who  had  passed  the  middle 
of  life;  and  youn^  girls  with  warm 
hearts,  who  had  still  the  worid  with 
all  its  lures  and  temptations  before 
them.  Pity  that  hearts  so  devout 
and  so  susceptible  should  be  so  badly 
directed — that  the  plain  helps  and 
comforts  of  Scripture  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a 
powerful  craft ! 

Much  had  been  done  here  by  archi- 
tects and  masons  since  our  former 
visit.  Much  money  had  been  collect- 
ed and  expended,  and  many  men  are 
still  at  work  on  this  vast  building; 
and  yet  the  stranger's  eye  discovers 
from  without  only  small  changes  to 
have  been  effected  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Here  and  there,  as  he 
walks  around  it,  a  white  pillar,  or  a 
less  discoloured  arch,  tolls  him  where 
the  workmen  have  been  busy;  but 
the  several  portions  of  the  work  are 
so  massive,  and  proceed  of  necessity 
80  slowly,  that  the  progress  of  years 
produces  advances  which  seem  almost 


microscopic  when  compared  with  the 
whole.  While  they  satisfy  us,  how- 
ever, that  generations  will  still  come 
and  go,  leaving  the  growing  cathe- 
dral still  immature,  yet  they  give 
us  at  the  same  time  a  far  grander 
idea  both  of  the  vastness  of  the  work 
which  has  already  been  accomplish- 
ed, and  of  the  original  greatness 
of  the  conception,  which  so  many 
centuries  have  failed  to  embody  fully 
in  durable  stone. 

At  eleven  in  the  forenoon  we  had 
already  crossed  the  Rhine  to  Deutz, 
had  taken  our  seats  on  the  Winden 
railway,  and  at  the  blowing  of  the 
official  trumpet  had  besun  to  move 
along  the  rich  flat  land  which  here 
borders  the  Rhine.  The  walls  and 
river-faoe  of  Cologne,  now  spread  out 
before  us,  carried  back  our  musings 
to  the  times  of  the  historical  gran- 
deur of  this  ancient  city.  During 
the  period  of  Roman  grandness,  em- 
perors of  the  world  were  bom  and 
proclaimed  within  its  walls;  centuries 
later,  a  king  of  the  Franks  was  chosen 
in  Cologne ;  and  still  six  hundred  and 
fifty  vears  later  began  that  bripht 
pcrioa  of  its  commercial  prospentr, 
which  for  three  hundred  y^rs  maae 
it  the  most  flourishing  city  of  North- 
em  Europe.  Thirty  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  from  among  its  own  armed 
citizens,  could  then  mareh  defiantly 
from  its  gates.  Its  whole  population 
is  now  but  ninety  thousand,  and  its 
trade  comparatively  trifling. 

But  the  cause  of  this  decline  inte- 
rests an  Englishman  more  than  the 
actual  decay.  Commerce,  it  is  true, 
had  begun  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  find  new  channels,  and  this  circum- 
stance, had  the  city  been  merely 
abandoned  to  supineness,  might  have 
gradually  affected  its  prosperity.  But 
it  was  positive  measures  of  repression 
that  forced  it  to  decline.  It  fell  under 
tlio  dominion  of  the  Roman  priest- 
hood, which  first  drove  out  the  Jews, 
afterwards  banished  the  weavers,  and 
finally,  in  1618,  expelled  the  Pro- 
testants. From  this  time,  for  neariy 
two  hundred  years,  it  became  a  nest 
of  monks  and  beggars,  till  at  the  Re- 
volution the  French  changed  every- 
thing, drove  out  the  two  thousand 
five  hundred  city  clergy,  seized  their 
revenues,  and  turned  to  other  uses 
their  two  hundred  religions  buildings. 
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Hftnd  over  liv^qiool  or  London  to 
the  same  clerical  dominion,  and  the 
game  depressing  circumstancea  would 
moat  certainly  follow. 

High  over  walls  and  bouses,  as  we 
fly  along  the  railway,  towers  the 
cathedral  with  its  ancient  crane  still 
erect  on  its  unfinished  tower.  Who 
designed  this  hu^e  building?  Alas  I 
centuries  before  his  work  is  complete, 
the  name  of  the  architect  is  lost  Six 
hundred  years  ago  the  work  was 
begun,  but  the  glory  of  God  is  the 
plea  on  which  it  has  been  prosecuted, 
and  upon  that  altar  the  humble  de- 
signer has  sacrificed  his  fame ! 

And  as  it  fades  from  the  si^t, 
memory  recalls  another  scene  which, 
four  centuries  ago,  was  witnessed 
beneath  the  shadow  of  this  great  pile. 
In  a  small  upper  room,  with  rude 
appliances,  and  a  scanty  store  of 
materials,  two  men  are  seen  curious- 
ly putting  together  the  letters  of  a 
movable  alphabet,  arranging  them 
into  the  form  of  tiny  pages,  and  with 
slow  deliberation  impresdn^  them, 
page  by  page,  on  the  anxiously  mois- 
tened paper.  The  younger  of  the  two 
is  William  Caxton,  the  father  of 
English  printing.  Here  he  learned 
the  then  young  art  which  has  since 
rendered  him  famous  in  his  native 
land.  How  would  William  Caxton 
admire,  could  he  now  for  a  moment 
be  carried  into  the  printing-office  of  a 
metropolitan  journal,  and  see  with 
what  marvellous  speed  and  certainty 
the  operations  he  watched  so  anxious- 
ly at  Cologne  are  now  conducted. 

But  as  the  quick  thoughts  course 
through  our  mind,  we  rush  as  quickly 
along  towards  Dusseldorf.  We  have 
now  lell  the  country  of  hedgerows  of 
timber  and  of  visible  fences,  and  divi- 
sions of  the  land.  Open,  fiat,  and 
rich,  it  stretches  inward  from  the 
Rhine,  often  light,  and  sometimes 
sandy  or  gravelly;  oil  cultivated  on 
the  flat,  all  neat  and  clean,  but 
naked,  at  this  season,  both  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  A  few  sheep 
sprinkled  over  one  fleld,  and  a  rare 
man  or  woman  trudging  along  be- 
side deep  ditches,  were  the  only 
symptoms  of  moving  life  we  saw  be- 
tween Cologne  and  Dusseldorf;  while 
pollard  trees  here  and  there,  and  long 
rows  of  unpollarded  poplars  by  the 
highway-sides,  where   a    village  was 


near,  as  tamely  represented  the  vege- 
table ornaments  winch  beautify  an 
English  landscape. 

Following  the  Rhine  for  twenty 
miles  further,  the  line  turns  to  the 
right,  and  we  pass  through  the  coal 
district  which  supplies  the  soft  coke 
by  which  the  locomotives  are  fed,  and 
the  dirty-looking  coal  to  which  the 
neighbouring  regicm  owes  so  much  of 
its  industrial  prosperity.  Iron  fur- 
naces, coal-pita,  and  chemical  manu- 
factories, remind  us,  as  we  pass  Ober- 
hausen,  of  the  denser  peopled  and. 
more  smoke-blackened  coal-fields  of 
northern  and  western  England,  while 
all  the  appointments  we  see  around 
them  speak  of  an  economy  in  ma- 
nagement somewhat  different  from  our 
own.  No  heaps  of  waste  and  burn- 
ing coal  indicate  the  approach  to  a 
colliery,  nor  columns  of  black  smoke 
vomiting  waste  fuel  into  the  tainted 
air,,  nor  wheels  and  ropes  rattling  and 
busily  revolving  in  the  open  day,  nor 
troops  of  blackened  men  and  boys 
lifting  their  heads  to  gaze,  as  the  train 
skims  swiftly  by.  Fine  buildings 
cover  in  and  conceal  the  openings  to 
the  pits  with  all  their  fear ;  and  it  is 
not  quite  obvious  whether  climate 
and  profit  compel  this  system,  or 
whether  it  is  the  general  habits  of 
the  people  which  thus  manifest  them- 
selves. Cattle  are  kept  under  cover 
neariy  all  the  year  through ;  thougfati 
are  very  much  kept  under  cover,  evoB 
in  so-called  constitutional  Prussia  and 
Hanover;  and  the  operations  of  the 
coal-pit  may  be  boxed  in  and  bidden 
from  the  vulgar  gaze,  merely  as  the 
consequence  of  a  precautionary  habiL 

Dordmund,  with  its  fortifications, 
and  its  associations  with  the  famous 
*^Vehm-gericht,''  stands  in  the  middle 
of  this  coal-field.  Several  borings  ii 
progress  on  the  fiats  of  black  land, 
which  stretch  away  from  its  old  walls, 
exhibited  the  living  influence  of  rail- 
way communication  in  changing  the 
surface  of  old  countries,  in  open- 
ing up  long  neglected  resources,  and 
in  imparting  new  energy  to  balf-dor- 
nnant  populations.  Through  the  fer- 
tile Hellwcg  we  sped  along  leaving 
Dordmund  behind  us,  and  through  the 
region  of  Westphalian  hams,  till  the 
dark  wet  night  overtook  us.  But, 
easy  and  comfortable  in  our  luxurious 
carriages,  we  only  quitted  the  train  at 
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iHanoTor  Ihat  we  might  spend  a  mom- 
4ng  in  Ihe  eitj  with  which  Englaod  has 
hSi  80  many  relations. 

From  the  moment  the  Englishman 
enters  a  Continental  railway  carriage, 
•and  especially  if  he  is  proceeding  into 
<jermany,  two  things  strike  him :  First, 
the  extreme  luxury,  roominess,  and 
'Comfort  of  the  carnage ;  and,  second, 
^e  universal  propensity  to  the  use  of 
tobacco.  Tho  second-class  carriages 
ure  generally  f4illy  equal  in  their  fit- 
ting and  provisions  for  ease  to  otir 
British  firstH^lass,  while  tiie  German 
first-class  carriages  surprise  «s  bv 
the  numerous  little  thoughtful  apph- 
Ances  they  exhibit  io  the  wants  and 
fancies  ot  their  temporary  occupants. 
This  seems  rather  a  contradiction  to 
«n  Englishman,  who  flatters  himself 
that  the  word  comfort  is  indigenous 
to  his  own  country,  and  who  actually 
aees,  go  where  he  wiU,  that  in  its 
4lome^c  arrangements  an  English 
liouse  and  hous^old  is  the  most  com- 
fortable in  the  world.  This  •discord- 
ance between  the  practice  of  home 
And  foreign  -countries,  is,  probably  to 
be  traced  to  &e  difference  of  general 
liabits  and  tendencies.  To  an  English- 
man, home  is  the  place  which  is  ^rer 
thaxi  any  other.  In  it  he  spends  his 
time  chiefly.  He  makes  his  home, 
therefore,  and  likes  to  see  it  made,  the 
inost  comfortable  place  of  all.  To 
him  a  public  conveyance  or  a  public 
place  of  resort  is  ao  permanent  temp- 
tation. He  comes  back  always  the 
happier,  and  he  counts  generally  how 
soon  he  may  get  back  again  to  his 
home.  But  on  the  Continent  it  is 
generally  difierent  Home  has  few 
comforts  or  attractions,  chiefly  be- 
cause habit  has  fed  to  the  custom  of 
dining,  of  supping,  of  sipping  coffee 
and  punch,  or  drinking  wine,  and  of 
smoking,  in  public.  The  public  places 
of  resort  are  made  comfortable  and 
luxurious  to  invite  these  visits.  People 
look  for  and  provide  more  comfort 
abroad  than  at  home ;  and  thus  into 
their  railway  carriages,  which,  like 
other  public  places,  are  really  smoking- 
shops,  they  carry  the  lux-urious  ap- 
pliances which  Ihey  deny  themselves  at 
home. 

In  Germany  there  is  thus  an  excuse 
for  travelling  in  second-class  carriages, 
because  of  their  excellence,  which  we 
ds)  not  possess  in  England.    This  caa- 


tom  in  consequence  is  very  general, 
not  only  among  natives,  "but  among 
foreigners  -also.  "  On  the  Continent,* 
says  Professor  Silliman,  in  a  book  of 
travels  he  has  bitely  published,  ^and 
paiticularly  in  Germany,  we  have 
generally  taken  the  second^lass  car- 
riages. They  are  in  aH  respects  de- 
sirable, and  few  persons,  except  the 
nobitity,  travd  m  those  of  tiie  first 
class,  which  appear  to  possess  no  ad- 
vantage except  the  aristocratic  one  of 
partial  exclusion  of  other  classes  ly 
the  higher  price.**  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  Kttle  advantage  in  point  of  comfort ; 
but  the  second-class  carriages  are  cer- 
tainly in  this  respect  quite  equal  to 
the  aven^  of  the  railway  cars  in  the 
United  states.  As  to  our  second- 
class  carriages  in  England,  tiiey  are, 
adds  Professor  Silliman,  ^*made  very 
uncomfortable.  They  have  no  cushions, 
but  simply  naked  board  seats.  Tho 
backs  are  high  and  perpendicular.** 
But  in  these  arrangements  the  learned 
Professor  was  not  aware  that  our  rail- 
way directors  patriotically  study  the 
conservation  of  our  domestic  habits. 
Were  the  carriages  made  too  com- 
fortable, people  might  prefer  them  to 
their  own  easy-chairs  and  sofas  at 
home,  and  thus  might  be  tempted  to 
frequent  them  too  much  and  too  often 
for  the  genend  good.  As  to  ourselves, 
we  have  always  taken  first-class  tickets 
in  OUT  German  tour,  chiefly  because 
in  this  way  we  could,  in  most  cases* 
secure  to  ourselves  a  carriage  in  which 
we  could  avoid,  for  our  lungs  and  our 
clothes,  the  contamination  of  the  per- 
petual tobacco.  In  West  Prussia,  it 
is  true,  we  were  told  that  nobody  but 
^^prinzen  and  narren"  (princes  and 
fools)  travelled  first  class;  but  even 
with  the  risk  of  such  nicknames  we 
continued  our  plan. 

**0n  ne  fume  pas  ici,**  you  see 
stuck  up  on  a  rare  Belgian  carriage  in 
a  long  train ;  and  in  Prussia  a  ticket 
with  the  words,  ''Far  nicht  rauch- 
ende,**  is  in  like  manner  suspended  to 
a  carrkige  in  most  of  the  trains  on  the 
main  lines.  But  if  this  select  carriage 
be  fuU,  yoa  must  take  your  place 
among  the  fumeurs  oft  the  raudiende : 
and  Siould  you  there  be  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  torments  of  liv- 
ing smoke,  you  have  the  still  more 
detestable  odours  to  endure,  the  after- 
amelis  which  linger  wherever  tobacc<>- 
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HDokere  have  been.  We  have  lately 
perceived  symptoms  of  the  introdue- 
tioQ  of  this  custom  into  our  English 
railway-carriages.  We  trust  that  no 
desire  to  increase  the  home  revenue 
in  these  war  tnnes  will  induce  even 
our  most  patriotic  railway  directors 
to  shut  their  eves  to  the  growth  of  so 
aanoyiog  a  nuisance* 

A  morning  in  Hanover  is  agreeably 
spent  Like  other  German  cities,  it 
has  derived  an  impulse  from  the  rail- 
way, and  new  streets  and  magnificent 
buildings  already  connect  the  station 
with  the  older  parts  of  the  town.  But 
it  is  in  these  old  streets  and  their 
quaint  buildings  that  the  greatest  en- 
joyment awaits  the  sigbt-seer.  The 
dress  and  manners  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially in  the  markets,  their  habits  and 
tastes,  as  indicated  by  the  aiticles 
everywhere  exposed  for  sale,  and  espe- 
cially the  quaint  old  Gothic  and  cu- 
riously ornamented  houses,  which 
range  their  gaUes  here  and  (here 
along  the  streets — these  attractions 
Interest  even  the  keenest  lovers  of 
progress.  Old-world  times  come  up 
on  the  memorr  with  all  their  associa- 
tions, and  by  dint  of  contrast  awaken 
trains  of  thought  not  the  less  pleasant 
that  tbe]^  are  totally  different  from 
those  which  railways  and  their  accom- 
paniments are  continually  suggesting 
to  i». 

Among  these  quaint  old  bouses, 
that  in  which  Leibnitz  lived  is  in  it- 
self one  of  the  most  attractive,  and  in 
its  associations  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting. Elevated  from  the  din  of 
the  main  street  (Sehmiede  strasse) 
on  which  it  is  sitnated,  the  philosopher 
is  said  to  have  stndied  in  the  garret 
which  looks  out  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  gable,  and  there  to  have  arrived 
at  those  results  of  thought  which  have 
given  both  his  name  and  his  monu- 
ment a  place  in  the  annals  of  the  city, 
which  none  of  its  kings  can  boast  of. 
It  is  honourable  to  one  of  these  kings, 
Ernest  Augustus,  that  be  bought  the 
old  house,  and  caused  it  to  be  kept 
from  disrepair,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Hanover  that  in  1790  they  erected 
a  simple  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  philosopher,  consisting  of  a  bust 
on  a  marble  pedestal.  This  now 
stands  on  a  slight  mound  of  earth  on 
one  side  of  Waterloo  Place,  surround- 
ed by  a  humble  railing.    Few  straur 


gors  ¥u»t  the  d^  who  have  not  heard 
of  the  man,  and  who  do  not  ie^  gra- 
tified to  have  seen  his  Hkeneas  in  his. 
bust.  Fewer,  whose  love  of  books 
has  carried  them  to  the  royal  library, 
have  not  in  silence  looked,  and  wifii 
a  melancholy  interest,  on  the  chair  iik 
which  he  sat  when  the  death-stroke 
came  upon  him,  and  at  the  books  which 
he  was  still  holding  in  his  lumd  whm 
the  sudden  summons  came. 

Bursting  its  old  boondaries,  l&e 
Hamburg,  Brunswick,  Breslao,  and 
many  other  fortified  cities,  the  walls 
and  ditches  and  towers  of  Hanover 
are  gradually  disappearing.  Some 
of  the  last  of  the  cutehea  we  saw  in 
the  act  of  being  filled  up;  and  the 
progresa  of  tluy  arts  of  peace  will 
henceforth,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  save  its 
modem  inhabitants  from  the  freqaent 
sufferings  which  besieging  armies  have 
in  former  times  inflicted.  Traversed 
by  the  river  Leine,  which,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  becomes  navi- 
gable from  the  junction  of  the  Dime, 
they  have  now  facilities  for  communi- 
cation in  every  direction  ;  the  mer« 
cantile  class  of  the  city  is  every  year 
becoming  more  influential ;  and  a» 
education  is  beginning  to  spread 
among  the  masses— a  thing  which  is 
far  from  being  ttnnecessary — a  more 
rapid  advancement  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, both  m  cpmmerce  and  agricul- 
ture, may  hereafter  be  anticipated. 

To  the  south-Vest  ef  I^over,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  appear 
the  terminating  hills  of  the  Deister, 
from  which  sloping  grounds,  densely 
peopled  and  genendly  fertile,  extend 
almost  to  the  city.  Kich  day-soils  on 
this  side  are  fruitful  in  varied  crops; 
but,  stretching  away  from  its  very 
walls  on  the  other  side,  are  sand, 
moor,  and  heath,  the  flat  and  inhos- 
pitable beginnings  of  the  far-extend- 
ing Limeburgh  heath.  Away  over 
these  fiat,  black,  and  sandy  moors 
we  sped  in  the  afternoon  to  Bruns- 
wick. The  brief  stoppage  of  the  train 
gave  us  time  to  walk  through  some  of 
the  clean  streets  of  this  city,  and  to 
admire  its  richness  in  picturesque 
gable-fronted  buildings,  many  of  them 
three  centuries  old.  We  commend  it 
to  the  leisurely  traveller  as  worthy  of 
a  more  protracted  visit ;  and  if  he  is 
cunning  in  malt  liquor,  we  entreat 
him  to  indulge  hb  pdate  with  a  glass 
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of  the  80-calIed  "  Bninswicker  mum- 
mc,"  the  real  substantial  black-strap  for 
which  BniDswick  is  famous. 

Daylight  scarcely  served  to  bring 
lis  to  Magdeburg.  Wo  hurried  past 
Wolfenbuttel,  famous  for  its  library 
and  its  relics  of  Luther;  and  as  we 
glided  into  the  station  of  the  cele- 
brated fortress-city,  we  could  form 
little  idea  either  of  the  fertility  of  the 
river  banks  on  which  it  stands,  or  of 
the  strength  of  the  fortifications  from 
which  Manrdeburg  derives  its  place  in 
history.  Within  the  walls  it  resem- 
bles Hanover  and  Brunswick  in  the 
mixture  of  old  and  new,  plain  and 
picturesque,  common  and  quaint, 
which  its  streets  present  Here  are 
the  simple  jcmarks  which  a  day's  stroll 
through  the  city  suggested  recently  to 
Madame  PfeifFer : — 

"Magdeburg  is  a  mixed  pattern  of 
houses  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem 
dates.  Particularly  remarkable  in  this 
respect  is  the  principal  street,  the 
"Broadway,"  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  town.  Here  we  can  see 
houses  dating  their  origin  from  the  most 
ancient  times ;  houses  that  haVe  stood 
proof  against  sieges  and  sackings ;  houses 
of  all  colours  and  forms;  some  sporting 
peaked  gables,  on  which  stone  figures 
may  still  be  seen ;  others  covered  from 
roof  to  basement  with  arabesques;  and  in 
one  instance  I  gould  even  detect  the  re- 
mains of  frescoes.  In  the  very  midst  of 
these  relics  of  antiquity  would  appear  a 
house  built  in  the  newest  style.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  a  street 
which  produced  so  remarkable  an  im- 
pression on  me.  The  finest  building  is  un- 
qnestionably  the  venerable  cathedral.  In 
Italy  I  had  already  seen  numbers  of  the 
most  beautiful  churches,  yet  I  remained 
standing  in  mute  admiration  before  this 
masterjHece  of  Gothic  architecture."* 

This  cathedral  is  worthy  of  all  tho 
admiration  which  Madame  Pfeifier  ex- 
presses. The  glitter  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  is  now  foreign  to 
it,  but  the  dignity  of  the  pile  re- 
mains. The  city  is  Protestant,  and 
fondly  it  ought  to  cherish  its  purer 
worship,  for  in  the  same  quaint  streets 
Luther  sang  as  a  poor  scholar  for 
charity,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  rich 
men  of  the  time,  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
secute his  learning. 


But  without  the  walls  Magdeburg 
is  equally  attractive  to  one  who  has 
just  escaped  from  the  sands  and  peaty 
flats  of  the  Luncburg  heath.  Situated 
where  the  Elbe  widens,  with  its  citadel 
planted  on  one  of  the  river  islands, 
the  city  walls  are  skirted  on  either 
hand  by  fertile  plains,  rich  in  com 
and  other  produce.  Still  flat,  how- 
ever, unenclosed,  without  hedgerows, 
clumps  of  trees,  straying  cattle,  and 
the  numerous  rural  peculiarities  which 
give  life  and  variety  and  interest  to  an 
English  landscape,  almost  a  single 
glance  suffices  to  take  in  all  they  ex- 
hibit of  the  picturesque,  and  to  satisfy 
the  merely  superficial  tourist.  But 
there  is  attraction  in  these  flat  plains, 
nevertheless,  and  an  economical  inte- 
rest, which  may  induce  even  the  rail- 
way traveller  to  stay  and  inspect 
them.  Fitted  by  its  free  and  open 
nature ibr -the  growth  of  root  crops, 
these  alluvial  shores  of  the  Elbe  have 
become  the  centre  of  a  husbandry  of 
which  little  is  known  as  yet  in  Eng- 
land. In  Murray's  Handbook^  the 
traveller  is  informed  that  "much  chi- 
cory is  cultivated  in  this  district;"  and 
this  ifi  one  of  tho  roots  for  the  growth 
of  which  tho  soil  is  specially  adapt-  * 
ed.  The  culture  was  in  former  years 
more  extensive  than  at  present;  but 
there  are  still  five  or  six  thousand 
acres  devoted  to  the  raising  of  this 
crop.  The  yield  in  dried  chicory  from 
this  extent  of  land  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  millions  of  pounds.  It  is  largely 
exported  to  England  and  America 
through  Hamburg — that  which  we 
receive  from  this  port  being  chiefly 
from  the  Magdeburg  chicory  manu- 
factories. 

But  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet, 
and  the  extraction  of  beet-sugar,  are 
superseding  the  chicory  trade,  and  are 
gradually  assuming  the  first  place 
both  in  the  rural  and  manfacturing  in- 
dustry of  Magdeburg  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  largest  producer  of 
beet^sugar  in  the  world  is  France ;  but 
the  German  Customs'  Union  is  the 
second  in  this  respect,  and  Magde- 
burg is  the  principal  centre  of  tho 
German  production.  like  eager 
horses,  skilfully  jockeyed,  and  run- 
ning neck    and    neck,  the    Cis   and 
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Trans  Rhenave  augar-eztractore  have 
for  years  back  been  straggling  hard  to 
get  ahead  of  each  other  in  the  per- 
fection of  their  methods,  and  the  profit 
of  theu*  fields  and  manufactories ;  and 
many  curious  facts  and  difficulties 
have  come  out  or  been  surmounted 
during  this  chemico  agricultural  and 
chemico-manufacturing  contest  For 
it  is  an  interesting  circumstance, 
that  while  chemistry  was  on  the 
one  hand,  aiding  the  farmer  to  grow 
large  and  profitable  crops  of  roots, 
it  was,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
other,  assisting  the  manufacturer  more 
perfectly  and  profitably  to  extract  the 
sugar  from  the  roots  when  raised. 
But  it  is  curious,  at  the  same  time,  that 
in  the  advances  thus  made  on  either 
hand,  the  increased  profits  of  the  one 
party  were  found  singularly  1o  clash 
and  interfere  with  the  profits  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  other.  Increase  the 
size  of  your  turnip  bv  chemical  ap- 
plications, said  agricultural  che^ 
mistry,  and  you  have  a  heavier  crop  to 
sell  to  the  sugar-manufacturer.  And 
the  grower  took  the  advice,  and 
rejoiced  in  his  augmenting  profits. 
The  practice  of  North  British  turnip- 
growers  were  introduced  by  British 
settlers,  and  their  imitators,  on  tlie 
plains  of  Magdeburg ;  and  root  crops 
more  like  those  which  cover  our 
British  turnip-fields  were  seen,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

Then  up  rose  economical  chemistry, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  said.  No,  no, 
Mr.  Farmer,  wo  don't  want,  and  we 
won't  buy,  your  larger  roots.  We  can- 
not afford  to  purchase  your  gigantic 
beets,  the  offspring  of  your  high 
manuring.  The  chemistry  which  en- 
larged the  roots  did  not  increase  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  proportion.  "  A 
ton  of  good  big  beets  gives  me  less 
sugar,  says  the  extractor,  ^  than  a  ton 
of  your  small  ones ;  and  therefore,  if 
you  will  grow  the  big  ones,  I  must 
have  them  at  a  less  price  in  propor- 
tion. And,  besides,  your  high  manur- 
ing puts  salt  into  the  turnip,  which 
prevents  me  from  fully  extracting  all 
the  sugar  they  do  contain."  Thus 
chemistry,  on  the  one  side,  was  at 
issue  with  chemistry  on  the  other,  and 
the  progress  df  a  profitable  scientific 
agriculture  appeared  to  be  arrested  by 
that  of  a  scientific  and  economical  ex- 
traction of  the  sugar. 


Bat  the  difficulties  to  men  of  aek 
are  only  things  to  be  overcome.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  farmer  kept  down 
the  size  of  his  roots.  He  sought  to 
make  up  in  number  for  the  defidencj 
in  size,  while  he  applied  hU  manore 
at  such  times  in  his  rotation,  and  of 
such  a  quality,  as  to  give  him  a 
slower-  grown,  more  solid  root,  rather 
than  a  porous,  light,  rapidly  forced, 
and  less  saccharine  crop.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  chemical  sugar-maker 
set  his  skill  to  work  to  devise  means 
of  more  fully  extracting  the  augar 
still,  and  of  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  presence  of  salt  in  the 
juice  had  hitherto  thrown  in  his  way. 
And  thus,  by  improving  in  different 
directions,  the  two  intcrosts  are  gra- 
dually ceasing  to  clash,  and  at  the 
present  moment  a  mutually  advancing 
prosperity  binds  together  more  and 
more  the  chemical  manufacturer  and 
the  chemical  farmer  on  the  alluvials  of 
the  Elbe. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
importance  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
to  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  the 
reader 'will  see,  from  what  we  have 
just  said,  that  it  has  a  relative  as  well 
as  a  pOAitive  importance,  very  sinubv 
to  that  which  the  arts  of  browing  and 
distilling  have-  in  this  country.  It 
cannot  flourish  anywhere  without 
causing  the  agriculture  of  the  place 
to  flourish  along  with  it.  A  nece&^ry 
condition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
flourishing  sugar  manufactory,  is  the 
existence  of  well-cultivated  farms,  and 
skilful  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  erection  of  such  works,  therefore, 
is  a  positive  and  direct  means  of  |Ht>- 
moting  agriculture,  by  affording  a 
tempting  and  constant  market  for  an 
important  part  of  the  yearly  produce. 
This  is  no  d«ubt  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  German  governments  have 
given  BO  many  encouragements  of  late 
years  to  the  extension  of  this  branch 
of  manufacture,  and  why  the  astute 
government  of  Russia  should  have  in- 
cited the  nobles  of  tlie  empire  to  exert 
themselves  in  its  behalf  in  the  various 

Srovlnces  of  the  Czar's  dominion. 
Lussia,  in  consequence,  possesses  a 
greater  number  of  beet-sugar  works 
Uian  any  other  country.  Even  as  far 
as  Odessa  the  culture  has  penetrated, 
and  is  now  carried  on. 
Mr.  Oliphant)  who  recently  visited 
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the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  infomis 
us  that — 

"  Lately,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Odessa,  the  cultivation  of  beetroot,  and 
extraction  of  sugar  from  it,  was  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  large 
landed  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces. Notwithstanding  most  praise- 
worthy exertions,  these  aristocratic  beet- 
root growers  were  totally  unable  to 
make  their  speculation  remunerative, 
and  many  of  them  must  have  been  ruin- 
ed had  not  the  legislature  stepped  in  and 
prohibited  the  sale  of  any  other  sugar. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  buy  sugar  at  a  hundred 
per  cent  higher  than  the  price  at  which 
ow  colonial  sugar  could  be  imported  into 
the  country.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
know  tliat,  notwithstanding  this  iniqui- 
tous regulation,  combined  with  the  sys- 
tem of  forced  labour,  the  beetroot-grow- 
ers are  unable  to  cultivate  with  profit."  * 

But  the  train  is  in  motion,  the 
tmmpet  has  sounded,  and  wo  are  off 
through  the  darkness,  and  along  the 
slightly  undulating  flats,  on  our  way 
to  Berlin.  We  found  ourselves  in 
company  with  a  pleasant  Frenchman 
en  route  from  the  embassy  in  London  to 
the  embassy  in  Berlin ;  and  before  our 
most  unanimous  deliberations  on  the 
affairs  of  the  East  had  come  to  a  close, 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  our 
journey,  and  by  10  p.m.  had  reached 
our  quarters  in  the  Hotel  de  Russie. 
'  Berlin,  how  many  beauties  and  at- 
tractions dost  thou  present  to  the 
stranger  who  steps  out  for  the  first 
time  from  this  hotel,  and,  walking  a 
few  yards,  places  himself  in  the  centre 
of  the  Unter  den  Linden,  with  his  back 
to  the  river  and  bridge.  Leisurely  he 
feasts  his  eyes  as  he  turns,  now  to  the 
right  and  now  to  the  left,  now  gazing 
down  the  long  vista  which  terminates 
at  the  Bi-andenburg  gate,  now  turning 
towards  the  arsenal  and  the  museum, 
and  now  farther  round  towards  the 
cathedral  and  the  royal  palace.  Archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  the  arts  of  de» 
coration  ana  design,  all  contribute 
their  attractions;  massing,  grouping, 
and  colouring,  add  their  effects  upon 
the  intelligent  eye,  while  the  heart  is 
touched  by  the  mementoes  of  the  past 
which  here  and  there  arrest  his  glance, 
the  grateful  homage  to  the  departed 
which  the  monumental    statuary  ex- 


hibits, the  love  of  coimtiy  breathing 
from  brief  but  frequent  mseriptions, 
and  over  all  the  love  and  veneration 
of  both  king  and  people  for  the  Great 
Frederick,  the  founder  of  the  Prussian 
fortunes.  Deeper  than  all  the  other 
sights  which  thus  first  arrest  the 
stranger's  eye,  ihe  monument  to  Fre- 
derick and  his  times  will  touch  and 
impress  the  sensitive  stranger.  On 
his  war  steed  there  he  rides,  the  iron 
man,  the  observed  of  all  eyes,  sur- 
rounded, it  is  true,  by  the  generals 
who  rose  to  fame  beneath  his  banner, 
but  not  less  conspicuously  by  the 
statesmen  who  led  his  civU  armies, 
by  the  poets  and  great  writers  whom 
he  esteemed  and  imitated,  by  the  ad- 
vancers of  science  in  his  time,  and 
by  those  who  ornamented  his  reign 
through  the  decorations  of  the  fine 
arts, — ^all  here  find  their  place  side 
by  side,  attendant  upon  the  great 
monarch,  at  once  giving  and  receiv- 
ing lustre.  It  is  a  monument  to  the 
age  rather  than  to  the  man — or,  we 
might  rather  say,  to  the  man  and  his 
age;  and  the  lover  of  abstract  art, 
and  the  worshipper  of  modem  pro- 
gress, will  equally  admire  the  design 
and  execution  of  this  interesting 
monument  We  were  touched  by  a 
feature  in  the  inscription,  which 
others  have  no  doubt  noticed  as  well 
as  ourselves.  The  words  of  the  whole 
inscription  are:  "To  Frederick  the 
Great,  Frederick-William  IIL,  1840, 
comjileted  by  Frederick-William  IV., 
1861."  Two  kings  emulous  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  dedicating  this  monument 
to  their  illustrious  predecessor !  This 
scarcely  expresses  more  highly  the 
mutual  veneration  of  both  father  and 
son  for  the  national  hero  whose  blood 
they  boast  of,  than  it  bespeaks  their 
pride  in  the  work  of  art  it  w^as  their 
happiness  to  be  able  to  dedicate  to 
his  memory.  How  many  will  admire 
and  cherish  in  it  the  genius  of  art,  who 
will  deplore  and  condemn  the  genius 
of  war  to  which  the  CTeat  hero  ofiered 
his  most  ardent  and  most  costly  sa- 
crifices 1 

Yet  the  most  deadly  haters  of  war 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  there  is 
something  sublime  in  the  special  fea- 
tures of  Frederick's  character,  which 
the   lettere   recently   published   have 
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diaeloaed.  Oppressed  by  the  anxieties 
consequent  upon  military  disasters, 
and  apprehensive  of  furthor  defeats, 
in  which  he  sees  the  possibility  of 
himself  being  taken  prisoner,  he  writes 
to  his  minister,  and  prescribes  the 
course  to  be  taken  for  the  safety  of 
the  royal  family  in  such  an  eventu- 
ality. And  then,  speaking  of  his  own 
possible  position,  and  of  the  compul- 
sion which  might  be  exercised  upon 
him  as  a  prisoner,  he  commands  them 
to  attend  to  no  instructions  or  orders 
he  may  issue  while  detained  a  prisonen 
and  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  free 
agent.  He  is  of  a  great  mind  who 
knows,  can  anticipate,  and  provide 
against  the  special  or  possible  weak- 
nesses of  his  bodily  nature.  And  so 
Frederick,  dreading  what  impatience 
for  liberty  or  personal  suffering  might 
possibly  force  from  him  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, lays  upon  his  servants, 
while  free,  his  heaviest  commands  to  re- 
gard him  no  more  than  one  dead,  should 
he  happen  to  become  a  prisoner,  and 
to  consider  not  his  state  or  condition 
or  written  orders  then,  but  solely  the 
tenor  and  substance  of  what  he  now 
writes,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
interests  of  his  people  and  his  coun- 
try. How  many  men  have  lived  to 
des^se  themselves  for  acts  of  weak- 
ness, of  folly,  or  of  vice,  which  in 
feeble  hours  they  have  committed! 
Here  wo  have  the  philosophical  hero 
providing  for  the  possible  contingency 
of  such  an  hour  of  bodily  weakness 
or  mental  imbecility  casting  his  heavy 
shadows  over  him!  There  is  in  this 
trait  somethmg  not  only  for  descend- 
ants to  be  proud  of,  and  for  a  people 
to  venerate,  but  for  strangers  of  other 
nations  also  to  respect  and  admire. 

The  character  of  the  society  in 
Berlin  \s  familiar  to  most  travellers. 
To  those  who  have  access  to  diplo- 
matic circles,  the  evening  rennions  in 
the  hotels  of  the  ambassadors  are 
described  as  agreeable  in  a  high  do- 
p;ree.  But  of  real  Berlin  hospitality 
in  the  houses  of  the  Berlin  aristocracy, 
or  of  the  nobles  whose  domains  are 
in  the  provinces,  little  is  either  to  be 
seen  or  said.  We  had  no  leisure  to 
seek  an  entree  to  the  house  of  imperial 
and  kingly  representatives,  then  over 
head  and  ears  in  notes,  rejoinders, 
protocols,  and  despatches,  and  teased 
every  hour  of  the  night  by  thundering 


couriers  and  impatient  des^nteh  boxes. 
We  had,  indeed,  occasion  to  cxpen- 
enco,  as  we  had  long  before  done  in 
St.  Petersburg,  the  kindness  and  a&Ue 
attention  of  Lord  Bloomfield,  and  were 
happy  to  find  tiiat  his  long  residenee 
abroad  had  not  lessened  hts  keen 
sympathy  with  English  feeling,  nor 
his  contact  with  Prussian  vacilhition 
made  him  undecided  as  to  the  conduct 
and  policy  of  England  in  the  then 
approaching  crisis. 

But  Beriin  boasts  a  scientific  sodetj, 
to  which  it  was  our  pride  and  happi- 
ness to  obtain  an  easy  introduction. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  numerous  names  which  adorn  the 
list  of  scientific  men  who  form  the 
educational  staff  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  or  who  hold  official  situations 
of  various  kinds  in  the  Prussian  ca- 
pital. No  city  in  Germany  can  boast 
of  so  many  men  of  real  eminence  as 
illustrators  and  discoverers  in  the 
several  walks  of  science ;  and  nowhere 
will  you  find  a  pleasanter,  franker, 
happier,  more  unpretending,  jolly, 
and  good-natured  a  set  of  eveniu£ 
companions,  over  a  bottle  of  good 
Rhine  wine  and  a  jtetit  sauper,  than 
these  same  distinguished  philosophers ! 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
evening  meetings  at  which  the  stranger 
may  have  the  fortune  to  meet  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  of  science  in 
Beriin,  is  that  of  the  Geographical 
Society.  The  President  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Carl  Ritter,  who  was  in 
the  chair  when  we  attended,  and 
around  him  wore  many  whom  we  had 
come  to  see.  But  on  turning  over 
the  loaves  of  the  book  of  travels  of 
our  friend  Professor  Silliman,  of  which 
wo  have  alreatly  spoken,  we  find  an 
account  of  the  meeting  of  the  same 
Society  at  which  he  was  present  two 
years  before,  which  appears  so  exact 
a  photograph  of  the  one  at  at  which  we 
assisted  that  we  shall  not  scruple  to 
quote  his  words. 

"  Several  papers  were  read  on  geogra- 
phical subjects,  and  different  gentlemen 
were  called  upon  to  elucidate  particular 
topics.  Their  course  is,  not  only  to  illus- 
trate topography,  but  all  alliecl  themes 
including  the  diiferent  branches  of  natu- 
ral history  and  of  meteorology  that  are 
connectea  with  the  country  under  consi- 
deration. In  this  manner  the  discussions 
become  fruitful  of  instmotion  and  entei^ 
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tainment^  and  the  interest  is  greatJy  en* 
hanced. 

"A  supper  followed  in  the  great  room 
of  the  Society.  Among  the  eminent  men 
present  whose  fame  was  known  to  us  at 
home  were  Professor  Ehrenberg,  the 
philosopher  of  the  microscopic  world; 
the  two  brothers  Rose ;  Guatav,  of  min- 
eralogy, and  lleinrich,  of  analytical  che- 
mistry; Dove,  the  meteorologist  and 
physicist;  Magnus,of  electro-magnetism ; 
Foggendorff,  the  editor  of  the  well- 
known  journal  which  bears  his  name ; 
Mitscherlich,  of  general  and  applied 
ehemistry,  besides  many  others  almost 
equally  distinguished.  We  received  a 
warm  welcome  to  Berlin,  and  through- 
out the  evening  the  most  kind  and  coi*- 
dial  treatment  • 

We,  too,  had  the  pleasure  of  eating 
and  drinking  with  all  these  great  men. 
We  had  the  satisfactioD  also,  among  the 
papers  read,  to  hear  one  by  our  friend 
Professor  Ehrenberg,  on  microscopic 
forms  of  life  which  exist  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic,  under  the  enormous 
pressure  of  a  thousand  feet  of  water. 
They  are  found  in  a  fine  calcareous 
mud  or  chalk  which  covers  the  sea- 
bottom,  and  which  was  fished  up  from 
this  and  still  greater  depths  by  lieu- 
tenant Maury,  of  the  United  States' 
coast  survey.  Ehrenberg,  as  a  scien- 
tific man,  enjoys  the  singular  distinc- 
tion, we  might  almost  say  felicity, 
not  only  of  having  discovered  a  new 
world,  but  of  living  to  see  it  very 
widely  explored,  and  of  having  him- 
self Deen,  and  still  being,  its  chief 
investigator.  His  microscope  and  his 
pencil  are  as  obedient  to  him  as  ever, 
eye  and  hand  as  piercing,  as  steady, 
and  as  truthful  as  ever;  and,  to  all 
appearance,  microscopic  investigation, 
and  the  classification  of  microscopic 
life,  must  assume  a  now  genius,  be- 
fore Ehrenberg  cease  both  himself  to 
steer,  and  mainly  to  man  and  work, 
the  ship  which  he  built,  and  rigged, 
and  launched,  and  for  so  many  years 
has  guided  on  its  voyage  of  disco- 
very. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  micro- 
scopic world  which  Ehrenberg  has  in- 
vestigated, we  may  notice  in  tliis  place, 
as  likely  to  interest  our  readers,  his 
singular  suggestion  in  relation  to  the 


foundations  of  ih^  city  of  Berlin.  Tbia 
dty  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  infer- 
tile fbit  plain,  throng  which  the 
river  Spree  wends  its  slow  way,  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  the  city 
itself.  Beneath  the  present  **  streets 
of  palaces  and  walks  of  state"  exists 
a  aeep  bog  of  black  peat,  through 
which  sinkings  and  borings  in  search 
of  water  have  frequently  been  carried. 
This  peat,  at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet  be> 
low  the  surface,  swarms  at  this  moment 
with  infusorial  life.  Countless  myriads 
of  microscopic  animals,  at  this  great 
depth,  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  su« 
perincumbent  earth  and  streets,  live  and 
die  in  the  usual  course  of  microscopic 
life.  They  move  among  each  other, 
and  wriggle,  to  human  sense,  invi- 
sible ;  so  that  the  whole  mass  of  peaty 
matter  is  in  a  state  of  constant  and 
usually  insensible  movement.  But 
in  Berlin  the  houses  crack  at  times, 
and  yawn  and  suffer  unaccountable 
damage,  even  where  the  foundations 
seem  to  have  been  laid  with  care. 
And  this,  our  philosopher  has  conjec- 
tured, may  be  owing  to  the  cbaneea 
and  motions  of  his  invisible  worioU* 
the  sum  of  the  almost  infinite  insen- 
sible efforts  of  the  tiny  forms  pro- 
ducing at  times,  when  they  conspire 
in  the  same  direction,  the  sensible 
and  visible  movements  of  the  surface 
by  which  the  houses  that  stand  upon 
it  are  deranged!  The  conjecture  is 
curious,  the  cause  a  sin^lar  one,  but 
who  shall  say  that  it  is  inadequate  to 
the  effect  1 

Another  among  the  names  above 
mentioned — ^that  of  Mitscherlich — 
stands  in  relation  to  the  crystalline 
forms  of  matter  in  a  nearly  similar 
relation  to  that  which  Ehrenberg  oc- 
cupies in  regard  to  microscopic  life. 
The  discoverer  at  an  eariy  period  of 
his  life,  of  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of 
Isomorphism,  he  has  lived  to  see  his  dis- 
covery assume  a  most  important  place 
in  chemico-crystallographic  scienoei 
and  to  branch  out  into  various  kin- 
dred lines  of  research ;  and  at  the  same 
time  has  the  happy  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  he  hsk  himself  always 
led  the  progress,  and  that  he  is  ac- 
knowledged everywhere  as  still  the 
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prindpal  advancer  and  head  autho- 
rity in  the  department  of  knowledge 
he  was  the  first  to  open  np. 

But  among  the  scientific  men  of 
Berlin,  wo  must  spare  a  few  words  for 
one  who  shines  among  them  as  the 
acknowledged  chief — ^the  veteran  and 
venerable  Alexander  Von  Humboldt. 
Here  is  Professor  Sillinmn's  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  gentleman,  as  the 
American  Professor  saw  him,  by  ap- 
pointment, in  the  autumn  of  1851:— 

"  I  then  iutrodaced  my  son,  and  we 
were  at  once  placed  at  our  ease.  His 
bright  countenanco  expresses  ^reat  be- 
nevolence, and  from  the  fountams  of  his 
immense  stores  of  knowledge  a  stream 
almost  constant  flowed  for  nearly  an 
hour,  lie  was  not  engrossing,  but 
yielded  to  our  prompting,  whenever  we 
suggested  an  inquiry,  or  alluded  to  any 
particular  topic ;  for  we  did  not  wi^h  to 
occupy  the  time  with  our  own  remarks 
anyfurther  than  to  draw  him  out.  He  has 
a  perfect  command  of  the  best  English, 
and  speaks  the  language  quite  agreea- 
bly. There  is  no  stateliness  or  reserve 
about  him;  and  he  is  as  affdble  as  he 
if  he  had  no  claims  to  superiority.  His 
voice  is  exceedingly  musical,  and  be  is 
so  animated  and  amiable  that  you  feel 
at  once  as  if  he  were  an  old  friend..  His 
person  is 'not  much  above  the  middle 
size;  he  stoops  a  little,  but  less  than 
most  men  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
Uo  has  no  appearance  of  decrepitude ; 
his  eyes  are  brilliant,  his  complexion 
light ;  his  features  and  person  are  round 
although  not  fat,  his  hair  thin  and  white, 
his  mind  very  active,  and  his  language 
brilliant,  and  sparkling  with  bright 
thoughts.  We  retired  greatly  gratified, 
and  the  more  so,  as  a  man  in  his  eighty- 
third  year  might  soon  pass  away."— 
Vol  ii.  p.  818. 

Two  years  more  had  passed  away, 
when  we  were  honoured  with  an 
andience  of  the  distingaished  philo- 
sopher during  our  stay  ui  Berlin. 
Age  sits  lighUy  upon  his  active  head. 
Still  full  of  unrecorded  facts  and 
thoughts,  he  labours  daily  in  com- 
mitting them  to  the  written  page, — 
for  the  grave,  he  tells  you,  waits  him 
early  now,  and  he  must  finish  what 
he  has  to  do  before  he  dies.  And 
yet  he  is  as  fUll  at  the  same  time  of 
the  discoveries  and  new  thoughts  of 
others,  and  as  eager  as  the  youngest 
student  of  nature  in  gathering  up 
firesh  threads  of  knowl^ge,.  and  in 
following  the  advances  of  the  various 


departments  of  natural  aetenee.     And 
in  so  doing  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
his  generous  mind  to  estimate  higb- 
Iv  the  labours  of  others,  to  encourage 
the  young  and   aspiring  investigator 
to  whatever  department  of  nature  he 
may  be  devoted,  and  to  aid  him  with  hia 
coansel,  his  influence,  and  his   sym- 
pathy.    Wo  found  him  congratulatiDg 
himself  on  the  possession  of  a  power 
with  which  few  really  scienti6e  men 
are   gifled — ^that  of    making    science 
popular-— of  drawing  to  himself,  and 
to  the  knowledge  ho  had  to  difTose, 
the  regard  and  attention  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  his  own  and  other 
countries,  by  a  clear  method,  and  aa 
Agreeable  and  attractive  style  in  writ- 
ing.    ^  To  make  discoveries  plain  and 
popular    is,  perhaps,  more    difficult," 
he  siud  to  us,  **than  to  mako  the  dis- 
coveries themselves.''    And  the  feel- 
ing of  the  present  time  seems  very 
much  to  run  in  sympathy  with  this 
sentiments    The  power  of  diffusing  is 
a  gift  perhaps  as  high,  and  often  far 
more  valuable  to  the  community,  than 
the  power  of  discovering,  and  it  shouM 
be    esteemed  and    honoured  accord- 
ingly.   Ho  expressed  himself  as  espe- 
cially pleased  that  no  less  tJian  four 
origmal  translations  of  one  of  his  late 
books   have  appeared  in  the  English 
tongue.    In  a  work  so  honoured  by 
publishers'  regards,  there  must  exbt 
some  rare  ana  remarkable  element  of 
popularity  which  our  scientific  writers 
would  do  well  to  study. 

Professor  Silliman,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Humboldt,  scarcely  seized  the 
most  salient  and  characteristic  points 
of  his  personal  appearance.  Fifty 
commonplace  men  have  ^benevolent 
countenances,  lively  and  simple  man- 
ners, and  persons  which  are  round 
though  not  fat."  But  look,  gentle 
reader,  at  Ihe  picture  of  the  venerable 

Xas  it  hangs  there  before  us. 
t  strikes  you  first?  Is  it  not 
that  lofty,  towering,  massive  brow, 
which  seems  all  too  large,  as  it  over- 
arches his  deep-sunk  eyes,  for  the 
dimensions  of  the  body  and  the  gene- 
ral size  of  tho  head  itself?  And  then, 
does  not  the  character  of  the  eye  ar- 
rest you — ^the  thinking,  reflecting,  ob- 
serving eye— which,  while  it  looks  at 
you  quietly  and  calmly,  seems  to  be 
leburoly  looking  into  yon,  and  reflect- 
ing at  the  same  time  upon  what  you 
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have  said  or  sog^sted  to  hia  richly 
stored  mind  ?  There  is  benevolence, 
it  is  true,  in  the  mouth,  and  something 
of  the  satisfied  consciousness  of  a  well- 
spent  life,  the  more  grateful  to  feel 
that  it  is  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged. But  there  is  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose in  the  massive  chin,  and  inoica- 
tions  of  that  rare  perseverance  which 
for  so  long  a  life  has  made  him  con- 
tinuously, and  without  ceasing,  aug- 
ment the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
his  wide  experience,  and  as  continu- 
ously strive  to  spread  it  abroad. 

The  celebrity  of  Beriin  among  Gor- 
man cities  depends  in  part  upon  its 
irehitectural  and  other  decorations,  but 
chiefly  upon^the  scientific  and  literary 
men  whom,^  during  the  last  half-een- 
tury,  it  has  been  the  pride  and  policy  of 
successive  governments  to  attach  to  its 
young  university.  Where  so  many 
nigh-schools  exist,  as  is  the  case  in  Ger- 
many, the  resort  of  students  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  residence  of  teachers 
of  greater  genius  and  wider  distinction. 
Fellowships  and  other  pecuniary  temp- 
tations do  not  invite  young  talent  to 
the  universities  there  as  with  us. 
Place  a  man  of  high  reputation  in  a 
scientific  chair  in  a  puny  university 
like  Giessen,  and  students  will  flock 
to  his  prelections.  Remove  him  to 
Beriin  or  Heidelberg,  and  all  Germany 
will  send  its  most  ardent  natures  to 
sit  at  his  feet  in  his  new  home.  The 
love  of  knowledge  carries  them  to 
college,  the  fame  of  its  professors  de- 
cides in  which  college  they  shall  enrol 
themselves.  To  the  sedulous  choice 
of  the  best  men  from  the  various 
schools  of  Germany,  and  to  CTeat  care 
in  rearing  and  fostering  the  best  of  its 
own  alumni,  the  university  of  Beriin 
owes  its  rapid  growth  in  numbers  and 
in  reputation,  and  the  city  of  Berlin 
the  agreeable  circle  of  distinguished 
philosophers,  among;  whom  the  intel- 
lectual stranger  fincb  at  once  a  ready 
welcome  and  a  great  enjoyment 

Though  Berlin  is  actually  south  of 
London,  yet  its  inland  position  gives 
it  a  winter  climate  of  much  greater 
severity.  It  derives,  also,  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  cold  north  wind 
which,  descending  from  the  frozen 
Baltic,  sweeps  across  the  flat  country 
by  which  this  sea  is  separated  from 
Berlin.  These  winds  gave  to  the  air, 
during  a  portion  of  our  stay,  the  feel- 


ing as  if  it  was  loaded  with  minute 
ksicles,  which  impinged  upon  and  stuck 
in  the  throat  as  the  breath  descended. 
The  public  statuary,  and  the  plants  in 
the  public  walks,  were  mostly  done 
up  in  straw  to  keep  them  from  injury ; 
scarcely  an  evergreen  was  anywhere 
to  be  seen,  and,  as  in  Russia,  our  com- 
mon ivy  was  cultivated  in  flowerpots, 
and  preserved  as  a  hothouse  plant. 

In  our  walks  through  the  city,  our 
attention  was  attracted  one  day  by  a 
simi-board  announcing  a  "  Cichorien 
faorique  und  eichel  caffte  handlung"—' 
a  chicory  and  acorn  coflee-manufac- 
tory.  Aa  the  latter  beverage  at  least 
was  a  novelty  to  us,  wc  entered  the 
premises  and  explored  the  rude  manu- 
factory. Attending  a  huge  revolving 
cylinder,  something  like  a  gas-retort, 
stood  one  unclean  workman,  while  on 
the  floor  at  his  feet  was  a  heap  of 
dirty  half-charred  rubbish,  which  we 
learned  was  the  roasted  chicory. 
Watching  another  machine,  from 
which  streamed  a  tiny  rivulet  of  coarse 
brown  powder,  stood  a  boy,  who,  with 
the  master,  completed  the  stafif  of  the 
establishment.  The  one  machine 
roasted  and  the  otlier  ground  the  ma* 
terials,  while  place  and  people  were  of 
the  un tidiest  kind.  We  saw  and 
bought  samples  of  both  varieties  of  so- 
called  coffee.  The  chicory,  as  the 
master  told  us  without  any  reserve, 
was  made  up  half  of  chicory  and  half  of 
turnips,  roasted  and  ground  together. 
The  latter  admixture  made  it  sweeter. 
Tlie  acorn  coffee,  made  from  acorns 
roasted  and  ground,  was  made,  he 
said,  and  sold  in  large  quantities.  It 
was  very  cheap,  was  given  especially 
to  children,  and  was  substituted  for 
coffee  in  many  public  establishments 
for  the  younpf.  This  may  be  done 
with  a  medicinal  rather  than  an  eco- 
nomical view,  as  acorn  coffee  finds  a 
place  ia  the  Prussian  and  other  Ger- 
man pharmacopoeias,  and  is  considered 
to  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the 
blood,  especially  of  scrofulous  persons. 
It  is,  however,  manufactured  and  used 
in  many  parts  of  Germany  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  adulterating  genuine  coffee, 
and  it  has  been  imported  into  this 
country  for  the  same  purpose,  chiefly 
we  believe,  from  Hamburg. 

It  is  very  interesting,  in  an  econo- 
mico-physiological  point  of  view,  to 
mark  and  trace  the  historical  changes 
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which  take  place  in  the  diet  and  beve- 
rages of  nations.  The  potato  came 
from  the  west,  and  by  diffusing  itself 
over  Europe  has  changed  the  daily 
diet,  the  yearly  agriculture,  and  the 
social  habits  of  whole  kingdoms.  Tea 
came  from  the  cast,  and  has  equally 
changed  the  drinks,  the  tastes,  the 
bodily  habits  and  cravings,  and  we 
believe  also  very  materially  the  intel- 
lectual character  and  general  mental 
and  bodily  temperament,  of  probably 
a  hundred  millions  of  men,  who  now 
consume  it  in  Europe  and  America. 
Coffee,  coming  in  litcc  manner  from  the 
east,  has  in  some  countries  of  Europe 
turned  domestic  life,  we  may  say, 
literally  out  of  doors.  The  cofTee- 
house  and  living  in  public  have  in 
France  and  elsewhere  superseded  the 
domestic  circle  and  the  quiet  amenities 
of  the  home  hearth.  And  now,  to 
succeed  and  supersede  both  coffee  and 
tea,  we  are  ourselves  in  the  west  now 
growing  and  manufacturing  chicory, 
which  in  its  turn  is  destined  mateiially 
to  alter  the  taste,  and  probably  to 
change  the  constitution^and  thus  to  af- 
fect the  mental  Imbits,  dispositions,  and 
tendencies  of  the  people  who  consume 
it  In  chemical  composition,  and  con- 
sequent physiological  action  upon  the 
system,  this  substance  differs  essen- 
tially from  tea  and  coffee,  and,  whether 
for  ffood  or  for  evil,  it  must  gradually 
produce  a  change  of  temperament 
which  we  cannot  at  present  specially 
predict, — that  is  to  say,  if  the  con- 
sumption spread  and  increase  as  it  has 
done  in  recent  years.  For,  little  com- 
paratively as  we  have  yet  heard  of 
this  plant  in  England,  the  European 
consumotion  of  chicory,  mixed  and 
unmixea,  amounts  already  to  not 
much  less  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  pounds. 

Between  Brussels  and  Berlin,  when 
seen  on  a  Sunday,  much  difference 
will  strike  the  English  traveller.  He 
is  now  in  a  Protestant  country ;  and 
though  the  bill-sticker  announces  balls 
and  concerts,  and  open  theatres  for 
the  evening,  vet  the  Sunday  mornings 
are  quiet  in  the  streets,  and  the  bustle 
of  business  or  of  holiday  pleasures 
in  no  offensive  way  -obtrudes  itself 
upon  the  attention.  The  tendency 
also,  during  the  present  reign,  is  to 
make  the  observance  of  the  day  more 
stiict  still,  though  there,  of  course,  as 


at  home,  oppoaiUon  shows  itself,  and 
diverse  opinions  prevail.  Among  the 
four  hundred  and  sixtv  thousand  in- 
habitants of  Berlm,  there  are  c<kei- 
paratively  few  Roman  Catholics.  Two 
churches  and  a  chapel  are  all  the 
places  of  public  worship  they  possess  ; 
and  hence  the  passing  to  and  fro  of 
priestly  vestments  as  we  walk  the 
streets  docs  not  strike  the  eye  here  as 
it  does  in  Brussels. 

But  at  a  time  like  this,  politics  are 
likely  to  be  talked  of  in  the  military 
capital  of  Prussia  quite  as  much  as 
either  religion  or  science.  As  to  the 
Russian  question,  three  main  things^ 
difUcult  to  reconcile,  embarrass  the 
Prussian  policy.  The  people  hate 
Russia — ^barely  tolerate  the  supposed 
sympathy  of  the  court  of  Berlin  with 
that  of  St  Petersburg — and  would  not 
suffer  the  Kin^  to  t&e  part  with  the 
Czar.  Tlien  both  court  and  people 
equally  hate  and  distrust  the  French. 
They  fear  to  be  robbed  of  their 
Rhenish  Provinces  by  a  sudden  in- 
cursion from  France  ;  and  that,  were 
Prussia  once  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  Russia,  the  occa^on  would  be 
too  favourable  for  the  French  to  re- 
sist The  life  of  Loms  Napoleon  is 
uncertain,  his  death'  would  be  followed 
by  a  revolution,  and  this  very  pro- 
bably by  war  upon  their  neighbours. 
With  England  they  would  unite,  bat 
they  cannot  cordially  do  so  with  a 
country  they  talk  of  as  fickle  and 
faithless  France.  And  as  a  third  main 
element  m  the  question  comes  the 
jealousy  of  Austria.  Berlin  and 
Vienna  watch  each  the  motions  of 
the  other.  If  the  one  were  to  commit 
itself,  the  course  of  the  other  would 
be  clear  ;  but  so  long  as  neither  feels 
that  it  can  heartilv  trust  in  Franco 
or  safely  defy  Russia,  a  union  between 
the  two  on  a  German  basis,  equally 
anti-Russian  and  anti-French,  such 
as  has  recently  been  announced, 
seems  the  only  safe  solution  possible. 
But  cool  reasoning  on  probabilities 
and  situations  b  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  Prussian  more  than  from  an 
Englishman, — less,  perhaps,  from  the 
former  than  the  latter,  since,  in  Prus- 
sia, patriotism  is  always  associated 
with  more  or  less  of  that  military 
feeling  and  ardour  with  which  a  tiiree 

} rears'  ser\'ice  in  the  army  more  or 
ess  inoculates  all;  and  still  lesis  can 
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it  be  expected  from  an  unstable  and 
wavering  Prussian  King,  whom  sym- 
pathy, more  than  duty,  bends  and 
binds. 

Among  the  items  in  Boriin  news- 
papers, which  daily  amused  us  more 
than  their  politics,  were  the  marriage 
advertisements  which  have  their  con- 
stant corner  in  the  Berliner  IrUellu 
genz  Blatt.    Here  is  a  bit  of  conceits 
*'A  man  in  his  thirtieth  year  wishes 
to  marry.     To  ladies  who   possess  a 
fortune  of  four  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars   or  upwards,  and  who  have  no 
objections  to  become  acquainted  with 
persons  of  good  character,  I  hereby 
give  the  opportunity  to  send  in  their 
addresses  to;  &c.  ^c."    Side  by  side 
with  tills  we  have — ^"An  active  and 
respectable  widow,  about  thirty  years 
of   age,  who  has  a   secure  pension, 
wishes  to  connect  herself  in  marriage 
with  a  man  of  business,  and  requests 
in  all  negociations  the  most  inviolable 
secrecy."     Addresses  to  be  sent,  &c. 
&c.    Some  of  the  ardent  male  can- 
didates for  connubial  bliss  put  forth 
the  melting  plea  that  they  want  to 
marry,  but  have  no  female  acquain- 
tances ;  whUe  the  females,  on  the  other 
hand,  urge  that  they  have  no  protec- 
tors,   and    in  these    piteous    circum- 
stances both  sexes  find  an  excuse  for 
making  their  wishes  known  through 


to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Yet  there 
are  some  so  little  experienced  in  the 
features  of  a  fair  landscape,  or  so 
patriotically  blind,  or  so  poetically 
disposed  by  nature,  as  to  see  beauties 
even  in  these  unpromising  countries, 
and  to  derive  a  pleasure  from  passixig 
throuffh  them  which  the  majority  of 
travellers  can  scarcely  appreciate. 
Madame  Pfciifcr  crossed  this  tract  of 
country  on  her  way  from  Hamburg 
through  Holstein  to  Kiel,  in  which 
route  we  also  remember  sands  and 
heaths  somewhat  less  forbidding 
than  those  which  intervene  between 
Ungemsunde  and  Stettin.jThis  matter, 
of-fact  old  lady,  who  was  aJ^eady  be- 
yond the  age  of  poetry,  thus  speaks  of 
what  f^e  saw  and  heard  as  she  glided 
alonjz— 

"The  whole  distance  of  seventy 
miles  was  passed  in  three  hours;  a 
rapid  journey,  but  agreeable  only  by 
its  rapidity.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood presents  only  widely  extended 
plains,  turf  bogs,  and  moorlands,  sandy 
places  and  heaths,  interspersed  with 
a  little  meadow  and  arable  land. 
From  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  water 
in  the  ditches  and  fields  looked  black 
as  ink."  And  then  in  the  way  of 
reflection,  she  adds — 

The  little  river  Eider  would  have 


—     s  .       .  -       passed  unnoticed  by  me,  had  not  some  of 

the  public  prints.  oiy  fellow-paasengerB  made  a  great  fe%- 

But  we  linger,  not  unnaturally  per-  ^^^  ^f  jt,  5n  the  finest  countries^  I  have 
haps,  but  somewhat  long  from  our  nar-  found  the  natives  far  less  enthusiastic 
rative,  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  The  about  what  was  really  grand  and  beauti- 
passports  are  again  vised,  however,  ful  than  they  were  here  in  praise  of  what 
and  stowed  away  in  our  safest  pocket,  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  My 
the  trumpet  sounds  anew,  and  we  are  neighbour,  a  very  agreeable  If  dy,  was 
off  to  Stettin.  Through  the  flats  and  untiring  in  her  laudation  of  her  beautiful 
^  native  land.     In  her  eyes  the  cnpplea 

wood  was  a  splendid  park,  the  waste 
moorland  an  inexhaustible  field  for  con- 
templation, and  every  trifle  a  matter  of 
real  imporUnce.  In  my  heart  I  wished 
her  joy  of  her  fervid  imagination ;  bu^ 
unfortunately,  my  colder  nature  would 
not  catch  the  infection."* 

This  region,  so  turesome  to  the  eye, 
is  yet  interostinff  to  the  student  of  Uie 
prehistoric  condition  of  this  vast  flat 

ter  of  the  land  and  lanascape  prevails  W;,,«r^^^^^^^^ 

both  east  and  west  along  the  southern  ^^^P.jfyj'/^the  m^^^^  3^ 

shores  of  the  Baltic  sea,  not  only  in  consist,  for  the  most  pari,  oi  san^ 

KVbutintheDanu'happendies  ^ot"  VrXS  ^nTs^^^ 

of  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  and  across  of  clay,  no  rocks  are  seen  tn  »i»* 


sands  and  moors  as  before,  and  oc- 
casional patches  of  pine  forest,  we 
pass  for  the  most  part  of  the  way. 
Here  and  there  a  stretch  of  poor  corn- 
land  breaks  upon  the  monotony,  and 
occauonal  undulations  of  the  surface 
confine  the  view.  But  no  home-like 
fences  divide  the  land,  nor  signs  of 
comfort  make  up  for  the  natural 
nakedness  and  repulsive  aspect  of  the 
bleak-looking  country.  This  charac- 
ter of  the  land  and  landscape  prevails 
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thousands  of  square  miles.  But 
strewed,  now  on  the  surface,  now  at 
depths  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  now 
beneath  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  sand  or 
gravel,  lie  countless  blocks  of  foreign 
stone,  of  every  size,  from  that  of  the 
fort  to  that  of  a  small  house.  These 
the  waters  of  the  once  larger  Baltic 
brought  down  ages  ago  from  the  rocky 
cliffs  of  the  Finnish  and  Bothnian 
ffulfs.  During  that  very  recent  geo- 
logical epoch  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  occupation  of  the  country 
Igr  living  races,  these  flats  of  North 
Germany  as  far  south  and  east  as  the 
mountains  of  Silesia,  were  covered  by 
the  waters  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Yearly 
over  this  sea  the  northern  ice  drifted, 
bearing  with  it  blocks  of  granite  and 
other  old  rocks  as  it  floated  south- 
ward, dropping  masses  here  and  there 
by  the  way  as  the  ice-ships  melted 
before  the  summer  sun.  But  in  greater 
numbers  they  bore  them  to  the  shores 
on  which  the  ice  flows,  stranded  and 
strewed  them  in  heaps  along  the  flanks 
of  the  ^esian  hills.  Hence  now,  when 
the  land  has  risen  above  the  sea,  the 
huge  stones  now  transported,  age  after 
age,  are  found  at  every  step,  if  not  on 
the  very  sur&ce,  yet  always  at  some 
small  depth  beneath  the  sand,  or 
gravel,  or  clay,  or  in  the  deep  peat 
which  covers  so  much  of  the  wide  area, 
and  piled  up  in  heaps  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Sileslan  mountains,  at  heights  of 
nine  hundred  or  twelve  hundred  feet, 
the  traveller  wonders  to  see  the  same 
distant-bom  strangers,  unlike  any  of 
the  living  rocks  on  which  they  rest, 
and  which  talk  intelligibly  to  the  geo- 
logist of  their  ancient  homes  in  the 
frozen  wilds  of  Scandinavia. 

Admired  b;^  the  students  of  pre- 
historic physical  geography,  these 
boulder  stones  are  prized  and  sought 
for  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  wide 
•tract  of  reckless  plains.  Though  hard 
and  intractable  beneath  the  chisel  and 
hammer,  these  hard  granitic  and  me- 
tamorphic  masses  are  the  only  durable 
building  materials  which  are  within 
.their  reach.  Hence  all  solid  construc- 
.tions  are  formed  of  them,  and  the 
houses  of  wood  generally  stand  on  a 
substratum  of  these  more  lasting 
stonea.  In  this  way  the  traveller  sees 
them  employed  in  town,  village,  and 
farm.  Palace,  fortress,  and  cottage 
are  equally  indebted  to  the  antedilu- 


vian icebergs  of  the  old-world  Baltic 
And  thus  near  the  ancient  towns,  and 
wherever  frequent  people  live,  few  of 
the  unmoved  boulders  catch  the  travel- 
ler's eye  as  he  rides  over  the  unenclosed 
plains  around  them.  But  they  oeenr 
singly,  in  groups,  and  in  rapd  snoc^- 
sion,  when  he  penetrates  to  the  less 
peopled  interior,  or  explores  the  prime- 
val forests,  or  where  railway  cuttings 
dip  deeply  into  the  drift,  or  day  beds  are 
worked  for  economical  purposes,  as 
we  see  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Beriin. 

Stettin,  well  known  to  our  Baltic 
merchants  and  shipowners,  and  famed 
among  the  fortresses  of  Germany, 
stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder-^ 
where  the  river  escaping  from  the 
long  flats  through  which  it  has  wound 
its  slow  way,  is  about  to  expand  into 
a  broad  lake.  This  lake,  called  the 
Haaf,  would  in  reality  be  a  wide  firth 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  were  it  not  that  its 
mouth  is  blocked  up  by  the  isUmds  of 
Usedom  and  Woolin,  which  leaves 
.three  channels  for  the  escape  of  the 
waters  of  the  Oder.  The  central 
channel,  called  the  Swine,  is  the  deep- 
est and  most  used ;  but  all  are  dim- 
cult  and  narrow,  and  easy  of  defence 
against  attacks  by  sea.  The  Silesian 
commerce  has  its  principal  outlet  by 
the  Oder,  which  connects  Stettin  with 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  with  Bres- 
lau.  Above  the  town  of  Stettin,  for 
the  two  or  three  last  miles,  the  river 
winds,  and  again  and  again  returns 
upon  itself,  through  the  almost  perfect 
flat — ^and  even  throws  off  several 
small  arms,  which  flow  to  the  Haaf 
through  channels  of  their  own,  before 
the  main  stream  passes  the  city.  To 
look  down  upon  these  windings  from 
the  tower  of  the  old  palace,  when  the 
bright  morning  sun  rests  upon  the 
valley,  remindSi  us  of  the  winding 
Forth,  as  it  is  seen  by  thousands 
yearly  from  the  beautiful  summits  of 
our  well-beloved  Ochil  Hills.  Be- 
yond this  distance  the  whole  valley 
on  either  side  is  hemmed  in  by  a  lofty 
natural  embankment  of  eand  and 
gravel,  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Haaf 
when  the  land  was  lower  and  its 
watere  covered  the  whole  flat  The 
embankment  which  thus  girdles  the 
valley,  and  skirts  at  a  distance  the 
river  flanks,  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  a  ridge  of  ancient  downs,  such  as 
we  see  on  our  own  sandy  shores  where 
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sea^bom  winds  blow  often  inland; 
which  hide  Flemish  towns  and  steeples 
from  the  eves  of  the  passing  sailor, 
and  which  in  Holland  occur  ftur  from 
the  modem  shores,  telling  how  widely 
in  former  times  the  sea  asserted  her 
dominion.  Through  this  amphitheatre 
of  sandy  ridges  Uie  river  forces  its 
way  into  the  nat  valley ;  and  it  is  the 
natural  strength  which  the  ridge  pos- 
sesses on  the  right  bonk  where  the 
town  now  stands  of  which  art  has 
taken  advantage  in  erectmg  the  strong 
fortifications  which  make  Stettin  the 
key  of  Pomerania.  In  the  city  itself 
there  is  not  much  to  see  even  in 
summer.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 
river  was  frozen  up,  some  inches  of 
snow  covered  the  ground,  the  people 
had  already  conmienced  the  winter 
amusements  to  which  snowy  climates 
offer  so  many  inducements,  and  a 
single  day  was  enough  to  satisfy  our 
taste  for  sight-seeing.  The  rumours 
of  war  here  as  elsewhere  were  agitat>- 
ing  the  Prussian  population.  The 
course  then  our  Government  might 
take  naturally  touched  very  nearly 
the  interests  of  a  city  which,  by  its 
commerce,  was  concerned  for  the  open- 
ness of  the  sea  to  its  ship ;  which,  as 
a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  was  liable 
to  bombardment  and  siege  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  by  land;  and 
which,  by  its  nearness  to  the  Russian 
territory,  was  so  likely  to  be  assailed 
should  war  commence.  House  pro- 
perty in  the  city  was  said  to  have 
already  fallen  much  in  value,  and 
commercial  speculation  for  the  time 
was  in  a  great  measure  paralysed. 

But  we  were  bound  for  West  Prus- 
sia. We  had  a  desire  to  see  the  man- 
ners and  manege  upon  an  old  Prussian 
barony,  where  an  ancient  schloss  still 
overlooks  lake,  field,  and  forest,  and 
a  numerous  peasantry,  though  not 
bound  like  serfs  to  the  soil  still  pay 
so  many  days  of  bodily  toil  for  the 
house  and  luid  which  they  hold  of  the 
lord.  By  the  Posen  railway,  there- 
fore, we  left  Stettin,  and  m  four  hours 
reached  Woldenburg,  whence  four 
hours  more  by  extra  post  brought  us 
to  the  village  of  Tiitz.  Here  a  wel- 
come awaited  us  from  our  fiiends  in 
the  old  place,  while  a  natural  inte- 
rest, not  unmixed  with  a  little  wonder, 
recommended  us  to  the  kind  conside- 
ration of  the  villagers.    Many  of  these 


simple  people  had  never  before  seen  a 
real  live  John  Bull,  and  could  not 
help  suspecting  a  connection  of  some 
sort  between  the  visit  of  "•  die  zwei 
Enp^lander"  and  the  rumours  of  war 
which  even  in  this  secluded  spot  were 
already  agitating  their  minds. 

The  lands  attached  to  the  old  schloss 
in  which  we  found  ourselves,  were  in 
former  times  very  extensive.  When 
there  were  Dukes  of  Brandenburg, 
the  lord  of  the  place,  it  is  said,  was 
wont  to  go  to  war  with  his  neigh- 
bours; on  one  occasion,  when  taken 
prisoner,  was  he  obliged  to  ransom 
himself  by  ceding  to  the  duke  a  large 
forest,  which  b  still  the  property  of 
the  crown.  But  the  castle  has  passed 
through  several  hands  since,  and  the 
whole  estate  now  includes  only  twenty 
thousand  acres,  worth  in  fee  about 
£30,000.  Of  these,  about  nine  thou- 
sant  are  in  forest,  chiefly  pine,  four 
thousand  in  lakes  and  bogs,  four  thou- 
sand in  arable  culture,  and  three 
thousand  rented  in  farms.  These  di- 
visions include  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  pasture  and  meadow  land,  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  forests  the  sheep 
find  food  in  summer.  The  soil  is 
generally  light  and  sandy,  with  a  bed 
of  clay  marl  at  a  greater  or  less  depth 
below.  The  custom  of  the  Prussian 
proprietors  is  to  farm  their  own  land, 
and  thus  they  have  extensive  esta- 
blishments, and  carry  on  various 
branches  of  rural  economy.  The  tim- 
ber is  felled,  and  either  sold  on  the 
spot  to  merchants  who  come  from  a 
distance  to  buy,  or  is  split  up  into 
billets  and  sent  to  the  large  towns  for 
firewood,  or,  where  a  shipping  place  is 
accessible,  is  sawn  into  balks  (balken) 
smtable  for  the  English  markets  The 
pines  are  principally  Scotch  firs  (Pinus 
sylvaticus),  and  here  and  there  at  the 
outskirts,  or  in  the  open  glades  of  the 
forest,  are  seen  magnificent  trees  of 
this  species  throwing  out  picturesque 
old  arms,  such  as  at  times  arrest  the 
^e  and  step  of  the  traveller  in  our 
Sottish  highlands.  Such  he  may  see, 
for  instance,  on  the  borders  of  Loch 
Tula,  the  straggling  relics  of  what 
were  great  forests  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers. 

The  arable  land  is  chiefly  under 
rye,  of  which  great  breadths  are  oc- 
casionally seen  without  fences  or 
diviaiona    Already  where  the  snow 
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had  melted  the  Borfaoe  of  these  170 
iieldB  was  beautifoUj  green.  The 
average  yield  seaieely  exceeds  twenty 
budiels  an  acre,  and  it  is  often  very 
mnch  less.  Were  the  labour  and 
manure  expended  upon  half  the  land, 
the  profit,  as  our  own  experience  has 
Rhown,  would  on  the  whole  be  much 
increased.  Few  root-crops  are  grown, 
and  these  only  on  the  low,  black,  and 
boggy  land.  The  manures  employed 
are  what  is  made  by  the  cattle  and 
sheep,  marl,  black  earth  (tnodex)  from 
the  peaty  bottoms,  the  pine  leaves 
which  icre  collected  in  tho  forests,  and 
are  known  under  the  name  of  wahl- 
strew  (forest  straw),  and  the  wood  and 
peaty  ashes  from  their  fires.  It  is  com- 
mon to  grow  rape  for  the  seed ;  and 
then  the  proprietor,  if  he  has  the  means, 
erects  a  crushing-mill,  uses  the  cake  for 
his  cattle,  and  sells  the  oil.  Of  rape- 
cake  it  is  usual  to  give  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  a  day  to  the  horses — ^their 
other  food  being  oats,  peas,  and  rye, 
mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  given 
three  times  a  day  with  chopped  straw 
ad  libilum.  Of  his  potatoes  the  lord 
makes  brandy,  and  feeds  his  stock  on 
the  refuse  which  remains  in  the  still. 
Thus,  he  is  a  distiller  as  well  as  an 
oil-crusher,  and  a  distillery  in  most 
parts  of  Germany  is  a  usual  append- 
age to  the  farm.  Only  very  small, 
usually  waxy,  potatoes  are  retained 
for  table  use,  the  large  and  mealy 
ones  being  given  either  to  the  pi^ps  or 
to  the  brandy-maker.  Then  the  lakes 
yield  their  share  of  revenua  They 
are  fished  in  winter,  with  nets  intro- 
duced through  holes  in  the  ice;  and 
the  take  from  the  lakes  in  this  quar- 
ter is  sent  to  the  market  of  Berlin. 
Thus  the  lord  is  a  fish-merchant  also. 
Some  proprietors,  again,  begrudge  the 
waste  of  wood  ashes  upon  the  land ; 
and  as  these  readily  melt  into  glass, 
another  way  of  adding  to  the  revenue 
is  to  build  a  glass-house.  Hence  many 
small  glass-houses  are  scattered  about 
m  the  midst  of  the  forests,  and  another 
complication  is  added  to  the  affairs  and 
the  manifold  accounts  of  the  North 
Prussian  landlord.  If  he  possess  a  bed 
of  good  mari,  he  bums  it  into  lime 
with  his  waste  timber,  and  both  sells 
and  uses  it  If  he  find  good  clay,  he 
makes  bricks  and  coarse  pottery. 
Thus  he  attompto  to  develop  every- 
thing, to  turn  everything  into  money. 


He  is  the  sole  cqiitalisi  There  U  no 
division  of  labour.  He  monopoliaea 
all  trades  and  wholesale  commeiee. 
He  has  large  concerns,  various  esta- 
blishments, numerous  servants,  intii- 
cate  accounts,  and  withal,  as  we 
Englanders  would  expect,  it  is  only 
one  man  here  and  there  who  makes 
things  yeariy  better,  and  finally  en- 
riches hunself.  Thus  the  Prussiaa 
aristocracy  are  livers  in  the  country, 
full  of  affairs,  rarely  reside  in  Beriin, 
and  at  the  most  come  for  a  month  or 
two  to  apartmento  in  a  hotel,  and  at- 
tend a  few  state  balls  and  receptions 
given  by  the  royal  family,  and  return 
again  to  their  country  habits.  Amid 
the  limited  society  of  the  unprodo^^ 
tive  sandy  plains  these  haMte  not  on- 
frequently  degenerate. 

Upon  this  estate  two  farms  were 
let  to  tenants.  We  visited  one  of 
them.  It  was  let  on  a  lease  for  fifteen 
years,  contained  2000  acres  of  corn- 
land,  and  660  of  meadow.  The  rent 
was  1800  dollars  in  money,  200  in 
kind,  and  about  600  in  taxes — in  all, 
about  2600  dollars,  or  a  dollar  (3s.) 
an  acre.  The  tenant  had  upon  it  800 
sheep,  14  cows,  18  draught-oxen,  and 
10  horses.  Twelve  families  of  la- 
bourers were  lodged  upon  the  farm, 
and  extra  labour  was  employed  as 
required.  Everything  in  the  way  of 
stock  and  implements  was  defective. 
The  sheepare  kept  under  cover  in  the 
winter.  They  are  fed  on  hay,  the 
breeding  ewes  receiving,  besides, 
ehoppea  turnips  and  carrots.  The 
sheep-houses,  both  here  and  else- 
where, we  found  to  be  warm  and 
comfortable.  The  lord  worked  his 
own  land  with  64  horses  and  76 
draught-oxen,  and  had  a  yeariy  increas- 
ing flock  of  sheep,  smountii^r  at  pre- 
sent to  4600. 

The  farm  labourers  are  but  poorly 
off.  Those  who  live  on  the  farm 
(the  hausirmen)  receive  for  the  man's 
wage  four  silver  groschen,  and  for  the 
woman's  three  silver  groschen  a-day. 
(Five  silver  groschen  make  an  Eng- 
lish sixpence.)  They  have  a  house, 
for  which  each  of  them,  the  man  and 
woman,  must  pay  two  days  a-week 
in  summer,  one  dav  and  a  ludf  in  au- 
tumn, and  half  a  day  in  the  three  first 
months  of  the  year.  They  are  allowed 
also  two  acres  of  corn-land,  and  a 
third  of  an  acre  for  a  garden.    They 
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have  postare  for  a  cow,  and  are  per* 
mitted  to  cut  the  inferior  wood  oo  the 
heath  for  fnel,  and  to  gather  the  pine- 
needles  from  the  forest  for  manure. 
Day-labourers,  not  resident  on  the 
farm,  receive  5  silver  groschen  a  dav 
—the  unhappy  sixpence  of  our  Iri^ 
peasant 

There  are  on  the  outside,  and  here 
and  there  indenting  the  large  estate, 
numerous  small  properties  of  from 
five  to  eight  acres,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  lord,  and  many  of  them  owmg 
him  still,  a  yearly  acknowledgment 
These  people,  though  in  a  sense  inde- 
pendent, yet  upon  such  land  are  ge- 
nerally poor.  They  keep  one  or  two 
horses,  or  two  cows,  to  plough  their 
light  sandy  soil,  from  three  to  thirty 
sheep,  and  a  few  pigs.  With  a  single 
horse  a  man  will  work  his  farm  of  forty 
or  fifty  acres.  Milk  is  their  principle 
diet,  and  many  never  eat  meat  once  a- 
year,  unless  it  be  a  bit  of  their  own 
home-fed  pork. 

In  this  part  of  Prussia  the  people 
are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  Most 
of  the  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 
Each  sect  has  its  own  place  of  wor- 
ship and  its  own  school  in  the  village. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  lord,  and  the  evangelical 
minister  and  the  Jewish  rabbi  must 
both  be  approved  by  him.  There  are 
six  schools  on  the  estate,  which  are 
under  government  inspection,  and  of 
which  me  salaries  of  tne  masters  are 
paid  by  the  estate.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  not  excluded  from  the  schools, 
but  each  denomination  has  here  at 
least  its  own  school.  The  sectarian 
spirit  is  very  bitter,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  ignorant  Romanists,  against 
the  evangelicals,  whose  church  had 
gone  down,  but  has  lately  been  rebuilt, 
very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
dominant  party.  Hence,  though  Pro- 
testant children  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  Romanist  school,  the  contrary 
is  never  the  case.  On  occasion  of  our 
visit,  a  CTander  display  than  usual  was 

f)t  up  by  the  priest  in  honour  of  the 
nglish  visitors  of  our  host  The 
village  SchOzerei,  sixty  strong,  marched 
up  on  the  Sunday  morning,  with  music 
and  banners,  to  escort  us  to  church. 
The  whole  population  had  turned  out 
to  see  the  strangers.  The  church  was 
crowded  to  suffocation ;  and  to  identify 
himsell  with  the  occasion,  the  priest 


got  up  a  religious  procesdon  through 
and  around  the  church.  First  went 
so  many  of  the  sharpshooters,  carrying 
their  muskets,  next  a  party  bearing 
the  Virgin  and  Child  under  a  canopy, 
then  the  Herrschaft  from  the  schloss, 
with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands, 
then  the  priest  with  the  Host  under  a 
large  canopy,  borne  by  four  men,  and 
the  procession  was  closed  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  armed  schuzer,  and  by 
men  and  women  in  great  numbers 
from  the  congregation.  Coming  out 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  it 
marched  northwards  round  the  church, 
through  six  inches  of  untrodden 
snow ;  and  when  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession again  reached  the  west  end, 
the  priest  stopped,  and  with  him  the 
people.  He  then  elevated  the  Host, 
when  down  went  men  and  women,  all 
in  adoration,  kneeling  in  the  cold  snow. 
Our  travelling  companion,  who  had 
never  assisted  at  a  Roman  Catholic 
service,  had  accompanied  the  party  to 
church,  not  knowinef  what  awaited 
him,  and  he  was  indeed  mortified 
when  he  found  himself  unintentional- 
ly, and  from  the  goodness  of  his  na- 
ture, involved  in  such  an  act  of  wor- 
ship. 

While  the  party  were  absent  at 
church,  we  walked  to  an  adjoining 
round  hill  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
the  view,  when,  m  a  thin  plantation 
which  partially  covered  it,  we  stum- 
bled upon  the  Jewish  burying-ground. 
Scattered  among  the  trees  nere  and 
there  stood  on  end  slabs  of  granite 
and  other  hard  rock  split  from  the 
boulder-stones  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken ;  and  on  the  fiat  faces  of 
these  were  graven  large,  beautifully 
clear,  deeply  cut,  Hebrew  characters, 
bearing,  no  doubt,  ihe  names  and  com- 
memorating the  virtues  of  the  dead, 
and  expressing  the  love  and  sorrow  of 
the  living.  In  this  far-off  region  the 
lonely  Hebrew  graves,  so  far  from  the 
homes  of  the  once-favoured  people, 
recalled  to  our  minds  those  distant 
days  when  the  Euphrates  saw  them 
weeping  disconsolate,  and  the  op- 
pressor, as  now  m  Poland  and  its  bor- 
ders, treating  them  with  contumely 
and  despite. 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we 
flat  down ;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  re- 
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m«mbered  Zion.  We  banned  oar  ham 
upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereoL 

**  For  there  they  that  carried  us  away 
captive  required  of  us  u  song,  and  they 
that  wasted  us^  mirth.  Sing  us  of  the 
songs  of  Zion. 

"  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord*s  song 
in  a  strange  land  I 

"  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunuine. 

"  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my 
tonffue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ; 
if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my 
chief  joy." 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  find  three 
millions  of  Jews  settled  in  this  portion 
of  Europe.  It  may  have  been  that,  in 
former  ages,  when  the  Roman  Church 
persecute  t(em  so  madly,  they  found 
greater  peace  and  safety  near  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches, 
where  the  power  of  both  was  some^ 
what  lessened;  but  certainly,  in  mo- 
dem times,  the  two  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  who  are  subjects  of  the 
Czar  might  readily  find  a  more  com- 
fortable home. 

AmoDff  other  things  which  will 
amuse  the  Englishman  in  Germany, 
and  if,  like  ourselves,  he  refreshes 
himself  at  times  with  a  cup  of  good 
tea,  may  perchance  annoy  him  occa- 
sionally, is  the  kind  of  beverage  he 
will  obtain  under  this  name.  In  the 
hotels  we  had  often  experienced  this, 
and  we  expected  to  have  our  tea  weak 
enough  in  the  schlots  also.  But  a  re- 
finement we  had  heard  of  but  never 
met,  here  presented  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  tiny  bottle  of  rum,  which  was 
handed  round  with  the  sugar  and  cream 
to  give  a  flavour  to  the  teal  This 
con&ivance  for  giving  the  tea  some 
taste  and  flavour,  so  much  less  simple, 
one  would  suppose,  than  adding  more 
of  the  pure  leaf,  is  common  in  other 
parts  of  Germany  besides  West  Prus- 
sia. Here  is  a  humorous  passage 
from  a  recent  work  of  fiction  by  a 
German  baroness,  which  illustrates 
very  graphically  the  Teutonic  notions 
about  teardrinking. 

"  At  this  moment  Walburg  exclaimed, 
*The     water     boils  1'    and    they    all 


turned  towards  the  heartlL  'How 
much  tea  shall  I  put  into  the  tea-potf 
asked  Madame  Berger,  appealing  to 
Hamilton. 

*  The  more  you  put  in  the  better  it 
will  be,'  answered  Hamilton,  without 
moving. 

'Shall  I  put  in  all  that  is  in  this 
paper  f  * 

Hamilton  nodded,  and  the  tea  was 
made. 

'  Ought  it  not  to  boil  a  little  now  f 

*  By  no  means.' 

*  Perhaps,'  said  Walbui^  *a  little 
piece  of  vaniUe  would  improve  the 
taste.' 

'  On  no  account,'  said  Hamilton. 

'The  best  thing  to  give  it  a  flarour  ia 
mm,'  observed  Madame  Berger. 

'  I  forbid  the  rum,  though  I  must  say 
the  idea  is  not  bad,'  said  Hamilton, 
laughing. 

Hildegarde  put  the  tea-pot  on  a  little 
tray,  and  left  the  kitchen  just  as  her 
stepmother  entered  it 

His  tea  was  unanimously  praised,  but 
Madame  Rosenberg  exhibited  some  na- 
tural consternation  on  hearing  that  the 
whole  contents  of  her  paper  comet,  with 
which  she  had  expected  to  regale  her 
friends  at  least  half-a-dozen  times,  had 
been  inconsiderately  emptied  at  once 
into  the  tea-pot  I 

*  It  was  no  wonder  the  tea  was  good  I 
English  tea,  indeed  I  Any  one  could 
make  tea  after  that  fashion  I  But  then, 
to  be  sure,  English  people  never 
thought  about  wnat  anything  cost 
For  her  part,  she  found  the  tea  bitter, 
and  recommended  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  rum."  On  her  producing  a  litUe 
green  botUe,  the  company  assembled 
around  her  with  their  tea-cups,  and  she 
administered  to  each  one  or  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  as  they  desired."* 

Here  our  limits  compel  us  to  stop. 
After  staying  a  few  days  at  Tutz  we 
returned  upon  our  steps,  again  saw 
our  friends  at  Berlin,  thence  came  to 
Cologne  in  one  day,  to  Ghent  the 
second,  and  to  London  the  third.  We 
fell  in  with  the  Peace  deputies  on  theor 
way  from  Petersburg,  and  divers  other 
accidents  happened  to  us  whieh  our 
most  patient  readers  will  thank  us  for 
passing  by. 


*  Tfu  InitiaUf  by  the  Baroness  Tautphoeus,  i.  205. 
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THE  NATIONAL  LIFE  OF  CHINA. 


If  it  becomes  one  to  know  some- 
thing of  those  with  whom  he  is  about 
to  be  brought  into  contact,  it  is  high 
time  ihe  rest  of  the  world  were  ac- 
quainting itself  with  that  portion  of 
the  vast  human  family  that  has  so 
lon^  segregated  itself  upon  the  plains 
of  China.  The  world  seems  to  have 
entered  agun  upon  a  migratory  era  of 
mankind,  in  which  no  longer  solitary 
individuals  are  seen  groping  their  way 
over  land  or  over  sea,  in  search  of  the 
excitement  of  adventure  or  the  plea- 
sure of  acquiring  strange  knowledge ; 
but  whole  nations  are  seen  feverous 
with  the  passion  for  emigration,  and 
throwing  off  their  surplus  swarms  to 
settle  in  the  more  favoured  places  of 
the  earth.  Ireland  is  emptying  itself 
upon  America, — England  and  Sco1>- 
land  are  peopling  Australia;  a  res1>- 
less  host,  150,000  strong,  yearly  takes 
its  march  fi'om  the  Continent,  mostly 
for  the  New  World;  while  in  America 
itself  a  similar  movement  is  ever  afoot, 
pressing  peacefully  from  east  to  west, 
but  not  seldom  dashing  covetously 
aeainst  the  crumbling  States  that  line 
the  coveted  shores  of  the  Mexican 
sea.  We  do  not  know  if  the  Old 
World  likewise,  within  its  own  bosom, 
is  not  on  the  eve  of  exhibiting  a  simi- 
lar movement  of  nations — a  heave  and 
roll  of  people  upon  people,  of  north 
upon  south — an  overflowing  of  the 
long-pent-up  barbaric  energies  of 
Muscovy  over  the  crumbling  states 
which  fringe  alike  its  European  and 
Asiatic  borders.  But  how  different 
the  impelling  motive  here,  and  how 
significant  of  the  undeveloped  state  of 
the  Russian  compared  with  the  West- 
em  world !  It  IS  the  barbaric  lust  of 
territorial  extension,  the  rude  fervour 
of  fanaticism,  the  sensual  dream  of 
luxury  to  be  captured  in  the  South ; — 
in  one  word,  it  is  the  same  spirit  that 
animated  the  hordes  of  an  Attila  or 
Gengis  Khan  that  now  spreads  its 
contagion  among  the  Russians.  They 
move,  too,  like  an  inert  mass.  There 
is  no  indiviitual  life  in  them,  that  cul- 
minating phase  of  civilization, — no 
si>ontaneona  and  self-reliant  action  in 
the  units  of  the  mass.  They  move, 
not  by  virtue  of  an  innate  and  self- 


directinsf  force,  but  are  swayed  to  and 
fro  by  Uie  will  of  their  Czar,  as  vastly 
and  unresistingly  as  the  slumbrous 
mass  of  ocean  beneath  the  influence 
of  the  moon.  They  press  southwards 
from  their  northern  homes  as  the  vast 
torpid  mass  of  the  glacier  gravitates 
from  its  cradie  in  the  snows,  crushing 
its  slow  way  down  to  the  plain,  and 
spreading  a  cold  blight  around  in  val- 
leys that  once  bore  the  vme.  The 
glacier  soon  melts  when  it  overpasses 
Uie  zone  of  cultivation;  so,  we  trust, 
will  the  power  of  Russia  when  it  strives 
to  take  hold  of  the  seats  of  civilization. 

It  is  a  fanatic  but  unholy  crusade 
that  now  enlists  the  sympathies  of  the 
Slavonic  millions ;  but  it  is  peace  and 
wisdom  that  elsewhere  foster  the 
spirit  and  guide  the  course  of  emigra- 
tion. It  b  the  effort  of  individuals  to 
better  themselves.  The  units  of  so- 
ciety are  learning  to  think  for  them- 
selves;  and  the  spread  of  peace  and 
tolerance,  and  the  triumphs  of  meoha- 
nical  invention,  are  laying  **the  world 
all  before  them  where  to  choose."  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  see  this  power  of 
reflection  and  self-reliance  spreading 
among  mankind;  for  assuredly,  wher- 
ever it  is  met  with,  it  argues  a  stage 
of  national  development  which  only 
long  centuries  of  civilization  suflSce  to 
produce.  Such  a  faculty  it  is,  fos- 
tered by  the  external  circumstances 
which  we  have  named  above,  which  is 
now  drawing  those  hermits  of  the 
world,  the  Chinese,  from  their  long 
seclusion,  and  bringing  them  into 
yearly  and  fast  increasing  contact  with 
Europeans.  Alike  in  California  and 
Australia,  in  our  West  India  colonies 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Chinamen  may  be  seen  dde  by  side 
with  the  European,  the  Negro,  and 
the  Malay;  ana  as  he  immeasurably 
transcenas  the  other  coloured  races  in 
industry  and  intelligence,  so  not  un- 
frequently  he  may  compare  with  the 
European  even  in  point  of  that  busi- 
ness-like cast  .of  intellect  which  we 
self-managing  Anglo-Saxons  so  highly 
prize. 

The  Chinese  are  coming  out  into 
foreign  lands  to  meet  us,  and  we  in 
turn  are  posting  ourselves  on  their 
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shores  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  them.  In  fact,  of  late  China 
has  been  such  a  centre  of  interest, 
that  ahnost  Qvery  power  that  has  a 
navy,  has  a  detachment  of  war-ves- 
sels cruising  off  its  shores.  ^  Great 
Britain,  America,  France,  Russia  (not 
to  speak  of  stray  vessels  from  other 
Powers),  are  regularly  represented  by 
naval  squadrons  in  its  waters;  so 
that  China,  the  oldest  and  not  least 
notable  of  existing  empires,  is  actually 
revolutionizing  and  reforming  herself 
under  the  eyes  of  the  leading  represen- 
tatives of  the  world's  civilization.  It 
is  high  time,  then,  we  repeat,  that 
Europe  should  know  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  this  vast  Power  that  is  now 
for  the  first  time  being  linked  into  the 
community  of  nations.  Every  infor- 
mation respectuig  thcu*  character  and 
customs  has  now  a  practical  and  more 
than  ordinary  value;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  wanted,  inasmuch  as  no  people 
appears  hitherto  to  have  been  more 
imperfectly  coinprehended  by  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Twelve  centuries  before 
our  era,  we  find  them,  by  indispu fable 
proof,  in  a  condition  of  advanced  civi- 
lization. Not  to  speak  of  the  larger 
items  of  civilization,  which  we  have 
discussed  on  former  occasions,  they 
were  then  in  possession  of  gold  and 
silver — ^had  money,  and  kept  accounts 
— had  silks,  dyed  in  many  colours — 
leather,  hemp,  wines,  jewels,  ivory, 
carriages,  horses,  umbrellas,  earthen- 
ware, &c. ; — they  had  a  literature, 
and  a  board  of  history;  and,  more- 
over, a  very  complete  ceremonial  of 
observances,  the  empire  being  regu- 
lated with  all  the  minute  formality  of 
a  household,  in  conformity  with  its 
household  origin.  Arrived  at  that 
condition,  thirty  centuries  ago,  the 
Chinese  are  commonly  supposed  to 
have  remained  nearly  stationary  ever 
since,  and  to  offer  at  this  day  a  living 
picture  of  the  condition  of  their  na- 
tion three  thousand  years  a^o.  We 
recently  showed,  from  the  history  of 
this  curious  people,  how  fallacious 
was  this  opinion,  alike  in  regard  to 
their  relimon  and  their  government, 
and  filled  in  with  broad  touch  the 
more  salient  features  which  have  cha- 
racterised the  material  and  intellec- 
tual career  of  the  nation  throughout 


its  forty  centuries  of  viciaeitnde.  No^ 
dispensing  with  abstract  disquisittons, 
we  desire  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
rapid  coup^cdl  of  the  national  life  of 
China,  especially  in  its  more  practical 
and  social  aspects. 

In  length  of  years  ^the  Chinese 
Empire  Ims  no  rival;  nor  b  it  easy 
to  nnd,  in  the  rest  of  the  world's  hi^ 
tory,  any  States  which  may  profit- 
ably be  paralleled  with  it  In  point 
of  extent  and  populousness,  the  only 
ancient  empire  that  can  at  all  com- 
pare with  it  is  the  Roman;  yet,  in 
almost  every  other  respect,  they  differ 
as  widely  as  it  possible  for  any  two 
States  to  do.  Rome  founded  its  em- 
pire wholly  by  the  sword,  China  nuun- 
ly  by  the  ploughshare ;  the  former  by 
daring  solaiers,  the  latter  by  plodding 
peasants.  The  conquests  of  Rome 
were  those  of  a  city  that  came  to  cast 
its  chains  over  a  world;  the  triumphs 
of  China  were  those  of  a  prolific  na- 
tion, (hat  absorbed  its  very  conquer- 
ors. The  splendid  talents  of  the  Ro- 
man generals,  the  ardour  of  the  citi- 
zens to  extend  the  republic,  the  thirst 
for  glory,  and  the  matchless  skill  and 
self-devotion  of  the  legionaries,  may 
find  nothing  equal  among  the  sons  of 
Han ;  but  these  latter  produced  heroes 
of  peace,  who  instructed  the  people  in 
industry  and  the  useful  arts,  and  in- 
creased by  their  skill  the  riches  and 
population  of  the  country.  The  former 
were  masters  in  the  art  of  destroying, 
the  latter  in  that  of  preserving  and 
multiplying  human  life.  In  China  we 
must'not  (at  least  nowadays)  look  for 
the  noble  sentiments  and  grand  actions 
which  immortalized  Greece  and  Rome. 
We  find  there  an  industrious  but 
common-minded  race,  which  strives 
stoutly  to  maintain  its  existence, 
however  its  numbers  may  multiply, 
and  which  finds  no  heart  to  sacrifice 
life  for  glory,  no  time  to  postpone 
business  for  politics.  The  rice-bearing 
plains  are  the  fields  of  their  glory,  the 
centre  of  their  hopes;  and  as  they 
trudge  forth  to  their  never-ceasing 
labours,  thus  they  sing  :-^ 

**  The  sun  comes  Ibrih,  and  we  work ; 

The  gun  goes  down,  aad  we  rest. 

We  dig  wells,  sod  we  drink ; 

We  sow  fields  snd  we  eaU 

the  Emperor^  power,  what  is  it  to  ns  ?  "  * 


*  Translation  of  a  Chinese  song. 
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The  art  of  agrienltare  is  coeval  with 
the  first  establishment  of  the  empire ; 
and  to  this  useful  employment  China 
mainly  owes  its  grandeur  and  popu- 
lousness.  The  enormous  numbers  of 
the  people  has  caused  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  be  paid  to  the  art,  and  the 
cultivation  of  much  of  the  country 
approaches  as  near  as  i>ossible  to 
garden-farming.  Some  parts  of  the 
country  are  mountainous  and  unfer- 
tile,  but  the  mater  proportion  of  it 
is  fruitful,  and  densely  studded  with 
houses.  <The  hills  and  mountain-sides 
are  terraced ;  the  rocky  fragments  are 
gathered  off  the  slopes,  and  formed 
into  retaining-walls ;  and  the  wonders 
of  Chinese  irrigation  have  never  been 
rivalled.  Upon  the  decease  of  the 
parents,  lands  are  divided  among  the 
male  children,  and,  like  all  Orientals, 
the  people  cleave  with  great  fondness 
to  tfaeu*  patrimonial  acres.  Any  one,  by 
simply  applying  to  Government,  may 
obtain  permission  to  reclaim  waste 
land ;  and  a  wise  exemption  from  all 
taxes,  until  it  becomes  productive, 
allows  the  cultivator  to  reap  a  proper 
reward  for  his  industry  and  enter- 
prise.  The  agricultural  knowledge  of 
China  cannot  vie  with  ours  in  point 
of  science ;  but  it  is  far  more  widely 
diffused.  A  uniform  system  of  culti- 
vation, the  result  of  centuries  of  ex- 
perience, is  known  to,  and  practised 
by,  every  cottar  in  the  empire;  and 
that  system  is  indubitably  unequalled 
by  that  of  any  other  nation,  unless  it 
be  our  own.  The  steeping  of  seeds, 
and  drilling  in  sowing,  are  practised, 
and  have  b^en  so  for  ages ;  they  never 
fail  to  seize  promptly  the  proper  sea- 
son and  weather  for  tiietr  farming 
operations;  they  take  every  advan- 
tage of  their  summer  time  by  the  sys- 
tem of  double-cropping;  and  in  the 
vitally  important  matters  of  manuring 
and  irrigation,  as  well  as  in  making 
the  most  of  their  land,  they  are  un- 
surpassed, perhaps  unrivalled,  by  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  al- 
ways fostered  apiculture  as  peculi- 
arly the  national  pursuit;  and  well 
has  it  repaid  the  imperial  patronage. 
In  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  all 
Europe,  and  far  more  densely  peopled 
-M^ontaining,  in  fact,  more  than  a 
third  of  the  whole  human  race — ^more 
comfortably  than  any  similar  number 


of  men  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  No 
emigration  has  until  now  issued  from 
its  shores,  and  each  new  myneni  of 
the  rapidly  augmenting  population 
has  gone  to  increase  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  State ;  while  the  in- 
vidious extremes  of  poverty  and  riches 
(that  prime  bane  of  old  States)  is 
there  unknown,  wealth  being  more 
equally  divided  than  in  any  civilised 
country.  Undisturbed  in  their  littie 
farms,  the  people  are  contented  and 
cheerful ;  and  with  comparatively  little 
commerce,  and  no  manufactures 
(viewed  as  a  distinct  employment), 
the  empire  has  continued  for  centuries 
thriving  and  unshaken  by  intestine 
commotions.  The  home  consumers 
have  maintained  in  comfort  the  home 
producers, — the  grand  opening  of  new 
markets  has  been  found  in  the  increase 
of  the  populatio;!, — the  onl  v  emigration 
has  been  to  the  hill-siae  and  the 
marsh.  The  French  historian  and 
philoaopher,  Sismondi,  maintains  that 
the  real  bone  and  muscle  of  a  nation 
is  its  agricultural  population,  and  pre- 
dicted the  coming  ruin  of  the  older 
states  of  Europe  from  the  evident  de- 
cline of  this  class  of  theb  people ;  but 
whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  his 
opinion,  no  such  state  of  matters  is 
likely  soon  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  There,  no  mil* 
lionaire  manufacturers,  with  machin- 
erv  costing  £30,000  or  £40,000,  over- 
whelm  all  competition,  and,  by  ruin- 
ing the  small  traders  who  ply  the 
shuttle  as  well  as  till  the  ground, 
draw  starving  thousands  to  Nanking 
or  Shanghae,  feeding  the  towns  to 
plethora  at  the  expense  of  the  country, 
and  accumulating  from  the  labour  of 
thousands  gigantic  fortunes  for  indi- 
viduals. The  small  farmer  rears  his 
crop  of  rice,  cotton,  or  tea,  dresses  it, 
ana  sends  it  to  market,  and  turns  it 
to  his  own  use  as  food  or  clothing; 
and  although  he  cannot  succeed  m 
laving  by  money,  it  is  only  in  periods 
ot  famine  or  inundation  that  he  ex- 
periences the  pressure  of  want 

^  There  are  few  sights  more  pleas- 
ing," says  Mr.  Fortune,  **than  a  Chi- 
nese family  in  the  interior  engaged  in 
gathering  the  leaves  of  the  tea^plant, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  of  theur  agricultural 
pursuits.  There  is  the  old  man — it 
may  be  the  grandfather,  or  even  the 
great-grandfather  — *  patriarch-like    di> 
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reding  his  deflceodants,  many  of 
whom  are  fai  their  youth  and  prime, 
while  others  are  in  then*  childhood, 
in  the  labours  of  the  field.  He  stands 
in  the  midst  of  them,  bowed  down 
with  age,  but — ^to  the  honour  of  the 
Chinese  as  a  nation — he'  is  always 
looked  up  to  bjr  all  with  pride  and 
affection,  and  his  old  age  and  grey 
hairs  are  honoured,  revered,  and 
loved."  In  the  tea-districts,  every 
cottager  or  small  farmer  has  his  own 
little  teapgarden,  the  produce  of  which 
supplies  the  wants  of  his  family,  and 
the  surplus  brings  him  in  a  few  dol- 
Iiurs,  which  procure  for  him  the  other 
necessaries  of  life.  "  When,  after  the 
labours  of  the  day  are  over,"  says  Mr. 
Fortune,  "  they  return  to  their  humble 
and  happy  homes,  their  fare  consists 
chiefly  of  rice,  fish  [with  which  their 
rivers  and  lakes  abound],  and  vege- 
tables, which  they  enjoy  with  great 
zest,  and  are  happy  and  contented. 
I  really  believe  that  there  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  worid  where  the  agricultu- 
ral population  are  better  off  than  they 
are  in  the  north  of  China.  Labour 
with  them  is  pleasure,  for  its  fruits 
are  eaten  by  themselves,  and  the  rod 
of  the  oppressor  is  unfelt  and  un- 
known. .  .  .  For  a  few  catih  (1000 
or  1200  cash  =  1  dollar)  a  Chinese 
can  dine  in  a  sumptuous  manner  upon 
his  rice,  fish,  vegetables,  and  tea; 
and  I  fully  believe  that  in  no  country 
in  the  world  is  there  less  real  misery 
and  want  than  in  China.  The  very 
beffgars  seem  a  kind  of  jolly  crew, 
and  are  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants." 

Commerce  is  discouraged  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  jealousy  of  strangers; 
but  it  is  a  pursuit  so  congenial  to  the 
national  spirit  that  no  exertions  could 
succeed  in  putting  it  down.  Wher- 
ever money  can  be  made,  a  Chinaman 
will  brave  dangers  to  gain  it,  and  will 
fear  neither  the  jungles  and  marshes 
of  his  southern  frontier,  nor  the  in- 
hospitable deserts  of  the  north  and 
west  For  a  thousand  years  and 
more,  thev^have  trafficked  with  the 
isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
for  nearly  twice  that  time  their  silks 
have  found  then-  way  into  Europe. 
Nevertheless,  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  the  country  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  unskilfulness  of  the  Chinese 


in  maritime  enterprise  on  the  othar, 
oppose  great  obstacles  to  their  prose- 
cution of  external  commerce,  so  that 
the  carrying-trade  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  jour- 
ney across  the  inhospitable  steppes 
of  Mongolia  to  the  nations  of  the 
west,  or  over  the  almost  insormount;- 
able  Himalayas  to  those  of  the  south, 
is  attended  by  too  much  risk  and  ex- 
pense, in  the  present  state  of  the 
roads,  to  be  prosecuted  extensively; 
but  the  Chinese  eagerly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  marts  opened  in  recent 
times  by  the  Russian  traders,  and 
throng  with  their  silks  and  tea  to  the 
grand  fairs  at  Maimatschin.  Thia 
overland  conmierce  with  Russia  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  by  a  treaty  which  stipulated 
for  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  traffic^ 
and  by  virtue  of  which  caravans  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  (xovemment 
and  individual  traders  used  to  visit 
Peking;  but  the  Muscovites  exhi- 
Uted  so  much  of  their  native  habits 
of  'Mrinking  and  roystering,"  that 
after  trying  3ie  patience  of  the  Celes- 
tials for  Uiree-and-thirty  years,  they 
were  wholly  excluded.  After  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  intercourse,  how- 
ever, a  renewal  of  negotiations  took 
place,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
only  Government  caravans  should  pro- 
ceed to  Poking,  and  Kiachta  (distant 
four  thousand  miles  from  Moscow,  one 
thousand  from  Peking,  and  close  to 
the  Chinese  frontier  town  of  Maimat- 
schin) was  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  private  traders.  This  market, 
which  has  now  risen  to  much  impor- 
tance, is  most  resorted  to  in  winter. 
To  the  chief  Russian  mercliants  the 
trade  is  a  species  of  monopoly,  and  a 
most  thriving  one,— some  of  them 
being  millionaires^  and  living  in  the 
most  sumptuous  stvle,  the  ^  merchant 
princes"  of  the  wilderness.  *^At  the 
present  day,"  says  the  Hambwg 
BorsenhaUe  of  20th  July  last,  "the  , 
wholesale  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
Russian  merchants  and  commercial 
companies,  while  the  retail  trade  is 
earned  on  by  the  Siberian  tribe  of 
Burglaetes.  The  wholesale  trade  takes 
place  only  twice  a-year,  and  is  a  com- 
plete interchange  of  goods,  of  whidi 
black  tea  forms  the  staple,  and  can- 
not be  replaced  bv  any  other  article. 
This  tea  is  brought  to  Kiachta  from 
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the  northern  proyinces  of  China,  and 
is  very  superior  to  that  exported  by 
the  English  and  Duteh  from  the 
southern  provinces.  The  green  tea 
which  comes  to  the  market  is  con* 
snmed  by  the  Kalmucks,  Tartars, 
and  Siberians.  The  duty  on  tea  yields 
an  annual  revenue  of  twelve  to  nfleen 
silver  roubles,  which  is  the  sole  ad- 
vantage the  Chinese  claim  from  this 
important  article  of  commerce.  The 
Chinese  will  take  nothing  but  cloth  in 
return ;  and  thus  the  consumers  of  tea 
are  the  persons  who  are  the  cloth- 
manufacturers.  The  Russians  them- 
selves derive  no  pecuniary  advantage 
fh)m  this  trade.  They  might  make 
some  profits,  and  the  consumers  pay 
less  for  their  teas,  if  the  trade  were 
not  monopolized ;  and  if  the  tea  might 
be  exported  from  St  Petersburg  to 
Odessa  on  pa3rment  of  a  moderate 
duty,  the  northern  provinces  of  China 
would  be  obliged  to  lower  the  price 
of  their  tea,  for  which  they  have  no 
other  outlet." 

Although  fine  Art  has  made  little 
procreas,  and  is  little  prized,  great 
woras,  in  which  genius  is  joinra  to 
atUity,  are  to  be  met  with  in  China 
on  a  larger  scale  than  anywhere  else. 
Such  a  work  is  the  Great  Wall,  raised 
by  the  first  emperor  to  repel  the  in- 
roads of  the  Nomades,  and  which 
guards  the  northern  frontier  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  hundred  .mOes,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  to  East- 
em  Tartary.  It  is  carried  over  the 
highest  hills,  descends  into  the  deep- 
est valleys,  crosses  upon  arches  over 
rivers,  and  at  important  passes  is 
doubled; — ^being,  in  fact,  by  far  the 
largest  structure  that  human  labour 
ever  raised.  A  work  more  extra- 
ordinary still  is  the  Imperial  Canal. 
The  Mongol  emperor,  Kublai  Khan, 
who  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at 
Peking,  constructed  (or  rather  com- 
pleted) the  canal,  in  order  to  remedy 
>  the  sterility  of  the  plain  in  which  that 
dty  stancis.  From  the  vicinity  of 
Peking,  it  extends  southwards  for  a 
distance  of  six  hundred  geographi- 
cal miles,  — now  tunnellea  through 
heights,  now  carried  through  lakes 
and  over  marshes  and  low  grounds 
by  means  of  stupendous  embank- 
ments,— and  exhibiting  not  merely 
a  gigantic  effort  of  labour,  but  sound 
practical  skill  on  the  part  of  its  con- 


structors, in  availing  themselves  of 
every  advantage  that  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Rivers  feed  it,  and  ships  of  good  size 
spread  their  sails  on  its  bosom.  It  is 
along  this  watery  highway  that  the 
chief  supplies  are  brought  for  the  im- 
mense population  of  the  capital ;  and 
another  great  merit  of  (he  work  is, 
that  it  acta  at  once  as  an  irrigator  and 
as  a  drain  to  the  country  through 
which  it  fiows,  from  Tientsin  to  the 
Yang-tse-keang ;  for  while  at  some 
parts  fertilising  the  sterile  soil  by  dif- 
fusing its  waters,  at  others,  being  car- 
ried along  the  lowest  levels,  and  com- 
municating with  the  neighbouring 
tracts  by  flood-gates,  it  renders  avail- 
able for  agriculture  much  land  that 
would  otherwise  be  a  useless  swamp. 
Education  in  China,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  directed  almost  exclusively  to 
the  inculcation  of  moral  and  constitu- 
tional principles ;  and  with  such  good 
effect,  that  nowhere  in  the  East  are 
the  social  relations  so  well  understood 
and  preserved.  Class  has  never  risen 
a^nst  class,  and  the  religious  apathy 
of  the  people  has  prevented  any  war 
of  creeds.  This  social  harmony  has 
had  the  best  effects  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  by  rendering  an  iron 
rule  unnecessary  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  However  absolute  the 
administration  may  be,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  live  quietly  and  hap- 
pily, enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry. The  legislation  is  disfigured 
by  an  excessively  minute  attention  to 
trifles, — an  unavoidable  result  of  the 
system  of  regulating  the  mind  of  the 
people  through  the  agency  of  external 
observances;  but  the  code  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  clear  and  concise  series  of 
enactments,  savourinff  throughout  of 
practical  judgment  ana  European  good 
sense ;  and  if  not  always  conformable 
to  our  liberal  notions  of  legislation, 
in  general  approaching  them  more 
nearly  than  the  codes  of  most  other 
nations.  The  laws  are  more  general- 
ly known  and  equally  administered 
than  in  the  other  states  of  Asia,^ 
wealth,  comfort,  and  cheerful  in^ 
dustry  more  equally  diffused;  and 
Mr.  Ellis  pronounces  the  Celestial 
Empire  superior  to  them  all  in  the 
arts  of  government  and  the  general 
aspect  of  society.  Sir  George  Staun* 
ton  says  that  the  condition  of  tfa« 
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people  is  ^wholly  inconsiBtent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  a  very  bad  govern- 
ment or  a  very  vicious  state  of  so- 
ciety," and  conceived  that  he  could 
trace  almost  everywhere  the  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  an  industrious,  thriv- 
ing, and  contented  people.  But  we 
may  go  further  than  this,  and  fully 
concur  with  Mr.  Davis  that  **  there  is  a 
business-like  character  about  the  Chi- 
nese, which  assimilates  them  in  a 
striking  degree  to  the  most  intelligent 
nations  of  the  West ;  and  there  is  less 
difference  [in  this  respect?]  between 
them  and  the  British,  French,  and 
Americans,  than  between  these  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
whose  proneness  to  stolid  bigotry  and 
Oriental  laziness  was  perhaps  in  part 
unbibed  from  the  Arabs." 

In  regard  to  slaves,  the  code  metes 
out  less  equal  justice ;  but  a  like  one- 
sidedness  has  defaced  the  legislation 
of  every  country — and  slaverv,  as  it 
exists  in  China,  is  infinitely  milder  than 
anywhere  else  either  in  the  East  or 
West  It  is  not  superior  humanity 
and  generosity  whid;^  occasions  this 
difference:  it  results  from  the  social 
condition  of  the  nation.  Slavery  is 
the  apprenticeship  which,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  uncivilised  man  has  had 
to  undergo  in  all  countries  before  he 
becomes  capable  of  sustained  industry 
and  self-government  In  this  state  he 
falls  under  the  power  of  his  more 
civilised  fellows,  and  obtains  food 
and  protection  in  exchange  for  free- 
dom; and  it  is  only  when  he  has 
raised  himself  above  the  indolence 
and  improvidence  of  savage  life  that 
liberty  becomes  beneficial  even  for 
himself.  Resembling  the  western  half 
of  Eivope,  the  whole  Chinese  nation 
is  industrious,  and  has  acquired  that 
relish  for  the  artificial  wants  of  civi- 
lised life  which  tends  so  greatly 
to  man's  elevation,  and  which  is  so 
little  felt  elsewhere  (save  in  some 
of  the  highest  classes)  in  the  regions 
of  the  &st  and  South.  No  poUtical 
or  social  distinctions  of  rank  or  caste 
exist  in  China,  and  education  is  pro- 
vided by  the  State  for  all  classes.  On 
these  accounts  there  is  no  servile  doss ; 
and  those  who  have  lost  or  bartered 
their  freedom  resemble  their  masters 
in  everything  but  wealth,  and  are 
treated  rather  as  animals  than  as 
serfs.    Slavery  exists  in  China  not  as 


a  relic  of  barbarism,  nor  from  the  pre- 
valence of  caste  or  the  absenee  of  in- 
dustry, but  simply,  it  would  i^ipear  as 
the  effect  of  a  redundant  popfdation : 
it  is  a  man's  hist  shift  for  empioymenU 

We  can  give  a  most  pleasing  anec- 
dote in  connection  with  this  point, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Jtua 
Bode  newspaper,  published  at  Batavia, 
where  there  is  a  large  Chinese  popula- 
tion— which  shows  at  once  the  good 
feeling  of  the  Chinese  in  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  objects  of  slavery,  and  the 
remarkable  industry  and  self-relying 
spirit  of  the  slaves  themselves.  In  giv- 
ing an  account  of  a  sale  of  slaves  at  the 
Chinese  camp,  it  says: — ^The  slaves^ 
who  were  twelve  in  number,  having 
been  placed  upon  the  table  of  exposi- 
tion, arranged  in  four  lots,  rattled  some 
money  in  Uieir  hands,  and  addressed  a 
few  words,  timidly  and  in  low  tones* 
to  the  assembly.  A  person  who  acted 
as  their  agent  here  stepped  forward, 
and  stated  that  his  clients,  having 
accumulated  by  long  and  painful  la- 
bours some  small  savings,  solicited 
the  favour  of  being  allowed  to  make 
a  biiding  for  the  purchase  of  their 
own  persons.  No  opposition  waa 
offered ;  and  the  first  lot  of  three,  be- 
ing put  up  to  auction,  made  an  offer, 
through  their  agent,  of  forty  francs. 
No  advance  being  made  on  this  sum, 
the  slaves  were  knocked  down  to 
themselves.  The  next  lot,  encouraged 
by  their  predecessors'  success,  offered 
only  twenty-four  francs  for  them- 
selves. The  public  preserved  the 
same  silence,  and  they  likewise  be- 
came their  own  purchasers.  The  third 
lot  took  the  hint,  and  were  even  more 
fortunate,  picking  themselves  up,  a 
decided  bargsun,  for  the  modest  sum 
of  ten  francs !  The  Java  Bode  rightly 
sees  in  these  facts  signs  of  a  great 
advance  in  civilisation  among  the 
Chinese,  who  constituted  (he  great 
majority  of  the  persons  present 

Superficial  writers  on  China  judge  # 
of  the  whole  nation  by  what  thev  see 
of  the  population  at  danton ;  and  are 
profuse  m  their  charges  of  lyin^, 
treachery,  and  inhumanity,— as  if  it 
were  even  possible  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  human  beings  to 
bo  nothing  but  one  black  mass  of 
moral  deformity !  The  monstrousnesa 
of  the  idea  ought  to  have  been  its 
own  refutation.    Such  writers  might 
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as  well  condude  that  the  whole  abyss 
of  ocean  is  a  turbid  mass,  because  its 
flinging  waves  are  "  gross  with  sand." 
In  tratfa,  their  conclusions  are  as  un- 
just as  if  one  were  to  judge  of  oar  own 
nation  solely  by  the  doings  of  the 
wreckers  of  Cornwall  or  the  mob  of 
London.  For  the  inhabitants  of  Can- 
ton are  termed  the  *'  Southern  boors" 
by  their  own  countr3^6n ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  stated  of  the  people  of  Fo- 
kien  and  the  southern  coasts  of  China, 
with  whom  lUone  foreigners  come  in 
contact,  that  they  are  all  more  or  less 
addicted  to  piracy  and  smuggling,  and 
have  adopted  the  nefarious  habits 
which  commerce  invariably  engenders 
when  carried  on  between  nations  who 
despise,  and  whose  only  desire  is  to 
overreach  one  another.  The  inade- 
quacy of  the  ordinary  data  fot  judg- 
ing of  Chinese  character  is  at  once 
perceived  by  the  few  travellers  who 
have  got  glimpses  of  the  interior,  or 
of  &ose  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  manners  of  the  people  are  unalter- 
ed by  contact  with  foreigners.  We 
have  already  quoted  Mr.  Fortunes 
pleasing  picture  of  cottar-life  in  the 
mterior,  and  on  the  general  question 
he  says : — '^  The  natives  of  the  south- 
em  towns  and  all  along  the  coast,  at 
least  as  far  north  as  Chekiang,  richly 
deserve  tlie  bad  character  which  every 
one  gives  them  ;  being  remarkable  for 
their  hatred  to  foreigners  and  conceit- 
ed notions  of  their  own  importance, 
besides  abounding  in  characters  of  the 
very  worst  description,  who  are  no- 
thing else  than  Uiieves  and  pirates. 
But  the  character  of  the  Chinese  as  a 
nation  must  not  suffer  from  a  partial 
view  of  this  kind ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
collected, that  in  every  country,  the 
most  lawless  characters  are  amongst 
those  who  inhabit  seaport  towns,  and 
who  come  in  contact  with  natives  of 
other  countries ;  and  unfortunately 
we  must  confess  that  European  na- 
-  tions  have  contributed  theu*  share  to 
make  these  people  what  they  are.  In 
the  north  of  China,  and  more  particu- 
larly inland,  the  natives  are  entirely 
different  There  are,  doubtless,  bad 
characters  and  thieves  amongst  them 
too:,  but  generally  the  traveller  is 
not  exposed  to  insmt ;  and  the  natives 
are  quiet,  civil,  and  obliging."  Lord 
Jocelyn,  who  was  with  our  fleet  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  and  who  landed  on 


various  points  of  the  coast,  states,  as 
the  experience  of  his  rambles  among 
the  villagers,  that  a  kind  word  to  a 
child,  or  any  little  notice  taken  of  the 
young,  will  at  once  ingratiate  a 
stranger  with  this  humane  and  simple- 
minded  people.  Mr.  Abel,  also,  (one  of 
Lord  Amherst's  retinue)  in  like  manner 
testifies  to  the  simple  kindness  of  the 
country-people.  The  nation  at  large 
(thanks  to  their  education)  are  re- 
markable for  the  virtues  of  sobriety 
and  filial  reverence, — instances  of  noble 
generosity  in  individuals  are  said  not 
to  be  infrequent, — and  we  may  add 
that  no  people  in  the  world,  unless  it 
be  the  French,  are  so  ready  to  take 
notice  of  and  applaud  the  casual  ut- 
terance of  noble  sentiments.  In  fine, 
Mr.  La^  says,  that  '^  no  man  can  deny 
the  Chinese  the  honourable  character 
of  being  good  subjects, — ^though,  from 
the  venality  of  their  maoristrates  in 
general,  they  must  often  bo  exposed 
to  many  kinds  of  usage  that  tempt 
them  to  throw  off  allegiance."  And 
be  attributes  their  ste^y  obedience 
to  constituted  authority,  no^  to  a 
tameness  of  disposition  that  disposes 
a  man  to  take  kicks  without  feeling 
the  gall  of  mdignation,  but  to  *'  an 
habitual  sentiment  of  respect  and  a 
share  of  sterling  ffood-sense,  that  lead 
him  to  see  and  choose  what  is  really 
best  for  his  own  interest." 

We  have  said  that  there  are  no  se- 
parate castes  among  the  Chinese ;  but 
one  of  the  most  curious  features  that 
strikes  a  stranger  in  their  social  life, 
is  the  divbion  of  the  people  into  clans, 
somewhat  resembling  the  clanships  of 
the  Scottish  Highlanders.  Tliere  are 
altogether  about  454  of  these  clans, 
each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  surname ; 
but  no  jealous  line  of  demarcation  is 
allowed  to  be  kept  up  between  these 
different  septs  (some  of  whom  number 
a  million  of  souls),  for,  by  a  wise 
though  somewhat  stringent  provision, 
every  man  is  required  to  seek  a  bride 
in  a  different  clan  from  his  own, — ^thus 
acquuing  two  surnames.  These  clans 
are  results  of  the  Patriarchal  or  Family 
system,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
whole  political  and  social  arrangements 
in  China.  This  system  may  seem 
a  very  narrow  and  illiberal  one  to  us 
enlightened  Westerns,  and  especially 
to  our  Transatlantic  brethren,  among 
whom  the  fifth  commandment  is  but 
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little  regarded  ;  but  its  inflaence  upon 
the  social  relations  in  China  has  h^en 
unquestionably  good.  A  Chinese 
father  is  a  little  emperor  in  his  own 
household;  he  is  held  responsible  in 
some  degree  for  their  conduct^  and  is 
invested  with  unlimited  power  over 
them,  so  that  even  the  punishment  of 
death  is  hardly  beyond  his  prerogative. 
Yet  abuses  of  power  are  at  least  as 
rare  there  as  here,  "I  have  reason 
to  believe,"  says  Mr.  Lay,  **  that  the 
sway  exercised  by  Chinese  parents  is 
seldom  burdensome,  and  that  their 
will  and  pleasure  are  enforced,  for  the 
most  part  with  great  mildness."  And 
if  we  seek  to  judge  of  the  system  by 
its  fruits  at  large,  we  find  that  the 
duties  of  mutual  love  and  mutual  help 
are  fully  recognised,  as  incumbent  up- 
on  all  who  are  within  the  circle  of 
blood  or  affinity;  while  the  hilarities 
of  family-feasts,  or  the  sorrows  of 
family-mourning,  are  entered  into 
with  a  keenness  of  relish,  or  an  acute- 
ness  of  feeling,  which  leaves  the  Chinese 
perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  world. 
"  Fear  God"  is  a  precept  of  which  the 
modem  Chinese  know  little  or  no- 
thing ;  but  "  Love,  honour,  and  obey 
your  parents,"  is  the  fundamental 
commandment  of  their  moral  system, 
— and  to  say  or  do  anything  against 
it^  is  as  shocking  and  disgusting  to 
their  feelings  as  blasphemy  to  those 
of  a  Christian.  "  The  practice  of  in- 
fanticide," says  Mr.  Meadows,  speak- 
ing of  Canton,  "exists  here,  as  the 
bodies  of  infants  floating  occasionally 
on  the  river  sufficiently  prove  ;  but  it 
may  bo  fairly  doubtedf  whether  there 
is  much  more  of  it  than  in  England," 
where  the  crime*  is  punished  with 
death,  and  where,  of  course,  every 
means  is  taken  to  conceal  it ;  "and  often 
having  remarked  instances  of  deformed 
female  children  being  treated  with  con- 
stant and  evident  affection  by  their  pa- 
rents, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  when 
infants  are  put  to  death,  it  is  solely 
because  their  parents  are  altogether 
unable  to  support  them."  And  Mr, 
Lay  says,  that  the  rare  occurrence  of 
dead  bodies  of  children  being  found 
in  the  Canton  river,  "proves  that, 
among  a  swarming  population  of  in- 
digent people,  such  deeds  are  none  of 
their  customary  doings." 

The  Chinese  are  a  cheerful  light- 
hearted  race,  well    trained  to  social 


duties,  and  with  no  proclivity  to  tlie 
melancholy  of  the  southeni  nations  of 
Europe,  or  to  the  John-Bali  tendeacj 
towards  reserve  and  isolation.     Sodal 
feeling— or  good-humour,  miidneaB  of 
disposition,  and  a  good-natured  pro- 
pensity to    share    in  the  mirth  and 
hilarity  of  others,  are  seen  wherever 
one  meets  with  a  company  of  Chineae. 
To  live  in  society  is  a  Chinaman's 
meat  and  drink.     Li  a  company  of  his 
fellows  he  is  something, — by  hinuH^ 
nothing.    Men  of  study  and  retire- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  China,  bat 
by  far  the  greater  number  seem  to 
have  their  hearts  set  upon  soda!  de- 
lights and  the   celebration  of  pablic 
festivity.    And  what  most  strikes  the 
spectator  at  such  meetings  is,  the  n- 
i^ped  which  every  one  is  so  anxious  to 
pay  to  all  around  him, — (anotlier  point 
in  which  the  Chinese  nation  is  most 
nearly    paralleled    by    the    French). 
Nor  are    such    attentions  the  frigid 
offspring  of  mere  formality.     **  Apart 
from  business,"  says  Mr.  Lay,  **  the 
intercourse  of  natives  m  China  is  made 
up  of  little  acts  of  homage.    The  rales 
of  relative  duty  command  an  indivi- 
dual to  regard  a  neighbour  as  an  dder 
brother,  and  thence  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect   belonging    to  such    elderdup. 
These  displays  of  veneration  are  not 
occasioned,  then,  by  dread  or  hope  of 
gain,  but  are  the  spontaneous  results 
of  a  property  essential  to  the    diar- 
acter  of  the  people,"  and  strongly  de- 
veloped by  their  domestic  training  and 
the  teaching  of  their  schools.   In  walk- 
ing abroad,  for  instance,  the  stranger 
may  wonder  what  two  gentlemen  can 
have   so   suddenly  found  to  dispate 
about;    but  he  soon  perceives  that 
each  of  them  is  severally  refusing  to 
advance  a  step  until  the  other  has  set 
the  example,  and    consented    to   go 
ahead! 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  most  of  the  loftier  quali- 
ties of  our  nature  seem  to  be  deficient 
among  the  Chinese.  The  feeling  of 
patriotism,  at  least  nowadays,  is  al- 
most unknown,  —  partly,  it  may  be, 
owing  to  the  inmiense  size  of  the  em- 
pi  re,  and  the  imperfect  intercomse 
kept  up  between  the  several  provinces. 
Loyalty,  as  we  understand  the  feel- 
ing, appareutiy  never  at  any  time  had 
much  hold  upon  the  Chinese  mind. 
Reason,  rather  than  emotion,  is  the 
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prominent  feature  of  their  mental  eon- 
Btitution ;  and  althongfa  they  have  at 
all  times  entertained  a  profound  re- 
gard for  their  sovereign,  that  regard 
had  reference  to  the  office,  not  the 
man,  and  is  quite  different  from  that 
chivalrous  devotion  to  the  monarch's 
person  which  plays  so  prominent  a 
port  in  the  history  of  European  strug- 
gles.  Self-denial  and  self-devotion, 
in  fact — that  fundamental  basis  of  the 
noblest  of  human  virtues — rare  every- 
where, is  very  rare  in  China.  Even 
peace  has  its  disadvantages.  Virtues, 
like  talents,  require  congenial  circum- 
stances to  develop  them;  and  pro- 
bably the  long  reign  of  public  tran- 
quillity in  China — where  for  nine  cen- 
turies it  has  hardly  been  broken  save 
at  intervals  of  two  hundred  years — 
has  helped  to  numb  the  courageous 
and  masculine  sentiment  of  self-devo- 
tion, and  allowed  the  national  mind 
to  *^  settle  on  its  lees."  Pleasure, 
monev,  sensuality^ — ^these  are  now 
the  objects  that  most  greatly  engross 
a  Chinese.  "  The  Chinese,"  says  Mr. 
Lay,  are  lovers  of  pleasure  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least  They  study 
ease  and  comfort  in  a  way  that  leaves 
them,  as  a  nation,  without  a  rival  in 
the  art  of  ministering  to  sensual  gra- 
tification." This  proneness  to  sensual 
indulgence  is  unhappily  increased  by 
the  narrow  spirit  in  which  certain 
portions  of  their  legislation  are  con- 
ceived,— ^the  rich  not  being  allowed 
to  expend  their  superfluous  wealth  in 
the  erection  of  elegant  mansions,  (that 
being  looked  upon  as  a  misdirection  of 
money  from  more  useful  purposes); 
nor  4are  they  indulge  in  much  public 
munificence,  lest  Uiey  attract  the 
covetous  eyes  of  the  generally  ex- 
tortionate and  unscrupulons  manda- 
rins. *'A  Chinese,"  says  Mr.  Lay, 
'Ms  licentious  in  the  general  turn  of 
his  ideas,  and  makes  a  public  display 
of  those  forbidden  pleasures  which  in 
manv  countries  are  somewhat  screened 
amidst  the  shades  of  retirement.  The 
floating  abodes  for  ladies  of  pleasure 
are  generally  of  the  gayest  kind,  and 
are  consequently  the  first  thing  to 
attract  the  traveller's  attention  as  he 
draws  near  the  provincial  city  of  Can- 
ton." The  auri  sacra  fames  is  not 
less  strong  in  the  breast  of  a  Celestial. 
^  At  a  very  early  age,"  sajrs  Mr.  Lay, 
**the  love  of  money  is  implanted  m 


his  nature:  indeed,  one  of  the  first 
lessons  a  mother  teaches  a  child  is  to 
hold  out  its  hand  for  a  bit  of  coin." 
Money,  says  Gutzlaff,  is  the  idol  of 
the  Chinese.  '^  It  b  the  national  spirit, 
the  public  sentiment,  the  chief  good 
of  high  and  low," — the  higher  classes 
being  as  eager  to  obtain  it  in  order  to 
gratSy  their  sensual  inclinations,  as  the 
poor  to  procure  food. 

To  call  a  man  a  liar  is,  in  England, 
and  in  the  European  world  generally, 
the  surest  way  to  provoke  anger ;  but 
such  an  epithet  has  but  little  weight 
attached  to  it  in  China.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  »*  white  lies^' 
have  there  a  recognised  and  reputable 
existence  not  openly  accorded  to  them 
elsewhere.  In  the  eyes  of  a  Chinese, 
as  in  the  code  of  the  Jesuits,  a  He  in 
itself  is  not  absolutely  criminal,  and 
it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  very 
meritorious.  According  to  Confucius, 
a  lie  told  by  a  child  to  benefit  a 
parent  is  deserving  of  praise ;  and  a 
Jeannie  Deans,  or  the  stern  old  father 
in  Mr.  Warren's  iVbw  anJ  T^  so 
far  from  being  held  models  of  religion, 
would  be  regaitied,  the  one  as  a  stub- 
bom  fanatic,  and  the  other  as  the 
most  heartless  and  unnatural  of  pa- 
rents. But  another,  and,  we  sus- 
pects, a  much  more  powerful  cause  of 
this  want  of  veracity  among  the 
Chinese,  is  their  system  of  govern- 
ment Here,  as  tiiroughout  Asia 
generally,  Despotism-— or  in  other 
words,  an  Executive  power  from 
which  there  is  no  proper  appeal- 
generates  mendacity  in  the  people, 
as  their  sole  refuge  from  irresponsible 
Power.  Daplicity  is  the  resource  to 
which  Weaknee^  naturally  betakes 
itself;  and  it  is  universally  adopted 
wherever  the  decrees  of  Government 
officials  are  felt  to  be  unjust  as  well 
as  unappealable.  Everywhere  the 
result  is  the  same ;  and  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respecta,  a  perfect  par- 
allel might  be  drawn  between  those 
two  vastest  empires  of  modem  times, 
the  Chinese  and  the  Russian.  In  the 
hitter  empire  as  in  the  former,  the 
vastness  of  the  country,  and  conse- 
quent impossibility  of  an  efficient  sur- 
veillance over  the  host  of  officials, 
joined  to  the  absence  of  municipal 
institutions  and  a  free  press  to  act  as 
checks  upon  local  tyranny,  render  it 
most  difficult  to   detect   or   repress 
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abases  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  officers.  And  the  conse- 
quence in  both  countries  may  be  told 
in  the  words  of  Alison,  applied  to 
Russia: — **So  nniversal  is  the  dread 
of  authority,  that  it  has  moulded  the 
national  character.  Dissimulation  is 
universal;  and  like  the  Greeks  under 
the  Mussulman  yoke,  the  Russians 
have  become  perfect  adepts  in  all  the 
arts  by  which  talent  eludes  the  force 
of  authority,  and  astuteness  escapes 
the  discoveries  of  power."  And  we 
suspect  we  ought  to  add,  in  justice  to 
the  Chinese,  that  this  disposition  has 
been  impressed  upon  them,  as  upon 
the  Russians,  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Tartar  hordes,  which  in  both  countries 
reduced  the  native  race  to  subjection 
for  three  long  centuries. 

In  China,  however,  the  domination 
of  the  Tartars  has  never  been  in  any 
degree  so  complete  as  it  was  in  Rus- 
sia ;  and  even  among  the  maritime  po- 
pulation, with  whom  foreigners  are 
brought  most  in  contact,  and  among 
whom  lying  is  probablv  most  prevalent, 
there  exists  a  check  which  is  found  suf- 
ficient for  the  transaction  of  all  matters 
of  ordinary  importance.  Every  great, 
busy,  ancf  closely-connected  society 
(which  Russia  is  not)  requires  some 
bond  of  mutual  trttst;  and  this  is 
found,  in  China,  in  the  custom  of 
guaranteeing,  which  pervades  all  do- 
mestic and  mercantile  relations.  Mr. 
Meadows  states  it  as  a  fact  that  he  has 
never  known  an  instance  in  .which 
a  Chinese  openly  violated  a  ffuaranty 
known  to  have  been  given  by  him ; 
and  though,  under  strong  temptations, 
they  will  sometimes  try  to  evade  its 
fulnlment,  yet  suA  instances  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  they  generallv  eomo 
promptly  forward  to  meet  all  the  con- 
sequences of  their  responsibility.  "  A 
Chinaman,"  says  Mr.  Lay,  **is  a  man 
of  business,  and  therefore  understands 

the  value  of  truth The 

standard  of  honesty  is  perhaps  as 
high  in  China  as  in  any  other  com- 
mercial country ;  and  strangers  who 
have  known  this  people  during  the 
longest  space,  speak  in  the  best  terms 
of  their  integrity.  Thieves  of  a  most 
dexterous  kind,  and  rogues  of  every 
description,  are  plentilul  in  China, 
because  she  has  a  swarminff  popula- 
tion to  give  them  birth,— but  they 
are  not  numorons  enough  to  affect  a 


general  estimAte  of  the  natioiial  char- 

acter." 

The  imperfections  of  human  lan- 
guage render  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
give  a  description,  at  once  short  and 
correct,  of  national  character.  Thus 
it  is  both  true  and  false  to  say  that  the 
Chinese  possess  a  high  degree  of  for- 
titude. They  bear  pain  or  adversity 
without  murmuring  or  despondency; 
and,  taken  individually,  they  perhaps 
possess  as  much  constitutional  or  ani- 
mal courage  as  any  other  specimens 
of  our  race.  But  they  are  deficient  in 
that  courage  which  is  based  on  self- 
reliance,  and  which  enables  a  man  to 
confront  danger  with  a  ready  intre- 
pidity— ^because  their  institutions  and 
education  are  as  unfavourable  to  its 
development  as  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  are  singularly  propitious. 
They  possess  a  great  command  over 
their  tempers,  and  instances  are  com- 
mon of  their  bearing,  with  the  great- 
est apparent  equanimity,  insults  and 
injuries  which  would  make  a  European 
ungovernable;  and  this  proceeds  not 
from  cowardice,  but  from  their  really 
regarding  self-command  as  a  necessary 
part  of  civilization,  and  passionate  or 
hasty  conduct  as  indecent,  and  giving 
evidence  of  a  low  nature.  The  readi- 
ness they  evince  to  yield  to  the  force 
of  reason  is  another  quality  for  whk^, 
says  Mr.  Meadows,  '^  the  Chinese  cer- 
tainly deserve  to  be  con^dered  a  highly 
civilized  people."  They  settle  meir 
disputes  more  by  argument  than  by 
violence  (a  strange  thing  in  the  East) ; 
and  a  Chinese  placard  posted  at  the 
street-corners,  exposing  ue  unreason- 
able (i.  e.  unequitable)  conduct  of  a 
party  in  any  transaction  is,  if  the  want 
of  equity  be  sufficiently  proven,  to  the 
full  as  cflfective,  if  not  more  so,  than  a 
similar  exposure  of  an  Englishman  in 
a  newspaper.  Bullies,  seem  to  be  kept 
in  check  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  Chinese  neither  fight  duels, 
nor,  though  murders  occur  as  in  Eng- 
land, can  they  be  said  to  assassinate 
or  poison.  Finally,  we  may  round  off 
this  precis  of  Chinese  character  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Lay : — ^  It  is  an  abuse 
of  terms  to  say  that  they  are  a  highly 
moral  people,  but  we  may  affirm  that 
the  moral  sense  is  in  many  particulars 
highly  refined  among  them.  Respect 
to  parents  and  elders,  obedience  to 
law,    chastity,     kindness,     economy. 
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prudence,  and  self-possesaion,  are  the 
never-failing  themes  for  remark  and 
illnstration. 

No  people  in  the  world  consume  so 
little  butcher-meat  as  the  Chinese; 
and,  unlike  the  Eastern  nations— such 
as  the  Jews,  EKndoos,  Parsees,  and  Mo- 
hammedans generally — ^their  favourite 
meat  is  pork.  In  fact  in  China,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  cottar- 
system  of  land-holding  is  found  un- 
favourable to  the  rearing  of  horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep,  but  quite  adapted  (as 
witness  Ireland)  for  the  rearing  of  pigs. 
The  national  system  of  agriculture, 
like  almost  everything  else  m  China, 
is  based  upon  the  strfetly  utilitarian 
principle  of  turning  everyfliing  to  the 
greatest  account  We  do  not  pretend 
to  settle  off-hand  here  how  far  the 
stimulating  diet  of  animal  food  is  ne- 
cessary or  advantageous  to  mankind. 
We  would  simply  remark  that  butcher- 
meat  is  matter  in  a  more  highly  or- 
ganised form,  and  more  nearly  assimi- 
lated in  composition  to  our  own  frames 
than  vegetable  food.  It  b  in  diet  what 
alcohol  is  in  drink;  and  the  nations 
who  most  indulge  in  it — such  as  the 
British,  the  .^Jiglo-Americana,  and 
savages  who  live  by  the  chase  (we  beg 


from  a  wise  and  unparalleled  economy, 
everything  is  turned  to  full  accounti 
and  even  hair-cuttings  and  parings  of 
all  kinds  are  made  matter  of  traffic,— 
while  everything  nutritive,  including 
^  rats  and  mice,  and  such  small  dee? 
(however  unclean,  according  to  Euro- 
pean nations),  are  search^  out  and 
eaten  for  food.  Opium  is  much  in 
use;  but  both  the  pemiciouaness  of 
its  effects,  and  the  extent  to  whkh  it 
is  indulged  in,  hare  been  overstated 
by  most  writers  on  the  subject.  The 
misery  caused  by  it  is  never  to  be 
compared  to  ihe  plague  of  drunken- 
ness, which  is  the  bane  of  our  own 
countrv.  **  Redness  of  the  eyes,**  as 
a  mark  of  intoxication,  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  ihQ  Chinese,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Solomon  among  the  Jews; 
and  if  you  see  two  Chinamen  waUdng 
hand-ln-hand  in  the  street,  says  Mr. 
Lay,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  tiiey  are 
both  flustered  with  drink ! 

The  (Chinese,  like  most  Asiatics,  do 
not  dance  for  pleasure,  nor  are  their 
unmelodious  voices  formed  for  song.^ 
Their  favourite  amusements  are  games 
of  chance,— -in  which,  perhaps,  they 
out-do  all  Asiatics.  The  grand  aim  of  a 
Chinaman,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  eyi> 


pardon  for  the  unflattering  conjunc-  joy  Mmself;  and  this  colours  even  his 

gravest  doings.  With  him,  banquet- 
mg  and  religious  ceremonies  are  the 
same  thin?,  and  he  would  never  keep 
anjr  sacred  festival  if  he  could  not 
enjoy  himself.  No  festival  is  without 
its  play,  and  only  a  few  temples  are 
without  a  stage;  and  so  fond  are  the 
people  of  theatricals,  that  they  will 
attend  a  whole  night  to  them,  with- 
out showing  the  least  weariness,  and 
will  afterwards  lAount  with  ecstasy 
what  they  have  seen.  The  people  in 
general  never  pray,  nor  have  they  any 
forms  of  prayer;  and  the  Mandarins, 
on  public  occasions,  only  recite  a  for- 
mula, in  the  shape  of  a  simple  meck 
sage,  to  the  idols,  but  never  address 
them  in  their  own  words.  The  affiurs 
and  taught  them' the  civilising  science  of  of  this  life  are  ever  uppermost  in  the 
agriculture,  is  still,  after  the  lapse  of  mind  of  a  Chinese;  and  long  life, 
more  than  four  thousand  years,  venerat-  wealth,  and  ifiale  children,  are  the 
ed  throughout  the  empire  by  the  title  great  objects  of  desire.  Nothing  is 
of  '*the  divine  Husbandman."    Fish,    regarded    with   so    much    horror   as 


Hon!) — ^are  generally  as  remarkable 
for  gloomy  strength  and  perseverance, 
as  4he  more  vegeSirian  nations  are  for 
cheeidM  quickness  and  volatility.  But 
the  preference  which  from  time  im- 
memorial has  been  accorded  to  grain- 
crops  in  China  is  based  upon  the 
principle  (of  which  our  free-trade 
authorities  are  too  forgetful  in  their 
admonitions  to  **  plough  less  and  graze 
more'*),  that  grain  is  me  cheapest  form 
in  which  food  can  be  produced,  and  that 
a  much  more  numerous  population  can 
be  maintained  in  comfort  by  tillage 
than  by  pasturage.  Sheep  have  been 
justly  styled  "  the  devourers  of  men  ;** 
and  ih^  Chinese  monarch  who  first 
turned  the  people  from  pastoral  life. 


which  abound  in  the  numerous  lakes 
with  which  the  country  is  studded, 
and  rice  and  other  kinds  of  vegetable 

S reduce,  form  the  staple  of  the  national 
let    From  stem  necessity,  as  well  as    more  generally  and  more 
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deinth — ^gloomy  death,  after  which 
their  souls  go  to  wander  cheerless 
amonff  the  genii ;  and  strange  to  say, 
the  ehxir  of  life  seems  to  have  been 
persevor- 
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ingly  Boudit  after  in  reasoning  and 
materialistic  China  than  among  the 
most  smritual  and  imaginative  Jnations 
of  manKind. 

"Polygamy,"  says  Mr.  Lay,  "is 
not  practised  by  all,  and  is  seldom 
indulged  in  till  the  husband  is  ad- 
vanc^  hi  years.  It  appears  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  among  the 
nch,  as  wdl  as  all  amon^  the  poor, 
reap  tiie  solaces  of  connubial  life  with- 
out suffering  this  hemlock  to  ctow  m 
their  furrows.  A  few,  from  ttie  sur- 
feit of  too  much  ease  and  prosperity, 
indulge  in  this  practice,  and  a  few 
more  have  recourse  to  it  for  the  sake 
of  building  up  theh-  house  with  an  heir, 
or  a  more  numerous  progeny  f  while 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  fostered  bv  •*  the 
anxiety  of  parents  to  see  their  oaudi- 
ters  provided  for  m  the  houses  of  the 
great,  and  to  reap  a  personal  advan- 
tage from  noble  alliances."  For  untur- 
ing  industry,  cheerfulness  of  temper, 
fidelity  to  their  husbands,  and  care  of 
their  offspring,  the  poor  women  are 
every  way  exemplary.  Any  one  who 
visits  Chma  will  find  proofs  of  this 
wherever  he  turns  his  eyes,  and  a 
traveller  has  only  to  la^  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  a  little  child  to  earn  ap- 
plause fi-om  a  whole  crowd  of  by- 
standers. 

Constancy,  habit  of  respect,  and  the 
social  feelmg  are  easily  recognisable 
in  the  character  of  the  Qimese  women. 
Chinese  stories  are  full  of  examples  of 
love  that  knows  no  bounds.  "  There 
is  only  one  heaven,"  said  a  forlorn 
maiden,  when  her  parents  upbraided 
her  for  spendmg  her  days  in  sorrow- 
ful libations  of  salt  tears  at  the  tomb 
of  her  lover,  "  and  be  was  that  heaven 
to  me!"  "A  native  of  the  United 
States,"  says  Mr.  Lay,  "married  a 
Chinese  female,  who  had  never  felt 
the  benefits  of  education,  and  there- 
fore could  scarcely  have  learnt  to  cul- 
tivate this  sentiment  by  lessons  from 
those  who  were  older  than  herself. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  to  Ame- 
rica, and  afterwards  back  a^n  to 
Macao,  where  a  friend  of  mme  paid 
her  lord  a  visit.  On  his  return,  I 
asked  him  how  she  demeaned  herself 
towards  her  better  half.  *  With  great 
respect,'  was  the  answer.  And  this 
testimony  in  her  favour  was  not  soli- 
tary ;  for  t^e  captain  who  conveyed  the 
pair  across  the  Atlantic  declared   be 


had  never  met  with  such  pasaeng^s 
before,  and  that  the  wife  rendered  the 
services  of  a  stewardess  unnecessary  in 
the  cabm,  and  with  her  own  hainda 
kept  everything  in  an  admirable  state 
of  order  and  neatness."  When  a 
stranger  sees  that  a  Chinese  lady  of 
the  house  is  not  entitled  to  receive  any 
civilities  or  acts  of  courtesy  firom  the 
friend  of  her  husband,  and  forgets  that 
this  interdict  is  founded  upon  motives 
of  propriety,  consecrated  by  the  usage 
of  the  earliest  times,  he  is  very  apt  to 
think  her  slighted,  and  that  those 
apartments  which  the  Chinese  have 
decorated  with  so  many  flowery  names 
are  but  a  sort  of  prison.  This  b  a 
great  mistake,  however,  and  the  women 
of  China  are  not  only  exempt  from 
that  rigid  seclusion  which  prevails  else- 
where in  the  East;  but  are  treated 
much  more  nearly  on  terms  of 
equality  with  their  husbands.  There 
is  nothing  abject  or  mean,  either  in 
principle  or  practice,  in  the  deference 
which  is  paid,  among  high  and  low 
alike,  to  husbands ;  and  "  Sie  air  of  a 
Chinawoman,"  says  Mr.  Lay,  "has  a 
majesty  about  it  which  is  only  com- 
patible with  sentunents  of  freedom; 
and  the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  the 
glance  of  her  eye  mdicate  a  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  not  bom  to  be  de- 


The  existing  monuments  of  ancient 
civilisation  in  China  are  not  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  of  Egypt  and  As- 
syria, of  Greece  and  Rome.  Time  has 
spared  the  mighty  structures  of  these 
hitter  empu^s,  as  if  in  compensation 
for  having  buried  the  nations  that 
reared  them  ;  but  in  China,  where  the 
dynasties  have  succeeded  one  another 
without  interruption,  and  the  people 
have  gone  on  increaan^  in  numbers, 
down  to  our  own  day,  Uie  wars  which 
have  swept  over  it,  and  the  revolu- 
tions which  have  shaken  it,  have  de- 
stroyed almost  all  the  monuments 
which  would  have  attested  its  former 
magnificence.  We  refer  particulariy 
to  the  great  revolution  effected  by  the 
Emperor  Che-hoang-te  (about  246 
A.C.),  who,  for  political  purposes, 
ordered  the  destruction  of  every  monu- 
ment of  the  past,  whether  in  metid,  in 
stone,  or  on  paper, — a  proscription 
which  lasted  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
which  left  comparatively  little  to  be 
regained  by  the  most  persevering  re- 
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Beaiches  of  after  aces.  NeveHhelefls, 
the  early  ages  of  Sie  Chinese  empire 
seem  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
not  a  little  science,  and  many  rare  dis- 
coveries. In  their  carefully  kept  an- 
cient annals,  we  have  full  particulars 
of  the  circumstances  attending  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened 
2165  years  before  Christ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Shun,  a  century  before  this, 
we  read  of  "  the  instrument  adorned 
mih  precious  stones,  which  repre- 
sented the  stars,  and  the  moveable  tube 
which  served  to  observe  them" — words 
which  plainly  indicate  a  celestial 
sphere,  and  a  telescope,  of  some  kind 
or  other.  After  speaking  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  in  Europe 
last  century,  in  regard  to  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  astronomical  observations  in 
China,  M.  Pauthier  remarks, — ^**All 
that  we  know  of  the  reigns  of  the  phi- 
losophical emperors,  Yao,  Shun,  and 
Yu,  and  of  the  state  of  astronomical 
science  in  their  time,  justifies  the  sup- 
position that,  in  tiie  days  of  those  em- 
perors, sure  methods  were  known  for 
calculating  beforehand  the  precise  date 
of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
all  that  concerned  the  calendar."  An- 
other piece  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  ancient  Chinese,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  astonish  our  modem  astrono- 
mers and  mathematicians,  is  that  not 
merely  of  the  general  spherical  shape 
of  the  earth,  but  of  its  oblate  form,  in 
consequence  of  the  flattening  of  the 
poles.  We  have  not  space  to  set  forth 
the  grounds  we  have  for  holding  it 
probable  that  they  really  were  ac- 
qudnted  with  this  recondite  fact  in 
^ysics;  we  must  hasten  on  to  add 
that  the  Sacred  Bock'  <f  Armdls 
mentions  fiacts  which  mdircctly  prove 
that  music,  poetry,  and  painting  were 
known  from  the  earliest  historic  times 
of  China,  and  we  know  for  certain  that 
in  the  days  of  Confucius,  the  first  of 
those  arts  was  carefully  studied,  and 
apparently  highly  developed.  Gun- 
powder was  known  four  centuries  be- 
fore our  era,  and  we  read  not  only  of 
this  "devouring  fire,"  but  of  "fire- 
boxes,' "fire -tubes,"  and  "globes 
containing  the  fire  of  heaven," — which 
latter  expression,  by  its  allusion  to 
lightning,  seems  to  indicate  as  if 
powder,  even  in  those  days,  was  used 
as  something  more  than  a.  mere  toy. 
A  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the 


magnet  or  loadstone  ia  another  thing 
in  which  the  Chmese  were  some  two 
thousand  or  more  years  in  advance  of 
us  Europeans;  and  the  art  of  printing 
(by  means  of  wooden  blocks — ^xylo- 
graphy) was  in  use  among  them  six 
centuries  before  anything  of  the  kind 
was  thought  of  elsewhere. 

The  chamcter  of  Chinese  literature 
may  be  guessed  from  what  we  have 
said  of  their  system  of  education, 
which  eschews  speculation,  and  at- 
tends to  little  else  than  the  precepts 
of  public  and  private  morality.  The 
grandest,  or  we  may  say,  the  only 
grand  achievements  of  their  literature 
are  in  tlie  department  of  practical 
politics  and  morals ;  and  next  to  this 
are  then-  annals  and  statbtical  reports 
upon  the  various  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. Poetry  is  much  studied  by  the 
educated  classes  in  early  life  for  the 
sake  of  obtainmg  command  of  lan- 
guage and  elegance  of  expression, 
the,  latter  of  which  is  highly  valued 
m  the  communications  and  epistles 
of  the  government  officials ;  but  the 
Chinese  temperament  possesses  little 
of  the  visjpoetica;  and  of  the  mUliona 
of  Mandarins  who  have  learned  to 
rhyme,  very  few  indeed  have  written 
anything  that  would  pass  as  mediocre 
in  Europe.  They  have  a  good  com- 
mand of  poetic  figures  and  expressions, 
and  their  descriptive  pieces  and  moral 
odes  are  fair  productions ;  but,  that  is 
all  that  can  ba  said  in  their  favour. 
Historical  writings  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  theu*  literature,  and  the 
greatest  pains  are  taken  to  insure 
accuracy  of  statement ;  but  these  works 
are  mere  annals  or  chronologies,  and 
have  no  pretensions  to  those  intellectual 
and  artistic  qualities  which  distinguish 
the  livys  and  Xenophons,  the  Gib- 
bons and  Humes  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em Europe.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
China  that  it  has  had  a  drama  from 
a  very  early  period,  although  we  can- 
not speak  particularly  as  to  its  merits. 
The  writing  of  novels,  also  dates  as 
far  bock  as  the  third  century,  and 
seems  to  be  a  department  of  literature 
very  congenial  to  the  Chinese  mind. 
Such  works  exist  in  great  numbers, 
and  amongst  much  trash  there  are 
some  very  able  productions. 

In  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  the 
Chinese  are  below  any  other  nation 
that   ever   merged    from    barbarism. 
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Their  painting  is  of  a  very  common- 
place deacription, — ^though  not  so  bad, 
we  believe,  as  it  is  generally  sa^posed 
to  be  in  this  country;  and  their  only 
notion  of  sculpture  is,  to  represent 
a  thing  lusty  in  order  that  it  may  look 
'grand.  Their  architecture,  says  Mr. 
Sarrow,  "•  is  void  of  taste,  grandeur, 
beauty,  solidity,  or  convenience ;  their 
houses  are  merely  tents  [an  exaggera- 
tion]; and  there  is  nothing  magnifi- 
cent even  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor." 
One  of  the  few  notable  exceptions  to 
this  remark  is  the  celebrated  Porcelain 
Pagoda  at  Nanking,  which  Du  Halde 
thought  ^the  most  solid,  remark- 
able, and  magntfkent  structure  in  the 
eastern  world."  For  this  want  of 
beauty  in  their  buildings,  some  excuse 
may  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  law  does  not  permit  them  to 
deviate  from  the  estAblished  rules, 
and  that  any  Mandarin  who  should 
venture  to  indulge  an  architectural 
fancy  of  his  own  would  quickly  draw 
down  npoa  himself  the  vengeance  of 
the  Board  of  Rites ;  but  "  when  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way,"  and  hod  the  seno- 
ral  taste  ever  advanced  beyond  the 
tent-shaped  domiciles  of  thoir  early 
ancestors,  the  admlnbtration  of  tha 
law  would  hardly  have  proved  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  improvement 
However  flattering  to  the  Chinese 
some  of  the  preceding  statements  may 
be,  it  will  be  seen,  on  the  whole,  that 
they  by  no  means  hold  a  high  place 
m  regard  to  might  of  mtellect.  The 
discoverers  of  many  important  facts, 
and  inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  they 
yet  seem  as  if  they  had  stumbled  upon 
them  by  chance,  and  wefe  unable  to 
appreciate  their  value ;  and  the  highly 
civilised  race  who,  ages  ago,  were 
familiar  with  astronomv  ami  print- 
ing, gunpowder  and  the  magnetic 
needle,  are  now  incomparably  sur- 
passed in  their  use  by  nations  compara- 
tively of  yesterday.  "Their  mecha- 
nical contrivances,"  says  Mr.  Wade, 
**  remain  but  as  monuments  of  an 
originality  which  seems  to  have  ex- 
hausted itself  by  its  earlier  efforts.. 
They  appear  never  to  have  investi- 
gated the  principles  of  the  discoveries 
by  which  the  requirements  of  their 
agriculture,  architecture,  or  naviga- 
tion, were  first  satisfied.  The  means 
which  their  genius  suggested  to  meet 
'  <)ir  immecuate  wants  they  adopted, 


and,  without  the  aid  of  theory,  per- 
fected— in  some  instances,  to  a  degree 
not  surpassed,  if  attained,  by  the 
most  scientific  of  nations;  but  errors 
and  defects  were  left  untouched;  no 
spirit  of  inquiry  quickened  the  dor- 
mant powers  of  their  reason,  and  tbe 
lack  of  halnt  of  reflection  prevented 
their  pushing  their  invention  beyond 
a  certain  necessary  point."  There 
is  something  stunted  or  microscopic  in 
the  intellect  of  the  Chinese,  which 
leads  them  to  magnify  trifles,  yet  to 
be  blind  when  ereat  facts  stare  them 
in  tbe  face, — to  keep  the  steam-engine 
a  toy  and  gunpowder  a  plaything,  yet 
to  spend  an  infinity  of  sloll  and  pa* 
tience  upon  the  manufacture  of  one  of 
their  ivory  ^  puzzles."  Excdlent  ia 
inutation,  and  weU  adapted  for  de- 
tails,—  they  are  yet  deficient  in  tliai 
highest  quiuity  of  genius,  which  grasps 
a  subject  at  once  in  all  its  bearings^ 
which  reasons  outwards  and  upwards 
from  the  centre-object  of  contempla- 
tion, and  which  discerns  in  its  latent 
powers  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  applied, — which  sees  in  the 
vapour  of  a  kettle  the  embryo  of 
the  mighty  steam-engine,  and  in  the 
fall  of  an  apple  tbe  gravitating  force 
that  sustains  the  universe. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however, 
that  the  Chinese  character  has  never 
yet  had  fair  play.  It  has  never  had 
such  advantages  as  those  enjoyed  by 
the  nations  of  Eivope,  or  indeed  l^ 
every  civilised  commimity  of  modem 
times.  We  will  not  speak  of  the 
over-population,  and  consequent  cease- 
less and  absorbing  struggle  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  ever  tends 
to  act  injuriously  upon  the  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people, — by  extinguish- 
ing all  high  aspirations,  and  bending 
down  the  soul  in  slavery  to  the  wants 
of  the  moment;  for  that  over-pecu- 
lation is  not  peculiar  to  China,  and 
has,  moreover,  the  attendant,  though 
hardly  compensating  benefit  of  sha^ 
ening  the  national  wits,  and  placing 
a  large  supply  of  cheap  labour  at  the 
diq^oaal  of  capital.  We  would  rather 
point  out  the  following  peculiarity 
which  affects  this  people  alone  of  the 
nations  of  the  earthy  and  which  must 
ever  be  kept  in  mind  hy  those  who 
would  correctly  afj)reciatQ  China's 
place  in  universal  history. 
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The  Chinese  empire  belongs  to  the 
ancient— iadeed,  we  ought  to  say 
to  the  primitive,  workL  It  has  looff 
survivea  the  empires  of  Egypt  ana 
Assyria,  and  the  kingdoms  of  ancient 
Indu^ — ^yet  it  is  with  Siese  States  alone 
that  the  isolated  civilisation  of  China 
can  fairiy  be  eompai^  Like  theen, 
China  has  reared  a  civilLntion  for 
herself,  witiiont  any  help  from  with- 
out. Throughoat  her  unparalleled 
existence  of  more  than  forty  cen- 
tories,  she  has  been  a  world  to  her- 
aelf.  No  influx  of  new  ideas,  no  in- 
spection of  other  civilisation  than  her 
own  has  been  granted  to  her.  She 
has  grown  up  IUlo  a  Crusoe  and  his 
children  and  grandchildren  upon  a 
solitary  island, — ^forced  ever  to  com- 
pare themselves  by  themselves,  and 
never  enjoying  iJtie  rare  privilege,  and 
help  to  improvement,  to  *^see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us."  We  Euro- 
peans of  the  present  day— in  this  age 
of  **  running  to  and  fro  upon  the 
earth*'-^are  privileged  to  behold  the 
endless  variety  of  life,  manners,  and 
institutions  with  which  the  workl  is 
stored — ^to  judge  of  them  by  their 
several  eH^ts  as  revealed  in  the 
pages  of  history,  and  to  draw  from 
them  their  moral ;  thus  benefit- 
ing by  the  ejqierienee  of  a  whole 
worid,  and  perfecting  ourselves  upon 
the  model  of  the  Mst  of  our  race. 
Moreover,  the  blood  of  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent  tnibes  of  mankind  runs  in  our 
veins  (as  was  the  ease  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  ancient  Greece),  producing  a 
richly-blended  nature,  excelling  in  all 
departments,  whether  of  thought  or 
action — ^produdng  now  a  Shakespeare 
and  now  a  Napoleon,  now  a  Uilde- 
bnmd  and  now  a  Howard,  now  a 
Richard  Coeur-de-Iion  and  now  a 
Peter  the  Hermit,  now  a  Dither  and 
now  a  Mozart,  now  Cromwell  and 
now  a  Robespierre,  now  a  Soott,  a 
Watt,  a  Bums,  a  Dickens,  a  Kean, 
or  a  GrtmaldL  China,  on  the  con- 
trary, presents  bat  one  phase  of 
human  nature^ — ^but  to  that  phase  it 
has  done  marvellous  jastice.  Good 
sense  is  its  only  idol — practwal  useful- 
ness its  prime  test ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  foimer  of  these  qua- 
lities has  ever  been  more  wisely  or  so 
perseveringlv  worshipped,  or  the  latter 
been  so  imninchingly  and  universally 
applied. 


An  attentive  obeervatioB  seems  to 
indKate  that  this  most  andent  of  em- 
pires, for  so  long  stationary  in  power 
and  intellect,  has  of  late  been  in  many 
respects  retrograding.  ^Tbe  arts 
once  peculiariy  their  own,^  says  Mr. 
Wade,  **have  declined; — ^neither  their 
silks  nor  their  porcelain,  in  their  own 
estimation,  equal  in  ouality  those  of 
former  years.**  And  Mr.  Fortune  ar- 
rives at  a  similar  conclusion  from  tiie 
signs  of  decay  which  he  met  with  in 
his  wanderings.  **  There  can  be  no 
doubt,*'  he  aays,  ^'that  the  Chinese 
empire  arrived  at  its  highest  state  of 
perfecdon  many  years  ago,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  rather  retrograding 
than  advancing.  Many  of  the  north- 
ern cities,  evi&ntl^  once  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition,  are  now  in  a 
state  of  deci^,  or  in  ruins ;  the  pago- 
das whksh  crown  the  distant  hilto  are 
crtmblinf  to  pieces,  and  apparently 
are  selmm  repaired;  ihe  spacious 
temples  are  no  kmger  as  they  used  to 
be  in  former  days ;  even  the  celebrated 
temples  on  Poo-to-San  (an  bland  near 
Chusan),  to  wfawh,  as  to  Jerusalem  of 
old  the  natives  came  flockmg  to  wor- 
ship, show  ^1  the  signs  of  having  seen 
better  days.  And  from  this  I  conclude 
that  the  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  are  re- 
trograding.** Were  this  fiiUing  off 
only  visible  in  the  case  of  the  temples, 
it  might  be  wholly  accounted  for  by 
the  increasing  afaihv  or  scepticism  of 
the  people  in  regani  to  their  religion ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  signs  of  decay  extend 
into  almost  every  department  of  the 
State.  And,  writing  immediately  be- 
fore the  present  rebellion  broke  out,  Mr. 
Wade  aays,  **•  With  a  fair  seeming  of 
immunity  from  invanon,  sedition,  or 
revolt,  leave  is  taken  to  consider  this 
vast  empire  as  surely,  though  slowly, 
decayuig.  It  has,  in  many  respects, 
retrogTMed  since  the  conmiencement 
of  die  present  dynasty,  and  in  none 
that  we  are  aware  of  has  it  made  any 
sensible  progress.** 

It  would  be  a  great  error,  however, 
to  suppose  that  this  vast  empire  is 
now  stooping  irretrievably  to  a  fall. 
The  whole  tenor  of  its  past  history 
forbids  the  supposition.  Again  and 
again  has  it  refoimed  itself; — again 
and  Sjgain  has  it  passed  through  the 
purifying  furnace  of  suffering  and 
convulsion,  and  re-emerged  firm  as 
before.    Its  periodic  convulsions  are 
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the  healthy  efforts  of  nature  to  throw 
off  the  corraptions  which  ease  en- 
genders in  the  system;  and  however 
much  temporary  suffering  may  attend 
Ihe  present,  like  every  other  of  its 
score  of  preceding  revolutions,  the 
resultant  cood  will  ultimately  atone 
for  all  China  will  never  fall.  Its 
homogeneousness,  and  the  uncon- 
querable vastness  of  its  population, 
endow  it  with  an  earthly  immortality. 
We  have  said  that  it  lacks  the  variety 
of  Europe;  but  in  that  variety,  be 
it  noted,  there  lurks  political  weak- 
ness, as  much  as  intellectual  strength. 
Every  unit  of  Chinese  society  is 
homogeneous.  The  whole  popuhition 
are  cne^ — in  blood,  sentiments,  and 
language ; — and  hence  it  contains 
none  of  those  discordant  elements, 
those  unwillingly-yoked  parts,  which 
proved  the  destruction  of  the  old 
(<  universal  eminres,"  and  which  are 
destined  ere  long  to  annihilate  the 
present  territorial  system  of  Europe. 
China,  in  fact,  has  ever  been,  and  is, 
what  European  Crermany  and  Sla- 
vonia,  and  every  other  great  State 
of  the  fbture  will  be — a  Race-Em- 
'  mre; — and  therefore  indestructible. 
The  Monguls  may  reign  in  it  for 
eighty  years,  or  the  Mantchoos  for 
two  hundred, — and  even  then  only 
by  adopting  the  political  and  sociid 
institutions  of  the  natives.  But  as 
time  runs  on,  the  wheel  ever  turns ; 
one  after  another  the  foreign  hosts 
are  chased  from  the  land,  and  a  na- 
tive dynasty  is  destined  still  to  wield 
the  sceptre  of  the  Flowery  Land. 

But  we  must  say  more  than  this  tn 
regard  to  the  fortunes  of  China. 
What  it  has  hitherto  wanted  is,  rww 
ideaSf — and  now  it  is  about  to  get 
them.  In  old  times,  nations  could 
hardly  inoculate  their  neighbours 
with  then*  ideas  save  by  conquest, 
and  new  mental  life  was  only  pro- 
duced after  a  temporary  death  of 
liberty.  It  is  otherwise  nowadays, 
and  China  is  likely  to  benefit  by  the 
change.  As  long  as  she  was  feeble, 
and  as  long  as  the  sword  was  the 
only  civiliser,  Providence  kept  her 
shut  in  from  the  prowess  of  the  rest- 
less Western  nations.  But  now  that 
her  people  have  '^'cwu  ]>ke  the  sanda 


on  the  sea-shore  for  multitude,  and 
that  steam  has  become  the  jN^M^foi 
'Mocomotive  of  principles,**  Uhina  h 
opened.  Often  as  she  has  reformed 
herself  before,  the  present  is  her  true 
second-birth.  She  will  now  obtain 
those  new  ideas  of  which  she  has 
hitherto  been  starved,  and  will  enter 
into  ever-memorable  union  with  the 
rest  of  the  dvilised  world.  The 
energy  and  science  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  will  penetrate  the  empire,  azid 
the  Chinese  will  not  be  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  new  lights.  Aver- 
sion to  change,  when  sudi  change  is 
recommended  by  manifest  utility,  is 
not  an  original  element  of  the  Chinese 
character, — ^as  we  learn  on  the  au- 
thority of  Jesuit  writers  two  cen- 
turies ago,  before  the  advent  to  power 
of  the  Tartars,  and  their  jealous  ex- 
clusion of  foreigners.  And  then, 
what  country  in  the  world  can  com- 
pare with  Qiina  as  a  field  for  the 
triumphs  of  mechanical  enterprise ! 
Its  vast  rivers  and  canals  present 
unrivalled  scope  Tor  steam  naviga- 
tion ;  and  its  wide  plains  and  valley- 
lands  offer  matchless  facilities  for  rail- 
ways. And  then  all  this  amidst  the 
densest  and  perhaps  busiest  population 
in  the  worid.  The  amount  of  internal 
travelling  in  China  is  such,  that  we 
are  assured  by  those  who  have 
penetrated  into  the  mterior,  that 
there  are  continuous  streams  of  tra- 
vellers, on  horse,  on  foot,  and  on  lit- 
ters, as  well  as  long  lines  of  merchan- 
dise, from  Canton  to  the  Gireat  Wall, 
and  over  distances  of  fifteen  hundred 
mUes; — in  many  parts  so  crowded 
as  to  impede  one  another,  and  even 
in  the  mountain-passes  so  numerous 
as  to  leave  no  traveller  out  of  sight 
of  others  before  or  behind.  In  what 
other  country  of  the  world  are  such 
phenomena  to  be  met  with?  And 
though  it  were  vain  to  enter  upon  the 
tempting  field  for  speculation  which 
these  few  facts— «nd  they  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely — present  tons; 
yet  we  need  have  no  hesitation  to 
predict  a  striking  future  for  the  Chi- 
nese race,  and  one  which  will  benefit 
the  worid  at  large,  perhaps  not  less 
than  themselves. 
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Away! — No  more,  the  sport  of  acorn. 
My  vassal  love  riiall  serve  the  Past. 

The  bonded  athlete,  blind  and  shorn, 
Hath  pall*d  the  darkness  down  at  last ! 

EL 

The  gilded  wire  he  once  would  spurn] 
The  bird  shall  seek ;  the  slave,  once  free, 

To  keep  the  bonds  he  burst  shall  turn ; 
Ere  I  return,  weak  heart,  to  thee. 

m. 

I  gave  thee  up  my  life  in  thrall. 

God  wot,  it  was  no  silken  thread  1  ' 
Thy  pride  would  make  the  gyves  to  gall ; 

And  it  has  made  them  hxeak  instei^ 


Thy  smiles  might  make  me  smile  again : 
*rhy  frowns  m  me  no  frown  can  move : 

Thine  art  is  less  thim  my  disdain : 
Thy  scorn  is  weak,  as  was  my  love. 


Out  of  the  long  lethargic  trance 

Of  tears  I  wake  with  sudden  strength. 

My  heart  is  cold  beneath  thy  glance : 

And  pain  hath  grown  to  power  at  length.^ 


The  suns  must  shine :  the  months  will  bring 
Fresh  flowers.    New  heat  my  fancy  warms. 

Young  hopes  cry  out,  like  birds  that  smg 
Against  the  wake  of  thunderstorms. 


A  light  through  tears!  new  forms,  ziew  powers 

Anse :  new  life  my  spirit  fills ; 
As  down  dark  skirts  of  drifting  showers 

The  wild  light  reels  among  the  hills. 

▼IIL 

Where  leaves  are  sear  new  buds  may  start ; 

Spring  flowers  may  blow  from  winter  frost: 
But  never  to  the  selfish  heart 

Returns  the  empire  pride  hath  lost 

IX. 

There^s  but  a  moment  'twixt  the  Past 

And  all  the  Future.    Now  I  see 
That  mystic  moment's  o'er  at  last; 

And  I  am  far  away  from  thee. 

Teetob. 
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And  we  have  met,  O  love,  at  lastf 
Thy  cheek  is  wan  with  wild  regret. 

The  bloom  of  life  b  half-way  post ; 
But  we  have  met  I — yea,  we  have  met! 

IL 

My  heart  was  wak'd  beneath  thy  kiss 

From  dreams  which  seem  to  haunt  it  yet : 

Bat  I  am  I — ^thou,  thou — and  this 
Is  waking  truth — and  we  have  met  I 


Ah,  though  *tis  late,  there  may  remain 

Before  the  grave — oh  yet,  even  yet- 
Some  quiet  hours ;  and,  free  from  pain. 

Some  happy  days,  now  we  have  met 

IV. 

Thine  arms  I  thine  arms ! — one  long  embrace  I 

Ah,  what  is  this]  thine  eyes  are  wet-^ 
Thy  hand — it  waves  me  fVom  the  place— 

Ah  fool ! — O  love,  too  late  we  met  I 

V. 

Couldst  thou  not  wait  I — ^what  hast  thou  done  t 

Another's  rights  are  sharply  set 
'Twizt  thee  and  me.    I  come— mine  ovm 

Receives  me  not.    In  vain  we»met. 

Tl. 

Farewell  I  be  happy.    I  for^give. 

Yet  what  remains  for  bom  1    Forget 
That  we  did  ever  meet ;  and  live 

As  tho'  our  meeting  were  not  yet 

Tn. 

But  later.    We  shall  meet  once  more, 

When  eyes  grown  dim  with  care  and  fret 
No  longer  weep ;  when  life  is  o'er, 

And  earth  and  heaven  in  God  are  met 

Trevob. 
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It  is  one  of  the  happiest  peculia- 
rities in  the  construction  of  the  human 
mind,  that  it  acquires  knowledge  so 
gradually,  that  it  cannot  realise  the 
extent  of  that  inioranco  by  which  it 
was  once  clouded ;  and  forms  its  opin- 
ions so  imperceptibly,  that  no  precise 
period  can  be  attached  to  their  origin. 
It  is  just  a  year  since  Prince  Mens- 
chikon  visited  Constantinople  upon  a 
mission  which  subsequent  events  have 
proved  to  have  been  fraught  with  the 
most  portentous  consequences  to  Eu- 
rope. If  it  were  possible  now  to  con- 
vey to  the  public  any  adequate  notion 
of  the  lamentable  want  of  information 
which  then  prevailed  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Eastern  question, 
people  would  be  inclined  indignantly 
to  deny  its  accuracy,  if  they  did  not 

§0  so  far  as  to  maintain  stoutly  that 
ley  had  always  penetrated  into  the 
true  character  of  the  policy  of  Russia, 
and  anticipated  her  schemes  of  ag- 
mssion;  and,  certainly,  considering 
uie  prominence  which  this  topic  has 
acquired,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  familiarity  with  it  should  lead 
us  into  so  natural  an  error.  Nobody 
now  doubts  that  the  occupation  of 
the  Principalities  formed  part  of  that 
system  of  territorial  aggrandisement 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  Russian 
policy,  and  which  has  not  the  less 
Deen  successfully  at  work,  because  its 
operations  have  hitherto  been  so  si- 
lently conducted  as  not  to  excite  the 
alarm  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe- 
The  results  of  that  policy  were  al- 
ways apparent,  no  less  in  the  history 
than  on  the  map  of  Europe  ;  and  if 
they  have  only  been  forced  upon  our 
attention  by  events  which  have  re- 
cently occurred,  it  has  not  been  be- 
cause the  facts  themselves  were  want- 
ing which  should  have  taught  us  what 
to  expect,  and  have  prepared  us  to 
meet  that  contingency  which  was  in- 
evitable ;  but  unfortunately,  even  now, 
our  inquiries  and  our  discoveries  end 
here,  we  are  content  witb  recognising 
the  leading  principle  of  Muscovite  di- 
plomacy without  looking  more  narrow- 


ly into  its  workings,  and  thus  acquir- 
ing the  very  knowledge  and  experience 
best  adapted  to  enable  us  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  wily  and  amoitious 
power  which  is  now  def3rin^  Europe. 
For  it  is  a  fair  inference,  mat  if  suc- 
cess has  uniformly  attended  the  ag- 
gressive schemes  of  Russia,  nothing 
else  than  a  departure  from  her  estab- 
lished policy  could  lead  to  a  different 
result ;  and  therefore  it  is  interesting 
to  investigate  the  system  of  frontier 
extension  which  she  has  hitherto  pur« 
sued,  so  that,  if  it  has  been  altered, 
we  may  not  only  be  able  to  account 
for  so  important  a  change,  but  to 
show  how  it  may  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  powers  opposed  to  her  in 
the  present  struggle. 

Peter  the  Great  devised  a  scheme 
of  territorial  annexation,  which  during 
his  own  splendid  career  he  practised 
with  the  greatest  success  upon  neigh- 
bouring countries, which  he  bequeathed 
to  his  successors,  and  which  a  very 
slight  knowledge  of  Russian  history 
will  enable  us  to  recognise  as  the  for- 
mula since  adhered  to  by  the  succes- 
sive occupants  of  the  Muscovite 
throne.  In  an  able  pamphlet  re- 
cently published,  upon  the  Progress 
and  Present  Position  of  Russia  in  ike 
East,  the  process  is  thus  described: 
**  It  invariably  begins  with  disorgani- 
sation, by  means  of  corruption  and 
secret  agency,  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
disorder  and  civil  contention.  Next 
in  order  comes  military  occupation  to 
restore  tranquillity  ;  and  in  every  in- 
stance the  result  has  been.  Protec- 
tion   FOLLOWED  BY    InCORPORATIOH." 

This  process,  however  we  hope  to 
illustrate  in  a  more  detailed  account 
of  some  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  last 
century ;  but  first  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe  why  the  system  of 
Peter  the  Great  was  the  only  one 
calculated  to  attain  the  object  for 
which  it  was  designed.  That  object 
was  to  extend  the  frontier  of  the 
empire  in  every  direction,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  to  an  unlimited 
amount.    There  was  no  single  espe- 
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cially-coveted  province,  which,  once 
gained,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  the  Czars.  It  was  a 
never-ending  process,  and  one  which 
depended  for  its  successful  working 
entirely  upon  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  formula;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  frontier  became 
extended  did  the  difficulty  of  guarding 
it  increase,  and  that  caution  upon 
which  the  whole  policy  was  built  be- 
came more  necessary  with  every  new 
outpost  which  was  established,  in  or- 
der that  the  jealousy  of  neighbouring 
States  might  hot  be  awakened,  or  the 
tranquillity  of  the  newly-acquired  pro- 
vinces disturbed.  Where  an  influence 
80  destructive  to  independence,  and 
BO  bli&hting  to  prosperity  was  at  work, 
it  could  not  steal  over  the  doomed 
country  too  imperceptibly ;  and,  there- 
fore, not  until  this  latter  had  become 
sufficiently  enervated  was  the  dis- 
guise under  which  it  had  been  ac- 
quired thrown  aside,  and  the  protect- 
ing hand  of  the  friend  was  now  re- 
cognised to  be  the  iron  grasp  of 
an  insatiable  giant 

Hence  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
surprise  if  we  And  tha^  from  Norway 
to  China,  the  Russian  frontier  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  provinces  which  have 
been  added  to  the  empu'e  since  the 
accession  of  Peter  the  Great.  But 
with  the  principles  of  annexation 
which  he  inculcated,  there  were  also 
rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
his  successors  in  the  administration 
of  new  territory  ;  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  every  scheme  of 
aggression,  only  renders  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  these  maxims  the  more  In- 
dispensable, since  the  empire  is  now 
encircled  with  a  belt  of  disaffected  pro- 
vinces five  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  three 
hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  —  a 
barrier  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
formed  of  very  combustible  materials ; 
indeed,  in  time  of  war,  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  and 
from  which  much  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. It  is  easy,  then,  to  see  why 
war  formed  no  nart  of  the  policy  of  the 
Great  Peter.  He  did  not  recommend 
coming  Czars  to  surround  themselves 
with  gunpowder  and  then  to  thrust  in 
the  match,  but  rather  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess to  decompose  and  absorb  tiie 
combustible  particles  —  and    this  in 


many  provinces  has  almost  been 
effected.  It  is  a  work  of  time,  which 
requires  both  oxtomal  and  intomal 
tranquillity,  and  to  engage  in  a  gene- 
ral war  is  to  undo  all  that  has  bem 
going  on  during  some  of  the  quieter 
years  of  the  last  century.  Energies 
which  a  long  course  of  oppression  mive 
now  almost  crushed,  will  again  deve- 
lop themselves;  and  when  the  work 
of  retribution  once  begins,  there  will 
be  a  heavy  reckoning  to  be  paid. 

In  all  his  diplomatic  relations 
hitherto,  the  Emperor  Nichokis  has 
proved  himself  a  worthy  disciple  of 
his  great  ancestor.  H!e  has  never 
made  a  treaty  without  obtaining  fresh 
territory,  or  acquiring  the  exercise  of 
rights  over  new  provinces  which  have 
ever  proved  the  Inevitable  precursora 
of  annexation.  Recent  attempts  at  ne- 
gotiation, indeed,  have  not  terminated 
in  conformity  with  the  uniform  policy 
of  the  Czars ;  and  we  may  venture  to 
predict  that  the  history  of  Russia 
affords  no  precedent  for  any  such 
treaty  as  that  which  will  prob^ly  be 
made  at  the  termination  of  the  hosti- 
lities now  impending — and  yet  the  Em- 
peror has  nothing  to  reproach  himself 
with.  Everything  comoined  to  lead 
him  to  suppose  that  the  time  had 
arrived  to  justify  him  in  entering  upon 
another  step  of  the  annexing  procoaa 
in  the  direction  of  Turkey.  There 
had  been  comparatively  little  difficult 
in  appropriating  Turkish  provinces 
hitherto,  and  he  is  going  through 
the  customary  formalities  when  his 
proceedings  are  most  unexpectedly 
nipped  in  the  bud,  by  what  he  had,  no 
douot,  heretofore  supposed  to  be  an 
impossible  combination  of  powers  in 
the  West.  If  the  contingency  of  a 
war  with  Europe  has  never  been  anti- 
cipated by  Russian  autocrats  as  an  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  their  aggres- 
sive designs,  it  is  simply  because  the 
possibility  of  Europe  combined  against 
Knssia  has  never  been  contem^ated. 
If  England  and  France  were  not  now 
united  to  resist  Russia,  a  treaty  with 
Turkey  might  soon  be  expected  upon 
conditions  no  less  favourable  than 
that  of  Adrianople.  But,  to  the  dis- 
may and  astonishment  of  the  Empe- 
ror, the  time  for  making  the  treaty 
has  arrived,  and  he  finds  that  it  is 
literally  hopeless  to  attempt  to  drive  a 
profitable  bargain.    He  has  been  call- 
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ed  upon  to  choose  between  nncondi- 
tiona]  surrender  of  the  countries  he  has 
occupied  nnd  unmitigated  war.  How, 
then,  ia  he  prepared  to  meet  this  con- 
tingency so  suddenly  forced  upon  him, 
how  is  his  position  afTectcd  by  an  emer- 
^ncy  which  has  never  been  provided 
for,  and  how  are  the  allied  powers  best 
able  to  profit  by  it?  It  is  apparent, 
that  if  the  power  of  Russia  for  de- 
fence or  for  attack  depended  only  upon 
the  extent  of  her  resources,  it  would 
be  enormous.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  vital  question  is,  not  how  vast,  but 
how  available  those  resources  are — 
whether  their  development  has  been 
increased  with  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
or  impeded  by  the  acquisition  of  those 
extensive  territories,  the  recent  sub- 
jugation of  which,  to  the  rule  of  the 
Czar,  must  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  destinies  of  Russia  in 
a  crisis  like  the  present  1 

In  order  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
these  considerations,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  dissect  the  whole  extended 
frontier  of  the  empire,  and  consider 
generally : — ^The  political  combinations 
which  have  in  every  case  led  to  the 
annexation  of  each  individual  province 
— the  advantage  secured  to  Russia  by 
such  annexation — ^the  present  internal 
condition  of  the  conquered  province— 
the  reasons  which  render  any  further 
extension  of  the  frontier  line  in  the 
same  direction  undesirable—and  also 
to  what  country  in  Europe  these  rea- 
sons are  more  especially  applicable— 
finally,  with  reference  to  the  war  now 
impending,  the  comparative  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  advanced  posts, 
and  their  general  merits  as  points  of 
attack.  In  making  this  survey  the 
most  eastern  limit  to  which  Russian 
influence  extends  forms  the  natural 
starting-point,  and,  as  wo  explore  the 
sands  of  Tartary,  we  shall  soon  dis- 
cover that  they  possess  at  least  far 
higher  claims  upon  the  notice  of  the 
British  public  than  the  snows  of  Lap- 
land. At  the  same  time,  the  informa- 
tion which  we  possess  upon  this  re- 
mote quarter  of  the  globe  is  so  meagre 
as  to  render  any  very  full  account  of 
the  Kirghiz  Steppes  and  their  inhabi- 
tants impossible — and  the  historical 
records  are  so  uncertain  &9  to  make 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  every 
step  of  the  process  by  which  Russia 
gradually  exerted  her  influence  over 


those  nomadic  hordes  who  wander  be- 
tween China  and  the  Caspian,  be- 
tween Siberia  and  Khiva.  Nor  would 
there  be  much  use  in  pursuing  the  in- 
quiry, did  it  not  derive  its  interest 
from  the  extreme  anxiety  Russia  has 
manifested  for  a  century  past  to  ad- 
vance and  consolidate  her  power  in 
this  direction — ^incurring  vast  expense 
and  sparing  no  efforts  to  c^arry  out  the 
apparently  insane  project  of  subduing 
two  millions  of  the  most  impracticable 
savages  that  ever  defied  civilization, 
and  annexmg  a  more  uninhabitable 
series  of  deserts  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  continent  of  Asia.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  an  attempt 
so  long  and  earnestly  persisted  m,  and 
apparently  so  little  in  accordance  with 
the  sapcity  which  usually  character- 
izes Afuscovite  diplomacy,  should  kt- 
tract  attention,  more  especially  since 
the  motives  ostensibly  assigned  by 
Russia  are  by  no  means  suracient  to 
account  for  her  course  of  procedure. 
The  necessity  of  protecting  and  en- 
couraging her  Eastern  trade  has  been 
put  very  prominently  forward  as  the 
principal  ground  of  interference  with 
independent  barbarians ;  and,  in  so  fiir 
as  her  commercial  intercourse  with 
Khiva  and  Boukhara  are  likely  to 
promote  her  ulterior  designs,  this  ia 
doubtless  the  case.  The  trade  of  the 
East  once  passed  through  the  Cauca- 
sian provinces;  but  when  those  pro- 
vinces fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  it 
was  diverted  into  another  channel  by 
the  establishment  of  a  restrictive  sys- 
tem which  proved  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  commerce  was  merely  the  pre- 
text used  to  acquire  a  territory,  the 
prosperity  of  which  was  a  matter  of 
indinerence  to  the  government  Had 
the  same  energies  oeen  expended  in 
the-  formation  of  roads,  or  the  con- 
struction of  canals  throughout  the  em- 
pire, which  have  been  oevoted  to  the 
protection  of  trade  on  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes,  the  best  interests  of  com- 
merce would  have  been  immeasureably 
further  advanced  ;  and  therefore,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  are 
fairly  entitled  to  assume  that  they 
did  not  furnish  the  real  motives  for 
any  such  expenditure.  Perhaps  a 
more  plausible  excuse  is  to  be  found 
in  the  annual  captures  by  the  Kirghiz 
of  Russians  who  were  sold  to  the 
Khivans  for  slaves.    But  the  number 
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of  these  was  very  trifling,  and  the 
soma  spent  in  a  year,  for  political  pur- 
poses, would  have  sufficed  to  repur- 
chase ten  times  over  those  who  were 
thus  unfortunately  kidnapped. 

We  have  had,  indeed,  sufficient  ex- 
perience of  the  intrigues  of  Russia  in 
the  East,  to  enable  us  to  perceive  at 
once  Uiat  the  object  which  she  has  in 
view  in  subjugating  Tartary  is  none 
other  than  that  which  she  betrayed  in 
her  secret  intercourse  with  Persia; 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  politi- 
cal relations  with  the  Russian  empire, 
it  is  important  to  inquire  how  far  her 
designs  in  the  East  have  been  attended 
with  success,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  appreciate  at  their  proper 
value  those  rumors  respecting  the 
advance  of  her  armies  in  this  direc- 
tion, which  find  a  ready  circulation 
among  those  whom  ignorance  disposes 
to  crMulity,  and  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  the  power  and  resources  of 
our  enemy  excites  to  alarm.  Thus 
we  have  had  it  regularly  communi- 
cated to  us  as  a  fact  for  the  last  six 
months  from  India,  that  a  Russian 
aimy  is  at  Ooijunge,  two  marches  dis- 
tant from  Khiva,  with  an  occjisional 
intimation  received  from  good  autho- 
rity, that  it  is  prepared  to  invade 
India,  reinforced  by  levies  of  indomi- 
table cavalry,  supposed  to  have  been 
raised  upon  the  Steppes  of  Tartary. 
Alluding  to  such  reports  as  these, 
the  Journal  de  Sl  Peierslmrg  inquires 
naturally  enough  whether  Sie  Times 
and  its  contemporaries  have  corre- 
spondents in  the  little  states  of  Upper 
Asia,  and  records  with  much  amuse- 
ment some  of  the  most  glaring  incon- 
sistencies which  have  Been  gravely 
listened  to,  and  credited  by  the  British 
public  Thus,  although  Russia  was 
said  to  have  formed  a  quadruple  alli- 
ance with  the  Khans  of  Khiva  and 
Boukhara,  and  Dost  Mahomed,  it  was 
nevertheless  necessary  to  seize  the 
town  of  Khiva,  which  succumbed  after 
an  energetic  resistance  of  thirty-two 
days— certainly  a  most  improbable 
mode  this  of  cementing  the  alliance. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  due  to  another 
portion  of  the  home  community  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  holding  views  of 
a  ver^  difierent  character.  They  ut- 
terly Ignore  the  influence  of  Russia  in 
the  Blast — treat  her  possible  advance 
in  that  direction  as  a  chimera — and 


the  power  \diich  she  has  already  ae- 
quired  as  a  bugbear  from  which  no- 
diing  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  Cad 
that  views  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
one  another  are  very  generally  enter- 
tained in  this  country,  induces  us  to 
hope  that  any  information  we  may  bo 
able  to  afford  upon  a  subject  which 
has  hitherto  been  scarcely  investigated, 
may  prove  both  useful  and  interesting. 
Among  the  vast  and  varied  schemes 
formed  bjr  Peter  the  Great,  for  in- 
creasing his  dommions  and  his  infio^ 
ence  in  the  East,  he  eariy  conceived 
the  design  of  opening  up  a  trade  with 
those  nations  to  which,  of  all  European 
powers,  Russia  was  the  most  conti^ 
ous,  and  whose  riches  at  that  period 
found  then:  outlet  by  different  overiand 
routes  to  the  great  markets  of  the 
West  In  1717,  he  sent  a  mis^on 
to  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  under  Prince 
Bekevitcb,  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty.  The  attempt,  however,  proved 
aborUve,  and  Prince  Bekevitch  and 
his  whole  troop  were  assassinated. 
This  catastrophe  served  its  purpose, 
in  so  far  as  it  proved  that  the  really 
effective  way  of  attaining  the  desired 
end  would  ultimately  be  bv  coercion, 
rather  than  by  alliance.  But  as  the 
vast  tract  of  intervening  country  was 
inhabited  by  wandering  trib^  of 
savages,  then-  subjugation  was  in- 
volved in  any  scheme  of  extended 
conquest  The  motives  which  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  Russia  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  primary  object, 
have  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
possessions  and  influence  of  Great 
Britain  in  India  have  been  extended, 
and  that  trade  monopolised  by  the 
enterprise  and  capital  of  this  country, 
which  Peter  the  Great  had  destmed 
to  flow«m  a  very  different  direction. 
The  task,  however,  has  proved  one 
which  for  a  century  has  demanded  the 
exercise  of  a  more  than  usual  share  of 
Muscovite  cunning  and  perseverance ; 
nor  has  it  yet  been  perfectly  com- 
pleted as  to  render  the  conquest  of 
khiva  a  matter  of  certain  practicabi- 
lity. It  fortunately  does  not  fall 
within  our  limits  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
sertation upon  the  origin  of  the  Ku-ghiz 
Cuzzacks,  or  to  attempt  to  chronicle 
the  early  history  of  these  tribes,  which 
is  as  vague  and  uncertain  as  records 
of  barlnrism  usually  are.  It  appears 
that  the  country  now  inhabitea  by 
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the  Kir&rhiz  Cozzacks,  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Bkck  Kirghiz  or 
Bouroutes,  noraades  who  attained  to 
some  degree  of  civilisation  by  reason 
of  the  commercial  relations  which 
they  maintained  with  the  Arabs, 
Boukharians,  and  above  all,  with  the 
Khazars,  who,  inhabiting  the  Steppes 
of  Southern  Russia,  kept  up  a  con- 
stant intercourse  with  Constantinople. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Bouroutes  were  compelled 
finally  to  emigrate  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kashgar,  thus  relieving  the 
southern  provinces  of  Siberia  from  the 
presence  of  a  tribe  whose  warlike  and 
predatory  habits  had  proved  a  con- 
stant source  of  annovance  and  irri- 
tation. The  tranquillity  of  these  pro- 
vinces, however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  Kirghiz  Cuzzacks,  who  now 
extended  their  wanderings  to  the 
borders  of  Siberia,  claimed  to  be  of 
Turkish  origin,  and  had  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  the  celebrated 
Gengiz  Khan.  They  were  originally 
called  Cuzzacks,  and  the  prenomen  of 
Kirghiz  was  merely  used  as  a  distinc- 
tive appellation.  Spreading  over  the 
Steppes  of  Tartary,  they  made  fre- 
quent inroads  upon  the  Kussian  terri- 
tory, and  in  1717  penetrated  as  far 
as  Kazan.  Surrounded,  however,  by 
tribes  of  Bashkirs,  Calmucks,  Zun- 
gars,  and  Nogais,  the  Kirghiz  were 
continually  attacking  or  being  at;- 
tacked,  while  their  division  into  three 
hordes,  the  reason  of  which  has  never 
been  fully  accounted  for,  did  not  in- 
crease their  warlike  capabilities.  Thus 
it  happened  that  the  ^eat  horde  was 
completely  subjugated  by  the  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Zungars,  whose  terri- 
tory extended  to  the  Chinese  frontier ; 
and  it  soon  after  became  apparent 
that  the  middle  and  little  hordes  could 
not  much  longer  continue  to  make  a 
successful  stand  against  the  western 
tribes.  In  this  emergency,  Aboulk- 
hair,  the  most  celebrated  of  Kirghiz 
Khans,  perceived  the  advantage  of 
obtaining  the  protection  of  Russia. 
As,  however,  both  hordes  were  exces- 
sively averse  to  any  such  proposal,  the 
negotiations  were  carried  on  with 
OTeat  tact  and  secresy  by  Tcvkelef,  a 
Russian  agent,  who  guaranteed  to 
Aboulkhair  the  assistance  of  Russia, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  de- 
signs into  execution.    This,  however, 


did  not  become  necessary;  the  con- 
sent of  the  Kirghiz  was  ultimately 
obt^ned,  partly  through  the  persuiu 
sive  elo<}uence  of  Tevkelef,  and  partly 
by  the  mfluence  of  Aboulkhair;  and 
in  1734,  the  middle  and  little  hordes 
were  formally  enrolled  as  subjects  of 
the  Empress  Ann. 

The  submission  thus  obtained  was 
not  of  any  very  permanent  character, 
and  Kirilof  was  sent  with  a  small 
body  of  troops  into  the  Kirghiz  Step- 
pes to  take  measures,  which  should 
insure  the  permanent  subjection  of 
these  tribes.  His  instructions  afford 
us  the  first  glimpse  of  the  ulterior  de- 
signs of  Russia,  and  the  means  pro- 
posed for  their  execution.  Kirilof 
was  commanded  at  once  to  build  a 
town  and  fort  at  the  embouchure  of 
the  Ori ;  to  assemble  the  Khans  and 
ancients  of  the  two  hordes,  and  obtain 
from  them,  in  the  presence  of  their 
subjects,  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
having  succeeded  in  this,  ho  was  to 
preserve  the  obedience  of  the  Kirghiz 
by  ffentleness  or  by  force,  by  presents 
or  by  menaces,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  Ural  was  to  be  consi- 
dered the  boundary  of  the  empire,  and 
the  newly-acquired  subjects  were 
strictly  prohibited  from  crossing  it. 
A  caravan  was  to  be  despatched  across 
the  Steppes  to  Boukhara,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  and  every  effort 
was  to  be  used  in  order  to  attract  mer- 
chandise from  every  part  of  Asia. 
Kirilof  was  himself  to  examine  the 
annexed  country,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering mines.  A  port  was  to  be 
established  upon  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and 
ships  built  upon  the  Ural,  and  kept 
ready  to  be  transported  thither  as  soon 
as  the  town  should  be  built,  and  such 
terms  made  with  the  Kirghiz  as  would 
facilitate  their  conveyance,  and  that  of 
the  artillery  with  which  they  were  to 
be  provided. 

Among  his  displomatic  instructions 
Kirilof  was  told  to  avail  himself  of  the 
animosity  which  existed  between  the 
Kirghiz  and  Bashkirs,  to  restrain  it 
as  much  as  possible  so  long  as  they 
continued  subservient  to  the  designs 
of  Russia;  but,  in  case  of  disaffec- 
tion being  exhibited  on  either  side, 
he  was  to  excite  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies and  thus  save  the  expenditure 
of  Russian  troops.  The  exportation 
of  ammunition  was  'strictly  prohibited, 
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nor  was  Aboulkhair  to  be  supplied 
with  pecuniary  assistance  to  carry 
ou  war  with  the  Khivans,  or  to  be 
encouraged  in  it.  It  was  considered 
peculiarly  desirable  that  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  should  be  acquir- 
ed relative  to  the  more  distant  frontier 
tribes,  and  more  particularly  the  Zun- 
gars,  who  possessed  Turkistan,  and 
who  ranked  amongst  iho  most  power- 
ful of  these.  Kirilof,  however,  had 
scarcely  commenced  to  carry  out  these 
instructions,  and  had  just  founded  the 
town  of  Orenburgh,  which  has  since 
risen  to  a  position  of  such  importance 
as  the  emporium  of  the  Eastern  trade 
of  Russia,  when  he  died.  Thus  had 
it  been  reserved  for  the  Empress  Ann 
to  take  the  first  step  towards  accom- 
plishing what  Peter  the  Great  had 
meditated,  and  was  about  to  attempt 
after  the  Swedish  war  when  death  ter- 
minated his  career. 

It  was  not  long  after  Kirilors 
death  before  a  revolt  among  the 
Bashkirs  and  Calmucks  rendered  it 
necessary  for  his  successor  to  stimu- 
late Aboulkhair  to  attack  the  rebel- 
lious tribes.  Indeed  the  subjects  of 
the  Khan,  unaccustomed  to  so  much 
tranquillity,  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  be  let  loose  upon  their  old 
foes,  and  entered  upon  the  war 
with  such  good  will  that  they  not 
only  speedily  succeeded  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion,  but  created  some  anx- 
iety to  Russia  lest  a  portion  of 
her  subjects  mlght^  be  altogether  ex- 
tirpated, and  me  counter-irritation^ 
which  she  desired  to  preserve  to  keep 
Aboulkhair  in  check,  destroyed;  for 
it  was  evidently  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  system  that  no  one  tribe 
should  acquire  such  a  preponderance 
over  the  others  as  no  longer  to  dread 
them,  or  require  the  protection  of 
Russia.  The  ambition  of  Aboulkhair, 
however,  was  sufficiently  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  endangering  the  life  of 
his  son,  who  was  restrained  at  St. 
Petersburg  as  a  hostage.  Indeed, 
without  these  pledges  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  border  tribes,  there  was 
no  means  of  insuring  their  submission 
longer  than  it  was  consistent  with 
their  own  convenience ;  and  through- 
out the  later  history  of  the  Kirghiz, 
we  find  them  continually  intriguing 
for  assistance  with  their  powerfm 
neighbours,  sending  hostages  to  Pekin 


as  often  as  to  St  Petersburg,  and  en- 
deavouring so  to  bring  to  bear  the 
influence  of  their  protectors  as  to 
secure  their  own  ends,  without  per- 
manently compromising  their  inde- 
pendence. Thus  the  allegiance  of 
the  Kirghiz  to  Russia  was  in  a  ffreat 
degree  nominal,  and  was  resumed  and 
cast  off  at  pleasure.  The  advantages, 
however,  which  Russia  derived  from 
her  uncertain  dominion  over  her  incon- 
stant neighbours,  and  the  hopes  she 
entertained  of  rendering  it  permanent, 
were  so  great  as  to  make  it  expedient 
to  deal  leniently  with  such  trouble- 
some conduct ;  and  she  soon  learnt  to 
discern  how  far  she  might  extort  obe- 
dience and  make  her  will  felt,  with- 
out driving  those  whom  she  desired 
to  rule  to  seek  some  less  exacting 
protector. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  gover- 
nor of  Orenburgh  was  in  a  good 
school  for  diplomatic  training,  and 
after  a  successful  administration  here, 
was  competent  to  officiate  as  minister 
at  any  capital  in  Europe.  To  know 
how  best  to  profit  by  the  distresses  of 
his  neighbours  was  tlie  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  his  policy,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  were  desirous  of  pro- 
EiUating  Russia,  did  Russia  refuse  to 
e  easily  propitiated.  So  it  happened 
that,  after  the  plunder  and  massacre 
of  the  Calmucks  and  Bashkirs,  Aboulk- 
hair humbly  sued  for  pardon, — ^for  a 
new  bugbear  had  risen  in  the  person 
of  the  warlike  Galdane  Tsvfeme,  Khan 
of  the  Zungars,  who  held  hostages 
bdth  from  the  great  and  middle  hordes ; 
and  the  governor  of  Orenburgh,  of 
course,  pretended  to  hesitate  before  re- 
ceiving the  renewed  allegiance  of  the 
little  horde.  This  conjuncture  of  cir- 
cumstances was  deemed  favourable  to 
the  project  of  a  town  on  tlie  Sea  of 
Aral,  which,  at  Aboulkhoir's  request, 
was  to  be  built  at  the  month  of  the  Syr 
(Jaxartes),  and  an  engineer  officer  was 
despatched  to  carry  it  into  execution: 
the  difficulties  in  the  way,  however, 
proved  insurmountable,  and  the  scheme 
fell  to  the  ground.  An  attempt  to  carry 
out  another  article  of  Kirilofs  in- 
structions  was  equally  unfortunate, 
and  the  first  caravan  ever  despatched 
from  Orenburgh  to  Boukhara  was  plun- 
dered on  the  steppes.  Shortly  after 
this  Aboulkhair,  who,  profiting  by  the 
protection  of  Russia,  if  not  by  her  assis- 
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tance,  had  possessed  himself  of  Khiva, 
was  driven  out  of  that  country  by  the 
formidable  Nadir  Shah.  From  this 
period  his  power  gradually  declined, 
and  he  was  assassinated  not  long  after 
the  death  of  his  enemy,  the  Khan  of 
the  Nungars.  Russia  obtained  the  elec- 
tion of  Nourali,  his  son,  as  his  successor, 
and  offered  him  the  use  of  a  thousand 
men  for  fifteen  days  to  erect  a  tomb  to 
his  father,  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  be  four  days'  march  on  the  direct 
road  to  Khiva,  and  that  a  town  should 
be  built  near  it  Engineering  and  every 
other  assistance  was  afforded,  in  the 
hope  that  fixed  habitations  might  be 
established  at  least  at  one  spot  upon 
the  steppes ;  but  the  suspicions  of  the 
Kirghiz  were  roused,  and  they  posi- 
tively refused  to  permit  the  attempt, 
reminding  the  engineer  officer,  who 
endeavoured  to  overcome  their  objec- 
tions, of  the  conquest  of  Astrakhan 
and  Kasan,  and  assuring  him  that  if 
those  nomades  had  not  fixed  them- 
selves where  they  did,  their  descen- 
dants would  have  been  free  still. 
Nourali  had  not  long  held  the  dignity 
of  Khan  before  he  offered  to  retake 
Khiva  if  Russia  would  furnish  him 
with  10,000  men,  and  the  necessary 
artillery.  This  was  declined,  as  it 
was  apparent  that  the  conquest  of 
Khiva  oy  tribes  who  wished  to 
strengthen  themselves  a^inst  the 
authority  of  Russia,  would  only  re- 
tard her  own  vie^  s  of  conquest  in  the 
same  direction,  which  could  never  bo 
accomplished  until  the  Kirghiz  them- 
selves were  thoroughly  reduced  to 
subjection.  One  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  the  method  by  which 
Russia  hoped  to  arrive  at  so  desirable 
a  consummation,  is  afforded  by  an  act 
of  singular  periSdy,  of  which  Nep- 
louieff,  then  governor  of  Orenburgn, 
was  the  perpetrator.  The  Bashkirs 
who  inhabitea  what  is  now  the  pro- 
vince of  Orenburgh,  although  they  had 
been  subject  to  Russia  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Ivan  Groznoi,  had  always 
been  most  insubordinate.  In  1755 
they  orimnated  a  revolt  in  which  the 
Kazan  Tartars  took  part.  It  soon 
spread  so  widely  as  to  cause  the  go- 
vernment much  alarm,  since  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  junction  being  formed 
with  the  Kirghiz  to  the  south  ren- 
dered the  position  of  the  Russian  line 
extremely   critical.    Neplouieff,   how- 


ever, who  was  a  man  of  resource,  de- 
vised a  notable  plan  for  extricating 
himself  from  his  dangerous  situation. 
Raising  an  army,  chiefly  composed  of 
Don  Cossacks  and  Calmucks,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  intimidating  l^e  insurgents, 
and,  by  promising  pardon  to  those 
who  would  submit,  he  for  the  time 
put  down  the  rebellion ;  those  who  did 
not  trust  his  offer  sought  refuge  with 
the  Kirghiz.  Fearing  that  the  lull 
was  merely  temporary,  Neplouieff 
perceived  that  the  only  real  safety 
fay  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  irrecon- 
cilable enmity  between  the  Bashkirs 
and  Kirghiz.  He  determined,  there 
fore,  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter  the  wives  and  children  of  those 
of  the  Bashkirs  who  had  trusted  in 
his  offers  of  pardon ;  upon  two  condi- 
tions— first,  that  the  Kirghiz  should 
come  into  the  province  of  Orenburgh, 
and  forcibly  carry  off  their  prizes; 
secondly,  that  they  should  give  up  the 
Bashkir  refugees  to  the  Russian  go- 
vernment He  communicated  this 
happy  thought  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
where  it  met  with  the  royal  approval, 
and  an  intimation  was  received  by 
the  Kirghiz,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Empress  in  her  bounty  had  made 
them  a  present  of  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Bashkirs.  The  voluptuous 
Kirghiz  rushed  to  the  spoil.  Their 
unfortunate  victims,  confiding  in  the 
promise  of  Neplouieff,  were  taken  by 
surprise;  and  although  they  fought 
well  for  everything  that  was  most 
dear  to  them,  those  of  the  men  who  did 
not  escape  were  bnitolly  massacred, 
and  the  Kirghiz  returned  triumph- 
antly laden  with  their  living  booty. 
The  Bashkirs  no  sooner  came  back  to 
their  homes  than  they  vowed  ven- 
geance, and  applied  to  the  Russian 
government  to  ^be  allowed  to  cross 
the  border  to  obtain  satisfaction  for 
such  deep  inj  uries.  Neplouieff  publicly 
proclaimed  that  the  Empress  could 
not  permit  so  bloodthirsty  a  proceed- 
ing ;  and  when  he  had  thereby  thrown 
the  Kirghiz  off  their  guard,  he  gave 
secret  orders  to  the  commanders  of 
the  garrisons  on  the  line,  not  to  stop 
the  transit  of  armed  Bashkirs.  When 
these  latter  learnt  that  the  way  to  the 
Kirghiz  steppes  was  thus  open  to 
them,  large  bands  poured  across  the 
frontier  line,  pounced  upon  the  un- 
suspecting Kirghiz — who,  trusting  in 
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the  promiHed  protection  of  Rusaa, 
were  enjoying  the  possessiop  of  their 
prizes  in  fancied  security — ^returned 
with  interest  the  pillage  and  massacre 
their  own  tribe  had  suffered,  and, 
regaining  most  of  those  whom  they 
had  supposed  lost  for  ever,  conveyed 
them  in  safety  to  their  own  homes. 
Nourali  complained  bitterly  of  so  fla- 
grant a  breach  of  good  faith.  Ne- 
plouieff  answered  that  the  Kirghiz  had 
not  given  up  all  the  Bashkir  refugees 
aocoraing  to  agreement;  that  the 
bargain  was  therefore  at  an  end ;  and 
that  he  might  shortly  expect  another 
inroad  of  Bashkirs.  The  Kirghiz 
prepared  for  their  reception,  and  the 
two  tribes  continued  mutually  to 
slaughter  one  another,  until  Neplouieff, 
judging  that  they  were  so  much  weak- 
ened as  no  longer  to  be  formidable 
separately,  and  hated  each  other  too 
cordially  ever  to  be  united,  prohibited 
the  Bashkirs  from  crossing  the  fron- 
tier, and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  war. 
About  this  period  the  empire  of  the 
Nungars  was  overturned  by  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Kirghiz  grand 
horde  delivered  from  their  conquer- 
ors. They  increased  and  spread 
rapidly  under  a  powerful  and  enter- 
prising Khan,  vanquishing  the  Cal- 
mucka  on  the  east,  and  extending 
their  incursions  to  Tashkend.  One  of 
the  most  romaricablc  events,  however, 
in  the  history  of  these  steppes,  was 
the  Calmuck  emigration  from  the 
shores  of  the  Volga  to  join  their  breth- 
ren on  the  frontiers  of  China  who  had 
at  the  same  time  been  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Zungars.  This  migration 
has  been  ascribed  to  various  causes. 
Whatever  may  have  originated  it,  the 
Russian  government  exerted  all  its  en- 
ergies to  overtake  the  fugitives.  The 
cupidity  of  all  the  tribes  of  Central 
Asia  was  roused  to  check  the  advance 
of  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand 
tents  of  Calmucks,  who  with  their 
flocks  and  families,  nerformed  this 
wonderful  journey ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
most  incredible  natural  obstacles,  en- 
countered, with  more  or  less  success, 
the  attacks  of  the  three  hordes  of 
Kirghiz,  fairiy  distancing  a  Russian 
army  that  was  sent  in  pursuit  from 
the  lines  of  Orenburgh.  The  Black 
Kirghiz  or  Bouroutes,  however,  made 
such  terrible  havoc  among  these  un- 
fortunate adventurers,  that  they   lost 


about  half  theb-  number  before  arriyiog 
at  their  destination. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Empreaa 
Catharine,  the  relations  of  Russia  with 
the  Kirghiz  tended  more  than  ever  to 
two  results  which  it  had  mainly  in  view : 
the  first  was  to  establish  fixed  habi- 
tations in  the  two  hordes ;  the  second, 
to  secure  the  inviolability  of  cara- 
vans. The  forts  of  Troisk  and  Semi- 
palatlnsk  were  built  as  trading  sta- 
tions, and  a  town  was  projected  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Emoa  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  way  to  Khiva.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  then  carried  out.  In- 
deed, notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 
to  tame  and  civilise  the  Kirghiz,  they 
ever  proved  most  pertinacious  bar- 
barians. The  mosques  built  here  and 
there  for  their  use  upon  the  steppe 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay ;  and 
although  caravans  were  no  longer  so 
invariably  plundered  as  formeriy,  the 
attempt  to  erect  caravanserais  on  the 
road  to  Khiva  for  their  accommoda- 
tion failed  signally.  Agricultuitsts 
were  sent  to  their  encampments  from 
Russia ;  but  the  art  of  cultivation  has 
scarcely  improved  to  this  day,  nor  has 
the  extent  of  cultivated  ground  in- 
creased. Nourali,  in  spite  of  many 
protestations  of  loyalty>  was  always 
most  insubordinate,  and,  as  alleged  by 
Russia,  he  encouraged  his  tribe  in  the 
capture  of  Russian  slaves  for  the 
Khivan  market,  so  as  ultimately  to  in- 
cur  the  vengeance  of  the  government, 
and  render  an  expedition  to  the  sources 
of  the  Emba  necessary  to  recover  the 
captives.  These,  however,  had  been 
transferred  to  Khiva  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Russian  troops,  who  compen- 
sated themselves  for^.their  trouble  and 
disappointment  by  retaliating  on  their 
enemies  after  their  own  fashion, 
and  capturing  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  Kirghiz,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  power  of 
Ntturali  was  much  shaken  by  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  an  adventurer  named 
Syrym,  whose  terrible  and  successful 
inroads  into  Russia  soon  procured  him 
the  support  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  tribe.  The  policy  of  Russia  on  this 
occasion  is  worthy  of  notice.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  ability  of  the  usurper 
would  render  him  a  formidable 
neighbour,  she  offered  to  withdra\if 
her    protection    from    Nourali,    and 
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place  him  at  the  head  of  the  tribe 
under  another  title  than  that  of 
Khan.  Syrym  seized  the  opportanity 
thus  presented  of  getting  rid  of  his 
rival.  Nourali  was  for  no  ostensible 
reason  deposed,  a  new  constitution 
formed,  and  Syrym  was  placed  as 
representative  of  the  assembly  of  the 
Kirghiz  little  horde.  The  middle 
horde  had  sometime  previous  to  this 
increased  in  importance  under  an  en- 
terprising chief,  who  consolidated  his 
power  so  successfully,  by  maintaining 
relations  ¥^th  China,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  throw  off  the  Muscovite 
▼oke.  Meantime  Catharine  directed 
ner  attention  more  exclusively  than 
ever  to  the  internal  organisation  of 
the  little  horde.  She  constituted  tri- 
bmials  in  three  of  the  tribes,  the 
heads  of  which  were  salaried  by 
Russia;  presents  of  land  were  made 
to  those  of  the  Kirghiz  who  would 
establish  themselves  in  the  empire, 
and  permission  was  given  them  to 
settle  wherever  they  pleased  within 
the  frontier ;  in  consequence  of  which 
forty-five  thousand  tents  wintered  in 
Russia  the  same  year.  Syrym,  how- 
ever, proved  faithless.  He  was  dis- 
covered  to  be  tampering  with  the 
Turks,  who  were  then  at  war  with 
Russia,  and  finally  threw  o(f  his  alle- 
giance. The  Empress  had  now  gained 
a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  the 
election  of  the  chief  of  the  horde; 
her  influence  assumed  a  permanent 
character,  and  she  was  enabled  to  en- 
foroe  the  regulations  she  had  imposed. 
It  Is  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  the  im- 
proved" state  of  things,  that  no  less  than 
twenty-two  thousand  tents,  at  their 
own  request,  established  themselves 
inside  the  Russian  frontier,  where 
they  have  remained  peaceable  sub- 
jects ever  since.  The  real  fact  that 
this  emigration  was  compulsory  does 
not  alter  the  value  of  the  testimony. 

During  all  this  while,  the  grand 
horde,  whose  remote  position  rendered 
them  less  amenable  to  Russia,  had 
not  been  enjoying  independence.  It 
seemed  essential  to  the  existence  of 
these  wandering  tribes  that  they  should 
be  profited  by  the  countriea  on  whose 
ironders  they  occasionally  encamped 
— and  the  grand  horde  had  been 
subjects  successively  of  the  Khan  of 
Kokan  and  the  Emperor  of  China. 
About    this   time,    however,*  a  large 
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portion  of  it  under  the  Khan  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  the  Empress, 
who  now  found  her  influence  extend- 
ing^ more  rapidly  than  ever.  The 
middle  horde  was  shortly  after  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  example.  This 
horde  had,  indeed,  enjoyed  greater 
tranquillity  and  iudependence  than 
either  of  the  others;  it  had  neither 
been  exposed  to  such  repeated  attacks 
from  without,  nor  suffered,  except  for 
short  intervals,  from  the  protection  of 
Russia.  Now,  however,  tribunals  of 
justice  similar  to  those  in  the  little 
horde  were  constituted ;  and  not  long 
after,  it  was  tiiought  necessary  to 
draw  out  rules  for  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  such  of  the  Kirghiz  tribes 
as  were  definitely  comprised  in  the 
category  of  Inorodtsi.  The  InorodtsI 
are  defined  by  Russia  to  be  ^*  subjects 
of  Russia,  without  being  Russians, 
or  bein^  confounded  with  the  general 
population  of  the  empire ;— colonists, 
constituting  colonies  of  their  own, 
with  their  own  regulations.  They 
are  half-savage  nations,  to  whom  the 
empire,  interested,  no  doubt,  but  al- 
ways benevolent,  allows  the  advantage 
of  its  enlightened  protection."  A  few 
extracts  from  the  regulations  drawn 
up  for  tlie  government  of  the  Kirghiz, 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  illus- 
trating the  mode  in  which  Russia 
proposed  to  exercise  over  these  re- 
mote tribes  that  protectorate  wMeh 
has  now  become  so  proverbial  as  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  her  aggrea- 
sive  policy. 

The  Kirghiz  are  divided  into  volos- 
tes;  these  volostes  into  aouls.  An 
aoul  is  generally  composed  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  tents,  and  a  voloste 
of  ten  or  twelve  aouls.  A  division 
contains  fifteen  or  twenty  volostes. 
The  people  of  these  divisions  may 
communicate  with  one  another  without 
permission,  but  the  limits  are  fixed  by 
the  officers  of  the  quartermaster^ 
department  attached  to  the  superior 
authority  of  the  line.  The  divisions 
are  divided  into  those  which  border 
with  countries  not  dependent  on  Rns- 
siflc-the  numbers  of  which  should  be 
as  few  .as  possible — and  those  which 
abut  upon  the  Russian  frontier,  which 
should  be  as  numerous  as  possible. 

The  aouls  are  governed  by  star- 
chines  publicly  elected  every  three 
years.    The  volostes  are  governed  by 
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snltans;  the  ofiice  of  snltan  is  here- 
ditary. In  each  division  there  is  a 
chamber  of  adtninistralion  (Prikaz), 
consUtnted  by  a  president  or  starchi- 
stdtan,  who  is  the  hi£;hest  authority 
In  the  division,  and  is  elected  for  three 
years  by  the  starchines,  and  receives 
1200  rubles  annually;  two  Russian 
members,  who  are  named  by  the 
superior  authority  of  the  province,  and 
receive  1000  rubles  annually;  and  two 
grandees  who  are  also  elected  by  the 
starchines  for  two  years.  Should  the 
Prikaz  disapprove  of  the  popular  elec 
tion  of  a  starchine,  it  cannot  reject 
him,  but  refers  the  matters  to  the 
superior  authority.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  can  resign  with- 
out permission  from  the  same  source. 
The  starchi-sultan  ranks  with  a  major 
in  the  Russian  army.  If  he  is  twice 
elected,  he  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
nobleman  of  the  empu'e.  The  other 
members  rank  as  Russian  employes 
of  the  9th  class ;  the  sultans  of  vofos- 
tes  as  of  the  12th.  The  starchines 
and  grandees  rank  with  mayors  of 
communities.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that,  though  all  the  members 
of  the  government  are  nominally 
elected,  there  is  not  one  of  the  offices, 
from  the  starchi-sultan  downwards, 
that  is  not  under  the  control  of  the 
superior  Russian  authority  of  the 
province.  There  is  another  tribunal 
! presided  over  by  the  starchi-sultan, 
the  functions  of  which  are  to  make 
;  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  tithe 
.people  in  time  of  trouble;  to  watch 
orer  the  domestic  interests  of  the 
community,  and  encourage  industry; 
to  allow  none  to  take  me  law  into 
their  own  hands,  no  plundering  of 
caravans;  and,  after  due  trial,  to 
punish  the  offenders  with  death  if 
necessary.  There  is  a  commanda  or 
'Company  of  soldiers  quartered  near  the 
Prikaz  to  keep  the  peace  and  protect 
•caravans,  and  sentinels  must  be  kept 
upon  the  boundaries  of  each  division. 
Permission  may  be  given  to  trade,  but 
'Chinese  merchants  found  in  the  divi- 
sions are  to  be  sent  back  to  the  fron- 
tier. Migrations  into  Russia  by  Kirghiz 
are  not  allowed  without  permission, 
.and  the  sultans  are  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  observance  of  the  pre- 
scribed rules,  and  for  the  public  peace 
:and  security.  Houses  for  the  members 
-and  officials  connected  with  the  Prikaz 
.are  to  be  bnUt,  together  with  hospitals 


In  each  division,  and  a  barrack  for 
the  Cossacks.  For  the  first  five  years 
no  taxes  are  levied;  and  after  that 
the  Issak,  or  a  contribution  of  one  ani- 
mal out  of  every  hundred,  becomes 
due^-except  in  the  case  of  camels. 
Horses  must  be  supplied  gratuitously 
for  Cossack  regiments;  and  the  line 
of  communication  must  be  matntained 
between  each  division  and  the  frontier. 
Intercourse  must  be  carried  on  daily 
between  the  aoul  and  the  sultan,  and 
the  latter  is  ordered  to  keep  up  a 
weekly  communication  with  the  Rua- 
sian  authority  by  a  courier  on  horse- 
back. The  com  trade  is  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  ffovemment  granaries 
instituted;  but  the  importation  of  com 
brandy,  or  the  distillation  of  it  in  the 
divisions,  is  prohibited.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  land  is  be  encouraged  m  every 
way.  Five  or  six  square  versts  round 
the  Prikaz  is  the  exclusive  perquisite 
of  the  starchi-sultan;  the  other  mem- 
bers are  entitled  to  different  propor- 
tions, as  well  as  every  domiciled 
Cossack  or  a^fricnlturally  disposed 
Kirghiz,  provi£d  he  steadily  per- 
severes in  his  new  occupation,  llie 
land  then  becomes  hereditary.  The 
Russian  members  and  Cossacks  are 
specially  enjoined  to  set  the  example, 
and  show  to  the  ignorant  Kirghiz  ike 
use  of  hedges  and  ditdies.  Imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  other  as»s- 
tance,  will  be  supplied  by  government 
Missions  and  schools  are  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  Kirghiz  to  be  permit- 
ted to  send  their  children  to  Russia 
for  their  education.  The  superior 
Russian  authority  is  commanded  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  divisions  once 
a*year.  Slavery  is  prohibited.  During 
the  introduction  of  these  rules  it  is  to 
be  proclaimed  as  publicly  as  possible 
that  the  whole  middle  horde  is  under 
the  Russian  rule,  and  that  faithful 
subjects  on  either  side  of  the  frontier 
shall  enjoy  the  same  rights.  They  must 
also  be  translated,  and  those  volostes 
who  do  not  submit  to  them  are  to  be 
rigorously  excluded  from  contact  with 
those  who  do.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
the  little  horde  will  not  conform  to 
these  rules,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
strangers.  The  lines  of  Siberia  and 
the  forts  along  it  are  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  iix^  establishments;  bat 
the  frontier  is  to  be  gradually  ex- 
tended as  the  new^  regime  is  propa- 
gated and  embraces  mope  distaot  por- 
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lions  of  the  tribe.  The  effective 
movement  of  the  frontier  line  is  only 
to  take  place  upon  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  authority, — when  a  detailed 
and  circumstantial  plan  is  to  be  pre- 
sented^ showing  a  favourable  con- 
juncture of  circumstances,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  interests  of  the 
frontier  posts  and  local  situations. 
Hence  it  appears  that  *Hhe  effective 
movement  of  the  frontier  line"  into 
their  territory  is  one  of  those  privileges 
which  Russia,  '*  interested,  no  doubt, 
but  always  benevolent,''  allows  to, 
the  InorodtsI  or  frontier  nations  to 
whom  she  accords  her  protection. 
The  savage  character  of  the  Kirghiz, 
however,  has  proved  their  chief  protec- 
tion ;  for  these  rules  for  an  improved 
system  of  internal  organization,  so  skil- 
fully designed  to  destroy  their  nation- 
ality, have  never  been  fully  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  Kirghiz  have  maintmed  their 
independence  more  entirely  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  more  civilised  coun- 
tries of  the  west 

^  From  the  account  we  have  already 
given  of  the  policy  of  Russia  with 
respect  to  these  hordes,  it  is  plain  that, 
while  she  professes  to  encourage  and 
protect  their  advances  towards  civili- 
sation, her  real  object  is  their  total 
subjugation;  and  the  only  possible 
way  of  accounting  for  her  efforts  to 
make  an  acquisition  intrinsically  so 
undesirable,  is  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  to  her  ulterior  designs  upon 
Khiva;  and  therefore  it  is  that  our 
inquuies  are  more  especially  directed 
to  that  part  of  the  Kirghiz  steppe 
through  which  a  Russian  army  ad- 
vancing upon  Khiva  would  be  com- 
pelled to  march.  So  few  travellers 
have  recently  visited  these  remote 
countries,  and  the  information  which 
we  can  obtain  from  Russian  sources  is 
so  very  meagre,  and  liable  to  so  much 
suspicion,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  or  minute 
analysis  of  the  state  of  feeling  to- 
wards Russia  which  prevails  among 
the  tribes  of  the  little  horde,  or  de- 
scribe the  facilities  for  moving  large 
bodies  of  troops  which  Russia  may  re- 
cently have  established  upon  the  line 
of  march.  We  know  that  ostensibly  her 
influence  extends  over  all  the  Kirghiz 
inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  and 
that  the  boundary  line  between  the 


Kirgluz  and  the  Turcomans,  in  this 
directioa,  is  merely  imaginary,  follow- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  the  44th 
parallel  of  latitude.  On  the  east 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral  the  Syr  is  the  limit 
of  Russian  influence;  and  to  the 
south  of  that,  the  Oozbegs  and  Kara- 
kalpaks  extend  to  EHiiva,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  subjects  of  that  govern- 
ment 

There  are  four  routes  by  which  a 
Russian  army  could  cross  the  steppes 
of  Tartaxy  to  Khiva.  That  which  la 
best  known  is  identical  with  the  great 
caravan  route  from  Orenburgh  to 
Boukhara,  as  far  as  the  sou3i-east 
corner  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  where  it 
branches  off  to  Khiva.  The  country 
has  been  accurately  described  by  Mev- 
endorff  and  Eversmann,  who  made  the 
journey  by  separate  routes  to  Boukhara 
in  1820.  Meyendorff  was  attached  to 
a  mission,  under  M.  de  Negri,  sent  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  Khim  of  Boukhara;  and  as  he 
travelled  with  a  heavy  caravan  and 
some  troops,  his  journey  gives  us 
some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which 
would  be  opposed  to  an  army  follow- 
ing the  same  line.  For  the  first  three 
hundred  miles  these  would  not  be 
very  serious.  l*he  country,  though 
partially  desert  &nd  chilly,  is  well 
supplied  with  water.  Numerous  rivu- 
lets, frozen  in  winter,  dry  in  summer, 
and  abundant  in  spring  and  autumn, 
run  down  the  valleys ;  and  upon  their 
banks  enough  verdure  is  found  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  camels.  The 
aouls  of  the  Kirghiz  are  frequent 
where  the  pasture  is  good;  and  at 
this  short  distance  from  the  frontier 
they  are  comparatively  submissive, 
and  their  assistance  in  transportiuff 
the  artillery  and  heavy  baggage  would 
be  indiBpensable  to  the  Russians.  Hie 
camels,  though  enduring,  and  of  ^ 

food  breed,  are  not  accustomed  to 
eavy  loads,  and  are  excessively  slow 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  Arabian 
deserts.  Tombs  are  the  only  build- 
ings to  be  seen  upon  the  whqle  route, 
whkh  is  of  the  most  cheerless  cha^ 
racter  imaginable.  The  Ilek  and  the 
Emba  are  the  most  considerable 
streams.  Beyond  the  latter  river, 
the  road,  by  a  rocky  pass,  crosses  the 
hills  of  Moughoi^ar,  which  are  ac- 
counted important  in  the  steppe 
country,  above  which  they  rise  to 
ft  height  of  nearly  a  thousand  fjBOt 
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The  southern  slopes  of  these  hills  are 
utterly  devoid  of  vegetation ;  and  here 
the  real  hardships  of  the  way  com- 
mence. The  desert  of  Borzouk,  which 
intervenes  between  this  range  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  furnishes  a  most  scanty 
supply  of  water,  and  is  composed  of 
deep  moving  sand,  rendering  the  car- 
riage of  artillery  very  arduous.  Many 
of  the  carts  accompanying  Meyen- 
dorfTs  expedition  were  burnt  for  fuel, 
and  the  cattle  suffered  severely  from 
want  of  water,  which,  when  it  was 
procurable  at  all,  was  generally  very 
bitter  or  brackish.  It  was  often  found 
at  a  depth  of  five  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. Fodder  was  equally  scarce, 
camel-thorn  and  wormwood  scrub 
forming  the  entire  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  the  camels.  To  add  to  the 
dreary  aspect  of  the  country,  exten- 
sive saline  deposits  are  crossed  fre- 
quently, while  occasionally  the  track 
dcirts  a  salt  lake ;  but  few  inhabitants 
are  met  with  on  these  desolate  wastes, 
and  those  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  expedition  was  upwards  of  a 
month  in  reaching  the  Sea  of  Aral 
from  Orenburgb,  and,  travelling  along 
its  desert  shores,  arrived  at  last  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Syr  or  Jaxartes.  It  is 
now  reported  that,  a  line  of  Cossacks 
has  been  established  along  the  whole 
of  this  route.  But  we  are  almost  in- 
clined  to  doubt  the  practicability  of 
permanent  posts  beins;  maintained 
across  the  great  Borzouk  sands,  which 
extend  from  the  Moughodjar  moun- 
tains to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Between 
Orenburgh  and  these  mountains  we 
know  tlmt  Cossack  posts  do  exist; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  garrison  has  been 
placed  upon  the  Emba,  which  would 
servo  as  a  cantonment  for  reserves. 
This  station  was  first  established  here 
at  the  time  of  Peroffsky*s  expedition, 
^his  general  succeeded,  with  ten  thou- 
sand men,  in  reaching  an  intrenched 
camp  half-way  between  the  Emba  and 
the  Sea  of  Aral ;  but  here  (his  journey 
having  been  undertaken  in  the  dead 
of  winter)  he  was  stopped  by  the 
snowdrifts ;  and  although  he  success- 
fully defended  himself  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Oozbe^  and  Turcoman  troops, 
aenifrom  Khiva  to  arrest  his  further 
progress,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat 
from  his  critical  position,  after  suflfer- 
tng  the  loss  of  more  than  three-fourths 
of  his  men — ^thus  proving  that  the 
obstacles    which    nature    interposed 


to  prevent  his  invading  Khiva  were 
more  formidable  than  those  which 
were  to  be  encountered  from  Khivan 
troops.  Of  the  obfect  of  this  expedi- 
tion we  shall  speak  presently.  Its 
failure  has  been  held  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  transport  of  an  army 
across  the  Kirghiz  steppes  is  utterly 
impracticable.  This  is  a  point,  how- 
ever, which  does  not  deserve  to  be 
thus  summarily  decided  upon.  Russia 
has  evidently  not  abandoned  tho  idea 
of  invading  Khiva ;  and  in  spite  of 
our  assertions  of  its  non-feasibility, 
she  may  prove  some  day  that  her 
endeavours  to  improve  the  means  of 
communication  with  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral  have  not  been  unavailing. 
She  has  established  a  port  at  the  mouUi 
of  the  Jaxartes,  and  launched  two 
iron  steamers  upon  waters  skimmed 
heretofore  onlj  by  the  reed  canoe  of 
the  savage  Kirghiz.  And  the  deter- 
mination displayed,  in  arrangements 
such  as  these,  to  make  this  route 
available,  should  teach  us  not  to  treat 
too  lightly  the  efforts  of  a  powerful 
and  ambitious  nation  to  subvert  the 
existing  political  organisation  of  the 
states  of  Central  Asia,  and  direct  their 
resources  against  the  single  European 
power  which  has  hitherto  monopolised 
the  lion's  share  of  their  commerce. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  nature  of  the  countn^ 
to  be  traversed  is  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  the  transport  of  troops.  The 
southern  Kirghiz  are  sufficiently  far 
removed  from  the  frontier  of  Russia 
not  to  dread  its  punishment;  and  as 
voluntary  allegiance  is  never  to  be 
depended  upon  to  the  same  extent  as 
that  which  has  been  enforced,  so  the 
insubordinate  tribes  of  the  little  horde, 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  plunder 
which  the  camp  of  the  invading  army 
would  offer  to  them,  might,  by  jndi- 
ciously  planned  night  assaults,  incon- 
ceivably harass  its  movements ;  while, 
should  they  desire  altogether  to  check 
the  further  advance  of  the  army  into 
their  territory,  burning  the  dry  shrubs 
which  form  the  only  pasturage,  or 
poisoning  the  few  scattered  wells 
upon  which  the  army,  is  dependent, 
are  devices  with  which  such  savages 
are  familiar.  Moreover,  they  alone 
could  supply  the  camels  necessary  for 
the  transport  of  commissariat  and 
artillery ;  and  were  they  to  desert  the 
army  in  these  sandy  wastes,  pursuit 
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would  be  impossible.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  co-operatioQ  of  the  Kirghiz  is 
^ential  to  the  success  of  an  expedi- 
tion through  their  country;  and  we 
gather  from  the  universal  testimony 
of  travellers,  that  such  co-operation 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  They 
are  avaricious,  treacherous,  and  in- 
dolent, yet  possessing  violent  pas- 
sions. For  a  century  they  have  pro- 
fessed allegiance  to  Russia,  during 
which  period  she  has  endeavoured  to 
coax  them  into  a  state  of  permanent 
obedience  by  a  lavish  expenditure, 
and  the  gentlest  treatment;  by  the 
building  of  mosques,  houses,  schools, 
and  courts  of  justice ;  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  khans,  and  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture;  and  she  has 
succeeded  no  better  than  China,  who 
uses  threats  instead  of  entreaties, 
force  instead  of  presents,  and  who,  by 
the  most  excessive  cruelty,  has  fruit- 
lessly endeavoured  to  force  her  com- 
mands upon  the  grand  horde.  The 
Russian  Kirghiz  still  continue  to  mis- 
behave and  apologise  as  usual :  they 
still  sell  slaves  to  Khiva,  and  deny 
their  guilt;  and  Russia,  unable  to 
punish  them,  accords  them  her  gra- 
clous  protection,  because  she  hopes  .to 
march,  by  their  help,  some  day  to  Khi- 
va to— recapture  her  slaves !  indeed,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  Kirghiz  will 
respect  Russians  when  they  sell  their 
own  children  to  Russians  themselves, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  professed  prohibi- 
tion upon  this  traffic,  continue  to  re- 
ceive, on  an  average,^  three  bags  of 
com  for  a  boy,  and  two  for  a  girl. 
No  wonder  the  Russian  trader  mids 
this  a  profitable  InvestmenL  The  ge- 
neral trade,  which  consists  of  the  ex- 
change of  horses,  cows,  sheep  and 
goats,  for  grain  and  some  of  the  simple 
luxuries  of  life,  has  decreased  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  population  of 
the  grand  horde,  partly  subject  to 
China,  and  partly  inaependent,  is 
estimated  at  four  hundred  thousand. 
The  middle  horde,  the  northern  por- 
tion of  which  is  really  subject  to 
ilussia,  and  the  whole  nominally  so, 
numbers  about  a  million ;  and  the  littie 
horde,  whose  allegiance  is  similarly 
divided,  contains  only  two  hundred 
thousand  souls. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  described 
the  route  to  Khiva  as  far  as  the 
Jaxartes,  because  it  is  probable 
that  a  Russian  army  would  embark 


there  for  Khiva.  The  Jaxartes  di- 
vides into  numerous  channels  near  its 
mouth,  forming  an  extensive  delta, 
covered  with  reeds  so  tall  that,  al- 
though Meyendorff  and  Eversmann  vi- 
sited the  embouchure  for  the  purpose, 
they  could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  These  reeds,  mat- 
ted together,  form  floating  islands; 
and  the  natives  construct  rafta 
and  canoes  with  them,  upon  which  to 
cross  the  deep  broad  stream  of  the 
Syr.  Forests  of  rushes  frmge  the 
southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  which  is  reported  to  be 
shallow  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
The  banks  of  the  Syr  are  considered 
the  most  favoured  region  in  the  globe 
by  the  Kirghiz  who  there  find  trees 
occafflonally  six  feet  high,  and  rejoice 
in  vegetation  of  a  corresponding  luxu- 
riance. Upon  some  islands  there 
are  sin  fibular  ruins  of  tombs  and  tem> 
pies.  It  occupies  a  caravan  five  days 
of  incessant  nuuching  through  tall 
rushes  to  cross  the  delta.  The  principal 
arm  of  the  river  is  said  by  Eversmann  to 
be  eight  hundred  yards  broad.  To  the 
south  of  the  Jaxartes,  the  route  passejs, 
through  a  wood  of  saxsaul,  a  species  of 
tamarisk,  and  then  crosses  the  worst 
desert  in  this  part  of  Asia — the  KisU 
Koum,  or  Red  Sand  Desert  A  loaded 
caravan  is  obliged  to  carry  with  it  a  five 
days'  supply  of  water,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Kirghiz  and 
Oozbegs  who  are  subject  to  Khiva,  and 
who  inhabit  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral.  It  would  be  madness  for 
a  Russian  army  to  attempt  this  route, 
and  therefore  the  port  has  been  wise^ 
ly  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Syn 
On  the  arrival  of  Meyendorff  at  Bouk- 
hara,  after  a  journey  of  seventy-one 
days  from  Ghrenburgh,  fifty  of  the 
horses  which  formed  part  of  the  escort 
died  of  fatigue. 

The  second  route  to  which  we  have 
referred,  passes  along  the  western 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  .^^1.  It  was  tra- 
versed in  1842  by  a  Russian  mission 
to  Khiva,  and  has  been  described  by 
Basincr,  a  German,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition.  He  left  Orenburgh 
in  August,  the  most  trying  time  of 
the  year,  but  found  pasture  abun- 
dant as  far  as  the  Ilek ;  it  becomes 
scarcer  between  that  river  and  the 
Emba.  The  route  followed  the 
line  of  Cossack  posts  at  first;  then 
crossing    the    Moughodjar    hills,    it 
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enters  upon  the  desert  of  the  Oust 
Ourt,  at  a  distance  of  about  six 
hundred  versts  from  Orenburgh.  This 
plateau,  elevated  more  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  is  perfectly 
level,  and  is  composed  of  deep  sana. 
For  days  not  a  hill  was  visil^e,  and 
our  traveller  records  passing  a  mound 
three  feet  high  as  a  curiosity.  Cliffs 
overhang  the  Sea  Of  Aral,  and  ocea- 
.  aonally  rivulets  trickle  into  it,  but 
water  is  sometimes  not  met  with  for 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  For 
three  weeks  not  even  a  wandering 
Eir^iz  was  seen;  and  then,  at  the 
souUi-westem  comer  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  only  the  most  savage  specimens 
were  met  with.  Still  this  is  the  route 
which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
rumour  of  a  Russian  army  being  at 
Ooijunge,  it  most  probably  must  have 
taken ;  unless  they  had  been  conveyed 
across  the  Sea  of  Aral  by  steam,  as,  if 
they  had  followed  its  Eastern  shores, 
thev  would  have  marched  direct  upon 
Ehiva.  Altogether  the  journey  lasted 
seven  weeks,  and  the  description  here 
^ven  of  the  route  does  not  lead  us  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  would 
be  practicable  for  troops,  more  espe- 
cially if  their  passage  was  disputed. 

llie  third  route,  which  has  ever  been 
regarded  by  Russia,  with  a  more  fa< 
vourable  eve,  crosses  from  Mung 
Ishlak,  on  the  Caspian,  to  Khiva,  over 
the  southern  portion  of  this  same  pla- 
teau,  and  has  been  accurately  described 
by  Captain  Abbott.  He  estimates  the 
highest  point  of  the  Oust  Ourt  steppe 
at  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  mves  a  picture  of  the 
route,  calculated  to  appal  the  most  de- 
termined general  that  ever  led  an 
army.  Al^ough  it  is  only  four  hun- 
drea  and  eighty  miles,  or  about  half 
as  far  from  the  Russian  fort  of 
Alexandrofski,  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  to  Khiva,  as  fVom 
Orenburgh  to  the  same  place,  the 
difficulties  of  the  trajcct  would  be 
far  greater.  Not  even  the  tent  of  a 
Kirghiz  was  seen  by  Abbott  during 
an  interval  of  eight  days ;  herbage  was 
always  scarce;  and  on  one  occasion 
the  wells  were  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  apart.  But  the  most  serious 
objection  to  this  route  lay  in  the  fact, 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  passes 
through  the  countiy  inhabited  by  the 
tribes  of  Turcomans,  which  are  sub- 
jects of  Khiva,  and  a  far  more  coura- 


geous and  enterprising  people  than  the 
mrgfaiz.  For  a  lengthened  period 
the  troops  would  bf>  obliged  to  sustaiii 
the  attacks  of  a  most  pertinacious 
foe,  in  addition  to  the  frightful  hard- 
ships incidental  to  the  route.  Cara- 
vans, no  doulit,  prefer  coming  from 
Russia  by  Astrakhan  and  Mung 
Ishlak,  to  going  round  by  Orenburgh ; 
but  the  requirements  of  a  caravan  are 
very  different  from  those  of  an  army, 
and  not  until  every  soldier  is  supplied 
with  a  camel  can  the  same  rules  be 
made  applicable  to  both. 

The  fourth  and  last  route  is  that 
which  Mouraviev  followed,  in  an 
expedition  wluch  he  made  to  the 
country  of  the  Turcomans,  and  after- 
wards to  Khiva,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Russian  government,  in  181^20.  The 
objects  of  this  mission,  undertaken 
a  very  short  time  before  that  of  M.  do 
Negri  to  Boukhara,  throws  consider- 
able light  upon  the  policy  of  Russia 
in  these  states.  After  the  fatal  ter- 
mination of  Prince  Bekevitch's  expe- 
dition, it  became  evident  that,  without 
popitiating  the  Turcomans,  it  would 
DO  impossible  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  countries  lying  be- 
yond them;  and  in  1813,  M.  Ktich- 
ichev,  the  genera]  then  commanding 
in  Georgia,  sent  into  Turcomania 
Jean  Mouratov,  an  Armenian  merchent 
of  Derbend,  who,  carrying  on  com- 
mercial transactions  at  Astrabad,  had 
preserved  relations  with  that  country. 
At  this  period  the  Turcomans  were 
an  independent  race,  at  war  with  Per- 
eda,  and  their  alliance  with  Russia 
would  prove  a  most  opportune  assist- 
ance to  this  latter  power,  who  would 
thus  command  the  whole  northern 
Persian  frontier.  The  proposal  made 
by  the  Russian  envoy  for  such  an  al- 
liance, was  eagerly  received  by  the 
Khan  of  the  Turcomans,  and  deputies 
sent  to  trejit  witii  Rtichiehev.  They 
found  him  at  Guliatan,  in  Karabagh, 
concludirjjg  peace  with  Aboul  Hhussoin 
Hhan.  The  Persian  plenipotentiary, 
perceiving  at  once  the  danger  of  ihe 
proposed  allmnce  between  the  Rus^ 
sians  and  Turcomans,  objected  to  treat 
unless  it  were  abandoned.  Tliis  was 
agreed  to  by  Russia ;  and  many  of  the 
unfortunate  .Turcomans,  feeling  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  resist  Persia, 
submitted  to  that  power,  giving  hos- 
tages to  insure  their  future  good  be. 
haviour.     The  Khan»  however,  with 
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many  foUoweit,  retired  to  Khiva  for 
shelter ;  while  another  portion  of  the 
tnbe  took  refuge  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  in  the  bav  of  Balkhan, 
where  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  Persian  army — and  they  have  ever 
since  not  only  maintainea  their  inde- 
pendence, but  have  become  the  most 
successful  slave-dealers  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Five  years  after  the  treaty 
of  Gulistin,  and  while  still  at  peace 
with  Persia,  Russia,  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  alliance  of  a  tribe  whose 
hostility  to  that  power  would  mate- 
rially imect  the  existing  state  of  their 
mutual  political  relations,  deliberate- 
ly, and  in  defiance  of  an  express  stipu- 
lation to  the  contrary,  reopened  com- 
munications With  the  independent 
portion  of  the  Turcoman  nation,  and 
Major  Ponomarey  and  Mouraviev 
were  sent  to  neffotiate  the.  act  of  trea- 
chery. The  foUowing  passage  from 
Major  Ponomarey's  instructions  may 
serve  to  illustrate  their  general  cha- 
racter:— ^'^From  address  iu  your  con- 
duct, the  most  favorable  results  may 
be  anticipated;  and  upon  this  point 
the  knowledge  which  you  have  of  the 
Tartar  language  will  do  most  useful. 
In  your  character  of  European,  do  not 
conidder  that  flattery  is  a  means  which 
you  cannot  employ.  It  is  very  com- 
mon among  Asiatic  nations;  and  al- 
though it  may  cost  you  something, 
you  will  find  it  to  vour  advantage  not 
to  fear  being  too  lavish  of  it  Your 
residence  among  a  people  who  are  al- 
most altogether  unLnown  to  us,  will 
fnrnish  you,  better  than  my  instruc- 
tions can,  with  light  sumcient  to 
guide  you.  As  I  believe  in  your  ca^ 
pacity  and  zeal,  I  flatter  myself  that 
this  atteoJpt  to  form  amicable  alliances 
with  the  Turcomans  will  not  be  with- 
out success,  and  that  the  knowledge 
you  will  acquire  of  the  country  wiU 
fiicilitate  the  ulterior  designs  of  go- 
vernment." The  first  Turcoman  en- 
campment visited  was  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  Caspian,  near  Cape 
Serebrenoi.  The  Turcomans  were 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  Russian 
alliance,  and  of  seeing  a  fort  built 
on  Cape  Serebrenoi.  '*  We  will  have 
revenge,"  they  said,  "  on  the  Persians 
for  their  robberies.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  construct  a  fort ;  but  when  we 
make  a  general  call  to  arms,  we  can 
bring  ten  thousand  men  into  the  field, 
and  beat  the  Persians.  Only  five  years 


ago  we  cut  their  Sardars  to  pieces  near 
here,  and  carried  away  their  cattle." 
It  is  clear  that  if  Major  Ponomarev 
was  prone  to  be  too  sparine  of  flat- 
tery, he  did  not  scruple  to  oetray  to 
the  Turcomans  the  ultimate  designs  of 
his  p[ovemment  upon  its  allies  the 
Persians.  The  Turcomans  are  agri- 
culturists; they  also  possess  large 
flocks  and  herds,  and,  from  theu*  prox- 
imity to  the  Persian  frontier,  have 
attamed  some  little  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion. They  dress  like  Persians,  and 
have  adopted  many  of  (heir  manners 
and  customs ;  but  they  are  easily  im- 
pressed by  superior  intelligence  and 
civilization,  and  Mouraviev  anticipates 
no  obstacles,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned to  the  movements  of  troops. 
The  route  to  Khiva  is  tolerably  well 
supplied  with  pasture  and  water  for 
the  first  few  days  after  leaving  Kras- 
navodsk;  but  then  the  same  terrible 
desert  must  be  crossed  that  in  every 
direction  divides  Khiva  from  Russia, 
and  for  five  or  six  days  water  is  un- 
procurable. The  nature  of  the  coun- 
try is  similar  to  that  already  dciicribed ; 
but  this  is  the  shortest  of  the  four 
routes,  Mouraviev  having  accom- 
plished it  in  seventeen  days.  At 
Krasnavodsk,  as  at  Alexandrofski,  the 
Russians  have  built  a  fort ;  thus  hav- 
ing a  starting-point  for  each  of  the 
routes  to  Khiva.  The  ostensible  mo- 
tive for  building  the  two  forts  on  the 
Caspian,  was  to  protect  the  Russian 
fishermen  from  their  Turcoman  allies, 
who  occasionally  sell  them  at  Khiva 
as  slaves. 

So  long,  indeed,  as  stray  Russians 
continue  to  be  kidnapped  by  the  fron- 
tier tribes,  will  the  Czar  have  a  fair 
excuse  for  wamng  war,  not  only  with 
those  tribes  themselves,  but  with  the 
nations  to  whom  his  subjects  are  sold 
as  slaves.  He  will  continue  desirous  to 
extend  the  frontier  of  his  empire,  simply 
because  he  cannot  set  at  liberty  these 
unfortunates  without  doing  so.  Such 
was  the  object  of  PeroffsSy's  expedi- 
tion ;  the  origin  of  which,  as  told  to 
Abbott  by  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  is  illus- 
trative  of  what  we  have  been  say- 
ing. It  was  to  the  following  effect: 
During  the  war  between  Khiva  and 
Boukluira,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a 
rich  caravan,  escorted  by  two  hun- 
dred infantry  and  two  guns,  was  sent 
by  Russia  to  the  latter  states.  To  reach 
its  destination,  however,  it  was  com- 
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pelled  to  pass  throngh  part  of  Khiva, 
or  Khaurism,  as  the  whole  country  is 
call  ed.    The  Khan,  fearing  that  so  de- 
sirable an  acquisition  might  be  used  b^ 
his  enemy  against  him,  politely  inti- 
mated to  the  Russian  commanaer  his 
objection  to  the  further  advance  of  the 
caravan.    In  spite  of  this  prohibition, 
the  latter  attempted  to  force  a  passage. 
Khivan   troops  were  sent  to  oppose 
him  in  the  kisil  Koum,  where  they 
inflicted  serious  loss,  compelling  the 
troops  to  retreat  to  the  Russian  fron- 
tier, and  plundered  the  caravan.    Fif- 
teen years    afterwards  the  Russians 
built   the    fort  of   Alexandrofski,    in 
what    was    really    Khivan    territory, 
and  soon  after  seized  some  Khivan 
caravans  trading  in  Russia,  and  re- 
tained   five    hundred  and  fifty  mer- 
chants as  prisoners.    Upon  her  am- 
bassador being  sent  to  aemand  their 
release,  the  Khan  w^as  informed  that 
he  must  first  release  all  the  Russian 
slaves.     As  an  earnest  of  his  intention 
to  do  so,  he  sent  six  to  Russia,  de- 
manding an  equal  number  of  Khivans. 
The  Russians  were  retained,  and  the 
ambassador's  brother  imprisoned,  but 
no    Khivans    were    released.    Upon 
this  a  third  ambassador,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  captives,  were  sur- 
rendered, but  no  answer  was  returned. 
"I  therefore,"  said  the  Khan,  "per- 
ceived that  Russia  was  only  playing 
upon  my  credulity.    It  is  six  months 
since  the  return   of  my  last  ambas- 
sador."   At  this  very  time  there  was 
an  intrenched  camp  on  the  Emba,  and 
an  advanced  post  half-way  between 
that  river  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.    As  we 
before  remarked,  the  snows,  and  not 
the  Khivans,  rendered  that  expedition 
fruitless;  and  further  attempts  of  a 
similar  nature  were  put  a  stop  to  by 
the  gallant  exploit  of  Sir  Richmond 
Shakespeare,  who  released  nearly  five 
hundred  Russian  slaves  in  Khiva,  and 
conveyed  them  safely  to  St.  Peters- 
buig. 

The  slave  traffic,  however,  still  con- 
tinues; and  in  1842  Danielevsky  was 
sent  to  KhiVa,  upon  the  mission  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded, 
charged  with  obtaining  the  release  of 
the  captives  then  in  slavery,  and 
'  securing  the  inviolability  of  caravans 
to  Bottkhara,  together  with  certain 
privileges  for  merchants  trading  in 
khiva.  We  have- no  information  as 
to  the  secret  objects  of  the  expedition, 


or  how  far  it  may  have  beim  sue 
ful;  but  this  is  certain,  that  Raasia 
does  not  need  an  excuse  for  invading 
Khiva,  and  has  been  paving  the  way 
for  an   occupation   for   many   years. 
We  have  not  space  now  to  describe 
the  condition  of  this  country,  the  most 
savage  of  all  the  states  of  Central 
Asia;    but,   from  the    description  of 
English  as  well  as  Russian  travellers, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  ofler  any 
very  serious    resistance   to    Russian 
arms.    The    army    is    estimated    by 
Abbott  at  one  hundred  and  eight  tfaon- 
sand  men.     It  consists  entirely  of  ca- 
valry, and  is  furnished  by  the  settled 
population  at  the  rate  of  one  horae- 
man  for  fifty  chains  of  land,  and  by 
nomades  at  the  rate  of  one  horseman 
for  four  families.    The  Oozbegs  are 
the  bravest  of  these,    and  compose 
nearly  half  the  army;  still,  the  en- 
counters they  have  already  had  with 
the  Russians  prove  that  they  are  no 
match   for   disciplined  troops;  and  if 
ten  thousand  men,  in  good  condition, 
were  landed  upon  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  independence 
of  Khiva  would  be  gone.    It  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  this  is  a  possi- 
bility.   The    difficulties  of  marching 
an  army  across  the  Great  Borzonk  to 
the  embouchure  of  the  Syr  have  been 
already  noticed,    and    do    not  seem 
altogether  insurmountable.   The  Qxos 
is  too  shallow  to  allow  of  their  being 
conveyed    up   its  stream,    and    they 
would  be  compelled  to  ^sembark  in 
the  £Bce  of  a  whole  population  pre- 
pared   to    receive  them.     Mouraviev 
calculates  upon  a  rising  among  the 
slaves  in  the  event  of  any  such  inva- 
sion.    But  the  mode  which  Russia 
would  most  probably  employ  to  pos- 
sess herself  of  Khiva,  would  be  by  ex- 
citing Persia  or  Boukhara  to  hostili- 
ties with  that  state,  and  then  ofiering 
it  her  protection.    Spring  or  autumn 
are  the  only  seasons  of  the  year  at 
which  the  expedition  could  expect  to 
make  a  successful  traject  of  the  steppes. 
Khiva,  though  a  small  state,  is  capable 
of  being  made  a  productive  acquisition. 
Its  annual  revenue  amounts  to  about 
£300,000.     At   Resent   it  furnishes 
scarcely  any  articles  of  export,  and 
carries  on  a  comparatively  small  trade 
with  Russia.     Boukhara  is  the  great 
Eastern  emporium;  but  the  traffic  is 
much  intercepted  by  Turcoman  ban- 
ditti, who  are  sul^ects  of  Khiva.    The 
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aspect  of  Khiva,  after  a  journey  over 
the  steppe,  which  in  every  direc- 
tion surrounds  it,  is  most  inviting. 
Canals  intersect  the  country,  form- 
ing little  islands,  upon  which  castel- 
lated houses  are  situated ;  tropical 
produce  is  abundant  and  luxuriant ; 
vegetation  affords  a  grateful  relief  to 
the  eye  of  the  weary  traveller.  The 
most  fertile  portion  is  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  long  by  sixty  broad.  The 
entire  population  amounts  to  2,500,000. 
In  winter  the  cold  is  severe;  and, 
though  in  the  latitude  of  Rome,  the 
Oxus  is  frozen  over. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  relate 
the  mode  by  which  Russia  has  ex- 
tended her  influence  over  those  tribes 
whose  furthest  wanderings  form  the 
uncertain  boundary  which  separates 
her  subjects  from  the  nomades  of 
Khiva,  and  having  deeeribed  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  and  of  the  inha- 
bitants through  which  a  Russian  army 
invading  that  state  would  be  com- 
pelled to  march,  it  is  time  to  consider 
shortly  what  the  object  of  such  a  cam- 
paign would  be,  and  what  its  probable 
results.  It  is  evident  that,  of  all  Eu- 
ropean nations  we  alone  could  be  di- 
rectly interested  in  such  a  movement 
on  the  part  of  Russia ;  but  it  is  equally 
plain  that,  even  should  a  Muscovite 
army  succeed  in  occupying  Khiva,  its 
fartner  advance  through  Caubul  and  the 
Hindoo  Khoosh  is  an  utter  impossibi- 
lity. Bjomstjema,  the  Swedish  ge- 
neral, in  his  work  on  the  East  Indies, 
says  it  will  require  four  campaigns 
before  a  Russian  army  could  possibly 
arrive  at  the  Indies  by  this  route  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  slightest  acquain- 
tance with  the  nature  of  the  country  to 
be  traversed,  will  be  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify our  discarding  as  absurd  the  no- 
tion of  a  Russian  army  invading  India 
from  Orenburgh  and  Khiva.  But  this 
consideration  doe»  not  divest  of  their 
importance  the  designs  of  Russia  upon 
Khiva,  but  should  rather  lead  us  to 
discover  what  those  motives  really 
are  which  induce  her  to  entertain 
them  at  all ;  and  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  present  position  of  Russia  in  the 
East  will  quickly  enable  us  to  percceive 
why,  while  repelling  her  aggressions 
in  the  West,  we  should  not  neglect  to 
watch  her  movements  in  that  part  of 
the  world  in  which  our  ow^n  interests 
are  more  nearly  affected.  The  ten- 
dency of  those  movements  has  not 


been  altogether  concealed.  Moara« 
viev  says,  unreservedly — "  Masters  of 
Khiva,  many  other  states  would  be 
under  our  rule.  The  possession  of  it 
would  shake  to  the  foundation  the  enor- 
ipous  commercial  superiority  of  those 
who  now  rule  the  sea."  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  the  invasion  of  India  which 
is  anticipated,  but  the  acquirement  of 
that  influence  over  the  neighbouring 
states  wM^h  would  have  the  effect  of 
undermining  the  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  East.  The  states  here 
alluded  to  as  bordering  upon  Khiva, 
are  Boukhara,  Caubul,  and  Persia. 
Supposing  Russia  to  be  at  Khiva,  so 
long  at  least  as  she  was  confined  to 
that  remote  and  inaccessible  country, 
the  possibility  of  her  alliance  with 
Boukhara  and  Caubul  against  England 
can  scarcely  be  entertained.  The  bar- 
barian rulers  of  these  distant  people 
are  far  too  suspicious  of  so  powerful  a 
neighbour,  and  too  ignorant  of  the  rela* 
tive  power  of  European  states,  to  join 
in  a  war  between  two  great  Christian 
empires,  the  objects  of  which  they 
would  not  understand,  and  which  they 
would  conceive  might  probabfy  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  Mahomedanism. 
While  allowing  that  the  conquest  of 
Boukhara  is  possible,  its  acquisition 
would  not  facilitate  the  designs  of  Rua- 
Ma  against  India,  for  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  is  unim- 
portant, and  the  mountain  ranges  by 
which  they  are  separated  are  almost 
impassable.  The  deserts  which  inter- 
vene between  Khiva  and  Caubul,  the 
mountainous  nature  of  this  latter 
state,  and  the  bravery  of  its  inha- 
bitants, would  render  its  conquest  by 
a  Russian  army  out  of  the  question,  as 
our  own  experience  may  testify.  Per- 
sia, then,  is  the  only  state  which  would 
really  be  placed  in  imminent  peril  by 
the  occupation  of  Khiva  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  it  is  the  onl^  state  whose 
independence  is  of  vital  importance  to 
our  Eastern  interests.  "  The  indepen- 
dence of  Persia,"  writes  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  we  have  already  quoted, 
*'  is  the  only  apparent  obstacle  to  a 
position  by  Russia  which  would  enable 
her  to  destroy  in  Asia  the  power  of 
the  Sultan,  already  shaken  in  Europe  ; 
to  annihilate  our  commerce  in  Central 
Asia ;  to  force  us  to  diminish  our 
revenues,  and  largely  to  augment  our 
expenditure  in  India,  where  our  &• 
nances  aro  even  now  embarrassed  ;  to 
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difltorb  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment in  that  country  during  peace  ; 
to  threaten  it  with  mvasion  in  war  ; 
and  to  oppose  to  our  maritime  and 
commercial  superiority  her  power  to 
shake  our  empire  m  the  East."  If, 
then,  we  admit  the  view,  here  so  ably 
expressed,  to  be  correct,  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  consider  how  the  tak- 
ing of  Khiva  would  be  instrumental 
towaids  the  subversion  of '^Persian 
independence,  and  how  we  may  best 
take  advantage  of  the  existing  state 
of  our  relations  with  Russia,  so  as  to 
relieve  ourselves  for  ever  from  the 
anxiety  arising  from  this  source.  The 
frontier  of  Khiva  is  conterminous  with 
that  of  Persia  frvm  Herat  to  Astrabad, 
for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles. 
If  Khiva  became  a  Russian  province, 
the  whole  northern  frontier  of  Persia, 
from  its  most  easterly  to  its  '  most 
westerly  point,  from  Boukhara  to 
Turkey,  would  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Russian  empire.  Al- 
ready has  the  Czar  despoiled  Persia 
of  territory  equal  in  extent  to  the 
British  Islands,  bat  hitherto  he  has 
been  able  to  threaten  her  upon  the 
western  shores  of  the  Caspian  alone. 
It  was  the  object  of  Mouraviev^s  mis- 
sion to  Turcomanir  to  induce  the 
Turcomans  to  create  a  diversion  upon 
the  opposite  coast,  and,  crossing  the 
Attruck,  to  invade  the  province  of 
Astrabad.  That  project  would  be 
rendered  still  more  feasible  by  the 
possession  of  Khiva,  whose  influence 
extends  more  or  less  over  the  whole 
of  Turcomania.  The  most  bitter  en- 
mity has  ever  existed  between  these 
trilies  and  the  Persians,  fostered  by 
the  fanatkism  consequent  upon  their 
profession  of  opposite  Mahomedan 
creeds,  and  they  would  gladly  seize 
this  opportunity  of  avenging  them- 
selves on  a  power  which  has  inces- 
santly persecuted  them,  while  even^ 
Caubul  might  be  incited  to  join  in  a 
crusade  against  the  heretical  Sheas. 
The  long^oveted  provinces  of  Ghilan, 
Ifazenderan,  and  Astrabad  alone  se- 
parate the  Transcaucasian  provinces 
of  Russia  from  Turcomania  and  Khiva. 
Their  ports  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Russian  fleet  on  the  Caspian ;  and  if, 
white  the  Turks  are  being  conquered 
at  the  one  end  of  the  frontier,  the 
Khivans  are  being  subjugated  at  the 
other,  Persia  mu»^  in  her  turn,  sub- 
mit to  the  omnipotent  power  from  the 


nortii,  and  her  roost  fertile  provinces 
will  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  ^  Ail 
the  Ruadas." 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 
prompt  conveyance  of  troops  to  the 
seat  of  war  in  Georgia,  and  a  strict 
blockade  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  we  are  able,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ottoman  and  Chicassian 
armies,  to  drive  out  the  Russian  forces 
at  present  occupying  them,  we  shall 
hear  no  more  rumours  of  a  Rnsstan 
army  being  at  Khiva.  A  Russian  army 
in  iLhiva,  unsupported  by  an  army  In 
Armenia,  would  find  itself  in  a  parti- 
cularly useless  position  ;  and,  even  in 
connection  with  the  Affghans  and 
Turcomans,  could  hope  to  gain  no  ad- 
vantage over  a  power  who,  now  that 
the  tide  of  Russian  aggression  had 
been  stayed,  no  longer  believed  in 
Russian  omnipotence,  as  it  saw  with 
amazement  that  the  allied  powers  of 
Europe  had  been  able  to  maintain  the 
tottering  independence  of  plundered 
and  enfeebled  Turkey. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  our 
consideration  of  the  present  state  of 
the  acquu«d  provinces  in  Asia  has 
brought  us,  seems  to  be,  that  they 
have  been  acquired  only  as  aneces* 
sary  prelude  to  the  annexation  of 
another  and  more  important  country  ; 
— ^that,  notwithstanding  the  judicious 
treatment  of  the  Ki^|iiiz,  then*  i&. 
temal  condition  b  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, while  the  natural  obstacles 
which  their  country  presents  to  the 
transport  of  troops  are  almost  msur- 
mountable ; — ^that  even  if  the  conquest 
of  Elhiva  were  achieved,  it  would  be 
dangerous  only  to  the  British  posses- 
sions in  the  East  indirectly,  or  through 
the  influence  thus  exercised  upon  Per- 
sia ; — ^that  this  influence  can  only  exist 
so  long  as  the  Russian  arms  m  Ar- 
menia are  successful  ; — that,  in  fact, 
the  extension  of  the  frontier  line  of 
Russia  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian 
must  be  regulated  entirely  by  its  pro- 
gress to  the  west  of  that  sea ; — and 
Uiat  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  country 
to  check  that  progress  at  once,  and 
thus  nip  in  the  bud  her  long-cherished 
designs  upon  Persia,  and  her  deeply- 
laid  schemes  for  the  appropriation  of 
those  sources  of  wealth  ana  power  in 
the  East,  which  have  so  materially 
contributed  to  raise  this  country  to 
her  present  high  position  among  Euro- 
pean nations. 
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DSATH  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

It  18  one  of  the  painful  duties  which  devolve  on  those  connected  with  a 
work  like  the  present,  to  be  called  on  from  time  to  time  to  commemorate  the 
removal  from  this  earthly  scene,  of  those  by  whose  original  and  inventive 
minds  its  peculiar  character  was  impressed,  or  to  whose  genius  and  labours  in 
after  life  it  owed  its  continued  influence  and  reputation.  More  than  once  that 
melancholy  task  has  been  ours,  for  Death  has  made  more  than  his  usual  gaps  in^ 
the  ranks  of  those  who  were  associated  with  the  rise  of  this  Magasine  and  ita 
early  success.  But  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  of  that  gifted  band, 
whose  name  has  bcMBU  identified  with  it  from  first  to  last,  had  till  now  been 
spared ; — ^withdrawn,  indeed,  for  some  tame  from  those  circles  which  he  had 
enlightened  and  adomed--«nd  already  surrounded  by  some  shadow  of  the 
ooming  night,  but  still  surviving  among  us  as  a  link  connecting  the  present  and 
the  past,  and  forming  the  centre  of  a  thousand  sympathising  and  reverential 
associations.  He  also  has  at  last  been  gathered  to  his  feUows.  Professor 
Wilson  expired  at  his  house  in  Gloucester  Place  on  the  morning  of  the  3d 
April  1854.  Bom  in  May  1786,  he  was  thus  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  when  he 
died ; — ^not  prematurely  taken,  it  may  be  said,  for  he  had  neak-ly  touclied  the 
period  which  is  proverbially  allotted  as  the  measure  of  human  life,  yet  passing 
from  among  us  long  before  he  had  attained  that  advanced  old  age,  which,  when 
united  with  health,  wisdom,  and  worth,  seems  to  afford  one  of  the  happiest 
conditions  of  existence,  and  of  which,  in  his  case,  the  vigour  and  eUsticity 
both  of  his  mental  and  bodily  frame,  had  seemed  to  human  calculation  to 
promise  the  attainment  It  is  consolatory  to  think  that  his  period  of  seclusion 
and  sickness  passed  in  tranquility  both  of  mind  and  body;  not  perhaps 
painless,  yet  without  acute  or  prolonged  suffering ; — the  bodily  energies 
waning  gently,  like  the  twilight,  and  the  mind,  though  clear,  partakug  of  .that 
growing  languor  which  had  crept  over  the  frame  wiSi  which  it  was  associated. 
As  a  proof  of  how  long  his  mental  vigour  and  capacity  of  exertion  survived  the 
effects  of  physical  decline,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  two  of  the  papers 
entitled  **  INes  Boreales,"  the  last  of  a  fine  series  on  Milton's .  Paradise 
Lostf  were  writteti  by  him  in  Au^fust  and  September  1862,  some  months 
after  the  occurrence  of  that  calamity  by  which  his  strong  frame  bad  been 
stricken  down;  papers  written  with  his  usual  fine  perception  and  impressive 
diction,  but  in  a  hand  so  tremulous,  so  feeble  and  indistinct,  as  to  prove  the 
strong  effort  of  will  by  which  alone  such  a  task  could  have  been  accomplished. 
These  were  the  Ust  papers  he  ever  wrote :  they  want,  as  is  evident  enough, 
the  dazzling  splendour  of  his  earlier  writings :  they  do  not  stir  the  heart  like 
the  trumpet  tones  of  his  prime,  but  they  breathe  a  tone  of  sober  grandeur  and 
settled  conviction ;  and  these  subdued  and  earnest  words,  now  that  we  know 
them  to  have  been  his  last,  sink  into  the  heart,  like  the  parting  accents  of  a  friend, 
with  a  melancholy  charm. 

We  leave  to  others,  and  in  another  form,  the  task  of  delineating  the  chi^ 
laoter  of  Professor  Wilsoa  as  a  poet,  a  novelist,  a  philosopher,  and  a  critic : 
our  more  limited  object  is  to  speak  of  him  only  in  connection  with  this 
Afagazine,  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  animating  spirit ;  to  recall  and  arrest  for 
a  moment  the  lineaments  of  the  man  as  ho  firet  appeared  to  us-— as  we  were 
familiar  with  him  in  after  life — and  to  embody  in  a  few  words  our  sense  of  what 
he  has  done  for  literature  and  for  society,  through  the  pa^es  of  that  publication, 
in  which,  unless  we  greatly  err,  posterity  will  recognise  Uie  richest  outpourings 
of  his  genius,  and  in  which  may  be  traced  all  the  moods  of  his  changing  mind— - 
firom  the  first  wild  and  sparkling  effusions  of  youth,  through  the  more  matured 
creations  of  his  manhood,  down  to  that  period  wlien  even  genius  takes  a  sober 
colouring  from  the  troubles  of  life,  and  all  those  vivid  ana  truthful  pictures  of 
the  world  around  us  begin  unconsciously  to  be  imbued  and  solemnised  by  the 
prospects  of  another. 

When  we  first  saw  Professor  Wilson — ^now  more  than  three-and-thirty  ^ears 
ago — no  more  remarkable  person  could  have  attracted  attention.    Physically 
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and  mentally  he  waa  the  embodied  type  of  energy,  power,  and  self-reliance. 
The  tall  and  elastic  frame,  the  massive  head  that  crowned  it,  the  waving  hair, 
the  finely-^ut  features,  the  eye  flashing  with  every  variety  of  emotion,  the  pore 
and  eloquent  blood  which  spoke  in  the  cheek,  the  stately  lion-like  port  of 
the  man,— all  announced,  at  the  first  glance,  one  of  Nature's  nobles.  And  to 
the  outward  presence  corresponded  the  mind  within  ;  for  rarely  have  qualities 
so  varied  been  blended  in  such  marvellous  and  harmonious  union.  The 
culture  of  English  scholarship  had  softened  the  more  rugged  features  of  his 
Scottish  education.  The  knowledge  of  life,  and  sympathy  with  all  its  foima, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had  steadied  the  views  and  corrected  the  senti- 
mental vagueness  of  the  poetical  temperament :  a  strong  and  practical  sagad^ 
pervaded,  and  gave  reality  to,  all  the  creations  of  his  imagination.  Extensive 
and  excursive  reading — ^t  least  in  Engliah  literature  and  the  cUssics— combined 
with  a  singular  aocumcy  and  minuteness  of  natural  observation,  had  stored  his 
mind  with  facts  of  every  kind,  and  stamped  the  results  upon  an  iron  memory. 
Nature  and  eaily  training  had  so  balanced  his  faculties  that  all  themes  seemed  to 
come  alike  to  his  hand:  the  driest,  provided  only  it  bore  upon  the  actual 
concerns  of  life,  had  nothing  repulsive  for  him :  he  could  expatiate  in  the  fieki  of 
the  mournful  as  if  it  wore  his  habitual  element,  and  turn  to  the  sportive  and  the 
fimtastic,  as  if  be  had  been  all  his  life  a  denizen  of  the  court  of  Comua.  The 
qualities  of  the  heart  partook  of  this  expansive  and  universal  character.  Afiee- 
tions  as  tender  as  they  were  impetuous,  checked  and  softened  the  impulses  of  a 
fiery  temper  and  vehement  will,  and  infused  a  pathetic  and  relenting  sfnrit  into 
^  strains  of  invective  that  were  deviating  into  harshness.  That  he  should 
have  been  without  warm  dislikings,  as  well  as  warm  attachments,  would 
imply  an  impoBsibility.  But  from  everything  petty  or  rancorous  he  was  abso- 
lutely free.  Most  justly  was  he  entitled  to  say  of  himself,  that  he  never  knew 
envy  except  as  he  had  studied  it  in  others.  His  opposition,  if  it  was  uncom^ 
promising,  was  always  open  and  manly :  to  the  great  or  good  qualities  of  his 
opponent  he  generally  did  justice  from  the  first — always  in  the  end ;  and  not  a 
few  of  those  who  in  early  life  had  regarded  him  merely  aa  the  headlong  leader 
of  a  partisan  warfare,  both  in  literature  and  politics,  came  to  learn  their  mistake, 
to  reverence  in  him  the  high-toned  and  impartial  critK,  and  to  esteem  the  warm- 
hearted  and  generous  man. 

His  conversation  and  his  public  speaking  had  in  them  a  charm  to  which  no 
other  term  is  applicable  but  that  of  fascination,  and  which,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
powers,  we  never  met  with  any  one  able  to  resist.  While  his  glittering  eye  held 
the  spectators  captive,  and  the  music  of  the  ever-varying  voice,  modulating  up 
and  down  with  the  changing  character  of  the  theme,  fell  on  the  ear,  and  a  flood 
of  imagery  invested  the  subject  with  every  conceivable  attribute  of  the  touching, 
the  playful,  or  the  picturesque,  the  effect  was  electric,  indescribable :  it  imprisons 
the  minds  of  the  auditors ;  they  seemed  to  fear  that  the  sound  would  cease — 
they  held  their  breath  ns  if  under  the  influence  of  a  spell. 

Thus  accomplished  by  nature  and  education,  did  Professor  Wilson  apply  him- 
self to  his  self-imposed  task  in  this  Magazine — that  of  imparting  to  periodical 
literature  in  general,  and  to  literary  criticism  in  particular,  a  new  body  and  anew 
life  ;  of  pulling  down  the  old  conventional  walls  within  which  they  had  been  con- 
fined, and  of  investing  criticism  itself  with  something  of  the  creative  and  poetic 
character  of  the  great  works  of  imagination  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied. 

And  in  what  a  noble  and  true-hearted  spirit  was  that  task  accomplished. 
Much  had  no  doubt  been  done  within  the  century  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  our 
critical  view,  to  exchange  the  criticism  of  particulars  for  that  of  generals,  to 
eontemplate  and  decide  according  to  the  essence  rather  than  the  form.  But  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  practically  the  criticism  of  the  day  waa  sectarian  and 
political :  class  criticism,  not  eathoUc.  It  denied  or  coldly  accorded  merit  to 
those  beyond  the  pale  of  the  reviewer's  own  opinions ;  it  was  too  apt  to  assume 
in  all  cases  an  air  of  condescending  superiority ;  and  it  was  in  its  form  inflexi- 
ble, demurely  decorous,  and  solemn,  banishing  from  its  sphere  all  that  wide 
field  of  illustration  afforded  by  the  homely  and  the  ludicrous,  from  the  judicious 
contrast  and  opposition  of  which  so  much  of  added  interest  and  novelty  of  view 
might  fairly  be  derived.    These  wants  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Wilson  for 
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the  first  time  efTectaally  supplied.  Reverential  in  all  cases  where  reverence 
was  justly  due,  his  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  made  him  at  the  same  time  un- 
sparing of  ridicule,  when,  either  in  his  moral  or  artistic  aspect^  the  subject  of 
the  criticism  required  and  justified  the  application  of  such  a  weapon.  Strong 
as  mi?ht  be  his  party  opinions,  they  faded  out  of  view  whenever  he  had 
to  ded  with  any  of  the  greater  questions  of  literature  or  the  pretensions  of  its 
genuine  candidates ;  while  to  how  many  of  the  humblest  aspirants  for  iamo 
did  his  cordial  and  unstinted  praise,  blended  with  just  advice  and  chastened 
censure,  speak  hope  and  comfort  amidst  discouragement  and  poverty  and 
pain !  From  every  nook  of  nature,  from  every  mood  of  mind,  he  drew  his 
allusions  and  illustrations,  ever-shifting,  iridescent: — ^nnder  his  guidance, 
humour  and  feeling,  long  separated,  walked  hand  in  hand;  and  even  the 
gravest  minds  readily  reconciled  themselves  to  his  gay  and  fanciful  embroid- 
eries on  the  web  of  life,  because  they  felt  that  none  Knew  better  than  he  that 
its  tissue  was,  i^er  all,  of  a  sombre  hue ; — ^because  every  page  of  these  com- 
positions, quaint  and  startling  as  they  were,  impressed  them  with  the  assurance 
that  wherever  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  might  light,  the  nobler  qualities  of  the 
soul  itself — ^love,  honour,  duty,  religion,  and  all  the  charities  of  life — ^were  safe 
as  in  a  sanctuary  from  their  intrusion. 

It  would  be  idle,  as  it  would  be  endless,  to  refer  to  particular  examples  in 
dealing  with  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Wilson.  But  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
humbly,  but  with  the  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  his  contributions  to  this  Ma- 
gazine contain  an  amount  of  original  and  suggestive  criticism,  unparalleled  in 
any  publication  to  which  the  present  time  has  given  birth.  From  the  Nodes 
alone  what  an  armoury  of  bright  and  polished  thought  might  be  supplied  1  In 
his  other  papers,  what  a  new  aspect  is  mven  to  old  themes  ?  The  gentle  and 
devout  spirit  of  Spenser  seems  never  before  to  have  met  with  a  congenial  ex- 
ponent. The  infinite  depths  of  Shakespeare's  mind  are  made  to  reveal  new 
treasures.  Milton's  stately  fabric  appears  to  expand  its  proportions,  and  to 
grow,  at  once  classic  and  colossal,  unaer  his  hand.  Dryden's  long-resoundingr 
march  here  meets  with  a  spirit-stirring  accompaniment ;  and  he  who  "stooped 
to  truth,  and  moralised  his  song,"  finds  a  defender,  who  can  appreciate  the  ster- 
ling vigour  and  condensation  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  lucid  felicitaes  of  their 
expression.  Towards  the  few  genuine  poets  who  Ulumined  the  twilight  of  the 
last  century — ^towards  those  who  gilded  the  morning  of  the  new — ^towards 
Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Coleridge,  and  Wordswortli — towards  the  lesser  stars 
revolving  within  the  orb  of  those  greater  luminaries — how  just,  how  discrimi- 
nating have  been  his  acknowledgments !  And  in  proof  that  these  judgments, 
all  glowing  and  impassioned  as  they  seem,  were  yet  found<Ki  on  the  truest  ap- 
precmtion  of  the  principles  of  art,  we  would  ask  (and  we  do  so  with  some  con- 
fidence) in  how  few  instances  has  the  public  shown  any  disposition  to  reverse 
the  sentence  which  a  deep  poetical  insight  had  dictated,  and  a  lofty  sense  of 
duty  had  kept  so  impartial  and  so  pure ! 

Nor  is  it  to  the  mere  professed  criticism  of  literature  that  these  observations 
are  applicable.  The  same  peculiarities  and  the  same  originality  pervaded  his 
numerous  and  varied  essays,  where  he  came  more  palpably  into  that  field  which 
Addison  and  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  had  trod  before  him.  The  humblest 
and  most  unpromising  topics  were  on  system  made  the  vehicles  of  important 
truths ;  deep  refiections  ^  rose  like  an  exhalation  "  out  of  hints  thrown  out  as  if 
in  a  spirit  of  dalliance;  but  the  result  was  to  exhibit  man  and  his  nature  in 
many  a  new  light,  and  to  enforce  reflection  on  many  a  vital  question,  where, 
nnder  a  more  formal  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  would  unquestionably  have 
been  evaded.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  power  and  value  of  the  principle  of 
surprise  more  aptly  illustrated  than  in  these  essays,  where  we  are  suddenly 
witiidrawn  from  some  vulgar  and  prosaic  foreground ;  led  off— blindfold,  it 
may  be,  and  through  brake  and  briar — ^yet,  as  we  feel,  by  no  unfriendly  band, 
till,  when  the  journey  ends,  and  the  mask  drops,  we  find  ourselves  translated 
to  some  mysterious  mountain  height,  with  the  ocean  of  this  life  spread  beneath 
our  feet,  and  around  us  **  the  breath  of  heaven  fresh  blowing.' 

This,  we  feel,  is  no  fit  place  for  entering  on  the  social  or  moral  qualities  of 
Professor  Wilaon   **  Something  wo  might  have  said,  but  to  what  endl"    The 
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d^>th  and  tendemees  of  hia  domestic  affections  are  not  themoB  for  svcb  < 
sions.  His  charities,  his  generosity,  libenl  and  unfailing  as  they  were,  we 
would  leave  in  that  obscurity  to  which  it  was  his  own  wish  they  should  be  eon- 
signed.  His  appreciation  of  all  worth,  however  humble;  his  readiness  to  assist 
struggling  merit;  his  utter  absence  of  all  affectation  of  superiority  in  himself; 
his  toleration  for  the  faults  or  presumption  of  others;  his  reluctance  consci- 
ously to  inflict  pain  on  any  one — a  feeling  which  grew  on  him,  as  it  grows  on 
all  good  men,  with  advancmg  years ;  are  they  not  written  on  the  memories  of 
all  who  were  the  objects  of  his  aid  or  his  forbearance  1  The  charms  of  his  social 
intercourse,  who  is  likely  to  forget,  whether  first  experienced  '^  in  life's  morning 
march,  when  his  spirit  was  young,''  or  when  added  years  and  experience  had 
pruned  the  luxuriance  and  softened  the  asperities  of  youth,  but  left  all  the 
bright  and  genial  qualities  of  the  mind  undimmed,  aiid  the  sympathies  of  the 
soul  at  once  deepened  and  diffused  ]  To  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  en- 
joying his  intimate  acquaintance,  as  familiar  friends  or  fellow-Iabourers  in  the 
same  seed-field ;  to  the  many  who  have  been  indebted  to  hun  for  -that  which 
he  never  failed  to  afibrd — ^wise  and  considerate  counsel ;  to  the  thoust&^dslwhom 
he  has  formed,  guided,  encouraged,  admonished,  or  corrected,  the  thought  of 
Professor  Wilson  will  be  among  those  recollections  which  they  would  most 
wish  to  arrest — those  visions  which,  when  they  begin  to  fade,  they  would  be 
most  anxious  to  recall. 

As  a  proof  how  completely  he  was  superior  to  any  feeling  of  party  where  a 
question  of  literature  and  genius  was  involved,  and  how  his  kindly  disposition 
could  urge  him  to  exertion,  even  under  the  pressure  of  disease,  we  may  men- 
tion, that  tlie  last  occasion  on  which  he  can  be  said  to  have  appeared  in  public, 
was  when  he  left  his  brother's  house,  and,  supported  by  a  friendly  arm,  came 
up  to  record  his  vote  for  a  political  opponent,  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  last 
occasion  on  whkh  he  left  his  own  threshold,  was  when  he  drove  out  to 
congratulate  a  friend  on  an  event^  on  which  he  believed  his  happiness  in  life 
was  likely  to  depend. 

So  lived,  so  died  Professor  Wilson — in  the  union  of  his  varied  mental  gifts, 
In  the 'attractive  and  endearing  qualities  of  his  character,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  whom  Scotland,  in  the  present  or  any  other  century,  has 
produced.  In  our  remarks  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  his  services  to  this 
Magazine,  and  through  that  to  literature.  We  have  not  referred  to  bis 
other  productions,  nor  to  his  acaderakal  prelections.  If  the  value  of  the  latter 
were  to  be  estimated  by  the  efiect  which  they  produced  in  stimulating  the 
minds  and  awakening  the  interest  of  his  aucutory,  they  would  be  entitled 
to  a  high  rank ;  but  as  yet  there  exists  no  materials  from  which  a  deliberate 
judgment  as  to  their  merits  can  bo  formed.  In  other  respects,  opinion  has  given 
the  preference  to  his  prose  over  his  poetry,  and  to  his  essays  over  his  narrative 
fictions.  The  judgment  has  been  so  general  that  it  is  probably  just  In  poetry, 
in  prose  fictions,  he  seems  overmatched  by  other  men :  in  the  field  of  the  discur- 
sive essay,  with  its  "  numerous  prose,"  ho  is  felt  to  be  unique  and  unapproaeh* 
able — wilbout  a  prototype,  and  in  all  probability  without  a  successor. 

We  are  aware  that  in  what  we  have  said  we  have  uttered  nothing  new ;  that 
the  marking  lines  of  Professor  Wilson's  literary  character  and  compositions 
have  been  often  drawn  before ;  that  his  characteristics  as  a  man  have  been 
indicated  by  worthier  hands.  But  our  object  now  is,  not  to  say  what  is  new, 
but  to  record  what  is  true — true,  as  it  presents  itself  to  us,  and  true,  as  we 
should  wish  it  to  be  for  other  times.  The  public  has  already  pronounced  its 
judgment,  and  with  sufticient  approach  to  unanimity,  on  Professor  Wilson's 
genius ;  it  has  formed  and  expressed  its  estimate  of  him  as  a  man ;  in  both 
cases  we  are  content  to  accept  tlie  verdict  as  it  stands ;  for  in  both  we  think  it 
generous  as  well  as  just — we  ask  only  to  be  allowed  to  register  it  in  our  pages. 
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JEROME  CABDAN. 


Mb.  Morlet  has  here  given  us 
a  painstaking  and  conscientions  bio- 
graphy of  one  who,  if  not  a  very 
eminent,  was  certainly  a  very  eztrap 
ordinary  man.  We  cannot  say  that 
we  have  risen  from  the  book  with  a 
very  distinct  view  of  the  character, 
moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  man 
Cardan;  but  this  may  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  nature  of  his  subject  than 
to  any  deficiency  in  Mr.  Morley. 
He  proceeds  cautiously,  gives  his 
authority  at  each  8tep,>and  at  ail  events 
provides  the  reader  with  materials  for 
forming  a  judgment,  if  he  himself  has 
not  succeeded  m  grouping  these  mate- 
rials into  one  distinct  and  impressive 
portraiture. 

Mr.  Moriey  wins  our  confidence  as 
a  trustworthy  luographer.  At  first, 
indeed,  we  felt  a  sense  of  alarm  and 
insecurity.  Some  trace  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  novelist  led  us  to  suspect 
that  the  imagination  would  be  drawn 
upon  to  a  degree  inconsistent  with 
strict  historiciu  fidelity.  But  this 
intrusion  of  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
novelist  speedily  disappears;  we  are 
not  annoyed  again  by  its  occurrence ; 
and  as  we  proceed  with  our  author, 
we  feel  that  we  are  in  safe  hands,  and 
may  rely  upon  his  statements.  We 
may  sometimes  wish  that  they  em- 
braced a  wider  field  (for  in  examining 
the  writings  of  Cardan,  he  has  sought 
too  exclusively  after  what  is  singular 
and  curious,  or  what  to  us,  m  this  age, 


may  appear  strange  and  amusing),  but 
so  far  as  his  statements  extend  we  feel 
that  we  may  confidently  depend  upon 
them. 

"  In  the  year  ISOl,"  thus  Mr.  Morle/s 
biography  commeDces,  "  a  woman  flying 
from  the  plaffue  passed  under  the  gate  of 
Milan  which  leads  out  upon  the  road  to 
Pavia.  She  was  a  young  widow,  the 
daughter  of  a  studious  man,  Oiacomo 
Micheria,  and  she  turned  her  back  not 
only  on  the  plague^  but  also  on  a  grave 
jansconsult  and  mathematician,  who  was 
at  that  time  probably  as  much  an  ob- 
ject of  aversion  to  her  as  the  plague 
itself — his  name  was  Faao  Cardan. 

"Fazio  Cardan  was  a  man  of  note* 
among  the  learned  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  was  then  fifty-six  years  of  age.  Aft 
the  age  of  fifty-six  he  had  already  be- 
come toothless^  although  strong  of  limb 
and  ruddy  of  complexion.  He  had  good 
eyes, — ^not  in  the  sense  of  being  beauti- 
ful, for  they  were  white,  but  in  the  sense 
of  being  useful,  for  it  was  said  that  he 
could  see  with  them  in  the  night-time. 
To  his  last  days — ^to  the  age  of  eighty — 
Fazio  Cardan  continued  to  see  objects 
clearly  with  the  aid  of  less  light  than  his 
neighDora  needed,  and  required  n& 
spectacles.  As  a  doctor  both  m  law  and 
medicine^  and  member  of  the  venerable 
college  of  men  skilled  in  law,  the  white- 
eyed,  toothless,  stuttering,  and  round- 
shouldered  mathematician  clothed  his 
healthy  body  in  a  purple  robe.  He  wore 
a  black  skml-cap.  which  he  dared  only 
to  remove  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time^ 
because  his  skull  had  suffered  damage  in 
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liis  youth,  and  iirTiad  been  fcmnd  nec«- 
Bftpj  to  remore  some  pifcw  of  it** 

Sirob  was  the  gallant  who  had  led 
tke  young  widow  Chfeira  Micheria 
hito  foHy.  After  mentioning  soffle 
Uterarj  prodwclion  of  this  juriscon- 
sult and  iBatheniaticiaii,  Mr.  Morley 
eontinoes^ 

"Thfe  offspring  of  tho  mind  of  Fazio 
iras  abotft  twenty  years  old  when  Chiara 
Micheria,  flying  for  refuge  from  the 
plague  toPoTia,  took  with  her  offspring 
of  tinotber  kind,  to  which  he  also  was  tho 
father,  a  child  yet  unborn.  Whatever 
paint  Fazio  had  taken  to  protect  his  lite- 
rary bantling  against  any  risk  of  drop- 
ping dead  into  the  world,  the  care  that 
preceded  the  birth  of  bis  true  child  was 
bestowed  in  a  precisely  opposite  direc- 
tion. Chiari  Micheria  was  still  very 
young,  passionate  of  temper,  and  had 
i  quitted  Milan  in  the  worst  of  humours. 

**  It  was  at  Pavia,  then,  on  the  24th 
.of  September,  1501,  that  this  nnwel- 
come  child  persisted  in  being  bom. 
And.  here  our  author  suggests  for  the 
j)enitent,  passionate,  and  frail  widow, 
:a  train  of  thought  which  certainly  ap- 
pears to  us  more  ingenioos  than 
probable.  Chiara,  or  Clara,  takes  into 
grave  consideration  the  **  habitual 
tenacity  of  life'*  which  these  Cardans 
have  for  many  eenerations  displayed. 
After  passing  m  review  the  family 
pedigree,  Mr.  Morley  says— 

"  Since  several  of  these  men  were  liv- 
ing in  the  year  1501,  Clara  Micheria 
.could  take  into  her  calculations  a  part 
only  of  these  facts :  there  was  enough, 
however,  in  her  knowledge  to  remind  her 
that  tibe  unwelcome  son  came  of  a  Umg- 
lived  9U>ek,  and  that  if  he  was  to  be  ac- 
counted a  discredit^  he  would  probably 
discredit  her  for  many  years  to  come. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Morley  thought  fit  to 
supply  us  with  the  suppos^  co^ta- 
lions  of  Clara  Micheria,  he  might 
certainly  have  devised  something  more 
probable,  and  which  would  have  had 
some  real  effect  in  aggravating  her 
own  calamity.  Of  what  possible  im- 
portance could  it  be  to  her  whether 
this  unlucky  Girolamo  should  live  to 
the  age  of  eishtv,  or  die  when  he  at- 
tained only  hiuf  that  age  ?  She  would 
not  live  to  see  him  an  old  man  of 
^ghty  or  sixty.  If  he  died  a  youth 
at  twenty,  there  was  a  period  long 
enough  for  her  to  look  forward  to  of 
discredit  or   disgrace.     But  we  are 


happy  to  say  that  this  is  almost  the 
only  instanee  that  occurs  to  us  of  that 
faidty  style  of  narrative  where  tl» 
fictitious  is  mingled  with  the  histori- 
cally true.  The  Wography  yreservea 
in  general,  as  we  have  already  said,  a 
tone  of  trustworthy  solidity,  aad  the 
remarks  scattered  throughout  are  dis- 
tinguished for  plain  good  sense. 

The  Girolamo  Cardan,  the  chUd  of 
passion  and  disgrace,  grew  up  under 
many  difficulties  lo  be  one  of  the  moat 
learned  men  of  his  ago— a  most  volu- 
minous author,  moralist,  philosopher, 
Doathematlcian,  and,  for  a  short  time, 
perhaps  the  Bsost  enrincDt  phyucian 
in  Europe.    But  with  much  learning 
and  ingenuity  he  combined  so  much 
folly,  such  puerile  superstitions,  and 
such  egregious  vanity,  that  some  have 
explained  his  inconsistencies  and  ex- 
travagancies by  the  supposition  that 
a  certain  measure  oi  msanity  mingled 
in  his  composition.    Others  have  sus- 
pected that  he  introduced  a  number 
of  idle  tales   and  other   absurdities 
mto  his  books  in  osder  to  sell  them. 
Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  Literature  nf  i^ 
Middk  Ages,  b  disposed  to  admit  «« 
portion   of  insanity."     His   present 
biographer  will  allow  neither  of  these 
dishonourable    suppositions.     At   all 
events,  it  is  plain  that  Cardan   haa 
presented  so  incongruous  and  parop- 
doxical  a  character  to  those  who  nave 
had  the  task  of  forming  some  estimate 
of  him,  that  these  appear  inevitably 
to  fall  into  a  strain  of  paradoxical 
language  themselves  whenever    they 
speak  of  him.     In   the   Dictionmnre 
lEstorique  de  la  Medicine  we  have  the 
following   summaiy  of  the  qualities 
and  accomplishments  of  our  erudite 
physician  : — ^  His     immense     know- 
ledge and  extraordinary  sagacity,  hia 
freedom  of  thought,  and  his  style,  in 
general   manly   and    spirited,   would 
place  hun  at  the  head  of  the  cele- 
brated writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, if  he  had  not  united  with  these 
qualities  a  decided  love  of  paradox 
and  of  the  marvellous,  an  infantine 
credulity,  a  superstition   scarce  con- 
ceivable, an  insupportable  vanity,  and 
a  boasting  that  knew  no  limits.    His 
works,  fuU  of  puerilities,  of  lies,  of  con- 
tradictions, of  absurd  tales  and  char- 
latanry of  every   description,   never* 
iheiess  offer  proofs  of  a  bold  Inventive 
genius,  which  seeks  for  new  paths  of 
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Bcience,  and  succeeds  in  finding  them.'* 
Leibnitz  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
him,  that,  with  all  his  puerilities,  he 
was  a  great  man. 

The  intellectual  character  of  Cardan 
presents,  therefor^,  a  problem  suffi- 
ciently intricate  to  excite  the  labours 
of  a  biographer ;  and  when  we  add 
that  his  life,  also,  was  full  of  various 
incidents — that  he  endured  the  ex- 
treme of  misfortune,  and  rose  to  the 
height  of  professional  honour — that  he 
was  battling  throughout  his  life  both 
%vith  men  and  with  books — ^we  have 
said  enough  to  justify  Mr.  Morley  in 
his  choice  of  a  subject. 

The  life  of  Jerome  Cardan  (for  by 
that  name  he  is  generally  known 
amongst  us)  might  make  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  history  of  medicine, 
itself  one  of  the  most  curious  portions 
of  the  history  of  man.  Let  us  briefly 
recall  the  position  he  occupies  in  this 
history  of  medicine.  At  the  period 
when  Cardan  makes  his  appearance  on 
the  stage,  Galen  was  the  great  authority 
of  the  medical  world ;  so  that  our  re- 
trospect inevitably  carries  us  back  to 
the  Greek  sage,  bom  at  Pergamns,  a.d. 
13L 

Galen  was  one  of  those  pre-eminent 
men,  who,  like  Aristotle,  are  alter- 
nately treated  with  a  homage  border- 
ing on  servility,  and  with  an  unjust 
and  ungrateful  disrespect.  He  found 
that  the  physicians  of  his  own  day 
were  occupymg  themselves  with  futile 
disputes  on  idle  theories,  and  depart- 
ing widely  from  the  method  of  careful 
observation  which  Hippocrates  had 
first  opened  for  them.  To  that  nath 
he  reconducted  them,  or  did  his  best 
to  reconduct  them.  He  was  the  true 
successor  of  Hippocrates,  whose  claim 
to  bo  the  father  of  medicine  has  been 
universally  allowed.  It  was  Hippo- 
crates who  first  separated  the  art  of 
healing  from  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  religion,  with  which  it  had  been 
inextricably  mingled.  He  first  led 
the  god  .£sculapius  from  his  temple, 
and  induced  him  to  visit  the  bedside 
of  the  patient  in  the  form  of  the  hu- 
man physidan.  If  Galen  was  not  a 
man  himself  of  great  original  genius, 
he  had  the  merit  of  distinguishing  and 
revering  those  truly  great  men  who 
had  preceded  him.  It  is  remarked  of 
him  that  it  was  his  constant  aim 
throBghout  his  works  to  recondle,  as 


best  [he  could,  his  three  great  authori- 
ties in  philosophy  and  medicine — 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Ifinpocrates. 
We  see  at  once  from  this  aescription 
that  he  would  be  more  led  by  the 
"bookish"    theorem    than    by   facts 

fithered  from  his  own  observation, 
ut  he  was  also  an  observer;  and 
Sprengel,  the  learned  historian '  of 
medicine,  concludes  his  account  of 
Galen  by  observing  that  it  would  have 
been  fortunate  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine if  it  had  gnly  been  nrosecuted 
from  the  point  of  view  which  he  had 
taken,  and  that  tlie  sdence  could  not 
have  failed  to  make  rapid  progress  if 
hb  successors  had  followed  nim  in  the 
track  ho  had  been  treading. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  the  case. 
No  science  ean  proceed  alone,  least 
of  all  that  of  medicine.  As  the  human 
body  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  system 
of  nature,  while  men  are  speculating 
wildly  upon  the  whole  mundane  sys- 
tem, they  will  of  course  speculate  as 
wildly  upon  the  human  frame,  its 
functions  and  its  diseases.  The  phy- 
siology of  the  time  will  be  a  reflection 
of  the  natural  philosophy,  or  (if  the 
term  is  more  appropriate])  of  the  cos- 
mogony of  the  time.  The  prevailing 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  world 
at  large  gives  the  physician  his"  first 
theoiT  of  health  and  sickness  and  the 
constitution  of  the  human  body.  The 
successors  of  Galen  did  not'  add  to 
the  amount  of  facts,  or  of  absolute 
knowledge,  on  which  he  had  to  form 
his  opinions;  but  they  invented,  or 
borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  new 
and  wilder  theories.  They  seemed  to 
have  imitated  and  exaggerated  all  his 
frailties.  He  could  speculate  with 
very  little  hesitation  upon  his  vital^ 
his  animoLt  and  his  natural  life,  and 
place  these  at  will  in  the  brain,  the 
heart,  and  the  liver.  His  successors 
could  play  still  more  boldly  with  their 
eUments  and  their  humour s^  and  hav- 
ing settled  the  physical  construction 
of  the  worid  at  large,  could  very 
confidently  determine  the  nature  of 
the  liuh  world  of  man;  for  what 
more  plain  than  that  the  microeotm 
of  man  must  be  a  compendium  of  the 
fMerocosm  of  nature?  Galen  could 
suggest  that  the  critical  days  of  a 
fever  mi^t  depend  on  the  revolutions 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  or  their 
poailioQ  in  the  heayens.    His  snooet- 
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aora  found  a  sympathy  between  every 
blood-vessel  in  the  human  frame  and 
the  remotest  stars  in  the  firmament 
Galen,  though  born  in  our  Christian 
era»  was  still  a  pagan  in  his  creed; 
and  though  he  sp^s  at  times  b^th 
^  wisely  and  piously  of  the  universal 
Providence  which  governs  and  pro- 
tects mankind,  he  h^l  not  risen  above 
such  superstitions  as  a  belief  in 
dreams  sent  by  the  c^od  iElsculapius. 
His  successors  poured  into  what  must 
be  caUed  the  science  of  medicine 
every  possible  form  of  superstition, 
and  this  whether  it  could  be  brought 
by  any  ingenuity  into  harmony  with 
the  Christian  doctrine,  or  whether  it 
was  as  much  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  the  church  as  to  enlightened  rea- 
son. 

All  this  went  on  before  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north  had  subverted  the 
Roman  empire,  and  suspended  for  a 
time  the  prosecution,  under  any  form, 
of  learning  and  science.  The  Goth 
and  the  German  have  really  very 
little  to  answer  for.  Roman  emperors 
themselves  could  persecute  the  dis- 
ciples of  Aristotle,'  and  give  then*  pa- 
tronage and  put  their  trust  in  men 
who  affected  to  cure  disorders  by 
magical  ceremonies.  Magic  and  as- 
trology were  taking  the  place  of  the 
science  of  Hippocrates.  The  church 
did  its  best  to  oppose  unholy  rites  and 
incantations,  gathered  perhaps  from 
the  Persian  religion,  or  the  old  idol- 
atries of  Europe ;  but  the  church  was 
itself  no  friend  to  the  science  of  medi- 
cine. The  temple  of  iEsculapius,  in 
which  miraculous  cures  were  wrought, 
and  in  which  the  people  were  in- 
structed to  look  for  relief  to  the  espe- 
cial favour  of  the  god,  was  substi-, 
tuted  by  Chnstian  temples,  in  which 
the  saints  performed  the  office  of  the 
heathen  deity  The  church  was  in 
the  habit  of  teaching  that  all  grave 
maladies  were  punishments  from  God, 
and  could  be  tiealed  only  by  prayer 
and  fasting  and  religious  exercises. 
Its  protest  against  magical  rites,  ne- 
cromancy, astrology,  and  other  mis- 
chievous trash  of  the  same  kind,  was 
never  made  in  the  interest  of  science 
m  of  medical  knowledge.  Hiere  was 
0ven  a  certain  degree  of  impiety  in  the 
attempt  to  cure  an  illness,  which  was 
also  a  punishment,  by  any  other 
mea^  ijian  the  intercession  of  the 


church.  Even  under  the  pi^  re^ 
of  Innocent  m.,  the  physwian  was  in- 
terdicted from  applying  what  remedies 
he  had  till  he  had  called  in  the  eccle- 
siastic. 

Those  who  are  enrious  in  such 
matters  may  still  read  the  venr  words 
of  magical  power  which  MarceUas 
Empiricus,  a  Roman  living  under  a 
Roman  emperor,  could  gravely  pro- 
scribe as  a  cure  for  the  results  of  our 
indigestion,  or  other  bodily  mfirmities. 
The  words  w*ere  to  be  repeated  three 
times,  or  nine  times  over,  **  spitting 
at  each  time.**  One  of  the  extraor- 
dinary prescriptions  of  MarceUas  is 
worth  repeating,  as  it  shows  how 
completely  imagination  was  in  the 
ascendant.  Fancy  proceeded  with 
its  guess-work  without  condescending 
to  wait  for  even  the  most  imperfect 
experience;  for  in  the  follovFing  in- 
stmice  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  learned  physician  had  made 
any  test  or  experiment  whatever  of 
his  prpposed  remedy.  A  person 
aflSicted  with  a  defluxion  of  humour 
from  the  eye  was  to  be  cured  by — a 
process  we  are  quite  sure  no  one  so 
afflicted  had  ever  made  trial  of.  He 
of  the  watery  eye  was  to  look  out  for 
a  falling  star,  and,  having  caught  sight  of 
it,  was  to  count  over  to  himself  so 
many  numbers  as  he  could  between 
its  first  appearance  and  its  vanishing. 
So  many  times  as  he  counted,  so  many 
years  would  he  be  relieved  of  his 
malady. 

Passing  over  the  interval  of  com- 
plete darkness — almost,  under  these 
circumstances,  grateful  to  the  eye — 
which  followed  on  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Western  Empire,  and  travelling 
on  to  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find 
medicine  under  the  especial  influence 
of  two  very  different  studies — ^astro- 
logy, and  the  scholastic  philosophy  or 
dialectics.  Aristotle  stuoied  in  llatin 
translations  of  Arabian  commentators, 
and  theories  of  stellar  influence,  and  a 
cosmical  sympathy  extending  through- 
out creation  (the  links  of  the  chain 
being  coined  only  by  the  fancy) — ^tbese 
meet  us  as  the  most  conspicuous, 
though  by  no  means  the  only  elements 
or  substitutes  for  science.  If  the  sim- 
ple question  were  asked,  Whether 
[Murley-water  was  good  for  a  fever? 
the  answer  of  the  scholastic  physi- 
mn,  we  are  told,  would  have  run  in 
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this  fashion :  No,  not  good,  because 
barley-water  is  a  substance,  and  fever 
is  an  accident;  the  one,  therefore, 
could  not  operate  on  the  other.  But 
if  dialectics  did  not  solve  the  question 
— and  we  must  have  recourse  to 
nature  as  well  as  to  logic — ^then  what 
more  evident  than  that  the  universe  is 
one — ^that  the  higher  must  rule  over 
the  lower — ^that  all  human  bodies  are 
compounded  of  the  elements  of  some 
*'  four  cardinal  humours,"  over  which 
the  stars  must  preside  ?  Now,  there- 
fore, if  the  aqueous  humour  be  defi- 
cient, take  your  barley-water,  but 
neither  take  mat,  nor  any  physic  what- 
ever, be  it  purge  or  vomit,  without 
first  consulting  the  stars.*' 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  learning, 
if  not  science,  began  to  revive.  The 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
by  dnving  Greek  refugees  into  Italy, 
revived  in  the  West  the  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Galen  and  Hippocrates.  Still,  how- 
ever, medicine  itself  advanced  but 
slowly.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  1 
Surgery  was  still  committed  to  the 
keepers  of  baths  or  to  the  barber.  It 
was  thought  ignominious  to  operate 
upon  the  living,  shameful  and  impious 
to  dissect  the  dead.  And  in  every 
department  of  science  it  was  still  the 
fashbn  to  reason  downwards  from  cer- 
tain assumed  elements,  or  power,  or 
entities,  instead  of  reasoning  upwards 
from  individual  facts  to  great  general 
truths.  We  hear  constantly  of  vital 
and  animal  souls,  of  cardinal  humours, 
of  the  seat  and  function  of  the  one, 
of  the  proper  balance  of  the  others. 
It  is  a  favourite  idea,  that  man 
is  a  summary  of  the  universe:  they 
could  study  him  therefore  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

-Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fif- 
teenth or  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  medicine  had  re- 
ceived vsiiat  aid  it  coald  from  the  re- 
vived study  of  the  Greek  writers,  and 
new  impulses  and  new  efforts  begin  to 
be  perceptible.  A  class  of  veir  extra- 
ordinary men  now  presented  them- 
selves as  the  representatives  of  science ; 
men  open  to  the  strangest  superstitions 
and  the  wildest  vagaries  of  the  imagi- 
nation, yet  withal  of  a  bold,  inquisitive 


temper.  Under  all  theur  faults  they 
had  a  noble  thirst  for  knowledge. 
This  should  never  be  forgotten,  nor 
the  circumstances  under  which  that 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  felt,  when  \ 
we  would  estimate  such  men  as  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa,  Paracelsus,  Campo- 
nella,  or  our  own  F)udd.  Better  tho 
wildest  guess-work  than  that  perfect 
torpor  which  follows  on  the  parrot-liko 
repetition  of  the  words  of  a  predeces- 
sor. They,  by  their  irre^lar  and  un- 
govemed  impetuosity,  broke  open  many 
a  new  path,  soma  of  winch  were  trod- 
den afterwards  with  good  results.  We 
are  surprised  when  we  hear  the  histo- 
rian of  medicine  attribute  improvement 
in  its  method  to  study  to  so  strange 
and  erratic  a  genius  as  Paracelsus. 
We  find  it  impossible  at  first  to  re- 
concile tiie  accounts  we  read  of  that 
famous  mystic  and  egregious  charla- 
tan with  grave  statements  assigning 
to  him  a  reform  in  the  science  of 
Galen.  But  the  difficulty  is  solved 
for  us  by  this  consideration,  that 
though  the  chemical  theories  of  Pa- 
racelsus may  have  been  as  ^Id  and 
as  rash  as  theories  could  well  be, 
still  they  were  chemirdL  They  usher- 
ed in  the  dawn  of  chemistry — ^nature 
was  to  be  looked  at  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  Instead  of  being 
satified  with  quite  imaginary  con- 
ceptions of  primary  elements  and 
cardinal  humours,  the  demand  was 
now  to  bo  heard  for  a  veritable 
analysis  of  the  substances  around  us, 
and  of  which  we  ourselves  are  com- 
posed. There  is  no  need  to  say 
what  important  changes  in  our  systems 
of  medicine  and  physiology  have  been 
introduced,  and  continue  to  be  intro- 
duced, from  the  advancing  science  of 
chemistry. 

Our  Jerome  Cardan  was  one  of 
those  who  assisted  in  breaking  the 
bondage  of  a  too  implicit  faith  in 
Galen  and  Aristotle.  But  though  he 
had  superstitions  enough  of  his  own, 
he  cannot  be  sidd  to  belong  to  this 
peculiar  group  of  mystacs.  He  had 
no  stranm)  theosophy  nor  magical 
system  like  Cornelias  Agrippa;  he 
was  no  Rosicrucian,  no  mystic  after 
the  order  of  Paracelsus;  nor  did  he 
explain  all  things  in  nature,  like  our 
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Fladd,  from  the  Jewish  Cabala.  He 
was,  after  all,  of  too  ahrewd  and 
worldly  a  character  to  adopt  any  of 
these  enthusiastic  courses.  Nor  does 
he  appear  to  have  been  at  all  system- 
atic in  hia  habits  of  thought  A  man 
of  great  natural  aagibcity,  and  extreme- 
ly fond  of  disputation,  he  doubtless 
exposed  may  errors  of  his  time,  and 
threw  into  cureulation  many  indivi- 
dual  truths  and  facts.  But  wo  are 
not  aware  that  he  took  any  new  view, 
or  promulgated  any  scheme  of  doe- 
trine,  with  sufficient  distioctiveness  to 
give  his  name  to  it. 

The  quotation  we  have  already 
made  from  M^.  Morley  contains  the 
circumstances  of  the  lurth  of  Jerome 
Cardan.  Clara  Micheria  and  her 
boy  were  afterwards  received  into 
the  house  of  the  old  mathematiciaD 
and  jurisconsult  Young  Jerome  was 
made  serviceable  to  his  father  in 
sundry  menial  capacities,  and  we 
have  him  especially  brought  before 
us  following  the  parental  steps 
throufifh  the  streets  of  Milan,  ehjirged 
with  his  bag  of  legal  papers.  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  boy  showed 
some  taste  and  aptitude  for  study, 
his  father  began  to  interest  himself 
in  his  education,  and  gave  him  some 
instruction  in  his  own  favourite 
science  of  mathematics.  But  upon 
the  whole,  the  circumstances  of  bb 
early  youth  were  very  unpropitious 
to  mental  culture;  for  his  wants  and 
his  idleness  together  drove  him  into 
habits  of  gambling,  which  clung  to 
him  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  career. 

But  whilst  applying  all  he  knew  of 
mathematics  ana  arithmetic  to  games 
of  chance,  he  was  already  burning 
with  the  ardent  desire  for  literary 
fame.  They  who  look  on  every  cha- 
racter for  some  ruling  passion,  would 
not  hesitate  long  before  they  deter- 
mined what  was  the  predominant  sen- 
timent of  master-motive  in  the  mind 
of  Cardan.  It  was  vanity — a  love  of 
fame— H)r,  to  choose  an  expression 
which  shall  neither  be  laudatory  nor 
the  reverse,  the  love  of  approbation. 
To  distinguish  himself  was  his  great 
passion,  and  tlie  writing  of  books  was 
the  means  by  which  distinction  was 
to  be  achieved.  The  very  first  trea- 
tise he  composes  is  one  on  The  Ecenb' 
i^  of  Immortaliiy !     Before  he  has 


anything  to  tell  the  world,  before  he 
has  learnt  anything  himself^  be  » 
busy,  pen  in  hand,  proving  how  im- 
mortality is  to  be  obtained,  and  per- 
haps advancing  some  faint  claim 
to  it  He  has  all  his  life  a  perfect 
rage  for  bocdK-making.  He  cannot 
think  a  thought  that  he  is  not  anxious 
immediately  to  communicate  to  the 
public,  and  the  most  private  trans- 
actions of  his  life  are  laid  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  world.  A  more  rest- 
less egotism  few  men  have  exhibited. 
One  is  at  first  astonished  that  any 
man,  and  especially  a  vain  and  boast- 
ful man,  should  have  made  the  strange 
confession  of  his  own  faults,  sins,  and 
follies  which  Cardan  appears  to  hsve 
done,  both  in  his  aotobiograpby  and 
throughout  his  works;  but,  on  refiec- 
tion,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  only 
one  phase  of  egotism.  Men  who  love 
to  be  talking  of  themselves  will  tarn 
from  self-laudation  to  unmeasured 
censure  of  themselves,  rather  thao 
leave  entirely  the  dear  theme.  They 
are  still  attracting  attention  to  them- 
selves :  they  bid  us  note  that  they  are 
always  remarkaUe  men,  for  their  fail- 
ings as  well  as  their  virtues;  and 
they  know  all  the  while  that  if  we  are 
gazing  at  them  with  wonder  for  their 
errors  and  passions^  they  have  in 
store  a  fist  of  excellent  qualities  whidi 
will  at  any  time  convert  imr  wonder 
of  condemnation  into  a  wonder  of 
applause.  Moreover,  what  courage, 
and  what  frankness,  in  this  very  con- 
fession of  their  sins!  It  is  right,  they 
think,  that  such  men  should  have 
errors,  that  they  may  be  able  to  show 
the  world  so  noble  an  instance  of  the 
love  of  truth.  This  alone  redeems  ail 
the  failings  they  avow. 

But  l^cause  egotism  and  vanity 
took,  as  years  advanced,  a  some^at 
repulsive  form,  and  indeed  led  him 
into  falselKwds  of  many  kinds,  wo 
must  not,  on  this  account,  refuse  our 
sympathy  with  Cardan  in  the  years 
dS  early  youth,  when,  notwithstand- 
ing a  social  position  calculated  to  de- 
grade and  depress  him,  he  was  glow- 
ing with  a  love  of  fame  and  of  iionour- 
able  distinction.'  Mr.  Morley  says  \eYY 
well;— 

"The  sense  of  power,  withool  which  no 
genius  can  bear  frait,  was  rooted  firmly 
in  Cardan.  The  slights  and  sorrows  that 
had  made  the  outer  world  in  childhood 
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and  in  yonth  seem  Ymnity,  had  driven  him 
to  contemplation  of  that  inner  world  from 
which  there  was  no  pleasant  voice  to  call 
his  thoughts.  Seli^contempla1ion»  con- 
stantly proYoked  and  never  checked,  ac- 
quirea  a  feverish  intensity.  After  the 
death  of  his  friend  Nicolo^  when  Jerome, 
with  warm  pasaiona^  found  himself  at 
home  but  half  a  eon,  and  x>ut  of  doors 
regarded  as  a  questionable  comrade,  a 
young  man  with  no  lawful  parents  and  no 
prospects,  hearing  his  mother  reproach- 
ed coarsely  for  hu  birth,  holdinff  the  po- 
sition of  a  servant  with  no  visible  means 
cfescapefromit,  w«  feel  that  tiiere  is 
something  touching  in  the  pride  of  lone- 
liness in  which  his  heart  depended  for 
its  solace  ;  *  As  much  as  it  was  permit- 
ted me,^  he  tells  us  afterward^  'Hived 
to  myseU  and,  in  some  hope  of  future 
things,  despised  the  present' " 

It  is  with  regret  that  wo  read  in 
the  next  paragraph  that  our  young 
philosopher  and  aspirant  for  fame  has 
hitherto  no  better  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  powers  than  the  gaming- 
table:— 

"  Worldly  advancement  seemed  im- 
possible, restlessness  became  reckless- 
ness^  and  the  neglected  youth  turned  all 
the  ene]|^  that  was  not  spent  in  nursing 
his  ambition  upon  games  of  chance.  He 
brought  his  acquired  taste  for  mathe- 
matics to  the  gaming-table,  and  calcu- 
lated nicely  the  probabilities  in  cards 
and  dice.  .  .  .  There  was  no  game 
pla3'ed  in  his  day  with  dice  at  which 
Jerome  Cardan  aid  not  become  profi- 
cient" 

At  length  the  father,  who  had 
hitherto  instructed  him  in  little  else 
than  mathematics  **  and  some  astro- 
logy," was  persuaded  to  send  his  son 
to  the  university  of  Padua.  To  this 
he  was  prompted  by  the  solicitations 
of  Micheria,  who,  whatever  her 
faults,  shows  no  want  of  maternal 
afiTection  towards  Jerome.  At  Pa- 
dua he  succeeds  in  obtaining  such  a 
degree  as  entitled  him  to  practise  as 
a  physician  :  but  it  is  lon^  before  he  is 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  his  native  town  of 
Hilan.  This  honour,  however,  is  at 
length  accorded  to  him,  and,  after  a 
sharp  struggle  with  poverty,  we  see 
him  rise  into  professional  eminence, 
and  into  celebrity  as  an  author. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  relate  in  due 
succession  the  eyents  m  Cardan's  life. 


Kr.  Morley  has  done  this  for  us :  and 
his  biography  being  neither  long  nor 
tedious,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  spirited 
and  entertaining  book,  we  have  no 
motiye  for  abrMlging  the  story  which 
he  has  told.  We  refer  only  to  such 
facts  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  coll  to 
mind  to  renaer  intelHgible  the  few 
observations  we  have  to  mako  on  the 
character  and  the  writings  of  Cardan. 

We  have  noticed  the  egotism  of  the 
man ;  and  his  superstition  is  equally 
conspicuous.  Unfortunately  the  two 
co-operate ;  for,  as  he  is  generally  the 
hero  of  his  own  tale,  his  vanity  gives 
an  additional  stimulus  to  his  love  of 
the  marvellous.  Of  dreams  and  omens 
there  is  no  end.  Prodigies  accom- 
pany him  at  every  step,  and  every 
work  he  enters  on  is  ushered  in  by 
dreams  or  vislona  To  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  pr<^erties  or  experiences 
he  loves  to  put  in  his  own  claim. 
Cdsus  speaks  of  a  priest  who  cooki 
separate  his  spirit  from  his  body,  and 
remain  as  one  dead,  as  one  devoid  of 
life  and  sense.  Cardan  must  there- 
fore intimate  that  he  too  could  do  the 
like.  His  old  father  Fazio  had^  a 
demon  or  familiar  spirit  in  his  service 
— ^whether  of  the  good  or  bad  order — 
whether  of  the  class  that  waited  on 
Socrates  or  Dr  Faustus — ^we  cannot 
toll.  Cardan  cannot  of  course  be  less 
favoured  than  his  father  or  Socrates, 
and  ho  too  has  some  mysterious  rela- 
tion with  some  especial  demon.  No- 
thing can  happen  to  him  that  is  not 
announced  by  a  series  of  omens  :  we 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  his  mar- 
riage, which  was  not  a  very  pruden- 
tial one,  was  ushered  in  oy  cert«n 
mysterious  events,  the  significance  of 
which,  however,  wo  do  not  very  deariy 
perceive.  "  A  quiet  dog  howled  with 
unusual  pertinacity  ;  ravens  sat  upon 
the  house-top  and  croaked  more  than 
they  were  wont;  Imndlei  cf  sticks 
broken  by  a  boy  emitted  sparks  cffireT 
The  lovers  of  the  marvellous  of  the 
present  day  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
that  ^  'spirit-rapping  "  or  mysterious 
knockings  have  their  due  place 
amongst  the  announcements  of  wam^ 
ings  which  Cardan  receives  from  the 
invisible  world.  *At  Pavia,  one 
morning  while  in  bed,  and  again  while 
dressbg,  ho  heard  a  distinct  rap,  as 
of  a  hammer  on  a  wall  on  his  room, 
from  which  he  knew  that  he  was 
parted  by  a  chamber    in    an   empfa^ 
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house.  At  that  time  died  his  father's 
friend,  Galeozza  Rosso."  On  another 
ooeasioD  a  noise  is  heard  as  of  drops 
of  water  falling  in  a  court-yard  where 
there  was  no  water  to  fall.  Mr. 
Morley  rerv  sensibly  remarks  that 
the  ear  is  frequently  deluded  as  well 
as  the  eye,  when  the  nervous  system 
is  in  a  condition  which  was  not  un- 
usual with  Jerome  Cardan. 

Everything  with  him  was  marvel- 
lous. ^*  Who  was  the  man,"  he  says, 
^  who  sold  me  a  Latin  Apuleius  when 
I  was,  I  think,  about  twenty  years 
old,  and  instantly  departed  ?  I  bjought 
it  without  judgment  for  its  gilded 
binding :  but  (he  next  morning  found 
thai  I  could  read  it,'**  At  this  time  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  extremely 
limited.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  only 
where  the  incident  is  of  a  miraculous 
nature  that  we  are  compelled  to  be 
slow  of  credence:  when  Jerome  is 
relating  anything  of  himself,  it  is  plain 
that  he  romances  occasionally.  Some 
solitary  instance  is  converted  into  a 
habit;  or  from  slight  foundations  a 
long  story  is  constructed.  *'  In  more 
than  one  place  we  are  told  by  Cardan 
that  his  mind  suffered  at  times  pains 
so  intense  that  he  was  glad  to  relieve 
it  by  applying  counter-irritation  to 
his  body.  He  would  beat  his  thighs 
with  a  switch,  bite  his  left  arm,  pinch 
tender  bits  of  skin,  would  fast,  and 
endeavour  by  such  means  to  produce 
a  flow  of  tears,  for  he  was  relieved 
greatly  by  weepin£^,  but  was  fre- 
quently unable  to  obtain  for  himself 
that  method  of  relief."  He  may  have 
acted  like  this  once  in  his  life :  to 
such  extent  our  faith  will  reach ;  but 
the  deliberate  practice  of  this  counter- 
irritation  we  look  upon  as  quite  fabu- 
lous. As  a  conscious,  systematic 
proceeding,  it  would  indeed  entirely 
fail.  It  seems  admitted  by  his  own 
confession  that  Cardan  was  not  a 
brave  man,  yet  we  have  some  singular 
instances  of  courage  or  temerity.  ^  He 
was  afraid  of  fire-arms.  Absolutely 
a  coward  he  was  not;  for  in  his 
leatlessness  it  was  one  of  his  favourite 
amusements  to  face  at  night  the 
dangers  of  the  streets,  wandering 
about,  contrary  to  law,  armed,  hav- 
ing his  face  concealed  by  a  black 
woollen  veil."  Here  too  we  are  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  a  solitary  in- 
duce was  converted  into  "  a  favourite 


amusement."    What  are  we  to  ay  to 
such  a  story  as  the  following  :— 

*'  *  When  I  was  at  Yenice,*  Jerome  teHs 
us,  '  at  the-festival  of  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin,  I  lost  m  v  money  at  cards,  and  on 
the  next  day  wnat  remained :  but  I  was 
in  the  house  of  the  man  with  whom  I 
played.  When,  therefore,  I  noticed  that 
he  used  foul  play,  I  wounded  him  in  the 
face  with  a  poniard,  but  slightly.  There 
were  present  two  yooths  of  his  honse- 
hold,  and  two  spears  were  hanging  from 
the  rafters,  and  the  house  door  was  fas- 
tened with  a  key.  But  when  I  had  tak- 
en from  him  all  his  money,  both  his  own 
and  mine,  having  won  back  enriy  that 
morning,  and  sent  home  by  my  wyj  the 
clothes  and  rings  that  I  had  lost  to  him 
on  the  preceding  day,  I  flung  back  to  him 
of  my  own  accord,  some  of  the  money, 
because  I  saw  that  he  was  wonndea.* 
Having  achieved  so  much,  Cardan  point- 
ed his  sword  at  the  two  servants,  and 
threatened  death  to  them  if  they  did  not 
unlock  the  door  and  let  him  out.  Their 
master,  balancing  the  cost  in  his  own 
mind,  and  finding,  says  Jerome,  that 
what  he  had  now  lost  was  not  more  than 
he  had  previously  taken,  bade  tliat  hia 
assaUant  should  be  suffered  to  go  unmo- 
lested. 

"  On  the  same  day,  whUe  Cardan  was 
wandering  about>  with  arms  under  Ids 
clothes,  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  wrath 
of  the  chief  magistrate  for  his  assaults 
upon  a  senator,  after  dark  his  feet  slip- 
ped, and  he  fell  into  one  of  the  canak. 
liy  clinging  in  his  struggle  to  the  oars 
oir  a  passing  boat  he  obtained  rescue  at 
the  hands  of  the  rowers,  and  was  drag- 
ged on  board.  He  found  on  board  his  ad- 
versary, with  a  fillet  round  his  face,  who 
covered  him,  not  with  reproaches,  but 
with  a  dry  suit  of  his  own  clothes." 

Events  succeed  each  other  like  this 
in  dreams,  and  only  in  dreams.  In 
our  sleep  we  fight  and  conquer,  and 
the  next  moment  fall  into  canals,  and 
are  rescued  by  our  late  adversary,  who 
is  suddenly  transformed  into  a  kind 
nurse  with  a  dry  suit  of  clothes  upon 
his  arms.  The  story  wears  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  dream  converted 
into  a  narrative  of  actual  events.  Mr. 
Morley  tries  hard  to  believe  in  Cardan 
all  he  can  ;  and  apparently,  on  many 
Occasions,  he  leaves  the  disagreeable 
and  ungracious  part  of  doubt  and  incre- 
dulity to  be  performed  by  the  reader. 

Cardan^s  nse  to  eminence  as  an 
author  and  as  a  physician  must  form 
^e  chief  points  of  interest  in  his  biogra- 
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I^y;  and  as  his  authorship  embraced 
a  wider  field  than  medicine  only,  these 
two  points  of  view  must  necessarily 
be  kept  distinct  We  will  first  regard 
him  as  an  author. 

We  found  that  his  first  treatise  was 
on  the  method  of  earning  immortality. 
He  no  sooner  obtains  some  little 
knowledge  of  mathemalics  than  he 
begins  to  write  books  on  the  science ; 
he  no  sooner  has  decided  upon  follow- 
ing the  profession  of  physic,  than  he 
commences  a  treatise,  published  long 
afterwards,  on  the  Differences  of  Doc- 
tors, "From  the  first,"  says  Mr. 
Morley,  ''he  was  unable  to  confine 
his  mind  to  labour  on  a  single  topic. 
He  did  not  sit  down  to  work  out  his 
immortalitv  of  fame  by  writing  a  great 
book ;  he  began  at  once  with  three  or 
four  books.  He  was  never,  throughout 
life  checked  in  the  commencement  of 
a  new  literary  labour  by  the  reflection 
that  he  might  have  four  or  five  un- 
finished works  al  ready  in  hand.  Book- 
w^riting  was  pleasure,  and  he  could  not 
easily  deny  himself  any  addition  to  a 
pleasure  that  he  loved.*' 

It  was  easier  for  him  to  write  his 
books  than  to  get  them  printed. 
Twice  we  are  told  the  cruel  misfortune 
befell  him — surely  the  most  disastrous 
that  could  afflict  a  young  author — of 
having  his  manuscripts  lost  by  the 
person  to  whom  ho  had  lent  them. 
At  length  a  college  friend,  who  bad  set 
up  a  printing-press  at  Venice,  under- 
took to  publish  some  of  his  writings. 
"Cardan  was  thirty-five  years  old, 
and  up  to  this  date,  though  an  inde- 
fatigable author  from  his  youth  up, 
not  a  sentence  of  his  writings  had 
been  printed.  At  last,  however,  the 
great  day  was  near,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  should  talk  to  the  whole 
world  in  print,  and  ascertain  whether 
he  could  really  make  it  worth  men's 
while  to  pay  attention  to  his  talking." 

If  ho  could  only  print  his  book ! 
This  had  been  long  the  secret  aspii-a- 
tion  of  his  soul.  And  now  a  book 
was  printed.  It  bore  the  title  De  McUo 
Medendi  Usa.  The  nature  of  the 
work,  and  the  results  of  its  nublico- 
tion  to  the  author,  shall  be  told  in  Mr. 
Morley's  words : — 

"It  was  a  clever  book,  denouncing 
seventy-two  errors  in  practice.  Such 
errors  were  the  total  denial  of  wine  to  the 


sick,  the  denial  of  fish,  and  the  allowance 
of  flesh  to  people  sick  of  fever,  the  belief 
prevalent  in  many  quarters  that  there 
could  be  found  one  mode  of  cure  for  all 
diseases,  and  the  doctrine  that  no  patient 
should  be  bled  while  suffering  under 
acute  pain — a  woeful  sentence  to  some, 
sentence  of  death,  for  example,  to  the 
man  tormented  by  the  agonies  of  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum. 
He  taught  that  to  do  nothing  with  physic 
was  much  bettor  than  to  do  too  much, 
and  urged  the  great  number  of  things 
that  have  to  be  considered  before  a  man 
desiring  to  act  rightly  should  set  his 
hand  to  a  prescription.  The  book  was 
clever,  and  -was  of  a  kind  to  meet  with 
rapid  sale. 

^  It  did  sell  rapidly,  but  its  aj)pearance 
plunged  the  luckless  author  mto  a  new 
distress.  It  had  not  been  long  subject  to 
criticism  before  Cardan  was  made  aware 
of  so  many  petty  faults  in  matter,  style, 
and  grammar,  that  any  pride  he  may 
himself  have  had  in  his  work,  when  be 
sent  it  to  the  press,  was  altogether 
humbled.  The  sound  part  of  the  book, 
which  in  man;^  points  condemned  and 
opposed  prevailing  practices,  of  course 
received  irom  the  doctors  of  Milan, 
hostilsk  enough  already,  the  strongest 
condemnation  and  opposition.  The  cry 
was  raised  against  its  author  that  he 
did  not  practise  his  profession ;  and  it 
was  asked,  How,  then,  could  he  presume 
to  teach  it  to  the  men  who  did  f  The 
unlucky  title  of  his  book  was  quoted 
constantly  against  him ;  and  if  anybody 
thought  of  seeking  medical  assistance 
from  Jerome  Cardan,  it  could  be  urged 
against  him  not  only  that  he  was  not 
recognised  by  the  local  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, but  that  he  was  an  ecceutnc 
man,  who  would  imperil  the  lives  of  his 
patients  by  rash  crotchets  of  his  own. 
He  was  a  poor  man,  maddened  b}*  pover- 
ty, stiuggfing  against  men  high  iu  repute 
and  rich,  lie  was  a  young  man,  com- 
plaining of  his  eldci's.  Ilivals  and  ene- 
mies looked  grave,  shrugged  tlicir  shoul- 
ders, merely  pointing  out  that  the 
author  of  a  dook  on  the  Bad  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  Ccmmon  Use^  Might  have  a 
better  practice  of  his  own ;  but,  from  the 
very  title  of  his  work,  it  was  obvious, 
as  the  public  generally  could  but  admit-, 
that  he  opposed  singly  the  experience 
and  learning  of  the  whole  profession. 

**  And  this  was  all  that-resulted  from 
the  book  written  and  printed  with  so 
much  hope  of  a  happy  issue.  It  was  to 
have  led  the  way  to  sick-beds,  by  the 
proof  it  would  afiord  that  he  who  wrote 
It  had  thought  soundly  and  deeply  as  a 
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practical  phjsician.  It  was  to  hare 
Dronght  to  him  the  first  honours  of  pub- 
lic authorship.  *  But  irhen  I  looked  for 
honour/  said  Cardan, '  I  reaped  nothing 
but  sbaTne.'  The  book  damaged  him  in 
eveiy  respect  but  one.  It  had  satisfied 
the  printer,  who  derived  a  profit  by  its 
sale.  It  had  been  bought  to  be  abused ; 
the  printer  rejoiced  while  the  author 
grieved.  He  held  his  type  still  at  the 
service  of  the  poor  philosopher,  and  so,  at 
any  rate,  one  difficulty  was  overcome." 

The  next  work  he  published  was 
ODe  on  Judicial  AUrology,  After 
this  a  Treatise  on  Mathematics  ap- 
peared, from  which  he  dated  the  first 
access  of  good  fortune.  But  the  order 
of  publication  does  not,  in  Cardan's 
case,  correspond  with  the  order  of 
the  composition  of  his  works,  printed 
and  unprinted.  He  writes  on  every- 
thing, and  for  every  purpose;  and  if 
adversity  afiSicts  him,  he  writes  on  that, 
and  divides  his  grief  into  chapters,  and 
shapes  it  into  a  philosophical  treatise. 

"  Work  of  the  pen  went  on.  Seized 
by  a  bold  idea,  Jerome  brought  his  as- 
trology to  bear  on  the  nativity  of  our 
Lord,  and  began  a  Life  of  Christ,  con- 
firmatory of  his  horoscope.  He  wrote 
also  three  medical  tracts,  and  began  a 
work  on  the  Arcana  of  flUmity  /  .  .  . 
In  the  year  1687 — ^he  being  then  thirty- 
six  years  old — the  world  still  used  him 
ill,  and  prompted  him  to  write  two 
books— one  upon  wisdom,  one  upon  con- 
solation— ^philosophic  shields  against 
the  outer  miseries  of  life.  In  the  same 
year  he  proved  himself  a  true  pliiloso- 

Eher,  by  burning  about  nine  books  that 
e  had  written  upon  various  subjects, 
because  they  seemed  to  him,  on  perusal, 
empty  and  unprofitable." 

His  Horoscope  and  Life  of  Christ 
were  not  amon;^  the  books  he  volun- 
tarily burnt.  The  Church  kept  guard 
over  him  here.  His  caution  preserved 
him  from  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion;  and  his  superstition — abundant 
enough  for  all  purposes,  and  for  all 
creeds — kept  him  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church.  The  absurd  report  that 
he  was  an  Atheist  does  not  deserve  a 
notice ;  and  though  he  loved  to  specu- 
late with  the  philosopher,  he  detested 
heretics. 

In  mathematics,  or  rather  in 
algebra,  Cardan  appears  by  all  ac- 
counts to  take  rank  as  an  inventor 
or  discoverer.  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his 
lAleraiwre  j>f  the  Middle  Ages,  gives 


him  the  sounding  title  of  ''founder 
of  the  hinrher  alg^ra  ;**  and  notes,  as 
his  chief  specific  contribution,  the 
"rule  for  the  solution  of  cubic  equa- 
tions." Yet  this  very  discovery,  to 
whatever  it  may  amount,  is  confessed 
to  be  due  to  Tartaglia,  from  whom 
Cardan  extracted  his  secret,  on  the 
promise  not  to  divulge  it  He  re- 
vealed it  in  his  Ars  Magna;  and 
though  he  gives  to  Tai^lia  the 
credit  of  the  discovery,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith 
in  publishing  it  at  all.  The  loss  of 
his  secret  drove  Tartaglia  almost 
mad;  on  him,  however,  Mr.  Moriey 
will  have  no  compassion  whatever. 
He  sa^s  that  the  '^attempt  to  assert 
exclusive  right  to  the  secret  posses- 
tion  of  a  piece  of  infonnation,  whksh 
was  the  next  step  in  the  advancement 
of  a  liberal  science— the  refusal  to 
add  it,  inscribed  with  his  own  name, 
to  the  common  heap,  until  he  had 
hoarded  it,  in  hope  of  some  da^,  when 
he  was  at  leisure,  turning  it  more 
largely  to  his  own  advantage,  could  be 
excused  in  him  only  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  rudely  bred  and  self-taught, 
and  not  likely  to  know  better.  Any 
member  of  a  liberal  profession  who 
is  miseriy  of  knowledge,  forfeits  the 
respect  of  his  fraternity."  This  is 
perfectly  correct,  if  applied  to  the 
present  time ;  but,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has 
remarked,  there  was  then  no  scientific 
applic:ition  for  these  rules  of  algebra. 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  day  to  pro- 
pose certain  problems,  and  challenge 
other  learned  men  for  a  sum  of  money 
that  tiiey  would  not  solve  them,  and 
that  the  proposer  would.  Such  a 
secret  as  Tartaglia  possessed  was 
therefore  a  species  of,  property,  and 
he  might  well  complain  of  being 
robbed  of  it.  Mr.  Moriey  contend 
that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  dis- 
covery was  really  due  to  Tartaglia, 
This  is  another  matter,  and  on  which 
we  advance  no  opinion. 

Of  this  same  Tartaglia  Mr.  Moriey 
gives  us  a  very  interesting  sketch. 
"Self-taught"  he  seems  indeed  to 
have  been,  if  his  own  account  of  his 
early  tuition  be  correct. 

**  The  mother  of  Tartaglia  was  unable 
to  provide  for  him  anv  instruction.There- 
fore,  when  he  was  aoout  fourteen  years 
old,  he  put  himself  (as  he  tells  us)  to 
school  to  learn  to  write,  and  in  fifteen 
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days  learnt  to  roake^  letters  as  far  as 
At,  bat  there,  his  schooling  ended.  The 
schoolmaster*B  firet  copy-book  reached 
•  only  to  k ;  when  that  was  finished  by  a 
pupil  he  received  another,  upon  which 
were  the  remaining  letters.  Nicolo  had 
put  himself  to  school  without  the  means 
of  paying  for  instruction,  so  that  the 
fifteen  days  represented  the  extent  of 
his  credit ;  that  being  exhausted,  since 
he  had  no  money,  he  had  nothing  more 
to  spend,  and  very  properly  retired.  He 
contrived  to  go  away,  however,  with  the 
master's  second  copy-book,  out  of  which 
he  taught  himself,  and  which  he  did  not 
afterwards^  return.  In  plain  words,  he 
stole  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
writing.  From  that  day  he  declares  that 
he  had  no  other  teaching  than  what  he 
could  get  through  the  help  of  a  daughter 
of  Poverty  called  Industry." 

If  we  were  reviewiag  the  works  of 
Jerome  Cardan,  we  slioald  now  have 
to  mention  the  Differences  cf  Doctors, 
A  work  in  which  he  brings  together 
the  discrepancies  of  learned  writers 
on  medicine,  and  then  himself  decides 
between  them:  the  several  treatises 
De  SublitiUUe,  on  all  subtle  matters 
of  phtlosophy,  and  De  Vorielate 
Rerurriy  a  most  commodious  title, 
and  which  fully  explains  itself. 
Nor  must  we  have  passed  over  the 
four  books  on  Consolation,  and  the 
three  books  on  Wisdom.  By  these 
last  Cardan  was  more  generally 
known  in  En<(land  than  by  any  of 
the  others,  they  being  translated  into 
our  language,  and  the  giimbler  of 
Venice  was  here  popularly  esteemed 
as  the  Epistolus  of  his  age.  We  very 
willingly,  however,  transfer  our  reader 
to  Mr.  iVIorloy  for  an  account  and  esti- 
mate of  these  several  writings. 

In  biographicjil  dictionaries  and 
histories  of  medicine,  wo  have  been 
accustomed  to  find  the  namo  of 
Cardan  ushered  in  wiih  terms  of 
high  and  general  applause ;  but  when 
wo  ask  for  his  j'pecific  contributions 
to  medicine  or  philosophy,  the  answer 
appears  to  be  very  indistinct.  "II 
a  rendu  Ics  plus  ^minens  services  li 
plusieurs  branches  des  connaissances 
humaines."  "  II  avait  secouc  les 
chaines  de  Tancien  syst^me  galien- 
iqne."  Such  general  praise  we  read 
of.  But  whether  the  world  was  very 
much  the  wiser  for  the  ten  folio 
volumes  of  Jerome  Cardan,  we  would 
not  venture  to  decide.    He  who  dis- 


putes with  everybody  moat  occa- 
sionally be  right,  and  that  disputativo 
spirit  which  led  him  to  encounter  the 
prevailing  authorities  of  Galen  and 
Aristotle  may  have  appeared  at  an 
opportune  moment  The  best  part  of 
his  writings  seems  to  consist  of 
detached  remarks,  the  result  of  natural 
good  sense,  and  of  observations  of  a 
quite  empirical  or  practical  character. 
For  the  rest,  there  was  no  absurdity  of 
the  time,  out  of  the  arena  of  medical 
science,  which  ho  did  not  ado^ t ;  and 
he  added  a  large  fund  of  his  own. 
As  a  Bpecimen  of  the  singular  and 
heterogeneous  mixture  which  his  works 

S resents,  we  will  quote  a  part  of  Mr. 
lorioy's  account  of  the  treatise  De 
SublilUate. 

"  In  the  work  on  Subtlety,  Cardan,  at 
the  outset,  defines  subtle  things  as  those 
which  are  sensible  by  the  senses,  or  intel- 
ligible by  the  intellect,  but  with  difficul- 
ty comprehended.  Then  he  treats  of 
matter,  which  he  suplposed,  as  we  sup- 
pose now,  to  be  composed  of  ultimate 
parts,  minute,  hard,  and  eternal,  out  of 
which  things  have  been  created  accord- 
ing to  their  form  and  nature.  In  their 
creation  the  Divine  Being  has  produced, 
he  says,  the  best  combination  that  was 
possible  of  an  existing  material  eternal 
like  Himself.  Haring  discussed  matter 
and  first  principles,  cold  and  heat,  diy- 
ness  and  moisture,  the  book  passes  on  to 
a  description  of  a  few  mechanical  contri- 
vances—of a  wonderful  lamp,  purope, 
syphons — Jerome's  contrivance  for  toe 
raising  of  sunk  vessels,  levers,  scales.  He 
teaches  that  there  are  but  three  elements 
— air,  earth,  and  water;  fire  he  excludes, 
because  nothing  is  produced  out  of  it. 
He  treats  further  of  fire,  of  lightning,  of 
artillery — shows  how  to  know  those 
cannons  that  will  burst,  as  one  barst  at 
Pavia  during  the  All-Saints*  procession 
and  destroyed  six  men.  He  endeavours 
to  explain  why  fire  can  be  struck  out  of 
a  stone — why  a  string  will  not  bum 
when  it  is  tied  round  an  egg — why  heat 
breeds  putridity,  and  so  forth.  He 
treats  of  air,  of  the  cause  of  plague,  of 
tides,  of  the  origin  of  rivers; — Uiey  have, 
he  says,  many  sources,  but  the  chief  is 
air  converted  into  water. 

**  Of  the  earth  we  find  it  stoted,  that 
'the  earth  is  entirely  stable, round,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  world.  These  things 
are  demonstrated  by  mathematios ;  for 
the  whole  earth  is  no  more  able  to  stir 
from  its  place  than  the  heavens  are  able 
to  stanoi  stilL'  And  of  mountains  ha 
saysy  '  their  origin  is  threefold.    Either 
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the  earth  swells,  being  agitated  by  fre- 
quent movemeoti^  and  gives  birth  to 
mouDtains  as  to  pimples  rising  from  a 
body,  which  is  the  case  with  a  mountain 
ealled  La  Nova,  near  the  Lake  Avemo— - 
or  their  soil  is  heaped  up  by  the  winds, 
which  is  often  the  case  in  Africa ;  or, 
what  is  most  natural  and  common,  they 
are  the  stones  left  after  the  material  of 
the  earth  bos  been  washed  away  by  run- 
ning water ;  for  the  water  of  a  stream 
descends  into  a  valley,  and  the  stony 
mountain  itself  rises  from  the  valley ; 
whence  it  happens  that  all  mountains  are 
more  or  less  composed  of  stones.' .... 
"  Tlie  treatise  next  passes  to  substances 
compounded  of  the  elements,  to  metallic 
substances,  earths,  and  gems,  inquiring, 
among  other  things,  why  amber  attracts 
straws  and  other  ligjht  substances,  of 
course  without  any  idea  of  electricity. 
He  attributes  the  pnenoroenon  to  the  fat- 
ness and  warmth  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  amber.    .    .    .  Tlie  eighth 
book  is  botanical      The  ninth  treats  of 
the  animals  generated  from  putridity, 
and  of  their  propagation ;  how  from  the 
putrid  matter  of  oxen  we  get  bees,  from 
that  of  horses  wasps,  and  hornets  out  of 
mules.    In  this  book,  treating  of  the 
power  of  warmth  as  a  principle  of  life, 
Cardan  quotes  Joannes  Leo,  who  related 
that  in  E%ypt  the  executioner  cuts  crimi- 
nals in  h&H  and  that  the  upper  half,  being 
then  placed  upon  a  hearth  over  which 
quicklime  has  been  scattered,  will  under- 
stand and  answer  questions  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.     The  next  book  treats  of 
perfect  animals,  and  in  this  is  contair>ed, 
under  the  head  of  sheep,  the  praise  of 
English  wool,not  less  renowned  than  was 
the  Milesian  in  the  days  of  VirgiL  '  Now, 
therefore,'  says  Jerome,   'is  Britannia 
famous  for  her  wool.     No  wonder,  when 
there  is  no  poisonous  animal  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  infested  now  only  by  the 
fox,  and  by  the  wolf  formerly ;  but  even 
the  wolves  now  being  exterminated,  all 
the  flocks  wander  in  safety.'      Then  he 
goes  on  to  state  how  the  sheep  in  Eng- 
land slake  their  thirst  uppn  the  dews  of 
heaven,  and  are  deprived  of  every  other 
kind  of  drink  because  the  waters  of  the 
land  are  deadly  to  them.    He  adds  that 
the  moist  gross  of  England  is  quite  full 
of  worms,  and  assigns  that  as  the  reason 
why  the  air  is  quite  full  of  crows  that 
feed  upon  them.    There  are  no  serpents 
on  account  of  '  the  immense  cold.'  ^' 

Those  who  are  amused  with  such 
learned  follies  as  these  will  have  a 
fund  of  entertainment  in  Mr.  Moriey^s 
book.  Cardan  revelled  in  absurdities. 
Even    when    his   professionfil    expe- 


rience most  have  exposed  the  non- 
sense, he  still  must  give  it  utterance. 
"  If  you  would  have  black-eyed  chil- 
dren, you  must  intrust  them  to  a 
black-eyed  nurse."  And  he  can 
gravely  ask— «*  Why  is  it  that  men 
who  stncll  well  are  more  ingemoas 
than  other  people?'*  He  can  con- 
found in  the  same  category,  "burn- 
ing-glasses, and  mirrors  in  which  fu- 
ture or  distant  objects  aro 'revealed." 
Astrology  by  no  means  satisfies  his 
thirst  for  divination.  He  has  a  sys- 
tem of  Cheiromancy,  and  is  very  pro- 
found on  the  lines  in  the  hnman  hand, 
and  a  science  completely  his  own, 
which  he  calls  Metaposcopy,  Here 
the  character  and  fortunes  of  an  indi- 
vidual are  revealed  by  the  lines  in  his 
forehead. 

"Seven  lines  drawn  at  equal  distances 
one  above  another,  horizontally  across 
the  whole  forehead,  beginning  close  over 
the  eyes,indieate  respectivelythe  regions 
of  tlie  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  signifi- 
cation of  each  planet  is  always  the  same, 
and  forehead-readinff  is  thus  philosophic 
cally  allied  to  the  science  of  palmistry." 

Metoposcopy  was  treated  of  in  thir- 
teen books,  doubtless  with  many  an 
episode.  We  have  notice  of  one  on 
warts.  A  womm  with  a  wart  at  the 
root  of  the  nose,  is  given  over  to  the 
worst  of  crimes,  and  to  the  most 
miserable  destiny.  If  the  wart  appear 
on  the  left  cheek,  •*  where  the  dimplo 
is  or  should  be,"  she  will  be  herself  tho 
victim  of  another's  crime — ^**sho  will 
be  eventually  poisoned  by  her  hus- 
band." 

Now,  if  a  man  of  this  temper  occa- 
sionally stumbles,  amongst  his  ran- 
dom guesses,  on  what  proves  to  bo  a 
truth,  what  degree  of  merit  is  to  be 
assigned  to  him  for  the  discovery  ? 
In  him,  in  fact^  it  is  not  a  discovery ; 
it  is,  like  the  rest,  a  mere  random 
guess.  We  call  him  only  a  discoverer 
who  establishes  a  truth,  who  enun- 
ciates it  in  that  form,  and  with  that 
degree  of  proof  which  renders  it  a  pos- 
session to  his  pasterit;:.  If  wo  were 
to  adopt  any  other  canon  of  criticism, 
we  might  have  to  assign  the  results  of 
sdentinc  calculation,  and  of  elaborate 
thought,  to  the  merest  dreamers. 
Not  only  tho  least  scientific  of  men 
would  take  the  honours  of  our  gi*eat 
astronomers   and   chemists,   but  onr 
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latest  inventions  and  theories  might 
be  traced  to  people  who  had  never 
dreamt  of  science  at  all.  We  know 
not  over  what  wild  country,  or  by 
what  cross-roads,  we  should  have  to 
travel,  in  order  to  trace  the  origin  of 
our  present  systems.  St.  Theresa,  in 
a  preface  to  one  of  her  devotional 
works,  speaking  of  a  pain  and  a  noise 
in  the  head,  which  haa  prevented  her 
from  writing,  sap, ''  This  noise  is  not 
in  my  ears,  but  m  the  top  of  my  head, 
where  they  say  Die  sTwerior  part  of  the 
sotil  resides,^^  Was  St.  Theresa  there- 
fore a  phrenologist  ? 

Cardan  not  only  wrote  books  which 
may  be  truly  described  as  de  cmnibus 
rebus  el  quibusdam  aliis,  but  he  also 
wrote  books  upon  his  own  books — De 
propriis  Libris ;  and  upon  his  own  life 
— be  proprid  Vita.  But  we  must  pass 
on  to  some  brief  notice  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  and  mark  how  the  physi- 
cian prospered  in  the  world. 

We  loft  Cardan  a  licentiate  of  Padua, 
but  unable  to  obtain  admission  into 
the  College  of  Physicians  at  his  native 
town  of  Milan.  His  illegitimate  birth 
was  the  ostensible  ground  of  his  ex- 
clusion, but  we  suspect  that  his  irre- 
gular life  as  a  gamester,  his  poverty, 
and,  in  one  word,  his  general  want  of 
respeciabilityy  were  the  real  and  opera- 
tive causes.  Some  fortunate  cures, 
his  books,  and  the  patronage  of  a  few 
powerful  friends,  overcame  at  length 
the  opposition  made  to  him.  **  In  the 
year  1539,  after  twelve  years  of  reso- 
lute exclusion,  Jerome  Cardan  at  last 
came  to  be  enrolled  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Milanese  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  acquired  the  legal  right  of 
practising  for  fees,  or  taking  office  as  a 
teacher  in  the  University. 

It  was  not,  however,  immediately 
after  this  that  he  experienced  any 
real  change  of  fortune.  For  some  years 
longer  he  earns,  we  are  told,  very 
little  as  a  physician,  something  as  an 
almanac-maker,  something  by  the  sale 
of  astrological  opinions,  but  that  his 
chief  resource  is  still  the  gambling- 
table.  His  reputation  now  brought 
him  the  offer  of  tlie  professorship  of 
medicine  at  Pavia,  which  he  accepted. 
Here  he  had  the  famous  Vesallus  for 
his  co-professor,  who,  at  that  time. 


filled  the  chair  of  anatomv.  A  younger 
man  than  Cardan,  and  of  a  moro 
scientific  character,  Vesalius  was  now 
teaching  anatomy,  based  on  dissec- 
tions of  the  human  subject.  Mr. 
Morley  gives  us  a  spirited  notice  of 
Vesalius.  The  theme  is  one  that 
warms  into  passion  even  the  stately 
Hallam.  "He  and  his  fellow-stu- 
dents," says  the  latter,  "prowled  by 
night  in  charnel-houses,  dug  up  the 
dead  from  the  grave,  climbed  the 
gibbet  in  fear  and  silence  to  steal  the 
mouldering  carcass  of  the  murderer; 
the  risk  of  ignominious  punishment, 
and  the  secret  stmg  of  superstitious 
remorse,  exalting  no  doubt  the  delight 
of  their  useful,  but  not  very  enviaole 

Sursuits."  Both  Mr.  Hallam  and  Mr. 
£orley  seem  to  imply  that  Vesalius 
was  the  first  who  dared  the  prejudice, 
or  discarded  the  superstition,  which 
protected  the  dead  body  from  exaooi- 
nations  so  necessary  to  the  cause  of 
science.  But  we  have  elsewhere 
read  that  "Mondini,  a  professor  in 
the  university  of  Bologna,  publicly 
dissected  two  female  subjects  about 
the  year  1316,"*  and  that  he  published 
anatomical  drawmgs  taken  from  the 
human  body.  To  Vesalius,  however, 
is  attributed,  on  all  hands,  a  great 
advancement  towards  the  true  method 
of  studying  anatomy ;  and  with  such 
a  coadjutor  Cardan  must  have  been 
stimulated  to  make  his  own  chair  of 
medicine  as  instructive  as  possible. 
His  own  reputation  as  a  physician  was 
rapidly  extending. 

The  stars  had  predicted  that  Jerome 
Cardan  should  die  before  he  readied 
the  ripe  age  of  forty-five ;  "but," 
says  he,  "  it  was  when  I  ousht  to  have 
died  that  I  began  really  to  uve."  His 
astrology  always  deceived  him,  but, 
like  all  true  believers,  he  was  only  the 
more  faithful  to  his  astrology.  His 
reputation  was  now  so  great  tiiat  he 
was  invited  by  the  pope,  Paul  IIL,  to 
Rome.  Very  liberal  offers  were  made 
hun,  which  he  declined.  Christian, 
kmg  of  Denmark,  also  vnshed  to  at- 
tach him  to  his  court,  as  his  own  phy« 
sician ;  but  he  preferred  to  contLnue  m 
his  present  safer  and  more  independent 
position. 
We  now  approach  the  event  in  hia 


*  See  a  Survey  of  the  Histoiy  of  Medicine  that  prefiacees  the  JSncychpeMa  of ' 
Practical  Medicine. 
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professional  life  which  is  to  ns  tlio 
most  interesting, — his  journey  into 
Scotland,  and  ^isit  to  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews.  He  had  now  resigned 
his  professorship  at  Pavin,  and  was  at 
Milan  when  a  long  letter — a  very  long 
letter,  (Mr.  Morley  has  given  us  tho 
greater  part  of  it,  and  very  rightly, 
for  it  is  a  curious  epistle  in  its  way), 
reached  him  from  Dr.  Cassanate,  the 
body-physician  of  tho  Lord  Arch- 
bishop. This  letter,  after  many  com- 
pliments to  Cardan,  stated  the  illness 
of  the  Archbishop,  his  wish  to  consult 
so  learned  a  man,  and  proposed  that 
patient  and  doctor  should  meet  half- 
way at  Paris.  We  must  give  our 
reader  an  extract  from  this  epistle; 
we  could  not  possibly  withhold  the 
whole  of  so  cnrious  a  compodtion  from 
him;  it  shall  be  that  portion  which 
describes  the  Archbishop's  disease, 
with  the  medical  opinions  held  upon  it 
at  this  period : — 

"The  brother  of  the  most  humane 
prince,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, the  most  illustrious  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrewi^  whose  physiciaiL  I  have 
been  for  about  four  years,  was  vexed  at 
thea^e  of  about  thiriv,ten  years  ago,  with 
a  periodic  asthma.  The  first  accession  of 
the  disease  was  a  dittillaiion  from  the 
brain$  into  the  lungt,  associated  at  that 
time  with  hoarseness,  which  by  the  help 
of  the  physician  then  present,  was  for  the 
time  removed,  but  there  was  a  bad  tem- 
perature left  in  the  brain ;  it  was  too  cold 
and  moist,  so  that  an  unnatural  matter 
was  collected  in  the  head,  which  was  re- 
tained there  for  a  short  time,  because  the 
brain  oould  neither  properly  dieest  its 
own  aliment  (especially  since  it  was 
nourished  with  pituitous  blood),  nor  had 
it  ])ower  to  resolve  the  vapours  brought 
into  it  from  the  parts  below.  Things 
being  left  in  this  state  by  a  preceding  at- 
tack, it  happens  that  wnenever  the 
whole  body  is  filled  with  a  matter  which, 
as  a  substance,  vapour,  or  quality,  in- 
vades the  brain,  there  is  a  fresh  accession 
of  the  complaint — ^that  is  to  say,  there 
is  a  flow  of  the  same  humovr  down  into 
the  lungs.  And  this  accession  agrees 
almost  accurately  with  the  conjunctions 
and  oppositions  of  the  moon.  .  .  .  Tlie 
arterial  pulse  is  soft^  small  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack,  frequent  and  ir- 
re^ar,  showing  the  constriction  and 
pam  in  the  respiratory  parts,  and  the 
inerease  of  the  body's  heat ;  for  the  air 
^rawn  ia,  on  account  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  road  left  for  it^  is  not  enough  to 
cool  the  head  and  lungs. 


**  You  liave  here  the  whole  theory  of 
the  disease,  which  liitlierto  I  have 
laboured  to  assuage,  and  hinder  from 
passing  into  worse. 

"  Now  leaving  the  great  tunnilt  of  his 
cares  and  undertaking,  he  (the  Arch- 
bishop) is  about  to  visit  Pttn?,a  city  flour- 
ishing OS  the  seat  of  studies  of  all  kinds, 
and  especially  of  medicine,  entirely  bent 
upon  attending  to  his  health.  But  since 
he  has  frequently  been  informed  by^me  of 
your  eminent  virtue,  your  singular  erudi- 
tion, and  most  abundant  experience  as  a 
practising  physician,  the  Archbishop 
most  eagerly  desires  your  help,  as  tlio 
most  valid  protection  he  can  obtaia 
against  his  malady  ;  so  that  he  is  per- 
suaded that  he  will  be  healed  by  you, 
as  if  by  the  hands  of  a  favouring  Apollo. 
Therefore  he  desires  in  this  atfair,  not 
only  to  receive  your  advi<ie,  but  he  is  so 
eager  to  profit  by  your  presence  with 
him,  that  he  would  spare  no  cost  that 
would  attract  you  before  some  fixed  day 
to  Paris.  Therefore  contrive,  I  beseech 
you,  that  Lutetia  (Paris),  the  nurse  of 
so  many  great  philosophers,  may  behold 
you,  at  least  once,  that  you  may  be  sur- 
rounded and  admired  by  so  many 
scholars,  that  they  may  receive,  cherish, 
and  venerate  with  fresh  honour,  a  man 
whose  writings  have  already  had  from 
them  a  worshipful  reception. 

Tho  man  must  have  been  of  stone 
who  could  have  resisted  such  an 
epistle.  Moreover,  Cardan  was  quite 
disposed  to  visit  Paris.  When,  how- 
ever he  arrived  at  Paris,  he  learnt  that 
the  Archbishop  could  not  possibly  leave 
home,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  into  Scotland. 

John  Hamilton,  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  does  not  bear  a  very 
good  character,  at  least  with  Protea- 
tant  historians.  This  verv  illness  is 
attributed  to  the  irregulanties  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Morley  treats  him  leniently ; 
more  leniently,  for  instance,  than  Mr. 
Cook  in  his  History  of  the  Refot  motion 
in  Scotland^  who  writes  of  hum  thus : 
— "^  The  regent  was  completely  under 
the  direction  of  his  natural  brother, 
the  primate,  who  sought  to  compen- 
sate for  a  dissolute  life,  and  counter- 
act the  effect  of  it,  by  that  intempe- 
rate zeal  which  has  so  often  been  mani- 
fest by  the  naost  profligate  and  irreli- 
gious of  meii  ,^  However,  it  is  not  with 
his  moral  character  that  we  have  here  to 
deal,  but  only  with  his  health,  only  with 
that  **  distillation  from  his  brains"  which 
is  flowing  into  his  own  luitgB. 
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Cardan  did  nof^  altogether  adopt 
the  theory  of  the  body-physician 
Casaanate.  Who  imagines  that  he 
u3oMl  **Ca8sanate  had  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  disease  a  cold  brain ; 
Jerome  traced  all  the  evil  to  a  hot  one." 
There  were  also  other  points  of  differ- 
ence. Applying  his  theory  to  practice, 
Cardan  recommended  the  use  of  a 
food  as  much  as  possible  ''cold- 
natured  and  hlimid."  The  cold  na- 
tured  food  would  ''resist  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  brain,  for  it  is  the  nature 
chiefly  of  worm  things  to  exhale  and 
to  ascend." 

Both  physicians  attacked  the  brain 
as  the  seat  of  the  disorder.  The 
humour  must  have  flowed  downwards. 
They  would  have  been  surprised 
enough  if  they  could  have  been  told 
that  their  successors  would  trace  the 
asthma  to  a  spasm  in  the  moscular 
fibres  of  the  bronchi — ^muacular  fibres 
whose  existence  could  not  have  been 
suspected.  Cardan  gave  several  pre- 
scriptions for  "a  purgation  of  the 
head."  In  some,  the  mixture  was  to 
be  '^  drawn  through  the  nostrils  when 
the  patient  has  an  empty  stomach." 
In  others,  it  was  to  be  applied  to  ^e 
coronal  suture — being,  in  short,  a 
blister  of  no  gentle  operation.  But 
however  ahsura  his  theoretical  rea- 
aoninfls  and  some  of  his  remedies  may 
have  been,  there  was  manifest  good 
sense  in  the  regulations  which  he  im- 
posed upon  the  archbishop  as  to  his 
diet,  exercise,  study,  and  repose. 
These  told  upon  his  health,  and  Car- 


dan retired  vietorious  from  the  field, 
carrying  back  an  increased  reputation, 
and  the  moro  substantial  results  of 
the  liberality  of  his  patient*  - 

From  Scotland  he  w^as  summoned 
to  the  court  of  England,  to  give  his 
advice  on  the  declinmg  health  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth.  Caraan's  Interview - 
with  the  young  monarch  and  the 
account  he  gives  of  that  precocious 
prince,  we  would  willingly  extract, 
but  we  are  warned  that  we  must  draw 
to  a  conclusion. 

Wo  shall  convey  Cardan  back  to 
Milan  with  all  his  honours  thick  upon 
him.  Eminent  men  solicited  his  ad- 
vice as  he  returned:  the  King  of 
France  would  have  detained  him  at 
his  own  court  We  leave  him  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame.  The  sad  calamity 
that  was  in  store  for  him,  the  afllic- 
tion  that  a  worthless  and  criminal 
son  brought  down  upon  his  grey  head, 
and  how  he  sank  again  into  poverty 
and  disrepute,  we  must  leave  our 
readers  to  learn  from  Mr.  Morley's 
book. 

We  hope  we  shall  soon  again  see 
this  author  in  some  other  biography. 
He  does  not  need  to  be  told  that 
subjects  enough  await  him,  and  no- 
where more  iu>undantly  than  in  the 
medical  literature  of  the  middle  agea. 
That  group  of  mystica,  as  we  moat 
call  them,  for  want  of  a  more  definite 
term,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded, still  await  the  candid  and  judi- 
cious biographer.  Paracelsus  is  still 
a  problem  with  us ;  Cornelius  Agrippa 


*  It  may  be  amusing  to  turn  from  the  medical  discussion  of  Garden  and  his  con- 
temporaries to  the  theological  discussions  which  at  the  same  time  were  vexing' the 
archbishop  and  the  clergy  of  St  Andrewa  This  was  the  period  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation ;  and  some  Protestant  had  humbly  suggested  that  the 
Lord's  Pra^^cr  oueht  not  (from  the  very  tenor  of  it^  be  said  to  the  saints.  As  in 
physic,  so  m  theology,  dialectic  skill  was  to  determme  the  whole  matter.  Tlie  ani- 
mated discussion  which  this  heresy  excited  amongst  the  learned  doctors  of  theology 
seemed  to  be  entirely  carried  on  by  mere  terms  of  logic.  "  Some  maintained  that 
the  Lord's  Prayer  was  said  to  6od  formaliUrf  and  to  the  saints  nuUerialiter  ;  others 
held  it  was  said  to  Ood  principaltter,  and  to  the  saints  minui  prineipalUer ;  but 
it  was  by  the  majority  concluded  that  it  should  be  said  to  God  capiendo  tiricU^ 
and  to  tne  saints  eapundo  largi"  At  a  synod  subsequently  held,  the  question 
was  formally  debated ;  but  the  synod  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  choose  be- 
tween this  collection  of  logical  phrases^  and  were  contented  with  determining 
"  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  should  be  said  to  Qed,  pet  9o  thai  Uu  9awU  aleo  be  invo- 
cated"*— Coolie  History  of  tlu  JRe/ormaiion  in  Scotland  The  same  historian  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  a  servant  of  the  sub-prior  of  S^  Andrews  asked  his  master  what 
the  long  discussion  had  been  about^  and  being  told,  decided  that  the  Fater  noster 
should  be  only  said  to  our  Lord.  "What,  then,"  said  the  sub-prior,  "is  to  be- 
come of  the  saints  T  "  Oh,''  said  the  man,  with  strange  mixture  of  faith  and 
irreverence,  "give  them  Avet  and  Credos  enow,  in  the  devil's  name;  that  will 
suffice  them." 
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has  become  a  quite  fabulous  person; 
and  the  theosophist  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  magician.  From  the  writings  of 
Campanella  surely  somethbg  may  be 
gleaned,  and  his  life  is  not  divested 
of  even  a  tragic  interest  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  has  shown  that  he  has  that  "  tough 
faculty  of  roading*'  which  would  be  so 
essential  to  the  task:  he  has  ^ood 
sense  and  sound  judgment  and  liberal 


feeling.  It  is  not  every  one  we  would 
trust  amongst  the  mystics.  Some  woald 
have  ejes  only  for  what  was  absurd 
and  ndiculous;  others  would  torn 
mystics  themselves.  We  have  follies 
enough  in  the  scientific  world  without 
wishmg  for  a  revival  of  the  Rosicru- 
cians  m  any  other  manner  than  in 
the  pages  of  an  enlightened  bio- 
grapher. 


TOUNG   BENGAL. 


Our  contemporary,  the  Wcs/mfn- 
Uer  Review,  some  time  ago  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  the  wide  and  en- 
during popularity  of  Mr.  Canning's 
Knife 'grinder.  It  appears  easy 
enough  to  account  for  it  by  remember- 
ing the  deep  and  universal  truth  it 
contains.  The  friend  of  humanity 
accosts  a  man  apparently  in  very 
miserable  circumstances,  and  invites 
a  confidential  communication  of  his 
grievances, — inferring  that  they  are, 
of  course,  owing  to  some  one  or  other 
of  the  cliiss  who  wear  broadcloth  and 
wash  their  hands.  **  Was  it  the 
Squure,  the  Parson  of  the  parish,  or 
the  Attorney r  Alas!  for  the  dis- 
appomted  svmpathiser;  he  meets 
with  a  recital  of  physical  annoyances 
caused  by  the  sufferer's  own  mis- 
conduct, backed  by  an  appeal  for  pe- 
cuniary assistance,  which  he,  the 
philanthropist,  indignantly  repels  1 

It  is  the  correctness  of  this  ex- 
ample which  the  world— dull  dog  as 
it  is  generally  accounted — ^haa  per- 
ceived and  honoured.  The  scene  is 
acted  and  re-acted,  as  often  as  people 
attempt  to  set  up  for  reformers  with- 
out understanding  the  case  they  pro- 
pose to  treat  And  it  is  more  or 
less  complete,  according  as  the  quack 
18,  or  is  not,  a  well-meaning  fellow  at 
bottom.  Those— and  we  know  there 
are  many  of  them — ^who  undertook 
the  work  in  earnestness,  however  ig- 
norant, will  acknowledge  their  errors, 
and  by  withdrawing  altogether.  Or 
by  conferrinff  succour  In  the  way  re- 
quired by  the  object  of  their  solici- 
tude, since  he  will  not  have  it  in 
theks.  The  more  designing  and  in- 
terested practitioner  will  insist  on  ad- 
mmistering  his  inappropriate  nos- 
trum,  thereby  establishuig    a  claim 


to  his  fee,  and  vindicating  his  owir 
consistency,  though  he  may  in  so 
doing  destroy  his  patient  The  lat- 
ter may  die,  or  he  may  go  mad  under 
the  treatment;  or  may  refuse  it  and 
recover,  but  the  doctor— like  the  king 
— can  do  no  wrong. 

British  India  has  been  a  good  deal 
before  the  public  lately  in  this  way. 
Various  zealous  individuals,  imitating 
their  great  prototype  immortalised  in 
the  Anti'Jacobinj  nave  assumed  a 
number  of  evils  which  they  hold  to  be 
afflicting  our  Eastern  dependency; 
and  have  suggested  a  number  of  re- 
medies, against  ihe  majority  of  which 
there  are  but  two  objections — ^thattfaey 
are  not  requu«d,  and  they  could  not 
be  put  in  practice.  Nor  Jet  the  phi- 
lanthropic reformers  be  too  severely 
blamed.  They  have  often  only  acted 
according  to  their  llehta;  and  surely 
there  is  something  noble  in  the  ardour 
with  which  a  generous  mind,  taking 
fire  at  a  recital  of  oppression  or  ne- 
glect, plunges  boldly  forward  in  the 
cause  of  distant,  but,  as  they  believe, 
suffering  fellow-creatures.  Nor  is  It 
enough  to  reply  by  bidding  them  look 
at  home.  Undoubtedly  there  u  a 
frightful  mass  of  material  want,  of 
moral  and  of  spiritual  destitution,  in 
our  own  streets;  assuredly  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen 
to  look  over  ihe  heads  of  their  pros- 
trate neighbours  wallowing  in  filth 
and  darkness,  and  to  scan  the  telescopic 
miseries  of  the  antipodes.  Yet,  even 
this,  so  it  be  but  genuine,  is  not  alto- 
gether a  fault;  it  is  an  education  in 
sympathy,  and  need  not  be  quite  incom- 
patible in  the  end  with  the  <Hscharge 
of  more  domestic  duties.  At  any  rate , 
human  nature  is  human  nature,  Brit- 
ish nature  is  British ;  and  it  is,  if  not 
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altogether  right,  at  least  naturally  if  ¥^o  are  anxious  to  lead  the  age,  tlie 
we  must  study  a  disagreeable  sulject,  ambitious,  the  conscientions,  the  fac- 
to do  so  at  as  great  a  distance  as  is    tious,  the  restless,  are  all  alike  obliged 


consonant  with  earnest  and  practical 
investigation:  if  the  choice  lies  be- 
tween this  and  nothing  at  all,  we 
would  far  rather  have  our  country- 
men inquire  into  the  case  of  distant 
and  alien  tribes,  than  close  their  eyes 
and  hearts  in  egotistic  apathy ;  more 
especially  when  those  tribes  are  point- 
edly committed  by  Providence  to 
their  care  and  kindness.  "•  This  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left 
the  other  undone." 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  complain 
at  all,  we  t^ould  be  tempted  to  lay 
the  heaviest  charges   at  the  door  of 
those  who  presume  upon  an  acquain- 
tance, more    or  less  superficial,  with 
the    country,   and   on    the    influence 
they  acquire  from   their  known  con- 
nection    therewith,    to    furnish    the 
home  reformers  with  worthless  matter 
on  which  to  work.    It  has  been  said 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  falsehood 
—one,  that  whisti  the  utterer  knows  to 
be  false ;  the  other  what  he  docs  not 
know  to  be   true.    Both  have  been 
told   about   India.     Gentlemen    con- 
nected with  the  English  press  in  pre- 
sidency towns,  who  have   never  wan- 
dered five  miles  beyond  their  respec- 
tive offices,  and   could  not  converse 
with  a  native,  high  or  low,  except  to 
call   for  a  pipe^light,  or   a  glass  of 
brandy-and- water ;    barristers   of   the 
supreme      courts,     who     administer 
English   law  to  the  mongrel  popula- 
tion of   seaports,   and   add    to    the 
Cockneyism  of  the  ^  able  editor''  the 
peculiar  disqualifications  of  the  legal 
pedant ;     European     planters     who 
would  be  glad  to  live  above  all  law ; 
native   landed   gentlemen   who    only 
value  it  as  an  exciting  kind  of  specu- 
lation, or  a  means  of  oppressing  their 
tenantry — such  have  been  the  sources 
from     which    our    information    has 
usually  been  derived.    It  is  very  true 
that  none  of  these  classes,  that  not  all 
put  together,  in  any  way  represent 
the   public  opinion  of  the  sountry; 
but  at  the  same  time  their  opinions, 
and  their  facts  or  assertions,  are  those 
of  people  residing  in  India;    the  ma- 
jority of  the  Indian  public  is  utterly 
silent;   and   members  of  parliament 
who  wish   to  nuke  a  name,  editors 


to  work  as- they  can  on  the  materials 
at  their  command. 

There  are  public  wants  in  India; 
questions  there  are  which  affect  the 
Noughts  and  the  talk  of  those  who, 
from  actual  experience,  know  and  love 
that  long-lost  country,  and  its  well- 
nigh  God- forgotten  people.  Some 
of  these  are  disLMis^cd,  in  the  little 
volume*  we  are  now  about  to  bring 
before  the  readers  of  Maga.  In 
doing  so,  we  would  plainly  state  that 
we  are  influenced  partly  by  the  wish 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  topics  which 
are  occupying  the  attention  of  real 
friends  of  India;  and  partly  by  a 
feeling  that  it  is  right  for  ooth  parties 
that  the  unassuming  Hindoo,  who  has 
worked  his  way  up  from  the  bosom 
of  savagery  and  superstition,  should  . 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  that  great 
British  public,  whose  dim  and  dmtant 
image  has  evidently  thrown  its  lonjg 
shadow  over  every  function  of  his 
mind. 

Perhaps  such  words  as  '' supersti- 
tious savagery"  may  appear  an  over- 
strained statement  of  the  condition  of 
a  country  which  sent  us  the  beautiful 
productions  witnessed*  in  the  Indian 
courts  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
which  produced  epic  poems  and  rock- 
cut  temples,  when  our  ancestors  were 
wandering  about  with  unshorn  locks 
and  family  portraits  painted  on  their 
knee-caps.  jBut,  bright  and  delicate  as 
are  the  tissues  of  Eidia,  elaborate  as 
may  be  its  ivory  carvings,  they  are 
surely  of  no  great  practical  value  on 
human  happiness;  and  such  as  they 
are,  or  even  better,  were  those  pro- 
duced by  their  progenitors,  and  archi- 
tects of  Elephanta  and  the  Maba- 
bhirat.  Such  civilisation  as  the  Hin- 
doos ever  possessed  has  steadily  re- 
trograded these  numy  centuries. 

"None  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ever 
reached  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of 

Serfection  in  India,"  (so  says  Baboo 
hoehee  Chunder) ;  "  and  the  history  of 
the  Hindoos  bears  testimony  to  but  a 
very  ordinary  d^ree  of  education,  and 
a  very  low  d  egree  of  morality.  It  is  true 
that  the  Greeks,  before  the  time  of  Py- 
thagoras, used  to  travel  into  India  for 
instruction ;  but  that,  we  believe,  proves 


*  i^oyf  on  Mi9ceUaneau9  SubjetU,  fiy  Sboshbx  Chumd^  Dorr.  Calcutta,  186i. 
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nothing  more  than  what  requires  no 
proof,  that  the  Hindoos  were  a  much 
older  people,  and  had  attained^  even  at 
that  age,  a  certain  degree  of  improYe- 
ment  But  that  their  learning,  even 
when  it  thos  stood  as  a  model  to  foreign 
admirers*  had  anything  solid  or  remark- 
able in  it,  except  its  subtlety,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  doubt ;  and  that  the  na- 
tional  character,  on  the  other  hand,  vhu 
ever  a  depraved  one,  is  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  ,of  the  code  of  Mend  itself, 
wherein  are  mentioned  penances  and 
pimishments  under  the  criminal  law,  for 
pollutions  which  must  remain  unnamed, 
x^'aturally  the  Uir.doo  mind  is  assuredly 
4i8  capalne  of  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement as  that  of  any  other  race ; 
and  it  has  exhibited,  too,  in  divera  cases, 
surprising  abilities,  so  far  as  as  they  have 
been  developed  now,  or  in  remote  an- 
tiquity. But  never  coming  into  collision 
with  other  gcniuifes,  or  with  the  whole 
of  even  his  own  community — never  as- 
sociating wich  foreigners — never  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  great  advantages 
derivable  from  vo3'ages  and  travels,  and 
even  shut  out  from  the  adoption  of 
everything  foreign  by  his  laws,  the 
Hiuaoo  has  not  profited  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  ages,  and  is  still  walking  in  the 
midst  of  comparative  darkness,  while 
his  brethren  of  the  western  world,  who 
were  sunk  in  primeval  gloom  when  he 
•aw  the  lightv  are  basking  in  the  blaze 
of  enlightenment" 

Further  on,  in  the  same  essay,  (Hiiv- 
doo  Caste,  p.  204),— 

"The  British  government  has  done 
much  to  allay  our  sufferings,  and  elevate 
our  national  character. ....  But  all  the 
laws  that  ever  were  enacted  will  not  ren- 
der a  vicious,  ignorant,  and  superstitious 
people  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  happy." 

Of  the  Brahmins,  the  hereditary 
priesthood,  whose  very  existence  is 
"  the  deadly  Upas,  whose  noxious  ex- 
halations have  made  us  what  we  are," 
our  author  thus  states  his  opinion : — 

"  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate of  his  time,  aavs,  that '  a  more  scan- 
dalous company  of  sharpers  never  sate 
round  a  gaming-table;'  a  compliment 
which  can  be  applied  with  perhaps  even 
greater  felicity  to  our  clergy,  only  that 
their  right  to  pre-eminence  extends  to 
every  sort  of  guilt,  and  is  not  circum- 
scribed to  thieving  alone." 

These  are  startling  sentences;  but 
we  Kave  not  quoted  them  as  particu- 
larly favourable  specimens  of  the  Ba^ 
boo^a  style.    They  derive  their  value 


from  the  fact  of  their  affording    liie 
best  of  all  testimony,  that  of  a  trae 
Indian  patriot,  to  the  fact,  so  singii. 
larly  overlooked  by  the  zeal  of  many 
of  our  reformers,  that  Indian   society 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and 
that  in  English  influences  is  contained, 
as  far  as  human   eye   can  peDetrmte, 
its  last  chance  of  redemption.    Accord- 
ingly a  large  section  of  the  intellectiul 
classes  in  Calcutta  and  the  neighbour- 
hood  (where   the    English    character 
has  had  more  momentum  and  more 
scope  for  its  action),  have  earned  the 
name  which  stands  at  the  head  of  onr 
paper  bv  boldly  discarding  the  past, 
and   endeavouring  to    give  their  un- 
happy   country    a    new    civilization, 
basea  professedly  on  foreign  principles. 
It  is  to  this  class  tliat  we  must  refer 
our  author  himself,  who  has  devoted 
to  his  fellow-labourers  a  long  and  fer- 
vent treatise,  in  which  he  confers  on 
them  the  synonyme  of  "  the  Hopes  of 
India.''    To  those  who  have  ever  fre- 
quented the  taverns,  the  billiard-rooms, 
the  race-course  of  Calcutta,  the  name  of 
^  Young  Bengal"  will  call  up  associa- 
tions of  turbims,  top-boots,  and  tmm- 
pery  trinkets  worn  by  persons  naively 
described  by  our  Baboo  as  *^men   of 
licentious  habits  and  dissipated  cha- 
racter; and  a  love  for  food  proscribed 
by  the  Shastras,  and  a  morbid  anxiety 
for  promiscuous  intercourse  with  fe* 
males  of   all  orders,  are    the    chief 
causes  of   their  liberalism."     These 
members  of  "  Young  Bengal"  are  un- 
fortunately those  of  whom  the  Euro- 
pean resident  sees  the  most,  but  they 
are  not  the  fair  type  of  the  class.    It 
can  boast  of  names  distinguished  in 
literature,  in  society,  in  patriotism,  in 
law,  physic,  and   even   in   Christian 
divinity.    Many  in  this  country  may 
rememoer    the    earnest    Rammohun 
Roy,  who  unhappily  sought  for  truth 
in  the  broken  cisterns  of  Deism,  and 
the  magnificent  Dwarkanauth  Taspore, 
who,  like  him,  died  of  our  ungeniid  cli- 
mate—victims both  to  a  love  of  know- 
ledge, which  rarely   breaks   through 
the  bigoted   conservatism  that  binds 
tlie  Hindoo  to  his  native  shores.    To 
these   may  be   added   the  names  of 
Prosamoeomar  Tagore,  the  munificent 
patron   of  education;    of  Ramgopnl 
Ghose;   and  of  the  whole  family  of 
the  Dutts,  sons  and  nephews  of  Baboo 
Russomoy  Dutt,   a   well-known  and 
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deservedly  respected  judge  in  Cal- 
cutta. No  less  than  five  of  these 
gentlemen  have  relieved  the  active 
pursuit  of  the  various  avocations  of 
the  schoolmaster,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
clerk,  by  the  productloa  of  EngHsJi 
poetry  of  very  considerable  excellence. 
The  following  specimen  of  the  muse 
of  our  own  author,  Baboo  Shosheo 
Chunder  Dutt,  is,  we  submit,  far 
better  than  the  general  run  of  the 
"  Arundines  Cami ;"  and  would  do 
no  discredit  to  many  an  established 
writer,  using  his  mother  tongue ; — 

No.1.— Tbb  Ganobs. 

**  The  waves  ore  dubing  proudly  down, 
AJoni^  thy  suandiDg  shore ; 
Lashing,  with  all  the  storm  of  power, 
The  craggy  base  of  mountain  tower. 
Of  mosque,  and  pagod  boar. 
That  da.  kly  o*er  thy  waters  fh)wn  ; 
As  if  their  moody  spirits'  sway 
Could  hush  their  wild  and  boisterooa  play! 

Bnt  reckless  yet  of  gloomy  age. 

As  heedless  too  of  smile. 

Through  various  climes  with  regal  sweep 

Rolls  on  thy  current  dark  and  deep ; 

Nor  ever  stoops  to  wile 

The  blooming  fruits  and  flowerets  shy, 

Tliat  lightly  bend  to  reach  thy  wave, 

Their  beauteous  breasts  therein  to  lave. 

Unconscious  rolls  the  suiges  down. 
But  not  unconscious  thou. 
Dread  spirit  of  the  roaring  flood  I 
For  ages  worshipped  as  a  God, 
And  worsbippea  even  now — 
Worshipped,  and  not  by  serf  or  clown; 
For  sages  of  the  mightiest  fame, 
Have  paid  their  homage  to  thy  name. 

CSanst  thou  forget  the  glorious  past  T 

When,  mighty  as  a  God, 

With  hands  and  hearts  unfettered  yet, 

And  eyes  with  slavish  tears  nnwet. 

Each  sable  warrior  trod 

Thy  sacred  shore,  before  the  blast 

Of  Moslem  conquest  hurried  by. 

Ere  yet  the  Mogul  spear  was  nigh. 

Thine  was  gIory*s  brightest  ray. 
When  the  land  with  glory  teemed ; 
The  fairest  wreath  the  poet  won, 
The  praise  of  every  daring  done. 
On  thee  reflected  t>eamod ; 
When  glory's  light  had  passed  away. 
Thine  were  India's  wrongs  and  pain, 
Despite  that  brow  of  proud  disdain. 

O'er  crnmbled  thrones  thy  waters  gUde, 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  woe, 
And  crown  and  kingdom,  might  and  sway. 
The  victor's  and  the  poet's  bay. 
Ignobly  sleep  below. 
Sole  remnant  of  our  ancient  pride, 
Thy  waves  survive  the  wreck  of  time, 
And  wanton  free  as  In  their  prime." 


are  the  following,  the  productions  of 
Jovind  Chunder  Dutt  Viewed  as  the 
work  of  a  foreigner  and  a  heathen, 
who  has  only  such  acquaintance  with 
our  language  as  he  may  have  acquired 
in  his  own  country,  they  surely  show 
two  things : — 1st,  That  a  very  good 
English  education  is  at  the  command 
of  some  at  least  of  the  natives  of  India ; 
and,  2d,  That  the  soil  is  not  unfitted 
for  its  reception : — 


No.  II.— GouE. 

**  I  OAXBD  upon  the  ruins,  wrapt  In  thought, 
Sudden  they  melted  to  my  dreaming  a^t. 
And    in   their  place  rose  moated  caatlea 

bright; 
Like  the  great  temple  without  workmen 

wrought. 
The    scene    with     deepest    interest    was 

fraughfr— 
Banners  unfurled  like  meteors  mocked  the 

liyht. 
And    burnished    armour    red    reflections 

caught, 
As    sentriea    slowly  paced  the    ramparta 

white. 
The  streets  were  peopled  with  a  motley 

throng. 
Brave  men  and  bashful  women  half  afraid, 
Huge  elephants  forward  uiged  by  man  and 

thong. 
And  snorting  steeds  in  trapplngi  rich  ar^ 

rayed. 
In  one  continuous  tide  were  borne  along, 
While  marthd  mnaie  at  a  distance  played."; 


No.   Iir.— LlIIBS  WBtTTKN  0!l  THB  Fly- 

Lbaf  or  HT  Bib  LB. 


^  1 80UOBT  for  fame ;  by  day  and  night 
I  struggled  that  my  name  might  be 
Embiaaoned  forth  in  types  of  light, 
And  wafted  o'er  the  pathless  sea; 
But  sunken  cheek  and  vision  dim. 
Were  aU  I  got  by  seeking  him. 
I  sought  for  Wealth  :  the  lust  of  goki 
Sucked  my  best  feelings,  seared  my  heart. 
Destroyed  my  aspirations  bold. 
And  formed  my  nature's  ^  better  part ;" 
And,  at  the  last,  though  seeming  fair, 
The  prize  I  clutched  was  empty  air. 
I  sought  for  Power ;  the  lofUest  sleep* 
The  topmost  heights  I  strove  to  scale,        y. 
Nor  dark  abysses,  yawning  deep 
Around  me,  could  my  courage  quail ; 
But  bolder  onea,  with  swifter  pace. 
Outstripped  me  in  the  eager  .race. 
I  sought  for  Love ;  his  heavenly  flame 
Lit  for  a  time  my  cheerless  way ; 
But  when  it  fled  my  path  became 
More  gloomy  for  the  transient  day,^ 
Death  spread  above  his  sable  psJl, 
And  turned  my  fondest  hopes  to  ^1. 
1  sought  for  Health :  the  changemi  girl. 
The  more  I  followed,  farther  fled  ;— 
Where  the  streamlet's  bUlows  curl. 
And  wild  flowers  burst,  she  hid  her  head ; 
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Wbftt  ebdl  I  seek  new  f  All  I  Bought 
SIttded,  ahunoed,  my  nervelMs  grasp : 
What  ahaU  I  aeekf  oh,  einftil  thought, 
While  atiU  thia  Volume  I  can  claap  V 

But  we  must  proceed  with  our  enu- 
meration. We  have  yet  to  name  Drs. 
Chuekerbutty,  Bhose,  and  Seal,  young 
men  who  boldly  broke  through  the 
trammels  of  caste ;  visited  England ; 
and,  having  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
aity  of  London  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction, are  now  in  successful  prac- 
tice as  physicians  in  their  own  country. 
Nor  must  we  omit  the  Rev.  Krishna 
Mohun  Banerjea,  an  ordained  cler^- 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
has  a  cure  of  souls  m  Calcutta,  and 
preaches  with  equal  eloquence  in  Ben- 
galee  and  English.  Of  this  gentleman 
a  curious  fact  is  recorded,  and  one 
which  must  be  in  the  power  of  very 
few  persons  now  living  to  perform. 
He  has  translated  a  portion  of  the 
Odyssey  from  the  Original  Greek  into 
Sanscrit  It  calls  up  strange  sensa- 
tions to  see  the  glorious  child  thus, 
after  the  lapse  of  acres,  brought  face 
to  face  with  its  aged  but  unhonoured 
parent 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
men  here  mentioned,  and  the  branch 
of  the  community  they  represent,  have 
never  been  induced  to  join  in  the  con- 
temptible agitations  and  '^Monster 
Meetings"  of  the  Calcutta  politicians. 
It  would  be  almost  too  much  for  hu- 
man nature  to  resist  the  united  temp- 
tations of  persuasive  demagogues,  and 
of  the  genera]  frenzy,  backed  as  they 
ma^  have  been,  in  such  cases,  by 
feelings  of  genuine  patriotism.  But 
let  us  judcre  them  by  what  they  do  in 
cold  blood.  The  book  we  are  notic- 
ing is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  social 
BUEijects,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  are  amongst  those  which  must 
occupy  the  attention  of  real  Indian 
reformers.  Judging  from  the  table  of 
contents,  as  well  as  from  the  general 
tone  of  treatment,  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive what  complamt  can  be  brought 
on  such  grounos,  or  on  what  feehng 
of  discontent  entertained  by  sensible 
and  well-disposed  persons  like  these, 
who  owe  all  they  are,  not  more  to 
their  own  intelligence  and  energy  than 
to  the  society  of  Englishmen,  and  the 
institutions  of  the  British  Government 

Baboo  Shoshee  Chunder's  bill  of 
Fare  is  as  follows  :^ 


Young  Bengal,  or  the  Hopes  of  India. 

Vedantism,  and  the  Bruhma  Sublia. 

Women    in  India;   their  Coaditioa 
and  Character. 

The  Rohilla  Affghans  in  India. 

Hindu  Caste ;  its  Nature^  Origin,  and 
Tendency. 

Hindu  Female  Education. 

Now,  all  these,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fourth,  are  subjects  in  whieh 
the  future  amelioration  of  the  country 
is  deeply  mvolved ;  but  none  of  them 
such  as  the  most  despotic  government 
can  interfere  in  with  any  degree  of 
justice,  or  any  hope  of  ultimate  bene- 
fit They  must  spring  from  the  Peo- 
ple. The  utmost  government  can  do, 
is  either  through  its  individual  mem- 
bers and  sen'ants,  or  by  grants  and 
official  measures,  to  suggest  the  nature 
and  direction  of  such  efforts  as  they 
deem  it  advisable  for  the  people  to 
make.  Bnt  such  suggestions  must 
always  be  attended  with  uncertainty. 
No  government  has  much  sympathy 
with  popular  wants ;  least  of  all  can 
such  be  expected  where  the  ruling 
power  neither  shares  the  language, 
the  religion,  nor  the  social  feelings  uf 
the  community.  So  that,  after  all, 
the  only  certain  impetus  that  can  be 
given  to  reform  by  our  government  in 
India  should  seem  to  be  by  diffusing 
wider  and  deeper  the  blessings  of  a 
sound  education ;  and  even  this  is  not 
perhaps  altogether  the  duty  of  the 
State.  Great  efforts  are,  however, 
being  made,  efforts  which  have  been 
hindered,  as  they  still  are  amongst 
ourselves,  by  party  differences.  For- 
tunately for  India,  these  were  not  of 
the  same  absorbinef  nature  as  they 
are  in  England.  The  two  great  par- 
ties were  the  Anglicists  and  the  Yer- 
nacularists ;  those  who  wished  to 
introduce  civilization  through  the  lan- 
guage of  the  civilizers,  and  those 
who  were  for  reviving  and  employing 
in  the  good  work  the  Babel  tongues 
of  India,  not  one  of  which  possesses  a 
literature  equal  to  that  of  the  Gaelic 
or  the  Basque.  On  this  subject  let  us 
hear  our  Baboo. 

"  The  endeavour  to  aJBaimilate  the  lite- 
rature of  a  country  like  India,  which 
sooth  to  say,  has  no  popular  literature  of 
its  own,  with  the  literature  of  sueh  civi- 
lised quarters  of  the  globe  as  Britain  or 
France^  in  preference  to  creating  a  new 
literature  for  it^  whieb^  when  renned  to 
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its  extremest  poluh,  woidd  not»  in  all 
probability,  surpass  that  of  Burmah, 
China,  or  Japan,  can  hardly  be  set  down 
as  unpatriotic  in  its  more  enlarged  sense. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  rescuing 
the  language  of  a  country  from  contempt^ 
and  refining  it>  and  making  it  worthy  of 
a  rising  people.  But  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  raise  and  refine  a  language  hi- 
therto common  only  to  fishermen  and 
shopkeepers,  and  adapt  it  to  literary 
purposes,  as  all  that  patriot  cry  would 
wisn  us  to  suppose.  Almowt  every  rfts- 
trict  has  a  separate  dialect** 

Almost  every  district  of  one  pro- 
vince !  and  there  are  perhaps  twenty 
such  provinces  in  India.  As  for  the 
literature  that  does  exist,  our  author 
tells  us  that  it  is  profligate  and  in- 
decent, and  has  "  certainly  not  failed 
to  give  many  a  rake  to  the  world." 

But,  as  we  hinted  above,  people 
have  contrived  to  keep  their  passions 
out  of  this  dispute,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is,  that  it  is  now  pretty 
well  accommodated  on  principles  of 
experience  and  common  sense.  All 
friends  of  education  in  India  seem 
now  agreed  that  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  that  common  amount  of  teach- 
ing which  is  required  to  render  an 
agriculturist  or*B  handicraftsman  an 
intelligent  member  of  his  own 
class,  the  three  "  RV  of  Sir  William 
I  Curtis  must  be  taught  in  the  j>aUns 
of  his  district  or  his  province.  But 
the  student  who  seeks  anything 
higher  in  education — who  demands  of 
it  an  enlargement  of  mind — who  as- 
pires to  distinction  in  the  higher  walks 
of  law,  literature,  or  science,  must 
find  in  the  language  of  England  what, 
under  similar  circumstances,  was  pro- 
vided to  his  ancestors  in  the  Arabic, 
and  to  our  own  in  the  Latin  and  the 
Norman  French.  This  matter  being 
now  happily  adjusted,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  sorts  of  education 
for  ever  disentangled  and  rendered 
independent  and  unconfused,  a  heavy 
responsibility  does  indeed  rest  upon 
the  English  in  India,  ofiicially  and  in 
private,  individually,  and  as  the  su- 
preme source  of  rewards  and  institu- 
tions, to  keep  the  two  channels  care- 
fully distinct,  that  both  in  their  due 
eourse  may  carry  benefits  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  thirsty 
hwd. 

Bat  to  the  people  must  be  left  the 
task  of  heortjr  eo-operation   in  tfaia 


good  work.  And  in  no  way  can  they 
more  effectually  aid  it,  than  in  break- 
ing down  all  tune-dishonoured  cus- 
toms that  exist  as  barriers  ;  to  the  re- 
moval of  which,  a  government — most 
of  all  a  foreign  government — must  be 
necessarily  inadequate. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  pride  of 
CASTE.  But,  second,  nor  less  grievous, 
is  the  foolish  prejudice  which,  acquir- 
ing denser  blindness  in  its  old  age,  has 
given  the  force  of  an  undiscriminating 
law  to  the  disfavour  with  which  the 
early  Hindoos  regarded  the  pursuit  of 
literature  by  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. For  the  first  five  or  six  years  of 
a  boy's  life,  he  is  entirely  influenced 
by  his  mother  ;  and  **  if  she  be  weak- 
natured,  or  small  " We  remem- 
ber how  the  Laureate  argues  it  out 

Well  and  wisely  does  the  worthy 
Baboo  put  this. 

•  "  All  children  are  still  bom  inparadi&e 
— a  paradise  as  beautiful  as  that  m  which 
Adam  lived — and  born  with  hearts  as 
sinless  and  as  pure  as  were  those  of  our 
first  parents.  What  converts  this  Eden, 
then,  into  an  unweeded  garden  ?  •  . 
What  but  the  training  which  the  sinful 
communicate  to  the  sinless.  ...  If 
the  opinion  of  schoolmasters  were  taken, 
it  would  be  found  that,  in  educating 
Hindoo  lads,  more  difliculty  is  encoun- 
tered in  weaning  them  from  wrong  no- 
tions and  ideas,  than  in  impressing  on 
them  more  correct  principles.  ,  What 
difficulty  is  felt  in  making  hira  relinquish 
these — tor  which  he  has  oJEien  the  beat 
authority,  that  of  bis  mother — tutors 
alone  can  testify.  Why  is  this  so,  but 
that  the  mother  is  ignorant  f  Nature  has 
provided  her  with  patience,  gentleneM, 
eloquence,  and  love  ;  educate  her,  and 
she  oecoraes  fit  for  her  duty.  Who  so 
fit  to  teach  a  child  as  she  f  Who  can 
weave  instruction  and  love  in  one  sweet 
ceetuB  around  its  heart  ?  Is  the  mother 
to  be  left  illiterate — this  being  who  can 
hardly  breathe  around  herself  without 
blighting  or  shedding  freshness  and  life 
on  the  souls  of  her  children  f" 

The  picture  of  Zenana  life  afiford- 
ed  by  our  author  is  new,  valuable, 
and  complete.  Even  in  India,  we  be- 
lieve no  European,  previous  to  the 
pubrication  of  this  essay  (which  ap- 
peared originally,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  Preface,  in  *'  Saunders'  Magazine," 
a  local  miscellany),  had  any  correct 
notion  of  this  matter.  In  this  country, 
we  are  sure  that,  beyond  a  vague  pic- 
tnze  of  latticed  stonework  and  hookah* 
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What  ebftU  I  seek  now  ? 
Sladed,  diunned,  my  n</ 
WhatBhalllaeek?  oh. 
While  BtiU  UUb  Voluiut-  - 

But  WO  must  proet' 
meration.    We  have 
Chuekerbutty,  Bhos^- 
men  who  boldly  b; 
trammels  of  caste ; 
and,  having  gradua: 
aity  of  London  wif 
tinction,  are  now 
tice  as  physicians  i  < 
Nor  must  we  oi> 
Mohun  Banerjen. 
man  of  the  Chu: 
has  a  cure  of  s 
preaches  with  o< 
galee  and  £n^! 
a  curious  fact 
which  must  l> 
few  persons  ; 
He  has  tran 
Odyssey  frci- 
Sanscrit.    I: 
tlons  to  B(^> 
after  the  h 
to  face  wi' 
parent 

It  mus' 
men  hen 
of  the  c< 
never  Ix 
temptib 
Meetir)  > 
It  woi> 
man  i 
tatior. 
of  tb 
may 
fee): 
let 
col 
in; 

Sr 
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v,  even  though  perverted  doctrines 
■  (>  maned  amongst  them  all  the 
»}imer  features  of  Bi1>le  religion. 
'  this  has  Christianity  achieved ;  and 
this  has  never  been  achieved  by  the 
.dAnta." 

And  be  it  remarked,  that  this 
cd^nta  is  no  vulgar  scheme  of 
olatrous  riles  and  superstitious 
•lacUce,  but  a  system  of  soaring 
.[id  transcendental  eclecticism ;  which, 
ittracling  to  itself  some  portions  of 
rovealed  truth,  and  grafting  them  on 
the  pure  metaphysics  of  some  of  the 
subtlest  thinkers  in  the  world,  has 
ended  in  producing  a  mere  jumble 
of  contradictions,  compromises,  and 
checks,  only  so  far  practicable  as  a 
moral  rule  of  life,  as  it  wanders  from 
its  texts,  and  condescends  to  bor- 
row the  Ideas  of  its  plain  and  holy 
rival.  God,  according  to  the  Vedftnta 
(as  originally  delivered  by  Vijasa), 
is  the  Animus  Mundi  of  Lucretius  and 
Epicurus.  In  an  eternitv  of  self-satis- 
fied apathy,  he  brooaed  over  the 
nothingness  around.  like  the  deity 
of  D*Aumale,  in  the  Henriade — 

"  Tranquille,  an  haul  dea  cienz,  il  ae  m61e  de 

At  length  the  silence  and  the  soli- 
tude become  insupportable  even  to 
this  unsocial  Being.  Ho  wishes,  and 
on  the  instant  arise  a  series  of  phan- 
tasmagoric illusions,  which  form  the 
scenery  to  be  peopled  by  emanations 
from  Himself— human  souls,  disguised 
in  the  shadowy  vestments  of  mortal- 
ity. So  far  we  have  merely  specula- 
tions which  have  been  held  in  all 
ages  by  holy  men  and  wise,  and  even 
in  connection  with  the  most  orthodox 
forms  of  Christianity.  Man  is  made 
in  God's  image,  say  our  Scriptures; 
Plato,  and  many  even  of  his  Chris- 
tian followers,  thought  that  eternal 
being  could  no  more  have  a  bemn- 
ning  than  an  end;  Bishop  Berkeley, 
starting  from  tar-watcr,  came  ere 
long  to  disbelieve  in  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  matter.  All  these  phanta- 
sies seem  to  have  little  influence,  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  the  great  ends 
of  our  existence.  But  the  Hindoo 
philosophers    are   not    satisfied    with 


accounting  for  the  eidsting  pheno- 
mena of  the  univ^^e ;  they  must 
also  fulfil  the  wnole  character  of 
man— 

"  Looking  beff  ra  and  after"— 

and  follow  the  ulterior  destinies  of 
creation — the  theatre,  and  its  actors. 
And  now  commence  their  difficulties. 
Justification  by  works  will  not  suit 
their  logical  intellects;  "for  works,* 
says  the  text,  "are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bargain;"  and  again, 
''filters  are  fillers,  even  be  thty  </ 
silver  or  of  gold,'^  Yet  the  moral  ap- 
plication of  this  magnificent  thought 
is  all  missed,  because  the.  idea  of  an 
atonement  and  of  justification  by  faith 
were  the  sacred  fire,  which  could  not 
be  communicated  to  man  but  by  being 
brought  down  from  Heaven.  So  um- 
versal  is  the  truth,  that  "man  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God."  Still  they 
skirt,  with  wonderful  dexterity,  the 
abysmal  depths  of  Antinomlanism ; 
but  it  is  only  to  land  us  t^ep  Kar&yt^ua 
Tfii  irpd^s(aiy  on  the  absurd  catastrophe 
of  total  uselessness,  and  statuesque 
abnegation  of  all  and  several  our  func- 
tions. "When  the  senses  and  the 
mind  are  at  rest,  and  when  the  un- 
derstanding is  not  occupied,  that  is 
the  state  for  obtaining  liberation.** 
And  again,  "when  the  Jogee  re- 
nounces all  assistance  from  the  under- 
standing, and  remains  without  the 
exercise  of  thought,  he  is  identified 
with  Brdhma,  ana  remains  as  the  pure 
glass  when  the  shadow  has  left  it."* 
And  the  reward  of  this  life  of  indolent 
vegetation,  the  highest  possible  phase, 
say  our  philosophers,  of  mortal  exist- 
ence, is  a  total  loss  of  identity :  the 
soul,  being  reunited  to  its  Divine  foun- 
tain, "  as  rivers  flowing  merge  into  the 
sea,  losing  bolh  name  and  fornix 

And  this  is  the  scheme  attempted 
to  be  revived  to-day,  by  those  en- 
lightened but  misguided  philanthro- 
pists, who,  seeing  the  lost  condition 
of  their  country,  wish  to  reform  and 
restore  it,  inith  no  assistance  but  what 
they  may  derive  from  indigenous  re- 
sources ;  and  it  is  to  this  the  largest 
class  of  influential  Bengalees  that  somo 
of  our  own  reformers  wish  to  intrust 


*  His  wisdom  is  confirmed,**  says  the  GHa,  quoted  like  the  rest  of  our  extracts, 
from  the  JSssay  on  Vedantism,  "  who,  like  the  tortoise,  can  draw  in  all  his  memlkers,, 
and  restrain  them  from  their  wonted  purposes." 
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■inokiDg,not  one  person  in  a  million 
has  ever  attempted  to  form  a  notion 
of  it  Yet  the  condition  of  tlie  women 
of  a  country  is  not  only  its  domestic 
life,  but  the  hinge  upon  which  turns 
the  whole  framework  of  society.  What 
were  the  history  of  Greece  without 
the  Hetaire  ?— what  that  of  Rome 
without  the  free  and  high-hearted 
matrons?  —  what  that  of  France 
without  the  heroines,  the  pr^cieuses, 
the  intriguantes,  the  Cordays,  Ram- 
bouillets,  Longuevilles,  Rolands,  De 
Btaels? 

The  leading  features  of  woman's 
position  in  India  are  these :  early 
marrisge  ;  complete  ignorance ;  do- 
mestic subservience  and  drudgery 
without  parallel — without  intermis- 
sion ;  exclusion  from  society,  and 
restriction  from  second  marriage. 
Uncompromising  is  the  observance 
of  the  ancient  text  of  MenA :  "  Whe- 
ther a  female  be  a  child,  or  a  young 
woman  or  old,  she  must  ever  be 
dependent.  In  her  childhood,  she 
must  be  in  subjection  to  her  parents, 
in  her  youth  to  her  husband,  and  in 
her  old  age  to  her  children."  "  She 
has  been  condemned,"  says  the 
Baboo,  ^*  to  seclusion,  and  reduced 
to  servitude  ;  the  most  innocent  free- 
doms of  life  have  been  denied  to  her  ; 
and  she  has  been  withheld  altogether 
from  intercourse  with  society.  In- 
stead of  being  permitted  to  lead  the 
taste  and  direct  the  sentiments  of 
man,  she  has  been  degraded  to  a 
concubine  and  housekeeper."  So 
profound  is  the  contempt  entertained 
for  the  sex,  that  the  birth  of  a  female 
child  is  usually  regarded  as  a  family 
misfortune  ;  the  terms  "  son-in-law 
and  "  brother-in-law"  are  the  Tie  plus 
vlira  of  native  vituperation ;  and 
amongst  whole  tribes  —  and  those 
some  of  the  noblest  in  the  land — the 
parents,  high  and  low,  murder  their 
female  offspring  with  a  pertinacity 
which  has  hitherto  defied,  though 
gradually  with  less  and  less  success, 
we  humane  but  necessarily  imperfect 
surveillance  of  our  police. 

Still  lower  is  the  degradation  of  the 
widow.  ^  The  married  woman,  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  enjoys 
some  advantages  in  freedom  from 
personal  danger  or  temptation,  and 
m  that  natural  supremacy  over  the 
domestic   department,    of  which  no- 


thing can  deprive  the  warn  and  ^boay 
femSe  heart,-^the  orderly  dateoas 
intellect  bestowed  upon  that  half  of 
mankind  by  the  irresistible  designs  of 
Providence.  But  for  her  whose  lord 
is  dead,  though  the  ceremony  may  be 
(and  often  is)  but  an  unconsummated 
betrothal,  there  remains  nothing  bat 
menial  drudgery  and  unnatural  soli- 
tude, with  the  possible  alternative 
of  unhonoured  concubinage.  The  pre- 
judice, common  to  every  man,  in 
favour  of  having  unpreceded  and 
unchallenged  possession  of  his  help- 
mate's heart,  has  in  this  country- 
been  crystallized  by  the  petrifying 
conservatism  of  the  people  into  an 
irrefragable  law,  of  which  the  logical 
conclusion  led  at  last  to  the  custom — 
scarcely  now,  under  a  Christian  go- 
vernment, wholly  suppressed — w^ch 
ordained  that  the  wife  or  wives 
sliould  ascend  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husband,  and  be  consumed  alive 
with  his  defunct  carcass. 

Here,  then,  is  native  testimony  to 
the  wants  of  India.  No  imaginary 
grievances,  no  political  aspirations, 
are  expressed.  True  patriot  as  our 
author  is,  he  is  yet  too  sensible  a 
man  not  to  feel  that  India  has  had 
a  fair  trial  of  self-government  She 
has  proved  utterly  wanting.  And 
now,  apparently,  as  'a  lust  resource. 
Providence  has  temporarily  com- 
mitted the  education  of  this '  fallen 
but  interesting  and  gifted  race  to  the 
hands  of  that  people  who  stand  first 
of  all  the  world  for  moral  as  for 
physical  civilization.  What  are  the 
materials  on  which  the  English  in 
India  are  to  work  ? — or  rather,  what 
are  the  noxious  encumbrances  that 
must  be  removed  before  the  soil  will 
be  fitted  for  the  ploughman  or  the 
sower  ?  A  religion  which  the  Hindoo, 
whose  pages  we  have  been  noticing, 
broadly  states  to  be  inferior  to  the  most 
degraded  forms  of  Greek  or  Roman 
Christianity,  is  the  first  "  Never 
in  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato," 
says  he,  ^  were  the  Grecians — low 
as  they  are  at  this  moment — so  high, 
as  a  moral  people,  as  now;  though 
ChrihtiaTiity  amongst  them  is  like  a 
withered  trunk,  a  rotten  tree.  Never 
m  the  days  of  Brutns,  Cato,  or  Cin- 
cinnatus,  were  the  Romans---dark  aa 
their  present  corruption  is — more 
practbally   moral   aa   a   nation  than 
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now,  even  though  penrertod  doctrines 
have  mari'ed  amongst  them  all  the 
snbiimor  features  of  Bit>le  religion. 
A]l  this  has  Christianity  achieved ;  and 
all  this  has  never  been  achieved  by  the 
VedAnta." 

And  be  it  remarked,  that  this 
Ved&nta  is  no  vulsar  scheme  of 
idolatrous  rites  and  superstitious 
practice,  but  a  system  of  soaring 
and  transcendental  oclectieism ;  which, 
attracting  to  itself  some  portions  of 
revealed  truth,  and  grafting  them  on 
the  pure  metaphysics  of  some  of  the 
subtlest  thinkers  in  the  world,  has 
ended  in  producing  a  mere  jumble 
of  contradictions,  compromises,  and 
checks,  only  so  far  practicable  as  a 
moral  rule  of  life,  as  it  wanders  from 
Ha  texts,  and  condescends  to  bor- 
row the  ideas  of  its  plain  and  holy 
rival.  God,  according  to  the  Ved&nta 
(as  originally  delivered  by  Vijasa), 
is  the  Animus  Mundi  of  Lucretius  and 
Epicurus.  In  an  eternity  of  self-satis- 
fied apathy,  he  brooded  over  the 
nothingness  around.  like  the  deity 
of  D'Aumale,  in  the  Henriade — 

"  Tninquille,  au  haot  dea  cienz,  il  ae  m61e  de 
lai-mdme." 

At  length  the  silence  and  the  soli- 
tude become  insupportable  even  to 
this  unsocial  Being.  Ho  wishes,  and 
on  the  instant  arise  a  series  of  phan- 
tasmagoric illusions,  which  form  the 
scenery  to  be  peopled  by  emanations 
from  Himself— human  souls,  disguised 
in  the  shadowy  vestments  of  mortal- 
ity. So  far  we  have  merely  specula- 
tions which  have  been  held  in  all 
ages  by  holy  men  and  wise,  and  even 
in  connection  with  the  most  orthodox 
forms  of  Christianity.  Man  is  made 
in  God*s  imago,  say  our  Scriptures; 
Plato,  and  many  even  of  his  Chris- 
tian followers,  thought  that  eternal 
being  could  no  more  have  a  bemn- 
ning  than  an  end;  Bishop  Berkeley, 
starting  .  from  tar-watcr,  came  ere 
long  to  disbelieve  in  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  matter.  All  these  phanta- 
sies seem  to  have  little  influence,  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  the  great  ends 
of  our  existence.  But  the  Hindoo 
philosophers    are   not   satisfied    with 


accounting  for  the  existing  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe ;  they  moat 
also  fulfil  the  wffole  character  of 
man — 

«  Looking  beffre  and  after"— 

and  follow  the  ulterior  destinies  of 
creation — ^the  theatre,  and  its  actors. 
And  now  commence  their  difficulties. 
Justification  by  works  will  not  suit 
their  logical  intellects;  "for  works,* 
says  the  text,  "are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bargain ;"  and  again, 
''feUers  are  fellers^  even  be  they  rf 
silcer  or  qfgold,^  Yet  the  moral  ap- 
plication of  this  magnificent  thought 
is  all  missed,  because  the,  idea  of  an 
atonement  and  of  justification  by  faith 
were  the  sacred  fire,  which  could  not 
be  communicated  to  man  but  by  being 
broufi;ht  down  from  Heaven.  So  uni- 
versal is  the  truth,  that  "man  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God."  Still  they 
skui;,  with  wonderful  dexterity,  the 
abysmal  depths  of  Antinomianism ; 
but  it  is  only  to  land  us  u^ircp  Kar&Y^^cn 
Tifi  iFpd(tuSf  on  the  absurd  catastrophe 
of  total  uselessness,  and  statuesque 
abnegation  of  all  and  several  our  func- 
tions. "When  the  senses  and  the 
mind  are  at  rest,  and  when  the  un- 
derstanding is  not  occupied,  that  is 
the  state  for  obtaining  liberation.** 
And  again,  "when  the  Jogee  re- 
nounces all  assistance  from  the  under- 
standing, and  remains  without  the 
exercise  of  thought,  he  is  identified 
with  Brdhma,  and  remains  as  the  pure 
glass  when  the  shadow  has  left  it.*^ 
And  the  reward  of  this  life  of  indolent 
vegetation,  the  highest  possible  phase, 
say  our  philosophers,  of  mortal  exist- 
ence, is  a  total  loss  of  identity :  the 
soul,  being  reunited  to  its  Divine  foun- 
tain, "  as  rivers  flowing  merge  into  the 
sea,  losing  both  name  and  form,*^ 

And  this  is  the  scheme  attempted 
to  be  revived  to-day,  by  those  en- 
lightened but  misguided  philanthro* 
pists,  who,  seeing  the  lost  condition 
of  their  country,  wish  to  reform  and 
restore  it,  with  no  assistance  but  what 
they  may  derive  from  indigenous  re- 
sources ;  and  it  is  to  this  the  largest 
class  of  mfiuential  Bengalees  that  soma 
of  our  own  reformers  wish  to  intrust 


*  His  wisdom  is  confirmed,**  says  the  GHa,  quoted  like  the  rest  of  our  eztracte, 
from  the  Bsaay  on  Vedantism,  "  who,  like  the  tortoise,  can  draw  in  all  kit  member*^ 
and  restrain  them  from  their  wonted  purposes.** 
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unoking,  not  one  person  in  a  million 
has  ever  attempted  to  form  a  notion 
of  it.  Yet  the  condition  of  tlie  women 
of  a  country  is  not  only  its  domestic 
Ufe,  but  the  binge  upon  which  turns 
the  whole  framework  of  society.  What 
were  the  history  of  Greece  without 
the  Hetiure  T—whst  that  of  Rome 
without  the  free  and  high-hearted 
matrons?  —  what  that  of  France 
without  the  heroines,  the  pr^cieuses, 
the  intriguantes,  the  Cordays,  Ram- 
bouillets,  Longuevilles,  Rolands,  De 
Btaels? 

The  leading  features  of  woman's 
position  in  India  are  these :  early 
majTiage  ;  complete  ignorance ;  do- 
mestic subservience  and  drudgery 
without  parallel — without  intermis- 
sion ;  exclusion  from  society,  and 
restriction  from  second  marriage. 
Uncompromising  is  the  observance 
of  the  ancient  text  of  MenA:  "Whe- 
ther a  female  be  a  child,  or  a  young 
woman  or  old,  she  must  ever  be 
dependent.  In  her  childhood,  she 
must  be  in  subjection  to  her  parents, 
in  her  youth  to  her  husband,  and  in 
her  old  age  to  her  children."  "  She 
has  been  condemned,"  says  the 
Baboo,  **  to  seclusion,  and  reduced 
to  servitude  ;  the  most  innocent  free- 
doms of  life  have  been  denied  to  her  ; 
and  she  has  been  withheld  altogether 
from  intercourse  with  society.  In- 
stead of  being  permitted  to  lead  the 
taste  and  direct  the  sentiments  of 
man,  she  has  been  degraded  to  a 
concubine  and  housekeeper."  So 
profound  is  the  contempt  entertained 
for  the  sex,  that  the  birth  of  a  female 
child  is  usually  regarded  as  a  family 
misfortune  ;  the  terms  "  son-in-law" 
and  "  brother-in-law"  are  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  native  vituperation ;  and 
amongst  whole  tribes  —  and  those 
some  of  the  noblest  in  the  land — the 
parents,  high  and  low,  murder  their 
female  of&pring  with  a  pertinacity 
which  has  hitherto  defied,  though 
gradually  with  less  and  less  success, 
the  humane  but  necessarily  imperfect 
surveillance  of  our  police. 

Still  lower  is  the  degradation  of  the 
widow.  The  married  woman,  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  enjoys 
some  advantages  in  freedom  from 
personal  danger  or  temptation,  and 
m  that  natural  supremacy  over  the 
domestic   department,   of  which  no- 


thing can  deprive  the  warn  and  -busy 
female    heart,-^the    orderly    duteous 
intellect  bestowed   upon   that  half  of 
mankind  by  tlie  irresistible  designs  of 
Providence.     But  for  her  whose  lord 
is  dead,  though  the  ceremony  may  be 
(and  often  is)  but  an  unconsummated 
betrothal,  there   remains  nolhing  but 
menial  drudgery   and   unnatural   soli- 
tude,   with    the    possible    alternative 
of  unhonoured  concubinage.    The  pre- 
judice,   common    to    every    man,    in 
favour    of    having    unpreceded    and 
unchallenged  possession  of  his  help- 
mate's   heart,    has  in    this    country 
been    crystallized    by   the    petrifying 
conservatism  of   the  people  into  an 
irrefragable  law,  of  which  the  logical 
conclusion  led  at  last  to  the  custom — 
scarcely  now,  under  a  Christian  eo- 
vemment,  wholly   suppressed — which 
ordained    that    the  ■  wife    or    wives 
should    ascend    the    fimeral    pOe    of 
their  husband,  and  be  consumed  aliro 
with  his  defunct  carcass. 

Here,  then,  is  native  testbnony  to 
the  wants  of  India.  No  imaginary 
grievances,  no  political  aspirations, 
are  expressed.  True  patriot  as  our 
author  is,  he  is  yet  too  sensible  a 
man  not  to  feel  that  India  has  had 
a  fair  trial  of  self-government  She 
has  proved  utterly  wanting.  And 
now,  apparently,  as  a  lust  resource. 
Providence  has  temporarily  com- 
mitted the  education  iof  this  '  fallen 
but  interesting  and  gifted  race  to  the 
hands  of  that  people  who  stand  first 
of  all  the  world  for  moral  as  for 
physical  civilization.  What  are  the 
materials  on  which  the  English  in 
India  are  to  work  ? — or  rather,  what 
are  the  noxious  encumbrances  that 
must  be  removed  before  the  soil  vrill 
be  fitted  for  the  ploughman  or  the 
sower  ?  A  religion  which  the  Hindoo, 
whose  pages  we  have  been  noticing, 
broadly  states  to  be  inferior  to  the  most 
degraded  forms  of  Greek  or  Roman 
Christianity,  is  the  first  "  Never 
in  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato," 
says  he,  "  were  the  Grecians — low 
as  they  are  at  this  moment— so  high, 
as  a  moral  people,  as  now;  though 
ChriKtianity  amongst  them  is  like  a 
withered  trunk,  a  rotten  tree.  Never 
in  the  days  of  Brutus,  Cato,  or  Oin- 
cinnatus,  were  the  Romans---dark  aa 
their  present  corruption  is — more 
pnctkutlly  moral   aa   a   nation  than 
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now,  even  though  perverted  doctrines 
have  maned  amoiigst  them  all  the 
Bubiimer  features  of  Bi1>le  religion. 
All  this  has  Christianity  avhieved ;  and 
all  this  has  never  been  achieved  by  the 
VedAnta." 

And  be  it  remarked,  that  this 
Ved^nta  is  no  vulgar  scheme  of 
idolatrous  rites  and  superstitions 
practice,  but  a  system  of  soaring 
and  transcendental  eclecticism ;  which, 
attracting  to  itself  some  portions  of 
revealed  truth,  and  grafting  them  on 
the  pure  metaphysics  of  some  of  the 
subtlest  thinkers  in  the  world,  has 
ended  in  producing  a  mere  jumble 
of  contradictions,  compromises,  and 
checks,  only  so  far  practicable  as  a 
moral  rule  of  life,  as  it  wandors  from 
its  texts,  and  condescends  to  bor- 
row the  ideas  of  its  plain  and  holy 
rival.  God,  according  to  the  Ved&nta 
(as  originally  delivered  by  Vijasa), 
is  the  Animus  Mundi  of  Lucretius  and 
Epicurus.  In  an  eternity  of  self-satis- 
fied apathy,  he  brooded  over  the 
nothingness  around.  like  the  deity 
of  D'Aumale,  in  the  Henriade — 

"  Tranquille,  aa  h»at  dea  cienz,  il  w  m^Ie  de 

At  length  the  silence  and  the  soli- 
tude become  insupportable  even  to 
this  unsocial  Being.  He  wishes,  and 
on  the  instant  arise  a  series  of  phan- 
tasmagoric illusions,  which  form  the 
scenery  to  be  peopled  by  emanations 
from  Himself— human  souls,  disguised 
in  the  shadowy  vestments  of  mortal- 
ity. So  far  we  have  merely  specula- 
tions  which  have  been  held  in  all 
ages  by  holy  men  and  wise,  and  even 
in  connection  with  the  most  orthodox 
forms  of  Christianity.  Man  is  made 
in  God's  image,  say  our  Scriptures; 
Plato,  and  many  even  of  his  Chris- 
tian followers,  thought  that  eternal 
being  could  no  more  have  a  begin- 
ning than  an  end;  Bishop  Berkeley, 
starting  from  tar-watcr,  came  ere 
long  to  disbelieve  in  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  matter.  All  these  phanta- 
sies seem  to  have  little  influence,  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  the  great  ends 
of  our  existence.  But  the  Hindoo 
philosophers    are   not    satisfied   with 


accounting  for  the  existing  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe ;  they  moat 
also  fulfil  the  wnole  character  of 
man— - 

"  Looking  beff  re  and  after"— 

and  follow  the  ulterior  destinies  of 
creation — the  theatre,  and  its  actors. 
And  now  commence  their  difficulties. 
Justification  by  works  will  not  suit 
their  logical  intellects;  "for  works,* 
says  the  text,  "are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bargain;"  and  again, 
''fetters  are  fetters,  even  be  they  rf 
silceror  cf  gotdP  Yet  the  moral  ap- 
plication of  this  magnificent  thought 
is  all  missed,  because  the,  idea  of  an 
atonement  and  of  justification  by  faith 
were  the  sacred  fire,  which  could  not 
be  communicated  to  man  but  by  being 
brought  down  from  Heaven.  So  xmi- 
versal  is  the  truth,  that  "man  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God."  Still  they 
skirt,  with  wonderful  dexterity,  the 
abysmal  depths  of  Antinomianism ; 
but  it  is  only  to  land  us  ^T^t^  KaraYe>^ui 
Tifi  vpd^tus,  on  the  absurd  catastrophe 
of  total  uselessness,  and  statuesque 
abnegation  of  all  and  several  our  func- 
tions. "When  the  senses  and  the 
mind  are  at  rest,  and  when  the  un- 
derstanding is  not  occupied,  that  is 
the  state  for  obtaining  liberation.** 
And  again,  "when  the  Jogee  re- 
nounces all  assistance  from  the  under- 
standing, and  remains  without  the 
exercise  of  thought,  he  is  identified 
with  Br(ihma,  ana  remains  as  the  pure 
glass  when  the  shadow  has  left  it"* 
And  the  reward  of  this  life  of  indolent 
vegetation,  the  highest  possible  phase, 
say  our  philosophers,  of  mortal  exist- 
ence, is  a  total  loss  of  identity :  the 
soul,  being  reunited  to  its  Divine  foun- 
tain, "  as  rivers  flowing  merge  into  the 
sea,  losing  both  name  and  fofrmP 

And  this  is  the  scheme  attempted 
to  be  revived  to-day,  by  those  en- 
lightened but  misguided  philanthro- 
pists, who,  seeing  the  lost  condition 
of  their  country,  wish  to  reform  and 
restore  it,  with  no  assistance  but  what 
they  may  derive  from  indigenous  re- 
sources ;  and  it  is  to  this  the  largest 
class  of  influential  Bengalees  that  soma 
of  our  own  reformers  wish  to  intrust 


*  His  wisdom  is  confirmed,"  says  the  GHa,  quoted  like  the  rest  of  our  extracts, 
from  the  Sway  on  Vedantum,  "  who,  like  the  tortoise,  can  dr<iw  in  all  his  members^ 
and  restrain  them  from  their  wonted  purposes." 
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8mokiog,not  one  Deraon  in  a  million 
has  oyer  attempted  to  form  a  notion 
of  it  Yet  the  condition  of  tlie  women 
of  a  country  is  not  only  its  domestic 
life,  but  the  hinge  upon  which  turns 
the  whole  framework  of  society.  What 
were  the  history  of  Greece  without 
the  Hetaire? — what  that  of  Rome 
without  the  free  and  high-hearted 
matronal  —  what  that  of  France 
without  the  heroines,  the  pr^cieuses, 
the  intriguantes,  the  Cordays,  Ram- 
bouillets,  Longuevilles,  Rolands,  De 
Btaels? 

The  leading  features  of  woman's 
position  in  India  are  these :  early 
marriage  ;  complete  ignorance ;  do- 
mes^ subservience  and  drudgery 
without  parallel — without  intermis- 
sion ;  exclusion  from  society,  and 
restriction  from  second  marriage. 
Uncompromising  is  the  observance 
of  the  ancient  text  of  MenA:  "Whe- 
ther a  female  be  a  child,  or  a  young 
woman  or  old,  she  must  ever  be 
dependent.  In  her  childhood,  she 
must  be  in  subjection  to  her  parents, 
m  her  youth  to  her  husband,  and  in 
her  old  age  to  her  children."  "  She 
has  been  condemned,"  says  the 
Baboo,  "  to  seclusion,  and  reduced 
to  servitude  ;  the  most  innocent  free- 
doms of  life  have  been  denied  to  her  ; 
and  she  has  been  withheld  altogether 
from  intercourse  with  society.  In- 
stead of  being  permitted  to  lead  the 
taste  and  dvect  the  sentiments  of 
man,  she  has  been  degraded  to  a 
concubine  and  housekeeper."  So 
profound  is  the  contempt  entertained 
for  the  sex,  that  the  birth  of  a  female 
child  is  usually  regarded  as  a  family 
misfortune  ;  the  terms  "  son-in-law" 
and  "  brother-in-law"  are  the  ne  plus 
uUra  of  native  vituperation ;  and 
amongst  whole  tribes  —  and  those 
some  of  the  noblest  in  the  land — ^the 
parents,  high  and  low,  murder  their 
female  offspring  with  a  pertinacity 
which  has  hitherto  defiea,  though 
gradually  with  less  and  less  success, 
ue  humane  but  necessarily  imperfect 
Burveillance  of  our  police. 

Still  lower  is  the  degradation  of  the 
widow.  The  married  woman,  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  enjoys 
some  advantages  in  freedom  from 
personal  danger  or  temptation,  and 
m  that  natural  supremacy  over  the 
domestic   department,   of  which  no- 


thing can  deprive  the  warm  and  busy 
female  heart,— »the  orderly  duteous 
intellect  bestowed  upon  that  half  of 
mankind  by  the  irresistible  designs  of 
Providence.  But  for  her  whose  lord 
is  dead,  though  the  ceremony  may  be 
(and  often  is)  but  an  nnconsummated 
betrothal,  there  remains  nothing  but 
menial  drudgery  and  unnatural  soli- 
tude, with  the  possible  alternative 
of  unhonoured  concubinage.  The  pre- 
judice,  common  to  every  man,  ia 
favour  of  having  unpreceded  and 
unchallenged  possession  of  his  help- 
mate's heart,  has  in  this  countiy 
been  crystallized  by  the  petrifying^ 
conservatism  of  the  people  into  an 
irrefragable  law,  of  which  the  logical 
eonduaon  led  at  last  to  the  custom — 
scarcely  now,  under  a  Christian  go- 
vernment, wholly  suppressed — which 
ordained  that  the  wife  or  wives 
should  ascend  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husband,  and  be  consumed  alive 
with  his  defunct  carcass. 

Here,  then,  is  native  testimony  to 
the  wants  of  India.  No  imaginary 
grievances,  no  political  aspirations, 
are  expressed.  True  patriot  as  our 
author  is,  he  is  yet  too  sensible  a 
man  not  to  feel  that  India  has  had 
a  fair  trial  of  self-government  She 
has  proved  utterly  wanting.  And 
now,  apparently,  as  a  lust  resource. 
Providence  has  temporarily  com- 
mitted the  education  of  this  '  fallen 
but  interesting  and  gifted  race  to  the 
hands  of  that  people  who  stand  first 
of  all  the  world  for  moral  as  for 
physical  civilization.  What  are  the 
materials  on  which  the  English  in 
India  are  to  work  ? — or  rather,  what 
are  the  noxious  encumbrances  that 
must  be  removed  before  the  soil  will 
be  fitted  for  the  ploughman  or  the 
sower  ?  A  religion  which  the  Hindoo, 
whose  pages  we  have  been  noticing, 
broadly  states  to  be  inferior  to  the  most 
degraded  forms  of  Greek  or  Roman 
Christianity,  is  the  first  "  Never 
in  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato," 
says  he,  "  were  the  Grecians — low 
as  they  are  at  this  moment — so  high, 
as  a  moral  people,  as  now;  though 
ChriKtianity  amongst  them  is  like  a 
withered  trunk,  a  rotten  tree.  Never 
in  the  days  of  Brutus,  Cato,  or  Cin- 
cinnatus,  were  the  Roman8---dark  aa 
their  present  corruption  is — more 
practically   moral   as   a   nation  than 
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now,  even  though  perverted  doctrines 
have  maned  amongst  them  all  the 
sablimer  features  of  Bible  religion. 
All  this  has  Christianity  achieved ;  and 
all  this  has  never  been  achieved  by  the 
VedAnta." 

And  be  it  remarked,  that  this 
Ved^nta  is  no  vul^  scheme  of 
idolatrous  rites  and  superstitious 
practice,  but  a  system  of  soaring 
and  transcendental  eclecticism ;  which, 
attracting  to  itself  some  portions  of 
revealed  truth,  and  grafting  them  on 
the  pure  metaphysics  of  some  of  the 
subtlest  thinkers  in  the  world,  has 
ended  in  producing  a  mere  jumble 
of  contradictions,  compromises,  and 
checks,  only  so  far  practicable  as  a 
moral  rule  of  life,  as  it  wanders  from 
its  texts,  and  condescends  to  bor- 
row the  ideas  of  its  plain  and  holy 
rival.  God,  according  to  the  Vedtota 
(as  originally  delivered  by  Vijasa), 
is  the  Animus  Mundi  of  Lucretius  and 
Epicurus.  In  an  eternity  of  self-satis- 
fied apathy,  he  brooded  over  the 
nothingness  around.  Like  the  deity 
of  D'Aumale,  in  the  Henriade — 

"  Tninqaille,  ku  haul  det  cienz,  il  ae  nidle  do 
lai-mdme." 

At  length  the  silence  and  the  soli- 
tude become  insupportable  even  to 
this  unsocial  Being.  He  wishes,  and 
on  the  instant  arise  a  series  of  phan- 
tasmagoric illusions,  which  form  the 
scenery  to  be  peopled  by  emanations 
from  Himself— human  souls,  disguised 
in  the  shadowy  vestments  of  mortal- 
ity. So  far  we  have  merely  specula- 
tions which  have  been  held  in  all 
ages  by  holy  men  and  wise,  and  even 
in  connection  with  the  most  orthodox 
forms  of  Christianity.  Man  is  made 
in  God^s  image,  say  our  Scriptures; 
Plato,  and  many  even  of  his  Chris- 
tian followers,  thought  that  eternal 
being  could  no  more  have  a  bemn- 
ning  than  an  end;  Bishop  Berkeley, 
starting  from  tar-water,  came  ere 
long  to  disbelieve  in  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  matter.  All  these  phanta- 
sies seem  to  have  little  influence,  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  the  great  ends 
of  our  existence.  But  the  Hindoo 
philosophers    are   not    satislied   with 


accounting  for  the  existing  pheno* 
mena  of  the  universe ;  they  must 
also  fulfil  the  wnole  character  of 
man — 

"  Looking  bef«re  and  aftor^— 

and  follow  the  ulterior  destinies  of 
creation — the  theatre,  and  its  actors. 
And  now  commence  their  dlflUculties. 
Justification  by  works  will  not  suit 
their  logical  intellects;  "for  works,* 
says  the  text,  "are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bargain ;"  and  again, 
^'feOers  are  fetters^  even  be  Ihey  cjf 
silver  or  of  gold,^  Yet  the  moral  ap- 
plication of  this  magnificent  thought 
is  all  missed,  because  the,  idea  of  an 
atonement  and  of  justification  by  f^th 
were  the  sacred  fire,  which  could  not 
be  communicated  to  man  but  by  being 
brought  down  from  Heaven.  So  uni- 
versal is  the  truth,  that  "man  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God."  Still  they 
skirt,  with  wonderful  dexterity,  the 
abysmal  depths  of  Antinomianism ; 
but  it  is  only  to  land  us  tSimp  xar^ycXuf 
rJii  irpu^ecjf ,  on  the  absurd  catastrophe 
of  total  uselessness,  and  statuesque 
abnegation  of  all  and  several  our  func- 
tions. "When  the  senses  and  the 
mind  are  at  rest,  and  when  the  un- 
derstanding is  not  occupied,  that  is 
the  state  for  obtaining  liberation.'' 
And  again,  "when  the  Jogee  re- 
nounces all  assistance  from  the  under- 
standing, and  remains  without  the 
exercise  of  thought,  he  is  identified 
with  Brtihma,  and  remains  as  the  pure 
glass  when  the  shadow  has  left  it"* 
And  the  reward  of  this  life  of  indolent 
vegetation,  the  highest  possible  phase, 
say  our  philosophers,  of  mortal  exist- 
ence, is  a  total  loss  of  identity :  the 
soul,  being  reunited  to  its  Divine  foun- 
tain, "  as  rivers  flowing  merge  mto  the 
sea,  losing  both  name  and  Jarmr 

And  this  is  the  scheme  attempted 
to  be  revived  to-day,  by  those  en- 
lightened but  misguided  philanthro- 
pists, who,  seeing  the  lost  condition 
of  their  country,  wish  to  reform  and 
restore  it,  with  no  assistance  but  what 
they  may  derive  from  indigenous  re- 
sources ;  and  it  is  to  this  tne  largest 
class  of  influential  Bengalees  that  soma 
of  our  own  reformers  wish  to  intrust 


*  His  wisdom  is  confirmed,"  says  the  Gita,  quoted  like  the  rest  of  our  extracts, 
from  the  ^Mory  on  Vedantism,  "  who,  like  the  tortoise,  can  draw  in  all  his  fnembers^ 


and  restrain  them  ftffm  their  wonted  puiposea." 
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ainokiog,not  one  person  in  a  million 
has  ever  attempted  to  form  a  notion 
of  it  Yet  the  condition  of  tlie  women 
of  a  country  is  not  only  its  domestic 
life,  but  the  hinge  upon  which  turns 
the  whole  framework  of  society.  What 
were  the  history  of  Greece  without 
the  Hetaire  ?— what  that  of  Rome 
without  the  free  and  hijgh-hearted 
matronal  —  what  that  of  France 
without  the  heroines,  the  pr^cieuses, 
the  intriguantes,  the  Cordays,  Ram- 
bouillets,  Longuevilles,  Rolands,  De 
Btaels? 

The  leading  features  of  woman's 
position  in  India  are  these :  early 
marriage  ;  complete  ignorance ;  do- 
mestic subservience  and  drudgery 
without  parallel — ^without  intermis- 
sion ;  exclusion  from  society,  and 
restriction  from  second  marriage. 
Uncompromising  is  the  observance 
of  the  ancient  text  of  Menii:  "« Whe- 
ther a  female  be  a  child,  or  a  young 
woman  or  old,  she  must  ever  he 
dependent  In  her  childhood,  she 
must  be  in  subjection  to  her  parents, 
m  her  youth  to  her  husband,  and  in 
her  old  age  to  her  children."  "  She 
has  been  condemned,"  says  the 
Baboo,  '*  to  seclusion,  and  reduced 
to  servitude  ;  the  most  innocent  free- 
doms of  life  have  been  denied  to  her  ; 
and  she  has  been  withheld  altogether 
from  intercourse  with  society.  In- 
stead of  being  permitted  to  leiid  the 
taste  and  du-cct  the  sentiments  of 
man,  she  has  been  degraded  to  a 
concubine  and  housekeeper."  So 
profound  is  the  contempt  entertained 
for  the  sex,  that  the  birth  of  a  female 
child  is  usually  regarded  as  a  family 
misfortune  ;  the  terms  ''  son-in-law 
and  "  brother-in-law"  are  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  native  vituperation ;  and 
amongst  whole  tribes  —  and  those 
some  of  the  noblest  in  the  land — ^the 
parents,  high  and  low,  murder  their 
female  offspring  with  a  pertinacity 
which  has  hitherto  defied,  though 
gradually  with  less  and  less  success, 
ue  humane  but  necessarily  imperfect 
surveillance  of  our  police. 

Still  lower  is  the  degradation  of  the 
widow.  The  married  woman,  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  enjoys 
some  advantages  in  freedom  from 
personal  danger  or  temptation,  and 
m  that  natival  supremacy  over  the 
domestic   department,   of  which  no- 


thing can  deprive  the  warm  and  4>usjr 
femde  heart,-^the  orderly  dateoiu 
intellect  bestowed  upon  that  half  of 
mankind  by  the  irresistible  designs  of 
Providence.  But  for  her  whose  lord 
is  dead,  though  the  ceremony  may  be 
(and  often  is)  but  an  unconsumma ted 
betrothal,  there  remains  nothing  but 
menial  drudgery  and  unnatural  soli- 
tude, with  the  possible  alternative 
of  unhonoured  concubinage.  The  pre- 
judice, common  to  every  man,  in 
favour  of  having  unpreceded  and 
unchallenged  possession  of  his  help- 
mate's heart,  has  in  this  countcj 
been  crystallized  by  the  petrifying 
conservatism  of  the  people  into  an 
irrefragable  law,  of  which  the  logieal 
conclusion  led  at  last  to  the  custom — 
scarcely  now,  under  a  Christian  e^ 
vemment,  wholly  suppressed — which 
ordained  that  the  wife  or  wives 
should  ascend  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husband,  and  be  consumed  alive 
with  his  defunct  carcass. 

Here,  then,  is  native  testimony  to 
the  wants  of  India.  No  imaginary 
grievances,  no  political  aspirations, 
are  expressed.  True  patriot  as  our 
author  is,  he  is  yet  too  sensible  a 
man  not  to  feel  that  India  has  had 
a  fair  trial  of  self-government  She 
has  proved  utterly  wanting.  And 
now,  apparently,  as  a  lust  resource, 
Providence  has  temporarily  com- 
mitted the  education  of  this '  fallen 
but  interesting  and  gifted  race  to  the 
hands  of  that  people  who  stand  first 
of  all  the  world  for  moral  as  for 
physical  civilization.  What  are  the 
materials  on  which  the  English  in 
India  are  to  work  ?— or  rather,  what 
are  the  noxious  encumbrances  that 
must  be  removed  before  the  soil  will 
be  fitted  for  the  ploughman  or  the 
sower  1  A  religion  which  the  Hindoo, 
whose  pages  we  have  been  noticing, 
broadly  states  to  be  inferior  to  the  most 
degraded  forms  of  Greek  or  Roman 
Christianity,  is  the  first  "  Never 
in  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato," 
says  he,  "  were  the  Grecians — ^low 
as  they  are  at  this  moment— so  high, 
as  a  moral  people,  as  now;  though 
Christianity  amongst  them  is  like  a 
withered  trunk,  a  rotten  tree.  Never 
m  the  days  of  Brutus,  Cato,  or  Cin- 
cinnatus,  were  the  Romans---dark  as 
their  present  corruption  is-^inore 
practically   moral   as   a   nation  than 
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now,  even  though  peirerted  doctrines 
have  maned  amongst  them  all  the 
sublimer  featares  of  Bi1)ie  religion. 
All  this  has  Christianity  achieved ;  and 
all  this  has  never  been  achieved  by  the 
VedAnta." 

And  be  it  remarked,  that  this 
Ved4nta  is  no  vul^  scheme  of 
idolatrous  rites  ana  superstitious 
practice,  but  a  system  of  soaring 
and  transcendental  eclecticism ;  which, 
attracting  to  itself  some  portions  of 
revealed  truth,  and  grafting  them  on 
the  pure  metaphysics  of  some  of  the 
subtlest  thinkers  m  the  world,  has 
ended  in  producing  a  mere  jumble 
of  contradictions,  compromises,  and 
checks,  only  so  far  practicable  as  a 
moral  rule  of  life,  as  it  wanders  from 
its  texts,  and  condescends  to  bor- 
row the  ideas  of  its  plain  and  holy 
rival.  God,  according  to  the  VedAnta 
(as  originally  delivered  by  Vijasa), 
is  the  Animus  Mundi  of  Lucretius  and 
Epicurus.  In  an  eternity  of  self-satis- 
fied apathy,  he  brooaed  over  the 
nothingness  around.  like  the  deity 
of  D'Aumale,  in  the  Henriade — 

"  Tninquille,  au  haat  det  cienz,  il  ae  niSIe  do 

At  length  the  silence  and  the  soli- 
tude become  insupportable  even  to 
this  unsocial  Being.  Ho  wishes,  and 
on  the  instant  arise  a  series  of  phan- 
tasmagoric illusions,  which  form  the 
scenery  to  be  peopled  by  emanations 
from  Himself-— human  souls,  disguised 
in  the  shadowy  vestments  of  mortal- 
ity. So  far  we  have  merely  specula- 
tions which  have  been  held  in  all 
ages  by  holy  men  and  wise,  and  even 
in  connection  with  the  most  orthodox 
forms  of  Christianity.  Man  is  made 
in  God's  image,  say  our  Scriptures ; 
Plato,  and  many  even  of  his  Chris- 
tian followers,  thought  that  eternal 
being  could  no  more  have  a  bemn- 
ning  than  an  end;  Bishop  Berkeley, 
starting  from  tar-watcr,  came  ere 
long  to  disbelieve  in  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  matter.  All  these  phanta- 
sies seem  to  have  little  influence,  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  the  great  ends 
of  our  existence.  But  the  Hindoo 
philosophers    are   not    satisfied   with 


accounting  for  the  existing  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe ;  they  moat 
also  fulfil  the  wm)le  character  of 
man — 

**  Lookinir  bef«ra  and  after" — 

and  follow  the  ulterior  destinies  of 
creation — the  theatre,  and  its  actors. 
And  now  commence  their  difficulties. 
Justification  by  works  will  not  suit 
their  logical  intellects;  "for  works,* 
says  the  text,  "are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bargain;"  and  again, 
*^ fellers  are  feUers,  even  be  Ihey  cjf 
silver  or  of  goW  Yet  the  moral  ap- 
plication of  this  magnificent  thought 
is  all  missed,  because  the.  idea  of  an 
atonement  and  of  justification  by  faith 
were  the  sacred  fire,  which  could  not 
be  communicated  to  man  but  by  being 
brought  down  from  Heaven.  So  uni- 
versal is  the  truth,  that  "man  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God."  Still  they 
skirt,  with  wonderful  dexterity,  the 
abysmal  depths  of  Antinomianism ; 
but  it  is  only  to  land  us  cSprcp  Kar&yt^bn 
riii  irpa^tijs,  on  the  absurd  catastrophe 
of  total  uselessness,  and  statuesque 
abnegation  of  all  and  several  our  func- 
tions. "When  the  senses  and  the 
mind  are  at  rest,  and  when  the  un- 
derstanding is  not  occupied,  that  is 
the  state  for  obtaining  liberation." 
And  again,  "when  the  Jogee  re- 
nounces all  assistance  from  the  under- 
standing, and  remains  without  the 
exercise  of  thought^  he  is  identified 
with  Brdhma,  and  remuns  as  the  pure 
glass  when  itie  shadow  has  left  it."* 
And  the  reward  of  this  life  of  indolent 
vegetation,  the  highest  possible  phase, 
say  our  philosophers,  of  mortal  exist- 
ence, is  a  total  loss  of  identity :  the 
soul,  being  reunited  to  its  Divine  foun- 
tain, "  as  rivers  flowing  merge  into  the 
sea,  losing  both  name  and  farm^ 

And  this  is  the  scheme  attempted 
to  be  revived  to-day,  by  those  en- 
lightened but  misguided  philanthro^ 
pists,  who,  seeing  the  lost  condition 
of  their  cotmtry,  wish  to  reform  and 
restore  it,  ^4th  no  assistance  but  what 
they  may  derive  from  indigenous  re- 
sources ;  and  it  is  to  this  me  largest 
class  of  influential  Bengalees  that  soma 
of  our  own  reformers  wish  to  intrust 


*  His  wisdom  is  confirmed,**  says  the  OHa,  quoted  like  the  rest  of  our  extracts, 
from  the  Ewiy  <m  Vedantitm,  "  wno,  like  the  tortoise,  can  draw  in  all  kis  members^ 
and  restrain  them  from  their  wonted  purposes." 
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the  Hindoo  nullions.  As  well  might  a 
man  at  death's  door,  with  a  lingering 
cancer,  protest  against  his  being  cared 
by  any  means  but  those  existing  in 
his  diseased  and  putrefying  body ;  or, 
as  our  author  still  more  strongly  [juts 
it,  just  as  possible  is  it  for  dissipa- 
tion and  excess  to  restore  an  ex- 
hausted constitution  to  pristine  vigour 
and  health."  For,  be  it  added,  the 
above  system,  such^  as  it  is,  is  merely 
proposed  as  an  esoteric  doctrine  for 
the  high  and  the  learned;  the  poor 
(to  whom  "  the  gospel  was  preached") 
are  to  be  sustained  on  the  more  diges- 
tible nutriment  of  polytheism  and 
idolatry!  A  propagation  of  these 
tenets,  professeoly  false,  is  announced 
by  the  neo-Vedantic  reformers  of  Cal- 
cutta as  part  of  their  plan. 

Secondly^  We  have  to  deal  with 
CASTE, — ^the  result  of  which,  as  stated 
broadly  by  our  author,  has  been  to 
keep  all  classes  in  their  respective 
original  states  of  misinformation,  so 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  have  one 
religion  for  the  high,  and  another  for 
the  low ;  and  to  perpetuate  and 
strengthen  false  principles  in  science, 
art,  manufacture,  and  social  practice. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  organized 
darkening  of  the  minds  of  women — a 
full  half,  some  think  the  better  one— 
of  tlie  community.  They  are  ex- 
cluded from  knowledge,  from  society, 
as  far  as  possible  from  influencing  con- 
duct, life,  history. 

Fourthly,  and  cognate  with  the  above, 
is  the  organized  oppression  that  con- 
demns widows  to  perpetual  servitude, 
solitude,  or  prostitution. 

Fifthly,  we  shall  add — ^though  we 
suspect  our  author  himself  is  hardly 
aware  of  its  importance — the  natives 
must  disabuse  themselves,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  their  shiftless  dependence 
on  government.  Aidez  tci,  el  Vilat 
faidera,  must  be  the  advice  of  all 
true  friends  to  young  India.  Our 
Baboo  seems,  in  more  places  than  one, 
to  blame  the  rulers  of  British  India  for 
not  grappling  more  directly  with  the 
above-moutioned  evils.  He  should  ro- 
member  that,  if  no  government  can 
lead  a  nation  very  far,  either  morally 
or  socially,  how  much  more  difHcult 
must  the  task  be  for  a  government 
alien  to  the  people,  and  incredibly  ad- 
vanced beyond  them, — bound,  more- 
over, by  innumerable  expressed  pledges, 


no  loss  than  by  the  whole  ehanuster 
of  their  tenure,  from  interfersDce  on 
points  of  domestic  or  religious  nAtare, 
further  than  may  be  necessary  for  that 
which  is  the  first,  if  not  the  ultimate 
duty  of  rulers — ^the  protection,  namdy, 
of  life  and  property.  But,  on  the 
whole,  is  not  our  Baooo  a  fine  fellow  % 
And  can  that  people  be  altogether 
worthless,  or  that  foreign  regime  alto- 
gether unproductive  of  results,  from 
whence  springs  a  man  capable  of  dis- 
carding the  prejudices  of  national  tra- 
dition, and  acquiring  the  tone  of 
thought  of  a  handful  of  alien  con- 
querors, till  he  can  write  such  pas- 
sages as  we  have  quoted  ?  God 
speed  him!  and  may  He  be  pleased 
to  spare  his  country,  and  raise  it  to 
its  due  place  among  the  nations,  for 
that  it  contains  not  ten,  but  let  us 
hope  ten  hundred,  snoh  as  this  man  I 
The  population  of  India,  it  is  true 
(and  the  volume  before  us  amply  sup- 
ports the  assertion),  is  not  yet  in  aay 
way  typified  by  such  men  as  Shoshee 
Chunder  Dutt;  the  literary  class  Is 
not  more  highly  raised  above  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
in  Christian  countries,  than  are  he  and 
his  few  compeers  above  the  mere  edu- 
cated section  of  their  compatriots.  But 
they  are  working,  and  honest  English- 
men are  working  with  them — both 
officially  and  individually ;  though 
necessarily,  if  our  view  is  correct,  more 
in  the  latter  mode  than  in  the  former : 
and  we  cannot  avoid  hoping  that,  with 
such  workmen  and  such  material,  the 
blessing  of  Pro>1donce  will  one  day 
crown  the  labour. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  only  re- 
mark that  it  is  very  childish,  not  to 
say  unfab,  that  the  government  of 
British  India  should  be  blamed  for  all 
the  backwardness  of  civilization,  and 
the  religious,  moral,  and  social  here- 
sies that  make  that  country  so  melan- 
choly a  type  of  staOTation  and  misery. 
When  first  it  passed  into  our  posses- 
sion, there  were  certainly  many  things 
which  prominently  called  for  the  no- 
tice of  the  supremo  pov^er,  and  they 
received  it.  Internal  warfare  and 
spoliation — ^long  chronic,  almost  nor- 
mal— have  been  completely  stopped ; 
Thuggee  is  unheard  of;  Suttee  as  rare 
as  high  treason  in  England;  Dacoity 
only  lingers  where  judges  are  scrupu- 
lous;   £e  police    and    criminal   law 
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worked  mainly  by  Aaiatics,  is  decid- 
edly superior  to  that  of«any  other 
Asiatic  country,  and  is  daily  im- 
proving; prison  discipline  is  better 
than  it  was  in  England  in  the  days 
of  Fielding  and  Smollett ;  while  the 
registration  of  landed  property  has 
attained  a  degree  of  simplicity  and 
precision  to  which  we  in  Britain 
are  still  strangers.  Now,  surely 
to  have  conferred  upon'  the  most 
anarchical  of  Eastern  populations 
a  progressive  protection  for  life  and 
property,  will  be  admitted  by  the 
most  liberal  politicians  to  be  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  nrst  and  most  peremptory 
claim  that  can  ever  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  the  state.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
perceive  why,  with  their  hands  full  of 
pressing  work  like  the  above,  in  a 
country,  where  the  rudest  principles 
of  polity  were  utterly  unknown,  the 
rulers  of  India  should  be  blamed,  be- 
cause they  have  not,  in  less  than  a 
century,  overturned  the  domestic  so- 
cial and  moral  code  that  has  gone 
on  petrifying  since  the  times  of  Aga- 
memnon "or  Nebuchadnezzar.  To  t^e 
the  extreme  instance  of  female  infan- 
ticide— a  case  with  which,  as  involving 
the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the  go- 
vernment was  undoubtedly  called 
upon  to  deal — ^will  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  physical  impossibility  of  a 
government,  and  that  an  alien  one, 
attempting  to  put  down  a  domestic 
evil,  without  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  their  subjects.  The  history  of 
the  movement  shows  that  magistrates 
of  uncommon  zeal,  ability,  and  expe- 
rience, backed  by  the  almost  procon- 
sular authority  of  an  Indian  district- 
officer,  endeavoured  in  viun  to  meet 
the  undoubted  commission  of  this  foul 
unnatural  crime  with  conviction  or 
punbhment.  At  length  Mr.  Raikes, 
then  stationed  at  Mynpoorie,  con- 
ceived the  expedient  of  convening  the 
influential  members  of  the  daughter- 
slaying  clans^  and  suggesting  to  them 
the  abhorrence  with  which  their  prac- 


tice was  regarded  by  civilised  man- 
kind, and  the  easy  means  afforded  for 
its  abrogation  in  the  united  resolution 
of  society.  Rules  were  at  once  framed, 
and  cordially  acceded  to ;  and  statis- 
tical inquiries  have  triumphantly  vin- 
dicated the  principle  of  the  measure, 
which  has  recently  been  repeated  on 
a  still  larger  scale  by  the  administnu 
tion  of  tiie  Punjab.  But  the  evils 
noticed  by  Baboo  Shoshee  Chunder 
are  not  such  as  in  any  way  affect  life 
or  property ;  for  the  government  have 
shown  a  firm  resolve  that  they  shall 
not  be  permitted  so  to  do.  The  iso- 
lation of  the  widows  led  to  Suttee, 
and  it  was  proscribed  as  murder; 
the  institution  of  Caste  involved  the 
civil  disqualification  of  a  person  who 
changed  his  religion,  so  that  he  could 
Hot  succeed  to  lus  patrimonial  inheri- 
tance. This  also  has  been  annulled 
by  a  soecial  regulation.  But  it  must 
surely  be  obvious  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observation,  that  the  re-marriage 
of  widows,  the  loosening  of  the  bonds 
of  Caste,  the  opening  of  the  Zen&naa 
to  the  visitor  or  the  schoolmaster — 
that  these  and  similar  reforms  could 
not  be  effected  against  the  will  of  the 
people;  and  that  the  attempt  would 
justly  warrant  the  most  impassioned 
invectives  ever  heaped  on  the  tyranny 
of  the  Indian  government.  If  a  man 
has  an  imposthume  that  is  bringing 
him  to 'the  grave,  the  physican  must 
first  arrest  the  progress  of  the  sore ; 
but  the  restoration  of  the  patient's 
general  vigour  must  be  left,  under 
Providence,  to  his  own  care  and  the 
resources  of  bis  constitution.  The 
medical  man  may  prescribe  a  regimen, 
and  administer  tonics ;  in  like  manner, 
the  English  in  India  may  suggest  the 
direction  and  the  means  of  i^forma- 
tory  movements ;  but  whether  they 
shall  be  adopted,  and  whether  they 
shall  succeed,  must  depend  on  the 
spirit  with  which  they  are  received, 
and  on  the  favour  of  the  great  Dis- 
poser of  Events. 
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There  are  some  names  which  Pro- 
vidence seems  to  have  gifted  with  the 
perpetual  attribute  of  youth.  Every 
one  knows  how  many  years  it  is  since 
the  world  was  gladdened  with  those 
sweet  kindly  English  villages  and 
circles  of  good  neighbours,  of  which 
Miss  Mitfonl  is  the  parent  and  crea- 
tor; but  few,  we  believe  of  all  that 
wide  population  of  unknown  friends 
which  she  has  made  for  herself,  will 
read  the  sad  but  uncomplaining  pre- 
face of  Atherlon  without  a  shock  of 
sorrowful  wonder.  The  very  genius 
of  open  air  and  daylight,  of  bright- 
eyed  loving  observation,  of  rural  free- 
dom and  innocent  unrestraint,  it  is 
sad  to  think  of  her  old  age  condemned 
to  the  bondage  of  a  sick-room,  of 
those  fetters  of  bodily  helplessness, 
those  weary  days  of  imprisonment, 
which  she  herself  mentions  so  calmly. 
Decay  and  pain,  strange  alien  influ- 
ences, jar  with  a  stronger  discord 
when  we  hear  of  their  eliect  on  one 
80  fresh  and  young  at  heart ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  presence 
which  pervades  all  those  sweet  living 
stories  with  an  unmentioned  but  aU 
ways  visible  individuality,  is  confined 
within  four  walls,  or  sentenced  to  the 
still  more  dreary  thraldom  of  a  bed  of 
pain.  After  mentioning  an  accident 
which  happened  to  her  nearly  two 
years  ago,  Miss  Mitford  writes  of  her 
present  state  of  health :  ^*  The  autumn 
found  me  again  confined  to  my  room ; 
wheeled  with  difficulty  from  the  bed 
to  the  fireside ;  unable  to  rise  from 
my  seat,  to  stand  for  a  moment,  to 
put  one  foot  before  another ;  and  when 
lifted  into  bed,  incapable  of  turning  or 
moving  in  the  slightest  degree  what 
ever.  Even  in  writing,  I  was  often 
obliged  to  have  the  ink-glass  held  for 
me,l>ecause  I  could  not  raise  my  hand 
to  dip  the  pen  in  the  ink.  In  this 
state,  with  frequent  paroxysms  of 
pain,  was  Aihertan  written."  If  boast- 
ing were  in  Miss  Mitford's  way,  she 
has  abundant  room  for  self-gradulation 
over  so  singular  a  feat ;  for  the  air  is 
as  sweet,  and  the  out-of-doors  atmo- 
sphere as  full  of  light  and  motion  and 
fresh  winds,  in  tMs  story  as  in  any 


tale  she  ever  wrote ;  and  we  know  no 
higher  praise. 

Among  the  earliest    in    the  throng 
of  feminine  writers  who  animate  the 
literary  annals  of  the    past   half-cen- 
tury, Mary  Russel   Mitford,   one  of 
the  most  womanly  and   unpretendiog 
of  them  all,  holds  a  friendly  footing  in 
thousands  of  homes,  which    her  per- 
sonal presence  never  approached,  nor 
herself  had  note  of.     She  who  neither 
dazzles  by  her  genius,  nor  much  en- 
lightens b^  her  philosophy,  does  what 
neither  wisdom    nor    genius    alwj^ 
succeed  in  doing— <iomes    in   at  the 
heart  alike  of  her  subject   and    ber 
hearer.    Neither  learned  in  metaphy- 
sical analysis,  nor  nice  in  the  varyiDg 
shades  of  passion,  her  true  and  natu- 
ral eye  is  wise  to  see  the   unstrained 
and  common  emotions  which  lie  waim 
m   the  bosom  of  ordinary    life;  and 
needing  no  monsters,  either  of  vileness 
or  peifection,  to  stimulate   her  own 
interest  in  her  fellow-creatures,  she 
offers  no  such  unwholesome  excitation 
to   her  audience.    A  truer  intuition 
and  a  nobler  insight  is  hers.  Skilled  to 
discover  those  hidden  quaJities  of  heart 
and  spirit  which  shy  honesty  nurses 
within   itself,  and  sturdily  refuses  to 
make   demonstration  of-^and  with  a 
quick  eye  for  the  occasions  which  call 
forth    latent    heroism,    magnanimity, 
and  courage — ^her    loving    revelation 
throws  light  upon  the  redeeming  spot 
in  many  a  rugged  nature,  and  opens 
the  contracted  doorway  of   many  a 
home  of  faded  gentility  or  penurious 
cottage, — not  to  spy  the  poverty  of  the 
land,  but  to  disclose  the  wide  heart, 
great  enough  to  contain   the  whole 
world,  which  somehow  has  come  to 
harbour  there.  No  one  ever  rose  from 
the  fresh  chronicles  of  Mtss  Mitford 
more  learned  in  signs  of  selBshneas, 
more  wisely  suspicious  or  wary  of 
his  fellows.     For  her  own  part,  she 
has  too  little  skill  in  evil  motives  to 
render  them  cleverly,  or  search  them 
out  at  all ;  and  we  roust  be  content 
to  like  our  neighbour  better  and  not 
worse,  to  embrace  our  friends  more 
heartily,  to  trust  dependants  with  a 
franker  security,  and  judge  the  uoi- 
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versal  world  with  a  more  kindly  eye, 
if  we  would  receive  the  genia]  inter- 
pretation of  humanity  which  this  sun- 
shiny nature  spreads  before  us.  Three- 
score years,  with  all  their  toils  and 
trials,  and  with  much  knowledge  of 
many  people  to  boot,  have  not  learned 
Miss  Mitford  better.  Good  wary  scep- 
tic, unfold  your  brows,  and  try  what 
candour  and  a  pure  heart  will  do. 
After  all,  most  people  in  this  world 
would  rather  do  you  a  good  turn  than 
a  bad  one ;  but  generosity  and  loving- 
kindness  are  tender  flowers,  and  all 
the  artifice  in  the  world  will  not  force 
them  into  bloom  under  a  forbidding 
and  suspicious  eye. 

Fiction  has  greatly  changed  its 
sphere  and  purpose  since  the  days 
When  Sir  Walter  fixed  the  limits  of 
the  half  fabulous  and  romantic  at  sixty 
years  since.  Poets  and  story-tellers 
no  longer  think  it  necessary  to  dive 
into  an  unknown  time,  or  seek  a  half- 
discovered  country,  before  they  ven- 
ture to  give  their  imagination  wing. 
Utopia  and  Arcadia  are  scarcely  more 
out  of  date  than  the  visionary  Spain 
or  romantic  Italy,  the  mysterious 
German  forests  and  Rhenish  castles, 
which  wont  to  be  the  proper  seat  of 
romance.  Even  the  wilder  wiistes  of 
Ireland,  or  solitudes  of  the  Flighlands, 
where  it  is  safe  to  believe  anything 
may  happen,  begin  to  be  forsaken  by 
the  wandering  minstrel  race.  Poor 
ancient  Dermots  and  Donalds,  it  is 
well  for  them  if  they  find  a  better 
chronicler  than  some  wicked  Cockney 
tourist,  or  wickeder  critic,  ready  to 
extinguish  the  noblest  ^'Farquhard 
More  M*Tavish"  in  inextinguishable 
laughter;  and  what  can  romance  do 
for  the  very  Rhine,  where  Brown  and 
Jones  and  Robinson  are  in  undisturb- 
ed possession,  or  the  storied  Teutonic 
forest'4  given  up  to  baths  and  gam- 
blin^-houses  and  tawdry  gaiety? 
Finding  nothing  safe  in  the  material 
world  from  these  vulgar  intruders, 
the. weary  wings  of  fancy  strain  no 
longer  after  the  unknown,  but  come 
back,  like  summer  swallows,  to  build 
among  the  eaves,  and  lie  low,  like  the 
lark,  on  the  grassy  fields  at  home. 
The  great  primitive  passions — the 
lovelier  loves  and  nobilities— ^ome  as 
ready  to  the  hand  in  one  rank  of  hu- 
manity, and  in  one  comer  of  earth, 
AS  in  another,  says  the  new  doetrine. 


and  the  Real  holds  its  ground,  and  sets 
up  i\6  clmm,  sometimes  to  be  truer 
than  all  idealities — often  to  be  falser 
than  any  lie. 

Wherefore  down  with  all  Mrs.  Rad- 
dilfes — ^away  with  the  impossible 
heroes,  the  mysterious  destinies,  the 
incomprehensible  entanglements  of  the 
antique  art ;  and  when  the  dust  clears 
away  and  the  commotion  stills,  wo 
give  you  full  warrant  you  shall  find 
nothing  fairer  in  all  England  than  the 
sweet  quiet  of  Our  Village,  with  all  its 
blossomed  orchards  round  it,  with  its 
warm  banks  of  turf,  its  flowers,  and 
wooing  bees,  and  running  stream. 
Not  a  bit  of  hedgerow  or  ffreensward 
in  it  that  is  not  true  as  the  daylight 
which  overspreads  it  all.  The  labour- 
ers are  all  a^field,  the  good  wives  at 
home;  the  cottage  maidens,  trim  in 
the  afternoon  sunuiine,  knitting  or  sew- 
ing by  open  lattice  or  shadowed  porch ; 
— here,  a  hundred  little  voices  sending 
th«r  hum  over  the  green  from  the 
village  school;  and  there  a  solitary 
truant  fishing  with  his  crooked  pin, 
and  bending  to  his  stolen  pleasure 
with  guilty  delight  Nor  do  you  fail 
to  perceive  the  hall,  overseeing  this 
bright  domain  from  among  its  stately 
trees — ^nor  the  rectory,  peeping  out 
from  its  embowered  cnite— nor  the 
patrician  cottage,  with  m  sunny  lawn 
and  gay  gardens ;  rural  footsteps,  lei- 
surely and  measured  as  those  that  sound 
upon  the  lanes  and  high-road — ^tnie 
rustic  voices  those  that  ring  into  the 
air ;  and  the  morning  rises  full  of  stir 
and  energy,  and  the  languid  sunny 
afternoon  droops  after,  and  the  cows 
come  home  at  eventide ;  and  we  who 
live  in  dusty  towns,  and  streets  full  of 
never-ceasing  bustle,  wake  up  to  look 
with  wonder  upon  those  walls  pressing 
so  close  to  us,  and  discover  that  we 
have  been  in  the  country  all  unawares, 
and  without  trouble,  and  come  back 
refreshed,  with  a  breath  of  showers 
and  dews  and  sweet  healthful  winds 
•about  us — ^with  no  perception  of  a 
book  at  all,  but  a  very  dear  one  of 
the  genial  rural  life  and  its  sunny 
side.  Then  to  know  it  is  not  all  a 
delusion — that  this  very  May  whitens 
a  hundred  orchards  with  the  self-same 
blossoms,  and  cheers  all  those  homely 
hearts  as  it  cheers  ours — ^that  we  can 
honestly  answer  in  the  affirmative 
that  wistful  child's  question,  ''Is  it 
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tniel" — ^honour  to  the  pleasant 
chronicle  and  sweet  historiao.  We  re- 
fiose  no  credit  to  your  castle  founders, 
your  builders  of  monastery  or  cathe- 
dral ;  but  we  claim  a  place  for  the 
maker  of  Aberleigh  and  Belford 
Regis  nearer  the  heart  than  theirs. 

The  earlier  writings  and  publica- 
tions of  Miss  Mitford  were  poetry,  of 
which  few  people  knew  more  than 
tluit  they  are  unknown;  then  her 
rising  strength  expanded  into  drama- 
tic writing — a  lofty  and  perilous  ex- 
periment for  a  very  young  woman. 
Several  of  her  plays  were  very  suc- 
cessful, and  attained  a  high  degree  of 
popularity  in  their  day,  and  we  under- 
stand that  it  will  not  be  long  possible 
to  impute  to  them  the  mingled  slight 
and  compliment  of  being  "out  of 
print''— since  a  new  edition  is  shortly 
promised.  Of  the  plavs  themselves, 
besides  the  graceful  and  fluent  writing 
which  is  as  remarkable  in  them  as  in 
the  less  ambitious  narrative  of  their 
author,  we  may  remark  the  animated 
and  rapid  action  so  unusual  to  modem 
dramas.  Rienzi,  indeed,  reads  like  a 
sketch,  so  hurried  and  breathless  is 
its  story ;  and  the  Tioo  Foscari,  if  less 
impetuous,  is  singularly  unencumber- 
ed with  the  tedious  and  unnecessary 
dialogue  which  forms  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  ordinafy  dramatic  writing.  Our 
author  in  the  former  has  taken  only  too 
brief  a  space  for  her  work ;  and  hence 
an  air  of  haste  and  undignified  speed 
which  makes  Rienzi's  course  a  race  of 
precipitate  fate,  and  loses  the  great- 
ness in  the  abruptness  of  the  quick 
concluded  tale.  Singularly  equal  in 
strain,  one  rather  admires  the  beauti- 
ful telling  of  the  story  than  pauses 
upon  points  or  passages,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  extracts :  but  we  recom- 
mend these  dramas  heartily  to  all  by 
whom  they  are  unknown,  vouching 
for  it,  that  without  interest,  without 
even  a  spark  of  a  rarer  thing— excite- 
ment— ^no  one  will  read  them,  and  that 
without  entering  upon  their  claims  to 
higher  rank,  a  more  graceful  addition 
could  not  be  made  to  any  collection 
of  dramatic  works.  More  it  were 
easy  to  say,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible with  any  justice  to  say  less. 

It  must  have  been  a  singular  tran- 
sition to  the  young  writer,  stepping 
at  once  from  the  applauses  of  the 
theatre,  the  excitement  of  lofty  hbtoric 


subjects,  and  the  melody  of  tragic 
verse,  to  the  simple  landscapes  of  her 
home  village,  the  common  people  and 
common  incidents  with  which  hence- 
forth her  name  was  to  be  identifled. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  the  ardent 
young  poetic  spirit  on  whom  the  wider 
world    and    its    commendations    had 
just  broken,  must  have  felt  a  pang  of 
involuntary    humiliation    and     d^p- 
pointment  as  she  made  this  descents 
The  candour  of  advanced  life  which 
has  surmounted  its  own  little  private 
prides,  and  has  no  longer  any  one 
surviving  on  whom  the  acknowledg- 
ment can  cast  a  reproach  or  pain,  says 
simply  that  this  change  of  sphere  was 
forced  upon  her  by  household  wonts 
and  necessities;  that  she  needed  to 
work,  in  short,  and  to  work  upon  such 
materials  as  were  most  surely  remu- 
nerative.    We    wonder    how    many 
things  of  beauty,  which  are  joys  for 
ever,  have  their  origin  from  such  a 
motive ;  how  large  £e  number  really 
is,  perhaps  no  one  will  ever  know; 
but  a  strange  and  touching  record  of 
much  endowed  yet  troubled  poverty 
might  grow  out    of  the  enumeration 
even  now.    That  gay,  brilliant,  fasci- 
nating   doctor,   the    dear    indulgent 
papa  of  Miss  Mitford*s  childhood — ^the 
cherished  and  beloved  father  of  her 
maturer  years,  whom  one  is  perpetn- 
ally  impelled  by  a  whimsical  appro- 
pnation  of  national  character  to  count 
for  an  Irishman — ^was  but  a  thriftless 
provider,  as  it  seems,  for  his  own  large 
wants  and  necessities,  or  for  the  less 
exigent  claims  of  his  home ;  and  the 
go^  daughter,  whose  childish  good 
fortune  brouerht  wealth  to  the  family 
years  before  (after  that  wild  obsolete 
fashion    of   nnlooked-for   fortune,    a 
lucky   lottery-ticket),*  had,    with    no 
such  fairy  chance   falling    to  her    a 
second  time,  a  very  serious  call  upon 
her  exertions  now.    Loving  the  drama 
with  all  her  heart,  and  no  doubt  feel- 
ing it  all  the  more  endeared  to  her  for 
her  own  personal  success,  the  young 
author  found  it  a  precarious  means  of 
producing  the  substantial  return  which 
it  was  necessary  to  produce  ;  and  like 
a  true  hero,  she  put  aside  her  own 
preference,  and   chose    the    humbler 
way  in  which  that  indispensible  suc- 
cess was   to   be  found.    The  plays 
were  set  aside,  the  sketches  of  country 
life  and  manners  were  began :  it  is  a 
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comfort  to  tlunk  her  heart  rnvst  have 
been  in  it  even  then,  or  nothing  so 

£8(180016  and  fall  of  sunshine  could 
Lve  answered  to  the  call;  and  Our 
Village  established  Miss  Mitford's 
name  and  fame  above,  question  or 
eavU— conferred  on  her  a  widespread 
and  most  kindly  popalanty,  and  made 
every  subsequent  work  welcome  and 
honoured  which  came  from  her  plea- 
sant pen. 

Our  Village  is  now  a  classic,  and 
of  age  enough  to  hold  its  place  un- 
supported in  the  ranks  of  modem  lite- 
rature. Who  can  forgot  the  truth  of 
these  delightful  stories — the  fresh 
sweet  lool^  of  these  simple  rural 
maidens,  the  comfort  of  these  pretty 
village  homes,  the  incidents  so  true, 
so  natural,  so  touching,  so  loyal  to 
all  the  simple  powers  of  nature  ?  We 
remember  us,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  of  an  extremely  sensitive  and 
"  touchy*'  child,  much  given  to  juvenile 
despairs  and  misanthropies,  and  wont 
to  break  its  heart  over  a  momentary 
quarrel  with  mother  or  with  friend. 
The  reproof  that  this  small  rebel 
needed  was  neither  harshly  adminis- 
tered nor  much  prolonged:  but  we 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  many 
proud  and  melancholy  withdrawals 
from  the  home  circle;  many  silent 
chokings  over  tears  restrained,  by 
sUurcase  windows  and  out-of-the-way 
corners;  and  much  imaginary  deso- 
lation and  abandonment,  forgotten 
half  an  hour  after  they  came  to  their 
climax  of  childish  despair,  but  easily 
enough  recalled  now.  This  little 
woula«-be  sufferer  was  town  bred,  and 
knew  the  country  only  in  dreams. 
Oh,  those  banks  ot  flowers  so  odorous 
and  alive,  those  rich  green  fields  where 
the  foot  sank  amonff  sweetest  mss 
and  clover,  those  dimpses  of  deep, 
full,  silent  woods !  Lying  deep  in  the 
germ  in  this  young  visionary's  mind, 
what  a  revelation  was  Our  Village, 
making  reality  out  of  fancy,  and  truth 
from  dreams.  Only  to  run  away  and 
get  among  them ! — only  to  hide  one's 
self  for  ever  among  these  dewy  nooks 
of  shade,  and  bright  stretches  of  sun- 
shine 1  They  looked  like  coverts 
spread  for  all  earthly  trouble— sweet 
Boothing  harbours,  where  loneliness  it- 
self was  delight,  and  grief  or  estnmffe- 
ment  could  enter  no  more.  T%is 
little  dreamer  hng  growB   old  aince 


then,  and '  had  many  a  pang  of  expe- 
rience and  reality  added  to  the  inno- 
cent afflictions  of  childhood,  but  even 
now  has  never  lost  the  delusion,  and 
still  in  trial  yearns  for  those  deep  rural 
solitudes — that  close  protecting  leaf- 
age and  those  sweet  floral  comforters — 
which  first  became  real  and  tangible 
solacements  in  the  sun-brieht  pages 
of  Miss  Mitford's  oldest  book. 

Dipping  into  the  same  pleasant 
volume  at  chance,  what  prettier 
sketch  was  ever  made  than  Fanny's 
fairings,  old  friend  and.  favourite  1 
Everyoody  come  to  the  age  of  discre- 
tion knows  it  already,  but  everybody 
will  be  glad  to  see  it  again;  and 
happy  the  school-room,  thrice  happy 
the  holiday  adolescent,  who  knows 
not  the  true  fairy  talcs  among  which 
this  little  group  finds  a  place.  Tom, 
a  merry  boy  of  nine,  his  elder  brother 
William,  and  Fanny,  his  cousin,  are 
setting  out  for  the  fair. 

"  Through  Tom's  impatience  the  party 
were  early  astir;  indeed,  he  had  roused 
the  whole  house  long  before  daybreak; 
and  betimes  in  the  forenoon  they  set 
forth  on  their  progress ;  Tom  in  a  state 
of  spirits  that  caused  him  to  say,  Ho ! 
hoi  every  minute,  and  much  endangered 
the  new  hat  he  was  tossiDg  in  the  air ; 
William  and  Fanny,  with  a  more  con- 
centrated and  a  far  quieter  joy.  One 
could  not  see  a  finer  young  couple — 
he  decked  in  his  Sunday  attire,  tall, 
sturdy,  and  muscular,  with  a  fine  open 
countenance,  and  an  air  of  rustic  gallan- 
try that  became  him  well ;  she,  pretty 
and  modest,  with  a  look  of  gentility 
about  her  plain  dark  gown  and  cottage 
bonnet,  and  the  little  straw  basket  that 
she  carried  in  her  hand,  which,  even 
more  than  her  ignorance  of  tree,  and 
bird,  and  leaf,  and  flower  proclaimed  her 
town  breeding ;  although  that  ignorance 
was  such  that  Tom  declared,  that,  on  her 
first  arriving  at  Upton  Lea,  she  did  not 
know  an  oak  from  an  elm,  or  a  sparrow 
fr6m  a  blackbird.  Tom  himself  had  yet 
to  learn  poor  Fanny's  excuses — how 
much  oaks  and  elms  resemble  each  other 
in  the  London  air,  and  how  very  closely 
in  colour,  though  not  in  size,  a  ci^ 
sparrow  approaches  to  a  blackbird. 

"Their  way  led  through  pleasant  foot- 
paths ;  every  bank  covered  with  cowslips 
and  bluebells,  and  overhung  with  tne 
budding  hawthorn  and  the  tasselled 
hazel;  now  between  orchard^  whose 
trees,  one  flush  of  blossom,  rose  from 
amid  beds  of  daffodils^  with  their  dark 
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waving  spear-like  leaves  and  golden 
flowers ;  iiow  along  fields,  newly  sown 
with  barley,  where  the  doves  and  wood- 
pigeousy  pretty  innocent  thieves,  were 
castiag  a  glancing  shadow  on  the  ground 
as  they  flew  from  furrow  to  furrow,  pick- 
ing up  the  freshly-planted  grains :  and 
now  between  close  lanes  peopled  with 
nightingales;  until  at  last  they  emerged 
into  the  gay  high-road,  wliere  their  little 
party  fell  into  the  clond  of  people  pour- 
ing on  to  the  fair,  much  after  the  manner 
in  which  a  tributary  brooklet  is  lost  in 
the  waters  of  some  mighty  stream. 

'*  A  mingled  stream  in  good  sooth  it 
was»  a  most  motley  procession!  Country 
folks  in  all  varieties,  from  the  pink-rib- 
boned maiden,  the  belle  of  her  parish, 
tripping  along  so  merrily,  to  the  sober 
and  demure  village  matron,  who  walked 
beside  her  with  a  slow  lagging  pace,  as 
if  tired  already;  from  the  gay  Lothario 
of  the  hamlet^  with  his  clean  smockfrock, 
and  his  hat  on  one  side,  who  strattcd 
along,  ogling  the  lass  in  the  pink  ribbons, 
to  the  '  grave  and  reverend  signer,'  the 
patriarch  of  the  peasantry,  with  his 
straight  white  hair,  and  his  well-pre- 
served wedding-suit^  who  hobbled  stoop- 
ingly  on,  charged  with  two  great  grand- 
children— a  sprightly  girl  of  six  lugging 
him  forward,  a  lumpish  boy  of  three 
dragging  him  back.  Children  were  there 
of  all  conditions,  from  'mamma's  dar- 
lings' in  the  coroneted  carriage — the 
little  lords  and  ladies,  to  whom  a  fair 
was  as  yet  only  a  *  word  of  power' — 
down  to  the  brown  gipsy  urchins  straj^ 
ped  on  their  mother's  back,  to  whom  it 
was  a  familiar  sight ; — no  end  to  the  chil- 
dren !  no  end  to  the  grown  people  1  no 
end  to  the  vehicles  1  Carts  crammed  as 
full  as  they  could  be  stowed,  gigs  with 
one,  two,  three,  and  four  inside  passen- 
gers ;  waggons  laden  with  men  instead 
of  corn ;  droves  of  pigs ;  flocks  of  sheep ; 
herds  of  cattle ;  strings  of  horses ;  with 
their  several  drovers  and  drivers  of  all 
kinds  and  countries — ^English,  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  Scotch — all  bound  to  the  fair. 
Here  an  Italian  boy,  with  his  tray  of  ima- 
ges ;  there  a  Savoyard  with  her  hui^y- 
gurdy;  and,  lastly,  struggling  through 
the  midst  of  the  throng,  that  painful  mi- 
nister of  pleasure,  an  itinerant  showman, 
with  his  DOS  of  puppets  and  his  tawdry 
wife,  pushing,  and  toiling,  and  straining 
every  nerve  of  fear  of  being  to  late.  JSo 
end  to  the  people  I  no  end  to  the  din  I 
The  turnpike-man  opened  his  gate  and 
shut  his  ears  in  despairing  resignation. 
Never  was  known  so  full  a  May-fair." 

Fanny's  fairings,  mysteriously  pur- 
'•hased  by  the  two  elders  of  the  party, 


to  the  mach  curiosity  of  Tom,  turn 
out,  when  this  inquisitive  youth  finds 
a  happy  chance  of  ejuuniniug  them,  to 
be — 

"  First,  a  roll  of  white  satin  ribbon — 
'Ho  I  ho  r — then  a  pair  of  white  earn  brie 

Sieves — 'Ho  1  ho  V — ^then  a  rich-lookiiig; 
ark-coloured,  small  plum-cake,  nicely 
frosted  with  white  sugar — 'Ho!  fao! 
Miss  Fanny  l*  Last  of  all,  a  plain  gold 
ring,  wrapped  in  three  papery  ailier, 
white,  and  brown — *  Ho !  no  I  once  more 
shouted  the  boy,  twirling  the  wedding- 
ring  on  his  own  red  finger,  the  fourth  of 
the  left  hand — *so  these  are  Fa«iiy*s 
fairings.  *  Ho  I  ho  1 — ho !  ho  1' " 

And  hero  is  a  sweet  bit  of  portrait, 
set  in  sky  and  sunshine : — 

"  llcr  daily  doings  would  have  formed 
a  series  of  pictures  I  have  seen  her 
scudding  through  a  shallow  rivulet^  with 
her  petticoats  caught  up  just  a  little 
above  the  ankle,  like  aj-oung  Diana,  and 
a  bounding,  skimming,  enjoying  motion, 
as  if  native  to  the  element,  which  might 
have  become  a  Naiad.  1  have  seen  her 
on  the  topmost  round  of  a  ladder,  with 
one  foot  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  flinging 
down  the  grapes  that  no  one  else  had 
nerve  enough  to  reach,  laughing,  and 

frarlanded,  and  crowned  with  vine 
eaves,  like  a  Bacchante.  But  the  pret^ 
tiest  combination  of  circumstances  under 
which  I  ever  saw  her  was  driving  a  don- 
key-cart up  a  hill,  one  sunny  windy  day 
in  September.  It  was  a  gay  party  of 
young  women,  some  walking,  some  in 
open  carriages  of  different  descriptions, 
bent  to  see  a  celebrated  prospect  from  a 
hill  called  the  Hidges.  The  ascent  was 
by  a  steep  narrow  lane,  cut  deeply  be- 
tween sand-banks,  crowned  with  hi^h 
featliery  hedges.  The  road  and  its  pic- 
turesque banks  lay  bathed  in  the  golden 
sunshine,  whilst  the  autumnal  sky  in- 
tensely blue,  appeared  at  the  top  as 
through  an  arch.  The  hill  was  so  steep 
that  we  had  all  dismounted,  and  left  onr 
different  vehicles  in  charge  of  the  serv- 
ants below ;  but  Mary,  to  whom  as  incom- 
parably the  best  charioteer,  the  conduct 
of  a  certain  nondescript  machine,  a  sort 
of  donkey  curricle,  had  fallen,  determin- 
ed to  drive  a  delicate  little  girl,  who  was 
afraid  of  the  walk,  to  the  top  of  the  emi- 
nence. She  jumped  out  for  the  purpose, 
and  we  followed,  watching  and  admiring 
her  as  she  won  her  way  up  the  hill ;  now 
tugging  at  the  donkeys  in  fronts  with  her 
bn^ht  face  towards  them  and  us,  and 
springing  along  backwards^  now  pushing 
the  chaise  from  behind — ^now  running  by 
the  side  of  her  steeds,  patting  and  oar> 
essing  them — now  soothing  the  hslf- 
frightened^child — ^now  laughuig^nodding, 
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and  shaking  her  little  whip  at  us»  dart- 
ing about  like  some  wing^  creature — 
tUT  at  last  ehe  stopped  at  the  top  of  the 
asceu^  and  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
■ummit,  her  straw  bonnet  blown  back, 
and  held  on  onlj  by  the  strings ;  her  com- 
plexion becomini;  every  moment  more 
splendid  from  exertion,  redder  and  whit- 
er ;  her  eyes  and  her  smile  brightening 
and  dimpling;  her  figure,  in  its  simple 
white  gown,  strongly  relieved  by  the 
deep  blue  sk}',  and  her  whole  fonn  seem- 
ing to  dilate  before  our  eyes.  There  she 
stood  under  the  arch  formed  by  two 
meeting  elms»  a  Hebe,  a  Psyche,  a  per- 
fect goddess  of  youth  and  joy.  The 
Ridges  are  very  tine  things  altogether, 
especially  the  part  to  which  we  were 
bound — ^a  turfy  breezy  spot>  sinking 
down  abruptly  like  a  rock  into  a  wild 
foreground  of  heath  and  forest,  with  a 
magnificent  command  of  distant  objects; 
but  we  saw  nothing  that  day  like  the 
figure  on  the  top  of  the  hilL" 

So  often  quoted  and  so  universally 
known,  it  would  be  useless  to  multiply 
examples  of  Miss  Mitford's  peculiar 
-power.  There  are  few  more  successful 
landscapo-paintcrs — and  with  her  mi- 
nute pencil  and  fairy  colours  there  is  no 
pre-RaphaoIite  brother  that  will  "  do  " 
you  a  sunny  bank  of  flowers  or  bit  of 
entangled  foliage  with  equal  truth,  or 
observation  as  skilled.  Miss  Mitford's 
ffrass  does  not  bristle  in  individual 
blades,  but  mantles  like  close-piled 
velvet;  and  her  delicate  wild^flowers 
are  not  lyin?  all  abroad,  but  peeping, 
half-discerned  and  half  inviable,  from 
the  rich  verdure  round  them,  with  all 
the  shy  and  blushing  modesty  of  na- 
ture, all  unaware  that  it  is  sitting  for 
its  portrait.  Other  than  a  fertile  coun- 
try— a  land  rich  with  blessings  of  the 
dew  and  of  the  sun,  and  above  all 
prodigal  in  flowers — ^hcr  art  is  not  ac- 
quainted with ;  and  it  is  not  hers  to 
arrest  the  tempest  on  its  solemn  pas- 
sage, or  to  sot  the  mountain  tops  aglow 
with  glorious  sunsets,  and  dawns  that 
are  less  of  earth  than  heaven.  That 
grander  rendering — ^that  wild  heroic 
blending  of  mists  and  mountain  sun- 
shine— ^those  royal  purples  of  the  twi- 
light and  majestic  midnight  glooms, 
so  often  spread  before  the  readers  of 
this  journal,  by  one  whose  hand  will 
never  dash  golden  light  upon  earth*s 
cloudy  canvass  again — is  not  in  Miss 
Kitford's  sphere.  Neither  highlands 
nor   stonii»--Hiothing   higher    than  a 


green  floweiy  hill,  or  oaore  violent 
than  a  sudden  hail-shower,  exist  in 
her  sunny  worid ; —  her  scenery  is 
purely  English,  and  of  England's 
richest  simplicity — nothing  stunted  or 
half-grown,  nothing  precocious  or 
premature, — ^the  blossoms  prodigal, 
but  the  fruitage  bearing  out  their 
promise,  and  every  season  keeping 
march  and  time,— everything  clear,  real, 
and  familiar  within  the  soft  horizon ; 
and  leaves  trembling  in  the  wind,  and 
clouds  afloat  upon  the  upper  air,  with 
that  delicate  motion  which  gives  the 
landscape  a  charm  of  life  inanimate, 
perhaps  the  sweetest  and  most  fanciful 
attraction  which  these  verdant  solitudes 
have  to  mve. 

Miss  Mitford*s  next  step  in  litenu 
ture  did  not  remove  her  far  from  her 
(prose)  starting  ground.  Receiving, 
as  she  says,  the  suggestion  of  a  friend- 
ly critic,  she  sunplemented  the  records 
of  the  village  by  those  of  the  town — 
the  quiet,  rural,  self-occupied  market- 
town,  so  extremely  fresh  and  untown- 
like  in  its  own  sunple  fashions,  yet 
much  exalting  itself  over  the  primitive 
"country,"  where  its  little  streets 
and  dinless  walls  reigned  in  superior 
state.  And  a  delightful  supplement 
is  Belford  Re^i  its  portraits  dearer 
and  more  distinct ;  its  little  community 
more  fairly  grouped,  and  holding  closer 
by  each  other;  and  its  scenery  as 
well  portrayed,  but  less  repeated  and 
lingered  on,  than  are  the  sunny  pre- 
cincts on  the  village.  Stephen  Lane, 
capital  Stephen  I^e,  with  his  hearty 
simplicity,  his  wealth,  and  pride,  and 
humbleness,  his  conservative  instincts 
and  reforming  politics,  his  great  shop 
and  "  Rembrandt-like "  breadth  of 
shadow ;  and  King  Harwood,  poor 
superannuated  dan^,  who  has  good 
in  him  after  all ;  and  the  delicate  little 
Abb6,  with  his  pupils,  and  his  foreign 
loneliness,  and  his  tragical  end;  and 
goo(S,  rich,  roundabout  Miss  Blackall, 
with  her  parrot,  and  her  coach,  and 
her  black  footman  ;  and  the  somewhat 
romantical  Louis  Duval,  and  the  group 
which  surrounds  him — pretty  Hester 
and  broken-hearted  Mrs.  Kinlay,  and 
the  long-outstanding  but  quickly-sub- 
dued uncle — not  to  speak  of  the  good 
curate  and  his  sailor  boy,  nor  of  the 
pleasant  background  of  shops  and 
servitors — old  rich  counters,  where 
eyeiything  is  of  the  roost  superlafivo 
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quality,  with  the  neat  old  ladles,  ana 
pretty  Susans  and  Patties,  presiding 
over  the  same.  The  Patties  and  the 
Susans  are  more  familiar  creatures 
than  a  rare  Constance  Lisle  or  Julia 
Elphicstone,  and  the  humbler  beauty 
carries  Iho  day — perhaps  because  the 
grander  order  of  existence  does  not 
permit  such  kindly  elaboration  as  be- 
comes the  low-lying  grounds  so  well. 

But  the  human  nature  in  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  sphere  seems  to  the  full  as 
lavish  in  beauty  as  is  the  floral  under- 
growth which  clothes  all  her  banks 
and  braes.  Beauty  is  a  rare  gift  in 
our  apprehension,  unfrequently  seen 
— and  where  it  is  seen,  unvoluntaril^ 
distinguished,  and  set  upon  its  emi- 
nence. Common  as  good  looks  may 
be,  and  not  uncommon  as  are  pretty 
faces,  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  universal 
glow  of  loveliness  which  falls  over  all 
the  feminine  creations  (barring  the 
Mrs.  Tomkinses)  of  JV^iss  Mitford's 
fancy.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  our 
^nial  author  for  making  all  these 
simplo  beauties  good,  and  turning  to 
us  the  sunny  side  of  all  their  homely 
ways;  but  so  full  a  sweetness  wants 
a  little  break  of  discord — at  least  a 
plain  face  here  and  there  to  relieve 
the  bright  ones;  a  little  shadow,  to 
let  us  see  the  sunshine,  and  make  it 
something  more  than  an  undistin- 
guished breadth  of  light 

After  the  publication  of  Belfcrd 
Regis  .V9e  lose  sight  of  Miss  Mitford 
for  many  years,  during  which  time, 
save  for  contributions  for  Annuals  and 
other  pretty  periodicals,  she  seems 
to  have  made  no  advance  in  author- 
ship; and  after  this  long  interval, 
during  which  she  has  crown  into  the 
bright^yed  old  lady  of  me  frontispiece 
portrait,  the  "  Reminiscence  of  a  Lite- 
Vary  Life"  once  more  awake  tbepublic 
with  Miss  MitfordT  name.  To  tell 
the  truth,  the  title  is  a  very  delusive 
one,  and  considerably  calculated  to 
raise  fruitless  expectations.  All  the 
world  owns  to  a  little  curiosity  con- 
cerning literary  notables.  If  an  author 
addresses  not  the  strange  population 
who  speak  his  language,  but  the  un- 
known friends  whom  nis  works  will 
discover  among  them,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  these  unknown  frienda 
fo&d  a  centre  and  point  of  kindly  light 
in  him,  with  which  they  would  fain 
be  more  closely  connected;  and  the 


man  or  the  woman  who  expresses  for 
us  thoughts  which  we  recognise  at 
once  as  long  entertained  but  unex- 
pressed, and  represents  for  us  those 
true  moods  and  states  of  mind  which 
we  can  feel,  but    cannot    represent, 
weaves  a  warm  link  between  us,  as 
of  those  who  have  looked  into  each 
other,  heart  to  heart;  and  we  are  glad 
to  know  what  means  our  friend  had 
of  knowing  us  and  our  life  so  well, 
and  how  it  came  about  that  he  found 
our  trials  out,  so  far  away  and  obscure 
as  we  are  to  him.    So  many  a  wearied 
reader  brightened  up  at  the  sound  of 
Miss  Mitford*8  reminiscences,   and  a 
whole  circle  of  famous  people,   her 
gentle  self  the  centre  of  all  just  about 
to  descend  in  bodily  presence  into  the 
midst  of  us,  awoke  ready  interest  and 
an  eager  audience.    But  though  there 
is  very  much  in  these  volumes  to  r^ 
mind  us  of  the  delight  of  our  first 
acquaintance  with  the  author  of  Our 
ViUage,  and  many  sunny  bits  of  auto- 
biography and  pleasant  recollections, 
yet  the  reminiscences  are  so  much  more 
those  of  a  reader  than  an  author,  that 
curiosity  is  foiled  and  expectation  dis- 
appointed.   Those   venr  glimpses  of 
Dr.   Mitford*s    succession    of   pretty 
houses,  and  his  daughter's  pleasant 
education,  and  happy  girl-companions 
and  fond  friends,  are  so  tempting,  that 
one  longs  for  more,  and  rather  grudges 
at  the  long  extracts,  however  nne  thej 
may  be  in  themselves,  which  might 
be  got  elsewhere,  whereas  nowhere 
else  is  it  possible  to  find  Miss  Mitford^ 
her  friends,  and  her  home.  ^  Memorials 
of  much  reading"  is  a  title  which  would 
better  express  the  character  of  these 
volumes,  which  nevertheless  are  fasci- 
nating volumes,  well  worth  a  place  in 
any    library.     Chronology   does   not 
much  trouble  our  kind  critic,  and  she 
does  not  fear  to  skip  in  the  length  of 
a  page  from  Loncfellow  to  Cowley, 
and  to  place  Davis  and  Banim,  the 
Irishmen  of  to-day,  before  old  Her- 
rick  and  Withers.    Nor  are  her  own 
personal  descriptions   more  correctly 
classified,  since  the  little  giri  of  three 
comes  a  good  way  later  in  the  story 
than  the  old  hidy  of  sixty ;  and  we  are 
puzzled  to  hear  a  pretty  little  tale  of 
school  and  childish  generosities,  after 
we  have  been  present  at  the  losiog  of 
that  ancient  aristocratio  fold-heMod 
cane  which  once  sustained  a  duchess, 
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and  is  now  the  favoured  companion  of 
Miss  Mitford*8  walks.  The  pleasant 
framework  of  personal  narrative  in 
which  these  litemry  gleanings  are  en- 
closed, consists  of  a  series  of  sketches, 
unconnected,  except  as  belonging  to 
one  indivuiual  lifefand^in  geneml,  sug- 
gested by  the  following  extract,  be  it 
of  prose  or  verse — the  circumstances 
under  which  Miss  Mitford  first  read  it, 
or  the  associations  which  it  brings  to 
her  memory.  The  rule  fails  in  some 
eases,  as  we  confess  we  cannot  see  by 
what  reason  the  name  Samuel  Johnson 
holds  a  place  at  the  head  of  one  chap^ 
ter,  which,  much  more  agreeable  than 
that  ursine  potentate  of  literature,  re- 
cords &  child's  first  journey  to  London, 
and  all  its  maze  of  delists.  A  plea- 
santer  plan  could  not  be  than  this  per- 
sonalising of  one's  reading.  What 
atrange  and  laughable  contrasts  would 
a  few  specimens,  by  different  hands, 
p;ive  of  the  individuality  of  mind  and 
mfinite  diversity  of  circumstances! 
Here  is  a  pattern  for  school  girls,  being 
the  first  introduction  of  Mary  Russel 
Mitford,  pupil  in  a  suburban  ^  young 
ladies'  establishment,"  to  the  dramatic 
literature  of  which  she  professes  her- 
self so  warm  a  lover  still.  The  young 
lady,  rejected  by  sundry  professors  of 
the  piano,  as  hopelessly  deficient  in 
'^eor,  taste,  and  applkation,"  is  sen- 
tenced, much  against  her  will,  to  be- 
come an  accomplished  performer  on  the 
harp: — 

"It  so  happened  that  our  school-house 
(the  some,  by  the  way,  in  which  poor 
Mise  LandoD  passed  th«  crr^ater  part  of 
her  lifeX  forming  one  angle  of  on  irregu- 
lar octoflon  place,  was  so  built  that  Uie 
principiu  reception-room  was  conoeeted 
with  the  entrance-hall  by  a  long  passage 
and  two  double  doors.  This  room,  fitted 
up  with  nicely-bound  boolean  contained, 
amongst  other  musical  instrumeotsi  the 
harp  upon  which  I  was  sent  to  practise 
eveiy  morning — sent  alone,  most  com- 
fortably out  ofsight  and  hearing  of  every 
individual  in  the  house,  the  oidy  means 
of  approach  beine  through  two  resound- 
ing green  baize  doors,  swinging  to  with 
a  heavy  bang  the  moment  they  were  let 

go ;  so  that  as  the  change  from  piano  to 
arp^  and  from  the  impulsive  Herr  Schu- 
bert to  the  prim  demure  little  Miss  Essex, 
my  new  music  mistress^  had  by  no  means 
worked  the  miracle  of  producing  in  me 
any  love  of  that  detestable  art,  I  very 
shortly  betook  myself  to  the  book- 
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shelves,  and,  seeing  a  row  of  octavo 
volumes,  lettered  TlUdtre  dt  VbUaim,  I 
selected  one  of  them,  and  had  deposited 
it  in  front  of  the  music-stand,  and 
perched  myself  upon  the  stool  to  read  i|^ 
in  lees  time  than  an  ordinary  pupil 
would  have  consumed  in  getting  through 
the  first  bars  of  Ar  Hyd  y  No9. 

''Hie  play  upon  which  I  opened  was 
Zahre.  Zaire  is  not  Richard  the  Thirds 
any  more  than  M  de  Voltaire  is  Shake- 
speare; nevertheless^  the  play  has  its 
meritSb  There  is  a  certain  romance  in  the 
situation,  an  interest  in  the  story,  a  mix- 
ture of  Christian  piety  and  Oriental  fer- 
vour which  strikes  the  imagination.  So 
I  ^t  through  ZtOre;  and  when  I  had 
finished  Z<dre,  I  proceeded  to  otlier  plays 
— CBdipe,  Merope,  AUire,  Mahomet — 
plavs  well  worth  reading,  but  not  so  ab- 
sorbing as  to  prevent  my  givine  due  at- 
tention to  the  warning  doors,  and  putting 
the  book  in  itsplace,  and  striking  the 
chords  of  Ar  Hyd  y  Noe  as  often  tA  I 
heard  a  step  approaching;  or  gathering 
up  niyself  asa  my  music,  and  walking 
quietiy  bock  to  the  schoolroom  as  soon 
as  the  hour  for  practice  had  expired. 

'*But  when  tne  dramas  of  Voltaire 
were  exhausted,  and  I  had  recourse  to 
some  neighbouring  volumei^  the  state  ol 
matters  changed  at  once.  These  new  vo- 
lumes contained  the  comedies  of  Mulidre^ 
and;  once  plunged  into  the  gay  realities 
of  his  delightful  world,  all  the  miMries 
of  thisfflobe  of  ours — harp,  music-books^ 

SracUsmgs,  and  lessons— were  forgotten ; 
lies  Essex  melted  into  thin  air ;  ^r  Hyd 
y  Noe  became  a  nonentity.  I  never  recol- 
lected there  was  such  a  thing  as  time ;  I 
never  heard  the  warning  doors;  the  only 
tribulations  that  troubled  me  were  the 
tribulations  of  Soanarelle  ;  the  only  les- 
sons I  thought  soout,  the  lemons  of  the 
BattrgeoU  OefdUhomme,  So  I  was  caught 
— cauffht  in  the  very  act  of  lauffhing  till 
I  criedover  the  apostrophes  of  the  angry 
father  to  the  galley,  in  which  he  is  told 
his  son  has  been  taken  captive.  '  Que 
diable  alloit-il  faire  dans  cette  galdre." 
The  apostrophe  comes  true  with  regard 
to  somebody  iu  a  scrape  during  every  mo- 
ment of  every  day,  and  was  never  mors 
applicable  than  to  myself  at  that  instant 
**  Luckily,  however,  the  person  who 
discovered  mv  delinquency  was  one  of 
my  chief  spouerB^  the  husband  of  our 
good  schoolmistress,  himself  a  French- 
man, an  adorer  of  the  great  dramatist 
of  France^  and  no  worshipper  of  musia 
He  wss  also  a  very  clever  roan,  with  a 
strong  and  just  conviction  that  no  pro- 
ficiency in  any  art  could  be  gained  with- 
out natural  qualifications  |and  sincere 
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good-wilL  Accordingly,  when  wc  conld 
qMak  for  laughing,  what  he  did  eaj 
Bounded  far  more  like  a  compliment  upon 
my  relish  for  the  comic  drama  than  a 
reouke.  I  suppose  that  he  spoke  to  the 
aame  effect  to  my  fi&ther.  At  all  events, 
the  issue  of  the  anair  was  the  dismissal  of 
the  poor  little  harp-mistress,  and  a  pre- 
sent of  a  cheap  edition  of  Molidre  for  my 
own  reading.  I  have  got  the  set  still — 
twelve  little  foreign-looking  books,  un- 
bound, but  covered  with  a  gay-looking 
pink  paper,  mottled  with  red,  like  cer- 
tain carnations." 

This  dear  papal  How  few  school- 
girlB  are  fated  to  a  swav  so  indulgent 
— 4uid  how  very  few  could  repay  it  half 
ao  well. 

A  brief  but  a  very  clear  record  of 
fSiftiily  misfortunes  —  rather  of  this 
Und,  handsome,  dashing  papa's  mani- 
fold imprudences — of  the  failures  that 
aHended  him  in  very  consequence  of  all 
the  gifts  which  ought  to  have  brought 
success,  and  of  the  quick  and  marvel- 
lous meltinff  of  one  fortune  after  ano- 
ther— ^together  with  the  story  of  the 
lottery-ticket,  which  brought  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  left  a  Wedgwood 
dinner-service  sole  trophy  of  the  mira- 
cttlous  chance— comes  in  an  episode  of 
•purely  personal  interest;  and  then 
poets  of  all  sizes  and  stations,  from  the 
peasant  Clare  to  those  polished  people, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  audi- 
ence enough  in  their  own  circles,  and 
do  not,  we  suppose,  feel  much  want  of 
the  public,  which  has  no  extraordinary 
interest  in  them,  crowd  upon  Miss  Mit- 
ford*s  pages.  Some  pleasant  corres- 
pondences, too ;  iHts  of  poetical  auto- 
oiograi^y,  and  one  strange  trial,  with 
much  description  of  places  identified 
with,  and  belonging  to,  the  tribe  of  let- 
tered and  legendary  folk,  fill  up  the 
volumes.  Then  there  are  glimpses  of 
the  house  where,  without  the  dear 
father  of  other  and  more  struggling 
days  —  solitary,  except  for  the  uttle 
maid  and  faithful  man  who  are  her  at- 
tendants— ^but  still  in  a  very  bright  and 
cheerful  atmosphere,  followed  by  the 
honour  and  the  love  which  her  long  life 
has.  won,  and  rich  in  many  friends — ^the 
lonely  fresh-hearted  old  lady  lives 
among  the  rural  influences  she  loves. 
Sad  to  think  that,  «nce  then,  harsher 
attendants,  pain  and  sickness,  have 
come  into  her  quiet  rooms ;  but  without 
a  word  of  such  unwelcome  visitants 
closes  the  book  of  two  years  ago — the 


cabinet  of  recollections— ^f  cberiahed 
verses  and  treasured  memories,  BtiTui|^ 
upon  the  thread  of  her  life. 

Something  like  a  leave-taking,  a  final 
salutation,  and  farewell,  are  these  gmee- 
ful  volumes,  so  that  it  is  no  small  snr- 
prise  to  find  an  entirely  new  produc- 
tion from  the  pen  which  has  laboured 
so  long.  The  history  of  the  present 
book,  and  its  appearance,  seems  to  be 
this:  Miss  Mitford,  not  much  given  to 
long  stories  in  her  own  person,  has  had 
in  her  mind  and  imagination,  for  mors 
years  than  are  to  be  reckoned,  the  genn 
of  a  tale,  we  believe  in  a  eonaiderabl« 
degree  founded  upon  fact — a  tale  no- 
hinted  at  in  any  other  of  her  worka, 
very  likely  from  the  cherished  idea  of 
producing  it  some  day  in  full  and  per- 
fect form.  This  beloved  plan  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  shared  the 
fate  of  many  another  fancy,  and  gone 
with  her  untold  to  her  grave  —  far 
may  that  final  resting-place  be  from 
the  mistress  of  Swallowfield!  —  bat 
for  the  remonstrance  of  a  bold  friend, 
who  little  given  to  dallying  in  his 
own  affiiirs,  seized  upon  the  coy 
imagination,  and  oi^ed  it  into  being: 
We  have  already  given,  in  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  own  woros,  an  account  of  the 
state  of  phy«cal  helplessness  in  which 
this  tale  was  written,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  stir  of  a  return  to  her 
old  world  of  busy  labour,  and  all  the 
little  commotion  of  publication,  may 
do  the  invalid  good,  and  that  it 
may  please  her  in  her  retirement  to 
know  how  many  people,  in  how 
many  spheres  and  places,  have  had 
pleasant  readings  of  old,  and  dear 
associations,  re<»lled  to  them  by  the 
very  name  and  announcement  of  ano- 
ther tale  of  hers. 

The  story  of  Atherton  is  more  dis- 
tinctly a  story  than  Miss  Mitford's 
sketches  generally  are.  There  is 
the  strange  and  sudden  enrichment 
of  a  sweet  littie  country  beauty — 
there  is  a  proposed  match  "  for 
money,''  in  which  the  fortune- 
hunter,  strange  to  the  temper  of  his 
kind,  is  as  unselfish  and  unmercenaiy 
as  the  most  devoted  lover  could  be- 
there  is  a  CTeat  house  and  family 
falling  to  decay  and  ruin,  whi<m 
nothing  but  this  money  can  redeem — 
and  there  is  an  equal  fortune,  the 
other  half  of  a  dead  miser's  collect- 
ings, for  which  it  is   impossible  to 
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find  the  rightful  heir;— lost  of  all, 
there  is  a  governess,  a  **  perfect 
woman,  nobly  planned,'*  self-denied, 
refined,  and   delicate   as    ever   poor 

fentlewoman  was;  and  this  pensive 
ut  by  no  means  pining  Honor 
Olive  has  been  in  former  times 
deeply  beloved  by  Major  Delancy, 
the  heiress's  compelled  suitor,  and 
has  rejected  him,  reason  unknown. 
Lord  Delancy,  the  Major's  stately 
but  tender  father,  is  persecuted  by 
a  visionary  villain  of  his  own  near 
kindred,  who  holds  over  all  his 
estates  and  lands  the  infallible  power 
of  mortgagee,  and  who  makes  only 
one  brief  personal  appearance,  re- 
maining quite  as  illegible  and  indis- 
tinct a  personage  after  it  as  before. 
Eaty,  the  little  heiress,  a  rosebud  of 
sixteen,  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  peculiar 
and  delightful  rural  heroines,  though 
she  does  not  seem  much  displeased 
either  to  be  wooed  or  married  till 
the  very  last  moment,  is  as  good- 
humouredly  indifferent  to  Major  D^ 
lancy — ^whom,  nevertheless,  she  likes 
better  than  any  man  she  knows, 
except  his  father — as  heart  could 
desire;  and  we  are  a  little  puzzled 
at  first  to  know  whether  anybody 
b  in  love  at  all — ^if  Honor  rejected 
out  of  pure  inclination,  or  if  the 
Major  has  not  learned  indifference 
to  his  first  love.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Major  proposes,  and  Katy  ac- 
cepts, to  the  much  satisfaction  of 
various  plotters  concerned,  and  every- 
thing goes  on  very  quietly  till  the 
marriage-day.  The  movmg  spring 
of  the  book — the  Uwyer,  Stephen 
Langhton,  who  is  everyoody's  fnend, 
— ^has  given  singular  orders  to  leave 
the  'names  blank,  till  his  arrival, 
in  the  settlements.  This  same  day 
is  the  last  on  whkh  the  mortgage 
^  can  be  redeemed,  and  the  univer«d 
^  climax  of  fate  to  bride  and  bride- 
ffrooYn,  father  and  son.  The  lawyer 
IS  late  of  arriving,  little  Katy  begins 
to  experience  the  reality  of  being 
married  and  leaving  home,  and  finds 
it  by  no  means  so  easy  a  business 
as  she  expected.  So,  as  she  gets 
time  to  watch  the  looks  of  her  bride- 
groom and  her  governess,  a  glorious 
Uiought  strikes  upon  Katy — self- 
emancipation  and  general  comfort — 
and  when  the  lawyer  arrives  at 
last^     the    bride     sprmga    into    his 


friendly  arms,  hegm^  of  faim  to 
endow  Honor  forthvrith  with  half 
her  fortune,  to  leave  her  at  home, 
and  let  her  friend  be  mairied  in  her 
stead.  Mr.  LanghUm  does  not  con- 
sent to  this;  but  he,  too,  had  hbi 
motives  in  leaving  the  names  blank 
in  the  marriage-settlement;  and  our 
readers  must  ascertain  for  themselves 

Sr  what  fairy  chance  it  is  that 
onor  Clive  can  be  nuide  the  bride 
instead  of  Katy  Warner  by  an  in- 
stant substitution,  and  Atherton  Hall 
be,  nevertheless,  redeemed  and  es- 
tablished to  the  falling  house  of  !)»• 
lancv,  and  everything  go  well. 

We  must  pause  for  a  moment's 
remonstrance.  No  masculine  hand 
has  made  such  encroachments  on 
one  of  the  rights  of  woman — that 
most  primitive  and  inalienable  right 
which  entitles  her  to  be  **  wooed, 
and,  not  unsought,  be  won,"  as  the 
female  writers  of  this  generation* 
If  the  right  of  asking  be  in  some 
sense  a  mark  of  superiority,  consider, 
gentle  ladies,  the  power  of  rejection 
IS  no  contemptible  might  As  for 
chobe,  good  lack!  do  you  think 
these  poor  gentlemen  have  a  shadow 
of  freedom  in  this  all-important  af- 
fair more  than  yourselves  1  Not  so. 
Yonder  noble  hero  vowed  his  heart 
to  an  ideal  lady  of  romance — ^he  has 
got  the  dumpiest  good  woman  who 
ever  made  a  shirt  or  a  pudding ;  and 
that  brave  fellow,  whose  iniagmary 
love  was  to  be  the  very  dove  of 
doves— he  plays  but  a  small  fiddle 
now  at  home.  Chance  and  fate,  those 
heathenish  deities,  seem  to  hold  their 
last  stronffhold  m  this  affair  of  mai:- 
riaffe,  ana  the  passive  side  of  the 
enchanted  line  has  to  the  full  as 
good  a  chance  as  the  active,  not  to 
speak  of  such  inferior  matters  as  na^ 
tural  fitness  and  original  intent.  The 
last  person  whom  we  could  have 
fancied  likely  to  aim  a  blow,  ever  so 
lightly,  at  this  fundamental  privilege 
of  womankind,  was  Miss  Mitfora; 
^et  even  Miss  Mitford  proves  herself 
mfected  by  the  prevailing  sin  of 
modem  female  authorship.  Why  did 
Honor  Clive  put  up  with  that  olank 
in  the  settlements? — why  be  content 
with  orange  blossoms,  whose  original 
destination  was  for  another  head  than 
hers? — and  why  take  so  little  asking 
before  she  relented?    Fie  on  Honor^ 
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little  Katv  henelf  would  hAve  done 
better,  with  nothing  bat  ineUoct  to 
guide  her,  though  she  waa  still  less 
A  woman  than  a  child. 

Leaving  our  solitary  fiialt-finding; 
who  would  not  have  a  friend  at 
Atherton  great  farm?— who  would 
not  fly  on  swiftest  wings  of  express 
at  the  slightest  breath  of  invitation 
from  such  a  land  of  plenty! — ^who 
would  not  fast  all  day  of  set  purpose 
to  do  justice  to  that  groanioff  tea- 
table,  with  all  its  dainties,  whereat 
the  critical  mouth  waters  from  mere 
hearinff?  The  house  b  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  Warner,  grandmother 
of  t^  heiress,  a  *" gentleman"  farmer, 
iiod  bom  gentlewoman^>undigoified, 
dt  is  true,  by  the  actual  accident  of 
geed  descent,  but  a  lady  by  right  of 
all  the  natural  grace  and  simplicity 
nfuch  belongs  to  the  name;  and  by 
her  daughter-in-law,  and  contrast,  a 
bnsUinflr  country  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Bell,  Katy's  mother,  a  widow  for  the 
aeeond  time.  Very  bright,  and  true, 
wd  neal  as  are  these  personages,  thev 
seareely  equal  their  locality.  Look 
at  this  sketch,  exterior  and  mterior, 
of  the  great  fann  of  Atherton : — 

'"There  were  few  houses  which  were 
BiOM  completely  the  outward  show  of 
eomfort  and  prosperity  than  the  Great 
Farm  at  Atherton.  It  was  a  large  square 
substantial  building,  with  fine  fruit-trees 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  walls^  and 
jessamine,  honeysucxle,  and  China  roses 
elusteringi  round  the  windows.  The  green 
court,  which  divided  the  house  from  the 
road,  was  gay  during  nine  months  of  the 
year  with  flowers  and  flowering  trees ; 
and  boasted  still  some  lingering  spikes 
of  hollyhock,  a  stray  blossom  of  clove  and 
scarlet  geranium,  and  branches  of  that 
most  fragrant  of  roses  which  is  called  '  of 
the  four  seasons.'  The  mignonette,  too, 
and  the  violet,  still  mingled  their  deli- 
cious odours.  People  who  sincerely  love 
flowers  contrive  to  make  them  blow 
sooner  and  later  than  others.  We  see  this 
in  the  poorest  cottages,  and  here  was  no 
poverty  to  contend  with.  On  one  side  of 
the  court  was  that  most  affluent  of  all  ter- 
ritoriee^  an  iumiense  orchard — a  perfect 
grove  of  fruit  trees,  cherry,  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  walnut,  at  their  tallest  growth 
and  fullest  bearing.  Behind  was  a  large 
kitchen  garden,  and  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  orchard  a  magnificent  farm-yard, 
a  huge  and  indescribable  mixture  of 
Hohes  and  mud.    Behind    that  came 

ultiy-yard  and  rick-yard,  horse-pond 


and  dnok'^pond,  bams^  stables^  eari- 
houses,  cow-houses,  dovecotes  and  pig- 
sties, with  all  their  inhabitants,  bipod 
and  quadruped,  feathered  and  onfea- 
tiered,  of  every  denomination. 

"Everything  throve  in  this  female 
household,  from  the  flocks,  whose  num- 
bers were  counted  by  thousands,  down 
to  Katy's  bees. 

"The  parlour,  the  common  living- 
room  of  the  family,  was  smaller  than,  to 
judge  from  its  appearance,  any  room  in 
that  house  oufht  to  have  been,  chosen* 
perhaps,  on  that  account — ^people  who 
can  command  large  rooms  having  a  fro- 
quent  tendency  to  use  small  ones. 

"  It  was  a  sort  of  excrescence  on  ono 
side  of  the  dwelling,  a  kind  of  afler- 
thoueht^  with  a  sunny  bay-window  com- 
manding the  farmyard,  from  which  li 
was  only  parted  by  a  low  paling  and  a 
slip  of  tur(  and  giving  a  peep  at  the 
highroad. 

**  A  snug  and  cheerful  apartment;  af* 
ter  all,  was  that  little  parlour,  crowded 
with  furniture,  from  the  good  old  lady's 
high-backed  chair  to  the  low  stool  oa 
which  Katy,  whenever  that  mercurial  lit- 
tle person  aid  stay  five  minutes  in  a  plaee^ 
used  to  sit  at  her  grandmother*s  feet. 

*'  In  the  centre  was  a  small  Pembroke 
table  of  dark  mahogany,  somewhat  rick- 
ety ;  at  the  end  a  sideboard  of  the  same 
material,  the  drawers  groaninff  with 
stands  of  spirits  and  bottles  of  home- 
made wine,  the  top  covered  with  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  Mrs.  Wamer*s  large 
Bible,  surmounted  by  a  cookery  book;  oc- 
cupying one  comer,  whilst  Mrs.  Bell's 
enormous  work  baskets  and  work-bags 
over-filled  the  other ;  'a  beautiful  jar  of 
dried  grasses,  Katy's  property,  occupied 
the  middle.  Katy's  possessions^  indeed, 
might  be  traced  everywhere.  Her  lit- 
ter, livinff  and  dead,  cumbered  the  walls 
and  the  floor.  Birds,  •  kittens,  skipping- 
ropes,  bridles,  riding-whips,  and  battle- 
doree^  were  distributed  all  over  the 
room,  whilst  a  fat  spaniel  called  Flora 
lay  basking^  before  tne  fire. 

"  Two  tnangular  cupboards  occupied 
two  opposite  corners,  of  which  one  was 
so  crammed  with  closely-packed  glass  ' 
and  china  that  it  was  dangerous  for  any 
unaccustomed  finger  to  attempt  to  extn- 
cate  cup  or  saucer  from  the  pile ;  whilst 
the  other  was  filled  to  bursting  with 
articles  of  daily  call,  tea,  sugar,  lemons^ 
nutmegs,  and  gingerbread.  Fruit  at  all 
seasons,  and  ^ikes  of  many  denomina- 
tioos*  completed  the  array.  No  one 
could  enter  that  roomwithout  tasting  the 
light  seedcake— diet-bread  Mrs.  Warren 
called  it^-compounded  from  a  family  re- 
cipe a  hundrea  years  old ;  or  the  green 
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flooaeberry  wine,  famous  as  that  of  Mm 
rrimrose,  sparkling  and  efferyeseent  as 
ohampa^e.    It  was  the  very  temple  of 


'A  side-door  opened  into  a  hall, 
which,  perhaps,  might  lay  equal  claim  to 
that  title;  a  large  flagged  apartment^ 
with  a  wide  open  hearth  and  a  heavy 
oak  table,  on  which  business  of  eating 
and  drinking  was  goine  forward  all  day 
long.  The  materials,  it  is  tme,were  some- 
what different^  consisting  not  of  snch 
kickshaws  as  cake  and  wine,  bnt  of  solid 
beef  in  its  most  ponderous  form  of  round 
and  sirloin,  massive  bacon,  and  miehty 
ale.  All  the  comers  and  floers  of  the  wrm 
paid  a  visit  to  the  stone  ball,  and  it  may 
DO  suspected  that  they  occasionally 
made  an  errand  for  no  better  purpose. 

From  this  bright  scene  of  plenty,  to 
which  the  good  lawyer,  the  spectator- 
personage  of  the  story,  carries  tidings 
of  fortune,  'as  unlooked-for  as  they 
seem  to  be  Vunnecessai^,  we  go  at 
once  to  the  faded  magniticence  of  the 
Hall,  baronial  and  grand,  indeed,  but 
depressed  by  the  consciousness  of 
coming  ruin— and  so  onward  to  the 
incidents — ^if  incidents  they  can  be 
called— of  the  proper  tale.  Then 
there  is  a  Rectory,  with  its  learned, 
profound,  and  simple  master,  its  **e]e- 
ffant"  mistress,  and  a  glimpse  of  their 
family,  with  whom  neither  we  nor  the 
story  have  very  much  to  do.  Much 
less  di^rDified,  but  of  greater  import- 
ance, IS  a  certain  small  imp  <»]led 
Jacob  Stokes,  between  whom  and  the 
heiress  there  exists  a  true  '^twinship 
of  soul,"  and  who  is  Katy's  favourite 
footboy  and  attendant  in  all  dicum- 
Btances,  and  her  referee  in  every 
emergency.    Here  is  a  full  length : — 

"Jacob  Stokes,  a  true  country  boy, 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  in  which 
country  boys  delight  in  finery;  those 
days  were  yet  to  come.  At  present  his 
tendencies  lay  so  much  in  a  contrary 
direction  thatAaty,  whose  first  tliought 
had  been  to  procure  a  new  suit  for  Uiis 
devoted  follower,  found  the  new  suit 
want  renewal  so  often  that  she  had  been 
fain  to  coax  Mr.  Langhton  into  giving 
the  Atherton  tailer  a  permanent  and  un- 
limited order  for  Jacob's  appareL  Even 
this  magnificent  provision  sometimes 
failed.  Jacob's  tastes  were  semi-aquatic, 
BO  that  his  clothes  were  as  often  wet  as 
dry.  Jacob  was  a  climber,  and  spent  in 
the  air — that  is  to  say,  on  the  tree-tops 
after  squirrels  and  birds'  nests— much  of 
the  time  not  passed  in  the  water,  so  that 


lus  jaeket  and  trousflrs  were  muA 
oftener  torn  than  whole. 

^'On  this  unlucky  day  both  misfor- 
tunes had  befallen  the  young  centleman. 
He  had  torn  his  everyday  jacket  and 
trousers  in  the  most  unseemly  manner 
the  night  before,  in  an  encounter  with  a 
jaggea  branch  in  his  descent  from  a  fii^ 
tree;  which  tree  he  had  mounted  to 
secure  apairof  ring^-doves.  int^ded  asa 
present  ior  Miss  Honor,  having  preferred 
the  total  ruin  of  his  raiment,  and  some 
damage  to  his  skin,  to  the  possible  loss 
of  the  birds.  Whilst  on  this  very  moxib- 
ing  an  awkward  ducking  from  a  boat 
on  the  Mere  had  soaked  his  Sunday  gar- 
ments through  and  through. 

"Poor  Jacob  was  an  orphan,  so  that 
there  were  no  kind  female  mends  to  sew 
up  his  rents  or  to  dry  his  wettings.  In-, 
deed,  Mrs.  Bell,  who  used  to  declare  that 
even  Katy's  fortune  could  never  stand 
Jacob's  waste,  was  one  day  heard  to  ad- 
mit, in  a  fit  of  relenting, '  that  to  be  sure 
the  child  had  never  known  the  comfort 
of  a  mother  to  scold  him.'  So  he  put  on 
such  rags  as  did  not  offend  against  de- 
cency— ^probably  the  pre-legacy  suit; 
and  being  rather  ashamed  to  present 
himself  at  the  Hall  stables— where,  being 
a  great  favourite  with  masters  and  men, 
he  was  usually  mounted  on  sueb  occa- 
sions—he  made  his  appearance  on  his 
own  old  donkey,  and  nappening  to  fall 
in  with  his  unfriend,  Mrs.  Bell,  got  sent 
off  so  peremptorily,  that  when  inquired 
after  by  his  young  mistress,  neither  he 
nor  Marigold  could  be  found." 

We  may  add  that  Jacob  turns  up 
at  the  very  crime  of  an  accident  when 
his  young  mistress  wants  him  most; 
and  that  Jacob,  a  mortal  Puck  of 
good  fortune  and  ffood  humour,  la 
always  "handy,"  and  good  at  need, 
appearing  by  intuition  at  the  most 
necessary  moment,  and  in  the  moat 
necessary  place,  all  through  the  tale. 

Such  is  Atherton^  Miss  Mitford^a 
longest  tale— «  picture  drawn  from 
memory  of  the  woodland  scenes  aad 
daylight  pleasures  which  the  writer 
is  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  in  person- 
yet  a  picture  as  fresh  and  true  as  if 
every  leaf  and  lily-bell  and  sunbeam 
were  copied  from  the  direct  and  pie- 
sent  inspiration  of  this  sweet  spring. 

The  additional  volumes  conjoined 
with  this,  to  make  the  magical  three 
of  publishing  custom,  consist  of  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories,  varying  as 
widely  in  scene  and  period  as  in  modes 
and  tmiea  of  prior  publkation — among 
them  some  Highland  tales,  only  too 
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Ully  and  heatliMy,  too  redandant  in 
tartans  and  Scotticisms  to  be  true— a 
common  error  with  English  mannfac- 
tnres  of  Scottish  narrative.  The  f^'p^P 
altogether  was  scarcely  of  safficient 
importance  to  warrant  a  second  pub- 
lication, and  will  not  increase— few 
such  collections  do—their  author's 
fame. 

A  kindly  farewell  to  one  of  Eng- 
land's sweetest  landscape-painters, 
one  of  nature's  most  genial  story- 
tellers! ni-nature  itself  cannot  de- 
tract from  ^e  bri^t  and  pleasant 
leputation  which  follows  her  to  her 
retirement,  whither,  we  are  sure,  the 
sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  thou- 
sands of  unknown  friends  go  with  her, 
Plaudits  or  noisy  approbation  were 
out  of  place,  and  discordant,]  both  to 
her  labours  and  herself;  the  warmer  re- 
turn of  personal  gratefulness  and  affec- 
tionate admiration  has  long  been  her 
own ;  and  the  dearer  satisraction  still 
must  remain  to  Miss  Mitford  of  hav- 
ing written  nothing  in  all  her  connec- 
tion with  literature  which  the  strictest 
censor  could  wish  unwritten  now.. 
Her  readers  have  not  learned  a  single 
guile  from  her  unaffected  pages,  nor 
turned  revolting  from  a  misrepresented 
truth;  the  secrets  of  human  nature, 
which  she  has  laboured  to  reveal,  have 
not  been  the  dark  and  dreary  motives 


of  selfishness,  but  those  meltings  oC 
nobler  generosity  which  make  poor 
men  great,  those  impulses  of  self-for- 
getting which  are  the  heroism  oC 
common  life.  No  system  of  belief, 
and  no  class  of  men,  has  met  injustieo 
from  her  gentle  hands.  "Pure  wo- 
manly" are  all  her  judgments  and 
strictures;  and  leaving  the  modem 
social  ills  and  domestic  traitors  to 
those  that  know  them  better,  her  art 
of  love  deals  with  the  household  an- 
gels, the  open-eyed  and  candid  chari^ 
which  rejoices  not  in  iniquity,  ana 
that  brave  trust  and  confidence  which 
fears  no  evil.  Digging  under  tbe 
homely  soil  for  gold  and  jewelfl,  or, 
humbler  Quest,  for  the  coming  graas- 
blades  and  youn^  buds  of  flowers,  is 
a  loftier  occupation  than  that  other 
husbandry  which  lays  the  clod  aside 
to  show  the  convolutions  of  the  hid- 
den worm;  and  remembering  how 
often  her  search  has  found  a  vein  of 
sweeter  life  in  the  ungracious  seeming 
of  nature — ^how  often  her  hand  has 
rescued  from  superficial  contempt  an 
unconscious  gleam  ot  worth  or  human 
nobleness,  wo  leave  Mary  Russel  Mit- 
ford in  the  quiet  of  her  old  age,  and 
in  the  fragrance  of  her  gentle  fame, 
with  good  wishes  which  none  will  re- 
fuse to  echo,  and  with  a  kindly  fare- 
well! 
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A   LBTTKB  FROM   MADRID. 


Madrio,  Sd  May,  18S4. 

Dear  Eboitt,— By  the  above  date 
you  will  perceive  that  I  have  shifted 
my  quarters  since  last  I  wrote  to  you. 
It  is  a  far  flight  from  the  Italian  fiou- 
ievard  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol — not  as 
regards  time,  or  distance,  for,  thanks 
to  the  Bordeaux  railway  and  the  fast 
mail4M>aches  thence  to  Madrid,  the 
few  hundred  miles  are  got  over  in  less 
than  a  hundred  hours,  including  ample 
pauses  for  provender,  althou^  none 
for  sleep.  The  actual  distance  be- 
tween the  two  places  must  be  esti- 
mated, not  by  leagues,  but  by  the  con- 
trast the^  present  Although  Ma- 
drid, its  mhabitants  and  government, 
diligently  copy  Paris,  the  imitation  is 
80  abominable,  and  the  progress  as 
jet  made  so  small,  that  it  takes  some 
time  for  a  new-come  traveller  to  dis- 
cover the  attempt  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  the  Spanbh  capital  to  visit  it  direct 
from  Paris.  It  is  like  suddenly  ex- 
changing, choice  Burgundy  or  fragrant 
claret  for  the  most  ordinary  Arganda 
wine  that  ever  flowed  out  of  the  un- 
savoury mouth  of  a  tarred  pigskin. 
The  majority  of   English  visitors  to 

Xin  come  to  Madrid  from  the  south, 
r  lingering  in  Andalusian  cities, 
and  to  this  mdual  breaking  in  must 
be  attributed  their  lenient  manner  of 
discoursing  of  the  shabby  little  capi- 
tal which  the  Spaniard,  m  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  sets  far  above  ever?  other 
group  of  houses  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
nce,  declaring  it  to  be  the  **only 
court"  worthy  of  the  name,  and  re- 
marking, that  where  Madrid  is  talked 
of  all  the  world  beside  is  mute.  For 
it  is  a  Spaniatd's  failing  to  take  his 
geese  for  swans,  and  to  assume  airs 
of  prodiffious  superiority  on  behalf  of 
himself,  bis  country,  and  his  towns ; — 
a  self-sufficiency  which  perhaps  con- 
tributes to  his  happiness,  but  certainly 
retards  his  improvement  Few  take 
the  trouble  to  combat  his  extrava- 
gant pretensions — as,  indeed,  it  is  not 
worth  while— and  so  he  continues 
in  his  delusion,  whkh  probably  no 
amount  of  proof  or  argument  would 
suffice  to  dispel.  He  possesses,  more- 
over, an  effectual  cuirass  against  all 
woonda    hia    national    vanity   might 


otherwise  receive  from  the  comments 
of  foreigrners.  He  has  made  up  hii 
mind,  and  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  none 
but  Spaniards  can  judge  themselves 
and  Spain.  He  has  affected  to  believe 
until  he  really  believes  that  he  him- 
self, and  all  things  pertaining  to  him, 
are  inscrutable  and  incomprehensible 
to  the  eyes  and  understandings  of 
aliens.  His  character,  his  laws,  his 
government,  his  customs^  his  revolu- 
tions, his  legislation,  and  his  amuse- 
ments, are  things  to  be  looked  at, 
wondered  at,  and,  if  we  please,  ad- 
mired, but  no  stranger  has  a  right  to 
criticise  or  to  imagine  that  he  compre- 
hends. Even  his  finances— certainly 
a  complicated  subject,  but  for  instruc- 
tion in  whose  mtricacies  a  large 
number  of  foreigners  have  paid  high 
enough — are  supposed  to  be  wholly 
beyond  the  ken  of  islanders  and  con- 
tinentals, and  only  to  be  understood 
by  the  nations  of  the  enigmatical  pen- 
insuU.  The  deariy-bought  lessons 
have  left  no  intelligence  l^hind  them ; 
if  curious  Britons  woukl  like  to  have 
more  at  the  same  price,  they  know 
where  to  apply  without  risk  of  re- 
fusal. But  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that,  however  often  they  might  repeat 
the  course,  the  result  would  ever  be  die 
same.  Their  judgment  of  the  things 
of  Spain  would  never  be  indorsed  as 
correct  by  the  natives.  It  wouki  be 
received  with  a  shrug  and  smile  of  in- 
dulgent compassion,  and  wouki  at 
best  be  set  down  as  ^  very  fair  for  a 
foreiCTer."  Foreigners,  however,  find 
it  difficult  to  subscribe  to  the  singular 
doctrine  by  which  they  are  assumed 
to  know  as  little  of  Spain's  real  con- 
dition, and  of  Spanish  character  and 
institutions,  as  of  tliat  celestial  empire 
which,  until  the  other  day,  has  existed 
in  a  sealed  envelope.  Audacious  in- 
dividuals have  been  found  who  have 
dared  to  flunk  that,  by  bringing  to 
the  task  common  sense  and  common 
eyesight,  they  might  form  an  estimate 
of  the  country  and  people  of  Spain 
sufficiently  accurate  to  be  written 
down  for  the  instruction  and  amuse^ 
ment  of  their  fellow^ountrymen,  and 
who,  by  carrying  out  this  presump- 
tuous design,  have  succeeded  (some  o^ 
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them,  at  least),  in  conveying  the  in- 
formatiiin,  and  giving  the  amusement 
they  intended,  and  (neariy  all)  in  ex- 
eiting  the  scorn  and  indignation  of 
Spanish  writers.  limiting  myself, 
for  the  present,  to  the  capital  of  the 
country  it  b  so  perQous  to  meddle 
with,  and  so  hard  to  understand,  I 
will  venture,  friend  Ebony,  to  give 
to  you,  within  the  compass  of  a  let- 
ter, some  of  the  impresuons  I  have 
formed  during  my  few  months'  so- 
ioum  in  this  sun-scorched,  wind- 
blown, sand-sttiTOunded  villa  y  corte 
of  Madrid. 

As  regards  the  town  itself,  for  Ma- 
drid, although  a  capital,  is  not  a  city, 
but  only  a  "  town  and  court" — ^  very 
noble,  loyal,  and  heroic"  are  some  of 
its  various  titles — ^I  shall  say  little, 
for  it  has  been  often  and  well  described, 
and  I  have  better  hopes  of  interesting 
you  by  talking  about  men  and  man- 
ners than  by  discoursing  of  brick, 
stone,  and  mortar,  of  churches,  pa- 
laces, and  monuments.  To  one  coming 
from  London  or  Paris,  Madrid  has  a 
paltry  appearance.  Of  small  size, 
there  is  little  besides  the  throng  and 
bustle  in  its  streets,  which  are  lively 
and  crowded,  its  magnificent  palace, 
and  a  few  other  fine  edifices,  to  remind 
the  stranger  that  he  is  in  a  capital. 
It  has  three  handsome  streets--^at 
of  Alcala,  extending  from  the  centre 
of  the  town  to  the  gate  of  the  same 
name,  that  of  Atocka,  also  of  great 
length  and  sufficient  width,  and  the 
Calle  Mayor.  The  others  are  chiefly 
narrow— as,  indeed,  is  desirable  in  a 
place  where,  for  three  months  of  the 
twelve,  the  heat  is  African — ^tortuous, 
and  composed  of  houses,  most  of  whk*h, 
although  lofly,  are  mean  in  their  ap- 
pearance. As  to  the  far-famed  Puer- 
ta  del  Sol,  where  gossips  congregate, 
and  whither,  on  first  arrival  in  Ma- 
drid, all  foreigners  run,  as  they  did 
in  Paris  to  the  Palais  Royal  in  the 
days  of  its  glory,  I  can  only  say,  al- 
though the  comparison  may  be  scouted 
as  a  libel,  that  it  reminded  me,  when 
I  first  saw  it,  of  that  classic  and 
Hibernian  spot  known  as  the  Seven 
Dials.  Some  of  the  buildings  that 
surround  it  are,  I  admit,  of  a  supe- 
rior description  to  those  in  the  Lon- 
don puerta  (which,  by-the-by,  is 
just  as  much  a  puerta  as  the  one  here, 
the  town-gate  that  gave  its  name  to 


the  spot  having  long  since  disappeAF- 
ed)i--Uhe  MtTiisterio  df  la  Gohernacian 
(Ministry  of  the  Interior)  is  a  Iarg« 
and  solid,  although  not  a  handsome 
structure,  serving  also  as  the  nuun 
guardhouse,  and  consequently  the 
place  against  which,  when  insurrec- 
tions occur,  the  insurgents'  first 
eflbrts  are  directed — and  five  out  ai 
the  nine  streets  that  there  debouch  an 
amongst  the  best  in  Madrid* — bat, 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  r»- 
semblaoce,  such  as  may  sometimes 
be  traced  between  cousins  several 
times  removed.  The  Puerta  del  Sol 
itself  is  an  open  space  where  several 
streets  meet ;  at  its  western  extremity 
it  dwindles  into  the  (Jalle  Mayor ;  at 
its  eastern  end  is  a  church,  the  venr 
shabby  one  of  Buen  Suoeso,  of  whiim 
before  you  get  this  letter,  there  will 
be  scarcely  one  stone  left  upon 
another,  it  being  in  process  of  polling 
down.  The  nresent  Spanish  govern- 
ment, with  M.  Sartoritts,  Count  of 
San  Luis  (who  a  few  years  ago  was 
an  underling  in  a  provincial  news- 
paper office),  at  its  head,  has  adopted, 
as  its  rule  of  conduct,  a  servile  and 
ludicrous  imitation  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  .It  ums  at  the  re- 
vival of  absolutism,  and  seeks,  whilst 
ripening  its  designs,  to  divert  and 
occupy  the  nation's  attention  by  a 
system  of  what  it  terms  material  im- 
provements. Accordingly,  various 
small  boons  have  been  granted ;  pass- 
ports have  been  dispensed  with,  since 
the  first  day  of  the  present  month, 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom;  and 
passengers'  luggage  is  allowed  to 
enter  towns  wiUiout  examination. 
Before  this  last  regulation  came  into 
lorce,  Spaniards  travelling  in  the 
heart  of  their  country  were  liable  to 
have  their  baggage  searched  at  any 
town  they  passed  through,  to  see  if 
it  contained  contraband  goods.  Other 
small  ameliorations  of  Uiis  kind,  and 
of  some  practical  utility,  have  been 
made,  but  the  great  display  of  minis- 
terial wisdom  and  enterprise  has  been 
in  the  capital.  M.  Sartorius  has 
learned  that  immense  bodies  of  work- 
men find  employment  in  beautifymff 
and  improving  raris;  he  has  heard 
speak  of  the  magnificent  Rue  ds 
Rivoli,  new  boulevards,  artificial 
rivers,  and  other  things  of  the  kuid, 
and  he  has  been  fired  with  a  noUe 
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emiilatioii — pretty  much  as  the  frog 
was  when  it  imitated  the  ox.  He 
has  heg^  knocking  down  in  every 
direction,  wklening  one  street,  cut- 
ting through  another,  connecting 
others— commencing,  in  short,  far 
more  alterations  than  he  will  remain 
in  office  to  see  executed.  But  his 
grand  scheme  is  the  enlargement  of 
3ie  Piierta  del  Sol,  in  which  he  has 
contrived  to  excite  the  Queen's  in- 
terest, and  by  which  he  has  particu- 
larly disgusted  the  corporation,  and, 
still  more  so,  the  shopkeepers  around 
the  plaza,  whose  houses  are  to  come 
down  in  order  that  the  contemplated 
improvements  may  be  effected,  and 
who  thus  find  themselves  despoiled  of 
their  lucrative  position  in  the  busiest 
thoroughfare  of  Madrid;  whilst  they 
feel  that  their  prospect  of  compensa- 
tion, from  this  poverty-stricken  and 
imscrupulous  government^  is  a  bird  in 
an  extremely  remote  bush.  Many 
TemoQstrances  were  made,  and  the 
corporation  (here  an  influential  body, 
to  which  belong  persons  of  high  rank 
and  position)  passed  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  scheme ;  but  the  im- 
perious San  Luis  snapped  his  fingers 
at  their  opposition,  got  a  royal  order 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans,  and 
continues  the  work  of  demolition. 
This  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  a 
mere  waste  of  property  and  money. 
The  so-called  improvements  are  de- 
sired by  no  one  class  or  body  of  per- 
sons; bat  there  is  a  rage  here  for 
modernising  and  Frenchifying.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  Puerta  del  Sol  is 
not  large  enough  for  the  traflSc  and 
assemblage  of  idlers  that  there 
daily  takes  place.  I  perceive,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  not  completed  the 
brief  sketch  I  proposed  giving  you 
of  its  aspect  The  form  of  the  square 
is  oblong  and  irregular.  In  front  of 
the  church,  now  crumbling  to  its 
foundation,  is  a  projecting  slab  of 
asphalt,  which  grsdually  narrows  as 
it  juts  out  into  the  plaza.  This  was 
a  great  resort  of  loungers  until  the 
dust  from  the  falling  church  drove 
them  from  it  The  remainder  of  the 
square  is  paved,  and  open  to  vehk^les. 
Tills,  however,  does  not,  nor  ever  did, 
in  the  least  incommode  the  idlers, 
speculators,  sellers  of  oranges,  ven- 
ders of  fresh  water,  and  peripatetw 
boot-cleaners,  who  make  up  the  habi- 


tual frequenters  of  the  place.  To  those 
must  be  added  what  may  be  termed 
the  floating  population  of  paissengers, 
— ^the  Puerta  del  Sol  being  a  sort  of 
focus  or  centre  through  which  every- 
body passes  to  go  anywhere,  as  may 
be  imagined  when  I  mention  that  ^t 
least  six  out  of  the  nine  streets  that 
open  -upon  it  are  the  most  frequented 
in  Madrid.  The  position  of  the  Ao- 
biiues  of  the  place,  of  those  persons 
who  pass  there  several  hours  of  eveiy 
day,  is  rep^ulated  in  great  measure 
by  the  position  of  the  sun.  As  soon 
as  the  rays  of  that  luminary  become 
too  powerful  to  be  braved  with  im- 
punity, which  is  the  case  in  Madrid 
in  March  or  even  earlier,  (the  Spanish 
proverb  says.  In  el  mes  de  FebrarOy 
busca  la  aomltra  el  perro,  in  February'a 
month  dogs  seek  the  shade,)  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Puerta  hourly  shift 
their  position  to  escape  them.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  has 
encroached  upon  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  territory,  they  may  be  seen  nen- 
ned  up  in  corners  like  sheep  in  a  ibid, 
the  line  of  shade  the  barrier.  Then  ia 
a  fine  time  for  the  water  sellers,  with 
their  monotonous  cry  of  Aguadero! 
quien  quiere  agua  J  their  jars  of  porous 
clay,  and  their  capacious  tumblers, 
kept  as  bright  as  the  crystal  element 
they  dispense  at  the  price  of  a  farthing 
a  glass.  Their  customers  are  nume- 
rous, for  the  thirst  of  Spaniards  appears 
unquenchable  and  everlasting;  and 
their  stomachs,  stimulated  by  garlic, 
red  popper,  and  other  boating  condi- 
ments, are  ever  disposed  for  a  douche. 
The  composition  of  the  throng  ia 
motley  enough.  For  a  great  part 
of  the  day,  mining  speculators  form 
a  considerable  portion  of  it — mining 
being  still  a  great  fashion  and  fteror 
in  Spain,  which  is  abundantly  rich  in 
mineralsH^ut  whose  mining  afiairs  are 
generally  awfully  badly  administered 
— half  negligence,  half  robbery,  as  not 
a  few  of  our  countrymen  have'found  to 
iht'ir  cost  Then  there  are  persona 
who  frequent  the  Puerta  merely  to 
hear  the  news  and  hawk  about  the 
gossip  of  the  hour,  others  who  make 
appointments  there,  and  others  again 
who  go  because  it  is  a  condition  of 
their  existence  to  stand,  for  half  the  day, 
draped  majestically  in  their  cloaks,  and 
twisting  miper  cigars  in  their  fingers ; 
and  the  Puerta  del  Sol  ia  as  good  * 
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place  to  do  this  aa  an  j  other  in  Madrid, 
and  lively  and  amnsing  to  boot  One 
also  sees  on  the  Puerto^  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  streets  leading  into  it, 
gentlemen  of  equivocal  aspect,  in 
shabby  brown  cloaks,  and  gatiio  (sqnat) ' 
hats,  low-crowned  velvet  hats,  with  a 
broad  brim  turned  up  all  around  until 
it  is  on  a  level  with  the  crown,  to- 
wards which  its  edge  is  curved.  This 
hat,  which  is  worn  more  or  less  in  all 
parts  of  Spam,  is  evidentlv  the  na- 
tional hat,  if  antiquity  and  general 
use  (amongst  the  lower  orders)  gives 
it  a  claim  to  that  title.  It  is  mani- 
festly a  reminiscence  of  the  Moor- 
ish turban,  of  which  in  form  it  is  as 
close  an  imitation  as  a  stiff  hat  can 
be.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the 
vocation  or  calling  of  the  gentlemen 
who,  thus  attired,  stand  in  groups  and 
singly  about  the  purlieus  of  the  Pu^ 
trta ;  but,  if  physiognomy  be  any  guide, 
they  are  better  mot  in  the  crowded 
street  than   on   the  lonely  mountain 

Kh.  Here  and  thore  pass  blind  men, 
rgin^,  vending  flying-sheets  of  news, 
or  seeking  to  pilot  themselves  (no  easy 
task)  through  the  tolerably  dense 
crowd.  Every  person  who  comes  to 
Madrid  is  struck  by  the  great  number 
of  blind  men  it  contains.  Whether  it 
be  curiosity  to  see  the  capital  that 
brings  them  here,  or  whether  they  be 
natives  of  the  town,  deprived  of  sight 
by  the  eternal  glare,  and  dust,  and 
want  of  shade,  which,  in  conjunction 
probably  with  the  rarified  air  of  Ma- 
drid (perched  as  it  is  on  a  lofty  plain, 
half  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea), 
breed  ophthalmia,  and  other  diseases  of 
the  eye,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The 
shops  in  Madrid  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, anything  but  handsome  or  spa- 
etoos  (although  some  in  the  Parisian 
style  have  lately  been  attempted),  and 
those  upon  the  Puerta  del  Sol  are  for 
the  most  part  extremely  shabby,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Carrera  San  Geronimo,  now  one 
of  the  best  streets,  but  formeriy  a 
eountry  road  leading  out  of  the  town 
to  the  church  of  the  same  name.  Here, 
upon  our  right  hand,  as  we  stand  with 
our  backs  to  the  unlucky  church  of 
Buen  Suceso,  avoiding  as  well  as  we 
can  the  clouds  of  lime-dust  that  rise 
from  its  falling  masses,  are  the  doors 
of  two  shabby  shops,  with  nothingdis- 
I^ayed  in  their  windows,  and  in  and 


oQfc  of  which  a  stream  of  hmimnity 
perpetoally  flows.    These  are  estoncot 
or  licensed  cigar-shops.    Tobaceo   is 
here  a  government  monopoly,  aa  in 
France,  and  of  course  the  cigara  are 
simply  execrable,  far  worse  than*  north 
of  the  Pyrenees,  where  one  finds  toler- 
able dgars,  drawing  pretty  freely,  and 
tasting  of  nothing  worse  than  the  beat 
brown    paper;    whereas     here     (the 
noxious  influence  of  a  Spanish  govern- 
ment'making  itself  everywhere  Mt), 
the  esUmcos  vend  things  composed  of 
some   incomprehensible  weed,   which 
you  can*  wring  out  like  a  damp  towel, 
-and  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  li^t 
without  the  aid  of  bellows.     Fortu- 
nately in  Spain,  the  smuggler  is  erer 
at  hand,  and  one  can  get  cigars 
where   than   under  government  an 
pices.    Still  there  is  an  immense 
sumption  of  the  deleterious  estaneo 
produced — ^the  Sixmiard  living  much 
like    a    woodcock,    by   suction    and 
smoke,  and  water  being  indispensable 
to  his  existence.    It  is  time,  however, 
to  get^ut  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol ;  bat 
before  doing  so   we  nuiy  just  atep 
across  the  road,  and   look  in  at  one 
more  shop,  or  rather  into  a  wide  door- 
way, with  a  closed  half  door,  behind 
which  are  to  be  seen  two  or  three  men 
and  a  wooden  tray,  whose  partitiona 
contain  grimy  cards,  whilst  in  front  of 
it,  encumbering  the  pavement,  are  a 
crowd  of  applicants,  and  kilors,  and 
sundry  beggars,  some  of  the  latter  ex- 
hibiting distorted  limbs,  and  other  on- 
pleasant  infirmities,  and  all  whininglj 
soliciting     alms    fh)m    the    persons 
who  w^k  away  from  the  door  with 
the  dingy  tickets  in  their  hands.    It 
is  the  mendicant*s  hope  that  the  anti- 
cipation of  pleasure  may  warm   the 
heart  to  charity.    On  the  wall,  hard 
by  the  shop,  is  a  large  placard,  at  foot 
of  which,  in  a  vignette  of  rudest  exe- 
cution, a  bull   of  ferocious  aspect  is 
seen  in  the  act  of  goring  a  horse,  whose 
rider  rolls  in  the  dust    We  must  not 
wonder  at  the  crowd,  nor  at  the -de- 
mand for  unclean  pasteboard,  nor  can 
we  thmk  that  the  hopes  of  yonder 

rr  wretch  with  a  shrivelled  ann  will 
disappointed.  The  **  noble  cava- 
liers" to  whom  he  appeals  in  that 
high  sounding  Castilian,  that  seems  to 
give  dignity  even  to  a  beggar's  whine, 
will-surely  not  refuse  the  much  coveted 
cuartos  whkh  are  solicited  of  them 
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*for  the  love  of  God  &nd  of  the  most 
blessed  Virgia."  This  is  the  (irapoeAo 
Je  hilktes — ^the  office  where  are  sold 
tickets  for  to-morrow's  bnll-fight. 

In  Madrid,  the  very  headquarters 
of  mass-going,  bell-ringing,  taper- 
burning  and  bigotry — where  it  took 
the  most  efforts  of  diplomacy,  and 
a  unanimous  ciy  of  indignation  from 
the  English  and  French  press,  to  ob- 
tain the  concession  of  a  few  square 
yards  of  ground  wherein  to  bury  Pro- 
testants in  a  somewhat  more  decent 
manner  than  in  the  stalls  of  a  stable, 
(the  place  of  their  interment  previ- 
ously)— ^I  need  hardly  tell  you  that 
Passiqi^week  is  observed  with  ex- 
treme  ngour.  The  women  and  the 
more  devout  of  the  men  pass  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  time  in  churches, 
and  &st  exceedingly ;  for  a  portion  of 
the  week  no  horses  or  vehicles  are 
suffered  to  appear  in  the  streets,  and 
soldiers  on  sentry,  and  on  all  duties, 
carry  thoir  arms  reversed  as  at  a  fune- 
ral. With  Saturday  night  this  rigor- 
ous  observance  ceases^  and  Easter 
Sunday  beholds  the  reopening  of  the 
theatres,  and  the  commencement  for 
the  season  of  the  Spaniard's  darlinff 
diversion,  the  bull-fights.  And  here  I 
should  be  perfectly  justified,  following 
the  example  of  most  visitors  to  Spain, 
who  commit  to  paper  their  experiences 
of  the  country,  either  for  the  printer 
or  for  their  friends'  entertainment,  in 
infficting  upon  you  a  full,  true,  and 

Srticular  account  of  a  corrida  de  toros, 
tailing  the  death  of  sundry  horses, 
the  feasts  of  picador  and  maiador,  and 
the  slaughter  of  each  one  of  the  eight 
bulls  usually  sacrificed  on  such  occa^ 
sions.  From  this  I  willingly  refrain, 
the  thing  bein^  really  not  worth  all 
the  paper  and  ink  that  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  it;  but  will  endeavour 
to  give  you  in  few  words  a  general 
idea  of  the  scene,  striking  enough  in 
some  of  its  particulars. 

From  the  Puerta  del  Sol  to  the  bull- 
ring,  the  road  is  straight  and  easy  to 
find.  The  street  of  Alcala,  beginning 
at  the  former,  ends  at  the  entrance  to 
the  latter.  The  Alcala  itself  is  a 
feature  in  Madrid,  and  deserves  a 
word  of  mention  by  the  way.  At  its 
lower  end,  where  it  quits  the  Puerta 
del  Sol,  and  ascends  one  of  the  small- 
est of  the  hillocks  upon  which  Madrid 
IS  built,  it  is  of  no  great  width.   Here- 


abouts there  is  much  traffic  of  dili- 
gences, mules,  and  other  means  of  con- 
vevance,  for  there  are  many  coach 
offices  in  the  Calle  de  Alcalla,  and  at 
a  short  distance  up  the  risQ^  we  come 
to  the  only  hotel — ^properly  so  to  be 
called — ^that  Madrid  possesses.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  the  town,  only  boar£ng 
and  lodging-houses,  and  inferior  /on- 
das  suited  to  the  lower  orders,  mule- 
teers, travellers  by  cart,  and  such  like. 
Spaniards  have  little  enterprise,  and 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  comfort,  as  it 
is  now  understood  in  most  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  it  needed  the 
intervention  of  foreigners  to  establish 
the  Fonda  Peninsular  (Peninsular 
Hotel),  which  is  kept  by  some  very 
obliging  Italians,  and  is  certainly  a 
great  convenience  here,  although  there 
is  scarcely  a  fourth-rate  town  in  Eng- 
land, or  a  third-rate  one  in  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  or  Belgium, 
where  a  better  appointed  inn  would 
not  be  found  than  this,  the  first,  best, 
and  only  one  in  the  capital  of  Spain. 
The  advantage  of  the  establishment  is, 
that  whereas,  before  it  was  opened, 
travellers  arriving  in  Madrid  had 
sometimes  to  apply  at  half-a-dozen 
boarding-houses''  nefore  finding  the 
accommodation  they  needed,  especial- 
ly if  they  were  a  party,  or  had  ladies 
with  them — ^they  have  now  only  to 
go  at  once  to  the  Peninsular,  ana  are 
Siere  pretty  sure  to  find  rooms,  snch 
as  they  are,  until  they  have  leisure  to 
seek  quarters  that  may  suit  them  bet- 
ter. The  Hotel  has  sufficient  origi- 
nality to  merit  description.  You  enter 
by  a  wide  archway,  not  unfrequontl^ 
nearly  blocked  up  by  a  couple  of  dili^ 
pfences  or  a  string  of  mules,  and  rasa- 
mg  the  avenue  to  the  coaching  yard  and 
stables,  ascend  a  brood  old-fashioned 
staircase.  The  building  has  been  the 
paUce  of  a  grandee.  It  is  in  the 
old  Spanish  fashion,  a  hollow  quad- 
rangle, enclosing  a  large  paiio  or 
court,  round  which  are  the  stables, 
and  whence  ascend,  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  guests  whose  windows 
look  upon  tbe  inner  balconies  of  the 
building,  loud  shouts  and  songs  and 
many  oaths  of  muleteers;  and,  in 
warm  weather,  and  especially  after 
rain,  a  steam  strongly  iodicatiog  the 
vicinity  of  mules  and  horses,  not  kept 
with  quite  so  much  care  as  b  to  be 
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remarked  in  s  rteing  stable  at  New- 
market. The  walls  of  the  house,  on 
these  inner  fronts,  are  paioted  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  in  imitation  of  a 
mosaic  of  tiles,  and  are  adorned  with 
several  old-fashioned  and  dilapidated 
sun-dials,  whilst,  at  each  floor,  a  balco- 
ny runs  completely  round  the  square. 
Here  you  are  lodged  in  rooms  fifteen 
feet  high,  the  floors  covered  with 
dusty  esterM  or  matting,  used  in  Madrid 
instead  of  carpots ;  scantily  furnished 
apartments  which  rarely  receive  a 
thorough  dusting,  and,  where  you 
may  dine  if  you  please,  unless  you 
prefer  feeding  at  the  tdUe  d'hote  served 
in  a  vast  hall,  ill  protected  from  the 
ehill  breezes  that  whistle  up  the 
staircases,  and  consequently  cold 
enough  in  winter—- a  hall  in  which 
perhaps,  in  former  days,  Spanish  no- 
bles held  high  festival,  but  that  now 
receives  a  motley  assemblage  of  many 
nations,  French  and  German  barmen, 
English  tourists,  actors,  and  musicians 
on  starring  expeditions,  artists  and 
amateurs  on  a  visit  to  the  magnificent 
collection  of  pictures  in  the  Museo, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  natives  botii 
military  and  civilian. 

Emerging  from  the  Penuisular,  and 
completing  the  ascent  of  the  slope, 
the  street  widening  as  we  proceed, 
from  its  summit  we  obtain  a  really 
fine  view.  The  Cala  Alcala,  exceed- 
ingly spacious  and  handsome,  and 
bordered  with  double  rows  of  trees, 
chiefly  flowering  acacias,  gently  de- 
scends, crosses  Uie  Prado  or  meadow 
— a  grassless  dusty  promenade,  where 
of  evenings  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
la  Carte  congregate  in  carriages,  on 
horseback,  and  on  foot,  to  flirt  and 
talk  scandal,  and  criticise  each  other's 
dresses— passes  along  the  side  of  the 
gardens  of  the  Retiro  at  this  season 
rich  in  gay  blossoms  and  young  foliage 
which  in  a  very  few  weeks'  time  will 
be  saturated  with  dust  and  parched  by 
the  burning  sun— and  terminates  at 
the  Alcala  gate.  From  this  gate  to 
the  entrance  of  the  bull  ring  yon  may 
toss  a  pebble. 

To  the  learned  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  arena,  a  bull-fight  is,  I  am  assured, 
tall  of  interest  and  variety.  A  con- 
noisseur sees  new  features  in  every 
fight,  establishes  diflferences  in  the 
style  of  entrance  and  mode  of  attack 
of  each  unlucky  bull  that  ia  turned 


into  the  circna,and  watches  with  ^mk 
excitement  each  manoenvre  of  men 
and  beast  To  the  uninitiated  raw 
spectator,  and  to  foreigners  in  general, 
the  sport  is  monotonous  enongh,  and 
remarkable  only  for  its  abominable 
cruelty.  To  be  sure,  Spaniards  wiO 
tell  yon  that  the  art  ia  grievonaljr 
on  the  decline,  that  since  the  death  of 
the  renowned  Montes  and  of  his  almost 
as  celebrated  nephew,  the  Chiclanero, 
no  shining  light  has  arisen  amongst 
the  toreroB,  Moreover,  at  this  eool 
season  of  the  year,  the  bulls  are  not 
in  full  vigour  or  as  fierce  as  at  a  late 
period.  The  damp  fresh  grass  makes 
them  soft  and  sluggish;  they  need 
the  blazing  sun  of  the  Castilian  sniD- 
mer  and  the  parched  herbage  for  food. 
Accordbgly  the  first  fight  at  ^Madrid 
this  year  was  a  tame  business,  and 
universally  declared  a  failure.  Its 
approach  was  announced  by  the  ap> 
pearance  in  the  streets  of  mnscolar 
active-lookmg  fellows  in  short  jackete, 
having  a  small  plaited  tail  depen<!Qng 
from  amongst  the  otherwise  cloaelj 
cropped  hair  at  the  back  of  thdr 
heads.  This  tail  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  craft.    As  the  hour  ap- 

S reached  (half-past  four  on  the  Soo- 
ay  afternoon),  the  lone  street  of  Al- 
cala was  thronged  with  carnages, 
with  diligences,  drawn  by  three,  six, 
or  nine  horses,  with  hackney  vehicles 
of  every  kind,  and  especially  with 
Spanish  chariots,  having  wreaths  of 
flowers,  landscapes,  and  other  fanciful 
adornments  painted  on  their  gandy 
pannels,  and  Kept  chiefly  for  these  oc- 
casions. Besides  these,  a  stream  of 
pedestrians  filled  the  foot-paths  on 
either  side  of  the  street,  in  which  the 
dust  had  been  agreeably  laid  by  the 
spring  rains  that  had  succeded  thiee 
months  of  drought  To  a  foreign^Ti 
this  scene  upon  the  road  to  the  pkam 
de  toroi  is  more  mteresting  than  the 
bloody  performance  to  which  it  ia  the 
prelude.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
excitement  and  eagerness  with  which 
all  classes  look  forward  to  their 
favourite  diversion.  As  to  the  goveni- 
ment,  it  makes  quite  an  aflkir  a(  state 
of  the  bull-fights,  which,  unlike  any 
other  state  affairs  in  this  country,  aie 
perfectly  organised  in  every  respect. 
The  internal  arrangements  of  theeir- 
cus,  as  regMds  the  spectators,  areex- 
eellent   The  lower  grovjoj  or  benehesy 
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tiiiich  are  of  stono,  are  occupied  by 
the  people,  amongst  whom  mingle 
here  and  there  enthastastic  amateurs, 
who  apparently  consider  it  more 
**  sporting**  to  mix  with  the  mob 
than  to  avail  themselves  of  the  reserved 
seats.  These,  which  are  in  rear  of  those 
oeeapied  by  the  lower  classes  of  spec- 
tators, are  nmnbered  and  secured  by 
tickets  taken  beforehand  at  offices 
opened  for  the  purpose  in  the  town. 
()n  entering  the  precincts  of  the  circus, 
you  fiod  a  host  of  ragamuffins  offering 
their  services,  in  hopes  of  a  real  or 
two,  to  point  out  to  yon  your  place, 
which  otherwise  you  would  have 
difficulty  in  finding  m  a  building  of 
such  vast  extent.  As  it  is,  you  are 
quickly  conducted  to,  and  inducted  into 
it  There  is  no  confusion  or  crowding 
—the  bull-fights  are  perhaps  the  only 
institution  in  Spain  that  is  carefally 
and  well  regulated  in  all  its  paKicu- 
lars— and  without  quarrel,  squeezing, 
or  scuffle,  twelve  thousand  spectators, 
all,  it  must  be  observed,  in  the  best  of 
humour  and  highest  spirits  in  anticipa- 
tion of  their  pet  pastime,  are  com- 
fortably installed  to  witness  the  ex- 
citing combat  Above  these  seats,  a 
story  higher,  in  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  cmsus,  are  boxes,  accommo- 
dating ten  persons  in  each,  and  which 
are  taken  by  families  and  parties  of 
friends.  There  many  ladies  go.  Not 
that  there  is  any  lack  of  well-dressed 
women — ^in  smart  gloves  and  double 
openuglasses,  as  at  the  theatre — in  the 
reserved  seats — or  of  female  children 
of  all  ages,  including  infants  in  the 
arms  of  their  wet  nurses,  who  are 
permitted  to  go  there  (or  at  any 
rate  manage  to  get  there)  without 
fear  of  the  possible  effect  of  the  ex- 
citing and  sanguinary  s  ectacle  upon 
the  lacteal  functions.  The  interior  of 
the  ring  is  full  of  people  (any  one 
may  walk  in  until  the  preliminary 
ceremonies  commence)  talking  in 
groups  or  strolling  to  and  fro  over 
3ie  sandy  surface  that  is  soon  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  boll  and  his  assail- 
ants. Amongst  them  are  to  be  seen 
parties  of  small  boys  playing  at  bulls, 
one  urchin  enacting  the  animal,  whilst 
the  others  bait  him  with  their  hand- 
kerchiefs, in  inutation  of  the  toreros 
with  their  cloaks.  At  the  sound  of 
a  drum  the  crowd  makes  for  the  two 
exits  from  the  ring,    and  begins  to 


dear  out,  accelerated  in  its  progress 
by  a  party  of  cavalry,  which  now 
enters  and  marches  round  in  line. 
Then  come  the  body  of  bull-fighters, 
preceded  by  two  alguazils,  and  headed 
Dy  the  matadores  or  slayers,  who  walk 
in  procession  across  the  ring,  in  all  the 
glory  of  their  gaudy  apparel,  pro- 
fusely embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  make  their  obetisance  be- 
fore the  box  of  Count  Quinto,  the  cor- 
rigklor  of  Madrid,  who  superintends 
and  regulates  the  whole  proceedings : 
an  alguazil  rides  in  and  delivers  to 
an  attendant  the  key  of  the  stable 
where  the  bulls  are  confined,  and, 
almost  before  he  has  cantered  out, 
the  stable  door  is  thrown  open, 
and  the  first  victim  starts  into  the 
circus. 

What  follows  has  been  many  times 
described.  In  the  combat  the  men  on 
foot  display  great  agility  and  dexte- 
rity. In  those  on  horseback  I  recog- 
nise much  less  merit  They  have  less 
opportunity  of  displaying  skill  and  ac- 
tivity. Their  principal  duty  is  to  sub- 
mit to  be  rolled  in  the  dast,  and  to 
risk  a  dangerous  squeeze  under  their 
horses.  It  is  rarelhat  they  are  in- 
jured by  the  bull, — the  gaudy  varlets, 
with  their  cloaks  of  crimson  and  pur- 
ple, yellow  or  sky-blue,  being  ever  at 
hand  to  distract  his  attention  as  soon 
as  he  has  overthrown  horse  and  man ; 
but  they  not  unfrequcntly  receive  se- 
vere internal  injuries,  from  the  weight 
of  the  horse  falling  upon  them.  Their 
lance  blades,  or  rather  points,  are  very 
short,  not  intended  to  injure  the  bull, 
but  only  to  irritate  him.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  chief  merit  of  the  pi- 
cadorcs  would  be  coo^dered  to  consist 
in  turning  away  the  bull  and  saving 
their  horses ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  death  of  the  unfortunate  steeds  is 
indispensable  to  the  gratification  of 
the  untender  Spaniards,  and  a  buirs 
merit  is  estimated  by  the  number  he 
lays  bleeding  in  the  dust  Mounted 
upon  a  horse  whose  value  is  the 
amount  it  would  fetch  for  dog's  meat 
(of  which  there  is  usually  little  enough 
upon  the  poor  beast's  bones),  and  the 
price  of  the  hoofs  and  hide  (the  latter 
deteriorated  by  holes  from  the  buirs 
horns),  the  piouior  confronts  his  foe, 
and  dares  him  to  advance,  thrusting 
at  him  as  soon  as  he  is  within  lance 
length.     Sometimes  the  bull  starts 
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from  the  prick  of  the  lance  and  betakes 
himself  elsewhere,  but  it  is  a  craven 
beast  that  does  this.  What  he  ought 
to  do  is  to  rush  in  upon  the  horse,  and 
thrust  his  horns  into  his  belly ;  and  if 
at  the  same  time  he  lifts  horse  and 
rider  from  the  ground,  and  hurls  them 
to  n  distance,  it  is  all  the  more  praise- 
worthy on  his  part  Often  the  horse's 
shouloer  receives  the  terrible  wound, 
as  deadly  there  as  ia  any  other  place, 
and  the  blood  gushes  forth  in  torrents. 
The  man's  leg  would  not  unfrequently 
receive  the  injury,  but  it  is  thickly 
padded,  and  protected  by  iron  greaves, 
concealed  by  chamois  leather.  Horse 
and  man  go  down ;  up  come  the  chvUos 
or  footmen,  and  divert  the  buIFs  at- 
tention ;  the  man  gels  up  to  quit  the 
arena  and  remount  himself;  the  horse 
sometimes  remains  where  he  fell,  but 
oftener  rises  to  be  led  from  the  rine,  a 
piteous  spectacle,  or  to  be  again  be- 
strode, no  matter  how  ghastly  his 
wounds,  so  that  they  be  not  imme- 
diately mortal,  and  to  furnish  another 
tilt  At  this  period  of  the  fight  one's 
sympathy  is  with  the  horses — ^feeble, 
stiff-jointed  creatures,  that  can  hardly 
be  urged  into  a  canter,  and  that  are 
brought  up  to  the  bull  expressly  to  be 
gored.  Later  on,  when  the  bull,  ha- 
rassed, slavering,  and  exhausted,  his 
tongue  lulling  from  his  mouth,  his  neck 
and  shoulders  covered  with  blood  from 
lance  tlirusts  and  banderillas  (barbed 
darts  adorned  with  coloured  paper, 
which  are  thrust  into  him  to  excite 
his  fury),  seems  to  decline  further  com- 
bat, and  can  hardly  be  urged,  by  the 
display  of  the  matador's  scarlet  flog, 
to  rush  upon  tlie  sword  that  is  to  end 
his  torments— rone  feels  pity  for  the 
poor  brute  who  has  gallantly  defended 
fiimself  without  a  chance  of  escape, 
against  overpowering  odds.  One 
would  tliink  it  were  but  justice  and 
faur  play  that,  after  a  stout  defence, 
the  bull  should  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  his  bravery,  and  restored  to  his  pas- 
tures, but  this  is  never  done.  No 
matter  how  valiant  he  dies  the  death. 
If  he  be  sluggish  and  unwilling  to  fight, 
darts  trimmed  with  fireworks  are 
thrust  into  his  shoulders,  causing  him 
intense  agony.  Even  this  barbarous 
cruelty  is  nothing  compared  to  that 
perpetrated  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
with  an  instrument  called  the  media 
Itma  or  half  moon.     I  will  not  disgust 


joxk  with  an  aoeount  of  this  pmee» ; 
it  suffices  to  say  that  I  have  heard 
even  Spaniards  style  it  cruel,  and  seen 
Spanish  women  avert  their  beads  wJien 
it  was  put  in  practice.  Such  ugom  of 
compunction  are,  however,  I  must  for 
veracity's  sake  add,  of  very  rare  oe- 
currence.  When  a  bull  positively  re- 
fuses to  come  within  reach  of  lanee, 
and  fairly  turns  tail  at  the  outaet, 
the  spectators  shout  for  the  doge,  aod 
a  fierce  pack  is  let  loose  upon  himu 
The  risk  run  by  the  toreros,  well- 
trained  and  agile  as  they  are,  is  not 
p;reat  The  matodores,  whose  dutr 
It  is  to  slay  the  bull  with  the  swon^ 
incur  the  greatest  danger,  ant  have 
often  marvellous  escapes.  Thus»  at 
the  fight  on  Ektster  Sunday,  Cuehaies, 
now  esteemed  the  best  bull-fighter  in 
Spain,  missed  his  footing  and  rolled 
under  the  fore  feet  of  the  bull.  Had 
the  animal  been  alert  and  fierce,  it  wu 
Cuchares'  last  fisht  But  the  bull  was 
slow  and  blundering ;  in  an  instant 
the  chulos  had  enveloped  his  head  and 
horns  with  their  cloaks,  blinding  and 
confusing  him,  and  Cuchares  rose  to 
his  feet  brushed  the  dust  from  bis  hair, 
and  bowed,  gaily  smiling,  to  the  au- 
dience. Something  similar  occurred 
to  him  at  the  second  fight  of  the  sea- 
son; at  which  his  presence  was  un- 
certain, he  having  gone  to  kill  bulls 
at  Seville.  Teie^rraphic  messages 
were  received  of  his  whereabouts,  a 
special  train  was  prepared  for  him  on 
that  part  of  the  road  which  has  a  rail, 
and  the  much-desired  champion  ar- 
rived in  time,  doubtless  somewhat 
weary  from  night-travelling.  In  the 
ring,  however,  he  showed  his  usual 
gaiety  and  activity,  but  had  one  danger- 
ous fall  in  the  bull's  path.  The  tame- 
ness  of  the  beast  which  was  anxious 
only  to  escape  its  tormentors,  and  re- 
peatedly leaped  the  inner  barrier  of 
the  arena,  facilitated  his  rescue  by  the 
light  infantry  chulos,  whose  nimUe- 
ness  and  ready  aid  are  often  most  ser- 
viceable to  the  matador.  The  bulls  at 
the  second  fight  were  so  execrably  bad 
— in  the  Spanish  sense— that  is  to  say, 
so  unwilling  to  fight,  that  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  audience  rose  at  last  to  a 
perfect  storm,  which  furiously  broke 
forth  when  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  hamstring  one  bull,  to  apply 
fireworks  to  anoSier,  and  to  set  dogs 
upon  a  third,  wluch  obstinately  re- 
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fhsed  to  faco  the  lance,  and  trotted 
tranquilly  off  to  its  stable  door.  The 
andicnce  made  np  their  minds  that 
these  ^ere  not  balls,  but  mere  steers ; 
that  they  were  swindled  by  the  hn- 
presario ;  and  that  the  corrigidor,  who 
presided,  had  made  the  matter  worse 
by  giving  the  signals  (for  banderillas, 
matodor,  &e)  at  the  wron>  moments. 
Then  rose  from  bench  and  box  a  hor- 
rid howl — yells,  whistling,  groaning, 
shouts-of  ^  To  prison  with  the  Senor 
Corrigidor!" — a  tremendous  tumult, 
produced  by  ten  thousand  throats. 
Independently  of  the  disappointment 
to  the  public,  the  worse  tlie  bulls  the 
greater  the  cruelty,  since  so  many  bar^ 
barous  devices  are  resorted  to  to  indto 
them  to  combativeness,  or  to  avenge 
upon  them  their  poltroonery. 

As  I  before  mentioned,  children  of 
all  i^s  and  both  sexes  are  taken  to 
bull-fights.  Thus  early  trained  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  completely 
lose  sight  of  the  cruelty  of  the  sport, 
which  tends,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
to  render  Spanish  women  unfeminine, 
and  to  harden  the  hearts  of  Spanish 
men.  None  of  these  Castilians,  even 
of  those  who  may  be  the  most  humane 
and  considerate  for  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, appear  to  entertain  the  slightest 
idea  that  animals  can  suffer.  They 
laugh  and  exult  when  the  fiery  darts, 
gunpowder  nioxos,  are  dexterously 
stuck  in  the  bull's  shoulders,  emitting 
brilliant  balls  of  green  and  red  fire, 
and  making  the  wretched  brute  caper 
and  dance  with  pain,  and  they  calmly 
contemplate  the  infamous  and  unne- 
cessary cruelty  of  the  media  luna.  As 
to  the  horse,  he  is  presumed  to  be 
utterly  callous  to  all  that  can  be  in- 
flicted on  him  with  heavy  whip,  lan- 
cet-like rowel,  or  tremendous  horn  of 
bull.  His  existence,  whilst  in  the 
ring,  is  a  series  of  tortures.  Fu«t  he  is 
spurred  till  his  flanks  stream  with 
blood,  then  gored  (often  in  half-a-dozen 
places  before  he  falls),  and  finally, 
when  he  can  hardly  totter,  he  is  vio- 
lently  beaten,  either  to  get  him  out  of 
the  circus,  or  to  urge  him  to  one  last 
despairing  charge.  Calm  and  smiling 
are  the  countenances  of  yonder  deli- 
cate dames  as  the  fierce  bull  withdraws 
his  horn,  reekin?  to  the  very  root,^ 
and  the  poor  defenceless  rocinanle 
tottering  for  an  instant,  falls  oyer  on 
his  side.     Uno  de  muerto  !  good  bull ! ! 


and  a  loud  buzz  of  approbation,  min- 
gled with  enthusiastic  shouts,  runs 
round  the  circus.  Some  foreigners 
become  fond  of  the  bull-ring«  and 
deeply  interested  in  its  vicissitudes; 
but  many  more  look  upon  it  with  in- 
difference and  disgust  —  iodifference 
arising  from  the  sameness  of  the  sport, 
and  disgust  excited  by  the  wanton 
cruelty  by  which  it  is  disgraced.  The 
most  striking  part  of  the  spectacle,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  vast  circus  cram- 
med with  twelve  thousand  spectators, 
eager,  excited,  delighted,  forgetting 
Spanish  gravity,  and  unable  to  restraift 
their  passionate  enthusiasm;  starting 
from  their  seats  at  a  bold  hit  or  narrow 
escape ;  screaming,  shouting,  laughing, 
and  throwing  their  hats  into  the  rin^, 
as  at  a  theatre  people  throw  gariandi 
to  a  favourite  performer.  On  a  torrid 
summer's  day,  in  a  glare  of  light, 
when  the  atmosphere  quivers  with 
heat,  and  the  bulls  are  at  the  fiercest, 
and  the  excitement  at  the  maddest, 
and  the  gay  colours  of  the  people's 
dresses  give  additional  brilliancy  and 
character  to  the  scene,  the  sight  it 
one  not  to  be  matched  out  of  Spain« 
and  which  leaves  an  impression  not 
easy  to  be  efliiced. 

But  enough  of  bulls  and  their 
baiters.  Whilst  in  season,  and  when 
good,  they  constitute  one  of  the  great 
topics  of  conversation  in  Madrid. 
Politica  and  the  theatres  are  the  other 

Erincipal  subjects  of  "discussion — ^tho 
itter  to  no  yery  groat  extent,  unless 
when  some  especially  popular  piece  is 
brought  out,  or  when  Madrid  is  visited, 
by  foreign  singers  of  renown.  The 
Italian  opera  here  has  generally  a  re- 
spectable company,  and  occasionally 
an  efibrt  is  made,  and  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  is  attracted  hither 
from  Paris  or  London.  The  house 
itself  is  handsome,  and  its  decoration 
in  front  of  the  curtain  is  rich— crim- 
son linings  to  the  boxes,  and  gold 
mouldings  on  a  white  ground.  The 
whole  of  the  pit  is  laid  out  in  stalls — 
commodious  arm-chairs  completely 
covered  with  crimson  yelvet.  The 
eflect  of  this  is  yery  good;  it  is  that 
of  a  handsome  drawing-room.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  house  \a  ari»- 
tocratic,  and  the  audience  is  well 
composed,  although  a  dollar  is  the  low 
price  of  admission.  Both  men  and 
ladies    habttttolly    go   well    dressed 
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(dress  being  a  matter  to  which  im- 
mense importance  is  here  attached  by 
both  sexes),  but  there  exists  none  of 
that  rigidity  as  to  admisuble  costume 
which  excites  the  amusement  and  in- 
dignation of  all  foreigners  who  visit 
London.  No  lynx-eyed  janitors 
rigidly  exact  sable  indescribables,  nor 
is  a  coloured  cravat  a  badge  of  exclu- 
sion. As  regards  the  musical  tast^ 
of  the  audience,  it  is  not  great  They 
resort  to  the  opera  chiefly  as  a  lounge, 
to  chat  with  their  friends,  hear  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  wile  away  the 
evening  hours,  doubtless  tedious  enough 
to  people,  few  of  whom  have  any  pur- 
suits, and  who  rarely  or  never  read 
anything  more  amusing  or  instructive 
than  the  bald  columns  of  a  Spanish 
newspaper.  Besides  the  Italian  opera, 
which  IS  the  Teatto  Real  or  theatre 
roval  of  Madrid,  there  are  half-a^ozen 
other  houses,  with  actors  of  various 
merit,  and  where  the  performances 
consist  chiefly  of  pieces  translated 
from  the  French,  with  interludes  of 
dancing  and  instrumental  music.  At 
one  of  these  theatres,  during  Lent  of 
this  year,  a  German  company  exhi- 
bited Tabkatue  Vivants^  rendering  pic- 
tures of  sacred  subjects  by  the  old 
masters — such  as  the  Cruciflxion  and 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  such  perfor- 
mances would  have  been  encouraged, 
or  even  tolerated,  in  England;  and 
whether  the  personification  of  the 
Saviour,  on  the  cross  by  a  strolling 
posture-master  would  not  there  have 
been  deemed  irreverent ;  but  here  the 
representation  was  considered  hiorhly 
edifying, — and,  moreover,  as  the  bills 
announced,  it  was  permitted  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties at  Rome. 

Yon  will  probably  expect  me  to  say 
a  few  words  about  Spanish  politics, 
the  most  intricate  of  all  subjects,  and 
the  most  unsatisfactory  to  discuss. 
The  present  political  condition  of  Spain 
may  oe  broadly  stated  in  a  few  lines ; 
it  could  hardly  be  explained  in  many 
pages,  so  full  is  it  of  anomalies  that 
could  exist  in  no  country  but  this.  In 
the  first  place,  as  regards  the  Sove- 
reign, who  has  of  late  acquired  so  un- 
enviable a  notoriety.  Twenty  years 
•go,  more  tlian  one-half  of  Spain  flew 
to  arms  to  defend,  a^^st  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  nation,  the  question- 


able rights  of  an  inftnt  priiiDess  whom 
claim  to  the  crown  owed  its  strength 
and  supporters  to  her  association  with 
the  idea  of  a  free  and  constitutional 
government,  for  whose    naaiatenance 
her  mother  pledged  hers^.       After 
a    sanguinary    war,     her     partisans 
triumphed;  the  ** innocent  Isabel,"  a» 
her  subjects  then  called  the  child,  for 
whom  they  had  cheerfully  made  raM 
sacrifices,  and  freely  jpourod  out  their 
blood,  was  seated — ^firmly,  as  it  then 
appeared  —  upon  her  father^s  throne: 
and  Spain,  long  distracted  by  intestine 
strife,    hoped    for    tranquillity,   pro- 
gress, and  prosperity.    It  was  but  a 
dream.    The  child-queen  had  acaicdy 
reached  womanhood,  after  a  stormy 
minority,    troubled    by    frequent    in- 
surrections  and    incessant    intrigues, 
when  she  began  willfully  to  estrange 
the  afl*ection  and  respect  her  subjects 
were  so  well  disposed  to  entertain  to- 
wards her.   Selfish  indiflerence  to  their 
welfare,    dissolute    private    conduct, 
and,  latterly,  a  scarcely  disguised  in- 
tention of  imposing  upon  them  a  ruk 
as  despotic  as  that  to  escape   from 
which  they  had  fought  m  her  fayour, 
and  made  her  their  queen,  are  ihe  effi- 
cadous  means  she  nas  emplciyed  to 
render  herself  despised  and  detested. 
The  commencement  of  her  unpopula- 
rity was  unquestionably  her  licentious 
life.    Although  the  world  has  obtained 
some    inkling    of   her    unproprieties 
through  newspapers  and   other  chan- 
nels. It  has  yet  no  idea  to  what  an 
extent  they  have   been    carried;  but 
m  Spain  it  is  well  known  to  eyeiy- 
boy.    I  do  not  echo  mere  gossip,  or 
untrustworthy    reports,   when    I    teU 
you  that  the  excesses  that  have  been 
shared  in  by  the  present  Queen  of 
Spain  find  no  parallel  except  in  the 
annals  of  the  Orleans  recency,  and  of 
the  reign  of  the  fifteenth  Louis.    To 
OTatify  her  vicious  propensities,  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  Vll.  (well  worthy 
of  her  sire)  has  not  scrupled  to  associ- 
ate herself  with  men  and  women  of  low 
birth  and  station,  whose  compaoion- 
ship  alone  is  disgraceful  to  one  in  her 
exalted  position.      In  a  small  capital 
like  J^Iadrid,  containing  an  idle  and 
scandal-loving   population,  everytliing 
becomes  known.  It  would  not  appear, 
indeed,  as  if  very  great  precautions 
were  taken  to  conceal  conduct  which 
the  queen  ought  to  have  known  would 
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sink  her  fathoms  deep  in  her  subjects' 
estimation.  For  it  is  to  bo  observed, 
and  History  shows  it,  that  Spaniards, 
however  great  the  misgovernment  they 
have  submitted  to,  have  never  patient- 
ly tolerated  profligacy  on  the  part  of 
the  females  of  the  royal  family.  Nor 
do  they  now.  Sullen  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  peo|^e,  when  Majesty  drives 
abroad,  and  a  resolute  holding  ^oof  on 
the  part  of  the  more  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  aristocracy,  sufficiently 
mark  the  nation's  disesteem.  When 
first  this  unfortunate  princess  aban- 
doned the  limits  of  propriety,  the  dis- 
order of  her  conduct  was  flagrant. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  or  there- 
abouts, she  has  attached  herself  to  one 
favourite,  who  has  assumed  great  as- 
cendancy over  her,  and  whose  ambi- 
tious aspirations,  real  or  rumoured, 
have  more  than  once  excited  public 
indignation.  Considering  her  mother's 
shameful  neglect  of  her  education,  and 
the  disastrous  marriage  into  which  she 
was  ensnared  by  the  vilest  mtrignes, 
the  Spanish  nation  might  perhaps 
have  been  disposed  to  close  its  eyes, 
to  a  certain  extent.,  to  this  liaison^ 
had  it  been  conducted  with  decorum, 
and  had  the  object  of  her  Majesty's 
preference  kept  strictly  aloof  from  po- 
ntics.  Neither  of  these  two  conditions 
have  been  observed,  and,  in  the  latter 
respect  especially,  great  offence  has 
been  given.  I  have  already  remarked 
that  here  everything  ffots  known. 
Many  things  are  doubUess  exagge- 
rated— many  false  reports  spread; 
but  these  pass  away  and  are  forgot- 
ten, whilst  the  truth  remains.  It  is 
true — and  undeniably  true,  that  a 
young  cavalry  officer  of  the  name  of 
Arana  is  all-powerful  at  court,  where 
he  has  introduced  a  number  of  his  own 
friends,  and  established  a  sort  of  co- 
terie, or  camariUa,  that  surrounds  and 
influences  the  queen.  It  is  true,  that 
applicants  for  court  favour  know  no 
surer  channel  by  which  to  obtam  their 
wishes  than  that  of  this  young  man  ; 
that  aspirants  to  power — 1  mean  to  the 
highest  offices  of  state,  to  the  ministry, 
and  the  presidency  of  the  council— do 
not  scruple  (such  is  the  corruption  of 
this  country,  and  the  vileness  of  its 
public  men)  to  seek  his  society,  to 
flatter  him,  and  to  mako  him  their  ul- 
timate companion,  and  continually  to 
show  themselves  with  falm  in  public 
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places  ;  and  that  some  of  the  mtiii»- 
ters  now  in  power  do  not  think  it  be* 
neath  their  personal  dignity,  or  ^hat  of 
their  office,  to  retain  place  by  deferring 
to  this  person,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  influence  and  intercession  to  carry, 
in  high  quarters,  points  which  they 
otherwise  might  have  to  abandon. 
The  ascendancy  acquired  by  this  fa- 
vourite over  his  sovereign  is  highly 
perilous,  and  may  ultimately  prove 
fatal  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina (who,  although  it  once  suited  her 
purpose  to  assume  the  mask  of  liberal 
principles,  has  Yepeatedly  proved  her- 
self a  despot  at  heart),  ana  the  nieoe 
of  the  present  King  of  Naples,  should 
be  disposed  to  abeolutism,  and  foim 
plans  for  getting  rid  of  those  consti- 
tutional trammels  which  she  considers 
an  bflfence  to  her  sovereignty.  When 
the  late  Duke  of  Paiina  was  on  a  visit 
to  Madrid  a  few  months  ago,  he  sa^ 
to  his  royal  cousin,  who  was  enchanted 
with  his  random  acatter-brain  mode 
of  talking  and  acting  :  '^  They  tell  me 
you  have  still  got  some  remains  of 
old-fashioned  usa£res  here— elections^ 
and  chambers,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Why  do  you  not  give  them  all  a  kick 
over  {pufUapie),  and  be  mistress  in 
your  own  house  ?"  The  queen  greatly 
relished  the  advice,  which  was  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  her  secret 
inclinations,  and  with  the  plans  she 
has  long  intended  to  carry  out  as  sooB 
as  an  opportunity  oflfers.  Her  abso- 
lutist tendencies  are  stimulated  by  the 
favourite,  who  was  brought  up  with 
Pezuela,  the  present  captain-general 
of  Cuba,  and  his  brother,  and  who, 
like  them,  has  a  strong  leaning  to  a 
despotic  government.  The  Spaniards 
know  this,  and  detest  the  favourite 
accordingly.  Although,  in  fact,  no 
coup  tTeUU  could  mSke  the  condition 
of  the  nation  practically  worse,  or  the 
tyranny  that  exists  greater.  Ail  that 
remains  of  the  constitution  is  its  slui- 
dow  and  its  name.  The  rights  sod 
advantages  it  was  to  guarantee  to  ih§ 
people  have  all  been  swept  away. 
The  press  is  tongue-tied,  and  on  the 
slightest  pretext  the  editors  of  news- 
rapers  are  imprisoned  and  transported. 
The  ministers,  in  a  minority  in  the  se- 
nate, dare  not  assemble  the  chamben, 
whose  meeting  would  be  the  sigoil  of 
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their  downfall,  md,  I  fully  Believe,  of 
Bueh  stormy  debates  as  would  set  the 
eountry  in  a  flame.  Throughout  Spain, 
»t  the  present  day,  there  is  no  sort  of 
security  for  either  person  or  property. 
All  is  done  by  ukaae,  and  there  is  no 
appeal  from  the  grossest  injustice. 
An  unoffending  man's  property  may 
be  confiscated,  or  himself  shipped  to 
the  Philippines,  upon  the  most  ridi- 
eulotts  accusations,  without  a  trial,  and 
without  possibility  of  redress.  Upon 
the  slightest  suspicion,  and  merely  be- 
cause they  belong,  or  are  believed  to 
belong,  to  political  parties  opposed  to 
the  government,  half-pay  officers  of 
all  ranks,  who  for  years  have  lived  in 
retirement,  and  aloof  from  public  af- 
'•fairs,  are  suddenly  ordered  to  quit 
their  abodes  and  take  up  their  resi- 
dence at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
Spain,  usually  in  some  wretched  town, 
whither  the  transport  of  themselves 
and  families  is  a  ruinous  charge  upon 
their  slender  means.  In  short-,  I  could 
fill  a  longer  letter  than  this  will  be  by 
enamerating  all  the  species  of  oppres- 
flion  and  injustice  to  which  Spaniards 
are  at  the  present  day  subject,  and 
asainst  which  they  have  no  remedy. 
That  they  still  submit  to  them  is  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  the  nation's 
weariness  of  revolutions  and  civil 
strife. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  contem- 
porary history  of  Spain,  upon  which 
It  is  very  difficult  to  expatiate  with 
reasonable  hopes  of  obtaininfir  cre- 
dence from  foreign  readers.  When 
Hadji  Baba  was  questioned  by  his 
countrymen  respecting  the  absence  of 
some  of  his  front  teeth,  and,  feeling 
ashamed  to  confess  that  thev  had  been 
knocked  out  in  a  drunken  broil,  attri- 
buted their  absence  to  a  violent  gale 
Hi  sea,  which  had  blown  them  out  of 
his  mouth,  he  was  readily  believed. 
But  when  he  told  of  skating  on  the 
Serpentine,  and  related  that  he  had 
seen  water  so  hard  that  he  had  walk- 
ed over  its  surface,  his  friends  set  up 
fi  shout  of  incredulity,  and  set  him 
down  as  an  egregious  liar.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that,  if,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  various  travellers  in  Spain,  I 
were  to  draw  upon  imagination  for 
a  thrilling  sketch  of  banditti  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  properly  garnished 
with  picturesque  desperadoes,  over- 
turned   diligenees,    fainting    women, 


and  heroic  r^uers,  yon  would  rand 
and  believe,  although  in  truth  bands 
of  robbers  are -now  almost  unheard  of 
in  this  country — the  profession  to 
which  Jos6  Maria,  and  others  of  his 
stamp,  gave  such  celebrity  and  dig"- 
nity,  having  now  dwindled  into  a  sort 
of  petty  larceny  business,  carried  on  by 
cowardly  raleros,  from  whom  travellers 
have  little  to  fear,  and  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena being  daily  traversed  in  as  much 
security  as  any  road  in  Europe.  Bat 
if  I  expose  to  you,  in  all  their  naked- 
ness and  deformity,  the  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings ofthose  respectable  thieves  by 
whom  Spain  is  more  grievously  in- 
fested than  ever  she  was  by  highway- 
men, you  will  tax  me  with  exag^gera- 
tion,  when  in  reality  I  shall  be  speak- 
ing within  the  truth.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  in  England — ^where, 
with  all  public  servants,  from  the  pre- 
mier to  the  porter,  probity  is  the  rule 
and  malpractice  the  rare  exception — 
many  would  receive  with  incredulity 
a  statement  of  the  universal  corruption 
that  prevails  amongst  Spanish  offi- 
cials. But  it  were  ridiculous  indeed 
to  estimate  Spain  by  the  British  stan- 
dard. It  is  hardly  possible  to  find 
two  countries  more  diametrically  op- 
posite in  every  respect  In  our  own 
we  behold  the  triumphs  of  energy  and 
industry  over  many  natural  disadvan- 
tages ;  here  the  prodigality  of  nature 
is  unresponded  to  by  the  activity  of 
man.  In  England  rigid  honesty  and 
intelligent  ton  ;  in  Spain  shameless 
corruption,  procrastination,  and  sloth. 
Amongst  Englishmen  it  seems  the 
general  conviction  that  labour  and 
steady  application  form  the  only 
avenue  to  prosperity  ;  if  the  Spaniard 
cannot  get  rich  without  hard  work,  ho 
remains  poor,  drapes  himself  in  his 
cloak,  lives  upon  next  to  nothing, 
smokes  his  paper  cigar,  and  retains  a 
profound  conviction  of  his  own  dig- 
nity and  worth.  But,  put  him  on  the 
scent  of  an  empleoy  a  plan  of  eomo 
kind,  and  he  is  active  enough,  in  his 
own  peculiar  way.  He  will  intrigue 
and  flatter  and  manceuvre,  and  haunt 
ante-chambers,  until  he  obtains  the 
much  desired  post  When  at  last  he 
gets  it,  it  is  periiaps  but  a  small  thing 
— some  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds  a- 
year,  hardly  worth,  one  would  ima- 
gine, the  trouble  he  has  taken  to  ob- 
tain it      Those    who    imagine    that 
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have  little  acquaintance  with  the  men 
and  ways  of  Spain.  When  the  clerk 
of  Copmanhurst  received  permission 
to  slay  three  fat  bucks  a-year  in  the 
royal  forests,  Coeur-de-Lion  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  jolly  outlaw 
would  make  it  a  pretext  for  annually 
killing  thirty.  The  Spanish  poacher, 
whose  arms  are  quill  and  inkstand 
instead  of  bow  and  quartor-staflT, 
takes  a  similar  licoDse.  IPis  salary 
may  be  but  a  paltry  ten  thousand 
reals,  but  his  friends  would  think  him 
a  fool  if  he  did  not,  upon  the  strength 
of  that,  and  in  virtue  of  his  ofiice, 
contrive  to  spend  five  or  ten  times 
the  sum.  Accordingly  his  wife  and 
children  are  seen  elegantly  attired  in 
the  Prado,  his  dandified  sons  lounge 
in  their  opera  stalls,  and  he  himself 
takes  his  ease  at  his  club.  How  he 
does  all  this  for  the  money,  is  expli- 
cable only  by  the  tw  o  wordJs,  bribery 
and  corruption.  This  is  no  secret  to 
anybody,  but  none  think  the  worse  of 
him  on  that  account.  Ascending  in 
the  scale,  the  case  continues  the  same. 
From  the  petty  subordinate  to  the 
prime  minister,  tlie  system  suffers  no 
change.  Each  robs  according  to  his 
opportunities.  Observe  ponder  stately 
gentleman,  rolling  by  m  a  well-ap- 
pointed carriage  with  coroneted  panels. 
Ho  i.s  still  a  young  man,  and,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  was  an  unknown  clerk 
in  a  private  ofiice,  poor,  and  not  of 
very  good  repute.  Gifted  with  auda- 
city, and  with  that  slippery,  unscru- 
pulous, sleight-of-hand  cleverness, 
which  in  Spain  is  often  a  passport  to 
power,  although  in  other  countries  it 
would  lead  a  man  at  most  to  that  sort 
of  distinction  attained  by  Barringtou 
the  pickpocket,  or  Robin  the  conjuror— 
he  has  ascended  in  the  social  scale  by 
huge  leaps,  passing  over  the  heads  of 
hundreds  of  better  men  than  himself. 
He  is  now  titled  and  a  millionaire,  his 
breast  is  covered  with  stars  and  deco- 
rations, and  he  is  the  councillor  nearest 
to  his  severely.  It  is  certainly  not 
out  of  a  Spanish  minister's  salary  tliat 
he  has  economised,  during  the  short 
timo  that  he  has  received  it,  the 
princely  fortune  he  is  well  known  to 
possess.  Your  simplicity  will  excite 
unbounded  astonishment  in  any  Span- 
iard of  whom  you  inquire  how  thb 
fortunate  adventurer  accumuhited  his 
wealth.    If  ministers  of  State  are  not 


to  make  their  fortunes,  who,  in  the 
names  of  Mercury  and  Plutus,  are  so 
to  do  ?  It  seems  considered  here  that 
a  statesman's  paramount  and  first  duty 
(to  himself),  when  he  is  so  lucky  as  to 
attain  office,  is  to  get  rich.  And  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  it  is  a  duty  in 
which  few  are  here  remiss.  They  are  at 
no  loss  for  opportunities.  Wide  lati- 
tude is  allowed,  and  jobs  are  matters 
of  course.  The  press  dares  not  expose 
them,  and  Madrid  society  is  lenient,  for 
not  many  of  its  members  can  show 
hands  perfectly  clean.  Not  long  ago 
I  passed  an  afternoon  in  the  Prado-— 
the  Hyde  Park  of  Madrid— with  a 
Spanish  friend  well  versed  in  the  chro- 
nicle of  the  capital  for  ihe  last  twenty 
years  or  more.  Out  of  all  the  gay 
equipages  there  parading  to  and  fro, 
there  were  not  a  dozen  which  had  not 
been  set  up  with  gains  more  or  less 
ill-gotten.  For,  amongst  the  higher 
classes  here,  probity  of  any  kind  is 
rare  enough ;  and  as  to  political  pro- 
bity, it  is  almost  unknown.  Men 
who  have  been  guilty  of  things  which 
in  England  would  drive  them  from 
society,  and  probably  to  emigration, 
are  here  neither  shunned  nor  censured. 
There  are  so  many  in  the  same  case 
that,  if  all  were  expelled,  the  clube 
would  be  emptied  and  society  broken 
up. 

The  unfavourable  outline  I  have 
just  drawn  will  very  likely  appear  to 
you  as  improbable  as  skating  did  to 
the  Persians;  but  confirmation  of  it« 
truth  may  easily  bo  obtained  from 
any  foreigners  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
having  the  use  of  their  eyes  ana  ears, 
and  £e  desire  to  observe  and  obtain 
information,  who  have  dwelt  even  for 
a  moderate  time  in  Madrid.  Evidence 
of  it  is  also  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
conversation  of  Spaniards  themselves, 
although  they  are  ready  enough  to 
resent  imputations  cast  upon  their 
country;  and  are  sorely  vexed  when 
they  see  their  unfavourable  traits 
gathered  together  for  the  instruction 
of  other  nations.  Then  it  is  that  they 
fall  back  upon  their  old  pretext  of 
Cosas  de  Espana — ^things  unintolli- 
gible  to  foreigners.  They  have  a  no* 
tion  that  strangere  who  write  about 
them  prefer  exposing  their  worst 
traits  and  institutions  to  putting  their 
good  ones  in  relief;  whereas,  in  the 
majority  of  cases— especially  as  far  as 
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English  writers  are  concerned — ^I  have 
'  observed  the  contrary  to  be  the  truth, 
and  have  noted  a  great  deal  of  good- 
natured  forbearance,  and  a  desire  to 
show  the  country  in  its  best  light. 
And  many  of  the  worst  points  of  Span- 
ish character  and  usages  escape  the 
observation  of  the  mere  tourist,  who 
comes  to  Spain  with  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  desirous  to  be 
amused,  disposed  to  be  indulgent,  and 
consequently  more  anxious  to  seek 
beauties  than  defects,  and  taking  a 
rose-coloured  view  of  all  around  him. 
Moreover,  what  I  have  now  written 
to  you  must  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing especially  and  exclusively  to  Ma^ 
fed,  of  which  Ford  gives  a  severe  but 
true  description,  when  he  sa^s,  that 
**  it  is  the  centre  of  empeftos,  jobs,  in- 
trigues, titles,  decorations,  and  plun- 
der, to  which  flock  the  vulture  tribe 
of  place-hunters  and  pretendicerUes^ 
who,  under  this  sun,  breed  like  mag- 
gots in  carrion.  The  desert  comes  up 
to  the  ignoble  mud-walls,  the  mesones 
are  inns  for  boasts,  the  peasant  who 
scratches  the  fields  beyond  them  is  a 
barbarian,  whilst  inside  lives  the 
worst  vopvlacho  of  the  Peninsula." 
The  colours  are  here  laid  on  with  a 
broad  brush,  but  thev  are  Dot  the  less 
Kfe-Iike.  The  said  Ford,  be  it  said,  en 
passanly  may  look  out  for  lapidation  if 
ever  he  revisits  this  country,  where  his 
book  has  been  read  by  some,  and  a 
notion  of  its  contents  and  general 
tenor  been  conveyed  to  many,  and 
where  it  is  considered  a  most  imper- 
tinent and  perfidious  production, 
in  which  the  amount  of  occasional 
pnuse  is  wholly  insufficient  to  com- 
pensate the  running  fire  of  stinging 
sarcasm  kept  up  from  the  first  page  to 
tiie  last  Spaniards  have  a  particular 
horror  of  bcin?  held  up  as  a  frightful 
example— like  Sie  confirmed  drunkard, 
^hom  the  itinerant  preacher  of  tem- 
perance took  to  travel  with  him.  And 
yet,  in  their  present  condition  as  a 
nation,  that  is  almost  the  only  use 
they  can  be  put  to.  When  we  con- 
alder  their  degraded  state,  the  corrup- , 
tion  of  their  court  and  public  men, 
the  venality,  want  of  energy,  and  de- 
ficient education  of  the  better  classes, 
the  misery  and  penury  of  the  lower 
orders,  the  state  of  the  country's 
finances,  and  the  tyranny  under  which 
it  groans,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 


Spain  is  what  the  Yankees  call  '^m 
caution''  to  Europe. 

Having  named  the  finances,  a  woid 
of  terror  and  continual  stumblii^- 
block  to  Spanish  ministers,  I  must  de- 
vote a  few  lines  to  that  most  rotten 
department  of  the  administratioo. 
When,  after  travelling  through  Spaiiiy 
and  observing  the  wretehed  condltioo 
of  the  rural  population,  which  furuKyi 
an  important  portion  of  the  revenue, 
one  pauses  in  Madrid,  and  notes  the 
immense  number  of  place-holders, 
pensioners,  half-pay  men,  and  the 
like,  and  the  constant  embezzlemeot 
and  peculation  that  goes  on,  one  mar- 
vels how  it  is  that  anything^  that 
ought  to  bo  paid  is  paid,  and  how  any 
finance  minister,  however  skilfal  and 
cunning,  can  contrive  to  get  through 
a  year  without  utter  bankruptcy  aad 
disaster.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  see 
greater  poverty  and  misery  than  is  to 
be  witnessed  in  most  parte  of  the  in- 
terior of  Spain.  Along  the  seaboard, 
things  are  better;  there  is  a  ready 
outlet  for  produce,  which  the  inland 
provinces  do  not  possess,  and  the  lo- 
cratlve  trade  of  smu^ling  comes  to 
the  poor  man's  aid.  Kecent  attempts 
have  been  made,  by  the  government 
and  ite  organs  in  the  press,  to  repre- 
sent smuggling  as  greatly  diminished, 
indeed  as  nearly  extinct  This  is 
merely  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  credo- 
lous.  At  particular  points,  a  diminn* 
tion  may  possibly  be  shown,  but  along 
the  French  and  Portuguese  frontiers 
the  contraband  trade  is  as  lively  as 
ever,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as  the  pre^ 
sent  absurdly  high  tariflls  are  main- 
teined.  And  the  Spanish  government 
may  be  very  sure,  and  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  unaware,  that  a  vast  deal 
of  smuggling  is  carried  on  through  the 
Custom-house  iteelf,  with  the  conniv- 
ance and  complicity  of  the  persons 
there  employed.  Taking  into  consi- 
deration the  cost  of  the  expeufdre 
Custom-house  establishment  (there 
are  double  and  treble  lines  of  revenue 
posts),  and  of  the  corps  of  caroirineros 
or  military  custom-house  officers,  it  is 
calculated  that  the  sum  spent  in  col- 
lecting the  duties  on  importations  is 
greater  than  their  amount.  There  are 
very  many  important  articles,  of  large 
and  inevitable  consumption  in  Spain, 
on  which  the  duty  is  actually  prohL 
bitive,  although  they  cannot  be  manu. 
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factured  in  this  country  except  at 
enormous  prices,  and  of  inferior  qua- 
lity. Prominent  amongst  these  are 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  upon  which 
successive  governments  have  been  de- 
terred from  diminishing  the  duties,  at 
least  to  any  useful  extent,  by  fear  of 
the  turbulent  population  of  Uatalonia, 
the  most  industrious  and  perhaps  the 
most  flourishing  province  of  Spain, 
but  whose  interests  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  If  Catalonia  were  lopped 
ofif  from  the  Peninsula,  and  set  afloat 
in  the  Mediterranean  as  an  indepen- 
dent island,  the  task  of  the  Spanish 
finance  minister  would  be  greatly 
simplified  He  would  merely  have  to 
lower  by  one-half  (in  some  cases  by 
two-thirds)  the  present  imposts  on 
foreign  manufactures,  in  order  to  anni- 
hilate smuggling,  increase  Spanish  ex- 
ports, and  secure  a  large  Revenue  from 
the  Custom-house.  At  present  no 
ministry  that  could  come  into  power- 
would  feel  itself  sufficiently  strong  to 
risk  such  a  step.  Each  succestdve  ad- 
ministration has  to  struggle  against  a 
host  of  political  foes,  watching  their 
opportunity  to  overthrow  it ;  and  if  it 
meddle  with  the  tariff  to  any  serious 
extent,  it  is  very  sure  that  Catalonia 
will  lend  a  hand  to  its  enemies,  and 
afford  them  a  rallying-point,  and  a 
fortress  whence  to  carry  out  their  de- 
sifi^ns.  It  is  said,  I  know  not  with 
what  truth,  that  Senor  Mon,  the  fi- 
nance minister  in  whom  Spunish  capita- 
lists have  most  confidence,  is  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  a  gradual  but  great 
reduction  of  the  tariff.  I  cannot  fore- 
see the  day  when  it  will  be  possible 
for  him  or  any  other  minister  to  reduce 
to  practice  convictioi^  of  that  nature. 
It  would  require  a  much  stronger 
government  than  we  are  likely  to  see 
m  Spain,  until  such  time  as  faction  is 
emshed,  and  a  strong  national  party 
formed,  having  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  the  country  in  preference  to  private 
interests.  As  yet  the  very  elements 
of  such  a  party  are  wanting,  and  Spain 
seems  likely  to  continue,  as  she  long 
has  been,  blessed  with  a  fine  climate 
and  a  fertile  sr>il,  rich  in  every  ad- 
vantage that  nature  can  shower 
upon  her,  but  cursed  with  the  worst  of 
governments. 

Whilst  so  many  circumstances  thus 
militate  against  deriving  the  advan- 


tages that  might  be  derived  from 
Spain's  poation  and  natural  wealth,  an 
army  of  leeches  and  vampires  prey 
upon  her  impoverished  frame.  The 
same  amount^ of  revenue  that  is  now 
collected  (probably  after  a  time  a  much 
larger  amount)  by  oppressing  the 
country  and  weighing  heavily  upon 
the  agricultural  interest,  might  be  ob- 
tained in  other  ways,  almost  without 
its  being  felt,  as  the  result  of  judicious 
tariffs.  This  certain  profit  is  thrown 
away,  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  fury  of 
party  strife,  and  to  fear  of  a  single 
province,  which  thus  tyrannizes  over 
all  Spain.  Upon  the  oUier  band,  an 
incredibly  large  portion  of  the  reyenue 
wrung  R'om  the  hard  hands  of  labour, 
and  from  the  impoverished  farmer,  ia 
squandered  in  premiums  to  idleness 
and  corruption.  Saying  nothing  more 
of  the  pillage  that  is  carried  on  in 
every  branch  of  the  administration, 
of  the  fortunes  amassed  by  ministers, 
and  of  the  hivLsh  expenditure  uf  their 
apparently  moderately  paid  under* 
strappers,  I  will  briefly  direct  your 
attention  to  the  system  of  pensions 
and  half- pay.  The  Spanish  papers 
lately  published  a  list  of  tbo  ex- 
ministers  now  living  in  Spain.  They 
are  one  hundred  and  three  in  number, 
and  the  pension  enjoyed  by  each  of 
them  is  30,000  reals.  Formerly  it 
was  necessary  to  have  held  office  a 
certain  time,  or  to  have  performed 
certain  official  duties,  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  a  pension ;  but  this  regula- 
tion, owing  to  the  very  brief  tenure  of 
many  ministers  here,  was  found  incon- 
venient, and  abolished.  There  was 
i>ne  cabinet  that  held  office  just 
iwenty-four  hours,  having  then  been 
ousted  by,  if  I  rightly  remember,  some 
sudden  piece  of  violence  on  the  part 
of  his  energetb  and  rough-handed 
Excellency,  General  Ramon  Narvaez. 
Its  members  duly  receive  their  pen* 
aions  to  this  very  hour.  And  be  it 
remarked,  that  pensions  of  this  kind 
are  always  regularly  paid,  since  those 
who  pay  them  know  not  how  soon 
they  may  be  recipients,  when  unpune- 
tuality  would  be  disagreeable.  Poor 
pensioners,  officers'  widows,  and  the 
like,  can  bear  to  have  arrears  owing  to 
them,  though  they  8tar\'e  in  the  mean- 
while ;  but  the  eiauns  of  ex-ministers 
are  sacred,  and  must  be  attended  to. 
Then,  if  we  turn  to  the  army,  we  find 
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it  sappHed  with,  at  a  moderate  compu- 
tation, at  least  twice  aa  many  officers  as 
it  needs.  As  a  matter  of  favour,  and 
to  keep  them  in  good-hamoor  and 
from  plotting  against  the  government, 
numbers  of  military  men,  who  should 
be  on  half-pay,  receive  their  full  pay, 
being  nominally  attached  to  the  staff 
of  various  captains-general,  but  having 
literally  nothing  to  do  except  to  draw 
their  money.  The  number  of  general 
officers  in  the  Spanish  service  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous.  In  Madrid  alone,  at 
the  present  moment,  I  am  assured  there 
are  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty — ^the 
capital  bcin^  the  centre  to  which  th^y 
readily  flo<£,  to  intri^e  for  more 
mone]^  and  higher  rank,  and  often  to 
plot  against  the  government  when  it 
does  not  give  them  what  they  desire. 
With  such  a  host  of  officers,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  army  should  be  in 
first-rate  order,  thoroughly  instructed, 
and  fit  for  any  service ;  and  so  it  doubt- 
less would  be,  for  there  is  the  making 
of  excellent  soldiers  in  the  men,  if  one 
in  ten  of  the  officers  knew  anything  of 
his  profession,  or  ever  thought  of  at- 
tending to  his  duty  instead  of  busying 
himself  with  politics  and  schcmuig  for 
his  private  advantage.  As  to  the 
commanders-in-chief,  their  chief  care 
seems  to  be  continually  to  change  the 
uniforms  of  the  troops,  an  operation 
which  enables  them  to  put  something 
handsome  into  their  own  pockets ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  since  the  war  the  Spanish 
soldier  hoa  appeared  in  nearly  all  the 


colours  of  the  rainbow.  One,  year  Iw 
is  gaudy  in  yellow,  the  next  sober  in 
blue,  or  refreshing  in  green,  the  varia- 
tion of  hue  being  accompanied  by  in- 
numerable strange  variations  of  head- 
dress and  other  details.  British  scarlet 
is  now  in  the  ascendant  with  the 
cavalry,  some  of  the  officers  being 
scarcely  distinguishable,  as  far  as  dress 
goes,  from  those  of  England;  whilst 
some  of  the  light  horse  appear  in  the 
rather  singular  equipment  of  red  coats, 
lances,  and  steel  helmets.  As  regards 
the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  troops^ 
I  doubt  their  being  such  as  would  en- 
able them  to  carry  off  many  laurels 
were  they  brought  into  line  against  any 
army  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  There 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  fiolling  off 
in  these  respects  since  the  end  of  the 
civil  war. 

I  intended  to  have  given  you  some 
further  particulars  concerning  the 
army,  but  I  conjecture  that  few  armies 
have  much  interest  for  you  just  now, 
save  those  engaged,  or  about  to  be  so, 
on  the  Danube's  banks.  The  literature 
and  drama  of  Spain  might  also .  claim 
a  few  words,  although  both  are  just 
now  in  but  a  stagnant  state,  did  not 
the  length  of  this  epistle  warn  me  that 
if  the  subject  be  not  quite  exhausted 
your  patience  probably  is,  and  so  ad- 
monish mo  to  conclude  by  signing  my- 
self your  faithful  contributor  and  out- 
lying but  truthtelling 

Vej3ETTE. 
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THB   VILLA. 

The  sovereign  moon,  new-risen  in  Fiesole, 
Was  showering  light;  and  over  all  the  hills 
Rain*d  breatliless  brightness.    In  the  vale  below 
Fair  Florence  slept.    There,  lost  in  lonely  streets. 
And  mournful  galleries,  the  feftrful  beam, 
Sliding  from  vault  to  arch,  or  down  dark  courts. 
Flashed  on  the  walls  of  guilty  palaces, 
And  show'd  them  awe-strucK. 

Bright,  from  bridge  to  bridge, 
The  Amo,  shaking  out  great  shafts  of  light. 
Or  sharp,  or  curv'd,  or  zigzag  (like  the  swords 
Of  those  arm'd  angels  set  round  Paradise, 
When  dews  were  deep  in  Eden,  and  great  flowers 
Steep'd  in  the  light  of  the  primeeval  moon) 
Severed  the  glittering  darkness. 

From  the  heart 
Of  the  dim  Dome,  out  of  its  muffled  sleeps, 
The  mighty  Midnight  tore,  and  toppled  down, 
Bellowing  from  twelve  hoarse,  brazen  throats,  and  fell 
Dead  on  dark  roof-tops.    Then  a  hundred  spires, 
Swept  by  the  flying  finger  of  the  hour, 
Shiver'd  with  tingling  sound— clear-clashing  chimes, 
And  diapasons  sweet  of  silver  bells — 
Rolling  the  mai-ch  of  Time  into  the  dark ; 
As  some  great  conqueror  sweeps  to  unknown  lands. 
With  sliawms  and  tromps,  through  startled  provinces. 
Till  silence,  hovering  back  about  the  town. 
Settled  at  last,  and  slept;  while  the  great  sky, 
Through  all  its  deeps,  vibrated  like  a  belL 

Then,  at  that  hour,  myself  and  Arthur  rode 
With  slacken*d  reins,  communing  many  things, 
About  the  purple  bases  of  the  hills. 
Until,  from  talk  of  bygone  things  and  thnea — 
Old  faces,  which  we  fear'd  to  see  no  more- 
Old  friendships,  which  the  years  had  fllch'd  from  us — 
Old  kisses,  pressed  on  lips  no  longer  warm — 
Old  loves,  which  we  remember'd  with  a  laugh — 
And  later  loves,  less  fair,  which  made  us  sigh — 
Silence,  with  some  vague  sense  of  mutual  loss, 
Fell  on  us  both. 

So,  on  without  a  word, 
Speird  by  the  Past,  and  fixing  listless  eyes 
Upon  the  pricking  of  our  horses'  ears, 
We  wound  through  highways,  whitening  up  the  slopes 
By  vineyard  walls,  green-mantled,  where  the  grape 
Hung  heavy  in  the  moon.    From  upward  lawns 
The  innumerable  Life,  which  hath  no  Past, 
But  makes  rich  Present  of  the  revelling  hours. 
And  holds  ambrosial  wassail  in  the  dew, 
ChirrupM  and  sang.    The  pulsing,  vague  firefly, 
Opening  and  closing  swarms  of  misty  light, 
To  fill  the  woods  at  fitful  intervals. 
Swam,  sparkled,  wheeVd,  and  died  into  the  dark* 
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The  grass  sack'd  up  the  moonshine.    Deep  in  dew. 
Dreamed  the  dark  land. 

Then,  all  upon  a  sudden, 
Somewhere  far  off,  and  hidden  up  in  leaves, 
An  unseen  nightingale  with  gusts  of  song 
Took  all  the  lapsing  silence  unawares, 
And  shook  the  woods  together  for  delight: 
As  thouffh  he  were  the  night's  interpreter, 
Admitted  to  her  secret  heart,  and  there, 
Reckless,  and  mad  for  too  much  melody, 
Ceased  not  to  babble  forth,  with  frantic  notes, 
All  the  dim  meanings  lurking  in  the  dark. 
And  Arthur  cried,  "  God  bless  the  bird !    He  sings 
Just  for  the  luxury  of  song;  nor  cares 
Who  heajps,  who  praises,  or  what  listeners  pause 
Between  the  dark  woods  and  the  silent  stars. 
When  will  you  sing  like  him  ?*' 

"AlasI"  I  said, 
"With  him  joy  melts  to  music;  but  there  are 
Who  sing  for  sorrow." 

"  Such  a  night  &s  this — ^" 
He  answer'd,  "  so  brimful  of  light  and  life- 
Should  know  no  songs  but  happy  ones.    Oh,  who-^ 
Oh,  who  would  live  in  England — ^mourn  and  mope 
In  moist  Decembers — sweat  the  day  to  death 
In  close  committees — ^yawn  upon  a  bench, 
And  bully  burglars— doz^  out  dull  debates — 
Cram  the  dub-cant — and  choke  in  smoky  dens, 
Or  Inns,  and  chambers  of  the  dreary  Law — 
When,  here,  mere  being  is  enjoyment — ^life 
An  active  sense  of  joy  without  fatigue, 
When  pleasant  fancies  stream  through  sun  and  shade. 
And  crowd  the  circle  of  the  summer  hills  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  said.    "  The  old  tale  repeate  itself. 
For  rest— for  rest  Ike  sailor  cries  whom  storms 
.  Catch  in  the  JEgean.    Yet  to  him  that  works. 
Knowing  he  works  not  vdnly — to  whom  the  years 
Lead  up  some  grand  result — the  soundest  calm 
Comes  out  of  crown'd  achievement" 

"  Nay,"  he  cried, 
"  Think  you,  your  County-Justice,  fuss'd  and  grey 
With  low  importance,  guei-dons  his  dry  years 
With  aught  more  wortny  than  a  little  pomp 
Among  tne  marketplaces  ?    Or  those  slaves 
That  sell  the  joy  of  their  delicious  youth. 
And  the  green  earth  God  gave  them  for  delight — 
Fresh  moms,  and  mighty  sunsets,  and  still  eves — 
For  place  and  pension,  worthy  more  than  that 
Their  toil  obtains  them — ^ribbons  and  grey  hairs  ? 
Oh !  shall  the  great  intentions  of  the  world 
Be  spun  round  worms  like  these — as  blind  and  deaf 
As  the  silk  maggot  in  his  dark  cocoon  ?" 

**  All  toil  is  noble,"  I  replied,  « if  toil 
Be  honest.    For  the  purpose  of  the  world 
Is  not  thrown  up  alone  by  one  great  mind. 
But  all  may  help  it :  as  the  corals  build. 
Each  for  his  separate  use,  in  his  own  way» 
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That  which^becomes  a  marvel  at  the  last, 
Complete  in  beauty.    Oh,  if  vacant  ease 
Be  life,  and  lifers  best  purpose — the  chief  good 
And  crown  of  life — enjoyment,  to  what  end 
live  they  that  plough  the  gaping  glebe  in  toil? 
Or  why  do  thistles  grow  where  roses  droop  ? 
Hath  God  so  clumsily  contrived  His  world 
That  pleasure— -His  mtention,  as  you  say. 
And  human  nature^s  proper  aliment- 
Thrives  nowhere,  but  is  strangled  on  the  rocks, 
Where  hardy  Pain  blows  wild,  a  vigorous  weed  ? 
But  God  gave  man  the  savage  world  to  tame, 
And  bade  him  smito  the  stubborn  earth,  and  said, 

*  What  thou  subduest  is  thine  heritage.' 
Oh,  Labour  is  the  Genius  of  the  Lamp 
That  brings  us  jewels  from  the  hidden  caves. 
Oh,  more  !  there  are  two  angels  on  the  earth 
That  lodge  with  man — Labour  and  Duty — Oh, 
Beware,  who  shuts  them  from  the  door !  who  wills  not 
Labonr  and  Duty,  wills  not  Love  and  God. 

*'  Friend,  m  our  England  great  things  shall  be  done. 
Better  to  toil  in  noble  service  there. 
Than  idly  dream  below  the  loaded  vines ! 
Think  you,  when  Freedom  from  her  cradle  cried. 
Was  it  Utopian  wizard's  airy  wands— 
And  men  in  quiet  schools  that,  smiling,  said, 

*  Freedom  is  fair,'  yet  would  not  for  a  world 
Have  smutch'd  the  hem  of  their  Philosophy 
With  dust  and  sweat  to  help  her  fainting  cause, 

Or  Roundhead  swords,  unsheath'd  in  foughten  fields, 
Won  us  free  Senates,  and  the  right  of  thought?" 

••  Oh,"  answer'd  Arthjjr,  "  there  have  been  great  times, 

When  toil  grew  noble  in  some  noble  cause. 

All  patriots  are  not  Hampdens.    There  have  been 

l^mes  when  the  pulse  of  states  beat  fever-heat. 

Nor  least,"  he  said,  "  when  over  yon  dim  walls, 

And  round  the  throne  of  the  Magnificent, 

Glow'd,  all  a-light,  the  Medicean  Age. 

Then,  through  the  gorgeous  tumult  of  the  times, 

From  all  ennobling  innnences.  Art 

Breath'd  one  grand  calm.    Each  hour  was  crammed  with  life. 

Men  drank,  and  drain'd  the  spirit  and  wine  o'  the  world, 

And  through  all  rich  sensations  snatch'd  quick  breath. 

The  careless  lizard,  hailing  in  the  sun, 

Bask'd  on  a  dungeon.    Not  a  step  between 

The  myrtle-bower  and  the  dank  prison-cell. 

Beauty  and  Terror  wander'd  hand  in  hand, 

Through  snakes  and  roses.    Life,  with  flushing  cheek, 

A  reeling  guest,  among  the  revels  walk'd, 

Reckless,  with  Death's  pale' shadow  at  her  side. 

As  in  great  Indian  lands,  a  man  that  dreams 

Below  the  mighty  immemorial  palms, 

May  catch  a  subtler  rapture  from  the  thought 

He  crushes  poisons  out  of  purple  flowers, 

And  poison 'd  perfumes  lade  the  lustrous  dark, 

And  charming  serpents  draw  him  through  tho  woods 

With  dazzling  eyes,  and  everywhere  he  sees 

A  baneful  beauty,  redolent  of  death ; — 

Or  more— as  one  that  walks  some  dizzy  plank 
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Between  a  gorge  of  alps,  on  either  side 

Wonder,  and  snow,  and  purple,  and  red  light, 

And  death  below —  ....  so  did  this  marvellous  age 

Wed  beauty  unto  anguish,  match  with  life 

Death,  and  pu^h  pleasure  into  pain,  and  draw 

From  peril  palpitations  of  delight. 

"^(But  now — in  these  mild  days — what  life  is  theirs 
Who  cobble  at  the  patchwork  of  the  State? 
The  tailor's  work !  to  mend,  and  piece,  and  turn, 
Fearing  lest  every  stitch  pull  wide  new  rents. 
These  are  not  men,  and  scarce  hermaphrodites :    . 
They  fight — their  war-cry  is  some  corn-law  cant ; 
Their  grandest  victory — a  tax  on  hops ; 
Their  proudest  prize  ar— beer-bill." 

«  To  my  mind," 
I  answer'd,  '*  these  *■  mild  days'  of  oum  arc  big 
With  mighty  births  of  more  magnificent  things 
Than  those  dim  pictures  which  you  love  to  praise, 
Set  in  the  ruin'd  galleries  of  the  Past.* 
Nor,  to  my  mind,  did  ever  Life  live  quicker. 
Or  beat  more  puhses  in  the  hour  than  now. 
And  thrice,"  I  said,  **  I  honour  those  strong  hands 
That  hold  the  State  from  ill,  and  prop  weak  Order 
With  vigorous  laws ;  that,  fed  from  wary  change, 
Fair  Freedom  grow  to  grand  developments. 
And  strike  strong  roots  into  the  coming  years, 
Nor  would  I  clamor  for  the  rotten  Past, 
On  whose  dry  dust  such  noble  fabrics  stand, 
For  all  the  light  of  those  luxurious  courts. 
Paced  by  Intrigue  and  Love  in  the  old  time.** 

*  Do  what  you  will,  you  cannot  so  inter 
This  Past,"  he  said, ''  below  the  dust  of  years. 
But  what  some  part  or  portion  clings  above. 
The  finger-posts  that  point  the  onward  age 
Are  skeleton  arms  that  moulder  as  we  pass : 
A  dead  man's  hand  writes  symbols  on  our  walls, 
And  dooms  our  feasts  and  lighted  palaces. 
Our  boasted  freedom  is  not  of  to-oay. 
Its  roots  are  in  the  past,  its  fruits  with  us. 
Wherefore  I,  bom  a  dreamer,  love  to  muse 
Among  that  legendary  moss  that  grows 
About  the  ruins  of  the  centuries." 

Then,  like  a  horse  at  sound  of  his  own  heels, 

He — ^for  his  own  words  seem'd  to  start  him  on — 

Set  off  and  dashed  into  the  antique  times, 

Showing  that  warring  Europe  rising  up 

When  Rome's  worn  Eagles  all  flew  hoarsely  home ; 

And  all  the  spear-storms  broken  in  the  Norse ; 

And  all  the  war-songs  roll'd  from  Teuton  tents ; 

And  all  those  hordes  that,  wakening  with  a  whoop, 

Pour'd  from  primaeval  forests  to  the  south : 

Till,  revelling  with  the  wrecks  of  Rollo's  ships. 

And  the  black  beards  of  Merovingian  Kings,' 

He  hit,  at  last,  all  hot,  upon  the  Church ; 

What  time  the  Lombard  Lion  roar'd  from  Rome, 

And  Frankish  Pepin  laid  at  Peter's  feet 

Tiie  Kevs  of  Kingdoms.    At  which  point  ho  warm'd 

Upon  those  old  and  fair  philosophies, 
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Which  wore  crepuscules  of  tho  dawning  Faith  ; 
And  prais'd  that  wisdom  which  attacked  tho  Name,  1 

To  leave  the  Substance  what  it  was  before ; 
Which  gave  the  old  Gods  the  sandals  of  the  saints. 
And  Alma  Venus  to  Madonna  changed ; 
To  light  new  tapers  for  tho  self-same  shrines ; 
^    InscriDO  new  names  below  old  images; 
And  fill  the  old  sacella  with  new  vows. 
Dedaring  creeds  were  bred  up  in  the  bone 
And  marrow  of  races,  like  their  characters. 
That  Roman  Mavors  stalkM  with  stately  strides, 
Where  rush'd  the  fiery  Aries  of  the  Greek. 
And  just  as  wide  tho  New  Creed's  southern  state 
(For  in  these  lavish  lands  she  sat,  a  queen, 
'Mid  haunts  of  clxssic  Polytheism, 
Above  her  glittering  shKnes  and  stately  domes. 
Breathing  atliwart  her  perfumed  incensos 
A  sensuous  sadness,  like  the  soul  o'  the  South) 
From  those  dark  robes,  and  severe  majesty, 
That  wrapp'd  her  in  the  melancholy  North, 
Where  yet  Thor's  iron  hammer  seem'd  to  ring 
Its  echo  on  her  altars,  and  the  creed 
Of  Odin  scowl'd  behind  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Thence,  by  tho  way,  he  touch'd  on  Charlemagne, 

•*  Whose  bones,  at  Sahburg,  were  foundation-stones 

Of  this  fair  fabric  of  the  after-time." 

And  then  again  took  up  the  Church — ^how  she, 

Out  of  the  strife  of  feudal  elements, 

Rose,  a  Bellona  and  arm'd  Thought,  more  strong 

Than  thews  and  sinews  of  self-cumbering  Force ; 

To  match  Minerva  to  Enceladus, 

And  with  a  crozier  break  the  necks  of  Kings. 

•*  From  whence  flow'd  Chivalry,  which  breath'd  a  soul 

Into  brute  strength,  and  fiU'd  the  world  with  song. 

Ferrara's  clarions  sounded  in  the  south — 

To  silver  cymbals  trod  the  Iberian  Moor — 

A  minstrel's  music  fell  through  prison-bars, 

And  with  an  echo  caught  tho  Lion-heart — 

On  Baltic  headlands  sang  the  long-hair'd  Scald — 

Through  green  Provencal  winvs,  tho  rosy  star 

Shook  to  the  soft  lutes  of  the  Troubadours." 

This  ted  us  on  to  the  Crusades,  and  all 

That  splendid  policy  against  the  Turk, 

Which  work'd  in  the  blind  brain  of  headstrong  kings. 

To  rescue  Europe  from  tho  Saracen. 

And  so  we  track'd  the  tide  of  culture  down 

Into  that  luminous  epoch  of  the  world, 

When  Learning  lit  these  Ixmds  with  a  new  sun. 

There,  how  he  rose,  and  glow'd,  and,  as  it  were 

Rejoicing,  plumed  his  fancy  in  that  light? 

For  Liberty  with  Learning  rose,  he  said. 

And  Commerce  flourish'd.    Venice,  Genoa, 

Names  of  old  note — the  re-arisen  Tyres 

And  Sidons  of  the  west,  whose  populous  marts 

Drew  the  rich  world,  and  drain'd  the  subject 

Whose  glassy  harbours  shadow'd  stately  shipa 

Laden  with  Indian  spice,  and  faces  dark 

From  Samarcand,  Damascus,  or  Senaar. 
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Then  he  would  string  together  all  those  names 
That  awe  our  wonder,  names  of  the  sole  kings 
Whose  right  all  grant  divine,  for  they  are  kings 
Of  the  Olympian  realms  of  Thought  and  Art 
And,  chief,  he  loved  to  praise,  as  star,  and  crown. 
And  costliest  achievement  of  the  time, 
Strong  Leonardo,  lord  of  every  lore ; 
In  whose  rich  nature  knowledge  from  all  seeds 
BlossomM  to  art — ^the  crown'd  accomplishment 
->-Art  that  centennial  plant,  that  only  blows 
Once  in  a  century,  burst  then — ^nor  since — 
To  flower,  that  for  three  terms  of  mortal  life 
With  bloom  and  odour  fed  delighted  lands. 
Again  it  was  "  the  Church"  he  said — ^"  the  Church, 
That  grand  Conservative,  preserved  for  these 
The  lamp  of  learning,  and  with  a  new  light 
Inspired  it  fairer." 

"  Ay,"  I  answer'd  short — 
**  You  skip  the  darker  chapters  in  the  tale. 
Your  marole  palaces  are  not  less  fair 
For  blood  upon  the  threshold :  had  they  then 
No  laboratories?  or  no  Borgia-feasts  ? 
No  goblets  that  were  not  of  Venice-glass  1 
Nor  any  kings  but  good  kings  on  the  throne  ? 
Who  ruled  o^er  none  but  peaceful  citizens  ? 
What !  docs  no  taiut  of  brother-murder  stain 
Some  of  the  haughty  scutcheons  on  yon  walls  1 
Wherefore  died  Strozzi  by  his  own  right  hand  1 
Were  there  no  shrieks  from  toothdd,  torturing  wheels. 
Stifled  and  drown'd  in  dongeons  horrible  ? 
The  while  this  livid  J^icarning,  which  you  laud, 
Look'd  on  agape :  or,  like  a  phantom  thing 
That  takes  the  natural  hue  and  tint  of  life, 
Ghoul-like,  from  feeding  upon  graves,  sat  still 
Humbling  its  unintelligiDle  things. 
Were  there  no  Neri — no  Bianchi — brawls? 
No  bloodshed  by  the  Ghibellme  and  Guelf  ? 
No  pale  Capellos,  Cenci,  and  the  like  ? 
No  Dukes  of  Athens  ?" 

"  Grant,"  ^e  said,  "  there  were ; — 
These  died :  with  them,  their  deeds.    Vet  not  in  vain-— 
Not  all  in  vain  the  time ;  for  much  endured, 
As  art  does  ever,  and  as  truth  endures." 

"And  then — this  Church — this  *  grand  conservative  ? ' 
Were  there,"  I  said,  **  no  mufiled  oubliettes 
Under  St.  Peter's  chair  ?  no  solemn  frauds  ? 
Traditional  lies?  and  immemorial  wrong?" 

•*  The  thing  grew  rotten,"  he  replied,  "  in  time." 

«*  It  was  a  lie,"  I  said,  ^  from  first  to  last ; 
For  Truth  sees  no  corruption — as  you  said." 

^  Yet  was  it  once,"  he  answer'd,  musingly, 

**  Infallible.    A  serpent  lilted  up 

High  in  the  desert — who  beheld  was  heal'd." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  a  serpent  ever,"  I  rejoin'd. 
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^  And  80 — ^  he  mused — ^**thld  warden  of  Heaven's  gate 

That  stood  upon  the  threshold  with  the  keys, 

Grew  feeble— and  now? — A  weak  old  man  at  Rome, 

Fearing  the  crumbling  crutch  he  leans  upon — 

Confused  with  all  confusion !    That  which  once 

Bruised  with  its  heel  the  heads  of  Emperors, 

Now  leaning  upon  kingship.    Kingship,  too, 

Having  survived  the  principle  of  kings. 

The  dark  years,  big  with  change,  sweep  by,  and  leave 

A  puzzled,  frighten'd  mockery  of  the  Past 

The  Stentorello  of  what  was  a  king; 

Mowing  and  miming  old-world  royalties 

Upon  a  creaking  stage !    And  all  below 

A  sullen  people  waiting  with  hard  eyes. 

And  from  the  doubtful  darkness,  far  without. 

Blown  by  wild  winds,  the  inarticulate  moan 

Of  tempests  hidden  m  Eternity.'' 

•*Yesl"  I  made  answer,  "and,  already,  one 
Has  broken  from  the  Infinite.    It  came 
And  dash'd  the  cup  of  trembling  in  the  face 
Of  the  pale  kingdoms ;  and,  in  passing,  swept 
The  wide  world  with  delirium,  and  so  ceased. 
Upon  the  horologue  of  Time,  the  hand. 
Unheeded,  surely  rounded  to  that  hour. 
At  last  it  struck  in  thunder,  with  a  sound 
Reverberating  through  the  reeling  realms : 
And,  with  the  shock,  came  down  the  avalanche — 
An  avalanche  of  wrong  unrectified. 
Piled  up  with  long-accumulated  ills. 
And  hurtling  down  vast  fragments  of  the  Past — 
Colossal  fragments — Nobles,  Church,  and  King, 
And  all  Traidition's  rooted  rights  in  France, 
Headlong,  with  shrieks,  into  the  bloody  Seine. 

•*  Yes !  they  have  guillotined  the  tender  Past — 
Pale  Empress  with  a  thousand  sorrows  crown'd ! 
Speak  gently  of  her  faults — she  bled  for  them. 
These  orphan'd  days  were  wean'd  too  soon.    And  yet 
They  shall  bear  Gods  on  earth — ^these  grave-eyed  cla3*s ! 

^  Still  reel  the  nations  with  a  crazy  awe. 

The  old-world  wonder  wears  itaelf  away. 

What  though  she  growl  with  rage,  and  shame,  and  spite. 

Cross  Custom's  claws  are  dipt, — that  dragon  old, 

Set  by  Truth's  fairy  fortress.    All  too  long 

She  spat  her  spleenful  venom  on  bold  souls. 

Now  wide  and  free  the  pahice-doors  are  flung, 

And  all  may  enter.    From  the  chrysalis 

Of  centuries  the  spirit  of  the  years 

Is  crackling  loose  and  shining  into  wings. 

**  Now  dawns  a  fairer  epoch  for  the  world. 
Now  reigns  anew  the  re-arisen  Christ. 
Already  the  dark  East  is  ffrowin^r  light. 
Where  the  new  dawn  makes  dimly  visible 
Large  shapes,  and  outlines  of  what  Powers  shall  he- 
Republics,  federations,  argosies. 
And  new  Golcondas  in  the  hopeful  West 

<*  Soon  shall  arise  new  ffiants  on'the  earth, 
Not  dwarf 'd  and  maim'd  by  galling  prejudice ; 
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Who  have  not  sold  themselves  to  lying  laws. 
Nor  warpM  high  words  to  dogmas ;  bat  adored 
God*s  proper  dignity  in  their  own  souls. 
A  race  of  mighty  poets !    For  we  sit 
Like  children,  by  the  doorway,  in  the  dark ; 
And  sometimes,  wheD  we  peer  between  the  chinks, 
Something  is  shown  to  us — wild — wonderful-- 
A  great  light— a  strange  fsice.     Wo  look  for  more ; 
And  then  the  door  is  shut  against  our  eyea. 
And,  now  and  then,  groat  gusts  of  song  float  by, 
WhirPd  from  the  mighty  revel.     We  would  sing: 
The  tune  escapes  us.     We  are  pleased  and  painM. 
Great  thoughts  flit  by,  and  touch  us  as  they  pass. 
Like  ghosts  upon  the  threshold  of  the  mom ; 
We  grasp  at  them ;  they  mix  themselves  with  light. 

"  Wo  apprehend  some  great  development 
Out  of  all  language,  which  confuses  speech. 
The  world  hoots  at  us.     We  are  weak,  wc  know. 

"  But  these  shall  come  with  power  upon  their  brows, 
And  thunder  in  their  hair,  and  on  their  tips 
Authority.     And  they  shall  awe  the  world 
To  listen  to  them,  as  we  listen  now. 
And  they  shall  take  our  harps  out  of  our  hands, 
And  sweep  a  mighty  music  down  the  strings : 
The  age  shall  vibrate  with  it ;  and  the  earth 
Shall  hold  her  ear  to  listen  to  the  tune. 
And  shake  herself  to  earthquakes ;  and  the  stars 
Shall  catch  the  strain,  and  tingle  for  delight ; 
And  the  great  ^ons,  roused  out  of  their  sleep. 
Shall  know  it  and  be  troubled  with  the'sound. 

Then  shall  the  hills  grow  white  with  angel  feet ; 
And  thoughtful  men,  that  muse  apart,  at  mom 
And  eve,  upon  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
Shall  startle  angels  from  their  dreaming  bowers. 

'*  Until  men  see  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Ablaze  with  all  things  precious,  in  the  skies. 
Therein  shall  be  no  temple,  for  our  God 
Himself  shall  be  His  temple  in  that  day, 

**  Meanwhile,  orVd  round  with  fair  contrivances 

Of  strength  and  beauty,  England  fronts  the  world. 

And  there  the  Lady  Gloriana  sits, 

Who  holds  the  sceptre  and  the  ball,  and  is 

The  serene  Empress  of  this  gorgeous  age : 

In  whose  glass  halls  the  East  and  West  have  met 

With  offerings,  as  Sheba  came,  of  old, 

To  Solomon,  to  wonder,  and  admire : 

For  near  her.  Science,  her  magician,  stands : 

With  lightnings  in  his  hand  that  wait  his  will 

To  ou trace  the.  four  winds  to  the  world*s  ends, 

Nimbler  than  wore  Jove's  bolts ;  and  in  the  air 

He  sends  up  silken  domes  adventurous ; 

And  harnesses  the  whitc-maned  dragons,  fed 

On  fire  and  water,  to  his  hissing  cars : 

And  rolKs  along  the  ocean  his  whecl'd  ships. 

With  civilising  commerce  to  all  shores. 

"Moreover,  through  the  Press,  the  heart  o'  thftland 
Beats  audibly,  and  throbs  out  vigorous  thoughts, 
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That  strike  aiong  the  world  to  every  realm, 
And  shake  all  ancient  lies  on  thoir  high  place. 

•*  O  happy  Age !  Htrew  flowers  npon  Ihe  Past  '] 

To  fill  the  air  with  sweetness — happy  Age ! 

Strew  flowers  upon  the  ways.     The  Future  comes — 

The  Future,  borne  in  triumph !    Happy  Age,  " 

When  it  may  be  that  each — ^the  idlest  of  us — 

Whether  ho  will  or  no,  fulfils  some  good !" 

Then,  as  a  hot  thought  tingled  into  sound, 

"  Bear  with  me,  friend,"  I  cried,  "  if  I  should  say 

I  hit  the  secret  of  this  age, — the  mission 

Of  these  great  times  of  God.    Yet  I  would  rentnre 

A  wild  guess  at  the  meaning  of  our  work. 

For,  look !  if  one  should  praise  this  growth  of  Time, 

From  all  sides  querulous  voices  clamour  *  Shame ! 

Shame  on  the  narrow  dealings  of  the  days— 

The  faithless  cant — ^the  dead  materialism — 

The  insufficient,  sleek  formalities — 

The  soulless  toil — the  useless  usefulness. 

Dry,  without  fruit !    For  we  are  choked,*  they  say, 

*  With  com  and  cotton,  till  ourselves  become, 

Bales  in  the  market — ^wheat-sheaves  on  the  wharf. 

Matter  engrosses  all,  and  Form  is  king ; 

And  the  most  rotten  royalty  of  all  I 

We  look  for  preachers  to  deliver  truth ; 

Statesmen  to  plan  ;  philosophers  to  think ; 

Masons,  and  engineers,  and  mariners  ;-— 

And,  lo !  instead  of  bread,  there  is  a  stone. 

Houses — ^not  masons ;  ships — ^not  mariners ; 

Pistons — ^not  engineers ;  altars,  and  pulpits— 

Not  preachers  ;  schools — ^but  not  philosophers : 

Offices — but  not  statesmen ;  form — ^not  sool ! 

God's  earth  is  turn'd  into  a  factory, 

And  all  ways  sound  the  hiss  of  iron  wheels  !*  ** ' 

**  And  that  is  truth,**  said  Arthur, 

«  Yet,"  said  I, 
*•  Where  you  see'  sorrow,  I  see  hope ;  where  you 
Lament,  1  will  rejoice ;  the  signs  are  good. 
Upon  two  mighty  polar  principles 
The  world  is  poised,  and  all  the  laws  of  being 
Vibrate  between  them  :  these  are,  Spirit  and  Form. 
For  man  was  taken  from  the  common  dust, 
And  that  dust  quickon'd  with  a  living  soul. 
That  it  might  be  the  form  and  image  of  God, 
Wherein  He  walked  on  earth,  a  little  space. 
And  He  that  died  for  souls  in  Holy-land 
Rose  with  the  body,  as  ve  think  we,  too. 
Shall  bodily  rise  to  meet  Him.    One  God  made 
Spirit  and  matter ; — ^mind,  and  soul,  and  heart ; 
And  zinc,  and  lime,  and  gold,  and  clay,  and  iron  ; 
Therefore  I  reverence  both :  they  are  His  work ; 
And  are  immortal.     And  I  think  that  never 
In  the  great  iEons  of  Eternity 
Shall  come  a  time  when  vales,  and  hills,  and  flowers, 
Ocean  and  continent,  and  all  which  He 
Pronounced,  on  their  pure  birthday,  *  Very  good,' 
Shall  cease  to  be.    O  brother,  do  we  well. 
Or  wisely,  scomiag  atM^tier  ?" 
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Arthur  answered — 
**  Matter  is  good,  and  spirit  is  good,  and  truth 
Is  above  all.    But  form  hath  swallow'd  truth, 
The  body  hath  usurp'd  the  soul  of  us. 
For  hundreds  of  blind  years,  the  crazy  world 
Hath  fought  for  Form.    Autocracies — ^republics — 
For  these  men  clamour — not  for  Government. 
Croziers  and  gowns  still  cheat  a  faltering  faith. 
No  man  dare  trust  himself.    In  Chinese  shoes 
Demurely  creeps  the  Public  Mind  about. 
Irreverence  and  Superstition  still 
Mow  at  each  other,  cheek  by  jowl ;  and  still 
Watchwords  and  names  are  more  than  principles. 
Men  cling  to  Churches — ^not  to  gospels ;  so 
They  salve  sore  conscience.     Everywhere  I  see 
Dissenter,  Anglican,  and  Romanist, 
But  where  the  Christian  T 

•'Tothisfiictlhold,** 
I  answered,  "  and  in  this  is  born  my  hope. 
So  languished  Rome  upon  the  altar-stairs 
Of  Form,  the  hundred-handed  God ;  so  sighed 
The  sick  world  ''  Where  is  truth  V  and,  lo,  Christ  came  ! 
Oh,  it  is  not  that  form  hath  usurp'd  truth, 
Matter  supplanted  spirit ;  but  it  is 
That  matter  yet  hath  been  too  weakly  wed 
To  spirit ;  matter  must  be  spiritualised. 
Is  there  no  gospel  for  the  body?    Oh, 
If  yet,  wherever  thought  hath  entered  fact, 
Or  spirit  form,  we  clasp  a  carcass  now, 
'Tis  not  because  the  form  was  more  than  truth, 
But  less  than  truth,  and  weaker.    Form  must  grow, 
And  matter  rise,  and  be  sublimed  to  spirit  I 

Shall  not  the  body,  when  it  rises,  leave 
Disease  and  all  corruption  in  the  tomb  ? 
For  glance  athwart  the  melancholy  Past — 
Where  are  the  fruits  of  thought  divorced  from  fact  t 
Blind  superstitions  of  the  ignorant  lands ; 
Lone  eremites  in  desert  places ;  saints 
On  solitiiry  pillars ;  poor,  puff 'd-up. 
Inflamed  identities,  sore  surfaces 
Of  a  diseased  soul,  that  winced  and  writhed 
From  the  strong  touch  of  healthy  human  life. 
Or  what  results  have  risen,  whenever  thought 
Drew  nigh  to  facti    Fruit  of  that  crude  embrace. 
Look ! — ^Reformations,  Inquisitions,  stakes, 
Martyrs,  and  trenchant  swords,  and  tottering  thrones. 
These  are  the  efibrts  of  brute  youth :  they  prove 
The  want  of  power,  not  the  too  much  of  it 
But  speed,  ye  millions,  on  the  iron  rail, 
Till  motion  lag  no  longer  after  thought 
And  speed,  ye  thoughts,  upon  the  quivering  wire, 
Till  the  round  globe  with  thought  bo  stricken  through ; 
And  hugest  forces  of  material  growth 
Be  made  tlie  supple  ministers  of  spirit ; 
And  strength  be  pliant  as  a  glove  upon 
The  hand  of  Truth :  and  this  dull  \M  of  pigment 
Spin  through  the  staggering  zodiac,  and  glow 
The  lightest,  brightest  star  the  spirits  watch. 
O  glory,  that  the  eyea  of  man  should  pierce 
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Through  spce  for  worlds,  through  atoms  for  new  life! 
His  hand  shall  upheave  mountains,  and  his  foot^ 
Stride  down  the  subject  ocean :  but  his  heart — 
Let  it  be  simple,  earnest,  innocent, 
Knowing  that  meekness  is  the  crown  of  power, 
And  reverence,  more  than  knowledge  of  high  things. 
Shall  saints  not  be?    The  saints  shall  rule  the  world; 
•  Sit  upon  thrones — ^be  ministers,  and  kin^ ; 
Teacn  in  the  highways ;  shake  glad  hands  among 
The  fairs,  and  marketplaces  ;  laugh,  love,  live; 
Be  all  with  all  men,  until  all  be  saints. 
O  for  some  tliorough-hearted  man  o'  the  crowd ; 
A  large-limVd,  mascular,  and  g^ial  soul, 
All-comprehensive,  comprehensible 
To  all  men !  who  shall  talk  in  our  own  tongue, 
Not  in  the  language  of  a  foregone  world. 
A  blithe,  world-shouldering,  strong  identitv; 
No  pining,  pale  uprightness,  from  the  stocks 
Ana  backocHirds  of  convention ; — a  man>8oul 
Fed  on  strong  meat— love,  hunger,  anger,  pain, 
Want,  war«  hope ;  tmgling  hot  from  top  to  toe 
With  costly  life  ;  a  hurley,  popular  mind« 
To  walk,  and  talk,  and  teach  in  the  loud  street ; 
And  iostle,  and  be  jostled  in  the  squares, 
And  breathe  his  broad  huuumity  <m  ail ; 
A  full.arm'd  life — at  every  point  equipt 
For  our  occasion ;  to  unite,  uplift, 
And  in  himself  express  all  offices. 
Driving  a  pulse  of  life  through  lifeleaa  things ! 

**  Let  matter  be  so  spirituaJised — all  pores 

Of  matter  open  to  high  influence, 

That  men  shall  talk  with  angels  as  of  yore. 

When  these  things  come,  we  know  the  end  is  near ; 

Then  let  us  pray  that  God  complete  the  rest, 

And  stretch  a  shining  arm  over  the  world. 

And  gather  in  the  hi^est  of  the  times." 

**  Amen  T  said  Arthur.    Then  he  mused  a  while-^ 
**  His  feet  shall  be  upon  the  mountains-— so 
The  Scripture  saith.    The  face  of  Time  is  tum'd 
Toward  the  east.    But  we  will  watch^and  pray. 
His  coming — who  shall  tell  it  V 

As  he  spake, 
We  came  upon  the  villa  of  my  friend, 
Where  be  in  dreamful  pleaMiunce  lived  at  ease, 
The  walls  were  silver-sheeted  with  the  moon, 
And  silver- white  the  olive  groves  all  round, 
And  the  great  courtyard,  ranged  with  orange-trees, 
Was  silent  as  a  grave  yard.    On  the  wall 
Strange  cactus-growths, — sharp,  hairy,  globed,  or  fringed, 
Or  barb*d  with  angry  prickles,  stretch'd  rong^  arms 
Over  the  coping  parapet,  whereon 
The  arms  of  some  great  pauper  family. 
Whose  last  de»cen<£int  tiaffick'd  in  a  stall 
Near  the  Uffizzi,  by  the  goldsmith's  bridge, 
Were  carv'd  colossaL 
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Tbenoe,  we  JPUb'^  within ; 
And,  threading  antique  gBlleries,  luce  tombs, 
Came  on  a  pleasant  chamber  looking  soath, 
A  fretted  casement  (throufffa  whose  panes  the  moon 
Oozed  crimson,  diamonded  with  boming  spots, 
Emerald,  and  gold,  and  bine,  like  heaps  of  gems 
Toss'd  from  a  silver  urn  along  the  floor  ?) 
Gave  to  a  garden,  sloped  adown  the  hill. 
And  set  with  myrtle  bosks,  and  ranged  with  nma, 
And  in  the  midst  a  fountain. 

Hard  beside, 
A  table,  clothed  with  puiple  and  stiff  gold. 
Stood  by,  with  silver  goblets  heap*d,  and  frui^* 
Plums,  emerald-rinded  melons,  peaches,  grapes. 
V       A  lady's  glove  was  flung  among  the  cups ; 
And  off  an  antique  chair,  full  in  the  moon 
A  heap  of  letters,  loos'd  from  their  silk  thread, 
Was  falPn  iuto  a  jar  of  dead  rose-leaves ; 
Near  which  upon  the  ground  lay  a  guitar. 
«« The  dark  is  worn,"  said  Arthur,  *«  and  the  earth 
Already  her  dim  dewy  bosom  slants 
Against  the  pale  east    The  last  drowsy  star 
Begins  to  flicker;  yonder  fountain  drips 
With  morning.    Iiow  the  charmM  night  lingers  here ! 
But  Constance  comes  not :  we  will  seek  her  out 
She  must  be  in  the  ^rden.    Are  we  not 
like  Princes,  in  a  fairy-fable,  led 
Through  palaced  halls,  where  not  a  face  is  seen, 
Nor  footfall  heard  alonff  the  corridors. 
To  find  the  prison'd  lady  of  our  love? 
Whom  we  have  seen,  perchance,  in  charmed  dreams, 
Or  magic  mirrors,  beautiful,  and  lone  V 
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Although  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  just  now  directed  almost  excla- 
sively  to  Eastern  Europe,  in  which 
events  are  occurring  of  far  more  than 
national  import,  it  may  not  be  either 
iU-timed,  or  uninteresting,  to  cast  a 
hasty  glance  over  another  quarter  of 
the  globe,  in  which  a  development  of 
power  is  going  on,  silently  but  rapidly 
— unattended  by  the  stortung  incidents 
of  battie  by  land  or  sea,  yet  not  the 
less  pregnant  with  results  which  may 
influence  the  destinies  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  our  remarks  point  to 
the  American  Republic,  and  that  it  is 
that  young  giant  of  the  West  whose 
growth  to  maturity  aflfords  an  object 
of  contemplation  infinitelv  more  in- 
structive than  any  which  barbaric 
Russia  presents  in  her  frenzied  strug-  ^ 
gle  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  or 
the  powers  of  Western  Europe  afford 
in  Uieir  ill -cemented  and  doubtful 
union  to  repel  the  aggressor.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years  we  have 
been  too  much  in  the  Kabit  of  treating 
the  *  accounts  brought  before  us  of 
American  progress  to  greatness  as  ex- 
travagant gasconade.  The  |;ovem- 
ments  of  Europe  have  been  disposed 
to  ignore  the  pretensions  which  she 
has  put  forth,  until,  from  one  after 
another,  she  has  wrung  reparation  for 
actual  or  imagined  wrongs.  Even 
when  we  saw  her  flag  flying  in  every 
port  of  the  world,  and  felt  the  active 
competition  of  her  merchants  and  ship- 
owners, we  were  disposed  to  reffard 
her  rather  as  an  interloping  traffidcer, 
with  whom,  from  her  distance  from 
OS  and  her  isolated  position,  Europe 
could  have  little  sympathy,  than  as 
the  germ  of  a  powerful  nation  with  a 
mighty  future  in  prospect  With  a 
view  to  bring  about  a  proper  recogni- 
tion of  the  actual  and  grovring  impor- 
tance of  America  as  a  member  of  the 
great  family  of  nations,  we  propose 
here  to  give  a  few  statistics  illustra- 
tive, not  onlf  of  the  innate  elements 
of  strength  and  promss  which  she 
possftises,  but  also  of  Sic  genius  shown 
by  her  people  in  turning  them  to  pro- 
fitable account 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 


in  the  history  of  America,  and  to 
which  she  owes  much  of  her  present 
growth  and  prosperity,  is  the  fore- 
sight with  which  she  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  prosperity.  In  this 
her  popuUtion  have  not  evinced  the 
spirit  of  the  mere  huckster,  anxious 
only  for  present  gain,  but  rather  the 
enlarged  views  of  the  patriot,  anxious 
for  the  future  weal  of  bis  country  and 
his  race.  A  striking  expression  of  this 
spirit  is  furnished  in  a  report  made  to 
the  LegisUture  of  the  United  States 
in  18lC  by  Governor  Morris,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  other  eminent  men,  ap- 
pointed as  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  practicability  and  prospects  of  the 
great  canal  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with' 
Sie  River  Hudson,  a  project  scouted  * 
at  the  time  as  preposterous.  After 
boldly  stating  that  the  tolls  from  this 
great  national  work — ^for  such  it  has 
proved — would  amply  repay  the  out- 
lay required  for  its  construction,  the 
commissionera  remark : — 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine,  how  much  toll 
would  be  collected.  The  amount  of 
transportation  mi^ht  be  estimated  by 
submitting  probabilities  to  calculation. 
"But,  like  our  advaoee  in  numbers  and 
wesklth,  calculation  outruns  fancy. 
77ung8,  which  twenty  year»  ago  any  mam 
would  hone  been  laughed  at  for  believing^ 
wenow  see, 

**  At  that  time  the  most  ardent  mind, 
proceeding  on  established  facts  by  the 
unerring  rule  of  arithmetic,  was  olAiged 
to  drop  the  pen  at  results  which  imagi- 
nation could  not  embrace." 

After  stating  some  facts  to  bear  oat 
their  view  of  Sie  result  of  the  project^, 
they  proceed: — 

"  Standing  on  such  facts,  is  it  eztrava^ 
eant  to  believe  that  New  York  may  look, 
forward  to  the  receipt  (at  no  distant- 
day)  of  one  million  dollars  nett  revenue 
from  this  canal!  The  life  of  an  indivi- 
doal  is  short  The  time  is  not  distant 
when  those  who  make  this  report  will' 
have  passed  away.  But  no  time  U  fixed 
to  the  exutence  of  a  aUUe;  and  the  firet 
10mA  of  a  patriot  M  heart  ie  that  hie  may 
be  immortaL 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  oroof  of 
the  sound  judgment  displayed  by  these 
men,  that,  within  eight  years  of  the 
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eompletion  of  the  canal,  its  tolls  ex- 
eeeaed  the  estimated  returns.* 

It  is  not,  however,  as  successful 
projectors  that  the  forethought  of  the 
American  people  has  been  shown ;  for 
in  fact,  their  public  works  have  been 
anything  but  remunerative,  and  have 
even  been  the  cause  of  bringing  down 
obloquy  upon  some  of  the  states,  which 
have  repudiated  the  payment  of  debts 
contracted  for  their  con<»truction.  It 
is  the  forethought  and  sound  judg- 
ment displayed  in  their  design  wiSi 
which  we  have  to  deal.  The  cpreat 
ol^ct  of  American  enterprise  has  been, 
from  a  very  early  periud,  to  connect 
the  great  lakes  and  the  fertile  valleys 
cf  the  middle  and  western  States  with 
the  cities  and  ports  along  the  Atlantks 
aeaboard;  to  improve  the  navigation 
of  her  ^at  rivers,  and  thus  bring 
into  cultivation  the  valuable  tracts  of 
eountry  along  their  banks ;  and,  as  a 
part  of  this  great  work,  to  connect 
with  each  other,  by  railways  and 
oanals,  the  towns  and  villages  in  the 
more  densely-peopled  and  cultivated 
districts  which  lie  along  the  entire 
eastern  frontier  of  her  territory  from 
the  State  of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Flo- 
rida.  To  carry  out  the  general  design, 
vast  sums  have  been  lavished,  and 
expensive  works  constructed,  in  many 
instances  far  in  advance  of  any  ascer- 
tftined  requirements  of  the  country, 
and  certainly  with  little  prospect  of 
an  early  return  for  the  expenditure. 
But  in  the  mean  time  the  most  appa- 
rently hopeless  of  these  works  are 
conferring  important  benefits  upon  the 
mass  of  me  conmiunity,  by  de\  eloping 
sources  of  wealth  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  closed  for  years,  if  not 
centuries  to  come,  and  aflording  new 
spheres  for  the  enterprise  of  a  people, 
wliose  passion  for  aaventure  and  no- 
velty seems  to  know  no  bounds.  From 
the  extended  means  of  locomotion  thus 
iffofded,  has  been  derived  that  striking 
feature  in  the  American  character 
which  has  so  long  been  the  subject  of 
European  remark,  and  frequently  of 
ridicule  —  the  disposition  to  mi^ate 
upon  their  own  soil.  For  upwards  of 
twenty  years  her  population  have  been 
movmg  westward,  driving  the  red 
Indian  before  them,  and  subduing  to 
the  plough  the  hunting-grounds  of  his 


race.    No  sooner  has  a  state  or  a  ^s- 
trict  been  cleared,  and  partially  P<>pB- 
lated,    than   the   pioneers    who    nrst 
opened    up    its    soil     have     started 
again  in  search  of  cheaper  loeaiHies 
for  the  exercise  of  thdr  untiring  ener- 
gies, in  part,  no  doubt,  impressed  with 
the    knowledge    that,   althoagh  they 
were  increasing  their  di<»tanee  from  a 
market  for  their  productions,  the  aboB- 
dant  facilities  provided  by  nature  and 
art  for  their  transmisdon  would  neu- 
tralise this   difficulty.      Another    cir- 
cumstance has  tended    materially   to 
diffuse  the  population  of  America,  as 
it  increased,  over  a  larger  extent  of 
territory,  instead  of  loeatirfg  it  round 
any  oarticular  centre.     At  an  eariy 
period  they  were  taught  the  neeeaaitj 
of  being  self-dependent,  especially  for 
the  supply  of  those  articles  of  clothing, 
&c.,  suitable  for  the  wants  of  aoeh  a 
people.      Every  settler   carried  with 
him    into  the  wilds  the   meana  and 
knowledge  requhed  for  the  manufiM>- 
ture  of  such  articles,  rudely  perhaps, 
but  sufficient  for  his  purposes.     Prox- 
imitv  to  a  market  for  supply  was  thus 
rendered  a  non-essential  feature  in  his 
condition.    As  early  as  1810,  we  find 
from  a  return  prepared  by  the  federal 
government  of  the  Union  that  the  do- 
mestic manufactures  of   Ameriea,  <^ 
all  descriptions,  were  of  the  valoe  of 
127,694,602    dollars    annually;     and 
it  has  been  estimated  by  competent 
authorities  that,  of   36»793,249    dol- 
lars— ^the  value  of  the  mamitactares 
of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  with  their 
mixtures — ^fully  two-thirds  were   pro- 
duced in  the  houses  of  the   farmers 
and  other  inhabitants.    Nor  is  it  con- 
sidered  that   this  desirable  state  of 
thiuf's  in  a  new  country — the  exist- 
ence of  househoki  manuiiactures — ia 
materially  changed  since   1810.      At 
all  events,  it  was  not  changed  up  to 
1852 ;  for,  although,  during  the  inter- 
val,   large    manufacturing    establish- 
ments had  been  formed,  their  produce 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  for  expor- 
tation. 

In  1842  we  find  America  capable  of 
exporting  cotton  manufactures  to  the 
value  of  3,122,546  dollars,  and  includ- 
ing  fabrics  of  wool  and  flax  to  the  value 
of  12,699,500  dollars,  or  one-third  of 
the  total  production  of  1810.    Taking 
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into  consideration  the  large  increase  of 
her  popalation,  the  domestic  produc- 
tion must  have  vastly  increased  during 
the  interval,  for  we  find  no  such  in- 
crease of  imports  as  would  warrant  the 
supposition  that  they  had  hecome  less 
reliant  upon  their  own  industry  and 
resources.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  1852  no  less  than  7,500,000 
dollars*  worth  of  cotton  was  consumed 
in  **  household*'  manufactures. 

Whilst  the  agricultural  portion   of 
the  American  people  have  oeen  thus 
led  to  extend  the  area  of  their  loca- 
tion, and  lay  under  contribution  new 
and  vast  sources  of  wealth,  enterprise 
has  not  been  wanting  to  promote  the 
growth  of  their  cities  and  towns.    No 
country  in  the  world,  Great   Britain 
not    excepted,  has    succeeded    more 
signally  in  directing  its  natural  advan- 
tages to  the  promotion  of  commerce. 
Its  abundance    of  water  power  has 
been  promptly  seized  upon  for  manu- 
factures  of   every   description.     Ma- 
chinery of  the  most  perfect  kind  has 
been  applied  to  all  their  processes,  eco- 
nomising labour,  facilitating  locomo- 
tion, and  aiding  in  surmounting  tlioae 
diflSculties  which  have   ever  impeded 
the  progress  of  young  nations.    The 
gigantic  power  of  steam  h^is  nowhere 
been  more  abundantly  and   usefully 
employed; — in  the  mine  and  in  the 
mill ;  on  its  rivers  and  its  lakes,  its 
canals  and  its  railroads ;  doing  the  work 
of  millions  of  bands,  and  of  human 
and     animal     sinews,    yet     without 
creating  a  vacuum  in  the  market  for 
labour,  or  diminishing,  at  all  percep- 
tibly, the  rewards  of  industry  in  any 
portion  of  its  territory.     From  1830 
to  1840,  in  a  period  of  only  ten  years, 
the    increase    in  the    population    of 
twenty  of  the  largest  towns  in  the 
United  States,  from  New  York  to  St 
Louis  inclusive,  was    55    per    cent: 
and  we  shall  show  hereafter  that  this 
rate  of  increase   has  been  fully  sus- 
tained, especially  in  those  situated  in 
the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  towards 
which  the  influx  of  settlers  has  lately 
been   drawn,  both  from   Europe   aud 
from  other  portions  of  America  her- 
self.   Yet  she  has  been   enabled  not 
only  to   employ  profitably  the  natu- 
ral increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
her  population,  but  also    to   absorb, 
without  apparent  effort  or  inconveni- 
ence, the  vast  tide  of  emigration  which 
Europe  has  been  for  years  directing 


to  her  shores.  She  possesses  a  foreigD 
commerce  second  only  to  that  of  GfmI 
Britain,  a  powerful  mercantile  mar- 
ine,  a  well-appointed  and  powerful 
fieet--every  element,  in  fact,  whksh 
is  required  to  insure  a  nation's  great- 
ness. All  this  she  has  achieved  main- 
ly through  the  well-directed  energies 
and  the  persevering  hardihood  of  her 
citizens,  whose  guSiog  rule  of  action 
has  ever  been  to  look  and  struggle 
forward,  whilst  elder  nations  have 
been  content  to  loiter  upon  the 
beaten  track  of  medit verity,  and  hesi- 
tate and  count  the  cost  of  every  step 
of  progress  beyond  that  beaten  track. 
Years  ago— before  the  amazing  de- 
velopment of  her  resources  which  we 
have  witnessed  daring  the  past  ten 
years — American  statesmen  and  wri- 
ters saw  and  predicted  the  future,  and 
attributed  it  mainly  to  the  facilities 
which  had  been  provided  in  her  rail- 
ways and  canals,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural industiT  of  her  population.  One 
of  these — J^r.  ScoUof  Ohio^  in  an  able 
series  of  articles  on  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country,  published  in  1843  in 
Hunt's  Merdianfs  jlf^axtnf— made 
the  following  extraordinary  calculation 
of  the  probable  rate  of  increase  of  that 
population : — 

'*In  1840  the  United  States  had  a  po- 
pulation of  17,068,666.  Allomng  its  fu- 
ture increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  for 
each  succeeding  period  of  ten  years,  we 
shall  number  in  1940,  803,101,641.  PaM 
experience  warrants  us  in  expecting  this 
great  increasa  In  1790  our  number 
was  8,927,827.  .  .  .  But,  lest  a  hundred 
years  seem  too  long  to  be  relied  on,  in  a 
calculation  having  so  many  elements,  let 
us  see  how  matters  will  stand  fifty  years 
from  1840,  or  forty-«even  years  from 
this  time.  The  ratio  of  increase  we  have 
adopted  cannot  be  objected  to  as  extra- 
vagant for  this  period.  In  1890,  ac- 
cording to  that  ration,  onr  number  will 
be  72,000,000.  Of  these  22,000,000  win 
be  a  fair  allowance  for  the  Atlantic  slope. 
Of  the  remaining  60,000.«)0,  2,000,000 
may  reside  west  of  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains,  leaving  48,000,000  for  tbe  great 
-valley  within  the  States." 

This  will  naturally  strike  most  per- 
sons ^s  an  extravagant  calculation. 
It  ignores,  in  the  first  place,  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  a  population,  in- 
creasing in  density,  and  of  which  large 
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tnaflses  are  congregating  in  cities  and 
towns,  to  assume  a  higher  rate  of  mor- 
tality. It  overlooks,  too,  an  import- 
ant, but  well-ascertained  fact,  that  the 
dimate  of  some  portions  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  is*  unfavourable  to  lon- 
gevity, and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
human  species  in  its  aboriginal  vigour 
and  hardihood.  The  native-born 
Yankee  rarely  possesses  the  corporeal 
stamina  of  his  ancestry  of  a  few  gene- 
rations past  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  America 
has  of  late  received  many  additional 
elements  of  strength,  which  were  not 
wilJbin  the  contemplation  of  the  writer 
who  thus  estimated  her  future  pro- 
gress. For  the  twenty  years  from 
1825  to  1844,  upwards  of  a  year  sub- 
sequent to  his  estimate  being  formed, 
the  total  emigration  to  that  country 
from  the  United  Kinjifdom  amounted 
only  to  669,633  adults,  the  average 
being  28,481  per  annum.  In  the  two 
years  of  1861  and  1862  we  find,  from 
the  return  of  the  Government  Emigra- 
tion Commisfedoners,  that  the  emigra- 
tion from  the  United  Kingdom  amount- 
ed to  611,618  adults,  or  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  entire  emigration  of  the 
twenty  years  ending  in  1844.  The 
impetus  given  by  the  discovery  of 
the  golden  treasures  of  California 
to  emigration,  not  only  from  this 
country  and  from  Europe,  but  also 
from  the  countries  of  the  Pacllic, 
oould  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the 
writer  in  question,  otherwise  he  would 
certainly  have  set  down  more  than 
9,000,000  for  the  population  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1890. 

Let  us,  however,  come  to  the  actual 
results,  so  /ar  as  population  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  decade  from  1840  to 
I860.  We  take  our  data  here  from 
"A  Communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  March  Sih,  1861,  the  Report 
of  Israel  D.  Andrews,  Consul  of  the 
United  States  for  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  Trade  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Rivers  of  the  British  North 
American  Colonies,;"  printed  at  Wash- 
ington, by  order  of  the  United  States ' 
government,  in  1863,  to  which  is  added 
most  complete  statistics  of  the  growth 
of  that  country  itself. 


In  1840,  as  made  up  to  Sept.  80.  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Union  was, .  17,069,459 


1841,     . 

.   17.612,507 

1842,     . 

.   18,155,561 

1848,  to  June  80, . 

.   18,698,615 

1844, 

.   19.241,670 

1846, 

.   19,784,725 

1846, 

.  20^827,780 

1847, 

.  20,870,835 

1848, 

.  21,413,890 

1849, 

.  21,956,940 

1860, 

.   23,246,301 

1861. 

.  24,260,000 

1862, 

.  25,000,000» 

We  have  given  each  year  separately, 
in  order  to  show  the  accumulating  ratio 
in  which  the  population  has  lately  been 
increasing.    In  the  first  five  years,  the 
amount  of  increase  was  2,716,272,  or 
an  average  of  643,060  per  annum.     In 
the  second  five  years,  it  was  3,461,576, 
or  an  average  of  692,316  per  annum. 
In  the  ten  years,  it  was    6,176,848, 
which  is  above  the  rate  of  thirty-three 
and  a-thlrd  per  cent,  assumed  by  Mr. 
Scott,  in  the  calculation  to  which  we 
have  referred.    In  the  two  years,  from 
30th  June  1860  to  the  same  date  in 
1862,  the  increase  was  1,753,500,  or 
876,760    per   annum,  which   rate,  if 
maintained,  even  without  any  accele- 
ration, will  bring   the   population,  in 
1860,  to  32,000,000,  the  increase  being 
thus  upwards  of  36  per  cent  in  the  de- 
cade, instead  of  the  thirty-three  and 
a- third  assumed.     With  reference   to 
the  data  upon  which   the  returns  of 
population   in  the   Secretary  of  the 
Treasury's  communication  are    based, 
we  may  explain,  that  an  average  im- 
migration of  only  160,000  persons  an- 
nually was  assumed.    According  to  the 
rate  of  progress  thus  arrived  at,  it  is 
stated,  that  "the  inhabitants  had  in- 
creased to  26,237,000  on  the  first  Janu- 
ary 1863.    But  during  the  intervening 
period" — since  June  1,  1860 — ^**  there 
had  arrived  from  Europe  990,000  im- 
migrants, which  was  604,000  ahove  the 
average  for  the  same  length  (f  time  dur^ 
ing  the  preiiaus  decennial  term.     This 
excess  being  added  to  the  natural  in- 
crease, and  to  the  number  of  immi- 
grants who  had  arrived  upou  the  ave- 
riage    before    mentioned,  the    result 
shows  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  on  the  1st  of  January  1853  was 
26,841,000,  representing  on    increase 
of  2,678,000,  somewhat  over  eleven  per 


*  This  appears  to  be  under-estimated,  as  will  be  found  hereafter. 
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eent,  dnrinff  the  thirty-one  months  pr^  1,1 40,000,  making  a  total  popnlation,  In 
eedin^.*'  In  1850,  it  is  estimated  that  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  4,000,000. 
140  cities  and  towns,  of  more  than  The  remaining  population,  in  number 
10,000  inhabitants  each, contained  a  po-  19,263,000,  were  located  in  rural  dla- 
pnlation  of  2,860,000 ;  and  that  in  towns  tricts.  The  total  value  of  the  real  and 
and  villages,  of  more  than  200  inhabi-  personal  property  in  the  United  States 
tants  each,  there  was  a  population  of  is  estimated  as  follows : 
Value  of  farms,  plantations,  live  stock,  fanning  implements,  mate-    r   BoHait.  * 

rials^  Ac,  June  1,  1860, 4,599,864,000 

Personal  estate,  other  than  above,  owned  by  the  rural  population,  .  2,660,000,000 
Real  and  personal  property  owned  in  cities,  towns,  and  villsges^  .  2,812,000,000 
United  States  and  State  stocks  owned  in  the  United  States,  and 

not  taxed, 100,000,006 

Total  value  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  U.  S,  in  1860,  *  9,0'7 1,864,000 
Add  10  per  cent  for  increase  of  prices  since  June,  1860,  .  .  907,186,400 
Ditto  for  increase  in  amount  of  property, 907,186,400 

Total  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  January  1,  1868, .        .  10,886,686,800 

From  another  table,  contained  in  merest  fraction  of  the  produce  of  the 

the  same    report,  we  find   that   the  country;  and  the  question  will  natvu 

amount  and  value  of  the  productions  rally  suggest  itself.  What  is  the  quan- 

of  agriculture,. representing  the  yield  tity  of  min  which  such  a  people  will 

of  the  4,699,364,000  dollars  of  the  be  capable  of  sparing  for  the  consump- 

above  capital  employed  by  the  rural  tion  of  Europe,  When  the  capabilities 

population  was,  in  1852,  estimated  at  of  their  soil  are  brought  more  fully 

a  total  of  1,762,683,042  dollars.^  Of  into  exercise  1 

this  yield  the  followmg  were  the  prin-  The  total  value  of  the  productions 

cipal  items : —  of  industry,  including  all  interests,  is 

Doilara.  thus  set  down : 

Wheats      148,000,000  bush.  143,000,000  *     .^„u„^^  ^^^  lOKg  ..        i,rfi.„ 

Bye,    \       16,607,000  ••        18,880,230  ^^^If^''  ^^'  ^^^^  "  1  762  688042 

Ind.com,   662,000,000  "      891,200.000  n*    -!?J«^;.*^     '       *  i  i^^'ono'oS 

Oats,     .      16^000,000  "        70,840.000  S  ""^    lj>f«„^^^^^             1,138,000,000 

Cotton,    1,290,000,000  lbs.  129.000,000  Home,  or  household  ma- 

Wool,.       68,067,000"        20,083,600  nufactures,      .      .      .        80,260,000 

"^tt*"  97,60a000bush.   78,126,000  ^           .     T<>^'         •  f 'Al^^'ft! 

Sweet  do.    42,086,000  "       88,688.000  Companng  the  amount  of  the  last 

Butter,      844,692,000  lbs.     68,918.400  two  items,  1,163,260,000  dollars,  with 

Hay,    .       16.222,000  tons.  190,276,000  the  value  of  the  productions  of  in- 

AnuQals  slaughtered,           188,00a000  dustry  previously  set  down  for   the 

Annual  increase  of  livestock  167,760,000  year  1810,  it  follows  that  the  increase 

In  an  abstract  of  the  cereal  product  has  been  nearly  tenfold  during   the 

ofthe  United  States,  in  1861,  the  quan-  past  forty-two  years.     With  a  view 

titles  are  set  down  as  follows : —  of  showing  that  the  consumption  of 

Wheat  .      .      .    100,608,899  bushel*  this  laree  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the 

Ryo.      .      .      .      14.188.689      "  soil  and  of  the  industry  of  the  people 

Com,     .      .      .    692,826,612      "  has  been  chiefly  at  home,  we  may  state 

Which,  compared  with  the  estimate  that  in  1862  the  total  value  exported 

above,  showrthat  a  remarkable  in-  only  reached  164,930,947  dollars,  or 

crease  had  taken  place  in  1862  in  the  6.19  dollars  per  head.    In  asocial  point 

quantity  of  wheat  produced ;   wWlst  of  view  such  a  state  of  thmgs  is  gr^ 

rye  and  Indian  com  had  remained  at  fying.     It  is  well  for  any  communis 

about  their  previous  growth.      The  when  they  can  reserve  for  their  own 

exports,  in  1861,  to  all  countries,  were  use  so  krge  a  proportion  of  their  ojni 

as  follows  •                                          '  products.    But  we  find  that,  hi  addt 

Wheat    .      .      .      1,026.726  bushels,  tion,  America  has  of  late  increased 

ploor      .      .      .      2.2oi8St6  barrels,  largely  her   consumption  of  foreign 

Com,'      .      .      .      8,426,811  bushels,  merchandise.    The  following  is  an  ej^ 

Indian  meal,                203,622  barrels,  traet  from  another  table  exhibiting  the 

This,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  is  the  extent  of  the  increase  :^ 
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Y.«. 

Impofted. 

lU^xportad. 

Cauamod  and 
oahaod 

pn-haad. 

1880, 
1840, 
1860, 
1852,        .        . 

DolUn. 

70,876,920 

107,141,619 

178.188,818 

ai2»618.282 

Dollan. 
14,387,479 
18.190,312 
14,951,808 
17,278,841 

Di>lla». 

56.489,441 

88.951.207 

168,186,510 

10M8^.»^l 

Dollan. 
4.S9 
5.21 
7.01 
8.0D 

This  large  excess  in  the  consmnption 
of  foreign  merchandise  is  readily  ac- 
counted for,  without  supposing  that 
any  great  substitution  of  such  mer- 
chanmse  for  domestic  prodactions  has 
taken  place  amonffst  the  American 
people  genM^Iy.  It  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  large  shipments  from 
this  and  other  countries  have  gone  to 
California,  either  direct  by  the  route 
via  Cape  Horn,  or  from  the  ports  of 
the  Pacific  and  the  Eaatem  and  China 
Seas.  The  population  of  California 
have  not  yet  become  self-supporting, 
and  their  domestic  industir  is  almost 
oxclusively  engaged  in  mining  pur- 
suits. But  there  appears  on  the  fhce 
of  the  returns,  from  which  our  data 
are  derived,  a  problem,  which  at  first 
sight  is  difficult  to  solve.  The  total 
consumption  of  the  United  States  is 
exhibited  as  greater  than  its  produc- 
tion, large  though  the  ktter  is.  When 
attentively  examined,  however,  the 
difficulty  disappears.  It  is  stated  by 
the  author  of  the  return,  that,  '^  in  as- 
certaining the  price  of  crops,  those  of 
the  New  York  price-current  for  Janu- 
ary 1853  have  been  taken,  and  a  de- 
duction therefrom  rf  \6  per  cent  has 
been  made  to  cover  expenses  of  tranS" 
portation  and  commtreiat  charges/* 
This  would  have  been  correct  lu3  the 
object  been  merely  to  show  how  much 
of  the  value  of  the  productions  of  the 
country  went  into  the  pocket  of  the 
actual  producer.  But  it  is  not  correct 
in  a  comparison  between  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  country.  The  cost 
of  transport  from  the  far  western 
atates  to  the  great  marts  of  consump- 
tion is  equally  a  return  for  the  capital 
invested  in  canals,  railways,  steam- 
boats, and  labour,  as  the  products 
themselves,  estimated  at  the  place  of 
their  growth,  are  the  return  to  the 
grower  for  his  capital,  rent,  seed, 
and  labour.  lliose  prodoct»^the 
surplus  of  which,  when  it  arrives  at 


the  groat  marts  of  coasum^tion.  Is 
exchangeable,  or  neariv  so,  fcur  all 
that  is  required  of  foreign  growth  or 
manufacture— 4uive  been  diiitribating, 
along  the  thousands  of  mOes  iviiiefa 
they  have  traversed  from  the  ftr-off 
west,  a  fertilizing  stream  of  wealth, 
whose  flow  has  supported  and  glad- 
dened many  thousands  of  happy 
homes.  And  to  show  the  fallaej  of 
modem,  or  merely  customhouse  sta- 
tistics, as  determining  .the  positioB  of 
a  commercial  nation,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  only  are  the 
suns  of  that  nation  healthily  dmtri- 
bnted  amongst  its  population  through 
the  'means  of  its  internal  traflic,  but 
that  thev  are  also  in  part  composed  of 
the  pront  upon  its  shipping  engaged 
in  transporting  its  productions  to  fo- 
reign markets.  Had  we  a  return  ol 
the  larfire  amount  of  money  yeailj 
earned  by  the  ship-owners  and  oom- 
mandera  and  officers,  and  the  ciewB 
of  the  United  States,  we  should  cease 
to  be  surprised  that,  notwithstandmg 
her  large  consumption  both  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  producdona,  we  so  sel- 
dom hear  of  any  very  serious  balanee 
of  trade  against  her. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  however, 
that  America  has  of  late  been  saiMng 
very  close  to  the  wind  in  the  way  of 
expenditure— living,  in  fact,  nearly,  if 
not  quite  up  to  her  income.  She  has 
done  this,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
productiveness  of  her  new  Califomiaa 
possessions,  which  in  1860  ]^elded 
60,000,000  dollars,  and  have  sinee 
then  rather  increased  than  dimiii* 
ished.  But  we  must  not  be  Uind  to 
the  fact  that  she  is  Still,  and  even 
more  energetically  than  at  any  foimer 
period  of  her  hiatory,  heaping  up  the 
materials  of  her  future  greatness.  Let 
us  turn  for  a  moment,  in  proof  of  this, 
to  the  rapid  progress  which  she  haa 
recently  been  miucing  as  a  maritime 
power.    In  1840,  the  amount  often- 
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nage  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
of  all  descriptions,  was  2,130,743 
tons.  In  1850  it  was  3,535,454 
tons;  and  !n  1852  it  was  4,138^39 
tons,  having  inereased,'  during  the 
twelve  years,  2,007,696  tons,  or  a 
little  over  04  per  cent  In  1842 
the  American  tonnage,  entered  from 
foreign  into  Amencan  ports,  was 
1,510,111  tons,  and  in  1851,  3,054,349 
tons,  having  more  than  doubled  in 
nine  years.  The  clearances  were,  in 
1842,  1,536,451  tons,  and  in  1851 
8,200,519  tons,  having  also  more  than 
doubled  in  the  nine  years.  Notwith- 
standing this  display  of  energy  and 
enterprise,  the  American  shipowner 
and  builder  had  not  overtaken  the 
requirements  of  their  country,  caused 
by  the  amazing  development  of  its  com- 
merce and  production  during  these 
years;  for  we  find  the  entries  of  fo- 
reign ships  ipcreased  from.  732,775 
tons  in  1842  to  1,939,091  in  1851, 
and  the  clearances  from  740,497  in 
1842  to  1,929,535  in  1851.  To  show 
the  extent  of  that  development  we  find 
from  the  above  data  that,  whereas  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
all  the  worid  employed  2,259,917  tons 
of  shipping  in  1842,  it  required  to  do 
so  in  1851  no  less  than  5,011,747  tonst 

That  it  will  take  America  some 
years  to  suf^ly  the  increase  of  ton- 
nage required  to  enable  her  trade  to 
be  carried  on  in  ships  of  her  own  will 
be  apparent  from  the  following  state- 
ment:— In  1841,  there  was  built  in 
her  various  ports  761  vessels,  of  whwh 
the  aggregate  tonnage  was  118,893 
tons.  In  1852  the  number  of  ships 
was  1444,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
851,494.  We  have  seen  above  how 
far  this  increase  has  fallen  short  of 
the  country^s  requirements ;  yet  in  no 
branch  of  industry  has  a  greater 
amount  of  energy  been  displayed, 
and  by  no  people  have  finer  models 
and  better  workmanship  been  pro- 
duced, as,  for  examplA,  their  **  clip- 
pers," which  are  rapidly  making  their 
way  into  the  English  market  to  be 
employed  in  our  passenger-carrying 
trade  to  and  from  Australia. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the 
enterprise  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  canals  to  con- 
nect the  far  western  states,  the  great 
li^es,  and  the  extensive  valley  of 
the  interior,  with  the  ports  and  cities 


of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  vast  development  of  the 
production  and  commerce  of  the 
American  Republic  which  has  re- 
cently taken  place.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary that  we  should  now  glance  briefly 
at  the  progress  of  these  important 
links  in  the  chain  of  internal  com- 
munication. In  the  first  instance  we 
shall  refer  to  the  railroads.  In  an 
elaborate  table  in  Macgregor's  Uniied 
8UMl£8y  vol.  ii.,  pp.  790  and  791,  there 
were  estimated  to  be  in  operation,  fai 
1840,  2290  miles  of  railway  through- 
out the  various  states  of  the  Union. 
There  were  in  progress  at  the  same 
period  2346}  miles,  making  a  total  of 
46361-  miles  in  operation  and  con.^ 
structing.  These  lines  are  described 
as  foltows,  in  an  article  written  at  the 
time  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lcmman,  an  able 
authority : — 

"  If  we  survey  the  map  of  the  United 
States  ve  shall  find  the  temiini  of  these 
lines,  at  both  ends,  rest  at  the  principal 
commercial  towns  of  the  country, both  in 
the  east  and  west  The  principal  termini 
of  each  track  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
may  be  found  in  Boston,  New  York,  PhiU 
adelphia,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charles- 
ton, and  Savannah.  From  these  grand- 
points  of  shipment  the  railroad  traeks 
run  across  the  interior,  and,  intersecting 
in  their  course  the  most  prominent  vil- 
lages and  cities^  terminate  at  thi*  grand 
marts  of  western  commerce,  and  the 
shores  of  their  navigable  rivers." 

In  1847-8,  a  report  by  Mr.  Walker, 
an  eminent  statistician,  estinoated  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  at 
5500  miles,  constructed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  one  hundred  and  sixty^siz 
millions  of  dollars;  and  at  the  date 
of  the  communication  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  from  which  wo  luive 
already  condensed  very  freely,  the 
length'  of  railroads  is  set  down  at 
13,300  miles,  constructed  al  a  cost  ef 
400,000,000  dMirs,  in  addition  to 
about  ten  thousand  more  miles  In 
progress.  As  the  result,  the  writer 
Bays : — 

"The  imports  and  exports  have  in- 
creased from  three  hundred  to  over  four 
hundred  millions;  the  tonnage,  inward 
and  outward,  from  6,700,703  to 
10,591,046  tons;  the  tonnage  owned 
from  2,889,000  to  4,200,000  tuns.  The 
receipts  into  the  treasury,  exclusive  df 
loans,  have  increased  from  tweoty-eiz 
to  over  forty-nine  millions ;  and  the  Oa^ 
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lifornian  trade,  the  vhole  of  which  does 
sot  appear  in  the  published  returns — 
the  commercial  phenomenon  of  a  com- 
mercial age — has  also  added  a  hundred 
millionM  to  the  natumal  commerce,  and, 
more  than  any  event  of  the  last  forty 
Tcans  has  invigorated  the  navigating 
interest  of  the  countrr,  and  to  a  great 
degree  had  a  powernil  influence  over 
the  oomroercial  marine  of  the  world:' 
the  whole  contributing  to  swell  the  in- 
ternal trade,  and  enabling  the  United 
States  to  own  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  world." 

The  passage  in  the  above  extraot 
which  we  nave  marked  in  italics 
reads  rather  like  gasconade,  and  will 
be  so  regarded  by  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  be  guided  by  the  meagre 
details  given  in  the  Boa?d  of  Trade 
Returns  of  this  country.  Such  an 
impression  may  perhaps  be  in  some 
measure  removed  when  we  look  at  the 
vast  addition  to  the  coostiDg  trade  of 
America  which  California  must  have 
occasioned  for  the  transport  of  goods 
aud  passengers  from  the  AUantic 
ports  round  Cape  Horn.  It  will  en- 
able the  reader  better  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  this  addition,  if  we  state 
that  the  amazing  increase,  which  we 
have  shown  above  to  have  taken 
place  10  the  entries  and  clearances  of 
American  shipping,  refers  exclusively 
to  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade.  None  of  the  **  licensed  and 
enrolled*'  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Union  are  so  engaged,  but  confine 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  fisheries, 
the  lake  and  the  coasting  trades. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  two 
latter  employed,  up  to  June  1851, 
a  tonnage  of  1,864,318  tons,  upon 
which  the  Treasury  returns  of  1852 
exhibit  an  increase  of  about  ten  per 
cent,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  increased  emplopient  af- 
forded by  California  to  shipping,  to- 
gether with  the  movement  of  produce, 
&c.  from  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  to 
that  scene  of  adventurous  life  and 
enormous  consumption,  may  have  en- 
larged the  general  transactions  of  the 
country  to  the  extent  of  the  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  mentioned.  We 
are  not,  nor  was  the  writer  of  the  re- 
port which  we  have  quoted,  speakincr 
of  California  having  added  a  hundred 
millions  to  the  national  imports  or  ex- 
ports, bat  to  the  "national  commerce." 
It  will  not  be  thought  remarkable 


in  the  present  day  that  tbedties  and 
states  of  the  Union  which  first  took 
steps   to    connect  the   fertile    Tall^ 
lying  beyond   the   Alleghany    Moun- 
tains with  the  Atlantic,  should  have 
made    the    greatest   progress   in  im- 
portance and  prosperity.    It  was  the 
fortune  of  the  state  of  New  York  to 
take  the  earliest  step  to   effect    this 
great  desideratum,  although    Wash- 
ington had  perhaps  first  su^ested  ita 
importance,  in  agitating  a  movement 
for  the   purpose   of  connecting    the 
country    adjoining    the    great    lakes 
with  his   own  native  state  of    Vir- 
ginia.    The  construction  of  the  eanal 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  River  Hodaon 
gave  to  the  former  state  an  impolae 
which  has  placed   her  popalation  ia 
the    first    rank    amongst    American 
communities.     This  canal,   we   have 
already    stated,    was,    although     for- 
mally commenced  on   the  4th   July 
1817,  not  opened  until  the  26th  Oc 
tober  1825.     Previously  to  its  con- 
struction,  the  cost  of   transit    Irom 
Lake   Erie  to   tide  water  was   sneh 
as  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  westeni 
produce   and    merchandise   to    New 
York ;  and  it  consequently  came  only 
to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.     **Aa 
soon  as   the   lakes  were  reached" — 
we  quote  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  again — ^"^the  line  of  navi- 
gable  water  was   extended  through 
them  nearly  one  thousand  miles  far- 
ther from  the  interior.    The  western 
states    immediately  commenced    the 
construction    of   similar    works,    for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  communKa- 
tion  from   the  more  remote   portions 
of  their  territories  with   this    great 
water-line.     All    these   works    took 
their    direction    and    character  from 
the  Erie  Canal,  which  in  this  manner 
became  the  outlet  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  west"    With- 
out such  a  work  the  west  would  have 
had  no  attractions  for  a  settler,  and 
have  probably  remained  a  waste  up 
to  the  present  time;  and  New  York 
itself  could  not  have  progressed  as  it 
has  done.    In  addition,  however,  to 
the  formation  of  the  Erie  Canal,  New 
York  originated,  in  advance  of  most 
other  states,  lines  of  railwajr  through, 
out  its  territory,  in  connection  either 
with  the  canal,  or  between  its  vari- 
ous towns  and   settlements.    It  also 
connected  itself  by  railroad  with  Lake 
Champlain,  and  succeeded  in  divert- 
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ing  a  eondderable  portion  of  the 
transit  trade  of  Canada  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  through  these  coinmanica- 
tions  to  the  port  of  New.  York.  The 
effect  of  this  enterprise,  displayed  by 
the  people  and  by  the  state,  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lation, which  was,  in  1830,  1,918,608, 
had  increased  in  1840  to  2,428,921, 
and  in  1850  was  8,097,394.  Id  1830, 
the  value  of  the  imports  at  New  York 
was  38,656,064  dollare;  in  1840  it 
bad  reached  60,064,942  dolUre;  and 
in  1851,  when  the  network  of  railway 
communuMitions  throughout  the  State 
had  come  into  complete  operation, 
the  value  of  imports  was  144,454,616 
dolbu?.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  all  of  whom  had  been  be- 
hind New  York  in  energetic  efforts  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  great 
lakes  and  the  west,  imported  only, 
in  1851,  to  the  value  of  30,508,139, 
14,168,618,  and  6,648,774  dollara  re- 
spectively. The  exports  from  the 
four  ports  bear  about  the  same  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  New  York 
somewhat  increasing  the  amount  of 
its  supremacy.  In  its  entries  of  ton- 
nage, however,  the  advantage  in  fa^ 
vour  of  New  York  is  out  of  all  ques- 
tion the  greatest,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  she  has  made  for  herself  not 
only  the  shortest  routes  to  the  far 
western  states  of  America,  but  to 
Upper  Canada  as  well.  In  1840  and 
1850  the  tonnage  of  the  four  ports 
respectively  was  as  follows  :— 

1840.  1860. 

'Boston,        246,888  tons.     612,217  tons. 
New  York,  546,981     "    1,448,768     " 
Phila.  87.702     "        169.686     « 

Baltimore,    82,140    "        118,127     « 

The  populations  of  the  four  cities 
were  as  follows  in  the  yeara  1840  and 
1850:— 

1840.  1860. 

Boston,         93,388  bouIs.  188,788  soula 

New  York,  812,712     "  616,894    " 

Phila.  268,882     "  409,868     " 

Baltimore,  102,813     "  169.012    " 

The  writer  of  the  report  remarks — 
**  The  foregoing^  statements  show  that, 
while  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  have  made  a  rapid  ad- 
vance in  population,  their  foreign 
commerce  has  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary for  a  long  series  of  years, 


proving  most  conclusively  that  a  laijge 
foreign  commerce  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  a  dty  that  is  able  to  make 
herself  the  depot  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducts of  the  country."  This  supre* 
macy  of  New  York,  however,  it  is 
added,  has  been  derived  mainly  by 
means  of  the  Erie  Canal;  and  rail- 
roads are  now  proving  themselves 
superior  conveyances.  Other  states 
and  ports,  therefore,  from  which  rail- 
roads have  been  constructed,  or  are 
in  progress,  mav  shortly  be  expected 
to  compete  with  New  York  for  the 
western  trade;  and  she  is  herself  ac 
tively  preparing  for  such  comi>etition. 
Whichever  state  may  be  the  victor  in 
such  a  struggle,  the  worid  at  large, 
and  especially  the  western  states  of 
the  American  Union,  can  scarcely 
be  the  losera ;  and  we  may  anticipate, 
as  its  sure  result,  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  that  great 
country. 

The  efforts  of  the  southern  states 
to  attract  towards  their  ports  the  {nro- 
duce  collected  in  Lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
with  the  magnificent  riven,  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  have  rivalled  those  made  by 
the  Atlantic  states ;  and  their  success 
has  been  little  if  at  all  less  siffnal.  Tbe 
district  through  whkjh  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  run,  bearing  upon 
their  watere  the  material  wealth  of  an 
almost  illimiUble  extent  of  noil  fitted 
for  cultivation,  is  thus  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  report  to  the  Mein« 
phis  Convention,  appointed  to  devise 
measures  for  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  western  watera : — 

••  Looking  beyond  to  a  not  very  distant 
future,  when  this  imroense  valley— con- 
taining within  its  limits  1,200,000  square 
miles,  lying  in  its  whole  extent  in  the 
temperate  zone,  and  occupying  a  poeition 
midway  between  the  Atlantic  ana  Pacific 
Oceans,  unequalled  in  the  fertility  and 
diversity  of  its  productions,  ioterMCted 
by  the  mighty  stream,  including  its  triba- 
taries,  by  which  it  is  drained,  and  which 
supply  a  continue*  navigation  ofufmordM 
of  ten  thauwndmilsMf  with  a  ettOMl,  welhdr 
tng  both  bankt,  of  twice  thai  len^M— shall 
be  crowded  with  population,  and  its  re- 
Bources  folly  developed,  imagination  it- 
self is  taxed  in  the  attempt  to  realise  the 
magnitude  of  its  commerce" 

The  route  by  which  the  produce  of 
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the  west  reaches  New  Orleanfl,  Its 
chief  port  of  shipment,  is  thus  described 
by  the  same  writer  >— 

"The  order  in  which  the  several  col- 
leotioQ  districts  on  the  lokes  and  rivers 
of  the  iaterior  are  ehown,  commences  on 
Lake  Cham  plain,  from  which  it  extends 
ap  the  St,  Lawrence  River  and  Lake  On- 
tario to  the  Niagara  River;  thence  up 
Lake  Erie,  the  Detroit  River,  and  Lake 
Huron  to  Michilima<»kinao ;  thence  up 
Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago ;  thence  across 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  down  that 
stream  to  New  Orleans,  thus  extending  on 
a  ahtural  line  of  interior  navigation,  which 
has  but  two  slight  interruptions,  from  the 
waters  of  the  Qnlf  of  St  Lawrence  to 
those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  %^5Q  miles,  upon  which  is 
employed,  for  purposes  of  trade  and  tra- 
vel, a  steam  tonnage  of  69.166  tons.  The 
Ohio  basin  forms  of  itself  a  cross  section 
of  1,100  miles  in  length,  embracins^ 
simply  the  districts  on  that  river,  and 
its  tnoutaries.** 

Thas,  in  point  of  fsct,  the  largest 
and  most  densely^popaUted  portion  of 
the  AmericAQ  territory,  with  only  two 
Intermptions — the  first  oecttrring  at 
Lewiston,  where  the  route  is  by  land 
for  a  short  distanoe  to  Buffalo,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  Niagara  falls,  and  the 
sooond  at  Chicago,  where  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  is  adopted<-"may 
be  fairlv  said  to  be  insular,  its  shores 
being  throughout  capable  of  being  ap- 
proadied  by  steamers,  ranging  from 
400  to  1100  tons.  In  proof  of  the 
importaoee  of  this  natural  feature  of 
the  Northern  Continent  in  prftmoting 
nautical  enterprise,  we  may  state  that, 
from  reeent  inquirias,  it  appears  that 
'*the  entire  strength  of  tlie  steam 
marine  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
interior  consists  of  765  vessels,  mea- 
suring 204,726  tons,  and  employing 
17,607  pereons  as  officers,  crews,  ^, 
This  is  in  addition  to  sailing  crafl, 
eloopa,  barges,  ^,  employed  in  the 
bike  tnUfie.  The  topaiige  o£  the  lakes 
of  all  deacriplioiM,  ao  far  as  it  can  be 
aoeumtely  ascertained,  waa  in  1820, 
8,600  tons;  in  1830,  20*000  tons;  in 
1840,  76;000^  and  in  1860  it  had 
reached  315,787  tons ! 

It  will  scarcely  appear  surprising 
that,  with  such  facilities  of  communi- 
cation and  tran^spori;  for  their  commerce 
provided  in  every  direction,  the  pro- 
ifress  in  population  and  wealth  of  the 
ifttea   situated  in   the    great  valley 


westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mouotaias 
to  Uie  Ukes,  and  upon  the  Golf  of 
Mexico,  has  been  greats  within   the 
past  few  yewrs  thim  tiie  progretis  of 
those  occupying  the   Atlantic   slope. 
Commencing  with  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans— ^the  chief  port  for  the  oatlel  of 
their  commerce — we  find  that  its  po- 
pulaUon  was  in  1800  about  8000;  in 
1810,    17,242;    in    1820,   27,176;    is 
1830,  46,310.    We  have  now  snived 
at  the  period  when  steam  navigatioii 
on  the  western  lakes  and  rivers  bad 
begun    to    produce    their   effect,    in 
1840,  the  population  was  102,193,  and 
in  1860, 126,000,  including  its  saborbs. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  value 
of  property  received  from  the  interior 
at  New  Orleans,  during  the  last  eleven 
years,  of  which   we    have   eomfilete 
data:— 


1841-42,       . 

46,716,046  dollars 

1842-43.       . 

63,728,064       " 

1843-44,       . 

60,094,716       *• 

1844-46.       . 

67,199,122       " 

1846-46;       . 

77,198.464       « 

1846-17.       . 

90,088,286       " 

1847-48,       . 

.  79,779,161       « 

3848-49.       . 

81,989,692       ^ 

1849-60.       . 

96,897,873       -* 

1850-61,       . 

106.924,088       « 

1861-62,       . 

108.061,708       « 

The  exports  from  New  Orleans  of 
domestic  produce  were,  in  1834, 
22,848,995  dols. ;  in  1840,  32,998,059 ; 
and  in  1850,  37,698,277.  In  1851, 
they  rose  at  one  step  to  53,968,013 
dollars.  During  the  ten  years  from 
1835  to  1844  inclusive,  the  average 
receipts  of  duties  at  the  Custom- 
house were  905,196  dollars.  For 
the  eight  years,  from  1845  to  1852. 
incluQivCi  "*®  average  was  1,648,298'' 
dollars.  There  has  also  been  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  trade  of  the 
other  gulf-ports,  including  Mobile, 
Pensacola,  St  Mark*s,  Apalachicola. 
and  the  ports  of  Texas. 

The  relative  progress  of  the  Atlan- 
tic states  and  the  Western  states, 
which  draw  their  resources  from 
the  great  hkes  and  the  Mississippi, 
with  their  tributaries,  furnishea 
some  very  striking  results.  The  po» 
pulations  of  the  six  New  England 
states,  viz.  Moine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Connectkiut  were  as  follows 
at  the  periods  mentioned  i-^ 
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p«ro«nt« 

221 
19.8 
12.8 
1'?.7 
14.3 
22.07 


Popolatian. 

1790,    .    1.009,823 

1800,    .    1,228,816 

1810,    .    1,471,891 

1820,    .    1,669.898 

1830,    .    1,964,717 

1840,    .    2,234,822 

1850,  2,728,106 

These  states  possess  an  area  of  63,326 
squaro  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1850,  as  ^iven  above,  was  43.3  persons 
to  the  square  mile. 

The  middle  states  of  the  Atlantic 
comprise  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  their  rate  of  progress  during  the 
same  period  was  as  follows : — 

IncreaM,. . 


per  cent. 


1790, 

968,682 

... 

1800, 

1,401,070 

46.15 

1810, 

2,014,696 

48.79 

1820, 

2,699,846 

84.00 

1830, 

8,687 .6M 

32.88 

1840^ 

4,626,460 

26.16 

1860, 

6,898,736 

30.82 

PopoIatJon. 

968,68! 

1,401,07( 

2,014,69^ 

2,699,841 

8,687.6^ 

4,626,46< 

6,898,73^ 

These  states  have  an  area  of  100,320 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1850  was  58.80  persons  to  the  square 
mile. 

The  north-western  states  include 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Minnesota  territory. 
The  folIoMviog  has  been  their  rate  of 
progress  : — 


1790, 
1800, 
1810, 
1820, 
1830, 
1840, 
1860, 


Popnlatioa. 

60,240 

272  824 

792,719 

1,470,018 

2,967,840 

4,721,430 


Increaae, 
percent. 


442.04 
191.09 

86.43 
101.89 

69.08 


These  states  have  an  area  of  373,259 
square  miles,  with  12.70  persons  to  the 
mile,  and  it  is  remarked  of  them  by 
the  writer  of  the  report  to  the  Senate 
—Mr.  J.  D.  Andrews— "  When  this 
last  division  sliaJl  have  become  as 
densely  populated  as  the  middle  states 
now  are,  it  will  contain  a  population, 
directly  tributary  to  the-  trade  of  the 
Ukes,  of  22,000,000  of  souU;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
iooreaiie  of  population  will  be  as  rapid, 
lunil  that  result  shall  be  fully  attained* 
as  it  has  been  since  1800.  How 
wonderful  and  grand  a  spectacle  will 
it  then  be  to  many,  doubtless  of  rhose 
now  born,  when,  at  the  commence- 


ment of  the  twentieth  eentnry^  tiiia 
lake  oonntry  shall  be  seen  supportinff 
a  population  of  so  many  millionsl 
And  what  will  then  be  the  amount  and 
value  of  that  trade,  and  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  that  marine,  which  has 
sprung  up  in  less  than  forty  years  from 
nothing  to  200,000  tons  of  steam  and 
shipping  1" 

It  may  become  a  question  whether 
circumstances  which  have  occurred 
since  these  remarks  were  written 
warrant  Uie  anticiMtiona  indulged  in 
by  Mr.  Andrews.  Since  1850,  we  have 
witnessed  the  Mnigration  inoreaae 
rapidly  from  the  densely*  peopled  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia  towards  our 
own  Australasian  colonies.  That  such 
enoigration  will  continue  appemra  oeiw 
tain,  not  merely  because  Australia 
affords  as  gold  at  a  cheap  rate,  com»- 
pared  with  the  value  of  labonr  in  the 
Old  World ;  but  because,  whilst  pro- 
ducing what  that  Old  World  chooses 
to  consider  as  capital,  and  to  use  as 
money,  her  soil  is  capable  of  support- 
ing a  population  greater  in  numbers 
than  we  can  expect  her  to  be  supplied 
with,  by  emigration  merely,  for  very 
many  years  to  come.  The  territory 
of  America  bordering  upon  the  Pacific 
is  also  putting  forth  strong  preten- 
sions as  a  field  for  the  enterprise  of 
emigrants  from  every  couirtry.  There 
are,  however,  these  material  features 
m  favour  of  the  Atlantic  and  lake 
territorv  of  that  country.  It  is  easily 
reachea,  and  at  an  expense  which  is 
within  the  means  of  all  classes  above 
the  condition  of  absolute  pauperism. 
The  sources  of  emplgymeut  for  immii 
grants  are  more  varied  and  abundant 
than  they  can  be  expected  to  be  in 
California  or  Australia,  where  the 
population  is  either  purely  agricultural 
or  occupied  in  the  search  fur  the  pre- 
cious motals.  Moreover,  the  settler 
in  the  Atlantic  s^tes,  should  his  in- 
clinations be  directed  to  the  gold 
regions,  b  already  far  upon  the  way  to 
California  in  the  first  instance,  either 
by  way  of  Panama,  or  by  the  various 
routes  overland,  and  there  are  abun^ 
dant  means  of  crossing  the  Pacific 
from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney  and 
Melbourne. 

The  growth  of  the  cities  and  ports 
of  the  lake  districts  has  been  equally 
rapid  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  cities, 
whose  commerce  they  feed.    The  fol- 
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lowing  was  the  popalatioii  of  the  most 
important  amongst  the  former  in  1800 
and  in  1860:^ 


1800. 

1850. 

dnoinnati, 

750 

116,486 

Buffalo,     . 

»        ••• 

42,260 

Cawego,    . 

.•• 

12,206 

Albany.     . 

6,849 

60,768 

Chicago,   .      . 

.•* 

29,968 

8t  Louis, .      . 

2,000 

77,860 

These  places,  howerer,  large  thoagh 
their  commerce  is  already,  may  be 
said  to  be  only  in  their  infancy,  and 
mast,  within  a  very  few  years,  be 
ffreatiy  increased  in  population  and 
importance,  as  new  communications 
are  opened-  out  for  them  with  the 
rivers  and  fertile  soils  which  are  being 
rapidly  peopled  in  the  western  states 
and  territories.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we 
may  instance  the  progress  made  within 
the  past  few  years  by  the  town  of 
Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan.  In  May 
1848,  a  canal  of  a  hundred  miles  in 


len^  was  opened  to  connect  that  lake 
wim  Illinois  River,  and  the  first  sec- 
tion of  a  railway  from  Chicago  to  the 
westward  was  opened  in  March  1849. 
Previously    to    these    works     being 
bron^t  into  operation,  we  find,  from 
the  city  census  of  1847,  that  the  popa- 
lation  was   16,859;  m    1850,   it   had 
sprung  up  to  29,963,  as  shown  above ; 
and  in  August  1852  it  was  estimated 
at  nearly,  if  not  quite,  40,000,  having 
thus  considerably  more  than  doubled 
itself  in  five  years.     It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  in  this  direction, 
towards  the  richest  agricultaral  soil  to 
he  found  in  the  worlcC  that  the  stream 
of  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  recently  from  Europe,  is 
principally  flowing,  at  a  rate  which  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  regard- 
ed as  almost  fabulous,  but  which  is 
steadily  increasing. 

The  Gulf  and  southern  states  have 
increased  in  popubtion  as  follows : — 


1830. 

184a 

1850. 

toSqaar* 

Delaware,     .... 

76,748 

78,085 

91,582 

43.17 

MaryUnd,      .... 

447,040 

470,019 

583,086 

62.31 

Virginia,        .... 

1,211,406 

1,289,797 

1.421,661 

23.17 

North  Carolina,     . 

787.987 

768,419 

868,918 

1&62 

South  Carolina,     . 

581,186 

694,398 

668,507 

27.28 

Florida,          .... 

616,828 

691,392 

905.999 

15.62 

84,730 

54,477 

87,401 

1.47 

Miasinippi,    .... 

186,621 

875,661 

600,556 

12.86 

Louisiana,      .        .        :        . 

215,789 

852,411 

617,789 

11.15 

Texas,             .... 

— 

— 

212,592 

0.89 

Arkansas,       .... 

80,888 

97,674 

209,689 

4.01 

Tennessee,     .... 

681,904 

829,210 

1,002,625 

21.98 

Kentucky,     .... 

687,917 

779,828 

982,406 

26.93 

Missouri,        .... 

140,466 

883,702 

882,043 

10.12 

It  cannot  escape  observation  how 
great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation  of  these  states  during  the 
decade  of  1840  to  1850,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  decade ;  and  it  may 
occor  to  some,  that  the  change  in  the 
policv  of  this  country  has  been  bene- 
nciaif^  felt  by  the  American  agricul- 
turists. Such,  no  doubt,  has  been  the 
ease;  but  it  is  a  fact,  illustrative  of 
the  effect  produced  upon  a  country  by 
improvements  in  the  accommodation 
afforded  for  traffic  and  locomotion, 
that  those  states  have  progressed 
most  rapidly  in  which  such  improve- 
-^ents  have  been  most  vigorously  car- 
ed oat.    In  the  only  state  which 


shows  a  decline  in  population — ^Ifis- 
souri — it  is  remarked  that  the  forma- 
tion of  railroads  and  other  publks  works 
has  been  neglected.  With  respect  to 
one  state— Missisnppi — ^where  the 
increase  in  population  has  been  very 
striking,  the  promise  of  the  Free- 
traders to  lay  its  fertile  vallev  alongside 
of  Manchester  appears  to  nave  been 
realised,  without  any  material  aid 
from  such  works,  merely  through  the 
instrumentalitv  of  the  noble  river 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  its 
western  lW>ntier.  The  southern  and 
Gulf  states,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, comprise  what  liaa  been 
aptly  caUed  the  *« Cotton  Zone;**  and 
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Ifae  greatly  increased  growth  of  that  Treasury  being  made  np  at  a  period, 

raw  materia]  during  the  past  ten  years  June  30,  when  the  whole  of  the  pre- 

in  part  accounts  for  the   advance  in  vious  year's  crop  has  not  been  received 

prosperitv  of   Louisiana,    Tennessee,  in  market,  thus   rendering   confusion 

South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  almost  inevitable.     We  can  therefore 

and  Alabama,  where  the  bulk  of  it  is  only  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  the 

produced.     Some  difficulty  exists  in  truth  by  means  of  the  exports.    The 

ascertaining    the    precise    growth    of  following  table  gives   the  quantities, 

**crop*'  in  each  year,  owing  to  the  ac-  in  lbs.  and  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  ex- 

counta  fumisbed  by  the  United  States  ported  in  the  years  specified : — 

„  Bales  of  400 

**^  Iba.  each. 

181^ 82,998,147                      207,497 

182I-22-2S,  Average  per  annum,  147,768,928                     869,409 

1849-50-51,  Average  per  annum,  868,078,654                   2,1 57,684 

1852, 1,098,280,689                   2,788,076 

If  we  add  to  the  return  for  1852  ted  States  is,  that  it  affords  to  the  house- 
about  800,000  bales  for  the  consump-  hold  of  the  humblest  citizen,  of  every  oc- 
tion  of  America  itself,  we  shall  have  a  cupation— to  the  husbandman,  the  me- 
total  crop  ofupwards  of  3,500,000  bales.  ^^^^]^  •°f  the  labourer,  whether  dU- 
In  the  same  way  we  may  add  about  tant  from  the  marto  of  commerce  or  with- 

130,000  bales  fo?  the  American  con-  ^.^lE^^Z'tll ^^mITJZ!^ ^ 

.^^^^i^^   ^p   1Q01    .„k:«u    «*:ii    .».L>^  them — and  to  the  planters  ana  their  ae- 

sumption   of   1821,  which   will   make  pendents,  the  masters  and  the  servant., 

tiie  enure  crop  of  that  y«ir  500,000  £e  meank  of  supplying  themselves,  by 

bales.      We   find   thus,    that   m    the  their  own  handiwork  in  its  manufacture, 

thirty-one  years  from  1821  to    1852  ^j^h  numerous,  and  various,  and  inap- 

fhere  has  been  an  increase  of  3,000,000  preciable  comforts  which,  without    it, 

bales  in  the  OTOwth,  which  has  muUU  they  wonld  have  difficulty  in  obtoiuing. 

plied  iU^  during  thai  period   seoen-  Inyieldingthem  such  comforts,  it  stimu- 

fold  !    Tiie  importance  to  America  of  lates  them  to  industry  and  frugality ;  it 

this  crop,  as  an  element  of  wealth,  gives  them  contentment ;  and  it  fosters 

may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  and  cherishes  that   elevated  spirit  of 

the  census  value  of  it  in  1849-60  was  ^f-depetidmee  under  favour  of  Provi- 

112,000,000  dollars;   that  its  eultiva-  dence.  which  ought  to  be  universal  con- 

tion  and  preparation  for  market  em-  Btituents  of  American  character.       .    . 

ttb::^ 'Af  800,000  a^cultu.  fj^JT^^'L'^^^^^ 

nd  labourers,  85  per  cent  of  whom  ^ealt*h  and  strength  of  the  United  States 

are  slaves  and  the  residue   (120,000)  and  of  their  independence  of  foreign  na. 

are  white   ciUzens;   that  upwards   of  ^^jj^^     Mare  than  anything  elte  has  thie 

120,000  tons  of  steam  shipping,   and  product  made  othernatiot^t,  even  the  moti 

at  least  7000  persons,  are  engaged  in  pounsr/ul,  dependent  on  the  United  JState* 

its  transportation  from  the  interior  to  of  Ameriear 

the  southern  ports ;  and   that,   after  We  commend  the  fact  referred  to  in 

remunerating  merchants,  factors,   un-  the  last  sentence  to  the  serious  consi- 

derwriters,  and  a  host  of  other  per-  deration  of  statesmen  and  politicians, 

sons,  it  furnishes  nrofitable  frei^t  for  But  the  possession  of  the  raw  ma- 

1,100,000  tons  ot  American  shipping,  terial  has  done  more  than  this.      In 

and  55,000  seamen  in  the  Gulf  and  addition  to  its  ^  household "  manu- 

Atlantic    coaatinff     trade,     and     for  facture,    America   now    possesses   a 

800,000  tons,  ana  40,000  seaman  for  growing  and  prosperous  manufacture 

its  transport  to  Europe  and  elsewhere,  mg  interest,  and,  notwithstanding  the 

The  report  before   us  remarks  with  boasted  superiority  of   this   country, 

respect  to  it  :^>  she  has  even  become  an  extensive 

exporter.     From  the   census   returns 

"  Not  the  least  valuable  of  all  the  uses  of  1849-50,  we  find  the  following  esti- 

of  this  product  to  the  people  of  the  Uni-  mate  of  its  extent  :— 

Number  of  manufactories  in  the  United  States^  1,094 

Amount  of  capital  invested, 74,501,OA1  dollars. 

Bales  of  cotton  used, 641,240 

Value  of  raw  material, 84,81^066  dottsn. 
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Kumber  of  hands  employed  (malei^  88^169  females^ 
69,186), 

Entire  wages  per  month  Qnalefl,  668,778  dollars  ; 
females,  708,414  dollars),    .        .        .        .  *      . 

Value  of  entire  prodncts^ 


92^286 

1,857,192  dollan. 
61,869.184  dollars. 


The  conditioD  of  the  hands  employ- 
ed in  the  American  factories  ia  de- 
scribed as  affording  a  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  the  operatives  in  our  own 
manufacturing  districts.  The  ave- 
rage wage^  paid  to  the  males,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  return,  was  a  fraction 
under  20  dollars  per  months  and  those 
paid  to  the  females,  a  fraction  under  12 
dollars  per  month,  in  both  instances 
far  above  the  average  paid  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  there  is  this  important  diffe- 
rence between  the  factory  population 
of  America  and  our  own,  that  amongst 
the  former  it  is  rare  that  the  employ- 
uent  is  followed  continuously,  and  m 
most  cases  the  operatives  are  of  a 
superior  class — the  sons  and  daughters 
of  farmers,  or  respectable  artisans, 
who  enter  the  factories  for  a  few  years, 
seldom  more  than  three  or  four,  and 
having  accumulated  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  retire  to  marry  and  settie 
upon  a  farm*  or  to  pursue  some  other 
avocation  more  congenial  to  their 
habits  and  more  healthy  than  factory 
labour.  A  rapid  increase  has  of  late 
been  going  on  in  the  manufacture,  and 
also  in  the  export  of  native  cotton 
£ibrics.  In  1849.50,  the  extent  of 
this  export  was  returned  m  the  cenf^us 
tables  at  4,700,000  dollars.  In  }863, 
it  was  estimated  at  7,672,161  dollars. 
With  respect  to  the  actual  increase  in 
the  manufacture,  it  is  estimated  by  a 
gentleman  holding  a  high  position  in 
the  legislative  department  of  the  fede- 
ral government,  that  in  1852  the  capi- 
tal embarked  in  the  cotton  manufao- 
tories  of  the  United  States  was  at 
least  80,000,000  dollars;  that  the 
value  of  the  products  was  70,000,000; 
that  100,000  male  and  female  labour- 
ers were  employed,  and  that  quite 
700,000  bales  of  cotton,  worth  at  least 
35,000  000  dollars,  were  spun  and 
woven.  America  possesses  also  ex- 
tensive woollen  manufactories,  which 
employed,  at  the  date  of  the  last  cen- 
sus, 39,252  hands,  receiving  wages  to 


the  amount  of  8,399,280  dollars  i  and 
iron  manufactories,  which  emplojad, 
at  the  same  period,  67,294  poBons, 
whose  annual  wages  amounted  to 
15,000,000  dollars. 

An  article  like  the  present  would 
necessarily  be  incomplete  without 
something  more  than  a  pasaing  refer- 
ence to  umt  portion  of  the  eoontry, 
California,  which,  during  the  last  few 
years,  has  had  so  important  an  in- 
fluence in  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
the  entire  tfnion.  Unfortunately,  the 
means  of  affording  very  accurate  in- 
formation are  not  within  reach,  the 
returns  of  population,  &c^  furoislied 
to  the  United  Statea  Govemment 
being  incomplete.  We  are  supplied 
with  the  following,  however,  by  the 
publisher  of  a  very  elaborale  work 
just  received — The  American  Suuisi' 
col  Annual' for  the  Year  1854.*  The 
population  of  California,  according  to 
the  returns  made  to  the  federal  census 
in  1850,  was  esUmated  at  117,53a 
The  state  census  of  1852  makes  the 
population  264,435.  But  it  has  been 
estimated  that  one-sixth  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  latter  for  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  omitted  to  return 
themiselves.  This  will  give  us  the 
population  in  1852  as  308,507,  which 
IS  an  increase  of  190,969  in  the  two 
years,  or  95,484  per  annum.  In  this 
estimate,  however,  the  important 
county  of  Eldorado  is  not  included. 
Adding  the  population  omitted,  it 
would  appear  that  the  country  now 
contains  210,858  whites,  of  which 
105,344  are  citizens  over  21  years  of 
age  ;  2090  ncCToes ;  572  mulattoes  ; 
domesticated  Indians,  33,539  ;  and 
foreign  residents,  59,991.  Of  the 
latter,  about  25,000  are  believed  to  be 
Chinese.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
which  is  rich,  is  steadily  increasing, 
garden  cultivation  being  specially  at- 
tended to.  The  most  interesting  ob- 
ject of  inquiry,  however,  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  quantity  of  the  precious 


*    AmerieoH  Statistical  Annual  for  18M».  eompSed  from  authentic  sourees 
RicHAao  SwAursoir  Fishbb,  M.D.,  and  Chables  Colbt,  A.H.,  New  York.    J. 
Colton  A  Co.,  No.  86  Cedar  Street^  and  supplied  in  England  by  Tmbner  A   Co^. 
^atemetter  JRow; 


^ 
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metate  which  the  Califonitan  mines 
have  yielded.  We  find  that  from  1848, 
when  gold  was  first  discovered  in  that 
country,  to  30th  July  1853,  the  amount 
deposited  at  the  Philadelphia  mints  was 
172,034,286  dollars,  which,  with  the 
deposits  at  the  branches,  makes  a  total 
of  192,115,025  dollars.  This  amount 
was  increased  by  further  deposits  at 
Philadelphia  in  August,  September,  and 
October,  which  swelled  the  total,  up  to 
the  dlst  October  1853,  to  203,886,025 
dollars.  By  a  comparison  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  specie  to  and 
from  foreign  countries,  from  1847  to 
October  31st,  the  net  total  exported  is 
found  to  have  been  75,105,207  dollars ; 
and,  deduodng  this  amount  from  the 
total  receipts  from  California,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  astoundiug  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  possess  at 
the  present  time  marly  a  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  rf  dollars  in  specie  more 
than  they  did  in  1846. 

The  progress  of  tills  great  country 
has  not,  however,  been  altogether  of 
a  material  character,  and  cannot  be 
accurately  estimated  from  revenue  or 
population  returns,  statistics  of  ship- 

E'ngj  of  agriculture,  or  of  manufactures, 
iterature,  education,  and  the  means 
of  religious  teaching,  have  advanced 
step  by  step  with  the 'progress  made 
in  commerce  and  in  national  wealth. 
For  the  population  of  America,  about 
twenty.three  millions  in  1850,  she  had 
36,221  churches  and  chapels,  with 
accommodation  for  13,967,449  per- 
sons. This  is  a  large  amount  of  ac- 
commodation to  be  possessed  by  a 
new  country,  whose  population  has 
augmented  so  rapidly  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  is  spread  over  ao 
vast  an  area.  Of  these  churches,  the 
following  are  the  most  prominent  in 
number  and  in  the  amount  of  accom- 
modation which  they  afford  :-^ 

Churches.      ^nr*8f^. 

Baptist,          .        6,791  8,180,878 

Episcopal,     .         1,422  626,213 

Methodist,     .        12,467  4,209.883 

Presbyterian,         4,684  2,040,816 

Roman  Catholic,    1,112  620,960 

Lutheran,     .          1,218  681,100 

Roman  Catholicism,  it  would  seem, 
docs  not  flourish  in  the  United  States, 
considering  the  large  number  of  people 
belonging  to  that  Church  whom  Ire- 
land has  sent  out  during  the  past  few 
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years.  The  statistics  with  respect  to 
education  in  that  country  are  incom- 
plete. It  is  stated,  however,  in  the 
American  book  last  referred  to,  that 
there  were,  in  June  1850,  nearly 
4,000,000  of  its  youth  receiving  in- 
struction, in  the  vanous  educational 
institutions,  which  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  one  in  every  five  free  persons. 
The  teachers  numoered  115,000,  and 
the  colleges  and  schools  nearly  100,000. 
America  has  upwards  of  seventy 
theological  schools;  forty-four  medi- 
cal and  surgical  schools;  mneteen 
schools  of  law;  and  ten  schools  of 
practical  science.  Extensive  libraries 
are  attached  to  nearly  tiie  whole  of 
these  institutions. 

We  have  spoken  heretofore  only 
of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States.  She  possesses,  however,  a  navy 
by  no  means  contemptible  in  number 
of  ships,  size  and  equipment  In 
1852  sne  had  seven  ships  of  the  line, 
one  of  120  guns,  and  the  remainder  of 
74  guns  each,  and  four  others  build- 
ing. She  had  fifteen  frigates,  chiefly 
of  44  guns  each ;  twenty  sloops,  chiefly 
of  20  guns  each;  four  brigs  of  10 
guns;  two  schooners  of  small  ar- 
mament; sixteen  steamers,  most  of 
them  of  recent  construction,  and 
powerfully  armed,  and  five  store- 
ships.  The  marine  corps  attached  to 
the  navy  department  consisted,  in  Oc- 
tober 1852,  of  1268  officers  and  men. 

We  cannot  quit  tlie  contemplation 
of  the  strikipg  picture  which  America 
presents  of  vigorous  and  successful 
enterprise  pervading  every  depart- 
ment of  commerce  and  industry,  every 
pursuit  and  movement  in  which  her 
population  are  engaged,  without  in- 
stituting a  comparison  between  her 
and  some  of  the  great  European  com- 
munities, and  speculating  what  might 
have  been  the  result  hi  them  had  the 
same  well-directed  enterprise  been 
called  into  requisition.  Take  as  one 
of  these  Russia,  with  her  sucty  or 
eighty  millions  of  population  and  vast 
extent  of  territory,  capable  of  produc- 
ing every  commooity  requisite  for  in- 
suring the  greatness  of  a  nation.  Had 
her  government  and  landowners,  in-^ 
stead  of  expending  the  whole  of  her 
revenue  and  capital  in  barbaric  pomp 
and  wars  of  aggression — in  studding 
her  shores  and  her  frontiers  with  for- 
tresses   and   batteries — ^turned    their 
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attention  to  the  improvement  of  her 
navignbfe  rivers,  and  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  system  of  railroads ;  had  the 
appliances' uf  science  and  machinery 
Men  brought  to  aid  in  the  cultivation 
of  her  soil,  and  in  her  domestic  mann- 
faelnre?,  what  height  of  greatness  and 
prosperity  might  she  not  have  been 
enjoying  at  5ie  present  moment,  in- 
stead of  being,  what  she  has  made 
lierself,  the  plague  and  the  pest  of 
Europe!  Her  southern  provinces 
might  have  supplied  food  sufficient,  of 
every  kind,  to  have  maintained  a  popu- 
lation treble  in  extent  of  what  she  now 
possesses.  She  has  within  her  terri- 
•tory  minerals  almost  inexhaustible  m 
extent.  She  has  vast  forests  of  excel- 
lent timber,  which  invite  the  axe  of 
*the  enterprising  labourer;  fisheries, 
-which  might  be  prosecuted  with  emi- 
^nent  success;  and  other  sources  of 
•wealth,  which  a  more  practical  and 
•.tenaible  people  would  long  ago  have 
•turned  to  useful  and  profitable  account 
'She  has  had  in  her  possession  the 
rmeans  of  forming  a  powerful  mercan- 
^iile  marine,  which  would  have  been 
^by  this  time  a  vigorous  competitor  for 
-■M.  share  in  the  commerce  and  the  car- 
rying trade  of  the  world;  whilst,  by 
'-an  improved  system  of  roads  and 
inland  navigation,  she  might  have 
'  made  herself  the  connecting  link  h^ 

•  tween  Western  Europe  and  the  inte- 
rior of  Asia.    But  Russia  has  prefer- 

'red  the  path  of  ambition.    She  has 
•aimed  at  grasping  new  territory,  and 
neglected  the  more  peaceful  and  the 
•wiser   policy  of  developing/ the  re- 
'A)urce8  of  tliat   which    she    already 
^possessed;  and,  as  the  result,  her  fall 
•from  a  high  position  amongst  the  na- 
tions Is  probably  close  at  hand. 
But  we  turn  once  more,  before  con- 

•  eluding,  to  the  great  country  of  the 
'  west,  with  a  view  to  inquire  whether 

ita  institutions,  and  their  past  work- 
'ing,  afford  a  guarantee  of  its  perma^ 

nence  and  continued  prosperity.  There 
^was  a  period — in  1828,  if  we  remem- 


ber aright — when  diaruptfon^  threat- 
ened the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and 
it  was  prophesied  that  interests  so  dif- 
ferent as  those  of  the  southern  states 
and  the  New  England  and  Western 
states  must  ultimately  bring*  about 
their  separation.  Even  now  the  ala- 
very  question  is  provoking  serious 
discord,  and  mar  have,  to  £ose  who 
have  not  studied  the  position  of  the 
country,  a  somewhat  menacing  aspect 
But  since  1828  much  has  been  effected 
to  cement  and  strengthen  the  entire 
confederation.  The  various  lines  of 
railway  and  other  communtcattona 
running  from  north  to  south  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  along  the  val- 
ley between  the  Alleghany  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  throu^  eTery 
variety  of  climate  and  of  soil,  from 
the  temperate  nearly  to  the  tropic, 
have  created  a  vast  interchange  of  the 
products,  both  of  agriculture  and  of 
manufacturing  industry,  which  no  sec- 
tion of  the  great  republic  can  now 
afford  to  forego,  or  to  see  diminished. 
The  importance  of  maintaining  the 
condition  of  mutual  dependence  be- 
tween the  various  states  is  becoming 
day  by  day  more  acknowledged.  The 
manufacturing  and  western  states 
especially  feel  the  advantages  afforded 
to  domestic  industry  by  an  increasing 
crop  of  the  raw  material,  cotton,  and 
the  sources  of  national  wealthy  in 
the  shape  of  exports,  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  southern  states  provides, 
whilst  the  latter,  from  tariff  redoe- 
tions,  and  the  great  advance  made  in 
domestic  manufactures  of  every  de- 
scription,  have  ceased  to  feel  that  they 
are  taxed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  other  states  of  the  Union.  These 
considerations  induce  us  to  believe, 
and  indeed  to  hope,  that  the  progress 
of  the  entire  people  of  the  American 
republic  will  continue,  that  the  poK- 
ticial  compact  of  the  various  states 
which  compose  it  will  remain  unbroken, 
and  that  a  high  destiny  for  it  amongst 
nations  is  in  the  future. 
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So  singular  is  tihe  manner  in  which 
the  following  facts  were  communicated 
to  the  editors,  that  without  a  brief 
preliminary  narrative  thereof  their 
peculiar  value  would  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Thf:y  found  themselves  early  in  the 
forenoon  of  last  summer,  seated  m-o- 
vis  in  a  first  class  carriage  of  the  Greiat 
Western  Railway,  nnder  the  vast  roof 
of  the  jiheds  at  Paddington  terminus : 
outside  was  the  usual  confusion  which 
precedes  the  departure  of  a  great  down- 
train  on  the  broad  gauge ;  selfifth, 
eager,  bustling,  distracted,  unconcern- 
ed, vulgar,  stupid,  unmeaning,  official 
coolness  mingled  with  individual  im- 
portftoce,  irritated  pomposity  with 
irresponsibie  management,  civil  re- 
plies with  heated  questions ;  there 
were  trunks  without  owners,  owners 
without  their  trunks,  female  notation 
and  childish  forwardness,  and  stray 
dogs;  Briti»«h  gentlemen  looking  ab- 
surd in  picturesque  hats,  or  deeent 
Londoners  disguised  by  light  mous- 
taches; servants  in  quiet  hvery  and 
genteel  composure,  elaborate  fo- 
reigners, with  elegant  feet  and  dirty 
hands,  and  imperiinent  vacancy  of 
face— «  chaos  out  of  which  order 
«eemed  hc^less;  while  a  boy,  with 
mouth  awiy,  kept  up  a  monotonous 
mention  of  the  Daily  News  and  Pvrtch ; 
the  bookstalls  flared  beyond,  full  of 
odious  grass-green  volumes,  and  blue 
ones,  or  red,  or  salmon-coloured,  or 
pif-bald,  where  at  last  VncU  TonCs 
Cabin  had  ceased  to  reign  over  die  Xxm- 
'don  Journal^  with  its  long-bodied  tab- 
leaus  of  the  same  endless  melo-drama, 
or  Reyriolds^wiih  its  sickening  varia- 
tions to  one  dull  despicable  mcjckery  o^ 
romance.  Within  neighbourmg  olncl- 
windows  appeared  the  sprvwe  faces  of 
railway  clerks,  as  in  framfd  photo- 
graphs of  the  hist  fast^fashion,  the 
newest  shirt  or  latest  breast-pin,  and 
the  emptiest  puppyism ;  while  outside, 
through  the  range  of  sheds,  machinery 
clanked,  unseen  engines  hissed  «nd 
pufled,  a  blue  climpse  of  sky  alone  shot 
in  from  over  the  hot  red  buburbs.  fiy 
Ihe  eaniage  door  atood  a  young  lady 


in  mourning,  who  to  the  last  was  ex- 
chan^ng  low  words  and  farewell 
proimses  with  her  friends ;  a  large  old 
gentleman,  close  at  hand,  with  a  harsh 
voice,  was  authoritatively  stating  his 
wishes,  which  seemed  orders,  to  a  re- 
spectable middle-aged  man,  who 
listened  with  intense  deference.  In- 
side, at  the  opposite  window,  an 
elderly  lady  fronted  her  schoolboy  son, 
careful  of  a  parcel  and  a  basket;  in 
like  manner,  serenely  regardless  of  the 
hubbub,  or  curiously  attentive  to  it, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers 
of  the  present  age  sat  opposite  hia 
younger  though  scarce  lees  remarkable 
friend  by  the  other.  But  the  first  bell 
rang,  and  the  fair  girl  in  crape  was 
hurried  m ;  they  caught  her  haad 
BtiU,  atill  had  more  things  to  mention, 
other  promises  to  enforce,  heedless  who 
heard  it;  the  window. corner  was  the 
seat  most  convenient  for  that,  as  also  of 
course  most  prized  for  the  journey,  and 
the  younger  gentleman  instinctively 
made  way.  It  was  taken  amklst  too 
much  anxiety  for  any  thanks,  and  they 
were  yet  lingeriug  near  each  other  at 
the  second  bell;  which,  however, 
made  the  large  old  gentleman  turn  to 
enter.  He  pressed  through,  but  stop- 
ped with  a  frown.  '•Hm — •tr,*'  he 
observed  sharply,  addressing  himself 
to  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
modem  times,  who  was  not  lookmg  «t 
him,  **  I  think  yon  are  sitting  on  my 
coetr 

The  latter  turned,  rose  polity  to 
extract  the  garment,  and  would  have 
restored  it  to  him  with  equal  courtesy, 
doubtless  an  apology  besides. 

*'  In  fact,  sff,**  sud  the  old  gentle- 
man emphatically,  his  large  face 
flushmg  redder,  **xhe  piftce  la  mine^ 
sir — I  took  it,  sir — sir,  I  secured  the 
place,  and  iefl  it  simply  to  speak  on 
business,  sir,  to  my  chief  clerk  T 

With  a  quiet  bow  the  great  writer 
withdrew:  there  is  happily  an  abun- 
dance of  seats  in«  brc«d-gauge  car- 
riage, and  while  the  merchant  aasnmed 
hia  right  with  a  pu^d  visage,  tfie 
former  crossed  over  to  his  friend's 
aide :  the  doors  flammed  idong,  the 
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guard  shot  io  his  bead  with  his  civil 
request  to  see  the  tickets;  the  mer- 
ehant's  head-clerk  followed  breathless, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Times  for  his 
master,  which  was  received  with  a 
rather  cold  nod,  and  the  remark  that  it 
was  just  in  time.  Then  the  first  faiat 
shriek  of  the  engine  seemed  to  blend 
with  a  sUfled  sob  cloae  at  hand,  when 
the  last  good-byes  were  heard;  there 
were  figures  keeping  pace  outside  the 
window  for  some  moments,  as  all  else 
awam  by,  and  a  final  gesture  at  the 
pavement's  verge ;  while  scraping, 
grinding,  grating  underneath,  wiui 
convulsive  gasp  and  angry  snort  and 
scornful  puff,  the  fierce  power  scream- 
ed along  in  the  van  like  a  demon, 
and  shot  off  at  ^)eed— smooth,  vibrat- 
ing, torrent-like,  through  the  open 
day.  The  veil  was  drawn  down  from 
ih»  crape  bonnet,  and  the  wearer 
seemed  to  shrink  into  her  comer,  with 
a  vacant  gaze  upward  into  immeasur- 
able distance,  through  the  solid  car- 
liage-roof:  sternly  unfolding  a  cur- 
tain of  advertisements  before  him,  the 
old  gentleman  was  immediately  ab- 
sorbed in  the  money-market  and  city 
Intelligence ;  the  sehoolbov  looked 
knowingly  from  one  to  another,  while 
he  carefully  began  to  pare  his  nails 
with  a  new  penknife,  and  his  mother 
slowly  ate  a  biscuit;  the  remarkable 
writer  reflected  profoundly;  his  com- 
panion eyed  on  both  sides  the  twink- 
ling space. 

How  did  the  suburbs  of  the  West 
End,  shining  white  or  prlowmg  red, 
fiit  off  to  either  band,  with  a  momen- 
tary  shimmer  of  blinded  windows,  and 
the  unfinished  ends  of  streets,  and  the 
rows  of  back.garden  doors,  where 
earpeta  are  beaten!  The  brickworks 
whirled  past  into  the  manufactory- 
yards,  and  the  high  chimney  stalks 
fled  silently  from  long  lines  of  trees 
pursuing.  There  was  motion  among 
the  politfded  limes,  the  close-feathered 
elms,  as  if  they  swarmed  into  order, 
while  softly  gleamed  and  moved  the 
village  spire  beyond ;  the  low-pitched 
farms  crept  near  each  other,  smoking 
faintly,  with  hazy  obelisks  of  poplar 
shifting  round,  and  great  London  was 
gone  behind  into  a  still  streak  of 
elottd.  What  a  cool  breeze  upon  the 
eheek!  although  not  a  leaf  stirred  out- 
akie ;  and  the  white  vapours  rose  erect, 
the  roofs  inteuaely  glittered,  the  long 


landscape'  steeped  itself  In  hot  light ; 
ih»  mowers  io  the  grass  were  wiping^ 
their  foreheads  as^  they  turned  with 
an  air  of  interest  '  And  beneath  the 
bridge,  blown  black  as  bv  a  gale  round 
some  storm-capo,  the  white  stream  was 
left  wreathing  behind.    Sixty  miles  an 
hour — and  against  what  huniesne  of 
the  summer  atmosphere  1    Or  was  the 
apjiarent  swiftness  but  an  illasion, — 
doing  no  more,  indeed,  by  all  that 
spurring  and  panting,  or  that  rush  of 
almost  noiseless  might,  so  nu^estieally 
calm  on  the  Great  Western,  but  to 
stop  still — ^to  let  the  smooth  rails  glkie 
backward  under  the  smooth  wheels, 
with  the  mightier  motion  of  the  rolling 
eiurth?     Ami    oh  I    if  even  after  all 
truly  shooting  westward  at  such  a  rate, 
— yet  if  perversely  towards  the  east, 
with   all  her  towers,  her  ti^ees,  her 
ffatea  and  bars,  the  world  be  plunging; 
flying,  rolling  away  into  shadow,  from 
the  steadfast  oib  she  still  is  circling 
round ;  then  how  really  less  than  no- 
thing this  journey,  at  every  stroke  re- 
coiling secretly  by  yards  ?     If  the  sun 
indeed  seemed  to  stand  still  at  the  voice 
of  Joshua  in  batUe,  and  the  suddenly 
arrested  globe  could  have  failed  to  hurt 
them  altogether  from  its  l»east,  did 
not  the    tardiest  warrior  who    then 
chased  his  foe  go  swifter  through  space 
than  steam  could  take  him  now  ? 

"  Eyeing  the  bulky  knees  of  the  mer- 
cantile gentleman  with  a  disgust  which 
his  newspaper  prevented  him  from 
observing,  the  younger  traveller  turned 
to  address  his  illustrious  friend.  "•  Has 
not  travelling,"  he  said,  *'  once  so  full 
of  interest,  become  the  dullest  thing 
in  the  world  since  it  was  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  become  mechanical  .i  If 
there  is  any  memory  I  detest,  it  is 
that  of  James  Watt  and  bis  tea-kettle, 
and  the  astonishing  Stephenson,  who 
is  a  sort  of  saint  to  tho  bulk  of  man- 
kind nowadays — ^unless,  to  be  sure, 

.that  of  the  great  Hudson  I" 

*  ''Why  not  the  engineer,  William 
Huskisson  ?"  was  the  reply,  with  a 
smile.  ''  lliough,  like  the  inventor  of 
many  other  destructive  machines,  he 
was  killed  on  the  first  line  constmeted. 
Like  Remus,  he  moistened  the  founda- 
ti<Mis  of  a  fierce  empire  with  his  own 
blood.  But  although  soarcely  safe,  it 
is  cheap,  regular,  and  comfortable.'' 

"^  Comfortable  I    Why,  the  innocent 
eontent  of  our  anoestors  seems  to  me 
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athoQflRnd  times  more  eomfortabie? 
Their  day^s  joanM^  weot  quicker,  I 
fancy,  than  two  hours  with  us;  it 
was  full  of  freshness,  circumstuiee, 
and  diiiicnlty — ^from  pleasant  toter- 
course  to  active  adventure — when  the 
sun  stiH  went  rosnd  the  earth,  and 
the  night  could  come  on  huge  to  he- 
late  them,  with  all  her  old  shadows 
and  inscrutable  stars-— till  the  moon 
rose  on  theu-  road  as  they  sought  it, 
their  weapons  glimmered  by,  and  they 
gained  their  h^telry  at  last.  There 
was  then  a  glow  in  the  wood-fire  that 
b  not  now  in  rubies — ^a  flavour  in  the 
ale*hom  that  Burgundy  might  envy 
— a  force  in  human  speech,  a  worth  in 
looks  and  acts,  a  strain  of  tine  accident, 
and  a  spontaneous  sagacitv,  which  I 
would  give  all  our  civilkBatiMi  to 
know!" 

**Ah!  the  inn  was  a  great  power 
in  those  days— a  link  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  social  j)rogres8.  It  suc- 
ceeded the  chureh,  when  the  church 
was  just  about  to  fail.  Mine  host 
himself  made  the  whole  way  to  Can- 
terbury a  sort  of  peripatetic  Tabard 
inn!" 

''Yes;  one  sees  them  making  the 
road  alive — now  logging  in  joyous 
idleness,  with  sundry  side-flurtations — 
now  mute  from  intentness  on  the  tale, 
or  to  hold  their  sides  with  laughter,  while 
the  unconscious  steeds  plucked  at  the 
wayside,  or  sucked  deep  in  some  pool, 
the  flies  hovering  about  their  earo— till, 
at  the  day's  end,  they  heard  the  cathe- 
dral chimes  through  the  trees,  and  all 
at  once  drew  grave  faces,  seeing  its 
beautiful  tall  ^lUtower  in  the  blue 
evening,  rich  with  sunset  and  devout 
workmanship.  The  very  tales  were 
not  so  full  of  interest  as  the  journey !" 
i  *^  Doubtless — ^for  these  pilgrims  were 
rude  enough  sinnera  at  home,  the 
whole  of  whose  sanetity  lay  senseless 
abroad,  and  their  merry  good-fellow- 
ship only  adorned  the  interval.  Min^ 
host's  story-telling  plan  to  shorten  the 
way  was  a  happy  one,  but  it  tended 
to  cheat  himself  in  the  issue,  for  the 
poet  was  by!  He  made  love  and 
^ood-humour  turn  homeward  for  the 
future ;  and  these  Protestant  powere 
will  forsake  travelling  itself  as  they 
did  the  tavern — ay,  as  they  did  the 
relic-shrine  before  it  The  time  of 
the  mail-coach  made  the  road  ro- 
mance, till   an   outside   seat   had   a 


charm  perfectly  inexpressible;  th« 
guard's  bugle  had  an  exquisite  nrasie 
in  it;  to  every  sport-loving  aesoen* 
tkm  of  an  Englishman— his  fondness 
for  horses,  air,  good  cheer,  his  very 
love  of  nature— -^a/  was  the  perfbetaon 
of  arraogement  and  equipment.  Yon 
then  found,  indeed,  your  'warmest 
welcome  in  an  inn ;'  the  turf  was  in 
its  glory,  the  dub  at  its  height  of 
popularity,  when  politics  were  in 
every  mouth,  commerce  flourishing, 
war  at  an  end,  and  travellmg'tlie  am- 
biti<H]  of  all  who  were  above  want; 
Suddenly  the  entire  system  shook,  - 
explodeci,  and  was  gone  for  ever! 
There  is  neither  distinction,  amuse- 
ment, refreshment,  nor  an^  associa- 
tion dear  to  the  fancy  m  n^hvay 
travellmg;  it  is,  as  you  remaiic,  the 
very  weariest  of  all  blanks  in  life.  To 
talk  of  romance  in  connection  widi  it 
is  a  piece  of  desperate  cant,  save  as  in 
whatever  the  human  mind  has  to  do 
with.  The  heart  and  knagination  will 
find  occasional  coincklenees ;  but  they 
are  rare  exceptions,  to  which  this 
grand  leveller  is  a  relentless  enemy.'* 

''It  is, in  fact,  the  cara%-aa  stripped 
of  its  sole  charm — that  dreamy  repoie 
of  all  at  the  tentdoor,  shaped  aloud  by 
the  story-teller  into  a  form  as  dream- 
like. For  what  Sahara  can  be  flatter, 
deader,  or  drearier  than  the  world 
transformed  by  a  railway?  Clinging 
to  these  dull  grooves,  swerving  from 
every  swell  of  ground,  raised  over 
every  hollow,  ouarried  through  slopes, 
and  plunged  beneath  the  hill,  with 
lane  hklden  and  street  avokled,  fbsh- 
ing  neighbourhood,  and  dwindled  dis- 
tance, and  never-broken  sky,  where 
the  telegraph-wires  keep  slightly  wav- 
ing up  and  down  like  lines  for  some 
musks  never  to  be  written!  Tanta> 
lised  with  voices,  too,  and  faces,  and 
brief  proximities,  that  are  gone  beyond 
recall  when  just  apprehended.** 

"Well,  we  may  look  on  the  effect 
of  it  all  OS  moral.  We  shall  like  tra- 
velling the  less,  though  perhaps  urged 
to  it  oftener.  One  will  not  so  live  to 
travel  as  travel  to  live.  Business, 
recreation,  and  repose— the  three  ffreat 
necessities  of  an  Englishman — ^balance 
themselves  better  through  these  f:iei- 
lities,  althongh  the  means  may  seem 
to  grow  monotonous.  He  works  more, 
more  thoroughly  feels  the  delight  of 
what  nature  is  left  to  him,  and,  abc 
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all,  begins  to  value  the  irae  worth  of 
home.  Really,  we  may  talk  of  the 
serioasness  of  a  journey  to  our  fore- 
fathers— ^for  the  time,  the  money,  the 
iDconvenience,  and  httSard  it  cost  them 
—-but  a  modem  journey  is  immensely 
graver,  frequent  as  we  make  it,  little 
as  we  need  spend  on  it,  and  with  every 
result  of  science  pressed  into  its  ser- 
vice. Why,  the  emptiest  man  has  to 
look,  to  think,  to  speak,  to  exclude 
the  dreadful  vacancy  somehow, — nei- 
ther drinking,  smokin;;,  nor  occupying 
the  boz-seat  with  idiotic  stable-talk 
to  the  tolerating  coachman,  depraved 
winks  of  familiarity  to  ever^  young 
woman  by  the  road,  supercilious  airs 
to  all  beside,  and  his  sole  thought  of 
the  future— that  of  dinnner  the  same 
afternoon.  The  glory  of  the  bagman 
is  ^one.  Inn,  hostfer,  and  chamber- 
maid, if  they  exist,  look  upon  him  as 
on  a  common  man,  who,  with  a  some^ 
what  undistinguishable  aspect,  hurries 
at  night  to  the  commercial  room, 
sleeps  double-bedded,  and  emerges 
successively  to  cheap  breakfast,  num- 
bered boots,  and  a  quick  round  of 
calls  till  the  afternoon  train.  In  the 
train,  who  could  actually  draw  a  bag- 
man  into  conversation  1  Does  he 
meditate,  or  seem  to  do  so — the  good 
time  comes  back  to  him  oddly,  a  sort 
of  remorse,  for  it  was  he  who  first 
grew  discontented,  wishing  for  a  fa&ter 
pace,  something  new,  something  to 
annihilate  space,  after  he  gave  up  the 
gig,  and  ceased  to  ferr  highwaymen.** 

"Ha — yes!  How  one  recollects 
him — the  red -wheeled  royal  mail  be- 
neath him,  old  Martinis  low-crowned 
hat  and  blue  face  above,  the  hanging 
game,  geese,  and  turkeys— the  loaded 
top  and  the  full  inside,  and  the  holly- 
twigs,  when  Christmas  drew  round, 
and  I  was  a  schoolboy  with  a  trunk  at 
the  gate.  Oh,  fear  and  hope-^the  place 
that  was  barely  left  me — the  frosty 
morning  air  and  faint-blue  trees  mer- 
rily shifting  by — the  ringing  harness, 
and  the  horses  dancing  on,  with  their 
fodr  heads  nodding  in  unison,  and 
coquettishly  tossing  to  each  other. 
The  satin  cravat  with  its  gorgeous 
pin,  the  smart  hat  and  the  vulgar  con- 
^2  sequence,  the  green  bag  that  came  out 
'at  the  end — though,  for  a  while,  I 
fancied  him,  I'  must  say,  a  nobleman 
— who  could  forget  them  I" 

^  At  all  events,  then,  even  he  must 


be  aware,  however  vaguely,  thai  of 
all  modes  of  locomotion  the  railway  ks 
the  dullest  The  last  railway  aecideot, 
and  his  own  insurance-tieket  for  & 
thousand  pounds,  show  that  it  is  at 
present  by  far  the  most  perilooa. 
Make  its  system  as  perfect  as  jou 
please,  one  touch  may  shoot  you  in  a 
moment  beyond  the  stars  into  eterni- 
ty. The  neglect  of  a  single  mia, 
his  folly,  or  one  slaas  too  much.  Nay, 
what  where  Dick  Turpin  ou  Black 
Bess,  pistol  in  hand,  to  the  blind  malice 
of  the  dullest  clodpole  with  a  stone,  or 
the  merest  pebble  from  a  foolish  ur- 
chin at  spi>rtl  One  wishes,  though 
a  bagman,  that  the  population  of  all 
Great  Britain  were  &)tter,  more  cared 
for,  happier,  able  to  read  and  think. 
One  would  fain  drive  the  thought 
from  one's  head,  and  hope  the  beat ; 
horrified,  in  fact,  with  picturing  coro- 
ner's inquests,  or  the  lively  anxiety 
of  one's  friends  for  damages,  —  one 
would  fain  read.  And  at  the  next 
station,  for  the  first  time  in  one's  life 
buying  a  book,  one  finds  one's  self 
strangelv  drawn  into  other  matters, 
snatcnod  far  to  the  distant  ages  or 
farthest  knds,  forgetting  all  elae,  per- 
haps in  concern  for  an  old  negro 
slave.  Pocketing  it  in  sudden  recol- 
lection at  his  station,  he  rusthes  oat 
another  and  a  better  bagman." 

"My  dear  sir — hush — that  old 
gentleman  in  the  comer  seems  annoy- 
ed;  he  is  frowning  at  ma  over  his  Times^ 
and  we  are  stopping  immediately — 
Slough,  I  think  r 

At  Slough  station,  how  hot,  how 
glaring!  Twice,  as  the  train  stopped, 
did  a  passionless  voice  shout  the 
name  of  the  place;  the  drowsy  noon 
seemed  to  relapse  round  it  with  a 
silken  hush;  there  were  vis^ible— an- 
other transparency  of  clerks  with  tlieir 
hands  at  their  chins,  one  of  which 
possessed  a  flaxen  imperial ;  some 
fuchsias  and  geraniums  in  red  pots,  a 
dead  brick- wall,  a  coal  depot,  tiled 
roofs,  a  wood-yard  where  the  planks 
were  silently  glistening,  cracking, 
under  the  unmitigated  light;  the  rich 
green-garden  leaves  of  Berkshire,  and 
Uie  rich  old  red  of  its  gables,  just 
peeped  about  The  sudden  bustle 
ended,  and  two  lads  in  easy  dress, 
with  frank  plca?mnt  looks,  fishing, 
rods  in  hand,  filled  up  the  vacant  room 
in  the  carriage:  far  along  one  could 
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see  heads  or  hands  of  unknown  fellow, 
travellers,  and  hear   ihek  half-stifled 
Toiovs.    Outside  m  the  hot  air»  as  in 
a  dream,  other  voices  speaking  with 
a  sort  of  andible  perspective,  some 
quick  and  eagerly  distinct   about   a 
parcel ;    some    languid,  faint,  far<^ff, 
Hke  those  of  aerial  creatures.    The 
engine-tender  sucking  water  from  a 
hose,  the  hose  dripping,  the  June  heat 
made   perceptible    oy  it  all.    A  very 
paipable  station:  and  there  rose  the 
hiss,  the  pnfif  of  another  locomotive, 
clanking  by  with  its  two  swart  riders, 
and  the  noiseless  visionary  gilding  o^ 
faces  in  their  frames.    Or  was  it  one^s 
own  train  that  began  to  move  ?    Ah ! 
one  faint  glimpse  of  noble  Windsor 
over  soft  wooos,  where  the  standard 
of   England    hunff  at    that   moment 
from  its  flag-stafl^  with  the  ethereal 
smoke  of  £ton — and  away  again  on 
that  desert  joomey,  switter  far  than 
Hazeppa,  and  more  helpless.    Swifter 
and  swifter  stiil,  till  the  hedges  seemed 
to  melt   into    liquid,  the  wall  spun 
backward    like    ribbons,   the    palings 
blended   into  one  tremulous  screen; 
the  fields  swam,  and    the    deep-cut 
bank  rushed  past  in  streaks  of  colour, 
making  a  mirror  at  times  of  one  half- 
raised  glass,  in  which  the  heads  from 
within  could  be  seen  startlingly  dis- 
tinct   The  fair  young  face  with  the 
crape  and  veil,  even  while  averted  or 
glancing  out,  was  then  visible,  coming 
clearly  up  by  the  window-frame,  and 
for  a  brief  moment  or  two,  seeming  to 
turn    an    unconscious    gaze    inside, 
would  melt   into  sunshine;    till  the 
other  way  shot  past  an  opposite  train, 
like  a  cannon-ball   with  its  flash  of 
light,  and  left  all  but  the  large  old 
gentleman  looking  at  each  other  in- 
voluntarily.   No  doubt  used  to  rail- 
way travelling,  and    probably,    from 
various  signs  at  the  outset,  a  director, 
he    merely  consulted    a    |rreat    gold 
watch  with  a  massive  chain,  doubled 
the  Times  into  new  folds  with  an  air 
of  approbation  and  satisfaction,  and 
coutinued  h\»  persual  of  the  share4ist 
as  if  no  one  else  were  there. 

**  Well,  we  are  going  it  !*'  observed 
the  younger  of  the  two  lads  to  his 
companion.  They  were  Etonians. 
^  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  catch  trout 
for  dinner,  yet,  Merrick,  with  your 
governor  I" 

*'Ye8,  if  we  stopped  at  the  rig^t 


station,"  answered  the  other.  **But 
as  this  is  the  express,  there*s  no 
chance  of  it— so  we  mint  just  go  right 
on  tO'  Bristol,  and  take  the  omnibus 
down  into  old  Somersetshira.  Of 
course,  they  won't  send,  as  they  don'4 
expect  us  so  soon !" 

^  A  good  thing,  too  I  Your  mother 
and  sisters  would  be  almost  in  hys- 
terics, iust  now,  if  they  did!" 

'^  I  daresay,"  replied  the  lad  gravely, 
while  be  rubbed  a  speck  from  hu 
fishing-rod,  ''and  that's  why  I  didn't 
wait  to  write,  you  know.  We  shall 
be  there,  at  any  rate,  soon  after  they've 
heard  of  it  at  old  Wrixworth." 

''They  can't  pull  up  tlie  engineer 
Hits  time,  at  aU  events!"  said  the 
younger,  laughing,  '^nor  the  stoker! 
The^re  both  safe  enoagh  i  I  hope 
the  directors  will  be  made  an  ex- 
ample"  He  was  stopped  by  a  sud- 
den push  of  his  companion's  elbow,  as 
the  latter  caught  the  startled  glance 
from  the  young  lady  opposite,  while  the 
matron  In  the  other  corner  uttered  an 
exchunation  of  alarm. 

"  Oh  dear — ^for  heaven's  sake  I"  she 
ejaculated,  *'has  there  been — any- 
thing—rfm«j/tii  ?" 

**  Why,  really,  ma'am,"  said  the 
Etonian  reluctantly,  ''I  don't  know 
much  of  the  particulars.  If  it's  not 
known  in  town  yet,  perhaps,  after  all, 
you  know— especially  if  the  Time9 
says  nothing  about  iti" 

The  lady  damped  the  arm  of  her 
seat  convulsively  with  one  hand,  and 
had  clutched  her  boy's  jacket  with  the 
other,  staring  wildly  at  either  door; 
smooth,  broadly-vibrating  from  side 
to  side,  with  no  clatter  that  eould 
prevent  conversation,  was  the  swift 
rush  of  the  Great  Western  express; 
and  the  fences  spun  past  like  stripe 
of  pale  cloth,  the  ground  hovered  like 
a  mirage,  even  a  station  fiew  by  un- 
heeded. 

"  Is  it  in  the  Times  V^  she  exclaimed 
with  intense  earnestness,  while  all 
looked  toward  the  portly  and  silent 
figure  by  the  window,  on  whose  pn- 

fracious  features  the  severity  had  been 
eepening, 
"  Which,  ma'am  ?"  was  his  sharp 
inquiry,  with  a  glance  of  supreme. sur- 
prise. 

''The  accident  on  the  line  last 
night,  near  Bath,"  interposed  the 
Etonian  quickly. 
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*' There  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir," 
waa  the  abrupt  answer — **  nothing  at 
all  of  the  kind.  I  trust  that  will  be 
satisfactory."  And  flinging  himself 
back  in  the  comer  again,  with  a 
shoulder  to  his  fellow-passengers,  the 
larce  gentleman  continued  his  reading 
with  increased  attention. 

«*Il  was  late  at  night,  to  be  sure," 
added  the  lad  to  tlie  rest;  "^  the  mail- 
train  nm  into  a  luggage  one,  owing 
to  some  mistake  about  signals,  or  the 
tiuie  of  starting,  or  something.  It  is 
Ouite  well  known  on  the  line,  of  course, 
though  I  suppose  they  don't  like  talk- 
ing of  it,  you  know.  But  there's  not 
the  slififfatest  fear,  ma'am,  this  time  I 
It's  really  quite  needless !  Why,  if  Td 
my  choice,  I'd  always  travel  the  day 
after  an  accklent  Irs  just  then  you're 
safe,  in  fact  I" 

The  lady  stared,  but  looked  some, 
what  relieved. 

"  You  see,  even  if  they  didn't  take 
a  little  more  care  for  a  few  days,"  con- 
tinned  the  Etonian,  briskly,  "there's 
the  chances  in  one's  favour.  If  they 
hadn't  had  any  accident  for  a  month 


or  two,  then  I  should  say  the  odds 
were  decidedly  against  us  V 

The  eminent  man  who  sat  oppo- 
site him  smiled.    "That  doctrine  of 
chances,"  he    said  "appears    to    co- 
incide wonderfully  with  the  calcula- 
tions of  railway  companies.    Where- 
as for  nothing  less  than  a  tystem  of 
certaintus  did  they  receive  this  vast 
power  over  life,  property,  convenience, 
manners,  morals — the  very   imagina^ 
tion  and  even  religion  of  the  country 
CivU  war,  or  a  French  revolution,  or 
American  skvery,  could  scarcely  tend 
more  to  throw  us  back— from  perhaps 
the  noblest  distinction  of  the  British 
eharacter,  its  sense  of  the  awful  sanc- 
^  tity  of  human  life  and  emotion  !    We 
have  to  rate  them  at  so  much  damages, 
Ba  our  Teutonic  ancestor^  did,  and 
accustom  ourselves,  besides,  to    the 
valuation  of  our  friends  by  their  in- 
aurance," 

"  Perhaps,  if  they  only  killed  two 
or  three  directors  by  mistake,  it'd 
improve,  sirT  remarked  the  taller 
lad,  deferentially. 

"Or  hung  a  station-master  ?"  sug- 
gesled  his  more  precipitate  friend, 
with  a  firm  look. 

K.r?^^  ^^'^  ^^y*"  ^^  ^^  author, 
benignantly,    "you    are    mistaken-I 


there  are  too  maay  of  Ihotte  ~pemc^ 
whom  not  mren   tJieir  fri«iuk  woo'id 
regret.     As  in  all  revolutioiis,  otkcn 
would  be  glad  to  step  into  tlieir  pi*^^ ; 
fimcying,  too,  as  you   do,   that  they 
themselves  are  exactly  the  indtvidoais 
to  escape-^tbat   after  every  disaster 
there  is  safety,  and  before  it  danger; 
though  the  lo^  is  doubtful.     Beaid^' 
the  savaffe  spirit  of  satufaetioii  which 
it  engenders,  in  the  &te  of  a  ^«eeob- 
«rM.  •"^  ^^^^  Mudson,  a  pompoas 
Wilkins,  w  a  sordid  and  domioeeiiB' 
Brown!    You  yourselves  sliidiUve^ 
emplifyit!"  "*>"/«- 

There  was  a  general  g^Sod-bamoar, 
and  the  conversation  became  oonunoo, 
with,  the  sole  exception  erf"  the  laroe 
old    centleman,  who,  it   was   hop«l, 
would  get  out  at  the  next  slatioo.    All 
mutually  found  that  they  wer«  ramr 
the  whole  way,  "through^'  to  Bi^tol: 
ihe  elder  Etonian  had  frankly  ofieicd 
the  girl  in  black  a  volume   to  read. 
witJi  a  knife  to  cut  the  loaves— -D^ 
raehs  F«irita,  from  the  bookstall  at 
Slough,  which  he  did    not  mean  to 
look  at,  himself,  tall  be  got  home  to 
Wrixworth.     Why!  Wrix worth    was 
near,  where  she  was  going^—to    her 
aunt's— a    place,  called    Mkidiedon. 
He  knew    it  quite    well— 4here   was 
capital  fishing    thereabouts.      Indeed, 
he,  his    companion,    with    the    «m^ii 
schoolboy  and  the  schoolboy's  mother 
were  soon  in  a  fair  way  to  be  the  best 
of  friends.    The   latter  lady  bemed» 
at  the  first  station,  to  exchange  aeats 
mth  the  junior  and  less  illuatrious  of 
the  present  editors,  who  agreed  with 
a  secret  pang ;  for  there  was 


thmg    particularly    fair,    sweet»    and 
true,  about  tiie  young  face   that    be- 
gan Veneiia  beside  him,  yet  wandered 
from  the  page,  and  sometimes  listened 
with  a  vacant  eye  to  the  otbera,  sooie- 
times  with  a  faint   smile,   becominir 
always  brighter ;  whereas  the  friendly 
disposiuon  of  the  small  schoolboy  ti 
wards  acquaintance  was  such  as  need- 
ed  some  checks.  As  his  revered  friend, 
accordmgly,  relapsed  into  the  former 
conversation,  he  hunself  regarded  the 
sharp  youth  with  an  occasional  frown, 
"The   grand    remedy,"   continued 
the  former,  mildly,  « lies  of  coui^ 
m  still  improved  science,  Turged  and 
applied  by  public  feeling^    A  more 
powerful  government,  confided  in  with 
less  of  petty  jealousy  by  the  country 
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at  Jarge,  so  as  to  trncUe  less  to  the 
daybook  and  ledger — so  as  to  be  ]ess 
afraid  of  high  impuUes  and  generous 
Tiewa — BO  as  to  lead  the  times  and 
the  Timet  newspaper,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing them — IS  what  we  want.  In 
short,  perhaps  we  need  a  new  or  re- 
organised Party,  led  by and , 

supported  by  men  I  could  even  name, 
followed  by  many  whom  I  could  de- 
scribe. 

**•  And,  after  all,  let  us  take  this  very 
system  of  locomotion,  in  a  deeper 
sense  than  the  verbiage  of  the  day 
takes  it,  as  the  sign  of  a  truly  pro- 
gressive age.  How  not  only  rapid, 
out  swiftly  accumulative  of  mnuencc ! 
In  its  ideal  perfection,  how  gloriously 
humane !  Like  the  great  Roman  roads 
of  ohl,  with  viaduct  and  aqueduct, 
bridge  and  OMHind,  building  cities,  and 
leaving  towns  to  decay,  filling  up  the 
valley,  and  piercing  the  mountain  and 
hewing  the  rock,  while  marsh  nor 
estuary  can  arrest  it,  it  prepares  the 
way  of  moral  and  spiritual  goodness 
to  come.  Let  it  accustom  alt  sorts  of 
men  to  order  and  unity  of  action,  yet 
to  the  awe  of  vast  power,  and  the  re- 
sults that  hang  by  a  single  action-^ 
let  it,  if  possible,  render  crime  more 
difficult,  and  reading  itself  a  habit- 
bear  the  traveller  early  to  his  destina- 
tion, tlie  workman  and  hb  family  to 
their  day's  pleaKoring,  distressed  re- 
latives to  the  last  meeting,  friends  to 
a  speedier  and  longer  reunion,  the 
young  to  their  outset  in  the  world, 
and  many  a  separated  circle  to  their 
dear  Christmas — with,  amidst  all, 
those  preci<ius  mail-bags,  that  scatter 
life  each  day  through  our  whole  mor- 
tal coil ; — ^then,  were  security  joined  to 
speed,  order,  civility,  and  cheapness, 
what  a  sublime  image  to  the  inward 
eye  wouki  be  figured  by  a  railway! 
The  horse,  his  neck  clothed  with  thun- 
der, his  nostrils  snufiing  the  battle, 
were  then  not  so  magnificent^  yet  mag- 
nanimous, a  creature  as  the  breathing 
railway  engine ! 

"  To  one  leaving  home  for  the  first 
trial  of  life,  as  I  remember,  there  was, 
perhaps,  something  about  the  stage- 
coach, comparatively  tardy  as  it  was, 
that  better  suited  the  vague  pain  of 
that  occasion ;  and  if  it  kept  the  heart 
longer  m  suspense,  racked  it  less.  The 
an*  refreshed  you,  and  the  earth ;  you 
were  soothed,  cheated  of  that  «ck, 


indefinable,  intolerable  sense  of  an 
irrevocable  change,  but  not  by  any 
means  morWdly,  or  with  sweetmeats. 
Sharh  pictures  filled  the  eye,  distinct 
sounds  the  ear,  with  not  a  few  quaint 
and  forcible  touches  of  your  new  po- 
sition, teaching  care,  caution,  fear, 
till  you  reached  the  starting-post, 
somewhat  prepared.  Boys,  indeed, 
feel  little  of  this  nowadays;  they 
have  all  travelled ;  they  all  know  the 
world  precociously:  they  may  enflTer 
less,  but  I  question  if  they  do  noi  lose 
a  whole  era  of  experience.  It  Ii.  to 
girls — above  all,  to  one  like  our 
companion  there — ^that  the  change 
is  a  benefit;  for  with  whatever  un- 
speakable shock  this  very  mechanism 
may  jar  on  them,  with  its  very  preci- 
sion, and  system,  and  heedless,  formal, 
unsympathising  convenience — with  no 
careful  guard  by  the  way,  nor  friendly 
landlady  at  the  inn — ^it  is  soon  over. 
In  two  hours  more,  without  moving 
from  these  chairs,  we  shall  be  at 
Bristol.  And  really,  nowadays,  I 
wish  to  be  taken  fast  to  my  purpose — 
to  fresh  scenes  and  untrodden  fields** 
without  heed  to  the  interval,  save,  for 
a  minute's  pause,  the  steadfast  spire  of 
the  village  nearest  the  station.  Again, 
the  confused  old  back  of  some  brick 
town,  dingy  and  dark,  and  stained 
witli  kitchen-sinks  at  dusty  windows, 
and  their  pipes  let  down  like  veins 
into  small  back-greens,  among  clothes- 
lines ;  faces  at  them  that  never  were 
seen  before,  nor  shall  be  again,  of 
servant-maids  or  children;  a  clumsy 
steeple,  high  up  beyond,  brighter  than 
the  rest,  and  the  ugly  mde  of  a  Dissent- 
ing chapel,  while  the  droning  sound 
of  the  factory  is  somewhere  near,  witli 
the  clink  of  hammers.  In  a  moment 
they  are  lost  in  swiftness,  with  the  un- 
intelligible name  which  the  breuksman 
called  out  at  the  station  in  some  un- 
couth local  dialect,  and  you  lose  them 
— with  an  odd  indifference  you  lose 
them  for  ever,  glad  to  have  no  tie 
to  their  unknown  concerns,  nor  be 
haunted  by  any  special  troublesome 
knowledge  of  them,  such  as  you 
had  of  old  about  similar  common- 
place. Equally  so  the  city  that  rises 
up,  with  its  cathedral-roof,  its  bridge 
and  nyer — black  old  lanes,  and  the 
splash  of  logs  among  hollow  bottoms  of 
barges,  ana  sloops  upper  masts  seen 
far  in  a  chasm,  yellowish,  tightly  roped 
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with   tnilk-whito    cross-jr&rds,    where 
the  sootiest  chimneys  gather,  and  the 
8UDli&;ht     struggles    most     confused 
through  smoke.    As  you  flee  onward, 
nothing    follows    hut   a  keen    clear 
thought  of  life  and  the  world.    A  kind 
of  woman ii#i  softness  seems  to  have 
passed  from  you  many  years  ago.    If 
still  there,  it  is  hut  to  l>e  understood, 
to  he  smiled  at,  easily  controlled.  One 
can  even»hehoId  with  equanimity,  as 
the  station  glides  hack  once  more,  bow 
all   the  way,  unseen  in  an  adjoining 
compartment,    the    loveliest    counte- 
nance in   tho  world  had  been  one*s 
neighbour,  eyeing  the  same  series  of 
obji*ct8 — a  creature  whom   once  you 
would  have  followed    madly,  traced^ 
and  sought  to  wornhip — the  very  ori- 
ginal, in  fact,  of  your  earliest  dream, 
now  left  with  her  mother  and  the 
porter,  at  a  rate  which  makes  even  a 
second  look  futile.  One  silently  blessi^s 
her,  wishes  her  for  ever  well,  catches 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  village 
BDinke,  the    church- tower,   the    rural 
hall,  and,  with  the  deep  feith  that  thcv 
must  be  good  and  happy,  is  satisfied. 
Till  soon  breaks  out  the  first  sight  of 
a  rock-hung  castle,  known  in  history; 
bleak  and  bold  over  its  harbour-ttiwn, 
with    horizon    tar-expandid    to    the 
afternoon.    The  whole  mind  thrills  to 
its  long-anticipated  aspect;  its  thrcmg 
of  immemorial  associations;   the  no- 
velty of  boyhood  mingles  wi  h  our 
recognition,  to  mark  the  spaiklings  of 
the  sea  on  the  wide  shore,  sudden  and 
cold;  the  steady  ship,  far  out  at  an- 
chor, the  bare  grey  li<rhthouse  on  the 
point  beyond,  the  speck-like  sail  sus- 
pended in  the  sky,  with  windy  looks 
of  clouds;    long    pier,  and   bristling 
docks,  and   the  red-funnelled  paddle- 
boats,  the  blue- tubed  tugs  and  coast 
ers;   the  urent  dark   steamers,  thick 
chimneyed,  double  pillared,  amrmg  the 
warehouses  and  sheds ;  the  cranes  and 
pulleys,  by  the  busy  quay.     You  walk 
that  evening  with  more  than  the  old 
wonder,  and  a  mightier  th(»ught  of  the 
land  which  gave  you  birth.     Fresher 
than  ever,  solemner,  more  soothing, 
that  stroll  along  the  low   beai'h,   to 
where  the  stones  beneath  the  cliff  are 
left  at  ebb,  and  the  far  drawn  sunset 
opens  psist  them,  lifted  from  wave  to 
wave — that  twilight  wildnesa  at  the 
p:er-end,  with  desolate  sound  and  dis- 
tant gleams,  and  sometimes  an  angrier 


spray,  as  you  grasp  the  woodwork  to 
gaze  firmer  down,*  while  all  all  the  har- 
bour-lights twinkle  behind.  Yoa  8l«:ep 
and  wake  with  somewhat  of  the 
strange  old  fluttered  expei'tation ;  bat 
without  the  vague  trouble,  the  infinite 
uncertainty  that  made  everything  an- 
blissful  seem  terrible,  or  the  untried 
superstition  of  the  future.  At  anj 
hour,  by  another  way,  you  can  fly 
back  to  the  nestled  quiet,  where  not  a 
day  need  have  been  left  unnoted;  so 
you  may  stay  longer  absent,  or  wan- 
der wider,  without  a  fear.  To  travel 
for  use,  to  employ  the  subtle  restora- 
tives of  mere  change,  and  know  what 
simples  grow  for  us  in  distant  places, 
was  indeed  a  thing  impossible  to  oar 
predecessors. 

^  But  think  you  the  sordid  instinct 
by  which  steam  was  urged  into  art 
has  itself  any  inward  good  of  it! 
Steam  is  not  swift  enough  for  that 
relentlessly  mechanical  craving  to 
which  success  seems  but  to  add  deeper 
discontent ;  to  which  time,  as  it  savs, 
is  money,  business  first  to  be  attended 
to,  business  before  pleasure,  business 
habits  to  be  cultivated;  which  rates 
its  damaged  limbs,  its  lost  time,  or  its 
crushed  orain,  a  hundred  times  higher 
than  if  they  were  Shakespeare's. 
Otherwise  it  would  fain  be  blown  in 
balloons,  hurled  through  exhaasted 
air- tubes,  or  shot  from  cannon-months 
from  town  to  town,  from  land  to  land, 
that  it  might  quicker  despatch  its  tran- 
sactions, secure  its  new  cheques,  book 
its  new  orders,  speculate  anew — that 
it  might  dine,  write  off  its  technical 
letters,  see  its  Times,  sleep,  wake,  ar- 
rive again  at  somewhere.  A  kind  of 
undefinuble  sympathy,  indeed,  an  al- 
most fondling  regard,  it  has  for  the 
iron  rails  and  the  grim  locomotive; 
even  as  it  would  fain  have  steam- 
clerks,  with  iron  bones,  breath  of  va- 
pour, heart  of  fire,  brain  that  woukl 
need  no  sleep,  and  impulses  that  would 
seek  no  pleasure,  with  no  fancies  that 
could  ever  wander — save  for  the  habit 
of  thwarting  these,  and  disregarding 
them,  and  grinding  them  down,  that 
has  grown  almost  malign.  And  the 
speedy  journey  itself,  felt  as  a  blessed 
brief  relief  in  his  counting-house,  is  a 
secret  misery  to  him,  that  emerges 
when  his  mechanical  News  are  all  ex- 
hausted. The  early  ambition  for  a 
fortune  is  faded;  the  notion  of  an 
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estate  has  lost  its  zest;  so  has  the 
very  feelings  of  importance ;  the  fancy 
of  ultimate  rest  and  country  pleasures 
was  only  when  he  lived  a  clerk  in  a 
garrat,  and  vaninhed  when  ho  became 
a  bagman.  How  weary  is  the  Great 
WcHtern  expreas  to  him ! — still,  out  of 
the  inexorable  lines  about  his  mouth, 
the  hard  wrinkles  round  his  eye,  the 
harsh  furrows  of  his  forehead,  that 
unspeakable  restlessness  veils  up— 
that  unconscious  pain  which  is  ail  but 
tramc  in  men's  faces,  as  if  an  ox's  eye 
looked  out!    SeeT 

"  My  dear  sir — ^hush  !"  was  now 
the  astonished  ejaculation  of  the 
younger  traveller — ^**the  old  gentle- 
man will  hear  you — ^I  really  fear  he 
didr 

In  fact^  whether  lulled  by  the  con- 
tinual motion,  or  at  once  oppressed 
and  soothed  by  the  noon-day-hoat, 
with  that  cool  current  from  the  en- 
gine which  his  side  of  the  window 
enjoyed,  the  merchant  had  been  gra- 
dually letting  the  newspaper  sink 
from  before  him ;  till,  with  hand  fallen 
on  knee,  and  travelling-cap  pushed 
back,  he  had  sat  oblivious ;  sometimes 
as  if  vacantly  tending  to  think,  with 
ever  and  anon  a  firmer  expression, 
like  resolve  against  a  thing  unaccus- 
tomed ;  again  glancing  at  his  watch, 
and  resuming  the  newspaper,  yet  with 
momentary  notice  over  it  of  the  ladies 
opposite,  or  half  suspicious  stare  all 
round  through  his  spectacles.  He 
had  nodded  involuntarily,  and  re- 
lapsed  fiu'ther  back,  with  a  meditative 
air,  that  -  grew  slowly  less  severe,  less 
brow-beating,  pompous,  wrapt-up,  and 
sordid ;  till  as  the  train  was  slacken- 
ing its  pace  to  approach  some  station, 
his  large  grey  eyes  opened  with  a 
Buddon  mtensity.  Like  one  waken- 
ed wide  out  of  the  deadest  sleep,  he 
sat  astare  and  listening;  the  train 
stood  motionless  next  minute,  its 
steam  hisning  off,  roaring  up  through 
a  blaze  of  light — ^the  sultry  air  came 
in,  the  bustling  sounds,  the  side- 
dialogue  of  voices,  the  faint  back- 
voices,  and  distant  merriment  of 
people  at  the  hay-field.  But  sUll, 
when  they  moved  away  again,  the 
strangely-excited  gaze  of  the  com- 
mercial  potentate  remained  struggling 
with  apparent  drowsiness ;  it  seemed 
ftt.scinated  by,  yet  shrinking  from,  the 
large   luminlnous  eye  of  the   great 


writer,   which    was    mildly    though 
firmly  fixed  on  him. 

*^  Look,  I  repeat,"  persisted  the  lat- 
ter, to  the  increased  surprise  of  his 
companion.  The  harsh  features  at  the 
opposite  window  were  setting  into  a 
sin^ilar  repose,  till  the  eyelids  lifted 
no  longer,  and  the  folded  hands  rested 
together  on  the  telegraphic  intelli- 
gence of  the  leading  journal;  he 
was  breathing  regularly,  though  in  a 
way  that  threatened  to  become  ever 
more  audible.  The  whole  company 
perceived  it  with  an  undisguised  plea- 
sure; and  the  Etonians  rattled  on 
oponly  about  all  sorts  of  things  to 
the  two  ladies  before  them,  white  the 

eee  and  sociality  of  the  school-boy 
)gan  to  be  obstreperous. 
'*  What  is  it  to  such  men,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  the  author  of  — » 
**if  no  remnant  of  {ucturesque  cir* 
cumstance,  natural  sentiment,  or  en- 
nobling passion,  were  left  us  on  the 
earth?  Even  their  own  matters, 
solely  practical  as  they  are,  have  less 
connection  with  life,  use,  and  reality, 
than  the  wildest  frenzies  of  fever,  or 
the  idlest  scratching  of  a  school-boy 
on  his  slate.  What  mean,  meaning- 
less prate  do  politics  become  in  their 
mouths — ^the  Chinese,  or  Burman,  or 
Turkish  question,  for  example,  or 
colonial  policy,  or  a  bill  for  readjust 
ment  of  the  franchise!  Yet  not 
meaner  and  more  meaningless  than 
their  own  familiar  interests  appear 
when  their  whole  minds  are  furthest 
opened  on  them,  and  their  faculties 
most  intenti^the  prospocts  of  cotton, 
the  effect  of  Australian  wool,  the 
influence  of  its  gold, — sugar,  or  ships, 
or  tea,  or  timber,  or  guano, — ^tne 
Funds  and  share-list,  or  a  great  bank- 
ruptcy,— ^the  postage,  electrie  tele- 
graph, a  tunnel  or  a  tubular  bridge, 
an  industrial  exhibition  and  a  pos- 
sible improvement  in  a  weaving-ma- 
chine,— things,  all  of  which  vividly  be- 
long to  the  world  in  general,  and 
have  a  broad  hold  upon  daily  life  it- 
self. How  worse  than  empty,  heard 
from  apart,  their  talk  of  wheat  and 
harvest,  the  wine  and  the  oil,  the 
dull  indigo,  the  brisk  alum  and  lively 
pig-iron,  steady  tallow,  and  molasses 
that  look  up  or  down;  the  places 
that  sink  into  mere  names,  Riga,  and 
Smyrna,  and  Rio,  and  Canton,  and 
all  the  East,  from  Hull  to  the  Goklen 
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Horn,  or  the  City  of  Palaces — ^tha 
West,  with  every  true©  of  Columbus ; 
thinspi  that  might  be  designated  by 
numoers,  and  conceived  of  oy  private 
brand.  At  mention  of  the  Dryad  or 
the  NaiUiluSf  the  Fair  Ja;,te  or  Ram- 
mohun  DasSy  you  start — ^but  find  it 
only  Al.  with  hides  and  ginger,  a 
steamer,  or  another  freight  from 
1^  cheapest  to  the  dearest  mar- 
kets. They  have  solemn  anxieties — 
about  a  light  insurance ;  deep  in- 
quiries with  regard  to  fluctuations  in 
raw  material:  even  nice  moralities, 
as  to  the  stability  of  White,  Black,  &, 
Co.,  their  warmth,  their  undoubted 
goodness,  the  firm  confidence  to  be 
placed  on  them,  who  are  but  a  mask 
for  some  other  man,  the  epithet  of  a 
former  myth.  And  that  enthusiasm  of 
reverence  for  tho  real  person  himself, 
as  a  capitalist  indeed — the  zealous,  the 
common  eagerness  to  render  him  due 
tribute,  homage  worthy  of  his  charac- 
ter— a  testimonial,  ana  speeches,  and 
dull  eulogiums;  almost  a  biography, 
were  it  conceivable,  and  a  statute,  if 
it  entered  into  their  dreams !  So  that 
the  Medici  and  all  the  old  Tyrian  or 
Venetian  grandeur  seem  peculiar; 
while  if  Swedenborg  the  seer  could 
have  beheld,  he  would  surely  have 
perceived  them  as  celestially  as  tor- 
pedoes, which  at  a  little  distance  ap- 
pear to  be  occupied,  active,  living, 
nay,  to  earthly  sense,  capable  of  si^a 
ana  electrically  respectable  —  but 
under  spiritual  inspection  curiously 
unemployed,  helpless,  dumb,  and  numb 
— ^before  the  angels,  utterly  dead,  or 
even  at  first  miscarried^ 

••Now,"  pursued  the  singular  man, 
with  an  emphasis  which  struck  the 
attention  of  all,  while  he  intensely 
eyed  the  sleeper,  and  glanced  round, 
•'I  am  perfectly  unaware  of  even  so 
much  as  that  gentleman^s  name — I 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  him.  But 
one  conviction  I  have  regarding  him, 
the  proof  of  which  may  perhaps 
astonish  you — namely,  that  he  is  at 
this  moment  under  a  mysterious  in- 
fluence !" 

A  breathless  silence  followed  his 
remark,  during  which  the  quick  vibra- 
tion of  the  train,  the  ceaseless  beat- 
ings of  its  engine,  and  the  slow  respir- 
ations of  the  mercantile  gentleman, 
could  alone  be  heard :  the  schoolboy's 
mouth  was  open,  his  eyes  stared  from 


the  speaker  to  the  sleeper,  and  back 
again.  *'What  else,  indeed,  bat  to 
go  to  sleep,  was  possible  for  thoughts 
which  depend  so  entirely  on  arith- 
metic—  which  can  neither  connect 
themselves  with  an  idea,  involve  a 
single  association  with  reality,  nor 
bring  up  a  pleasant  remembnince? 
Alone— that  molluscous  satisfactioa 
arrested,  which  sucked  in  the  daj*s 
record  of  the  worid's  traffic,  huekaler^ 
incr,  and  calculation,  with  all  it%  ex- 
quisite result  since  men  first  bartered 
skin  for  skin — he  has  a  lulling'  inar- 
ticulate sense  of  the  universe  haTing 
ebbed  from  him :  the  shell  has  closed 
gently,  and  in  its  small  pool  among 
Bie  pebbles  it  sticks  rooted !  AVhat 
profound  repose!  The  long"  coast 
and  wide  glitter  of  waters,  nor  white 
sail  nor  hanging  moon  above,  that 
sends  her  silver  ripples  dancing  to 
the  rocks,  nor  the  clouds  that  bring 
a  breeze — none  of  them  wiM  trouble 
it  Perhaps  he  lias  forgotten  his 
business  and  destination,  Shall  we 
wake  him  V* 

There  was  an  unanimous  gesture  of 
alarm. 

**  Since  my  youth,"  said  the 
elder  passenger,  calmly,  *^I  have 
possessed  a  strange  power.  It  was 
involuntary ;  nor,  till  convinced  of  its 
nature  by  recent  scientific  works  and 
phyniological  experiments,  did  I  follj 
believe  in  it  The  awful  importance 
of  the  gift  has  since  deterred  me  from 
its  use,  save  in  strictly  medical  case& 
Indeed,  over  certain  subjects,  daring 
the  period  of  their  ailment,  it  is  all- 
potent,  being  probably  analogous  to 
the  spell  exercised  by  man  over  the 
lower  creature,  such  as  the  dog,  the 
ox,  the  lion  himself — a  remnant  of 
our  paradisaical  dignity,  in  short  To 
a  disease  of  the  mind  I  have  not  yet 
ventured  to  apply  it  But  I  shall 
now  carefully  do  so." 

He  slowly  stretched  his  hand  to* 
wards  the  sleeper's  breast,  extending 
finger  after  finger,  and  steadily  direct- 
ing them  thither.  Every  eye  was 
intent  on  the  act  "What  is  your 
namef  Inquired  he,  in  a  distinct  tone 
of  mild  authority. 

To  the  mute  amaze  of  all  beside, 
the  sleeper,  with  eyelids  still  sealed, 
but  so  that  the  hidden  orln  appeared 
desirous  to  see  through  them,  moTed 
his  lips  and  began  a  distinct  reply. 
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*«  Thomas  Huck ^^  he  said,  bat  a 

mere  motion  of  the  hand  put  a  stop 
to  it.  ^^  Enough,''  was  the  rejoinder : 
"  Thomas,  is  it  true  that  you  labour 
under  a  serious  malady  ?" 

*'Yes,"  came  somewhat  reluctantly 
from  the  lips  of  the  large  passenger  in 
the  comer. 

"In  the  brain,  probably.  Or  the 
heart  r 

**No,"  was  the  answer,  with  an  un- 
easy expression  of  countenance,  as  in 
a  dream — "it  seems  in  both — no — it 
appears  to  be  something  that  flies  from 
one  to  the  other !  Ah ! — ^now  it  comes 
back  to  my — my«e2/— but  for  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  nowhere — nowhere! 
Still  it  was  real  I"  There  was  a  dead 
pause,  a  momentary  suspense,  through 
which  the  rush  of  the  train  was  alone 
audible  again,  with  its  sudden  shriek 
as  it  shot  below  an  ark — while  the 
sleeping  face  was  like  a  block  of  wood, 
80  unconscious  it  grew. 

"  It  is  here  again  1"  uttered  the  pa- 
tient suddenly,  "  from  ever  so  far  off 
with  some  one  else — I  cannot  recollect 
how  long — ^many  hundred  years — ^he 
must  have  stolen  it  from  me — he  was 
a  lead-miner,  I  think,  in  Sweden — ^no ! 
^he  went  about  everywhere,  playing ! 
It  is  /—I  am  a  blind  fiddler." 

The  operator  turned  with  com- 
posure to  the  horror-struck  listeners. 
"  As  I  thought,"  he  remarked  serious- 
ly, "  it  lies  in  the  imagination — that  is 
to  say,  in  a  soul  whose  very  power 
to  conceive  of  reality,  and  represent 
actual  existence  to  itself,  has  lain  un- 
used and  untaught  since  cliildbood, 
and  is  at  present  helpless  as  a  newly, 
released  prisoner — ^it  is,  so  far  as  fancy 
b  concerned,  like  one  of  those  pitiable 
etiolations  of  our  kind,  the  Aztecs,  just 
now  made  the  puppetshow  of  Lon- 
don. Is  you^r  disease  curable?"  he 
asked  quickly,  looking  at  the  unfortu- 
nate man. 

"  Yes — ^I  think  it  is,"  was  the  pas- 
sionless answer. 

"i/oM?.^"  inquired  the  strange  tnu 
veller,  wi&  the  same  commanding 
tone. 

"I  must  be  back — ^there  must  be 
some  one  always  by — let  me  live  where 
they— at  school  acain — ^in  the — the 
wood — ^the  side  of  tnat  ditch  where  the 
gypsies  left  their — ^" 

"No,     Thomas,"    said     the    per- 


emptory voice,  "I  will  send  you  onr 
Fullow  my  will.  Go  to  the  place  I 
mean. — Vvhere  are  you?"  he  next 
moment  added. 

*>  In  a  lane  behind  a  little  village," 
replied  the  sleeper,  his  features  mo- 
tionless; "there  is  an  old  wall  across 
the  open  end — I  see  a  gate-lodge  with 
a  high  roof  of  stone,  all  diamond- 
shaped,  and  ivy  hanging  at  the  gable, 
full  of  busy  sparrows — the  porch  is 
new :  there  is  a  girl  looking  out  with 
a  baby ;  I  see  a  rookery  through  the 
gate,  and  the  red  chimneys  of  a  hall, 
half-hidden  by  woods :  there  is  a  stone 
figure  of  an  animal  couched  on  the 
top  of  each  pillar  of  tlie  gate — ^I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  Wst.  The 
ornament  in  the  iron-work  of  the  gate 
is  a  rose ;  it  has  smaller  shapes  of 
half-open  roses,  and  buds  of  roses,  and 
thin  leaves,  wrought  round  it;  there 
is  a  hand  in  armour  holding  tlie  branch 
from  beneath." 

"  That  b  sufficient,"  said  Mr. , 

He  bent  a  gaze  of  intense  earnestness 
on  the  sleeper,  and  with  outstretched 
arm  seemed  to  bid  him  obey  some 
silent  purpose.  "  Pass  in,  go  up  the 
avenue — see  the  family  there,  and 
now — from  that  nook  left  untouclied 
by  steam,  faster  than  steam  can  follow, 
and  farther — ^&rther  even  than  my  will 
can  accompany  you — ^plunge  Into  their 
former  history  1" 

"  When  you  and  I  get  into  Devon- 
shire to-morrow,"  ho  added,  addressing 
himself  to  his  fellow-traveller,  "you 
will  recognise  a  place  you  have  never 
seen  in  your  life,  from  this  description ! 
I  myself  know  it  well.  But  of  many 
events  in  the  fortune  of  its  owner, 
whom  we  shall  no  doubt  see  in  the 
family  pow  of  the  country  church,  I 
am  totally  ignorant.  I  have  always 
taken  a  peculiar  interest  in  them.  And 
of  these,  guided  by  such  a  clue,  direct- 
ed only  by  the  force  of  a  sincere  inten- 
tion, I  feel  assured  that  we  shall  obtain 
some  remarkable  details." 

The  lips  of  the  entranced  subject 
moved  and  murmured,  while  the  in- 
tense expectation  of  the  party  reached 
its  height ;  but  pressing  tlie  palms  of 
his  two  outstretched  hands  together, 
and  then  si  owl  v  bringing  them  back 
till  they  rested  on  his  knees,  the 
wondrous  physiologist  kept  them 
steadfastly  pointed  towards  a  central 
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spot  in  the  nankeen  wiustcoat  of  his 
patient  The  utterance  of  the  latter 
seemed  then  released ;  he  spoke  with 
a  distinct,  nnhesitating  voice,  Kingular- 
ly  uninflected,  indeed,  so  as  to  ap- 
proach the  monotonous, — and  without 
pauses,  which  at  first  made  it  difficult 
to  follow.  The  operator  sat  fixed, 
mute,  and  calm ;  hLs  mind,  also,  seem- 
ed to  be  far  away;  he  scarcely  ap- 
peared to  hear.  But  the  other  pas- 
sengers listened  to  so  strangely  ab- 
sorbing a  recital,  half  narrative,  half 
descnption,  as  to  forget  all  else ;  they 
hardly  stirred ;  not  a  word  intermpted 
the  sightless  speaker.  It  was  really 
thrilling  to  hear  persons  vividly  men- 
tioned as  in  sight,  objects  minutely  re- 
ferred to  as  at  hand,  and  occurrences 
graphically  stated  as  in  process,  all  in 
the  present  tonse— although  known  to 
the  very  schoolboy  as  impossible  to  be 
seen,  because  long  non-existent:  till, 
when  the  train  slackened  its  rate  for 
the  dozenth  time,  and  the  hoarse  voice 
of  the  guard  could  suddenly  be  heard 
next  door,  civilly  demanding  the  tickets, 
the  silent  operator  start^.  At  the 
mcchaoical  motion  of  his  hand  to  his 
pocket,  the  strange  history  ceased  with 
a  tantalisinsr  jibruptness ;  the  speaker 
remained  motionless.  It  was  with 
some  apparent  difficulty  that,  at  a  re- 
peated gesture  of  Mr. ,  he  opened 

nis  eyes,  rubbed  them  drowsily,  and 
returned  to  sufficient  consciousness  to 
find  a  card,  which,  after  all,  proved  to 
contain  only  his  name  and  address. 
The  proper  ticket  at  length  delivered, 
he  sat  up  with  an  air  of  some  bewilder- 
ment, ran  his  eye  rather  suspiciously 
over  the  fixed  countenance  of  his  fel- 
low-passengers, and  .hastily  felt  in 
his  Dreast  for  a  thick  pocket-book, 
which  he  drew  out   and   examined. 

From  the  grave  glance  of  Mr. he 

seemed  then  to  shrink,  slightly  red- 
dening ;  but  the  train  had  come  again 
to  a  dead  stand.  He  pushed  his  head 
out  viith  an  anxious  look,  and  drew  it 
in  ngain  astonished.  «*Why — how — 
where  are — what  station  is  this;  do 
you  know,  sirT  he  asked  abruptly, 
with  an  awkward  attempt  at  civility 
to  Mr. . 

**  The  terminus,  I  think,"  answered 
the  latter,  tranquillity;  we  have  got 
to  Bristol,  I  believe,  already." 

The  large  old  gentleman  snatched 
out  his  watch,  eyed  it  with  amazot  and 


turning  the  handle  of  the  door,  lea;^ 
out  aim(t8t  in  the  arms  of  a  railway- 
porter.  The  latter,  at  his  order,  had 
already  called  a  cab,  and  was  bearing 

off  his  bag,  when  Mr. hastened 

after  them  with  an  overcoat  left  in 
the  carriage. 

"This  is  yours,  sir,  I  think f*  be 
said,  very  politely.  The  merchant's 
features  haa  resumed  all  their  harsh- 
ness, nay,  had  taken  an  air  of  ill- 
temper  ;  hut  he  now  mattered  some- 
thing between  thanks  and  a  vague 
;    then,     with    a    mumbling 


elfort  to  appear  courteous,  and  a  fln^ 
ed  countenance,  rushed  through  the 
confusion. 

The  whole  party  found  themselves 
again  together  in  an  omnibus,  with  the 
exception  of  the  matron  lady  and  her 
schoolboy  son,  who  had  bid  good-bye 
as  they  struggled  to  find  their  )ni;gage. 
At  the  railway  hotel  to  which  the 
omnibus  brought  them,  there  was  but 
one  dioing-parlour  vacant:  an  early 
dinner  in  company  was  perhaps  partly 
a  result  of  the  singular  occurrence  they 
had  all  witnessed ;  further  satisfaction 
on  which  the  young  Etonians  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  the  subsequent 
eiss  of  wine,  and  the  fresh  straw- 
rries.  But  having  fixed  to  set  off 
by  the  same  early  conveyance  into 
Somersetshire  with  the  young  lady  in 
black,  whose  destination  agreed  fo  for- 
tunately  with  theirs,  their  attention 
was  ere  long  interrupted ;  thoy  finihli- 
ed  their  sherry  as  soon  as  her  trunks 
were  taken  down,  jumped  up,  seized 
their  fishing  gear,  and  shook  hands; 
at  the  top  of  the  stair,  again,  in  her 
crape  shawl  and  bonnet,  she  was  bid 
a  paternal  and  a  brotherly  adieu,  and 
many  good  wishes,  with  another  cordial 
exchange  of  hands  among  all  three. 
They  were  watched  from  the  window, 
till  the  omnibus  vanished  among  drays 
and  sugar-sledges  in  the  dusty  street 

It  was  in  the  twilight,  over  supper 
and  steaming  rummers,  after  a  stroll 
by  the  docks  and  the  airy  coolness  of 
a  walk  round  Clifton  heights,  that  tlie 
well-known  writer  was  induced  to  give 
an  outline  of  the  entire  circumstances 
so  curiously  elicited.  Subsequent 
residence  near  the  family  concerned, 
with  much  pleasant  experience  of 
them,  threw  additional  light  on  the 
history ;  till  under  the  mutual  care  of 
both  friends,  when  committed  to  writ- 
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ing  by  the  younger,  and  revised  as 
well  H8  extended  from  the  remarks  of 
his  more  illustrious  uompani(m,  it  took 
the  form  of  a  regular  narrative. 

"  In    that    remarkable    revelation " 
observed  the  latter,  rtjflectively,  whea 
this    had    been    accomplishea,    *Uhe 
most  striking  thing  was,  after  all,  the 
contrast  between  the  habitual   nature 
of  the  instrument  and  the  facts  which 
he  was  compelled  to  observe.    Whether 
the  emotions  and  impressions  unplied 
in  his  account  of  them  did  really  be- 
token an  awakened  soul,  or  proceeded 
mer^y  from  that  of  tiie   controlling 
agent,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  think. 
In     the    mesmeric    trance,    it    is    the 
opinion  of  some  persons,  who  ou^ht 
to  know  at  least  something  of  scientific 
intelligibility,  if  not  of  ordinary  logic, 
or  the    conditions    under    which  we 
think  and  live  on  earth — ^that  the  dis- 
engaged soul  passes  through  all  sub- 
stances alike ;  that  by  the  mere  lock 
of  h!iir,  or  nail-paring  from  a  body, 
whose  very  particles  are  dissolved  and 
scattered,    it    may    absolutely  return 
into  the  past  scene,  and  as  it  were  re- 
create   the    long- terminated     action; 
that  where  the  blood  wna  left  upon  a 
wall,  nay,  whore  the  worn  stone  itself 
remains,  it  can  veritably  conjure   up 
the  tragedy  that  no  human  witness 
recordea,  or  which  was  recorded  ill. 
These  distinfirui^hed  physiologists  say, 
and  have  published,  that  in  this  state 
the  somnambulist  will  walk  forth,  or 
the    sybil    prophesy;    that    unlearnt 
Greek  hath  been  read,  Hebrew  spoken, 
unknown  tongues  poared  out.    But  I 
confess  that  1  do  not  believe  it. 

"  There  may  be  endless  moti<ms  left 
undulating  in  the  air,  and  on  through 
the  sidi^real  ether,  that  ebb  back  upon 
us.  Xhere  may  be  lights  that  hover 
over  the  remains  of  men,  nay,  infect 
the  darkness  long  afler  the  very  dust 
has  been  assimilated  to  its  earth. 
There  may  be  impalpable  spirits  that 
surround  us  secretly,  or,  rather,  co- 
exist wiih  us  after  another  fashion 
than  we,  so  that  yet  they  are  ever 
near  oar  souls.  Or  Malebranche*s 
vision  of  all  things  in  the  Creator— 
into  which,  for  the  unimaginable 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  individual  is 
at  times  sufiered  or  commanded  to 
enter — may  be  reasonable.  The  re- 
miniscence of  Plato,  or  the  transmi- 
gration of  Pythagoras,  I  could  find  in 


my  heart  to  credit.  These  are  hypo- 
theses mixed  with  a  salutary  awe. 
But  the  paltry  practicalities  of  animai- 
magnetism,  electro-biology,  phreno- 
mesmerism,  table-turning  or  spirit- 
rapping,  are  not  so  much  incredible, 
undcmonstrable,  and  foolish,  as  they 
give  a  sickening  sense  of  the  fashion- 
ably scientific  emptiness  of  people 
called  Christian.  Into  the  very  lin- 
gers of  shamefaced  quackery  about 
to  retire— civilization  thrusts  its  im- 
mense nose,  nuzzling  and  snufiiug. 
Knowledge  seems  but  to  lengUien  it 
to  a  proboscis,  which  would  dnig  its 
favourite  back  if  he  fied ;  he  becomes 
a  lecturer,  or  remains  a  Pope,  a  Joseph 
Smith,  a  Louis  Napoleon — lest  it  swing 
him  alofY,  and  kuead  and  trample  him 
%()  a  jelly.  See  it  beginning  to  fondle 
the  Aztecs,  worship^  once,  as  the 
showman  says  with  a  Transatlantic 
twang,  in  the  mighty  city  of  myste- 
rious Ixymaya ! 

**  It  is  because  they  have  no  ima- 
gination. To  be  content  with  life  and 
death,  the  miracles  of  old,  and  the 
ever-fresh  spectacle  of  nature,  and 
the  significance  of  human  history,  with 
all  that  lurks  in  the  shade  of  human 
obscurity,  and  all  that  is  to  be  wished 
for,  hoped,  believed,  and  adored,  in  the 
future. 

"  I  regret-,  my  dear  friend,  even  for 
a  good  purpose,  Ihal  rash  experi- 
ment, were  it  only  because  that  old 
gentlemen  has  forever  escaped  my 
reach,  with  an  unfinished  record,  hid- 
den in  his  mind,  or  perhaps — which 
is  slill  worse-— haunting  his  memory 
to  no  purpose  but  to  make  him 
wretched.  I  do  not  even  know  his 
family  name.  I  should  have  allowed 
him  to  mention  it,  or  have  kept  his 
card.  But  I  forget  the  speed  of 
our  modern  journeys  1  How  weak, 
with  all  our  loftiest  advantages,  we 
are!" 

**But,  my  dear  mr,"  interposed  his 
fellow-editor,  simply,  "  I  thought  you 
meant  the  manuscript  to  be  pub- 
blished?  Ho  may  read  it — indeed  the 
incidents  may  catch  his  eye." 

**  Publish  it?  with  those  names — ^this 
important  family  matter  T  exclaimed  the 
author,  striking  his' hand  on  the  papers 
with  alarm. 

'*We  can  alter  the  names,  and  so 
disguise  the  affairs  as  to  render  them 
irrecognisable,"    was    the    rejoinder. 
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"Without  losing  the  point,  of  course. 
It  will  do  good  r 

The  au3ior,  simple  in  worldly  mat- 
ters as  a  child,  and  having  hitherto 
produced  no  works  of^  this  strictly 
real  character,  eyed  his  friend  si- 
lently. 

"An  advertisement  in  the  first 
page  of  the  Times,  for  a  mercantile 
gentleman  who  foil  asleep  on  his  way 
to  Bristol,  on  the  12lh  July  last,  who 


left  a  valuable  articley"  added  the  lat- 
ter eagerly — ^'-  and  he  is  sure  to  see  it 
He  wSl  apply,  as  directed,  to  the  pub- 
lishers, and  receive  the  book.  Tbe 
Title  might  be  made  to  attract  him.'' 

The  author  yielded,  thoagh  with 
hesitation.  No  reply  was  ev^er  re- 
ceived, in  fact,  to  the  advertiaefiient 
Tlie  editor  only  persisted  that  the  tale 
would  be  of  use  to  the  pablie.  Like 
most  editors. 


CHAPTER  L — ^ROBUR  ATAYORUM — ^THB  A5CESTRAL  THEWS  AKD  SUTEWS. 


The  old  blood  of  the  Willoughbies 
of  Stoke  had  entered  England  earlier 
than  the  Normans,  and  the  Conquest 
itself  neither  drove  it  out  nor  sullied  it ; 
for  it  was  first  known  to  run  through 
the  strong  veins  of  one  of  the  north- 
ern Vikingr,  who,  huge  and  bearded, 
with  ice-blue  eyes  and  lion-liko  locks 
that  streamed  from  the  wind,  often 
hovered  on  the  Cambrian  coast,  or  in 
sight  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  terrible 
alike  to  the  busy  Dane,  rich  Saxon, 
or  lawless  chief  of  the  Cymry,  First 
and  fiercest  of  many  sons,  he  was  said 
to  have  slain  his  own  grim  father  at 
some  wild  feast  of  Thor,  where  they 
drank  the  fiery  red  liquor  out  of 
skulls — ^to  have  taken  another  name, 
that  his  avenging  brothers  might  not 
have  to  meet  him  in  strife:  while 
none  knew  to  what  storm-beaten  isle 
he  bore  his  booty,  nor  whence  the 
strange  dragon-like  sails  might  be 
looked  for,  since,  if  any  captive  went 
there,  he  never  returned  save  as  a  new 
foe.  And  he  wiis  a  Berserkir,  it  was 
told ;  seized  at  times  by  those  furious 
moods,  in  which  friend  was  not  known 
from  enemy,  and  the  strength  could 
tear  spears  aside,  dash  shields  before 
it,  cleave  casque  and  head  together, 
or  rend  limb  from  trunk  with  the 
armour  still  on — when  flight  was  use- 
less and  ransom  unheeded,  and  no- 
thing availed  but  sometimes  the  mo- 
lionfess  mien  of  submission,  which 
few  were  brave  enough  then  to  wear. 
It  was  near  the  mouth  of  Severn, 
over  against  Wales,  that  one  summer 
noon  a  wealthy  Saxon  earl  was  to 
wed  the  daughter  of  a  British  chief, 
who  for  gold's  sake  gave  her  up,  with 
oaths  of  peace,  to  one  who  was 
old,  and  had  buried  another  wife:  at 
the  ferry-side  the   Saxon  oars  hung 


dripping  from  the  barges,  aod  the 
light  Welsh  coracles  of  hide  had  let 
tlieir  paddles  sink,  as  full  of  bridal 
groups  they  came  floating  both  to- 
gether to  the  shore.  No  wind  stirred, 
or  if  a  light  air  played  along  the  va- 
ter,  it  came  from  inland  mountains; 
while  far  away,  the  wide  faint  cres- 
cent of  the  ocean  lay  like  molten 
glass,  that  sparkles  up  and  babbits 
with  the  heat  alone ;  one  azure  island 
only  speckled  the  distance,  not  eren  a 
fishing  sail  beside :  since  these  last  had 
all  remained  where  the  wedding-traio 
might  be  seen,  as  Eorl-Wulfstan  of 
Thorpe  Combe  went  to  meet  Reea  a:p 
'*  d,    bringing    toward    tbe    new 


church  at  Wrington  his  young  daugh- 
ter, against  the  will  of  her  mother. 
Already  the  smoke  rose  white  and 
lazy  on  the  hill,  from  the  heoch-fire 
that  was  to  roast  the  oxen,  and  the 
last    November    ale-caska    had    bec-n 
rolled  below  the  trees,  from  the  waios 
of  Tliorpe,  all  for  the  feast  to  follow 
after.    There  had,  indeed,  been  late 
news  of  a  northern  monastery  plun- 
dered, from  ships  that  came  to  tbe 
coast  at  night ;  and  rumours  of  sails 
seen  in  the  distance  since :  but  the 
fishermen  doubted  now  if  they  were  not 
birds,  or  the  tdls  of  diving  porpoises ; 
nor  were  they  to  be  seen  that  day- 
break from  the  open    sea,  nor  was 
there  anv  wind  left  to  blow  a  feather 
nearer  the  land.    So  they  hurried  to 
meet  the  throng,  catching  the  boats' 
heads,  and  wadmg  in  rciulily  that  no 
harm  might  chance  to  the  bright  man- 
tles,   or    a    softly-buskined    foot   be 
dipped  in  (he  salt  water,  as  the  tide 
washed  in :  to  see,  too,  the  goat-skios 
of  Welsh  mead,  the  driukmg-homs, 
the  rich  cheeses  imd  fresh  venison, 
the  ^ild  mountain-fruit,  carved  fur- 
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mtnre  of  oak,  leathern  garments,  and 
webs  of  wool  or  flax,  which  were  the 
sole  dowry  of  Ap  GrylFyd's  daughter. 
While  amid  plash  and  shoat,  half  lifted 
by  the  chief,  she  stepped  upon  the 
stones  where  the  Eorl  stood  to  receive 
her;  in  white  inner  boddice,  and 
white  vest  embroidered,  and  white 
skirt  with  downy  fringes,  with  knitted 
veil  that  fell  from  the  green  hood  of 
her  silken  mantle,  flecking  her  round 
sotVbrown  face;  but  it  took  now 
an  olive  paleness  which  nothing  could 
hide,  and  turning  her  dark  eyes  back- 
ward, and  shrinking  from  the  proffered 
hand,  without  any  blush  she  stood 
on  the  wet  stone  and  shivered  and 
slipped  down.  Then  there  was  a  cry, 
though  the  chiers  arm  had  saved  her ; 
and  all  men  had  seen  that  her  own 
dark  father  seemed  yet  younger, 
stronger,  than  the  heavy  Saxon  eorl 
with  the  appled  ripeness  of  his  fair 
skin.  But  the  palfreys  stood  waiting 
on  the  bank;  the  priest,  also,  with 
clerk  and  sacristan,  book  and  crucifix, 
was  slowly  coming  down  to  meet 
them  on  his  mule;  girls  were  ready 
to  strew  flowers,  and  bear  garlands, 
and  give  roses,  glad  to  fear  the  Welsh 
no  longer,  plea^  to  see  the  bride's 
beauty,  scarce  older  than  theirs: 
while  her  companions,  from  foster- 
nurse  to  brideVmaiden,  pressed  from 
beneath  to  leave  the  boats,  that 
dipped  ever  more  with  the  tide,  and 
rose  almost  against  the  rough  ferry- 
stones.  Wildly  did  she  cast  her 
glance  from  sea  to  kmd,  and  back  to 
where  the  Saxon  stood  half  frowning ; 
and  there  was  an  old  man  in  the  b<Mit 
below,  with  thin  white  hair  and  flow- 
ing beard,  who  rose  up  sternly  to  call 
upon  the  chief,  in  their  own  langua^, 
to  return  ;  while  the  half-naked,  wild, 
brown  Welshmen,  with  long  black 
hair  and  glittering  eyes,  laying  hands 
upon  their  knives,  turned  eager  glances 
to  his  face.  The  father  tum^  sul- 
lenly away;  there  was  gold  round 
the  Saxon's  neck,  a  cham  of  gold 
across  his  breasf;  there  were  brown 
Ulls  not  far  away  in  Saxon  hands, 
and  cross-bows:  he  waved  on  his 
daufifater.  fiut  the  old  man — it  was 
the  bard— caught  with  bare  arm  his 
hiup  from  the  bearer,  and  springing 
up  upon  the  prow,  stood  high ;  he 
raised  a  wHd  chaunt,  guttural  and 
8  farill  and  abundant,  which  made  the 
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Welshmen  creep  listening  together; 
with  upraised  hand,  that  struck  at 
intervals  a  sudden  tone  from  the  harp, 
deep  and  dolorous  across  the  water, 
to  Saxon  ears  like  a  funeral  bell.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  till  all  at  once 
he  ceased.  He  dropped  his  harp; 
he  stood  and  pointed  seaward. 

From  round  the  nearest  rocks  there 
came  a  loud  clash  of  oars ;  the  great 
oars  glittered  into  the  sunshine,  and 
swiftly  coming  onward  with  the  tide 
were  seen  a  crowd  of  ga]Ie3rs,  high  and 
huge,  with  fierce  beaks  of  eagle  or 
boar,  bear  or  dragon,  from  whose 
eyes  hung  out  the  anchor  ropes ;  and 
the  sails  with  their  beams  lay  lowered 
across.  Spears  bristled  from  every 
deck ;  the  rowers'  shields  hun?  glancing 
by  beneath  the  oars :  the  cne»  of  the 
foremost  were  upon  the  boats  ere  they 
well  moved  a  paddle,  while  high  and 
glistening  it  swept  on,  with  <£ish  of 
steel  and  blue  gleam  of  helmets 
springing  to  the  prow;  nor  scarce 
was  grounded  with  a  slow  jar  upon 
the  stones,  ere,  gently  falling  to  a  side, 
it  poured  forth  its  leaping  warriors 
into  the  brine,  that  surg^  and  swelled 
around  it  Foremost  of  all  a  terrible 
form  in  mail,  whose  crest  rose  over 
him  in  some  huce  wild  fantasy  of 
horror  that  could  only  have  oeen 
dreamed;  while  with  bound  and  spray, 
dashmg  aside  with  iron  hand  the 
father,  and  hurling  the  bridegroom 
down,  he  rose  upon  ihe  dripping 
splashing  stones,  and  caught  the  yet 
motionless  bride.  There  came  neither 
shudder  nor  cry  from  her;  holding 
her  from  him  a  moment,  amidst  the 
shouts  and  tumult,  he  seemed,  through 
the  dreadful  bars  of  that  blue  casque, 
to  gaze  upon  her  features  within 
their  veil ;  then,  not  lifting  it,  but 
drawing  closer  round  her  the  loose 
green  mantle,  the  Viking  raised  her 
in  his  arms,  his  sword  never  drawn, 
his  shield  turned  behind  him,  and  went 
wading  back  to  the  vessel's  side. 
With  one  arm  he  held  her,  and  setting 
his  foot  upon  a  bolt,  his  other  armed 
hand  upon  a  rope,  climbed  slowly  up. 
The  fight  was  over.  With  all  his 
train  the  Saxon  lay  at  ransom,  or  for 
death  by  even-tide.  The  Welsh 
coracles,  unharmed,  but  hanging  on 
their  oars  apart,  awaited  till  their 
chiefs  daughter  should  be  restored, 
when  all  was  over  with  the  Saxons; 
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since,  as  it  proved,  but  for  a  secret 
message  from  their  bard,  which  the 
bride's  mother  urged  to,  no  wild  sea- 
rover  could  iiave  neld  Eorl  Wulfstan 
in  pledge  of  ransom. 

But  Uiough  the  gold  came  long  ere 
eventide,  yet  when  the  tide  slowly 
floated  the  galleys  upright,  these  things 
brought  no  sign  of  the  chiefs  daughter 
being  sent  back  to  her  people. — ^The 
wind  from  the  mountains  had  grown 
stronger,  till  in  the  cool  clear  twilight 
while  stains  of  sunset  still  ranged  the 
sky  beyond  the  shoreless  waters,  coldly 
plashed  inward  the  brimming  river- 
frith,  and  toward  the  Welsh  coast, 
where  Ap  Gryffyd's  tower  stood  high, 
but  distant:  there  struggled  wmd  and 
stream  against  the  tide,  till  the  light 
hide-boats  tossed  upon  it,  and  the 
rowers  thought  they  would  have  much 
ado  to  reach  home.  But  all  ruffled  into 
dark  steel-blue  was  the  outer  deep, 
with  gleams  of  green,  like  the  Viking's 
armour ;  here  and  there  were  the  wild 
sea-horses  ruuDin?  in  it,  lifting  their 
foamy  crests  ana  vanishing  again; 
the  ribbed  galleys  seemed  restless  as 
they  felt  the  breeze,  till  one  by  one 
they  spread  sail,  and  with  long  strokes 
of  an  oar  or  two,  and  with  hoarse 
cries  while  their  ropes  were  tightened, 
began  to  urge  away.  Last  turned  the 
greatest  galley,  with  its  cloven  banner 
that  streamed  blue  aloft,  waving  a 
flame-bright  horse;  and  when  the 
horse-head  of  its  prow  was  seen  where 
the  stem  had  hung  embattled  like  a 
tower,  when  the  dasky  sails  rose  up, 
dnewed  like  dragon's  wings,  casting 
a  green  shadow  on  the  waves,  the 
bard  waxed  impatient.  He  rose  hoary 
from  before  his  chief  as  they  floated 
near,  and  called  in  broken  Norse  to 
the  armed  men,  called  on  the  Viking 
OUoblk.  But  all,  gazing  doubtfully 
down  upon  him  from  their  helmets, 
or  eyeing  their  grim  leader,  whose 
barred  visage  showed  like  iron  swept 
by  with  the  rush  of  waves ;  the  wind 
and  sea  bore  them  past,  leaving  only  a 
yeasty  track,  whore  the  white  mingled 
with  the  green  into  darkness,  and 
hissed  as  it  sank.  Then  Ap  Gryflyd 
sprang  up  and  offered  loudly  his 
daughter's  ransom — ^ransom  which  the 
Norsemen  would  have  wondered  at  if 
they  could  have  understood— though 
his  own  kernes  knew  well  how  he  had 
it  not,  as  thej  looked  at  each  other, 


striving  vainly  at  their  oars;  till  the 
chiefs  voice  broke  out  into  a  jell, 
and  all  the  Welshmen,  with  a  howl  of 
despair  together,  let  their  paddles  fall ; 
the  wave. curled  and  tossed  thecn  far 
from  the  Viking's  heavy  galley.  Only 
the  harp  rang  out  its  siirili  wailing 
notes;  wild  and  fast  they  sounded, 
and  unutterably  plaintive  followed  the 
wind,  till  the  last  long  tone  which  the 
Norsemen  heard  was  like  the  parting 
of  a  ghost.  On  the  Saxon  hill  could 
be  seen  to  flare  or  smoulder,  to  Uaze 
and  glinmior,  the  fire  for  the  roasUng 
of  the  oxen.  They  looked  bock 
silently;  they  whispered  apart  from 
their  leader,  seeing  him  fixed  high 
behind  the  oarsman  on  the  stem,  with 
one  iron  ear-hole  still  turned  to  the 
shadows  of  the  land.  And  in  the 
night,  when  the  Viking  OUoblk  stO] 
trod  the  platform  behind  them,  with 
ringing  footstep  that  sometimes  ceased 
into  sUllness,  they  could  hear  the  sea- 
wind  come  by  fits  through  the  tight 
cordage,  or  hum  above  the  rampart, 
as  their  sea-war  hor^  rose  sidewise. 
Did  he  listen  to  it  also?  It  was  like 
a  harp.  It  was  for  the  first  time  like 
strings,  that  shrieked  and  sounded 
from  sharp  to  awful,  and  lamentably 
ceased  in  the  roaring  plunge  of  waves ; 
as  if,  at  every  bound,  uprose  the  old 
Welsh  bard,  with  his  goat-like  beard, 
and  struck  a  more  threatening  stroke 
on  the  rough  mane  of  their  ocean 
steed,  so  proud,  so  free,  so  fearless. 

But  the  Welsh  heard  with  terror 
that  it  was  the  dreaded  OUoblk,  the 
pagan  Viking,  the  ruthless  and  demon- 
naunted  Berserkir.  They  mourned 
for  young  Gwen  Megan,  for  Merch 
Megan,  little  and  gentle — and  like  the 
round,  brown,  hazel-eyed  Moss-flower, 
in  her  bridal  white — as  for  a  dove 
clutched  by  a  sea-eagle,  and  with  out- 
spread pinions  borne  awav.  There 
was  the  wild  wake-cry  of  tne  Cymry 
many  nights  in  the  tower-hall  of  Coel- 
Gryflyd,  where  the  wedding  mead 
served  for  the  mourning  liquor;  but 
mother  Megan  listened  above,  with 
moan,  and  sob,  and  sudden  wail, ' 
thinking  of  her  christening,  loathing 
Ap  Gryflyd's  sight;  while  the  chief 
himself  gloomily  ey^  the  sea,  or 
looked  across  to  Eor^-Wulfstan's  herds 
upon  the  hill,  as  of  yore ;  the  bard  in 
the  hearth-corner  brooded  apart,  and 
eyed    aacance    th,e  monk   Irom    St. 
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Colva's,  and,  in  his  fitful  ontpomiDgB 
to  the  harp,  seemed  rather  to  bemoan 
some  virgin  sacrifice  of  the  Dmids  of 
old. 

It  was  many  months  thereajfler, 
when  the  snow  yet  lingered  on  the 
sides  of  Cader-Glwr,  and  the  north- 
wind  still  told  of  it  as  it  whistled 
bleak  down  LlanwUin  to  Coel-tiryfiyd 
—thoiigh  there  was  young  grass  about 
the  low  ground,  while  the  sloe  thorn 
budded  in  the  mountain  shadows — 
that  Megan  sat  distaff  on  knee  behind 
her  busy  maidens,  the  thread  often 
ceasing'  in  her  hand,  as  the  fire  licked 
up  through  sea^ware  and  drift-wood 
on  the  hearth,  throwing  ever  more 
light  on  the  bard's  wrinkled  face, 
^ere  he  cowered  and  seemed  to  muse 
of  nothin?  earthly.  The  old  nets 
were  mended,  the  last  com  grinding 
in  the  stone,  the  winter  weaving- 
frame  laid  by;  and  still  they  sought 
other  tasks  while  it  was  daylight,  lest 
hotter  than  ever  might  kindle  Megan's 
temper,  if  her  stem  sorrow  was  past; 
the  very  men  were  fain  to  pass  their 
words  outside,  when  there  were  no 
more  knives  to  sharpen  on  the  jambs 
of  the  door,  nor  arrows  to  tip  with 
flint,  nor  old  Saxon  pike-heads  to 
hammer  straight  again  with  a  stone 
at  the  rade  forge;  they  beat  their 
hands  about  their  breasts  and  idled 
in  the  lower  court,  where  the  tower, 
though  stony  cold,  was  a  shelter  from 
the  wind.  Kees  Ap  Grytiyd  walked 
the  upper  parapet  alone,  a  useless 
sentinel,  with  hands  turned  in  be- 
neath his  jerkin,  padded  with  its  own 
wool ;  while  between  his  grizzly  beard 
and  the  hairy  front  of  his  leathern 
skull-cap  his  face  peered  as  through 
a  visor :  the  stormy  reddening  of  the 
sunset  among  distant  clouds  was  it- 
self a  comfort  to  his  eye,  though  it 
scarce  tinged  the  grey  wall;  but  he 
shrank  less  from  the  wind,  or  the 
sight  of  dreary  waters,  than  from  his 
wife's  silent  scom. 

But  suddenly,  from  the  neigbour- 
ing  huts,  there  came  one  of  his  people, 
sprincing  breathless  up  the  path,  and 
bnrstmg  into  the  outer  court,  stood 
panting  there  for  speech,  with  e^erj 
sign  of  danger;  so  that  Ap  Gryfiyd 
looked  up  3ie  valley,  and  over  the 
river,  in  doubt  whether  it  were  the 
old  feud  with  Shavm  Pen  liwyd,  or 
a  strange  attempt  of  the  slow  Saxon, 


whose  beeves  they  had  shared  weeks 
ago  together — and  he  smiled  grimly 
— till  his  men  ran  up  past  him  to  the 
parapet,  and  appeu«d  from  within 
at  the  very  tower-top,  pointing  with 
shouts  to  the  bay  below.  Then  he 
reached  out  and  saw  six  beaked 
salleys  bearinsr  from  the  wind  that 
blew  down  Llanwllm;  with  sa^ 
aslant  to  it  like  shields,  the^  rose 
against  it,  and  still  drove  foaming  in, 
till  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs  gave  aid  to 
them,  and  the  foremost  was  hid  by 
the  rock  of  Coel-Gryffyd.  He  could 
hear  the  flapping  struggle  of  their 
sails  as  they  were  dragged  down,  and 
the  plunge  of  their  heavy  anchors. 
Next  minute  all  was  confusion  in  the 
tower,  and  flight  below ;  with  letting 
loose  of  cattle  to  the  hill,  with  haste 
of  women  with  their  children  up  the 
pathway,  while  the  old  oaken  door 
was  thrusting-to,  the  beacon  gather- 
mg  to  be  lit  above;  the  slingers 
brought  their  clattering  pebbles,  the 
bowmen  made  the  strigs  twang  loud; 
and  loosening  the  very  stones  over 
the  gateway,  the  women  shed  aside 
their  hair  in  silence,  and  panted. 
Motionless  gazed  out  Gryffyd's  wife 
by  herself,  through  the  hom-cas^ 
ment  that  looked  dimly  down  on  the 
sea-cove— the  ouly  one  undismayed. 
But  all  knew  without  a  name  that  it 
was  the  fierce  Norsemen;  though  none 
had  dreamed  they  would  ever  return, 
least  of  all  to  Coel-Gryflyd. 

But  Megan  saw  alone,  and  with 
fear,  that  a  white  banner  streamed 
from  the  nearest  mast;  and  one  boat 
only  drew  to  the  shore,  where  the 
vague  gleam  of  armed  men  vanished 
in  the  dusk.  They  seemed  to  wind 
slowly  round,  and  slowly  to  climb  the 
rocky  way.  Ere  it  lifted  them  to  the 
bleak  evening  light,  Ap  Gryffyd's  wife 
had  come  forth  along  the  wall,  and 
passing  through  the  peering  bowmen, 
the  crouching  slingers,  thrust  by  her 
husband's  targe,  his  battle-axe,  to 
spring  before  Uiem  alls  upon  the  ram^ 
part's  edge. 

Grim  in  the  sea-eroen  scales  of  his 
armour,  with  ice-Dlue  casque  and 
hideous  crest,  rose  the  hugh  figura  of 
the  Viking  Ollobik  in  front,  his  sword 
sheathed  upon  his  arm;  the  levelled 
lances  of  his  knights  behind  him  rose 
up  upon  their  shoulders,  half  revealed; 
for  the  terrible  banner  hnog  floating 
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beneath,  like  housings  of  a  palfrey: 
and  borne  above,  ia  the  hollow  of  a 
shield,  seemed  some  strange  ocean 
thing,  or  furred  creature  of  the  pine 
forests.  It  stirred  to  their  motion 
only,  and  when  Megan  saw  through 
shaggy  bearskin  the  grass-green  gloss 
of  Prankish  silk,  the  snow-white  folds 
of  £rin*s  linen,  embroidered  by  her 
own  maidens'  fingers,  her  blood  ran 
eold:  as  they  mounted  before  the 
tower,  she  sickened  where  she  stood, 
like  to  fall  headlong  down.  But 
gently  lowering  to  their  feet  the 
litter,  they  stooped  together,  and 
their  leader  lifted  up  the  shaggy 
bearskins :  then  she  saw  Gwen  her 
daughter  lying  warm  beneath,  with 
eyes  that  turned  about  ^to  know  the 
pldce ;  till  at  the  sight  of  the  tower- 
wall  and  all  its  people,  giving  a  glad 
cry,  she  sprang  upright  and  called  her 
motlier.  The  arrows  hung  upon  their 
strings,  the  mailed  Norsemen  like  sta- 
tues eyed  them ;  and  then,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Megan  rushing  down,  back 
swung  the  unoarred  door. 

For  that  night  the  Norsemen  did 
not  ail  return  to  their  ships ;  but  the 
Welsh  chieftain's  heart  overflowed  in 
welcome,  and  he  feasted  them  hospi- 
tably in  hib  hall,  with  the  more  readi- 
ness that  they  had  bit)ught  with  them 
venison,  fish,  and  wine  of  the  far 
South,  such  as  never  before  had 
blessed  the  lips  of  Ap  Grjrffyd.  Even 
the  old  bard  warmed  to  it,  and  watched 
it  sparkle  and  glow  in  the  cup  of  Greek 
gold  into  which  the  shield-bearer 
poured  it,  as  if  he  saw  the  times  of 
his  youth.  The  stem  Viking  Oilobik 
sat  at  the  table  with  a  wonderful  air 
of  mildness,  outwardly  regarded ; 
though  for  the  most  part  silent,  as 
none  present  but  the  Wd  could  in- 
terpret his  words ;  and  still  hclmeted, 
with  visor-bars  unraised  beyond  his 
month,  and  eyes  that  looked  keen  from 
behind  the  steel,  while  the  shadow  of 
his  huge  crest  was  thrown  by  the 
lamp  where  he  turned;  a  strange 
thing,  which  would  have  been  but  til 
taken,  till  he  excused  himself  with  cour- 
teous gravity,  having  once  sworn  a  rash 
oath  to  Odin,  that,  while  battle  lasted, 
no  man  should  ever  look  on  his  face 
and  see  the  sun  again.  Whether  it 
was  a  resolve  peculiar  to  Oilobik,  on 
account  of  some  deed  he  had  once  done, 
nd  would  for  ever  have  his  tme  name 


unknown ;  or  rather  the  dark  aelf-I^Bar 
of  the  Btfserkirs,  whose  blind  rage 
against  men,  when  the  war-grod  sud- 
denly possessed  them,  was  ever  marked 
by  the  disregard,  nay  hatred,  of  armour 
and  weapons,  so  that  a  Berserkir  in  his 
fit  was  never  known  to  appear  bei- 
meted,  but  with  bare  brow,  and  locks 
loosened  on  the  air. 

But  he  tasted  the  wine  when  it 
passed  to  him,  and  Ap  Gryfiyd  was 
a  man  who,  with  liquor  between, 
minded  little  the  understanding  of 
language ;  he  could  have  waxed  merry 
with  a  hairy  man  of  the  woods,  if  it 
would  but  drink  and  nod  to  him,  and 
turn  an  car  to  his  pedigree,  to  the  old 
wrongs  and  af&onts  he  hath  received, 
the  future  revenges  he  intended.  And 
indeed  the  Norse  knights  eyed  him 
with  relaxing  grimness,  laughing  to 
each  other ;  or  listening  earnestly  as  if 
to  hear  some  rough  Norse  through  the 
quick  Celtic,  as  might  be  the  face  be- 
hind a  visor,  or  the  hand  in  the  hollow 
back  of  a  shield ;  nor  was  it  long  ere 
he  could  at  least  clane;  his  drinking- 
horn  to  the  golden  beaker,  cr3^ng 
**  skoal V  and  answering  grasp  for 
grasp ;  or  ^ving  the  wild  Webh  feaat- 
song  monotonous  as  sound  of  bees 
and  plovers,  back  to  the  fierce  northern 
banquet^ode,  which  through  the  joy  of 
the  vintage  seemed  to  bring  the  roar  of 
the  winds,  and  ever  to  tend  quicker  to- 
ward battle:  while  the  tawny  kernes 
stared  whispering  from  the  other  end, 
and  their  hfird  grew  deeper  in  ques- 
tions to  the  Viking,  of  Italy,  of  min- 
strels, of  Scalds  and  their  Sagas,  and 
of  what  shores  might  be  beyond  the 
ocean, — whereof  the  Norse  leader 
seemed  freely  -to  tell  his  best  So 
that  at  length  Ap  Gryffyd,  drawn  by 
that  seeming  forbearance  into  speech 
with  him,  even  jests — which  were 
heard  patiently,  with  courteous  ges- 
tures— began  by  word  and  ^ign,  heed- 
less of  the  hxrdy  to  make  known  a 
plan  to  be  jointly  wrought  out  against 
Wulfstan  the  Saxon.  Whereat  the 
Viking,  still  surveying  him  from  witiun 
his  casque,  gave  doubtful  answer  in 
his  own  tongue,  and  with  shoulder- 
spike  turned  to  him  as  before,  went 
on  speaking  to  the  bard.  It  chafed 
Ap  Gryfiyd  from  his  guest,  and  one 
he  counted  on  as  a  mighty  kinsman ; 
he  was  fierier,  also,  through  the  un- 
wonted liquor,   and   bade  Hoel   the 
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bard  declare  that  among  the  Cymry 
it  was  otherwise  with  oi^  who  had 
wedded  a  chieftain's  daugnter.  To 
Hoel  the  Viking  answered  calmly, 
that  such  link  was  not  between  them 
— he  had  in  truth  not  married  the 
daughter  of  Ap  Gryfiyd,  but  brought 
her  home,  as  she  would,  to  remain 
with  her  mother. 

At  thoMO  words,  the  dark  cheek  of 
Ap  Gryfiyd  burned,  his  black  eyes 
shot  fire,  and  with  a  yell  he  sprang  to 
clutch  his  knife  from  the  board,  to 
rush  in  savage  ancfer  on  the  mailed 
Norseman ;  while  all  his  kernes  leapt 
up  at  the  sight,  their  long  knives 
flashing  out ;  and  the  sea-riders  dashed 
the  table  from  them  with  a  clash,  as 
they  rose  erect,  strode  backward, 
made  their  swords  hiss  forth.  The 
Viking  Oliobik  sat  still,  for  the  hoary 
figure  of  the  bard  rushed  before  him : 
his  deep  voice  only,  as  he  closed  his 
visor  and  turned  a^un  to  the  old  man, 
rang  through  the  vaulted  hall.  *'  Rees 
ap  GryfTyd,"  said  the  bard,  as  he 
caught  the  furious  arm,  "beware! 
Gwen  is  as  she  went  from  Coel — ^like 
the  hill-flower  and  the  sea-foam,  as 
the  snow  on  Cader-Glwr,  or  in  the 
cloud  that  sails  over  it!  He  swears 
it  by  Thor  and  Odin  1" 

Ap  Gryflyd  stood  stil!  and  glared 
askance  at  the  iron  form.  ''On  this 
cross,  then  !'*  he  shouted  fiercely,  hold- 
ing up  his  dagger  hilt  A  scornful 
laugh  came  from  the  gathered  Norse- 
.men,  and  the  Viking  made  no  more 
answer  than  a  Druid's  stone. 

'*  Go  in  to  her  mother,  Rees  ap 
Gryflyd,".  said  Hoel,  calmly.  And 
while  all  thus  remained,  the  chieftain 
hastened  to  Megan's  chamber.  The 
mother's  heart  had  found  change  in- 
deed in  Gwen,  through  all  her  delight  to 
see  Coel-Gryflyd  again,  the  very  dogs, 
the  very  hills;  but  no  diflercnce  like 
that  which  she  herself  had  feared.  Nor 
did  young  Gwen  return  her  caresses  less 
than  when  her  favourite  child,  though 
more  a  woman  since  her  departure — 
nor  hide  any  part,  the  strangest,  of 
her  story — nor  yet  among  heathen 
Norse-women  and  their  children,  seem 
to  have  swerved  from  the  true  faith. 
It  was  that  she  shrank  from  mention 
of  the  Viking  Oliobik  and  his  matters; 
whence  he  came,  or  whither  he  went, 
his  deeds,  the  fiends  and  phantoms 
that  haunted  him,  his  visage  and  mien, 


nay,  whether  he  had  wished  to  woo 
her  for  his  wife  or  gain  some  ransom. 
Megan  could  only  guess,  that  at 
G  wen's  own  instance  he  had  brought 
her  home;  and  Megan  said,  if  any 
ransom  were  required,  the  Abbot,  her 
own  uncle  at  St  David's,  would 
doubtless  help  her  in'  such  a  strait 
It  was  well,  she  said,  and  owing  to 
the  Holy  Virgin,  that  the  fierce  pagan 
had  repented  of  his  crime,  yet  sought 
her  not  in  marriage ;  since,  ere  she 
should  have  been  wedded  to  an  idol- 
ater, which  no  priest  could  do,  her 
mpther  would  gladly  have  heard  that 
she  was  drowned  in  the  salt  sea. 
Then  Gwen  was  silent,  and  turned 
her  face  to  the  wall  on  the  moss- 
couch  where  she  lay,  and  seemed 
weary.  She  was  asleep  when  Ap 
Gryffyd  came,  vet  at  the  sight  of  her 
he  ejew  less  fierce,  and  what  he  had 
to  say  he  whispered.  At  the  clash 
and  sound  below  his  wife  had  started 
up  listening. 

"  Go  back,  Rees  Ap  Gryffyd,"  she 
said,  eyeing  him,  '*  and  sit  down,  and 
be  giaa  of  thy  guest's  liquor,  since  ye 
drink  it !  If  it  were  a  matter  for  thee, 
I  would  tell  thee  to  kneel  down  and 
kiss  this  wild  Norseman's  hand,  for 
he  has  done  to  my  daughter  as  one  of 
King  Artwr's  best  knights  might  have 
behaved.** 

So  Ap  Gryflyd  came  down  into  the 
hall  again,  with  a  downcast  air,  and 
stole  an  ashamed  glance  at  the  Viking, 
who  still  sat ;  then  be  seized  a  drink- 
ing-horn, and  took  a  hurried  draught, 
and  stumbled  into  a  seat,  looking  round 
vacantly,  and  blinking  with  his  eyes 
as  all  the  Norsemen  sat  down  like 
guests  to  whom  little  had  happened. 
The  Welsh  kernes  bhrunk  back  sullenly 
to  their  place;  then  would  all  have 
gone  as  oefore,  but  Hoel  the  bard, 
lifting^  his  harp,  remained  erect ;  he 
struck  its  strings,  and  musing  for  a 
while  to  the  sound,  poured  out  his 
wild  Welsh  Pennichtlion  to  the  praise 
of  former  ages.  The  kernes  listened 
and  dozed ;  stupidly  the  chief  nodded 
his  bead  to  the  music,  sometimes  with 
livelier  motions  of  bis  hand,  or  angry 
calls  to  his  followers  to  libten,  till  he 
suddenly  slept  and  sank;  the  Norse- 
men heard  and  drank  with  rinjinff 
gestures  of  applause.  ^  When  Hoel 
ended,  there  was  a  deep  silence,  for 
the  silent  Viking's  mouth  could    be 
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seen  to  draw  in  breath,  and  to  smHe. 
He  emptied  the  golden  beaker,  and 
giving  it  to  his  shield-bearer,  bade 
bim  take  it  to  the  bard.  ''  Thou  hast 
kept  ano/Aer  guest  from  beside  me," 
he  said,  rising  with  a  gleam  of  joy  in 
his  eyes,  through  the  steel  bars; 
**  thanks ;  his  hour  is  past !  Would 
that  thou  and  thy  harp  were  mine !" 
Already  the  morning  dawn  glared 
blue  through  the  loop-holes ;  and  the 
Norsemen  departed  downward  to  their 
ships. 

DXki  the  wind  blue  strong,  and  for 
many  days,  although  it  blew  from 
laud,  did  the  vessels  remain  in  the 
shelter  of  Coel-Heffyd,  like  tethered 
war-steeds,  plunging,  rattling,  turning 
at  their  stalls.  The  Norsemen  hunted 
and  fished,  they  felled  wood,  and 
carried  water;  their  fire  burned  day 
and  night  in  the  cove,  where  they 
roasted  their  game,  or  dried  it  in 
smoke,  and  made  the  charcoal,  and 
melted  the  resin  and  tar  for  the  seamed 
ribs  of  their  boats  and  galleys,  with 
rough  revelry  and  songs  to  Odin.  Ap 
Gryffyd  half  feared,  half  hoped,  that 
when  their  holds  were  heavy  they 
would  go ;  while  meantime  he  failed 
not  to  lend  them  help,  to  join  the  chase 
with  them,  or  share  their  cheer. 

The  spring  looked  out  suddenly 
from  the  air,  and  with  the  soft  south- 
rains,  the  mild  west  breezes,  all  Llan- 
wliin  began  to  show  its  green.  One 
morning,  with  few  of  his  train,  Viking 
Ollobik  rose  up  before  the  tower  and 
entered ;  his  rare  presence  was  a 
thing  at  which  the  Welsh  shrank,  and 
all  in  Coel-Heffyd  gave  way.  He 
came  to  bid  the  chieftain  farewell; 
against  which  Ap  Gryffyd  had  by 
this  time  no  desire,  having  every  day 
dreaded  more  some  purpose  behind  that 
beaked  visor;  though  now,  he  knew 
enough  of  the  Severn's  mouth  to  see 
that,  with  its  tides  only  the  Norse- 
men could  not  as  yet  well  sail  away. 
But  when  he  had  said  this,  thinking 
that  the  Viking  paused  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  sounding  him — ^with  various 
designs  of  friendship  and  most  confi- 
dential warmth,  ready  to  burst  out — 
the  stern  reiteration  of  Ollobik's  pur- 
pose to  depart,  making  the  very  steel 
quiver  before  his  throat,  went  nigh  to 
chatter  in  the  teeth  of  Ap  Gryffyd. 
The  doubt  he  had  felt  at  times 
Aether  ^at  sheath  of  iron  indeed 


contained  a  human  body,  or  some 
terrible  Wng  from  the  dafkaesB, 
came  back  on  him  ;  it  was  such  a  fear 
as  not  even  a  chief  needed  remember 
with  disgrace.  Nay,  as  he  heard  tlw 
stranger  s  steps  on  the  atone  follow 
his  men  \m  the  outer  door^ — forgetting 
to  accompany  him,  the  chief  was  glid 
he  had  not  leagued  with  him  against 
Eori-Wulfstan  ;  he  keenly  called  to 
mind  his  soul,  and  muttered  an  Av« 
Maria  or  two. 

The  old  bard,  nevertheless,  stood 
awaiting  the  Norse  leaders,  with  a 
message  from  Megan,  the  chiefs  wife, 
whom  Ollobik  had  never  as  yet  seen. 
She  would  fain  see  him  ere  he  went 
Without  a  word,  the  Viking  tomed  to 
follow  up  the  stair,  and,  stooping  low 
to  enter  was  left  alone  with  Megao. 
As  the  door  closed,  the  NorsenuD 
unclasped  the  gorget  of  his  casque, 
and  when  the  huge  ercat  was  lifted 
from  his  head,  wiSi  its  shell  of  iroo, 
she  saw  a  yellow-bearded  man  yet  io 
the  prime,  in  whose  visage  were  tioea- 
ments  of  a  savage  beauty,  deepened 
into  sternness ;  while  his  light,  dew 
eyes,  like  those  of  falcons,  were  bent 
upon  her  with  inquiry.  Coming  oat 
of  the  armour,  his  aspect  had  well- 
nigh  the  ruddy  flush  of  gold  enhanced 
by  sunbright  locks  which  writhed 
loosed  around  it,  as  the  helmet  had 
pressed  them  up;  and  Megan  for 
some  moments  gazed  at  him  aston- 
ished. Then  hastening  forward,  sbe 
caught  both  his  gauntlcted  hands, 
and  bowing  her  h^  towards  them, 
ponred  out  thanks.  The  Viking  drew 
back  confused ;  he  mxxrmnrA  out 
words,  not  knowing  hers,  and  seemed 
unpatient,  in  haste  to  go.  It  was  in 
his  own  tongue  that  Megan  after  a 
pause  addressed  him,  brokenly,  ho* 
very  earnest. 

"  Viking  Ollobik,  dost  thou  still  trust 
inidolsT 

"  In  the  God  of  our  forefathers— in 
Thor  and  Odin  I*  said  the  Norse  war- 
rior, with  surprise. 

«  Yea-^ost  obey— dost  love  them 
yetr* 

There  was  an  air  of  anguish  in  the 
Viking's  look,  as  he  answered  firmly* 
I    love    them    nof."      His  set  teeth 

f-ound  together.  **  I  flee  from  them  1 
ut  they  are  swifter  than  the  ships 
— I  must  needs  obey  the  stronger. 
Woman  !**  and  he  caught  her  hand  in 
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his,  strikincr  the  other  with  a  hollow 
elash  agiuDst  his  breast — ^^I  know 
them — ^their  sign  is  here,  and  in  the 
night  I  behold  their  messenger!  He 
spares  none  but  women !" 

Then,  as  he  let  fall  her  hand,  Megan 
gazed  the  more  earnestly  at  him,  and 
spoke  again.  **Be  but  baptized,  oh 
Asking  OUobik,  and  before  the  cross 
marks  thy  forehead,  verily  the  power 
of  the  fiends  will  vanish  !'' 

He  fixed  an  angry  glanee  at  her, 
and  almost  shouted  forth  his  word — 
"^Nor  And  the  chief's  wife  turn- 
ed  away  silently,  while  he  lifted  his 
easque  from  the  bench. 

Suddenly  opened  the  inner  door, 
and  Gwen  herself  came  out,  pale  as 
at  her  purposed  bridal,  and  in  the 
same  attire.  She  stood  before  her 
mother,  with  firm  lips,  and  slowly 
said,  "Iwill  ffo  with  him."  All  the 
blood  returned  to  her  face,  enriching 
its  olive  shade  to  rose,  and  the  nnU 
brown  cheek  glowed  crimson,  as  from 
bis  full  stature  OUobik  looked  at  her 
without  motion;  yet,  though  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  mother's  breast,  as 
Megan  caught  her  with  a  cry,  and 
the  heaving  of  the  girPs  bosom  throb- 
bed into  her  voice,  still  did  Gwen  lift 
her  head  again,  shedding  her  hair 
aside,  and  say  in  Norse— **  Mother,  I 
must  be  with  him,  if  he  go !  When  I 
prayed,  though  he  were  ^one,  then  the 
fiends  departed  from  him !"  And  she 
turned  her  dark-brown  eyes,  lit  with 
sudden  anguish  like  his  own,  back  to 
OUobik.  The  Viking  dropped  his 
helmet  down,  and  striding  at  one  step 
to  where  they  stood,  caught  Gwen  up 
from  within  her  mother's  clasp,  be- 
yond it  to  his  mailed  breast,  as  if  the 
ffllken  mantle  only  belonged  to  Megan. 
He  looked  down  on  Megan's  agony 
sternly — ^there  was  unalterable  resolve 
in  his  keen  eyes  and  planted  foot — 
yet,  as  they  gazed  together,  strange 
relentings  seemed  to  struggle  witMn 
him. 

"Yield  her  to  me,"  he  uttered  at 
last;  "and  that  your  priests  may 
join  us,  I  will  even  dare  take  those 
signs  of  theirs — ^the  water  and  the 
mark.  For  worse  than  the  gods  have 
sent  hitherto,  methinks  they  cannot 
send!" 

So  at  the  wild  words  Megan  slowly 
gave  way.  The  Viking  passed  out, 
helmed  and  visored  as  before,  to  keep 


that  strong  oath  to  Odin.  Bat  the 
next  day  from  St.  David's  came  monk 
and  priest  to  baptise  him ;  it  was  great 
gladness  to  abbot  and  bishop  that  so 
fearful  a  pagan  should  submit  even 
outwardly  to  the  Church,  and  he  gave 
rich  gifts  to  the  shrine  of  St  David. 
Keeping  his  heathen  vow  full  firmly, 
it  was  mrough  a  crownless  vizor  that 
his  brow  was  sprinkled,  and  crossed 
by  the  sign;  the  name  of  Godfred  was 
indeed  given  him,  that  all  his  men 
might  know  him  no  longer  by  the 
heathen  one  of  OUobik.  But  if  they 
even  added  it,  it  was  in  secret,  at 
least  while  their  ships  remained  at 
CoeUHefiyd. 

Their  ships  remained  untU  the  early 
summer;  they  even  lightened  the 
largest  ship  till  it  was  empty,  and 
letting  it  take  the  ground  at  Wh  tide, 
still  dragged  it  higher,  with  bottom 
rolled  to  their  mallets;  searching 
every  seam,  each  dint  or  bulge  re- 
pairing, all  the  ooze,  the  limpets, 
shearing  off— as  when  some  noble 
horse  is  shod  at  the  forge-fire,  and 
all  the  place  glows  and  rings,  because 
he  must  go  far,  with  breast  to  the 
battle,  with  tread  that  will  neither 
slip  in  blood  nor  iron,  nor  where  the 
water  freezes.  Between  moon  and 
moon  they  wrought,  and  when  the 
tide  flowed  high  again,  launched  the 
Viking's  galley  upright  to  its  anchor, 
raising  masts  and  beams  by  moon- 
shine, with  all  their  cords,  tUl  the 
morning  that  wakened  Gwen  for  her 
bridal. 

And  coming  back  with  her  from  St 
Colva's  Chapel,  where  the  priest  had 
joined  her  hand  to  the  Norseman's 
with  a  benediction,  the  mother  bade 
her  a  long  farewell,  beneath  Coel- 
Heflyd,  for  it  seemed  a  long  voyage 
on  which  she  was  to  go,  though  over 
summer  seas.  The  train  parted  there, 
where  from  the  beach  Megan  could 
behold  her  borne  on  lances,  with  her 
two  maidens,  to  the  boats ;  then  lifted 
up  the  galley's  rampart,  in  the  shadow 
of  sails.  Ap  Gryffyd,  with  an  iU-hidden 
shudder,  dropi>ed  the  chill  grasp  of 
the  Viking  Godfred,  and  tnm^  hastily 
from  the  barred  aspect,  and  came 
back  with  his  rowers.  The  evening 
breeze  wafted  all  the  ships  awav  into 
the  sunset  The  chief  would  fain 
have  thrown  the  issue  openly  on  his 
wife,  with  whatsoever  misgivinga  it 
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arouaed;  but  ever  amce  the  day  of 
£orUWulf8tan*a  diaaater,  Ap  Gryffyd 
had  ceaaed  to  rule  at  home.  He  made 
himaelf  amends  at  the  bride-feast, 
amidst  which,  when  his  head  had 
given  way  to  the  choice  wine  left  by 
the  Norseman,  he  boasted  loudly  to 
hia  chief  guests  of  his  ring-son  the 
Viking  Godfred  Ollobik,  hu  valour 
and  his  riches,  their  intimacy  together, 
and  the  part  he  himHelf  had  borne  in 
bringing  about  the  alliance,  with  high 
acorn  of  every  Saxon,  Eorl-Wulfslan 
above  all.  And  he  called  to  Hoel 
the  bard  to  chaunt  the  praises  of  the 
Viking  Godfred  Ollobik.  But  the 
bard,  taking  his  harp  proudly,  sang 
of  Gwen,  of  the  old  Cambrian  blood 
that  glowed  through  her  sun -ripe 
cheek,  the  brown  light  that  shone 
warm  from  her  eyes,  and  the  Dfiighty 
force  of  love :  till  the  listening  kernes 
reached  inward  to  it  from  the  moonlit 
court,  where  they  had  leapt  themselves 
weary;  the  women  whispered;  the 
girls,  with  wistful  faces,  reddening, 
eyed  the  ground,  and  seemed  to  think 
of  depart^  Norsemen. 

Nor  was  it  for  many  a  day  that  a 
strange  rumour  came  to  the  ears  of 
Megan,  at  length  confirmed  by  a 
message  that  came  across  the  ferry, 
and  the  rich  gifU  to  her  that  followed 
after,  from  her  daughter  and  the  Vi- 
king Godfred.  How  they  had  held 
south,  and  soon  turning  to  the  land, 
went  up  a  river  until  the  sea-tide  left  the 
galleys,  save  one  that  had  kept  onward ; 
how  they  left  them  there,  and  went 
up  the  forest  land,  and  over,  to  where 
the  Ronums  of  old  had  pitched  camps 
on  a  hill  and  built  towers.  Equal, 
mdeed,  had  been  the  surprise  of  Gwen. 
Instead  of  the  long  course  over  track- 
leas  waves,  the  woods  had  rustled 
round  her  litter  all  that  afternoon; 
they  rose  to  no  scii>beaten  island,  but 
where  far  over  wood  and  plain  looked 
forth  a  half-fallen  castle,  or  half- 
built, — ^for  the  quarried  rock  hung  over 
its  own  blocks  of  stone;  the  felled 
oaks  appeared  in  the  glade;  tliere 
were  sounds  of  the  woodman's  axe, 
and  smoke  wreathed  blue  from  among 
the  leaves;  the  Viking's  well-known 
banner  floated  above,  to  the  evening 
air.  Thev  were  wild  lands  which  he 
had  purchased  from  a  Saxon  abbey, 
and  there  was  Gwen  to  abide,  mistress 
^aU. 


Thither  did  Megan  at  last  travel,  to 
see  her  daughter;  and  found  the 
castle  of  Meriitor  atill  building  higher, 
spreading  broader,  with  deep  moat 
and  guarded  bridge.  The  Saxon 
hinds  were  ploughing  with  their  oxen 
on  the  hilll ;  their  various  hamleti 
wreathed  smoke  over  the  woods;  be- 
yond the  watered  valley  could  be  seen 
the  square  abbey  towers,  the  cloister 
roof;  its  bell?,  when  the  wind  came 
that  way,  floated  their  sound  to  the 
castle  keep;  and  the  oionks  fiuled 
not  to  send  b:ethren  there  statedly. 
Beneath  the  walls  was  ever  a  stir  of 
labour,  where  the  huts  of  the  work^ 
men'clustered;  aud  on  the  neighbour- 
ing brow  of  the  hill,  where  tree- 
stumps  yet  rose  by  the  forest-stream, 
it  might  have  seemed  the  Norse  gal- 
leys had  been  drifted  up,  so  uncouth 
the  village  of  timber  houses,  ribbed 
and  huge,  with  keel-like  roofa,  and 
beaked  gables,  and  stairs  that  seemed 
to  climb  outside  upon  eaved  windows. 
High  into  the  forest  crossed  their 
bridge  of  old  sea>beams,  where  thev 
went  up  the  woods  to  hunt ;  but  wiu 
hempen  rail  for  the  yellow-hau'ed  wo- 
men with  their  faggots,  for  the  shaggy 
freckled  children  with  aandr  Imxs 
that  came  shoutmg  after,  with  berry- 
stidned  mouths  and  mimic  lances. 
The  Norsemen  hewed  no  stones,  nor 
felled  timber ;  but  swinging  the  heavy 
beams  along  with  ropes,  or  swaying 
the  great  stones  on  high,  while  their 
leader  was  at  hand,  they  joined  tfa^ 
vigour  skilfully  to  the  slow  Saxon 
workmen.  And  though  it  seemed 
long  ere  the  castle,  with  all  its  plans, 
could  be  an  abode  to  dwell  pleasantly 
in,  while  strong  jealousy  was  said  to  be 
rising  from  around  aeainst  the  Viking, 
yet  Megan  returnea  contented;  for 
she  left  Gwen  a  happy  mother,  arid  had 
seen  the  boy  duly  christened. 

Once  also,  Gwen  even  came  to  see 
Coel-Heffyd,  with  her  youngeat  child 
and  a  strong  escort.  But  the  Viking 
Ollobik  did  not  return  there.  The 
horror  of  his  fiercer  days  at  times  re- 
visited him,  with  unearthly  conten- 
tions against  some  foe  from  the  dark- 
ness, with  whom  on  certain  nights  he 
had  to  strive  alone,  while  his  voice 
rose  louder  and  louder,  and  his  wife 
prayed  by  herself  till  tlie  morning  be- 
fore the  crucifix.  Ever  since  he  had 
been  a  father,  and  In  utter  defiance  of 
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old  Odin  had  been  wont  to  go  abroad 
unhelmed  before  the  faces  of  men, 
these  lamented  hours  had  seemed  to 
grow  indeed  more  terrible,  though 
rarer.  At  times,  but  for  the  chase, 
or  the  quarrels  which  ever  and  anon 
arose  from  adjacent  Saxons,  he  might 
have  been  thought  to  regret  the 
stormy  life  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
ships  that  had  long  been  useless. 
And  it  had  somewhat  the  air  of  do- 
tage, that  from  year  to  year,  amidst 
the  deepest  peace  or  the  calmest  scorn 
of  any  eaemy  at  hand,  Merlitor  Castle 
was  always  the  more  busily  building, 
the  more  massively  being  strengthen- 
ed. To  build  became  a  passion  of  the 
Viking  Grodfred:  he  even  gave  gold 
to  build  a  new  cloister  in  Dean-Stoke 
Abbey,  and  suffered  his  wife,  after 
her  seventh  child  was  bom,  to  found 
a  new  chapel  at  Stoke.  The  Lady 
Gwen  was  ever  giving  to  the  shrine  of 
St  Aufrustine,  or  St  Catherine's  altar ; 
the  Abbot  regarded  her  with  utmost 
favour,  and  would  latterly  come  to 
visit  her  at  the  castle,  grimly  suffered 
by  its  lord  himself.  Yet  not  less  cha- 
ritable was  she  to  the  barefooted  friar, 
and  for  her  weekly  dole  to  poor  people, 
Saxon  or  wandering,  or  the  heathen 
gypsies  from  the  forest,  was  gently 
spoken  of  all  round.  But  compassion 
mingled  with  her  fame,  since  the 
strange  lord  of  Merlitor  was  known  to 
be  dogged  by  fiends,  and  rumoured 
to  have  committed  dreadful  crimes; 
while  he  was  still,  as  he  had  ever 
been,  a  pagan. 

Ho  was  alreadv  old  when  the  Nor- 
mans invaded  England,  under  Duke 
William — Vikings  only  more  numer- 
ous than  formerly,  with  farther  aim. 
It  was  long  ere  any  leader  brought 
force  enough  that  W2iv,  to  venture 
against  the  castle  of  Merlitor,  famous 
for  its  strength  as  for  its  lord's  power; 
but  word  came  at  last  to  the  Viking 
how  certain  barons  were  marching 
towards  him,  in  avowed  purpose  to 
besiege  the  place  and  possess  his 
lands.  A  strange  pallor  seemed  to 
the  eyes  of  Gwen  to  pass  over  his 
stern  forehead,  and  he  shook  visibly, 
leaning  on  the  table;  he  bade  the 
names  of  two  of  these  lords  be  re- 
peated, and  looked  as  it  were  struck 
Dy  some  mysterious  knowledge.  But 
she  was  ever  wont  to  leave  his  secrets 
with  him»  and  only  when  the  trumpet 


was  blown  aloud — and  in  his  armour 
the  Viking  was  going  out  to  mount 
his  horse  before  his  whole  bands,  that 
he  might  meet  the  comers— did  she 
lay  her  hand  on  the  mailed  arm,  and 
gaze  up  to  him  with  all  the  old  ear- 
nestness, full  of  love.  Then  Ollobik 
bent  down,  and  pressing  her  to  his 
iron  breast,  kissed  her  with  a  long 
embrace;  he  stooped  to  have  his 
casque  buckled,  and  strode  out  Their 
eldest  son,  a  lad  nourished  to  arms, 
rode  with  him  boldly,  bearing  his 
father's  lance  and  shield. 

They  came  back  bloodless  before 
night,  but  all,  save  the  Viking  him- 
self, triumphantly.  The  foremost 
leader  of  the  foe  had  spurred  out  to 
challenge  one  for  the  issue— a  stalwart 
knight  in  blackest  steel,  with  visor 
barred;  yet  many  of  the  Norsemen 
fired  to  meet  him  singly.  But,  as 
young  (xodfred  said  to  his  mother,  his 
father  held  all  back,  and  rode  out 
alone.  Meeting  between,  the  two 
surveyed  each  other;  till,  suddenly, 
the  Viking  unclasped  his  helmet,  and 
throwing  it  down,  made  plain  his 
visage,  with  the  dimmed  brightness 
of  his  streaming  hair,  like  tarnished 
gold.  Whether  it  were  that  the  Nor- 
man knight  recognised  a  former  foe, 
or  friend,  or  something  stranger,  yet 
true  it  was  that  he  seemed  to  stare 
through  his  visor  on  Ollobik,  and 
slowly  bearing  backward,  made  a  wild 
gesture,  and  wheeled  round  his  horse. 
The  Viking  yet  sat  still,  until  a 
herald  came  out,  followed  by  two 
squires,  and  rode  to  him.  Thoy  spoke 
together  awhile.  Then  the  trumpet 
was  blown,  and  proclamation  made, 
that  there  was  no  war  between  Sir 
Egbert  Berenger  and  the  lord  of  Mer- 
litor. And  they  saw  the  knights  and 
men-at-ari»)s  wheel  past  the  wood, 
and  returned  home  well-pleased. 

Not  long  thereafter,  while  Vikin 
Godfred  still  gathered  men,  and 
requests  made  to  him  from  various 
bands  and  leaders  of  the  Saxons  to 
put  himself  at  their  head,  messen- 
gers came  to  him  from  Duke  William's 
chief  army — where  he  still  drove, 
scattered,  and  put  down  King  Harold's 
people — ^with  a  private  letter  to  the  in- 
tent that,  if  the  Lord  of  Merlitor  would 
remain  still,  and  do  feudal  homage  to 
the  Duke  as  lord  of  EngUmd,  then  he 
should  not  be  molested,  nor  any  ques- 
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tion  made  concern  in?  him.  So  the 
Viking  held  quiet,  yet  Keeping  his  own 
friends  together  with  their  men. 

When  none  any  longer  resisted  the 
Conqueror,  save  some  Danish  lords 
in  the  North,  or  in  the  wild  fens  and 
forests,  where  the  Saxons  stabbomiy 
outlasted  him,  he  held  courts  in  divers 
quarters,  to  accept  submission  by  a 
certain  time,  and  receive  due  fealty 
from  his  own  principal  followers  for 
the  domains  they  had  subdued.  At 
Salisbury,  among  the  throng  of  these, 
appeared,  in  full  armour,  the  Viking 
Godired,  lord  of  Merlitor,  with  a 
pursuivant  bearing  the  feudal  sym- 
Dols,  and  announcing  his  names.  The 
Conqueror's  chief  lords  and  the 
herald  king  looked  to  each  other 
strangely,  and  spoke  apart;  while 
the  Duke  himself  gazed  on  his  con- 
spicuous stature  keenly,  but  in  silence. 
And  some  would  have  had  him  unbar 
his  visor;  others,  and  those  among 
the  highest  barons,  opposed  it  strenu- 
ously; till  William  sternly  forbade 
that  it  should  be  done — having,  in- 
deed, himself  caused  tell  the  Norse- 
man that  he  would  not  see  his  face. 
But  when  he  had  performed  homage, 
with  a  head  only  bared  beneath,  Sie 
crest-hole  of  his  helmet,  and  mouth 
free  to  touch  the  hand  of  the  sove- 
reign, or  to  swear  the  oath,  then 
William  was  desirous  that  he  should 
take  knighthood  according  to  the 
Christian  order.  With  a  deep  voice 
the  lord  of  Merlitor  excused  himself; 
he  had  too  long  trod  the  northern 
pine-tree,  be  said,  to  win  now  the 
gold  spurs  and  bright  belt;  but  he' 
had  a  son,  already  strong,  who  would 
seek  well  to  earn  them.  There  was 
a  silence  at  his  words,  till  he  bonded 
his  head  a  little,  and  gave  way  to 
another  from  among  the  -throng  of 
fief-holders,  and  posted  homeward 
with  his  train.  He  was  inscribed  in 
the  roll  of  Domesday-Book  by  the 
name  Ollobius  de  Merlitor. 

But  after  that  the  Viking  never 
sat  in  saddle,  even  to  hunt.  As  if, 
now  that  the  castle  was  finished,  this 
sudden  strain  exhausted  him,  he  re- 
mained like  one  stricken  within  his 
armour.  It  hun^  on  the  wall,  looking 
down  on  him  from  the  casque  like 
some  image  of  his  past  self,  while  he 
leant  by  the  hall-hearth  eyeing  the 
logs    bam    away   and    glow — with 


deer-hounds  couched  near,  the  voices 
in  the  outer  ball  sounding  apait. 
Some  strolling  minstrel  or  wmnderiog 
merchant  wtUi  his  news  would  often 
reach  there  when  the  Lady  Gwcn 
sat  vrith  her  younger  children — at 
times  a  Ssucon  monk,  telling  hk 
church  legend,  or  a  stray  man  from 
Wales.  But  the  Viking  heard  vacant- 
ly; he  spoke  seldom.  Th^^e  were 
but  two  things  that  could  stir  him — 
and  those  to  gleams  of  anger,  whtdi 
died  weakly  away  when  the  oocssob 
was  removed  —  the  name  of  the 
haughty  Norman  Prior  who  had  dis- 
plm^  the  Abbot  of  Dean-Stoke,  sod 
the  sight  of  his  own  elder  son,  who, 
as  he  grew,  had  begun  to  dispbj 
traces  of  the  same  violent  spirit  that 
once  marked  his  father. 

The  snow  wrapt  hUl  and  forest,  woA 
the  wind  roared  through  them,  fiilii^ 
the  thick  air  as  with  fits  of  ocean  spray, 
when  Viking  Godfred  could  rise  no 
longer  from  his  couch.  Seeing  that 
his  end  drew  near.  Lady  Gwen  had 
secretly  sent  to  the  Priory  for  priests 
with  the  last  office;  and  since  the 
lord  of  Merlitor  had  been  baptised, 
the  harsh  Norman  coclesiastac  could 
ill  refuse  the  gentle  lady.  In  the 
morning,  with  Saxon  monks  bear- 
ing the  Host  very  reverently,  the 
Prior's  Norman  chaplain  appeared. 
The  lady  of  Merlitor  received  htm  at 
the  chamber  door,  and  led  in  where 
the  family  stood  gazing;  she  was 
ready  to  partake  it  with  the  Viking 
first,  if  he  would  but  receive  the 
mass  and  give  to  her  again.  He 
stared  out  strangely,  seeing  the 
priests,  but  listened  to  the  Latin 
until  the  chaplain  stretched  his  hand. 
Then  with  a  sudden  effort,  half 
raising  himself,  the  Viking  put  it  by. 
**It  is  cold!*'  he  well-nigh  shouted 
to  the  priest ;  ^  mve  me  wine— wine 
of  the  south!"  It  was  with  horror 
that  the  monks  stared,  for  he  had 
scornfully  cast  down  the  holy  wafer,  so 
that  they  had  to  seek  for  it  about 
the  bed--while,  still  calling  for  wine 
the  more  fiercely,  the  dying  man 
supported  himself.  Some  one  hurried 
to  him -with  a  goblet,  which  he  drank 
half  empty  at  a  draught,  and  lettuig 
it  fall  upon  the  bed,  sank  slowly 
down.  His  eyes  glittered  wildly,  and 
the  Norman  chaplain,  turning  with 
gestures  of  anathema,  passed  strai^t 
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out,  followed  by  the  monks  in  deep 
dismay,  with  that  rejected  mystery. 

Yet  the  wind  had  ceased,  to  utter 
stillness  :  hill  and  forest  shown  white 
beyond  the  deep  slope  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  that  narrowed  toward  the 
daylight ;  and  being  near  Christmas 
time,  it  fell  with  some  solace  amidst 
the  sore  anguish  of  the  Lady  Gwen, 
as  she  stood  alone,  holding  her 
husband's  hand  when  the  rest 
were  gone,  and  hearing  his  wild 
ravings.  Could  she  but  have  caught 
one  distant  clash  of  bells  from  the 
Priory  through  the  winter  calm,  it 
would  have  upheld  her  heart  yet 
more.  His  hand  stirred  not,  but  his 
uplifted  voice  ran  ceaseless  upon 
Thor  and  Odin,  the  fierce  fight  and 
fiercer  feast,  the  storm-wind,  or  the 
fire  of  towns  ;  and  amidst  all  there 
was  but  one  word  of  a  harp,  mingled 
with  shouts  about  a  broken  painted 
window.  All  at  once  the  old  fiend 
was  near,  making  him  hiss  and 
whisper ;  her  inward  prayer  broke 
out  aloud ;  he  was  struggling  as 
with  the  foe,  and  blindly  striving  to 
take  his  hand  from  hers.  But  with 
terror-stricken  gaze  on  him,  she  lost 
not  her  hold ;  she  saw  his  dilated  eyes 
for  a  moment,  the  hand  relaxed 
within  her  grasp,  he  shuddered  up- 
wards and  lay  still.  The  Viking  was 
dead.  All  her  grief  broke  forth  then, 
and,  with  the  shriek  that  brought  all 
into  the  chamber,  Gwen  fell  weeping 
on  the  bed,  the  only  stranger  who 
had  never  felt  great  awe  of  the 
Viking  Ollobik  himself,  nor  shrunk 
from  his  aspect. 

She  herself  lived  long,  bringing  up 
the  children  who  honoured  her — 
widely  known  for  alms,  and  highly 
reckoned  by  the  Church  even  by  the 
Norman  prior.  For,  long  as  she 
lived,  there  were  ever  masses  saving 
for  the  soul  of  the  Viking  Grodfrea 
Ollobik ;  and  a  great  painted  win- 
dow in  the  Abl^y  Church,  which 
had  been  broken  by  the  snow-storm 
that  night  before  his  death,  was  re- 
paired in  the  costliest  nmnner  at 
her  charges, — a  thing*  which  gave  her 
the  utmost  joy  to  do,  since  she 
persisted  ui'the    strange    tale,    that, 


however  he  could  have  known  it— 
what  was  not  then  known  to  herself 
— her  lord  in  his  very  dying  mo- 
ments had  been  earnestly  troubled 
that  that  window  had  been  broken. 
The  saints'  faces  in  it,  the  St.  Cathe- 
rine's wheel,  and  the  bright  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  full  of  angels,  were 
thus  all  diligently  restored  as  they  had 
been  before.  Nay,  it  was  thought  at 
the  priory  that  a  miracle  had  been 
wrought  through  the  pagan  Viking  for 
this  end.  While  there  were  even  some 
to  say  latterly,  among  the  laity,  that 
the  demand  of  the  old  Norse  Berserkir 
for  wine  was  perchance  but  a  sign  of 
the  deeper  devoutness ;  and  if  John 
de  Wycliffe,  afterwards,  had  known  of 
it,  he  might  have  deemed  him  an  early 
reformer.  At  last,  with  silvered  hair, 
ever  beloved,  pious,  charitable,  the 
Lady  Gwen  of  Merlitor  was  laid  by 
the  Viking  in  an  aisle  of  Dean-Stoke 
Priory. 

Sweet  Gwen  !  Through  the  dreary 
darkness  of  that  age,  how  true  was 
the  guidance  of  warm  love  and  a  dim 
faith ! 

The  harp  of  old  had  few  chords, 
and  the  skill  of  their  melody  was 
simple.  They  were  valour,  and  na- 
tural reverence,  and  remorse  ;  strange 
pity,  and  impassioned  love,  and  sha- 
dowy sympalhy,  and  mysterious  trust. 

But  to  our  far-off  many-fibred 
consciousness  that  hearkens,  they 
thrill  through  the  dust  like  human 
heart-strings,  reproaching  it  with  in- 
gratitude to  Time  for  his  gifts.  Theu 
seem  the  living  impulses  by  whicb 
the  world  advances ;  while  these 
steam  powers,  these  boasts  of  know- 
ledge, this  metal  faith,  and  this  self- 
fondling  ,  are  like  the  ghostly  sense 
by  which  we  reach  bi^k  to  them. 
Have  we  yet  put  a  price  on  goodness, 
kindness,  mildness— on  fidelity,  and 
sanctity,  and  wisdom  —  refinement, 
comfort,  light,  life,  beauty — the  seeds 
sown  for  us,  and  the  buds  blossomed, 
and  the  fruits  ripened  for  us,  through 
blood,  and  work,  and  agony  that  are 
forgotten  1 

It  is  of  a  portion  of  the  family 
thus  strangely  founded  that  the  after- 
history  has  to  tell. 
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BUSKIN   ON   ARCHITECTURB    AND    PAINTING. 


We  have  been  content  to  wait, 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  impa^ 
fience,  for  the  publication  of  the  lec- 
tures which  Mr  Ruskin  was  kind 
enough  to  deliver  at  the  Philosophical 
Institution  of  Edinburgh  in  the  course 
of  last  winter.  Judging  from  what 
we  saw  and  heard,  it  would  have  been 
unfair  to  have  dealt  with  him  in  the 
mere  capacity  of  a  lecturer.  He  is  by 
DO  means  qualified  by  nature  for  a 
public  appearance  on  a  rostrum,  and 
he  committed  an  egregious  error  in 
attempting  to  act  as  his  own  rhapso- 
dist    The   very  best  productions  of 

fenius  lose  their  effect  under  the  in- 
uence  of  a  bad  delivery,  a  pedantic 
manner,  and  a  monotonous  voice ; 
and  although  we  were  not  by  any 
means  convinced  that  the  matter  of 
Mr  Ruskin's  lectures  would,  on  ex- 
amination, be  found  so  valuable  as  to 
call  for  unqualified  praise,  we  were 
willing  to  suppose  them,  in  reality,  a 
good  deal  better  than  they  sounded. 
Besides  this,  it  is  proper  to  remember 
that  the  popular  lecturer  must  neces- 
sarily, if  he  understands  his  craft  at 
all,  accommodate  himself  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  immediate  audi- 
ence. A  spoken  discourse,  in  order  to 
be  effective,  must  be  more  simple  in 
language,  more  varied  in  style,  and 
more  discursive  than  one  which  is  in- 
tended merely  to  be  read.  The  lec- 
turer must  make  points,  or  attempts  to 
do  so,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  and  rivet  the  attention  of  his 
hearers ;  and  this  cannot  be  done 
without  some  sacrifice  of  proportion, 
and  very  often  of  congruity.  We  are 
therefore  bound  to  excuse,  in  an  oral 
lecture,  a  degree  of  extravagance, 
clap-trap,  and  spurious  declamation, 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
book  ;  just  as  we  never  think  of  ana- 
lysing critically  the  speeches  which  are 
delivered  in  Parliament  before  they 
have  undergone  revision,  or  of  assum- 
ing them  to  be  proper  specimons  of  the 
written  style  of  the  deliverer.  We 
were  fully  convinced  that  Mr.  Ruskin, 


at  his  leisure  and  whOe  preparing  the 
volume  for  the  press,  would  eonaider 
it  necessary  to  modify  or  alter  aevenC 
of  the  views  which  he  ennnciated  froo 
the  platform,  and  would  strike  oat  a 
good  deal  of  rubbish,  and  some  uiua. 
telligible  raving.  Certain  altramtioBs 
and  excisions  he  has  made,  but  nc: 
very  many;  and  we  most  therefore 
consider  his  book  in  the  light  of  a  <^ 
liberate  treatise  upon  ArL 

Catholic  it  is  not  throughout;  for 
to  a  certain  extent  it  mast  be  eon- 
sidered  as  an  especial  lecture  d^vered 
to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  architect  ore  of  the 
Modem  Athens.  Here  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Raskin,  either 
through  sincere  conviction,  or  tfait 
contradictory  and  arraigning  spirit 
which  characterises  the  whole  of  his 
writings,  has  exhibited  no  lack  of 
courage.  He  came  to  lecture  upon 
architecture,  and  the  very  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  denounce  in  cunmlo  the 
whole  of  Edinbur^  as  it  stands, 
Churches,  public  buildings,  streets, 
private  houses — all  came  withm  the 
scope  of  his  sweeping  denunciation. 
**  Dull  and  monotonous  stones  **  is 
about  his  mildest  term.  Hear  him  on 
a  church: — **  One  of  your  most  eoetly 
and  ugly  buildings,  the  great  chureh 
with  the  dome,  at  the  end  of  George 
Street,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  public 
building  with  a  principal  entrance  so 
utterly  ghastly  and  oppressive  ;  and 
it  is  as  weak  as  it  is  ghastly."  He&r 
him  on  public  buildings  : — *^  Your  de- 
corations are  just  as  monotonous  as 
your  simplicities.  How  many  Corin- 
thian and  Doric  columns  do  yon  think 
there  are  in  your  banks,  and  post- 
oflices,  institutions,  and  I  know  not 
what  else,  one  exactly  like  another  ! 
— and  yet  you  expect  to  be  interested  T 
Hear  him  on  our  streets : — **  As 
you  walk  up  or  down  George  Street, 
for  instance,  do  you  not  look  eager- 
ly for  every  opening  to  the  north 
and  south,  which  lets  in  the  lustre  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  or  the  rugged  out- 
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line  of  the  Castle  Rock  !    Take  away 
the  aea-wavea  and  the  dark   basalt, 
and  I  fear  you  would  find  little  to  in- 
terest you  m  Creorge  Street  by  itself." 
Hear  him  on  our  houses : — ^  Nothing 
but     square-cut     stone  —  square-cut 
stone — a  wilderness  of  square-cut  stone 
for  ever  and  for  ever;  so  that  your 
houses  look  like  prisons,  and  truly  are 
8o;    for  the  worst  feature  of  Greek 
architecture  is,  indeed,  not  its  costli- 
ness, but  its  tyranny.    These  square 
stones  are  not  prisons  cf  the  body,  InU 
graves  cf  the  soul  (/ .'  /)  for  the  very 
men  who  could  do  sculpture  like  that 
of  Lyons  for  you  are  here !  still  here, 
is  your  despised  workmen:  the  race 
has  not  degenerated,  il  is  you  who  have 
bound  ^  them  down,  and    buried    them 
beneath    your    Greek    stones.      There 
would  be  a  resurrection  of  them,  as  of 
renewed  souls,  if  you  would  only  lift 
the  weight  of  these  weary  walls  from 
off  their  hearts." 

Mercy  on  us— what  awful  sinners 
we  have  been !  Friend  of  our  bosom 
— ^were  you  aware  when  you  pur- 
chased that  house  in  Moray  Place, 
that  some  two  dozen  human  souls 
were  helplessly  buried  under  your 
Greek  stones  ?  Did  it  occur  to  you 
at  the  firat  banquet  you  gave  under 
vour  new  roof,  when  so  much  excel- 
lent cUret  was  discussed,  that  the 
mansion  of  which  you  were  so  proud 
was  not  truly  a  prison,  but  a  erave  of 
the  soul  1  Why  did  you  bind  down 
these  unfortunate  spirits,  worse  off 
than  Ariel  groaning  m  the  entrails  of 
the  oak  1  Up — ^in  the  name  of  huma- 
nity— ^raze  your  house,  to  the  founda- 
tion, and  ""lift  the  weight  of  these 
weary  walb  from  off  their  hearts !  *' 
Could  you  not  get  your  neighbours  to 
join  you  in  the  blessed  work  of  demo- 
lition? The  houses  in  Moray  Place 
don't  cost  more,  on  an  average,  than 
three  thousand  pounds  each ;  and  for 
an  additional  four  thousand,  you  can 
not  only  deliver  countless  souls  now 
wailing  in  bondage  among  the  drains, 
but  erect  real  Gothic  palaces,  with  no 
end   of    pepper-boxes    and    pointed 

Sables,  according  to  designs  which, 
oubtless,  the  ingenious  and  modest 
Mr.  Ruskin  will  be  glad  to  furnish. 
What*-do  you  grumble  at  the  ex- 
pense? fie  wise  in  time,  for  sooner 
or  later  the  change  must  be  made. 
Roskin  hath  spoken  it,  and  you  had 


better  make  a  virtue  of  necesiaty. 
Hear  the  prophet  I  ^  fint  ht  purfosx 
must  at  last  be  accomplished  for  all 
this.  The  labourer  among  the  grave- 
stones of  our  modem  -  architecture 
must  yet  be  roused  up,  and  become  a 
living  soul.  Before  he  can  be  thus 
raised,  the  whole  system  of  Greek 
architecture,  as  practised  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  must  be  annihilated ;  but  it 
toill  be  annihilated,  and  that  speedily. 
For  truth  and  judgment  are  its  declar- 
ed opposites,  and  against  these  noth- 
ing ever  finally  prevailed,  or  shall 
prevail."  Bravo,  Ruskin!  Hurrah- 
hurrah — hurrah ! 

Well  now — we  must  not  become 
too  ecstatic  at  the  beginning ;  for  there 
is  yet  ample  scope  for  rapture  before 
us.  Let  us  take  Mr.  Ruskin's  criti- 
cism of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh 
en  masse.  He  condemns  the  whole 
of  it.  He  admits  the  ma£;nificence  of 
the  situation,  but  he  says  that  we  have 
not  done  justice  to  it  We  can  only 
find  one  sentence  in  the  whole  of  his 
lectures  which  will  bear  anything  like 
the  contrary  construction,  and  it  is 
this : — *^  I  do  not  say  that,  even  when 
you  regard  your  city  in  this  scrupulous 
and  tesUng  spirit,  you  have  not  con- 
siderable ground  for  exultation.  As 
&r  as  I  am  acquainted  with  modem 
architecture,  I  am  aware  of  m>  streets 
which  in  simplicity  and  manliness  of 
style,  or  general  breadth  and  bright- 
ness of  effect,  equal  those  of  the  New 
Town  of  Edinburgh."  Here,  then, 
would  seem  to  be  some  favorable  tes- 
timony; but  mark  what  immediately 
follows : — But  yet  I  am  well  persuaded 
that,  as  you  traverse  those  streets, 
your  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pride  in 
them  are  much  complicated  with  those 
which  are  excited  entirely  by  the  sur- 
rounding scenery."  And  he' immedia- 
tely goes  on,  by  way  of  contrast,  to 
descnbe  Verona  thus : — 

"  Now,  I  remember  a  city,  more  nob- 
ly placed  even  than  your  Edinburgh, 
which,  instead  of  the  valley  that  you 
have  now  filled  by  lines  of  railroad,  has 
a  broad  and  rushing  river  of  blue  water 
sweeping  through  the  heart  of  it;  whiob, 
for  the  dark  ana  solitary  rock  that  bears 
your  castle,  has  an  ample  theatre  of 
cliffs  crested  with  cypresses  and  olive ; 
which,  for  the  two  masses  of  Arthur's 
8eat  and  the  ranges  of  the  Pentlands, 
has  a  chain  of  blue  mountains  higher 
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than  the  haaghtiest  peaks  of  your  High- 
lands; and  which,  for  your  far  away 
Ben-Ledi  and  Ben-More,  has  tlie  great 
central  chain  of  the  St.  Oothard  Alps ; 
and  yet^  as  you  go  out  of  the  gates,  and 
walk  in  the  suburban  streets  of  that  city 
— ^I  mean  Verona — the  eye  never  seeks 
to  rest  on  that  external  scenery,  how- 
ever gorgeous ;  it  does  not  look  for  the 
^aps  between  the  houses  as  yon  do  here ; 
It  may,  for  a  few  moments,  follow  -the 
broken  line  of  the  great  Alpine  battle- 
ments ;  but  it  is  only  where  they  form 
a  background  for  other  battlements, 
built  by  the  hand  of  man.  Tliere  is  no 
necessity  felt  to  dwell  on  the  blue  river 
or  the  burning  hills.  The  heart  and  eye 
have  enough  to  do  in  the  streets  of;  the 
city  itself;  the}-'  are  contented  there; 
nay,  they  sometimes  turn  from  the  na- 
tural scenery,  as  if  too  savage  and  soli- 
tary, to  dwell  with  a  deeper  interest  on 
the  palace  walls  that  cast  their  shades 
upon  the  streets,  and  the  crowd  of  tow- 
ers that  rise  out  of  that  shadow  into 
the  depth  of  the  sky." 

This  is  really  a  passage  worth  con- 
sidering ;  for,  to  our  mind,  it  knocks 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  architectural 
theories  on  the  head.  The  lectures 
devoted  to  that  subject  are  intended  to 
show  that  the  forms  of  architecture, 
and  all  its  ornaments,  ought  to  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  faithful  imitations  of 
nature;  and  he  invariably  points  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  for  his  supply 
of  models.  Now,  let  us  concede  all 
that,  and  give  him  anything  else  he 
wishes.  Let  htm  derive  the  idea  of 
spires  from  Alpine  peaks,  take  the 
notion  of  sloping  roofs  from  mush- 
rooms, and  make  the  most  of  the  old 
story  of  the  acanthus, — all  that  he  can 
arrive  at  is,  that  architecture  is  to  be 
imitative  of  nature.  Well,  suppose  it 
to  bo  so  to  the  utmost  extent.  Sup- 
pose  that  art  has  done  Its  utraost^-can 
It  transcend  the  original  1  We  hardly 
think  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  quoting  Scripture  a  great  deal 
more  than  is  necessary,  and  sometimes 
with  very  little  show  of  appositcness, 
can  maintain  that.  Would  ho  then 
have  the  kindness  to  explain^  which  he 
certainly  has  not  done,  uhy,  in  the 
midst  of  such  magnificeDt  scenery  as 
he  describes,  the  eye  instinctively 
turns  to  the  architecture  of  the  city, 
refusing  the  landscape  without?  Is 
Mr.  Ruskin  quite  sure  that  his  vision, 
or  the  objects  in  which  that  vision 


delights,  are  the  aeme  with  fbon  if 
the  majority  of  mankind  ?     Thtre  an 
many  kinds  of  eyes,  or  rather  Mttnt- 
tions    for   eyesight.      The    mniiqwm 
would  rather    look    npoo    a   mookh' 
coin  than  on  a  sunrise    from  the  top 
of  the  Righi.     Clap  a  geologist  iatd 
a   fossil   quarry,  and    be    will   swar 
at  you,  amidst  his   chippiogs,  if  ym 
ask   him   to  contemplate    the  glories 
of  a  dissolving  rainbow.      What  natu- 
ral  phenomena  would  TAile   a  gutter- 
blood  from   the   contemplatioa  of  a 
confectioner's  window,  or  a  homoroas 
hawbuck  from  the  facetioaa    pleasaa- 
tries  of  Punch  ?    Just  so  was  it  with 
Mr.  Ruskin  at  Verona.      He  was  gap. 
ing  at  the  old  houses,  cusps*  gutten, 
&c.,  and  if  the  Himalaya  moantaiiia 
had  been  behind,  he  would  not  baft 
deigned  to  honour  them  with  his  loid. 
ly  ken.    But  he  comes,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  lecturing,  to  Edinburgh,  wfa^e 
there  is  a  want^  of  cusps,  and  where 
the  windows  do  not  suit  his  faoey: 
and  then  he  falls  foul  of  us,  because 
we   allow  the   eye   to  dwell  on   the 
noble  scenery  beyond.     And  yet  this 
very  same  gentleman  affects  to   talk 
with   entire   glibness   about    relation 
and  proportion.    Hitherto   men   have 
supposed,  in  all  ages,  that  the  beauty 
of  a  city  or  town  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  its  natural  situation.     Mr.  Ruskm 
takes  pains  to  show  us  that  it  ought 
to  be  entirely  dependent  on  its  archi- 
tecture ;  and,  where  that  is  complete, 
the  eye   disregards    all    the    grander 
points  of  scenery.     And  so,  becanse 
he   saw  no  leaf-carvings   round   the 
windows    of   the    private   houses   of 
Eklinburgh,  and  ol^ected  specially  to 
their  square  form,  and  having  nothing 
in  the  way  of  his  own  peculiar  hobby 
to   amuse   himself  withal,  he  looked 
towards  the  Firth  of  Forth  and    the 
Castle  Rock,  and  now  abuses  us  most 
heartily  because  wo  have  not  crammed 
the  windows  of  our  dwelling.hou.ses 
full  of  idiotic  designs,  conceived,  not 
in  the  full  manner  of  mediaeval  art,  but 
directly  copied  from  specimens  in  our 
Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens ! 

Let  us  admits  as  we  do  quite  freely, 
that  some  of  our  public  buildings  are 
but  indifferent  specimens  of  architee- 
ture.  We  are  not  Quixotic  enough 
to  stand  up  for  St  Stephen's  or  the 
West  Churches,  Nelson's  Monument, 
or  some  of  the  queer  little  oruets 
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-which  are  dotted  on  the  Calton  Hill ; 
nevertheless  we  mainUin  that  there 
are  as  many  fine  architectural  bnild- 
inga  in  and  around  Edinburgh  as  any 
other  city  in  the  United  Kingdom  can 
show.    It  is  true  that  they  are  not, 
for  the  most  part,  Gothic ;  and  there- 
fore Mr.  Rnskin  must  necessarily  con- 
sider them  to  be    ^^  accursed.'*    But 
we  care  no  more  for  his  denunciations 
than  the  Israelites  did  for  the  raving 
of  Balaam  against  hb  ass.     We  are 
content  to  take  the  general  verdict  of 
the    world,   and  of  all  stnmgers  of 
cultivated  taste  who  visit  us,  in  favour 
of  the  architectural  beauty  and  splen- 
did effect  of  Edinburgh  as  a  city ;  and 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  quite  welcome  to  pro- 
long to  infinity  his  lugubrious  and 
carping  diatribe.    The  peculiarity  of 
Edinburgh  is,    that    it   attracts    and 
rivets   the  eye  from  every  adjacent 
point    View  it   from    the    opposite 
coast  of  Fife,  near  Burntisland — from 
the     road     between     Granton     and 
Comely    Bank — ^from     Corstorphlne, 
from  the  Braid,  or  from  the  Calton 
hills — ^from    Arthur's    Seat,    or    the 
battlements    of   the  Castle— and  no 
mind,  Bave  that  of  an  obstinate  bigot, 
can  fail  to  recognise  and  appreciate  its 
wondrous  beauty.      The  general  plan 
and  architecture  of  the  town  is  in  mar- 
vellous harmony  with  the  locality  on 
which  it  is  situated.    Pass  into  the 
town  itself,  and  every  here  and  there 
you  have  a  glimpse  of  the  splendid 
landscape    around-— of   the  Highland 
mountains,  of  the  wide  Firth  of  Forth, 
of  the  Castle  rock,  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
the    Pentlands,    and    the    beautiful 
carvature  of  Musselburgh  and  Aberlady 
bays,  so  that  nature  and  art  go  hand 
in  hand  assisting  and  relieving  one 
another.     Such  is  the  city  which  Mr. 
Raskin  had  the  exquisite  good  taste 
to  come  down  to  Scotland  specially  to 
abuse ! 

Well — ^we  must  endeavour  to  bear 
the  snubbing  as  we  best  can.  Even 
if  Mr.  Ruskin  had  convinced' us  that 
be  is  right,  we  fear  it  would  be  impos- 
sible at  this  time  of  day  to  pull  down 
all  our  public  buildings  in  order  that 
they  might  be  reconstructed  according 
to  his  transcendental  principles.  He 
has  quite  mistaken  his  field  of  action. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  broach  his  theories 
in  a  country  where  earthquakes  are 
unknown :  if  he  wants  to  shine  as  an 


arelutectural  missionary,  he  ought  to 
betake  himself  to  some  troiMcai  region 
where  such  cohvulsions  are  frequent, 
and  where  cities  go  down  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  like  so  many  fabrics  of 
cards.  There  he  would  undoubtedly 
shine,  or  at  aH  events  procure— what 
he  is  not  likely  to  do  here — an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  his  skill.  We 
confess  that  we  should  rather  like  to 
see  an  entirely  Ruskinesque  city.  Of 
course  it  would  be  necessary  to  assign 
some  kind  of  limit  to  the  expenditure» 
and  also  to  take  care  that  the  houses 
were  made  habitable;  for,  in  the 
absence  of  these  conditions,  it  would  be 
possible  to  rear  structures  similar  to 
those  which  Martin  was  so  fond  of 
depicting  in  his  colossal  representa- 
tions of  Nineveh.  It  is  decidedly  to 
be  regretted  that  ho  has  not  given  us 
a  plan,  so  that  a  fair  opportunity 
might  have  been  afforded  for  trying  it 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  streets 
presently  projected  to  the  west  of  Cla- 
rendon Crescent.  Private  enterprise 
is  manifestly  out  of  the  question.  We 
do  not  choose  to  risk  the  chance  of 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  our  streets 
by  allowing  individuals  to  set  down 
at  random  any  species  of  edifice  they 
may  fancy.  We  believe,  foolishly  it 
may  be,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Ruskin, 
that  a  street  of  connected  houses, 
especially  when  these  are  private 
dwellings,  ou^t*  to  be  methodically 
constructed,  and  that  in  no  other  way 
can  the  like  noble  efiect  be  produced. 
It  is  this  regularity,  giving,  for  instance, 
to  the  whole  side  of  a  square  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  building,  which  makes 
our  streets  so  beautiful ;  but  Mr.  Ruskin 
cannot  see  this — ^he  maintains  that  uni- 
formity is  a  crime. 

To  the  ordinary  square  window  he 
takes  especial  objection.  He  insiats 
upon  the  superior  beauty  of  the  point- 
ed Gothic  arch,  and  recommends  it 
for  our  adoption.  By  way  of  sample, 
he  subjoins  a  drawing  of  a  window 
from  Oakham  Castle,  which  appears 
to  us  remarkably  clumsy,*  and  utterly 
unsuitable  to  the  prinmry  object  of  a 
window,  which  is  to  give  light  to  the 
room  within.  He  &en  asks — ^"If 
every  window  in  your  streets  were  of 
some  such  form,  with  perpetual  change 
in  their  ornaments,  would  you  pass 
up  and  down  the  street  with  as  much 
indifierenee  as  now,  when  year  win- 
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dowB  are  of  (hu  (t.  e.^  the  square) 
form  r  We  answer,  ia  the  first  place, 
that  the  people  of  Edinburgh  are  by 
no  means  indifferent  to  the  oeaui/'Of 
their  streets.  They  admire  them 
greatly ;  but  they  do  not  consider  it 
necessary,  every  time  they  step  out 
upon  business,  to  stand  gaping  at 
windows,  or  fflowering  like  so  many 
mooncalves.  They  ore  habituated  to 
beauty,  for  they  see  it  daily  about 
them,  and  have  seen  it  since  the  days 
of  their  boyhood ;  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  they  shall  look 
around  them  with  the  minute  curiosity 
of  a  stranger.  Let  any  man,  who  is 
not  an  absolute  enthusiast  in  stones 
and  carving,  take  up  his  residence  for 
three  weeks  beside  the  noblest  cathe- 
dral that  ever  was  desired  or  reared 
by  art,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time 
he  will  pass  it  with  as  little  regard 
as  if  it  were  a  barber's  shop.  He  has 
by  no  moans  lost  his  capacity  for 
admiration,  nor  has  he  become  disap- 
pointed in  any  way  with  the  cathedral 
— ^but  he  has  something  else  to  do 
than  to  gaze  for  ever  upon  one  mas- 
sive pile.  How  many  of  those  whose 
pursuits  lead  them  daily  to  pass  by 
Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paurs,.give 
even  a  momentary  glance  at  the  build- 
ing ?  We  apprehend  that,  unless  there 
be  connected  with  it  some  object  of 
extraneous  interest,  not  one  out  of  a 
thousand.  By  suspending  a  workman 
from  a  rope,  and  letting  him  down  on 
the  dome  or  from  the  turret,  you  may 
easily  enough  collect  a  crowd;  but 
they  are  not  looking  at  the  familiar 
stones — ^they  are  attracted  by  the  un- 
usual and  somewhat  perilous  attitude 
of  the  man. 

There  is  only  one  test  which  can  be 
properly  applied  in  a  matter  of  this 
:ina.  If,  after  return  from  foreign 
travel,  you  feel  yourself  humiliated 
by  the  aspect  of  your  native  city,  then 
you  may  fairly  conclude  that  its  archi- 
tecture is  not  of  a  kind  which  a  pol- 
ished stranger  would  admire.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  are  still  freshly  alive 
to  its  beauties — nay,  feel  them  to  be 
enhanced  by  the  contrasts  which  you 
have  seen — then  you  are  bound  not  to 
surrender  that  opinion  at  the  bidding 
of  any  impertinent  interloper.  To 
compare  Edinburgh  with  Nurembur^, 
Antwerp,  Rouen,  or  any  other  reposi- 
tory of  medittval  tracery  and  design, 
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is  pure  absurdity.  Our  homes  are 
built  and  admirably  consttzvcted  far 
comfort  The  streets  which  they  eom- 
pose  are  methodkudly  laid  oDt,  weU- 
baianoed,  and  generally  of  a  paladsl 
appearance.  The  thorougfa&res  are 
wide,  giving  from  eveiy  point  of  pros, 
pect  a  noble  and  comnaandiog  viev. 
Our  publb  buildings  are  sach  as  can 
be  reared  in  a  city  which  ia  not  an 
emporium  of  commercial  wc^tii,  but 
which,  under  difficult  eircumalancea, 
has  always  maintained  the  aspect, 
character,  and  high  position  of  a  eap- 
tal.  We  might  have  done  better,  had 
our  means  been  larger — ^but  we  have 
done  what  we  could ;  and  the  resuh 
is,  that,  except  by  an  oocasioaal  ouz? 
empiric,  our  dty  ia  universally  admired. 
And,  most  assuredly,  we  shall  not  con- 
sent to  accept  advice  from  a  critic,  wiio, 
when  dealing  with  the  schools  of 
painting,  talks  of  '« a  gulf  of  fooli^ 
ness,  into  the  bottom  of  which  yoa  may 
throw  Claude  and  Salvator,  neither  of 
them  deserving  to  give  a  name  to  any- 
thing." 

We  confess  that  the  excessive  pup- 
pyism and  calm  pretension  of  this 
book  has  considerably  raised  onr  bile. 
The  founder  of  a  school,  or  the  prse- 
tical  demonstrator  of  a  principle,  has 
always  a  right  to  be  heard.  Such 
men  as  Inigo  Jones  or  Vanborgfa 
might  have  stepped  forward,  declaring 
that  their  notions  of  art  in  the 
branch  of  architecture  were  higher, 
loftier,  and  better  than  those  of  their 
predecessors — and  they  had  8ome> 
thing  visible  to  point  to  in  proof  of 
their  assertion.  But  here  is  a  gentle- 
man, who,  for  aught  we  know,  does 
not  possess  knowledge  enough  to  de- 
sign an  ordinary  pig-sty,  proclaiming 
himself  as  an  universal  regenerator  of 
architecture  and  painting  throughout 
the  universe.  The  position  is  an. 
doubtedly  a  high  one,  and  the  man 
who  aims  at  attaining  it  ought  to  be 
fortified  by  strong  testimonials. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  does  Mr.  Ruskin 
deign  to  .ndduce.  He  comes  forward 
in  the  strong  power  of  unproductive 
genius.  If  Uie  weakest  poet  of  the 
new  Spasmodic  school  had,  in  the 
preface  to  his  own  effusions,  declared 
his  conviction  tliat  Homer  was  an  asa, 
and  Shakespeare  an  impostor,  this 
much  might  be  said  for  him,  that  he 
at  leaat  challenged  oompariaon.    Mr. 
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Rnskia  takes  «  aafinr,  baft,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  aav,  a  much  more  pnsU- 
lanimotts  lioe.  He  has  nothing  what- 
ever of  his  own  to  show ;  ana  when 
he  attempts  general  criticism,  he 
writes,  not  witii'the  power  of  a  ma^ 
niac,  but  with  the  incoherence  of  an 
absolute  driveller;  and  lest  these 
words  of  ours  should  be  considered 
harsh  or  overstrained,  we  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fol- 
lowing pAsaago  on  the  subject  of 
Greek  architecture.  We  have  fre- 
quently had  the  gratification  of  hear- 
ing what  are  called  absolute  nonsense- 
speeches,  from  renowned  masters  of 
the  iirt;  but  we  defy  any  of  them, 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  power- 
ful potations,  to  rival  this.  Partial 
as  wo  are  to  the  game  of  '*  high^inks," 
as  still  resorted  to  by  several  of  our 
most  distinguished  citizens  at  festive 
meetings  in  the  Fleshmarket  Close  and 
elsewhere,  we  never  could  have  ex- 
pected that  any  man  would  have  ven- 
tured to  make  so  daring  an  experi- 
ment within  the  walls  of  the  Philo- 
sophic Institution.  Hear  him  on  the 
subject  of  the'*^  accursed  architecture.'* 

''Accursed,  I  call  it,  with  deliberate 
purpoee.  It  needed  but  the  gathering 
np  of  a  Babylonish  garment  to  trouble 
Israel;  these  marble  garments  of  the 
ancient  idols  of  the  Gentiles,  how  many 
have  they  troubled!  Gathered  out  of 
their  ruins  by  the  second  Babylon — ga- 
thered by  the  Papal  Church  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  her  sin — raised  up  by  her,  not 
when  she  was  sending  forth  her  cham- 
pions to  preach  in  the  highway,  and  pine 
m  the  desert,  and  perish  in  the  fire,  but 
in  the  very  sclirlet  fronti&ge  and  fulness 
of  her  guilt,  when  her  priests  vetUd  them- 
ulvet  not  teith  pttrpU  only,  but  with  blood, 
4ind  bade  the  eup8  of  their  fiattinff  foaxn. 
Wii  with  wine  only,  but  with  hemlock — 
raised  by  the  hands  of  the  I^eos  and  the 
Borgia — raised  first  into  that  mighty 
temple  where  the  seven  hills  slope  to  the 
Tiber,  that  marks  by  its  mossy  dome 
the  central  spot  where  Rome  has  re- 
versed the  words  of  Christ,  and,  as  He 
vivified  the  stone  to  the  apostleship,  she 
petrifies  the  apostleship  into  the  stum- 
blinff-fitone — exalted  there  first,  as  if  to 
mark  what  work  it  has  to  do,  it  went 
forth"  [What  went  forth  f  Architecture  Y] 
'*to  paralyse  or  to  pollute  and  wherever  it 
eame.  the  lustre  faded  from  the  streets  of 
our  cities,  the  grey  towers  and  glorious 
arches  of  our  abbeys  fell  by  the  river- 
sides, the  love  of  nature  was  uprooted 
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from  the  hearts  of  men-^ase  luxuries 
and  cruel  formalisms  were  festered  and 
frozen  into  them  from  their  youth ;  and 
at  last,  where,  from  his  fair  Gothic 
chapel  beside  the  Seine,  the  kinf  St  Louis 
had  gone  forth,  followed  by  his  thou- 
sands, in  the  cause  of  Christ,  another 
king  was  dragged  forth  from  the  gates 
of  his  Renaissance  palace,  to  die  by  the 
hands  of  the  thousands  of  his  people  ga« 
therd  in  another  crusade ;  or  what  shall 
that  be  called  whose  sign  was^  not  the 
cross,  but  the  guillotine  f 

We  have  perused  a  good  deal  of 
undaunted  nonsense  In  our  day,  but 
never  aught  like  this.  It  is  a  first- 
rate  specimen  of  what  our  French 
neighbours  term  galimalias — in  the 
vernacular,  balderdash;  and  we  trust 
that  it  will  be  preserved  for  the  bene- 
fit of  future  students  of  composition. 
If  it  means  aDything,  it  is  this, — that, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  about  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation (for  that  is  the  era  of  the 
Leos  and  the  Bor^ias),  the  taste  for 
Renaissance  architecture  was  dis- 
scmiuated  over  Europe,  and  that 
wherever  it  came,  "  the  grey  towers 
and  glorious  arches  of  our  abbeys 
fell  by  the  river  Bides.**  Wo  cannot 
sufficiently  express  our  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Ruskin  for  the  new  vista  which 
he  thus  opens  to  our  contemplation. 
Hitherto  we  had  entertained  the  be- 
lief that  the  demolition  of  our  old 
abbeys  and  cathedrals  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  extravagant  zeal 
of  the  early  Reformers,  and  to  their 
hatred  of  everything  which  bore  ^e 
stamp  of  Rome;  and,  to  this  dav, 
^oman  Catholics  are  narticulariy 
fond  of  twitting  us  with  the  extreme 
barbarity  of  the  iconoclasm.  Hitherto 
we  have  not  found  it  easy  to  frame  a 
plausible  defence  for  the  wholesale 
act  of  Vandalism,  which  reduced 
some  of  our  noblest  monuments  of 
antiquity  to  heaps  of  moulderinc; 
ruins.  But  we  are  now  comforted 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  discovered  that  tJhe 
hostility  to  Gothic  architecture  was 
an  emanation  from  Rome  herself— that 
**the  second  Babylon"  had  set  her 
self  deliberately  to  gather  np  the 
<^  marble  garments  of  the  ancient 
idols  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  to  impose 
them  instead  of  the  Gothic  covering, 
to  which,  somehow  or  other,  she  had 
conceived  an  excessive  loathing.    Not, 
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therefore,  until  Rome  willed  it,  did 
^the  grey  towers  and  ffloriom  arches 
of  our  abbeys**  fall.  It  is,  however, 
a  great  pity  that  this  marvellons  dis- 
(iovery  was  not  made  some  centnries 
earlier.  If  John  Knox  and  his  coad- 
jutors had  been  assured  that  in  pnll- 
iDg  down  Gothic  abbevs,  and  in  put- 
ting up  churches  of  unpretending 
form,  tney  were  directly  forwarding 
the  views  of  Rome,  whose  intention  it 
was,  by  means  of  Greek  architecture, 
to  heatnenise  the  people,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  preserve  and  renovate,  in- 
stead of  overthrowing.  But  there  was 
no  Ruskin  to  enlighten  them ;  so  they 
fell  into  the  snare  of  the  Man  of  Sin, 
and  abetted  the  designs  of  the  second 
Babylon  !  But,  what  is  wordt  of  all, 
ever  since  the  Reformation  we  have 
been  deliberately  hcathenising  the 
people  by  ^ving  the  preference  to 
simple  arehitecture,  and  restricting 
ourselves  in  Gothic  ornamentation. 
Hear  Mr.  Ruskin  again. 

**  In  reality,  so  far  from  exaegerating, 
I  have  not  grasp  enough  of  thought  ^ 
embrace  the  evils  which  have  resulted 
amone  all  the  orders  of  European  society 
from  the  introduction  of  the  renaissance 
schools  of  building,  in  turning  away  the 
eyes  of  the  beholder  from  natural  beauty 
*nd  redocing  the  woricmen  to  the  level 
of  a  machine.  In  the  Gothic  times^  wri- 
ting, painting,  carving,  casting — it  mat- 
tered not  what — were  all  works  done  by 
thoughtful  and  happy  men ;  and  the  illu- 
mination of  the  volume,  and  the  carving 
and  casting  of  wall  and  gate,  employed, 
not  tliousands,  but  millions,  of  true  and 
noble  artiata  over  all  Christian  lands. 
Men  in  the  same  position  are  now  left 
ntterly  without  intellectual  power  or 
pursuit^  and  being  unhappy  in  their 
work,  they  rebel  against  it :  hence  one  of 
the  worst  forms  of  unchristian  socialism." 
Bo  much  for  the  effect  of  renais- 
sance architecture  and  absence  of 
ornamentation  on  the  workman.  Now 
for  that  produced  from  the  same 
cause  upon  the  wealthier  classes  of 
aociety : — 

"  Finally,  if  we  examine  the  xufluenoe 
which  the  luxury,  and,  still  more,  the 
heathenism,  joined  with  the  essential 
dalness  of  these  school^  have  had  on 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  it  wHl  ulti- 
mately be  found  that  no  impressions  are 
energetic  enough  to  describe,  nor  broad 
enough  to  embrace^  the  enormous  moral 
evils  which  have  risen  from  them.* 


CertiinlT  Mr.  Raskin  ins  the  1^ 
pieet  knack  of  any  nosm  alhre,  of  ex- 
tnbctin^  sennons  irom  stones — bat 
what  kmd  of  senoons  !  Whst  is  tht 
meaning  of  this  disoordsnt  howi 
about  &e  degradstion  of  the  work- 
men, S9  irradonal  as  it  ia  unfounded ' 
if  luxury  has  increaaod  in  correspoo- 
dence  to  the  augmentation  of  modem 
wealth,    so    has    art     been    libemilr 

Satronised.    Look  at  our  schools  r/ 
esign:  is  the  teaching  in  them  doll 
monotonous,  and  degrading  ?    Look  at 
our  manufaclures  in  metsi,  glass,  aaii 
porcelain,  specimens  of  inriitch  jou  wi^i 
find  even  in  the  humblest  boose  b 
Britain— compare  them  with  tbc  older 
productions^- not  forgetting   the  ex- 
tent to  which  the^  are   circotsted— 
and  then  tell  us  if  the  workman  i> 
left  without  intellectual    stimnliis  or 
encouragement.    Look  st   tbe  paper 
on  the  walls,  tho    lamps   snapended 
from    the    ceilings,  or    placed    upon 
brackets  in  the  rooms — ^the   intricate 
carving  of   the  furniture — 4he   paiot- 
ings  upon   services  of  china-ware — 
the  eliiboration  of  tbc   work   of  the 
stiversniith,  which  are  met  with  every- 
where in  the  houses  of  men  of  m>i^ 
rate  fortune  or  income,  and  then  t«il 
us  if  no  encouragement  is  given  to  tbe 
workman.     In  the  Gothic   times,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  says,  writing  was  mono- 
polised    by    some    **  thoughtful    and 
happy  men** — is  that  to  be   taken  as 
an  assertion  of  the  decrnM^ng  influ- 
ence of  printing?    Was  it  better  that 
a  few  lazy  monks  should  be  employed 
in    illuminating    missal^    than    thai 
hundreds  of  thousands  should  be  em- 
ployed in  wood-cttttiog,  metal-engrav- 
iiTg,  and  lithography,  to  dissominate  a 
knowledge  of  art  far  and  wide  among 
the  people?    We  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  belief  that  there  is  moir 
thoughtful  and  Intel loctuad  work  per- 
formed in  one  month  within  the  Com- 
paq of  Great  Britain,  than  was  given 
to    the    artificers    of  all    Europe  in 
twenty  years  during  the  Gothw  pe- 
riod.     As  for  carving    and    casting, 
and  what  he  calls  Gothic  ornamenta- 
tion, we  really  think  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
ought  to  be  a  little  more  cautious  in 
his  statements,  and  not  presume  quite 
so  much  upon  the  entire  ignorance  of 
his  audience.  There  is  much  in  Gothk; 
traceiy  wldch  we   sincerely  adhnire; 
for  we  hope  we  have  never  fidlen  into 
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Mr,  Raskin's  eapiUI  error,  of  depre- 
ckUing  all  other  styles,  lor  the  sole 

ftorifieatioQ  of  one  especial  favourite ; 
ut  there  is  n  vast  proportion,  even 
on  the  exterior  of  churches,  which  in 
neither  Christian  nor  modest,  but^ 
on  the  contmry,  depraved  nnd  dirty. 
As  to  adherence  to  nature,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  an  immense  deal  of  the 
Gothic  carving  is  utterly  grotesque 
and  bizarre — as  unlike  anything 
created,  as  the  lions,  leopards,  and 
«ag]es  of  heraldry  are  to  their  living 
prototypes  ?  We  do  not  object  to  the 
display  of  fancy,  or  even  fantasy, 
which  is  apparent  in  the  old  stone- 
work— ^we  rather  like  it,  when  it  is 
not  indecent  or  profane;  but  Mr. 
Ruskin  positively  objects  to  every- 
thing which  is  not  copied  from  nature. 
But  let  us  now  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain for  what  practical  purpose  these 
lectures  were  prepared,  delivered, 
and  published.  Wo  cannot  suspect  Kr. 
Ruskin  of  a  design  to  make  the  good 
people  of  Edinburgh  dissatisfied  and 
discontented  with  their  homes,  with- 
out offering  some  curative  suggestions. 
AH  lectures  or  lessons  tend  towards 
improvement;  and  therefore  let  us 
see  what  he  suggests  by  way  of  reme- 
dying our  architectural  deformities. 

Some  moderation  he  undoubtedly 
has ;  for  he  does  not  insist  upon  the 
demolition  of  the  city.  To  begin 
with  the  simplest  matter,  he  wishes 
us  to  reform  our  windows.  Here  are 
his  views  — 

"  Tou  surely  must  all  of  you  feel  and 
admit  the  delightfulncBs  of  a  bow  win- 
dow ;  I  can  hardly  fancy  a  room  can  be 
perfect  without  one.  Sow,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  resolve  that  every 
one  of  your  principal  rooms  shall  have 
a  bow  window,  either  large  or  smalL 
Sustain  the  projection  of  it  on  a  bracket, 
crown  it  above  with  a  little  peaked  roof, 
and  give  a  massy  piece  of  stone  sculpture 
to  the  pointed  arch  in  each  of  its  case- 
ments, and  you  will  have  as  inexhaustible 
a  source  of  quaint  richness  in  your  street 
architecture,  as  of  additional  comfort  and 
delight  in  the  interiors  of  your  rooms." 

We  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
doubt  the  quaintnesa  of  the  enect. 
It  wonld  be  quite  as  qiuiint  as  the 
point-streaks  on  the  face  of  the  eioiKu 
in  a  pantomioe.  Let  us  mstanee 
Charlotte  Square  or  Moray  Place- 
let  the  houses  there  be  treated  as 


Mr.  Raskin  recommends,  and  what 
would  bo  the  consequence?  Utter 
incongruity,  ma i ring  and  destroying 
the  pniatial  effect  of  the  whole,  just 
as  much  as  if,  in  the  construction  of 
a  single  isolated  dwelling-house,  a 
separate  architect  was  to  bo  intrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  eoch  window, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
designs  which  might  be  used  by 
the  others.  Take  Somert^ct  House, 
or  any  other  extensive  building  you 
please,  and  just  consider  what  sort 
of  botch-work  would  be  made  if 
every  window  were  constiucted  on 
a  different  principle  and  plan!  And 
yit  that  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Ruskin 
recommends  us  to  do,  with  great 
hopes  of  the  future.  Nay,  he  is 
peculiarly  complaisant  and  comfort- 
ing, and  an  abi-oiutc  latitudinarian 
when  he  comes  to  treat  of  reform ; 
for  although  the  foundations  of  our 
houses  are  laid  upon  the  buried  souls 
of  workmen,  nnd  must  be,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  radKally  wrong 
and  sinful,  he  gives  us  considerable 
encouragement  to  proceed. 

"  Tou  must  expect  at  first  that  there 
will  be  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  in 
carrying  out  the  new  stvle;  but  they 
will  soon  be  conquered  if  you  attempt 
not  loo  much  at  once.  Do  not  be  afi'aid 
of  incongruities— do  not  think  of  unities 
of  effect  (!!!)  Introduce  your  Gothic 
line  by  line,  and  stone  by  stone ;  never 
mind  mixing  it  with  your  present  architec- 
ture ;  ytmr  existing  houses  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  having  little  bits  of  better 
work  fitted  to  them ;  build  a  porch,  or 
point  a  window,  if  3'ou  can  do  nothing 
else ;  and  remember  that  it  is  the  glory 
of  Gothic  architecture  that  it  can  do 
anything,  "Whatever  you  really  and  se- 
riously want,  Gothic  will  do  for  you, 
but  it  must  be  an  earnest  want.  It  is 
its  pride  to  accommodate  itself  to  your 
needs ;  and  the  one  general  law  under 
which  it  acts  is  simply  this, — find  out 
what  will  make  you  comfortable,  build 
that  in  the  strongest  and  boldest  way, 
and  then  set  your  fancy  free  in  the  de- 
coration of  it.  Don't  do  anything  to  imi- 
tate this  cathedral,  or  tnat,  however 
beautiM.  Do  what  is  convenient ;  and 
if  the  form  be  a  new  one,  so  much  the 
better ;  then  set  your  mason's  wits  to 
work  to  find  out  some  new  way  of  treat- 
ing it  Only  be  steadily  determined  that, 
even  if  you  cannot  get  the  best  Gothic, 
at  least  you  will  wDl  have  no  Greek ; 
and  in  a  few  Teats'  tame-— in  less  time 
«iban  joQ  co«ld  lean  a  new sdence  era 
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new  IftDgQftge  thoroughly — ^the  whole 
ftrt  of  your  Datire  country  will  be  re- 
animatecL'' 

Alas  for  EdiD burgh,  if  the  advice 
of  this  eminent  eonnoii»seur  were  to 
he  taken !  Let  us  suppose  that  No.  1. 
a  pervert  of  Mr.  Raskin,  begins  hy 
darkening  his  drawing-room  through 
the  adoption  of  Oakham  windows. 
He  closes  up  half  the  space  m  iho 
centre  by  a  solid  shaft  with  mould- 
ings, which  serve  as  receptacles  for 
a  perpetual  deposit  of  soot;  and, 
though  intended  to  represent  wreath- 
ings  of  the  oak,  bear  always  the  hue 
of  the  cypress.  No.  2,  bcin^  a  stage 
farther  advanced,  takes  a  fancy  for 
the  double-pointed  Dumblane  win- 
dow of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  given 
a  drawing.  If  so,  he  does  it  at 
the  peril  of  entire  obscuration,  for 
the  light  of  day  could  hardly  pen- 
etrate through  the  mysterious  cran- 
ny. No,  3  has  a  craze  for  oriel 
windows;  and  having  read  Scrip- 
ture under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin, and  being  impressed  with  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  passage  which 
he  quotes  thus:  ** Behold,  I  will 
.lay  iky  stones  tviih  fair  colours,  and 
thy  foundations  with  sapphires;  and 
1  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates^ 
and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  ana  all 
thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones*' — 
conceives  that  he  is  inheriting  the 
promise  by  puttuig  stained  glass  in 
his  wheel  windows,  surrounding  them 
with  fantastic  tracing,  and  giving  a 
coat  of  vermilion  to  his  outer  door  I 
These  are  not  our  fancies ;  we  should 
be  extremely  sorry  and  ashamed  if 
they  were;  they  are  those  of  Mr. 
Ruskin,  who,  after  the  foregoing 
quotation,  declares  that  this  is  not 
**  merely  an  emblem  of  spiritual 
blessing." 

So  much  for  Ruskin  upon  windows, 
as  applied  to  the  improvement  of  our 
architecture.  If  he  had  his  will,  and 
could  get  an  adequate  number  of 
blockheads  to  follow  his  advice,  he 
would  change  our  noble  city  from 
what  it  is  now  to  a  sort  of  petrifac- 
tion of  Bartholomew  fair.  Fortu- 
nately—or  rather  necessarily,  for 
what  else  could  be  expected? — he 
has  made  no  converts  in  Edinburgh. 
On  the  contrary,  the  opinions  he 
enunciated  have  been  scouted  by  all 
manner  of  men,  and  we  shall  be  very 
mach  miatftkfio  indeed  If  the  dirac^ 


toTB  of  the  Philosophic  IhafitotioG 
apply  to  him  again  to  delirer  a  eonrse 
of  lectures  touching  the  re-«dificatioB 
of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland.  B«t 
we  must  not  altogether  pass  from  bb 
proposal  for  Gothic  poichea.  He 
insists  upon  their  utility  as  fat- 
lows: 

*'  You  will  all   admit   that  there  ii 
neither  romance  nor  comfort  in  waitia^ 
at  your  own  or  at  any  one  else's  door  os 
a  windv  and  rainy  day  till  the  serrast 
comes  from  the  end  of  the  bonse  to  opea 
it     You  all  know  the  critical  natare  cf 
that  opening — ^the  drift  of  wind  into  the 
passage,  the   impossibility   of   putting 
down  the  umbrella  at  the  proper  dm- 
ment  without  getting  a  cupful  of  water 
dropped  down  the  back   of  your  neck 
from  the  top  of  the  doorway ;  and  you 
know  how  little  these  inconveoiences 
are  abated  by  the  common  Greek  poi^ 
ticoe  at  the  top  of' the  steps.  Yonknov 
how  the  east  winds  blow  throufi^h  those 
unlucky  couples  of  pillars,  which  aresQ 
that  your  architects  find  consistent  with 
due  observance  of  Doric  order.     Tlieo, 
away  with  these  absurdities ;  and  the 
next  house  you  build,  insist  upon  having 
the  pure  old  Gothic  porch,  walled  in  on 
both  sides,  with  its  pointed   arch  ea- 
trance  and  gable  roof  abore.     Under 
thaty  you  can  put  down  your  nmbrella 
at  your  leisure,  and,  if  you  will,  stop  a 
moment  to  talk  to  your  friend  as  you 
give  him  the  parting  shake  of  the  hand. 
And  if,  now  and  then,  a  wayfarer  found 
a  moment's  rest  on  a  stone  seat  on  each 
side  of  it^  I  believe  you  would  find  the 
insides  of  your  houses*  not  one  whit  the 
less  comfortable ;   and,  if  von  answer 
me,  that  were  such  refiiees  built  in  the 
open  streets,  they  would  become  mere 
nests  of  filthy  vagrants,  I  reply  that  I 
do  not  despair  of  such  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  the  poor-laws  of  this 
country,  as  shall  no  longer  leave  any  of 
our  fellow-creatures  in  a  state  in  which 
they  would  pollute  the  steps  of  our  houives 
by  resting  upon  them  for.  a  night    But 
if  not,  the  command  to  all  of  us  is  strict       , 
and  straight,  '  When  tliou  seest  the  na- 
ked that  thou  cover  him,  and  that  thou       , 
bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thf 
house.*    Not  to  the  workhouse,  observe,       | 
but  to  thy  house." 

This  a  good  instance  of  the  manner  i 
in  whksh  Mr.  Ruskin  applies  Scripture. 
We  have  in  this  city  a  House  of  i 
Refuge,  appropriated  expressly  for  the 
destitute,  where  every  applicant  may  I 
obtain  food  and  shelter  for  the  ni^t  I 
Whether,  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  thne 
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was  any  correspondmir  place  of  ae- 
commodation  in  Jerusalem,  we  du  not 
know,  and  need  not  inquire ;  but  it 
appears  to  as  that  the  text  in  qncs- 
tion  applies  only  to  tho  poor  that  are 
cast  rmt — in  other  words,  to  those 
who  but  for  private  charity  must  pass 
the  night  in  the  streets.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  with  any  section 
of  our' poor.  Shelter,  as  we  have 
said,  is  afforded  to  all,  under  an  ad- 
mirable system  of  regulations;  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  call  upon  any 
of  us  to  convert  our  dwelling-houses 
into  habitual  places  of  refuge.  Mr. 
Ruskin,  however,  will  not  take  that 
interpretation.     He  insists  upon  the 

gositive  doty,  irrespective  of  the  work- 
ouse  or  any  other  place  of  refuge, 
of  bringing  the  poor  "  to  thy  house." 
But  there  he  stops!  To  and  inlo 
are  very  diflferent  things.  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  no  objection  that  vagrants  shall 
occupy  his  Gothic  porch,  but  he  says 
not  a  single  word  about  giving  them 
a  bellyful  of  broth,  and  a  seat  at  the 
kitchen  fire.  Now,  what  kind  of  cha- 
rity is  this?  Let  us  suppose  that 
you,  having  provided  yourself  with 
one  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Gothic  porches, 
encounter  on  your  way  home,  of  a 
bitterly  cold  night  in  January,  two  or 
three  shivering  wretches.  What  is 
your  duty  then  as  a  Christian  ?  Not, 
says  the  sympathetic  Ruskin,  to  direct 
them  to  the  public  institution  or  House 
of  Refuge,  where  they  will  obtain 
food,  fire',  and  shelter,  but  to  invite 
them  to  accompany  you  to  your  house. 
You  do  so.  You  desire  them  benevo- 
lently to  make  themselves  comfortable 
on  the  stone  benches  of  the  porch, 
and  then,  by  the  aid  of  your  Chubb, 
you  step  into  your  warm  house,  lock 
and  bolt  the  door,  and  after  a  comfor- 
table glass  of  something  hot,  go  reli- 
giously to  bed,  leaving  the  objects  of 
your  tender-heartedness  exposed  to 
the  winds  of  heaven,  with  the  thermo- 
meter standing  at  three  degrees  above 
zero ! 

It  so  happens  that^  in  Edinburgh, 
there  is  no  lack  of  refuge  of  this  kind, 
without  the  aid  of  Gothic  porches. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  internal 
economy  of  a  common  stair,  must 
have  a  very  pungent  notion  of  the 
results  of  unrestricted  shelter.  It  was 
our  fortune  to  reside  for  several  years 
o|](K>aite  to  a  common  stair ;  and  we 


acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  its 
statistics  to  convince  us  that  a  more 
abominable  nuisance  could  not  be  con- 
ceived.    The    first  fact  that   riveted 
our  attention  was  the  unwonted  de- 
^ce_of  emigration  from  that  tenement. 
Nobody  seemed  to  occupy  the  flats  for 
a  longer  period  than  a  twelvemonth ; 
and  ever  as  tho  term-day  came  round, 
there  was  a  e^atherin^  of  carts  round 
the  devoted  door,  and  a  barricade  of 
crazy  furniture  on  the  pavement.   This 
fact  seemed  to  require  some  explana- 
tion.    The  locality  was  a  good  one, 
and  the  upper  storeys  commanded  a 
remarkably    expanded    view.       The 
rents  demanded  were  the  reverse  of 
exorbitant,  and    there  could   be   no 
complaints  about  the  drainage.     Still 
nobody  would  remain  in  that  tene- 
ment We  then  set  ourselves  seriously 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  exces- 
sive unpopularity,  and  the   observa- 
tion of  a  couple  of  days  was  sufficient 
to  unravel  the  mystery.    There  was 
a  separate  bell  for  each  tenement,  and 
the  opening  of  the  common  door  was 
effected  by  the  pulling  of  a  chain  from 
above.    But  somehow  or  other  the 
door  was  never  fast    Either  the  lock 
had  been  tampered  with  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  pebble,  or  a  small  wedge 
of  wood  was  inserted  to  prevent  its 
shutting.    The  stair  was  open  as  cha- 
rity, and  was  quite  as  much  abused 
During  the  day-time  people  who  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  business  with 
the  inhabitants,  or  the  sli^fhtest  inten- 
tion of  calling  upon  anv  of  them,  walk- 
ed in  and  out  without  the  slightest  cere- 
mony.   In  the  course  of  the  forenoon 
two  very  dirty  and  suspicious-looking 
girls,  with  bundles  of  sticks,  took  pos- 
session of  the  stab-,    and    remauied 
therein  much  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary for  any  purposes  of  barter.  Then 
came    a  hideous  woman,  with   theft 
written  on  her  forehead.      She  had 
with  her  a  gang  of  children  which 
miifht  possibly  be  her  own,  but  which 
probably  were  borrowed;  and  these 
she  despatched  to  prowl  /down    the 
opposite  areas,  making  the  common 
stair  her  own  ambushment,   and  the 
genend  place  of  rendezvous.    Thither, 
by  her  ragged  infantry,  were  the  scraps 
and  pieces  of  broken  meat  conveyed ; 
and  as  the  lady  was  somewhat  curious 
about  the  quality  of  her  victuals,  a 
great  deal  of  refuse  was  left  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  street  dogB,  who  seemed 
to  know  that  stair,  aiKl  habitually  to 
frequent  it  As  the  shades  of  eveDing* 
fell,  matters  grew  worse.  There 
were  a  considerable  number  of  Girzies 
in  that  tenement,  and  each  of  them 
seemed  to  have  a  sweetheart  Hulk- 
ing  fellows  in  fustian  jackets,  who 
generally  smoked  short  pipes  stuffed 
with  the  filthiest  mundungus,  walked 
deliberatttly  into  the  stair,  selecting 
that  as  the  most  convenient  place  for 
courtship.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
night,  debauchery  appeared  without 
disguise ;  but  we  think  we  have  said 
quite  enough  to  demonstrate  the  uses 
which  are  made  of  places  of  eleemosy- 
nary shelter,  and  to  explain  in  some 
degree  the  reason  why  common  stairs 
are  unpopular. 

We  say  therefore  that  porches,  if  so 
eonstmcted  as  to  harbour  and  shelter 
vagrants,  would  be  a  most  intolerable 
nuisance  in  such  a  city  as  Edinburgh 
.^would  serve  no  charitable  purpose 
at  all — ^but  would  invite  obscenity  and 
pollution.  We  say  further,  that  to 
add  solid  Gothic  stone  uorches  to  our 
present  houses,  would  oe  an  architec- 
tural solecism,  and  an  eyesore ;  at  the 
same  time  we  are  fully  alive,  on  the 
•core  of  comfort,  to  the  advantage 
of  some  kind  of  shelter  from  the 
weather  between  the  street  and  the 
door. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  might  be  eon- 
stmcted of  the  lightest  and  most  trans- 
parent material.  The  object  being  to 
screen  those  who  are  entering  or  leav- 
ing the  house  as  much  as  possible  from 
tiie  weather,  and  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance to  the  carriage,  it  should  extend 
further  than  a  solid  porch  could  do 
without  deformity.  It  ought  to  be  so 
fad^oned  that  the  passers-by  can  see 
at  once  if  there  is  any  one  standing 
within  it,  so  that  some  security  at 
least  may  bo  given  against  the  com- 
mission of  such  nuisances  as  are  in- 
evitable in  common  stairs,  where  the 
shelter  and  concealment  are  complete. 
It  ought  therefore,  according  to  our 
ideas,  to  be  made  of  iron  and  glass,  so 
as  to  combine  strength  and  transpa- 
rency. The  possibility  of  such  a  view 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Ruskin ; 
but  as  its  adoption  would  be  very  un- 
favourable to  his  notions,  he  tries 
to  discountenance  it  by  anticipation, 
"^is  is  one  of  the  very  richest  bits  of 


his  book,  and  is  exDeedingfjr  dianetev- 
istic  of  the  author.     He  says  : — 

"  Whatever  has  been  adTanced  in  the 
course  of  this  evening,  has  rested  on  the 
assumption  that  all  architectare  vas  te 
be  of  brick  or  stone;  and  may  meet 
with  Bome  hesitation  in  ita  aooc^vtanc^ 
on  account  of  the  probable  use  of  iron, 
glass,  and  such  other  materimla  in  our 
future  edifices.  I  cannot  now  enter  into 
any  statement  of  the  possible  uses  of 
iron  or  slass^  but  I  win  give  you  one 
reason  which  I  think  will  .weig:li  strong- 
ly with  most  here,  why  it  is  not  likdy 
that  they  will  ever  become  important 
elements  in  architectural  effect.  I  "know 
that  I  am  speaking  to  a  company  of 
philosophers ;  but  you  are  not  pbiJoso- 
phers  01  the  kind  who  suppose  that  the 
Bible  is  a  superannuated  book ;  neither 
are  yon  of  those  who  think  the  Bible  is 
dishonoured  by  being  referred  to  for 
judgment  in  snuill  mattenk" 

And  he  then  goes  on  to  state  his  be- 
lief that  iron  architecture  will  never  be 
extensively  employed  instead  of  stone- 
work, because  it  is  but  slightly  referred 
to,  OS  a  building  material,  in  Sertptore ! 
This  is — to  use  a  vulgar  bot  ex- 
pressive phrase — coming  it  a  great 
deal  too  strong.  The  bulk  of  his  audi- 
ence were  not  philosophers ;  bat  they 
were  people  of  shrewd  intellect,  and 
were  exceedingly  disgusted  with  the 
obvious  profanity  of  the  remark.  Did 
Mr.  Ruskin  opine  that  the  lapse  of  two 
years  had  obliterated  the  memory  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Hark,  or 
that  his  hearers  were  not  aware  chat 
another  was  being  erected  at  Syden- 
ham  ?  Did  he  presume  them,  to  be 
such  nincompoops  or  bigots  as  to  hold 
that  no  discovery  or  application  of 
scienee  is  lawful,  unless  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  ■  WiAq  ?  It  would 
aeem  so;  for  setting  realities  at  de- 
fiance, he  betook  himself  to  an  argu- 
ment which  would  hardly  have  satis- 
fied the  mind  even  of  Mause  Head- 
rigg.  We  repeat  that  his  Scriptural 
quotations  arc  a  great  deal  more  fre- 
quent than  is  at  all  necessary;  and 
that  he  has  a  habit  of  pressing  them 
into  his  service  by  way  d  snpplemenU 
ing  his  argument,  which  is  the  roverse 
of  edifying.  Mr.  Ruskin  knows,  quite 
as  well  as  we  do,  that  hereafter  iron 
and  glass  must  enter  largely  into  every 
architectural  composition---ho  knows 
that  the  use  of  these  materials  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase — and  he  can- 
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not,  for  the  life  of  him,  state  any 
reason  why  they  should  be  rejected. 
Nobody  will  think  the  bettor  of  him, 
or  respect  his  talents  the  more,  be- 
cause he  has  had  recourse  to  the  very 
lowest  form  of  sanctimonious  preten- 
sion; his  wiser  course  would  have 
been  to  have  taken  no  notice  what- 
ever of  the  existence  of  any  material 
except  stone,  as  applicable  to  build- 
ing purposes. 

One  word  more  regarding  porches 
before  we  close  this  branch  of  our 
subject     We  luivo    said    that   it   is 
desirable  for  the  sake  of  comfort  to 
have  some  kind  of  covering  between 
our  doors  and    the  pavement    We 
have  indicate  our  opinion  as  to  the 
material  which  should  be  employed; 
but  there  is  sUli  anotlier  point  to  be 
considered,  and  that  is — Would  the 
erection  of  such  coverings  be  com- 
patible with    the    symmetry  'of  our 
streets  ?    That  is  a  point  which  it  is 
desirable  that  our  architects  should 
very  seriously  consider.  Owing  to  the 
introduction  of  shops,  banks,  and  other 
buildings,    we    have    several    brcken 
streets  in  Edinburgh  in  \\hich  archi- 
tectural   harmony  is    not  preserved. 
Sach,  for  example,  are  George  Street 
and  Prince  Street ;  and  these  may  be 
experimented  upon  ad  libilum.     But 
very  different  is  the  case   with  the 
streets  of   private  residence — Moray 
Place,  Ainshe  Place,  Charlotte  Square, 
Rutland  Street,  Randoli^  Crescent, 
Albyn    Place,    Herlot    Ilow,    Aber- 
cromby    Place,    Great    Kuig    Street, 
Druminond  Place,  and  many  others; 
and  we  should  be  extremely  averse  to 
see  any  experiments  which  might  in- 
jure   the  general    symmetry  of    the 
streets,  crescents,  or  squares,  tried  in 
these  without  due  and  careful  consi- 
deration.     It  is  a  matter  which  ought 
to  by  taken  in  hand,  not  by  individual 
proprietors,  but  by  the  whole  body 
of  proprietors  conjunctly;  for  these 
streets  having  been  built  after  a  com- 
mon design,  any  deviation    from    it 
must  necessarily  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  whole.    liCt  Mr.  Ruskin^s  advice 
be  followed,  and  the  general  architec- 
tural effect  of  the  New  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh will  be  utterly  spoiled.  If  every 
roan,  standing  upon  his  strict  legal 
rights,  were  to  break  out  bow  windows 
or  to  rear  Gothic  porches,  the  result 
would  be  absolute  discord  in  place  of 


harmony, — each  street  or  square  hav- 
ing been  fashioned  according  to  a  plan 
which  gave  unity  and  grace  to  the 
whole.  We  do  not  require  to  defend 
our  architects  against  the  attacks  of 
Mr.  Ruskin,  but  we  do  think  it  is  time 
for  them  to  bestir  themselves,  and  in 
the  matter  of  porches  or  coverings,  the 
need  of  which  is  greatly  felt,  to  assist 
the  nvblk:  by  their  \iews,  so  that 
individual  proprietors  may  not  be 
tempted  to  injure  the  symmetry  of 
the  streets. 

We  have  now  done— imd  we  are 
very  glad  of  it — with  Mr.  Ruskin  in 
his  character  of  a  Palladio,  in  which 
ho  cuts  but  a  sorry  figure.  Let  us 
next  regard  him  as  a  painter-critic 
Upon  this  subject  he  delivered  two 
lectures,  the  one  entitled  "  Turner  and 
his  Works,"  the  other  "  Pre-Raphael- 
itism."  The  first  of  these  is,  in  reality, 
less  a  lecture  upon  the  performances 
or  genius  of  Turner,  than  a  rhapsody 
upon  the  schools  of  painting ;  and  to 
every  man  who  has  studied  art  pa- 
tiently, and  who  has  given  due  weight 
to  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
masters,  without  sacrificing  his  own 
impressions,  it  must  appear  from  be* 
ginning  to  end  a  farrago  of  presump- 
tuous nonsense.  The  introduction  of 
tlie  lecture  we  pitch  overboard  as 
trash,  most  liberally  conuningled  with 
cant.  There  is  nothing  to  detain  us  at 
the  131h  century,  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
simply  states  to  be  **the  foundation 
of  all  art^ — not  merely  the  foundation, 
but  the  root  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  suc- 
ceeding art  is  not  merely  built  upon 
it,  but  was  all  comprehended  in  it,  and 
is  developed  out  of  it**  Then  he  tells 
us  that  "the  14th  century  is  pro-emi- 
nenfly  the  age  of  Thovght,  the  Idth 
the  age  of  Drawing,  and  the  16th  the 
age  of  Painling.  The  14th  century, 
he  asks  his  hearers  to  remember,  **  as 
the  age  of  Dante  and  Cicero — ^the  age 
of  ThmighL'' 

What  Dante  has  to  do  with  the 
pictorial  art  we  do  not  rightly  under- 
stand; at  ail  events  the  renowned 
Florentine  poet  belongs  as  much  to 
the  period  of  Cimabue  as  to  that  of 
Giotto.  But  we  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  wrangle  about  primitive  art 
or  to  imitate  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  parade 
of  extraordinary  knowledge.  So  then, 
let  us  come  at  once  to  the  period  of 
Claude  and  Salvator  Rosa.     These 
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are  great  names;  and  the  general 
verdict  of  Europe,  over  a  period  of 
about  two  hnndred  years,  has  been 
pronounced  in  their  favour  as  the  very 
greatest  of  landscape-painters.  Mr. 
Ruskin,  however,  challenges  the  pro- 
priety of  that  verdict — ^avers  that  they 
were  as  artificial  as  the  so-called 
pastoral  poets,  who  were  merely 
cockneys,  and  that  neither  of  th(^m 
conveyed,  in  their  works,  a  pro|)er 
representation  of  nature.  He  says 
that  '^  Claude  embodies  the  foolish 
pastoralism.  Salvator  the  ignorant 
terror,"  of  their  time. 

There  is  no  contending  against 
criticism  of  this  kind,  which,  wo  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  becoming  every  day 
more  prevalent  It  has  been,  if  not 
engendered,  at  least  greatly  fostered 
by  the  system  of  popular  lecturing, 
^y  man  possessing  ordinary  talent 
ana  an  extra  share  of  audacity,  may, 
if  he  chooses  to  be  paradoxical, 
command  both  engagements  and  an 
audience.  Nay,  the  more  paradoxical, 
he  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  excite- 
ment which  he  causes.  People  don't 
want  to  hear  their  old  impressions 
confirmed.  They  would  give  no  at- 
tention at  all  to  a  lecturer  who  should 
prove  to  them  the  authenticity  of  the 
Bible,  or  insist  upon  moral  precepts ; 
but  if  he  is  understood  to  be  the  pro- 
pounder  of  a  new  theory — to  be  able 
to  say  anything  absolutely  stnnnmg — 
then  they  ru^  to  hear  him,  as  the 
administrator  of  an  untried  intellec- 
tual dram.  We  do  not,  by  these 
remarks,  intend  to  reflect  upon  the 
public  taste,  for  the  impulse  is  a 
pBrfectly  natural  one.  In  the  days  of 
St  Paul,  the  Athenians  « spent  their 
time  ii^  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell 
or  to  hear  some  new  thing ;"  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  our 
modern  age  the  spirit  of  curiosity  has 
abated.  But  this  renders  it.  all  the 
more  necessary  that  a  sharp  eve 
should  be  kept  on  the  lecturers,  U)r 
thev  have  a  good  deal  in  their  power, 
and  may  be  tempted  to  abuse  their 
opportunity. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Ruskin 
stands  alone  in  his  denunciation  of 
Claude  and  Salvator.  He  does  not 
merely  depreciate  their  merits,  ho 
treats  them  with  the  most  intense 
contempt,  asserting  that  neither  of 
'"^m  were  ^*  deserving  to  gire  a  name 


to  anything,"  and  characterising  thw 
works  as  **  nonentities  and  abortiona.** 
This  is  carrying  presumption  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unparalleled.  In  hb 
earliest  book,  published  now  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  he  said  something 
of  the  same  kmd,  condemning,  along' 
with  Claude  and  Salvator,  Gaspar 
Poussin,  Cuyp,  Berghem,  Both,  Rnys- 
dael,  Hobbima,  Teniers,  Paul  Potier, 
and  Canaletti,  '•  along  with  the  varions 
Van  Somethings  and  Back  Somethings, 
more  especially  and  malignantly  those 
who  have  libelled  the  sea."  Ho  wrote 
at  that  time  under  the  name  of  "a 
Graduate  of  Oxford ;"  and  we,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  work 
of  some  intrepid  youth,  who  wished 
to  force  his  way  into  notice  by  dint  of 
an  affectation  of  eccentricity,  con- 
tended ourselves  with  rebuking  him  in 
a  good-humoured  way  for  his  cox- 
combry. Experience  makes  some 
men  wiser:  others  it  confirms  in 
their  folly.  Of  the  latter  class  is  Mr. 
Ruskin,  who,  so  far  from  being  con- 
vinced of  the  injustice  of  his  earlier 
judgment,  now  deliberately  repeats  it. 
Very  few,  we  think,  will  doubt  that 
in  this  instance  he  is  glaringly  unjust. 
Let  us  take  Claude,  whom  he  calls 
the  cmbodicr  of  **  foolish  pastoralism.'* 
That  renowned  artist  was  in  fact  a 
most  assiduous  student  of  nature  in 
all  its  forms  and  phases^  Sandrart 
himself  a  painter  of  no  mean  rank 
relates  **that  Claude,  with  all  the 
precision  of  a  philosopher,  used  to 
explain  to  him,  as  they  walked  through 
the  fields,  the  causes  of  the  different 
appearances  of  the  same  prospect  al 
dineront  hours  of  the  day,  from  the 
reflections  or  refractions  of  light,  from 
dews  or  vapours,  in  the  evening  or 
morning."  It  was  this  intimate  know- 
ledge of  nature  which  enabled  Claude 
in  his  composition  to  produce  such 
delicious  effects,  though  bis  range  was 
comparatively  limited.  The  five  pic- 
tures transferred  from  the  Angerstein 
collection  to  the  National  Gallery  are 
almost  priceless  gems  of  art,  and  ar» 
in  themselves  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  outrageous  absurdities  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin. 

Now,  why  should  the  lecturer  have 
gone  out  of  his  whj  to  abuse  Claude 
and  Salvator?  Sunply,  we  appre- 
hend, because  they  are  generally  held 
to  bo   the   two    greatest  landlscape* 
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painters,  and  because  he  wished  to 
humble  them  before  his  especial  idol, 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Turner,  This  is 
neither  fair  nor  judicious.  If  it  be 
true,  as  he  asserts,  that  Turner's 
genius  infinitely  transcended  that  of 
the  others,  the  triumph  would  have 
been  much  enhanced  by  assigning 
them  a  loftier  place.  It  is  no  mighty 
feat  to  surpass  "nonentities  ana 
abortions."  But  the  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  neither  judgment  nor 
moderation.  The  celebrated  lines  of 
Dryden  upon  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, may  be  most  aptly  applied 
to  him : 

••  Railing  and  praiaing  were  his  usual  themes, 
Aod  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes  : 
So  orer-violent,  or  oTer-ciTil, 
That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil." 

We  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to 
find  him  aa  extravagant  in  his  lauda- 
tion of  Turner,  as  in  his  censure  of 
Claude  and  Salvator.  Nay,  he  is 
even  more  extravagant,  as  the  fol- 
lowing passage  will  show : — 

"  You  have  some  ground  to  night  to 
accuse  me  of  dogmatism.  I  can  bring 
no  proof  before  you  of  what  I  so  boldly 
assert.  But  I  would  not  have  accepted 
your  invitation  to  address  you,  unless  I 
had  felt  that  I  had  a  ri^ht  to  be,  in  this 
matter,  dogmatic  I  did  not  come  here 
to  tell  you  of  my  beliefs  and  conjectures ; 
I  come  to  tell  you  the  truth,  which  I 
have  given  fifteen  years  of  my  life  vo  as- 
certain, that  this  man,  this  Turner,  of 
whom  you  have  known  so  little  while  he 
was  living  among  you,  will  one  day  take 
his  place  beside  ShcUceipeare  and  Verulain, 
in  the  annal*  of  the  light  of  England  (//.'). 

"  Yes :  beside  Shakespeare  and  Veru- 
1am,  a  third  star  in  that  central  constella- 
tion, round  which,  in  the  astronomy  of 
intellect,  all  other  stars  make  their  cir- 
cuit. By  Shakespeare,  humonity  was 
unsealed  to  j'ou ;  by  Verulam  the  prin- 
ciples of  naturre ;  and  by  Turner,  her  as- 
pect. All  these  were  sent  to  unlock  one 
of  the  gates  of  light,  and  to  unlock  it  for 
the  first  time.  But  of  all  these  three, 
though  not  the  greatest.  Turner  was  the 
most  unprecedented  in  his  work.  Bacon 
did  what  Aristotle  had  attempted; 
Shakespeare  did  pei'fectly  what  .^schy- 
lus  did  partially;  but  none  before 
Turner  had  lifted  the  veil  from  the  face 
of  nature ;  the  majesty  of  the  hills  and 
forests  had  received  no  interpretation, 
and  the  clouds  passed  unrecorded  from 
tbe  face  of  the  heaven  which  they 
adorned;  and  of  the  earth  to  which  they 
JDunistered." 


It  would  be  a  pity  to  mar  the  effect 
of  so  exquisite  a  piece  of  criticism 
by  adding  a  word  of  commentary. 

With  regard  to  Turner,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  him  the  possesion  of 
very  considerable  genius.  He  had 
indeed  more  genius  than  he  could  well 
regulate  ;  hence  the  eccentricities  and 
extravagances  of  colouring  which  dis- 
figured his  later  pictures.  It  cannot 
be  said  of  him  that  his  life  was  embit- 
tered by  neglect — that  he  had  no  op- 
portunity afforded  him  of  displaying 
his  powers — or  that  he  was  left  to 
struggle  with  penury.  He  command- 
ed and  received  largo  prices  for  the 
productions  of  his  pencil ;  his  works 
were  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public ;  and  he  died  at  an  advanced 
old  age.  And  yet^he  was  not  appre- 
ciated— at  least  not  to  the  extent 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  demands  as  his 
due.  Certainly  a  very  great  revolu- 
tion indeed  must  take  place  in  the 
public  tasite,  before  we  consent  to  re- 
cognise the  genius  and  intellectual  en- 
dowments of  Turner  as  equal  to  those 
of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  However, 
we  must  give  Mr.  Ruskin  credit  for 
some  kind  of  consistency.  He  cares  not 
a  straw  whither  he  makes  converts  or 
not — he  says  he  has  a  right  to  be  dog- 
matic, and  is  not  stating  his  beliefs  or 
conjectures,  but  a  truth  which  he  has 
given  fifteen  years  of  his  life  to  ascer- 
tain. And  what  is  this  truth?  Not 
that  Turner  was  the  greatest  painter 
of  his  own  or  any  other  times,  but 
that  he  will  one  day  take  his  place  be- 
side Shakespeare  and  Verulam.  This 
is  to  be  a  prophet  indeed  I  Ten  years 
ago  he  was  even  more  enthusiastic. 
Then  Turner  was  something  greater 
still.  We  cannot  forbear  transcrib- 
ing that  passage  from  the  Oxford 
Graduate's  Treatise  upon  Modem 
Painters.  "  Turner — ^glorious  in  con- 
ception— unfathomable  in  knowledge 
— solitary  in  power — ^with  the  ele- 
ments waiting  upon  his  will,  and  the 
night  and  the  morning  obedient  to  his 
call,  sent  as  a  prophet  of  God  to  re- 
veal to  men  the  mysteries  of  his  uni- 
verse, standing,  like  the  great  angel  of 
the  Apocalypse,  clothed  with  a  "Cloud, 
and  with  a  rainbow  upon  his  head, 
and  with  the  sun  and  stars  given  into 
his  hand."  We  regret  sincerely  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  shows  no  symptoms  of  re- 
pentance for  having  iasned  such  repre- 
heDsible  raving. 
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The  last  of  his  lectures  is  upon  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,  of  which  school  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  an  ardent  supporter.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  lecture  is  arrogant, 
stupid,  and  confused.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  show  ^  that  all  ancient  art  was  re- 
ligicuSj  and  all  modern  art  is  prcfane ; . 
and  he  asserts  that  Raphael  was  the 
man  who  introduced  the  profanity. 
We  do  not  intend,  by  any  means,  to 
follow  Mr.  Ruskin  through  his  argu- 
ment— we  are  indeed,  by  this  time, 
heartily  sick  of  his  affectations,  and 
almost  angry  with  ourselves  for  hav- 
ing noticed  his  book  at  all.  But 
having  gone  so  fiu*,  we  may  as  well 
finish  our  work;  and  the  following 
extract  will  show  into  what  incon- 
ceivable absurdiues  a  man  may  bo  led 
by  a  vehement  passion  for  paradox. 

'*But  there  is  something  still  more 
etrikiBg  in  the  evils  which  have  resulted 
from  the  modem  regardlessness  of  truth. 
Consider,  for  instance,  its  effect  on  what 
is  called  historical  painting.  What  do 
you  at  present  mean  by  historical  paint- 
mg?  Nowadays,  it  means  the  endeav- 
ouring, by  the  power  of  imagination,  to 
portray  some  historical  event  of  past 
days.  But  in  the  middle  ages,  it  meant 
representing  the  acts  of  their  own  days ; 
and  that  is  the  only  historical  painting 
worth  a  straw.  Of  all  the  wastes  of 
time  and  sense  which  modernism  has 
invented — and  they  are  many — ^none 
are  so  ridiculous  as  this  endeavour  to 
represent  past  history." 

There  is  a  ffood  denl  more  yet  to 
come ;  but  we  ao  not  like  to  lose  sight 
of  this  passjige.  Admit  this  view  of 
Mr,  Ruskin  to  be  correct,  and  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  works  of  the 
old  masters  are  not  worth  a  straw. 
We  presume  that  the  events  narrated 
in  Scripture  are  to  be  considered  as 
historical;  and  it  is  precisely  in  the 
illustration  of  these  that  the  old 
masters  wrought  most  zealously.  A 
few  pages  earlier,  Mr.  Ruskin  talks 
with  high  commendation  of  "  Angelico 
painting  the  Life  of  Christ;  Benozzo 
painting  the  life  of  Abraham;  Ghir- 
landajo  painting  the  life  of  the  Vir- 
gin; and  Giotto  painting  the  Life  of 
St  Francis;" — are  such  pictutes  not 
historical?  True,  they  belong  to 
sacred,  not  to  profane  history;  still, 
thoy  are  an  attempt,  "  by  the  power  of 
Imagination  to  portray  some  historical 
event  of  past  days  ;**  and  against  that 
Mr  Ruskin  is  now  directing  a  sweeping 
censure.    But  let  us  hear  him  out  :— 


"What  do  you  suppose  our  descen- 
dants will  care  for  our  imagination  of 
the  events  of  former  days  f  Suppose  the 
Greeks,  instead  of   representing  their 
own  warriors  as  they  fought  at  Marathon, 
had  left  us  nothing  but  their  imagina- 
tion of  Egyptian  battles ;  and  suppose 
the  Ita1ian^  in  like  manner,  instead  of 
portraits  of  Can  Grande  and  Dante,  or  of 
Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Raphael,  had  left  m 
nothing  but  imaginary  portraits  of  Peri- 
cles and    Miltiades?     What   fools  ve 
should  have  thought  them  I  How  bit- 
terly we  should  have   been  provoked 
by  their  folly  I     And  that  is  precisely 
what  our  descendants  will  feel  towards 
us,  so  far  as  our  grand  historical  and 
classical  schools  are  concerned.     What 
do  we  care,  they  will  say,  what  those 
19th  century  people  fancied  about  Greek 
or  Roman  history  I     If  they  had  left  us 
a  few  plain  and  rational  sculptures  sod 
pictures  of  their  own  battles,  and  their 
own  men,  in  their  everyday  dress,  we 
should  have  thanked  thenn.     Well,  bat 
you  will  say,  we  have  left  them  po^ 
traits  of  our  great  men,  and  paintings  of 
our  great  battles.     Yes,  you  have  in- 
deed, and  that  is  the  only  bistoriesl 
painting  that  you  either  have,  or  can 
have ;  but  you  don  t  eaU  that  historical 
painting.     You   don't  thank   the  men 
who  do  it ;  you  look  down  upon  them, 
and  dissuade  them  from  it,  and  tell  them 
they  don*t  belong  to  the  grand  schools. 
And  yet  they  are  the  only  true  histori- 
cal painters,  and  the  only  men  who  will 
proauce  any  effect  on  their  own  gene- 
ration, or  on  any  other.     Wilkie  was  an 
historical  painter:  Chantry  an  historical 
sculptor,  because  they  painted  or  carv- 
ed the  veritable  things  and  men  they 
saw,  not  men  and  things  as  they  believ- 
ed they  might  have  been  or  should  have 
been.     But  no  one  tells  such  men  they 
were  historical  painters, and  they  are  dis- 
contented with  what  they  do;  and  poor 
Wilkie  must  needs  travel  to  see  the  ffrand 
school,  and  imitate  the  erand  schooX  and 
ruin  himself;  you  have  had  multitudes  of 
other  painters  ruined,  from  the  begin- 
ning, by  that  grand  school.    There  wss 
Etty,  naturally  as  good  a  painter  as  ever 
lived,  but  no  one  told  him  what  to  paint» 
and  he  studied  the  antique,and  the  giW 
schools,  and  painted  dances  of  nymphsin 
red  and  yellow  shawls,  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  Much  good  may  they  do  you  I  ^^ 
has  gone  to  the  grave,  a  lost  mind.  There 
was  Flaxman,  another  naturally  great 
man,  with  as  true  an  eye  for  nature  as 
Raphael ;  he  stumbles  over  the  blocks  of 
the  antique  statues,  wanders  in  the  dark 
valley  of  their  ruins  to  the  end  of  hii 
days.     He  has  left  you  a  few  outlines  of 
muscular  men   straddling  and  frown- 
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ing  behind  roQnd  shields.  Much  good 
mAv  they  do  you  I  Another  lost  mind. 
And  of  those  who  are  lost  namelessly, 
who  hsTe  not  strength  enongh  even  to 
make  themselves  known,  the  poor  pale 
students  who  lie  buried  for  ever  in  the 
abysses  of  the  great  schools,  no  account 
can  be  rendered;  they  are  numberless. 
"  And  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that^  of 
all  these  men  whom  you  now  have  come 
to  call  the  great  masters^  there  was  not 
on«who  confessedly  did  not  paint  his  own 
present  world,  plamly  and  truly.  Homer 
sang  of  what  he  saw ;  Phidias  carved 
what  he  saw ;  Raphael  painted  the  men 
of  his  own  time  in  their  own  caps  and 
mantles ;  and  every  man  who  has  risen 
to  eminence  in  modem  times  has  done 
so  altogether  by  his  working  in  their 
way,  and  doing  the  things  he  saw." 

We  are  rather  glad  that  Mr.  Ruskin, 
by  his  special  mention  of  Homer,  has 
intimated  that  he  extends  his  princi- 
ple to  literature.  That  principle  is 
that  all  artists  should  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  the  present  time,  and 
illustrate  that  only  which  is  passing 
around  them,  and  that  they  have  no 
concern  with  the  Past  Let  us  exa- 
mine a  little  into  this  matter:  and 
first,  as  to  Mr.  Ruskin*s  facts. 

"Homer  sang  of  what  he  saw." 
Homer  was  blind,  but  he  sang 
of  the  heroes  who  fought  around 
Troy,  and  he  was  not  born  until 
two  hundred  years  after  Troy  was 
levelled  with  the  dust.  So  much 
for  Mr.  Ruskin*8  first  illustration. 
*•  Phidias  carved  what  he  saw."  That 
Is  curious  indeed,  for,  if  so,  he  must 
have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  ancient  dieties.  His  two  finest 
statues  were  those  of  Miuorva  st 
Athens,  and  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at 
Elis.  "Raphael  painted  the  men  of 
his  own  time."  Yes;  but  docs  he 
owe  his  fame  to  those  paintings,  or  to 
such  as  the  Transfiguration?  If  no 
man  can  be  great  except  by  portray- 
ing the  scenes  and  men  around  him, 
Michael  Angelo  must  dwarf  from  his 
fancied  proportions  as  a  giant  In 
literature  wo  must  give  up  altogether 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Scott.  They 
have  acted  and  thought  on  an  erro- 
neous principle,  and  come  under  the  btm 
of  Mr.  Ruskin ! 

What  especially  amazes  us  is  the 
clamour  which  he  raises  against  grand 
and  classical    schools.    Hitherto  the 


complaint,  among  painters  at  least,  has 
been  entirely  the  other  way ;  and  we 
have  been  constantly  told  that,  in  this 
country,  high  art  receives  no  encourage- 
ment at  all.  Poor  Haydon,  who  never 
could  find  a  canvass  large  enough  for 
his  historical  designs,  used  to  com- 
plain most  bitterly  of  the  apathy  of  the 
public,  and  their  indifference  to  high 
art;  and  many  a  young  gentleman, 
with  blouse  and  beard,  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  echoing  his  execrations. 
Who  buys  classical  pictures — who  en- 
courages historical  painting  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term?  The  ar- 
tists declare  that  no  man  in  that  de- 
partment has  a  chance  of  winning  his 
bread,  and  yet  Mr.  Ruskin  writes  as 
if  wo  did  nought  else  but  buy  historical 
pictures ! 

He  has  a  slap  too  at  the  portrait- 
painters;  for,  when  his  blood  is  up, 
nobody  escapes.  He  stabs  right  and 
left,  like  a  Malay  under  the  influence  of 
opium. 

**  I  said  just  now  that  portrait-paint- 
era  were  historical  painters;  so  they 
are ;  but  not  good  ones,  because  not 
faithful  ones.  The  beginning  and  end 
of  modern  portraiture  is  adulation. 
The  painters  cannot  live  but  by  flat- 
tery; we  should  desert  them  if  they 
spoke  honestly;  and  therefore  we  can 
have  no  good  portraitures;  for  in  the 
striving  alter  that  which  is  not  in  their 
model,  they  lose  the  inner  and  deeper 
nobleness  which  i*  in  their  modeU' 

It  would  take  a  good  deal  to  con- 
vince us  that  there  is  much  nobility 
in  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  models  who 
liavo  recourse  to  the  portrait-painters. 
But  did  it  never  strike  Mr.  Ruskin 
that  the  ruling  passion  of  vanity— of 
which  he  ought  to  know  something — 
is  not  of  modem  growth ;  and  that 
the  same  objection,  if  we  could  see  the 
originals,  would  probably  apply  to 
every  portrait  which  was  ever  oainted? 
No  man  likes  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  a  very  ill-looking  fellow. 
Even  Cromwell,  though  ho  piqued 
himself  on  his  stem  adherence  to 
reality,  and  professed  his  detestation 
of  flatterers,  new  into  a  violent  passion 
when  the  painter  depicted  the  wart 
upon  his  nose;  and  we  rather  re- 
spect the  feeling.  Photography,  by 
whatever  process  it  may  be  improvca, 
will  never  supersede  the  manual  labour 
of  the  artist    It  is  the  privOege  of 
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art  to  idealise — Does  Mr.  Raskin 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  beauty  in 
the  ideall 

We  presume  so ;  for  Mr.  Ruskin 
identities  himself  entirely  with  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.  He  talks  of  battles, 
and  mighty  victories  to  be  achieved, 
which  is  simply  nonsense.  We  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  in  two  or  three 
years  we  shall  here  no  more  of  Pro- 
Kaphaelitism.  Millais,  the  Achil- 
les of  the  school,  is,  we  are  glad  to 
know, abandonmg  its  absiurdi ties;  and, 
being  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius, 
will  probably  become  a  great  name 
among  our  British  painters.  When 
that  day  arrives,  he  will  look  back 
with  a  feeling  of  astonishment  at  his 
Ferdinands  and  Ophelias.  Mr.  Hunt 
we  take  to  be  incorrigible,  and  we 
consi^  him  to  the  company  of  Mr. 
Ruskm. 

And  now  we  have  done.  To  expos- 
tulate with  this  gentleman  would  ob- 
viously be  useless.  He  has  a  calm 
settled  faith  in  his  own  mental  supe- 
riority to  every  one  else,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  disturb — ^he  is  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  remonstrance. 
We  can  only  be  sorry  for  him ;  but,  after 
all,  our  sorrow  is  not  of  a  very  poign- 
ant kind.  He  may  be  a  "  lost  mind ;" 
but  if  he  had  not  gone  astray,  we 
doubt  whether  he  ever  could  have 
produced  anything  remarkably  edify- 
ing.  He  is  so  frightfully  illogical,  that 
he  can  hardly  write  two  consecutive 
pages  without  contradicting  himself; 
and,  as  we  have  shown,  his  facts,  or 


what  he  calls  anch,  are  not  to  be  re- 
ceived withoat  extreme  caution  aod 
examination.     He  confounds  eloqaeoee 
with  bombast ;  and  when  be  means  to 
bo  particularly  sublime,  becomes  ab- 
solutely unintelligible.     He  affects  the 
utmost  reverence  for  Scripture,  and  yet 
quotes  it  in  a   way  which  cannot  be 
designated  by  a  milder  term  than  irre- 
verent    He  has,  moreover,  arrived  at 
that  stage  of  self-glorification  that  ha 
claims  the  right  to  be  dogmatic,  sod 
exercises,  without  proof,  the  functioiH 
of  Sir  Oracle.     Also,  he  states  himself 
to  be  a  prophet.     These  are  very  lofty 
pretensions,  and  it  Is  for  him  to  make 
them   good.    Meanwhile  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  ourselves  as  among 
the  number  of  the  scomers.    PerhapB 
the  only  sentence  in  this  book  with 
which  we  thoroughly  sympathise  is  tiie 
following:— **  Indeed     it    is    woeful, 
when  the  young  usurp  the  place,  or 
despise  the  wisdom,  of  the  aged ;  and 
among  the  many  dark  signs  of  tbeae 
times,  the  disobedience  and  insolence 
of  youth  are  among  the  darkest"    We 
go  further,  for  we   say,  that  indeed 
it  is  woeful,  when   shallow  imperti- 
nence attempts  to  obscure  the  ligbts 
of  other  ages,  and  when  the  great  men 
of  antiquity  who  have  been  honoured 
for  centuries,  and  still  are  honoured, 
are  assailed,  not  by  candid  criticism, 
but    by  downright    dogmatic   abuse. 
To  conclude  in  architectural  laDguag«» 
as  befits  our  subject,  we  consider  thia 
book  as  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
Mr.  Ruskin*s  :ibsurdities. 
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'  Conyey,  the  wise  it  call" 


The  last  number  of  the  Magazine 
vontaias  an  article  on  the  Bubject  of 
projected  changes  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  in  which  the  injustice  as  well 
as  the  impolicy  of  directing  special 
foundations  from  their  original  object 
was  very  forcibly  demonstrated.  We 
beg  again  to  draw,  for  a  purpose 
which  we  shall  presently  explain, 
attention  to  the  words  of  our  corre- 
spondent : — 

"  And,  as  the  claim  of  poverty  is  to 
be  extinguished  within  Oxford  itself, 
80  are  those  institutions  which  were 
to  supply  claimants  to  be  robbed  in 
their  turn.  Here  is  the  sentence  of 
disfranchisement  for  a  multitude  of 
provincial  grammar-schools  through- 
out England Will  you 

withdraw  from  these  places  the  fruits 
of  the  munificence  often  of  some  grate- 
ful townsman,  and  deprive  them  of 
the  only  hope  of  a  good  classical  edu- 
cation for  their  sonsi  For,  be  it 
remembered  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
two  or  three  boys  here  and  there,  who 
are  the  fortunate  holders  of  these 
helps  to  study,  who  are  benefited 
thereby — it  is  the  many  that  are  thus 
encouraged  to  exertion,  and  the  still 
greater  number  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  first-rate  mastere,  whom  these 
very  scholarships  have  attracted  to 
these  schools.'^ 

We  were  not  at  that  time  aware 
that  the  operation  of  the  Oxford  Bill, 
as  it  now  stands,  would  be  to  inflict  a 
great  wrong  upon  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  by  depriving  it  of  any  share 
in  the  distribution  of  revenues,  which 
were  expressly  intended  and  be- 
queathed by  a  native  of  Scx)tland,  in 
order  to  enable  a  certain  number  of 
students  from  that  University  to  pro- 
secute their  studies  at  Oxford.  This 
is  an  attempt  at  spoliation  so  entirely 
wanton,  and  so  indefensible  upon  an^ 
conceivable  ground,  that  wo  think  it 
our  bounden  duty  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  the  subject  Let  us 
premise  that  this  is  not  the  first 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  take 
away  from  Glasgow  a  privilege  whicJi 
has  exbted  for  more  than  a  century 


and  a  half;  nor  is  It  the  first  time  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  tried  to  divert  it 
from  its  proper  channels.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  very  shortly  these : — 

A  Mr.  Snell,  who  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  Colleee  about  the  mkldie  of 
the  seventeen^  century,  before  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government  was 
finally  settled  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, bequeathed  certain  estates  be- 
longing to  him  in  Warwickshire  for 
the  benefit  of  Scottish  education,  and 
of  Glasgow  College  especially.  Hb 
estate  was  left  to  trustees,  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time  by  the 
Vice-Cliancellor  of  Oxford  and  three 
other  Heads  of  Houses  there,  in  trust 
to  apply  the  income  to  the  mainte- 
nance at  some  college  in  Oxford  (to 
be  chosen  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
others),  of  **  Scholars  bora  and  edu- 
cated in  Scotland,  who  shall  each  of 
them  have  spent  three  years,  or  two 
at  the  least,  in  the  College  of  Glasgow 
in  that  kingdom;  or  one  year  there, 
and  two  at  the  least  in  some  other 
college  in  that  kingdom."  These  ex- 
hibitioners were  to  be  nominated  by 
Glasgow  College ;  but  the  Oxford  col- 
lege to  which  they  were  to  be  sent 
was  to  have  the  jpower  of  disallowing 
the  nominee,  if,  after  six  months'  pro- 
bation, he  were  found  not  duly  qua- 
lified. 

Nothing,  we  maintain,  can  be  plainer 
or  more  distinct  than  the  terms  of 
this  bequest.  It  was  made,  not  out 
of  consideration  to  Oxford,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  Scottish  students,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  means 
of  maintaining  themselves  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford;  and,  very  pro- 
periy,  Mr.  Sneli  gave  the  preference 
among  the  Scottish  Colleges  to  Glas- 
gow, which  had  been  his  own  Alma 
Malar, 

Mr.  SnoU  died  in  1679;  and  in 
1690,  two  years  after  the  Revolution, 
when  the  Church  of  Scotland  ceased 
to  be  Episcopal,  a  bill,  by  means  of 
which  the  University  of  Oxford  pro- 
posed to  deprive  Glasgow  College  of 
these  exhibitions,  was  thrown  out  i^r 
the  first  reading  in  the  English  Parlir 
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ment  Soon  after  \\m  the  foundation 
was  brought  into  Chancery ;  the  right 
of  iho  College  of  Glasgow  to  the  no- 
mination was  sustained;  aud  it  was 
arranged  that  the  exhibitioners  should 
be  sent  to  Balliol  College.  The  an- 
nua] value  of  the  property  is  upwards 
of  j&l,200. 

That  the  right  of  nomination  to 
these  exhibitions  has  always  been 
wisely  and  judiciously  exercised  by 
tlie  College  of  Glasgow,  and  that 
merit,  not  interest,  had  the  prefer- 
ence, may  be  inferred  from  the  un-" 
usual  ntuiiber  of  eminent  men  who 
have  in  this  way  received  the  benefit 
of  an  Oxford  education.  Among 
those  we  may  specify,  without  offence 
to  others,  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the 
WeMi  of  NaiioM,  Dr.  Baillie,  the 
late  eminent  physician.  Lord  Mon- 
erieif.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Mr.  J. 
G.  Lockhart,  Dr.  Tait,  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle, and  the  present  head  of  the 
Scottish  bar.  Dean  of  Faculty  Inglis. 
Probably,  but  for  these  exhibitions, 
none  of  these  distinguished  men  would 
ever  have  entered  Oxford;  and,  of 
course,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  them 
must  have  acted  upon  them  and  their 
competitors  as  a  mighty  stimulus 
while  pursuing  their  preparatory  stu- 
dies at  Glasgow,  it  may  indeed  be 
asked,  why,  having  excellent  Universi- 
ties of  our  own,  we  should  be  desirous 
to  send  any  of  our  students  to  Oxford  ? 
To  that  we  reply,  that  interchange 
and  intercommunion  between  uni- 
versities of  different  countries  is  most 
useful  for  national  intercourse;  and 
that  in  several  sciences,  especially 
jnriaprudenco  and  medicine,  Scotland 
has  m  former  times  derived  great  be- 
nefit from  access  to  foreign  schools. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  will  always  be  among  our  young 
men  a  certain  proportion  who  intend 
to  follow  out  the  learned  professions 
k  England  or  the  oolonies.  To  those 
of  them  who  are  being  educated  for  the 
Enffiish  church  or  rar,  the  Glasgow 
exhibitions  are  of  mestimable  advan- 
tage. In  strict  accordance  with  the 
intention  of  the  benevolent  founder, 
they  odnut  our  Scottish  students,  who 
have  already  been  grounded  in  the  ele- 
ments of  dassic  learning  at  Glasgow, 
to  a  field  from  which  they  otherwise 
would  have  been  debarred.  Can  there 
be  the  slighteet  doubt  of  the  faktention 


of  the  founder  ?  Is  it  not  obTioixs  that 
he  bequeathed  his  estate  entirely  for 
the  benefit  and  advancement  of  Scottish 
scholars  connected  with  the  University 
of  Glasgow  ?  And  if  so,  doca  it  not 
follow  that  a  diversion  of  that  property 
from  its  original  purpose  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  grievous  wrong  ? 

We  have  said  that,  since  1690,  when 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  deprive 
Glasffow  College  of  these  exhibitiooa, 
but  defeated  by  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  English  Parliament,  the  arrange- 
ment whereby  Glasgow  hod  the  dodbI- 
nation,  and  &dliol  College  the  charge 
of    the    exhibitioners    continned     in 
force.     It  was   not,   however,    nndis- 
turbcd.    Some  over-zealous  allies  of 
Scottish   Episcopacy,  who   had  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the   erection    ot 
Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  attempt* 
ed,  a  few   years  ago,  to    have  the 
foundation  closed  against  all*  except 
young  men  promising  to  take   orders 
m  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  on 
the  ground  that  Episcopacy  was  the 
established  form  of  religion  in  Scot- 
land at  tiie  date  of  the  will  of  tiie 
testator.     We  are  bound  to  say  that 
this  movement    received   no   counte- 
nance from    the    great  body  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopalians.    It  originated 
with  men  of  extreme  views  and  opi- 
nions, as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  the  gentleman  who  appeared 
most  prominentiv  in  the  conscv   has 
suice  then  joinea  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.    In  1848,  upon 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,   the 
case  was  decided  in  favour  of  Glas- 
gow College,  with  costs  against  their 
opponents.    Amone    the    gentlemen 
who  contributed  to  defray  the  expense 
of  these  proceedings,  was  the   lUgfat 
Honourable  William  Ewart  Gladstone, 
now    Chancellor    of    Her    Miycsty^s 
Exchequer. 

Thus,  bv  the  highest  legal  tribunal 
in  the  land,  was  the  riffht  of  Glasgow 
CoUeffovto  these  exhibitions  e^ab- 
lished.  Mark  what  follows.  In  the 
present  session  of  Parliament,  **  A  Bill 
to  make  further  Provision  for  the  good 
Government  and  Extension  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  of  the  Col- 
leges therem,"  is  introduced  under 
the  direct  auspices  and  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Ghulstone.  By  certain 
dauaes  in  this  BiU^  not  oniy  is  tks 
right  ifrwmxnalkfntotknsExlMlkm 
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to  be  taken  away  from  th^  College  of 
Glasgow^  hid  Uie  whoie  endowment, 
ejcpressly  intended  by  the  Founder  for 
the  education  (^  Scottish  students,  may 
be  diverted  from  its  original  yurpose ! 

The  manner  in  wnich  this  is  at- 
tempted to  be  done  is  peculiar,  and 
proves  that  the  work  of  spoliation  has 
been  carefully  considered  and  devised. 
Let  us  desire  attention  to  the  import 
-of  the  following  clauses  in  the  bill, 
ivhich  we  ^ivo  as  shortly  as  possible, 

Clause  28  provides  that  the  expres- 
sion "  University  or  Colleffo  Emolu- 
ment'^  shall  include  all  Fellowships, 
Kxhibitions,  &c.,  payable  out  of  the 
Revenues  of  the  University  or  of  any 
College,  or  to  he  held  and  enjoyed  by 
the  Memhers  of  any  College  or  Hall  as 
sucJu     Now  it  is  one  thing  to    deal 
witli  the  revenues  proper  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  or  any  of  its  Col- 
leges— and  it  is  another  thing  to  deal 
with  revenues  which  never  belonged 
to  the  University  of   Oxford    at  all. 
Yet  it  is  to  strike  at  the  latter  kind, 
that  the  words  which  we  have  quoted 
in  italica  have  been  inserted ;  and  if 
these  words  are  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  statute,  these  exhibitions,  intended 
solely  for  the  henefUcf  Scottish  students, 
will  tie  merged  in  ike  property  of  Oar- 
ford,  and  be  treated  as  oelongmg  to 
Balliol.    Now,  in  the  bequest  of  the 
founder,  Balliol  College  was  not  men- 
tioned at  all.     It  was  only  after  the 
property  was  brought  into  Chancery, 
that   Balliol  received    tho  preference 
over  the  other  Oxford  Colleges  of  re- 
ceiving the  exhibitioners  from   Glas- 
gow. ,  Consequently,  to  hand  over  the 
fund  to  Balliol,  pr  to  regard  it  as  be- 
lon^n^  to  that  College,  because  the 
exhibitioners   are  members  of    it,  is 
about  the  most  nefiirious  juggle  that 
ever  yet  was  attempted. 

If  this  clause,  with  the  obnoxious 
words  which  we  have  quoted,  should 
be  carried,  then  the  onell  bequest 
will  fall  under  tho  operation  of  the 
Bill,  and  particularly  of  the  following 
clauses  :— 

Clause  29  provides  that^  for  the 
future,  no  preference  in  respect  of 
illegibility  to  any  University  or  Col- 
lege Emolument  shall  be  accorded  to 
any  candidate  by  reason  of  bibth- 
PLACE,  education  at  any  school,  or  ni 
AHT  COLLEGE.  In  other  words,  the 
exhibitions  are  to  be  thrown  open 


without  regard  to  the  candidates 
being  Scotsmen,  or  their  having  at- 
tended tho  College  of  Glasgow. 

Clause  31  allows  the  University 
Commissioners  nominoted  in  this  bill, 
Ihepoioer,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  to 
carry  out  tho  intentions  of  the  found- 
er :  thereby  substituting  a  most  pre- 
carious chmice  of  permission  for  a  po- 
sitive legal  right 

Clause  42  has  the  effect  of  enabling 
Balliol  College,  (1.)  To  reduce  the  va^ 
lue  of  these  exhibitions ;  (2.)  To  con- 
vert them  into  Oxford  scholarships; 
and,  (3.)  To  abolish  all  connection 
between  them  and  Scotland  or  Glas- 
gow College.  Power  to  the  above  ef- 
fect is  given  by  paragraphs  12,  13,  and 
16  of  this  clause. 

Clause  43  is  even  worse  ;  and,  we 
doubt  not,  was  specially  intended  to 
meet  this  case.  As  wo  have  already 
stated,  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  friends 
were  baffled  in  their  attempt,  before 
the  legal  tribunals,  to  have  it  found 
that  the  Snell  bequest  was  exclusively 
to  be  appropriated  to  Scottit^h  Epis- 
copalians. We  say  exclusiveiy,  oe- 
cause  no  religious  test  ever  was  or 
could  be  exacted  by  the  College  of 
Glasgow  from  candidates  fur  exhibi- 
tions :  and  many  of  these  have  been 
held  by  Episcopalians  as  well  as  by 
Presbyterians.  But  by  this  clause 
power  is  given  to  Balliol  College,  if 
It  shall  think  **  that  the  interests  of 
religion  and  learning,  and  the  main 
design  cf  the  Donor,  may  be  better 
advanced  by  an  alteration  of  the 
trusts,  &c,  to  alter  or  modify  such 
trusts  or  directions,  and  to  frame  a 
neto  statute  for  the  application  of  such 
gift  or  endowment  in  such  manner 
as  may  better  advance  the  purposes 
aforesaid.'* 

And,  by  clause  46,  the  Conmiis- 
sioners  are  autliorised  to  do,  of  their 
own  authority,  what  clause  43  gives 
Balliol  College  power  to  do  with  their 
consent. 

Thus,  if  Balliol  College  does  not 
choose  to  repudiate  Glasgow  alto- 
gether, and  to  declare  the  Scottish 
exhibitions  open  to  every  candidate 
without  regard  to  country  or  previous 
place  of  study,  the  Commissioners 
may  assume  that  power.  Nay,  they 
may  take,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  right  of  nomination  from 
Glasgow   altogether,  and    eonfer  it 
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upon  TriDity  College,  Glenalmond, 
under  the  prctex:  that  the  promotion 
of  Episcopacy  was  the  main  design 
of  the  donor. 

We  know  that  any  scheme  of  this 
kind,  which  borders  closely  upon  a 
frand,  will  be  repudiated  vviili  dUgust 
by  the^rcat  majoiity  of  the  mcmbrrs 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland. 
They  have  never  assumed  a  hjstile 
attitude  to  the  Ebtabiished  Church, 
nor  is  this  a  point  on  which  thoy  are 
at  all  aggrieved.  No  tests  were  ever 
imposed  upon  students  in  the  Scottish 
Universities  ;  and,  as  we  have  said 
before,  the  exhibitions  were  open  to 
every  one.  Let  us  instance  one  emi- 
nent case — ^that  of  Dr.  Tait,  a  most 
distinguished  alumnus  of  Glasgow, 
formerly  head-master  of  Rugby  school, 
and  now  Dean  of  Carlisle.  As  to  the 
point  of  le^l  right,  that  has  been 
finally  settled  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  plea  that  Episcopalians  alone 
should  be  preferred  to  these  exhibi- 
tions,  because  Episcopacy  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  bequest,  the  estab- 
lished form  of  church  government  in 
Scotland,  were  repelled,  and,  as  we 
think,  most  properly.  The  exhibi- 
tions were  left  open  to  all  Scottish 
students  who  were  nominated  from 
Glasgow,  and  who  chose  to  conform 
to  the  Oxford  regulations  —  among 
which  was,  and  is,  the  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  that  wlas  an  Episcopal  test, 
obligatory  npon  every  exhibitioner. 
But  now  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to 
give  power— ^rs/,  to  Balliol  College, 
which  was  not  even  named  by  Snell 
in  his  bequest,  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  trust  according  to  the  view 
which  the  authorities  may  take  of 
'*  the  main  design  of  the  donor  f  and, 
secondly^  to  the  Commissioners,  if  the 
College  ;does  not  choose  to  depart 
from  the  existing  arrangement 

Now,  mark  this.  The  question  of 
legal  right  was  formally  tried,  so  late 
as  the  year  1848,  in  the  Court  of  last 
resort ;  and  the  decision  was  cmpha- 
ticalty  in  favour  of  the  power  of  no- 
mination being  lodged  exclusively 
with  the  College  of  Glasgow.  That 
decision  showed,  firsU  that  the  exhi- 
bitions were  limited  to  natives  of 
Scothmd,  scholars  at  one  or  other  of 
the  Universities,  bat  finally  at  Glas- 


gow ;  and,  seeoindLut  that  there   was 
no  restriction  to  the  nomination   on 
account  of  peculiar   religious   tenets. 
That  was  the  solemn  judgment  given 
against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  frtenda. 
What  do  they  do  now,  or  rather  what 
docs  Ae  do  ?      He  introduces  a   bill« 
most  insidiouidy  framed,  to  defeat  that 
judgment  —  in  other  words,  to    take 
from  Scotland,  and  one  of  our  Univer- 
sities, privileges  which  the  House    of 
Lords  has  declared  to  bo  unalieoabiy 
theirs.     And  this   is   not  done   even 
with  the  open  front  of  a  despoiler.  It  is 
a  trick  veiled  cautiously  under  cover  of 
the  confused  phraseology  of  some  hal^ 
dozen  of  clauses.    It  is  by  a  trick  that 
the  property  of  Mr.  Snell,  l^equeathed 
in  trust  for  Scottish  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, is  brought  under  the  control 
of  Balliol   College,  Oxford.     It  is  by 
a  trick  that  power  is  to  be  given,  first 
to    Balliol  College,   and,  failing   that 
body,  to  the  Commissioners,  to  divert 
the'  exhibitions    from    their    present 
purpose,  and  to   interpret  what   was 
**  the  main  design  of  the  donor.**     Thai 
has  already  been  interpreted  by    the 
House  of  Lords  ;  but  the  judgment  is 
of  no  avail — the  question  hi^  to    be 
reconsidered  by  another,  and  an  irre- 
sponsible tribunal. 

True,  the  oxhibitiona  may  be  spared, 
and  continued  on  their  present  foot- 
ing, but  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  - 
authorities  of  Balliol  College  and  the 
Commissioners.  That  is  not  what  we 
want.  We  want  absolute  security. 
We  demand  that  these  exhibitions, 
which  do  not  belong  to  Oxford,  but  to 
Glasgow,  shall  not  be  meddled  with 
in  a  bill  which  has  reference  to  Oxford 
alone.  We  demand  that  they  shall 
not  be,  in  defiance  of  fact  and  of  law, 
massed  up  with  the  other  property  of 
Balliol,  under  regulations  which  give 
distinct  power  for  their  alteration  and 
reduction,  and  for  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  the  donor.  Wo  are  very 
much  afraid  that,  if  this  bill  is  allowed 
to  pass  without  amendment,  the  whole 
cluiractor  and  destination  of  these  ex- 
hibitions will  be  changed.  Will  Balliol 
College  abstain  from  exercising  the 
power  of  altering  the  trust,  and  fram- 
ing a  new  statute  for  the  application 
of  the  endowment !  Will  she  be  con- 
tent to  receive,  as  formerly,  exhibi- 
tioners from  Glasgow  University, 
where  theology  is  taught  by  Presby- 
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terian  Professerst  Will  she  becoiir- 
«geoTi8  «no«i£^  to  refoae  die  demands 
of  the  little  sectarian  seminary  at  Glen- 
^mond,  ^idi  is  entirely  &»i8co|>al — 
^omandb  Whick  assn  redly  will  be  pressed 
«pon  her  most  vehemently  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  friends?  We  ffreaUy 
.  <ioi2bt  IL  Tormng  to  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Calendar  for  last  year  (1'863),  we 
find  the  folIo«^ng  account  gPfea  <»f  the 
Balfiol  Exhibitions:^ 

**  Th  is  C(  4le<;e  has  also  a  considerable 
number  «f  Exhibitions.  Amon^  these 
are  two  founded  in  1-&58  by  John  Belt, 
Bishop  of  Worcester ;  four  founded  in 
1667  by  John  Warner,  Bishc^  of  E«- 
<che«ter,  for  natives  «f  Scotland,  and 
9cifh  «  ptrtJcuUr  view  to  support  ike 
<iau$e  (f  Episoopacy  in  ^itM  «oiif?fr^. 
With  the  same  objects  other  Exhu 
inlinns  toere  subsftquentlg  mftM  in  1677 
ty  John  Sndi,  Esq.^  the  nominadon  to 
which  is  vested  in  the  Principal  and 
Professors  of  Glasgow  University,  land 
the  election  ia  tfio  Master  and  Fellows 
of  this  College." 

So,  then,  1^  idea  entertmned  'of 
these  exIiliStieiis  at  Oxford  is,  that 
they  wepe  fonndodwHlh  a  particular 
view  to  support  the  cause  of  Episoo- 
pacy  ia  Scotland.  If.  the  aulihorities 
of  Balliel  are  fuRy  in^ressed  with  that 
view,  they  will  no  doubt  be  very  gkd 
indeed  t«  talye  tike  surest  means  for 
bringing  iq)  none  but  Epiaenpa]  exhi- 
bitioners, and  that  could  be  done  at 
once,  hy  passing  a  statute  transferring 
the  ri^t  of  jtomination  from  Gkisgow 
University  to  Trinity  College,  Glen- 
^mond.  We  have  seen  (hat  in  1699, 
only  eleven  ^avs  after  the  foundation 
was  instituted,  the  Uaivernty  of  Ox- 
ford made  an  attempt,  by  bringing  a 
bill  before  Paxfiament,  to  deprive  Glas- 
gow of  these  exhibitions.  Now,  why 
was  that!  Simply  because  in  1G89 
Episcopacy  ceased  to  be  the  form  of 
the  established  ^hupoh  of  Scotland,  and 
because,  by  an  Act  of  the  same  yeac, 
4ill  Professors  in  Seotti^nh  universities 
were  compelled  to  subscribe  and  ac- 
knowledge the  Confession  of  Fmth  as 
ratified  by  the  Scottish  Parfiament. 
Oxford  had  no  doubt  taken  Hhe  alarm, 
and  was  unwilEig  to  admit  within  her 
walls  the  alumni  of  a  Presbyterian 
university.  That  there  is  atill  a^ood 
deal  of  intolerance  in  Oxford  on  puiiits 
of  polemical  controversy,  is  notorious; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  lett  lo  the  authorities 
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of  a  College  &ere  to  decide  whether 
m  future  uiese  exhibitions  are  to  re- 
main open  to  the  competition  of  all 
Scottish  stndents  who  shall  have  quali- 
fied therascilves  at  Glasgow,  irrespec- 
^ve  of  the  Church  to  which  they  may 
belong,  or  be  given  exclusively  t« 
young  men  <«4h>  ape«tndylngfor  orders 
u  tiK  Episcopal  Chupuh,  the  result 
may  be  easily  anticipated. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  this 
is  a  vain  alana,  or  that  these  provi- 
sions have  been  inserted  per  incuriam 
in  the  bill.  It  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  take  away,  by  statute,  from  tha 
University  of  Glasgow,  a  privilege 
which  the  House  of  Lonis,,hy  solemn 
decision,  has  j^eclared  to  he  peculiarly 
herowa.  It  is  an  attempt  to  trans- 
fer a  property  exclusively  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  her  Students,  from 
Glasgow,  to  a  particular  college  in 
Oxford,  which  was  not  even  mei^ 
fioned  in  the  bequest  of  the  founder; 
and  it  is  a  very  suspicious  circum- 
stance that  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  name 
is  on  the  back  of  this  biU,  was  at  least 
a  consenting  party  to  the  challenge  of 
the  right  of  Glasgow  in  the  Courts  of 
Law. 

This  is  no  inean  matter.  The  pri- 
vilege oonferred  upon  Glasgow  through 
tbe  love  and  mnnificence  of  the  foun- 
der of  these  exhibitions  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  for  no  4)tber  Scottish 
university  can  offer  the  prospect  of 
mmihtr  advantages  to  its  scholars,  it 
has  had  admirable  effects,  both  as 
regards  that  uaiversity  and  the  credit 
•f  Scottish  acholarship.  The  right  «f 
nomination  has  been  discharged  so 
well,  that  in  the  list  of  the  exhibitioneoi 
we  find  the  names  of  many  who  haiw 
conferred  lustre  upon  their  country. 
And  now  all  this  is  to  be  done  away 
with.  The  naUire  of  the  exhibitions 
is  t9  he  changed;  diey  may  be  ve- 
dnoed  antil  they  are  comporaliveiy 
valueless — ^they  may  be  altered  into 
scholarships — they  may  be  thrown 
open  to  universal  competition,  in 
defiance  of  the  will  of  the  founder; 
Bay,  if  continued  to  Scotland  alone, 
they  may  be  so  restricted  as  to  be  with- 
drawn front  the  mach  of  the  Presby* 
terians. 

What  aay  Lord  Abenleen  and  the 
Duke  of  Ar^U  to  this  afaameful  at- 
teo^t  to  spoliate  a  Scottish  university  1 
They  aeem  very  slow  to  acknowledga 
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that  Scotland  has  any  ground  of  com- 
plamt — and  yet  hero  u  an  injary  of 
the  moat  glaring  description  which 
their  own  government  is  attempting 
to  inflict  Lord  Aberdeen  is  Chaa- 
celtor  of  the  University  College  of 
Aberdeen ;  the  Dulce  of  Argrll,  if  we 
mistake  not,  was  nominated  for  the 
Lord  Rectorship  of  Glasgow— now  is 
the  time  for  them  to  show  us  what  real 
regard  they  have  for  the  interests  of  the 
Scottish  universities. 

We  have  liad  occasion  to  compUin 
before  of  the  scandalous  neglect  of 
these  institutions,  which  the  state  is 
bound  by  soleom  treaty  to  uphold. 
We  liave  shown  that  the  recomp 
mendations  of  the  Royal  Ck>mmi8- 
sioners  in  their  favour,  made  twenty- 
three  yean  ago,  liave  been  entirely 
overlooked,  and  that  by  Governments 
who  have  shown  no  parsimony  in 
the  endowment  and  support  of  Popish 
colleges  in  Ireland.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  present  head  of  the  Government, 


was  one  of  these  Commissioners;  but 
now,  when  he  has  it  in  his  power,  he 
wOl  not  stir  a  finger  to  assist  the  uoi- 
versitiea  of  ScoUand.  £ven  Lord 
Panmure  has  admitted  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  them ;  but 
nothing  will  be  done  for  fhem  so  long 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  control  of 
the  expenditure.  Our  complaint  now 
b  of  a  different  nature.  The  case  we 
bring  forward  is  not  one  of  neglect — 
it  ia  one  of  attempted  spoliation.  It 
is  an  attempt,  under  the  pretext  of 
regulating  the  afiairs  of  Oxford,  to 
take  away  from  Glasgow  College  the 
*  sole  foundation  by  meaas  of  which 
Scottish  students  of  limited  means 
can.be  sent  to  an  English  university. 
We  have  exposed  the  nature  of  these 
attempts,  its  otyects,  and  inevitable 
consequences,  as  we  hope,  clearly  aod 
distinctly;  and  we  entreat  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament  not  to 
incur  the  disgrace  of  countenancing  so 
cruel  a  wrong. 
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399-,  46a 
Mississippi,  aa  earthquake  oo  tihe,  214. 
MrTFaBBi  Mary  Rbsskl,  66& 
MnevoR]»V  LnTaBS  ev  Gbat   veviaved, 

242. 
Mitseherlich,  professor,  598. 
M^ldo-Wallaehian  church,  the,  291. 
Moliftre,  Miss  Mitford  an,  66& 
Mallah  Suleiman^  sketches  at^  S> 
Mongols,  conquest  of  China  by  the,  61. 
MangoliaB  races  in  C^n%.  the,  6& 
Monkeys  of  Abyssinia,  the,  148^ 
Maore,  Mr.  M.,  and  the  National  Gallery 

CoaMniasian,  170, 174,  179i 
Morality,  comparative,  in  cooBtry  and 

town,  834.. 
Moreau,  sympathy  excited  by  the  trial 

o^  207 — his   arrival   in  the   United 

States,  209--sketch  of  him^  2ia 
MoLBKi'a  LiFB  OF  Cabdam^  review  oC 

6d& 
Mortality,  rates  oC  in  eoantry  and  towa^ 

884 
Muleteers^  Persian,  It. 
Music,  by  W.  S.  Landor,  84. 
Mystisisra^  prevalence  of,  in  Gbina^  66. 
Nabil,  a  feast  at,  48a 
Naples^  puppet  shows  at,  400, 
Napoleon,  missioo  to>  Pleisia  framv  I— at 

the  capture  of  Leghorn,  205 — sketches 

af  him,  t&,  207--~bis  persecution   of 

Ouvrard,  208. 
Natioicai.   Galuby — ^Rvovr  en    Com* 

MI8MON,  167. 

National  Gallery,  a  FVenchroaa  an  the^ 
41 — Chrooological  eoHectiooa  recom- 
mended for  tl^  42fT. 

N^ioNAL  UFB  or  China,  thb,  593L 

Navy  of  the  United  States,  the,  718. 

Nefta,  desert  jonmey  tei  488w  489. 

Negroes^  character  of  the,  in  Afi-iea,  486L 

Neri,  the  puppets  of,  898. 

New  England  Stateai,  reeent  piogrcss  of 
the,  7091 
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New  Madrid,  destrnction  of,  214.  ^ 

New  Orleans,  sketches  in,  210,  215 — 
growth  ol^  708. 

New  Reform  Bill,  the,  369. 

New  York,  progress  of  the  state  o(  699, 
707. 

Newera  Ellia,  sketch  of,  227,  230. 

News  from  thk  Farm,  829. 

Kezib,  the  battle  of,  8. 

Nicholas,  views  and  policy  of,  118 — ^Lord 
Aberdeen's  confidence  iu,  463 — ^pro- 
posals oC  for  the  spoliation  of  Turkey, 
493 — ^policy  uniformly  pursued  by, 
612. 

Nolte's  Fifty  Years    in    both  Hxmi- 

SPHERSB,  208. 

Norman  castle,  characteristics  of  the, 

528,  630. 
Normans,  improvement  of  fortifications 

by  the,  522. 
North  America,  beverages  used  in,  86. 
Korway,  the  bothy  system  in,  838 — the 

Black  Death  in,  855. 
Obsabius,  an  Abyssinian,  187. 
Old  age,  I'everence  in  China  for,  600. 
Old  Barum,  ancient  fort  at,  526. 
Ombres  Chinoises,  the,  407. 
Omnibuses  of  London,  a  Frenchman  on 

the,  48. 
Opera  and  drama,  difference  between, 

857. 
Oxkhan,  the  institutions  of,  189. 
Othman,  the  career  o^  188. 
Otiioman  Turk^  empire  of  the,  186. 
Oubi,  king  of  Tigre,  sketches  of,  184. 
Our  Village,  Miss  Mitford's,  661. 
Ouvrard  the  contractor,  sketch,  dec.  o( 

208. 
Oxford,  the  Glasgow  ExmBrrroNs  to, 

757. 
Oxford  Reform  Bill,  the,  507. 
Oxford  Reform  Bill,  proposed  alienation 

of  the  Glasgow  exhibitions  by,  757. 
Painter  in  Persia,  a,  L 
Painting,  taste  for,  in  Persia,  6— Ruskin 

on,  751. 
Paintings  in  the  National  Gallery,  on 

the  cleaniog  of  the,  167. 
Pakenham,  genera],  death  of,  247. 
Palm  wine,  manufacture  of,  487. 
Palmerston,  lord  as  a  speaker,  200. 
Paraguay  tea,  growth,  Ac.  o^  98  et  teq. 
Parents,  reverence  for,  in  China,  600. 
Paris,  during  Moreau's  trial,  206 — after 

Waterloo,  219 — the  drama  in,  816 — 

attempts  at  Madrid  to  imitate^  671. 
Park,  the,  in  Ceylon,  240. 
Parktns'  Life  in  Abyssinia,  129. 
Parma,  the  late  duke  of;  681. 
PasdeCalai^  the,  572. 
Past  and  Future  of  China,  the,  64. 
Patriotism,  want  ot  in  China,  600. 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  the  parliamentary  speeches 

oC  194^DisraeIi  on,  258. 
Penman  Mawr,  hill  fort  o(  524 


Persepolis,  sketches  at;  12  et  teq. 

Persia,  a  painter  in,  1. 

Persian  harem,  a,  6. 

Persians,  national  characterbtics  of  the,7. 

Personality,  remarks  on,  257,  259. 

Peter  the  Great,  rise  of  Russia  with,  286 
— spiritual  des^^isier  established  by, 
287 — the  policy  o^  611. 

Philadelphia,  recent  progress  o(  707. 

Pictish  forts,  the,  527. 

Picture  cleaning  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, the,  167. 

Plague,  physical  and  moral  effects  of 
the,  855. 

Plaza  de  Toros  at  Madrid,  the,  676. 

Poetry,  difiSculty  of  criticism  on,  242 — 
remarks  on,  805 — -present  appreeia- 
tion  of  it  in  England,  846. 

Poland,  aggressions  of  Russia  on,  286 — 
puppet-shows  in,  411. 

Polichinelle  in  France,  408,  406. 

Pollanarua,  ruins  of^  288. 

Polygamy,  effects,  <&c  o(  in  China,  60, 
604. 

Pomerania,  sketches  o^  589. 

Popery,  predominance  o(  in  Belgium, 
574. 

Popish  puppets,  sketches  o^  895. 

Population,  growth  o^  in  the  United 
States,  701. 

Porches,  Rusldn  on,  748. 

Portrait-paintiuj^  Ruskin  on,  725. 

Pre-Rapbaelitism,  Ruskin  on,  752. 

Poussin,  his  mode  of  glazing,  174. 

Priestly  office,  peculiarities  o(  in  the 
Greek  church,  288. 

Printings  invention  o(  in  China.  60. 

Private  tuition,  the  system  o(  at  Ox- 
ford, 512. 

Produce,  total  value  o(  in  the  United 
States,  708. 

Property,  estimated  value  o(  in  the  Uni- 
ted States^  7U8. 

Prophecy,  references  to  Turkey  and 
Russia  in,  186. 

Protectorate,  tho  Russian  claim  o(  286. 

Protuson,  general,  288. 

Prussia,  anecdotes  of  puppets  in,  898 — 
probable  conduct  of  in  the  war,  492 
—sketches  in,  576  e<  §eq, — ^feelingin, 
towards  France,  586. 

Psylli,  the,  484. 

Public  buildings  of  London,  a  French- 
man on  the,  41. 

Puerta  del  Sol,  tbA.  at  Madrid,  672. 

Pulcinella,  performances  of,  in  Italy,  897. 

Punch  in  france,  origin,  dtc.  of^  408. 

Puppets  of  all  Nations,  the,  892. 

Pyrazan,  legend  regarding,  16, 

(jnalification,  proposed  new  system  o% 
457. 

Quentin  Matsys,  poem  of^  814. 

QuiFT  Heart,  the,  Part'  IL,— 19— Part 
III,,  150— Part  IV.,  268— Part  V. 
414— Part  last^  552. 
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Quinto,  county  677. 

RagB  of  London,  a  Frenchman  on  the,  42. 
Rahden,  the  baron  von,  203. 
Kailroads,  progress  o^  in  the  United 

States,  705. 
Railways^  continental,  1S77. 
Rebellions^  frequency  of,  in  China,  56. 
Recamier,  niadame,  207. 
Records,  destruction  of,  in  China,  69. 
Red  Sea,  early  commerce  through  the, 
•    186. 
Rkform  Btll,  tbb  new,  369. 

RxrORM  biLLB  OF  1852  AND  1854,  THE,  441. 

Rblxasb,  609. 

Religion,  s^'stem  of,  in  China,  65 — state 

of,  in  the  United  States^  713. 
Rembrandt,  mode  of  glazing  of,  172. 
Ressoulbek,  a  Persian,  12. 
Rhudlahd  casUe,  631.         » 
Ritter.  Carl,  682. 
Rohabaita,  sketches  at,  186. 
Roman  wall,  the  towers  of  the,  626. 
Rome,   communication    between,    and 

China,  69 — puppet-shows  at,  399. 
Romien,  general,  mission  of|  to  Persia,  1. 
Round  towers  of  Ireland,  the,  527. 
Roy,  general,  account  of  Caterthun  by, 

625. 

RUSKIN    ON  AbCBITEOTUBB  and  PADinNG, 

740, 

Russell,  Lord  John,  sketch  on  Lord  G. 
Bentinck  by,  259 — his  new  Reform 
Bill,  369 — inconsistencies  between  his 
present  and  his  last,  870^ompari8on 
Dctween  them,  441 — his  present  de- 
graded position,  442— his  political 
career,  444 — his  new  bill  borrowed 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  448 — 
his  Oxford  Reform  Bill,  607. 

Russia,  CoiiMSRCiAL  Rbsulib  of  a  war 
wiiH,  881. 

Russia,  Progre^sb  and  Pouoy  of,  in 
CxyTRAL  Asia,  611. 

Russia,  difficulties  of  the  advance  o^  to 
India,  18 — her  position  as  regards 
China,  73 — tea  as  the  beverage  ot,  86 
— review  of  the  conduct  of  ministers 
with  regard  to,  115 — prophetic  refe- 
rences to,  185 — her  uniformly  aggres- 
sive policy,  285 — the  protectorate 
claimed  by  her.  286 — the  Black  Death 
in,  855— -value  of  the  imports  from, 
,  883,  386 — ^her  commercial  poverty, 
885 — exports  to,  888  —  review  of 
her  conduct  on  the  Eastern  question, 
463  et  teg  — cultivation  of  the  su^ar 
beet  in,  681 — feeling  in  Prussia  with 
regard  to,586 — her  present  movement, 
698 — the  trade  from  China  to,  596 — 
her  invariable  policy,  61 1  et  seq, — con- 
trast between,  and  the  U.S. 699,  713. 

Russian  Churcb,  the,  and  the  Protec- 
torate IN  TuRKxr,  285. 

Russian  clenry.  position,  character,  dc, 
of  the,  293  et  uq. 


Russians,  hatred  of  the,  in  Peraia»  lA. 

Sage  tea,  former  use  ot  87. 

Sahara,  Life  in  the,  479. 

St  Clare,  Dr.,  anecdote  ^  859. 

St  G4me  at  New  Orleana,  215. 

St  John's  or  St  Vitus  daDoe,  aoeount  cf , 
359  ei  »eq. 

Saloop  as  a  beverage^  86,  87. 

Salvator  Rosa,  Ruskin  on,  752. 

Sambeer  deer,  hunting  the,  236 

San  Luis,  the  Count  de,  67  2» 

Sandeau,  Jules,  Un  Heritage  by,  316. 

Sappho's  Exposition,  by  W.S^  Landor,  84 

Sartorios,  tne  Spanish  minister,  672. 

Savings  bank  qualification,  the  propos- 
ed. 468. 

Schools,  number  of,  in  the  Unitel 
SUtes,  713. 

Scorpion,  cure  for  the  bite  of  a,  15. 

Scotland,  provisions  of  the  new  R  eform 
Bill  regarding,  378 — ^inequality  of  re- 
presentation allotted  to,  453 — hill 
forts  in,  626 — vitrified  forts  of,  526— 
Korman  castles  in,  631. 

Scottish  agricultural  labourers,  intelli- 
gence of  the,  339. 

Sea  of  Pharaoh,  the,  490. 

SscRirr  OF  Stoke  Manor,  tb^  a  FamOj 
history,  prselusio,  716 — Chap.  L,  VCo- 
bur  atavorum,  the  ancestral  thews 
and  sinews,  728. 

Self-denial,  rarity  of,  in  China,  601. 

Seljouk  Turks,  kingdom  of  the,  186,  187. 

Sensuality,  prevalence  o^  among  the 
Chinese,  601. 

Seraphin,  the  Ombres  Chinoisea  oi^  407. 

Sercey,  count  de,  mission  oi^  to  Persia,  2. 

Servia,  practical  independence  of,  291. 

Seymour,  Sir  6.  H.,  and  the  proposi- 
tions of  Nichola^  493. 

Shetou,  an  Abyssinian  prince^  140. 

Shipping,  growth  o^  in  the  United 
States,  706. 

Sidy  Mohammed  Bey,  479. 

Silk-worm,  artifice  by  which  obtained 
from  China,  60 

Silliman,  professor,  sketch  of  Humboldt 
by.  684. 

Simocalta,  account  of  the  Turks  by,  185. 

Simonitch,  general,  17. 

Sinope,  the  affair  of,  122. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  the,  during  the  Black 
Death,  366. 

Slave-dealing,  prevalence  oi^  1812,  at 
New  Orleans,  216. 

Slave-trade  in  Tunis,  the,  486. 

Slavery,  state  of,  in  China,  698. 

Smaller  boroughs, proposed  union  oi^454. 

Smeeda  ben  Azooa  an  Arab  chie^  480, 
48L 

Smith,  Alexander,  Poems  bt,  346. 

Smokine,  necessity  for,  in  Abyssinia, 1 30. 

Smuggling,  amount  o^  in  Spain,  684. 

Si.akes  in  Abyssinia,  133— of  the  Sahara. 
486. 
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Snell    bequest^   proposed  alienation  of 

the,  767. 
Snowdon  castle,  581. 
Bohrab  and  Rnsturo,  remarks  on,  809. 
Soldif^rs,  English,  a  Frenchman  on,  46. 
Solly,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  on  the  National 

Gailerv,  434. 
SoNo  OF  Mktrodorus,  tbb,  867. 
Soong  dynasty  in  China,  the,  60. 
Sondaan,  district  of,  479. 
Soalt^  anecdote  o^  228. 
South  America,  beverages  used  in,  86. 
Bpain^  chocolate  the  beverage  of,  86 — 
history  of  pnppet-shows  in,  896,  400 
— sketches  in,  671  et  «eo. 
Spaniards,  boastfulness^  ie,  of  the,  671. 
Spaitia,  ruins  of,  482. 
Spaniards,  chocolate  introduced  by  the, 

107. 
Spasmodic  school  of  poetry,  the,  683. 
Speaker,  duties  of  the,  as  to  personali- 
ties, 269. 
Sporting  in  Abyssinia,  188. 
Sportimo  ssttlbr  nf  Cktlon,  tbx^  226. 
Standing  armies,  introduction  of,  into 

Chin  n„  69. 
Stanfield,  evidence  of,  on  the  National 

Gallery,  176,  177. 
Starowertzl  the,  in  Rnssia,  296. 
Starrohridtzi,  a  Russian  sect,  297. 
Steam  ers»  ad  vantages  of,  as  troop-ships^ 

882. 
Stettin,  sketches  of,  687,  688. 
SruARTb'    Agricultural    Labourers    as 

THET  WBRS,  <fra,  829. 
Sufetula,  the  ruins  of,  482. 
Sumatra,  coffee  leaves  as  thel)everage 

of,  86. 
Sunday  in  London,  a  Frenchman  on,  47. 
Sweating  Sickness,  the  866. 
Sweden,  beverage  used  in,  86 — ^her  de- 
cline, 286. 
Sybil,  remarks  on,  264. 
Sydenham  Society,  the,  862. 
l^briz.  the  French  embassy  at,  4^ 
Tancred,  remarkR  on,  264. 
Tang,  dynasty  of,  in  China,  60. 
Tarantism  orTarantulism,  history  of,  862. 
Tarantula,  the,  and  its  bite,  862  et  neq. 
Tariff,  the  Spanish.  684. 
Tarta ry,  the   policy  of  Russia  toward, 
,  613  tt  seg, 

Tasmauian  teas,  the  108. 
Tavgas,  ancient  city  of,  186. 
Tchad,  lake,  479 

Tea-making  on  the  Continent,  692. 
Tea  plant,  the,  87. 

Teas,  various  kinds  of,  their  preparation, 
Ac. — China,  87  — Mat6  or  Paraguay, 
98--Coffee,  101— Labrador,  103. 
Teheran,  sketches  at,  7. 
,  Ten  hours*  bill,  Macaulay*s  speech  on 

the,  202. 
Tenant-farmers,  the,  and  the  agricultu- 
ral labourers,  882  et  teg. 


Tennant,  Sir  E.,  his  Christianity  in  Cey- 
lon, 226. 

Tennyson's  Morie  d'Arthur,  remarks  on, 
8U. 

Thame^  a  Frenchman  on  the^  40. 

Thea  Sinensis,  the,  87. 

Theatres,  the  Parisian,  816. 

Theatres  of  Madrid,  the,  680. 

Theine,  properties,  Ac,  of,  94. 

Theobroma  Cacao,  the,  107. 

Theobromine,  properties,  Ac,  of,  109. 

Ti^r6,  sketches  in,  183  et  teg, 

Tigretier,  the,  a  dancing  mania«  864. 

Times,  the,  on  the  picture  cleaning  in 
the  National  Gallery,  167. 

Titian,  the  mode  of  painting  o^  176. 

Titeres  of  Spain,  the,  401. 

Tolka,  habits,  Aa,  of  the,  146. 

Too  Latr;  610. 

Torture,  prevalence  of,  in  Persia,  9. 

Toumen,  foundation  of  the  Turkish  em- 
'      pi  re  by,  186. 

Town  and  country  labourers^  relative 
condition  of  the,  829. 

Towns,  increased  members  proposed  to 
be  given  to  the,  466. 

Towns,  increase  of,  in  the  United  States^ 
701. 

Tozar,  city,  of,  486. 

Trafalgar  Square,  a  Frenchman  on,  41. 

Trematon,  ronnd  tower  of,  629. 

Trevor,  R^-lease  by,  609— Too  late,  610 
—The  Villa  by,  687. 

Trincomalee,  town  of,  226. 

Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  attempt  to 
alienate  the  Glasgow  exhibitions  by, 
768. 

Tristram  and  Isenlt,  remarks  on,  812. 

Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  the, 
168. 

Tschernoi  Duhoventsvo  of  Russia,  the, 
296. 

Tsin  dynasty  in  China,  the,  68. 

Tunis,  an  execution  In,  484— the  slave* 
trade  in,  486. 

Tunks,  pseudo-criticism  9f,  808. 

Turkey,  coffee  as  the  beverage  of,  86 — 
review  of  the  conduct  of  ministers 
with  regard  to,  116 — ^the  war  with 
Russia,  a^^essions  of  the  latter  pow- 
er, Ac,  286  et  wg. — exports  to,  886 — 
review  of  the  conduct  of  the  great 
powers  regarding,  463  et  teg, — propo- 
sals of  Nicholas  for  the  partition  o( 
4^3. 

TrRKISH  BISTORT,  A  OLANCK  AT.  184. 

Turks,  early  history  of  the,  186. 

Turner,  Ruskin  on,  768. 

Tutors'  association  at  Oxford,  the,  610. 

Tiitz,  sketches  at,  689. 

Two  ARNOLns,  iHB,  808. 

United  Statxb,  thb  recent  eROwiH  of 

THE,  699. 
Unites  States,  the  reception  of  Moreau 

in,  209 — sketches  in,  UO. 
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TTniTenitj  GomrntMioa  the,'  507. 
Uwinf^  M.,  on  the  alleged  use  of  gluringi^ 

167— -evidence  o(  on    the  Natioud 

Gallery,  178. 
YedantisiD,  inflaenee^  Ac,  o(  in  India, 

65fi. 
Yeddahs  of  Ceylon,  the,  288. 
YelMmieZf  the  boar-hunt  by,  179  ei  teg. 
Venality,  prevalence  of,  in  France  under 

Louig  Philippe,  228 — universality  of, 

in  Spain,  682. 
Yernet,  anecdote  of,  225. 
Yerona,  Ruskin  on,  741. 

YlLLA,  TBI,  687. 

Yitrified  forte,  526. 

Yivian  Orey,  remarke  on,  262. 

Yueetelly,      Mr.     Macaula/e     charges 

against^  198. 
Yolatile  oil  of  tea,  the,  98,-^of  coffee, 

104 
Yoltaire**  Tragedies^  Miea  Mitford  on, 

665. 
Wales,  hill  forte  of,  524. 
Walewski,  count,  468,  468. 
Wallachi^  the  Greek  church  of,  291. 


Walpole,  intimacy  of,  withOnr,  tsa 
War,  probabiiiUee  as  to  the,  491 
Ward,  Mr.  on  coffee  tea.  101. 
Warm  drinka,   universality  of  Iot«  far, 

86 
Welda  Georgtsi  an  Abyssinian,  18i 
Wellington,  a  Frenchman  ontiiettiSL« 

of,  43. 
Weme*s  campaign  in  Taka,  189. 
West  Prussia,  ak etches  in.  589. 
Westminster  Abbey,  a  FrenduDaa  os, 

46. 
War's  Lw  Anouus  gbks  bux,  87. 
White  Caterihun.  hill  fort  oC  5^5. 
Wilson,  paomson,  death  of,  €29. 
Woman,  position  of,  in  India,  654. 
Women  of  China,  the.  6<H-H>f  Penia,  1 
Wordsworth  on  Gray,  242. 
Working  claaaea^  the,  in  town  snd  wst 

try.  829. 
Yerba  of  Paraguay,  th^  99. 
YouNO  Bbnoal,  648. 
Zenaneh,  a  Persian,  6. 
Zoroaster,  decline  of  the  foHoveniif 
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